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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  want  of  a  compleie  History  of  American  Missions  has  beon  for  tomt 
lime  exteasively  feltand  generally  acknowledged.  The  principal  facts  con- 
nected wiih  their  operations  were  indeed  before  the  public  ;  but  were  scat- 
tered through  many  rolumea,  such  as  the  periodicals  of  the  severol  socieiicB, 
memoirs  of  individual  misaionaries,  and  accounts  of  single  misaions.  Prob* 
ably  no  private  or  public  library  contained  all  the  printed  works  necessary  to 
a  full  examination  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  object  of  this  work,  to  bring  the 
substance  of  all  these  publications  within  the  compass  of  one  volume  of  con- 
venient eize  and  moderate  expense  ;  supplying  their  deficiencies,  reconciling 
Iheir  discrepancies,  and  correcting  iheir  errors  by  reference  to  the  original 
documents  of  the  several  missionary  societies.  For  this  purpose,  several 
authors  were  engaged,  each  having  llie  confidence  of  the  Board  whoso  bis- 
lory  be  was  to  prepare,  and  favored  with  access  lo  its  archives.  The  time 
expended  on  this  work  amounts  to  more  than  two  entire  years.  Tha  result 
of  iheii  labors  is  here  submitted  to  the  friends  of  missions  and  of  general  in- 
formation, in  the  full  belief  that  it  will  meet  all  reasonable  expectalions. 

In  providing  maps  and  illustrations,  though  ornament  has  not  been  diars- 
garded,  the  leading  object  has  been  utility.  A  considerable  portion  of  theB 
are  from  drawings  made  for  the  several  Boards,  and  never  before  published. 
The  maps  of  Southern  Africa,  the  Western  Coasl  of  Borneo,  the  vicinity  of 
Bankolc,  of  the  seTeral  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Indian  territory  west  of  tha 
Missisaippi,  and  several  others,  are  believed  to  be  more  fall  and  accnrata 
than  any  before  published. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  work  has  been  published,  hare  mad* 
it  impossible  for  the  several  authors  to  revise  the  proofs.  Especial  can 
has  been  used  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  repealed  revisions,  and  it  is  b*> 
lieved  that  a  good  degree  of  accuracy  has  been  attained.  The  moit  impov* 
taut  errors  are  noted  in  the  lists  on  pages  346  and  347. 
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10  PREFACE. 

last  thiKy  years.  Some  facta  have  also  been  learned  from  the  recollections  of 
individuals,  and  from  private  journals,  and  letters  of  missionaries. 

To  bring  the  transactions  of  the  Board  and  of  so  many  missions,  so  distant  and 
distinct  from  each  other,  into  one  connected  history,  is  no  easy  task  ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  decide  what  arrangement  of  the  matter  would  be  most  favorable  to  its  accomplish- 
ment On  the  whole,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  adopt  the  form  of  annals.  By  giv- 
ing the  events  of  each  year  in  one  chapter,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  resources, 
operations  and  influence  of  the  Board  are  better  exhibited,  and  the  chronological 
order  of  events  is  more  readily  seen  and  remembered.  In  the  history  of  each  year 
after  181^  the  account  uf  the  annual  meeting  and  domestic  operations  of  the  Board 
is  placed  first ;  then  that  of  the  Bombay  or  Mahratta  mission ;  then  that  of  the  mis- 
sion to  Ceylon ;  and  nflerwards  of  the  other  missions,  always  in  the  same  order.  By 
this  arrangement,  the  account  of  any  mission  for  any  year  is  easily  found ;  and  those 
who  choose,  may  read  the  history  of  each  mission  continuously,  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Names,  dates  and  numbers  have  been  given  with  as  much  particularity  as  seemed 
consistent  with  the  design  of  making  a  readable  work.  Whatever  of  these  is  found 
wanting  in  the  body  of  the  history,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  supplied  by  the  tables  in 
the  Appendix ;  where,  also,  some  important  documents  will  be  found,  which  could 
not  be  conveniently  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  work  of  this  size  cannot  narrate  all  the  interesting  events  that 
have  occurred  in  the  operations  of  the  Board  and  its  missions.  The  most  that  can 
be  done,  is  to  give  such  a  selection  as  shall  best  show  the  general  character  and 
results  of  each  mission,  and  of  the  whole  system.  ^This  part  of  tlie  work  has  been 
attended  with  considerable  difficulties,  some  of  which  are,  from  their  nature,  insur- 
mountable. It  is  not  always  possible  to  know  what  have  been  the  results  of  any 
particular  measure ;  or  what,  of  the  events  that  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mission, 
are  produced  by  its  influence.  Many  of  the  transactions,  too,  are  of  such  recent 
date,  that  their  most  important  influence  is  yet  to  be  exerted,  and  can  bo  known 
only  in  future  years. — For  similar  reasons,  due  prominence  may  not  always  have 
been  given  to  the  labors  of  each  missionary. 

The  account  of  missions  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  American  Board,  em- 
bracing a  period  of  190  years,  could  be  only  a  brief  summary  of  the  pnncipal  enter- 
prises and  their  more  important  results.  It  has  cost  an  unexpected  amount  of  labor. 
The  subject  needs  and  deserves  such  attention  as  it  has  not  yet  received. 

Several  of  the  maps  are  struck  from  cerographic  plates,  prepared  by  Mr.  Morse, 
the  inventor  of  cerography.  Those  of  the  several  islands  of  the  Sandwich  group 
are  copied  from  a  map  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  drawn,  engraved  and  printed  at 
Lahainaluna,  by  natives  who  have  been  educated  under  the  care  of  the  American 
Mission.  Several  others  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  this  work,  from  manu- 
script and  printed  maps  furnished  by  missionaries,  and  never  before  published  in 
this  country. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  neither  the  Board,  nor  any  of  its  officers,  are 
responsible  for  the  character  or  contents  of  this  work.  At  the  request  of  the  author, 
the  Prudential  Committee  have  granted  important  facilities  for  preparing  it  For 
the  use  made  of  them,  tlie  author  alone  is  responsible.  If  they  have  been  so  used 
as  to  promote  the  ^gresX  and  good  object  for  which  the  Board  exists,  he  will  not  have 
labored  in  vain. 

BosToif,  Nov.  ],  1839. 


CHAPTER   I. 

InlToduclion.      Protestant  Missions  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 

American  Board, 

First  settlemeot  of  New  Eodand.  Eliol.  Majrhew.  Influence  of  New  Eneland  example  in 
Europe.  Societies  fonneo.  Frajriuf  Indians  in  New  England.  Parkes,  Uorton,  Berceaut, 
Edwards.  The  Moravians.  Brainerd,  Sam.son  Occiira,  Wbeelock,  Kirklaud.  SoeieUes  (oi med 
about  the  beginoiog  of  the  Niuetecnih  Ceuiury.    Refleciioos. 

The  first  settlement  of  New  England  was  a  missionary  enterprise.  The 
*•  Pilgrims  "  had  escaped  from  persecution  by  retiring  to  Holland.  They  left 
Holland  and  came  to  this  continent,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  rights 
as  Englishmen  by  settling  under  English  jurisdiction ;  of  preserving  their 
descendants  from  the  contagion  of  false  doctrines  and  corrupt  examples; 
and  above  all,  of  extending  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  in  lands  where  Christ 
had  not  been  named.  Such  is  their  own  account  of  their  own  motives. 
The  royal  charter  of  the  Plymouth  Company  mentions  the  depopulation  of 
the  country  by  pestilence  and  war,  and  its  freedom  from  the  claims  of  any 
Christian  power ;  and  then  goes  on  to  say :  **  In  contemplation  and  serious 
consideration  whereof,  we  have  thought  it  fit,  according  to  our  kingly  duty, 
so  much  as  in  us  lieth,  to  second  and  follow  God's  sacred  will,  rendering 
reverend  thanks  to  his  Divine  Majesty  for  his  gracious  favor  in  laying  open 
and  revealing  the  same  unto  us  before  any  other  Christian  prince  or  state  ; 
by  which  means,  without  offence,  and  as  we  trust  to  his  glory,  we  may 
with  boldness  go  on  to  the  settling  of  so  hopeful  a  work,  which  tcndeth 
to  the  reducing  and  conversion  of  such  savages  as  remain  wandering  in 
desolation  and  distress,  to  civil  society  and  Christian  religion."  And  in 
this,  the  charter  professes  to  favor  the  "  worthy  disposition  "  of  the  petition- 
ers to  whom  it  was  granted.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  for  John  Robinson, 
the  pastor  of  that  part  of  the  church  which  remained  at  Ley  den,  to  exclaim, 
in  his  letter  to  the  governor  of  the  colony,  *'  O  that  you  had  converted  some, 
before  you  killed  any."  But  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  were 
not  delayed.  As  early  as  December,  1621,  Elder  Robert  Cushman  informed 
his  friends  in  England  that  many  of  the  Indians,  especially  of  their  youth, 
were  found  to  be  of  a  very  tractable  disposition,  both  to  religion  and  human- 
nity ;  that  if  the  colonists  had  means,  they  would  bring  up  hundreds  of  their 
children,  both  to  labor  and  learning ;  and  that  young  men  in  England,  who 
desired  "  to  further  the  gospel  among  those  poor  heathen,"  would  do  well 
to  come  over  an  dspend  their  estates,  their  time  and  their  labors  in  that  good 
work.  It  was  indeed  impossible,  during  a  few  of  the  first  years  of  their 
contest  with  hardships  and  privations,  to  make  such  public  and  systematic 
efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  as  were  desirable  ;  but  individuals, 
both  ministers  and  laymen,  appear  to  have  seized  such  opportunities  as  they 
could  command,  to  make  known  and  recommend  the  gospel  to  their  heathen 
neighbors  ;  and  in  this  way,  much  was  done  towards  diffusing  a  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  and  producing  an  impression  in  its  favor.  A  few  of  the 
natives  even  gave  satisfactory  evidence,  living  and  dying,  of  real  conver- 
sion to  God.  In  1636,  the  government  of  the  Plymouth  colony  enacted 
laws  to  provide  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  principal  chiefs,  for  constituting  courts  to  punish  mis- 
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demeanors ;  measures  which  would  not  have  been  ailoplei],  had  not  tho 
influence  of  Christianity  been  already  very  considerable. 

The  Massacbiisclls  colony  (vns  established  with  similar  designs.  lis 
charter  declares  that  "  to  win  and  incite  the  natives  of  that  country  to  the 
knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  only  true  God  and  Safiour  of  mankind 
and  the  Christian  faith,  in  our  roynl  intention  and  the  adventurers'  free 
DTofeasion  is  the  principal  end  of  the  plantation."  The  seal  of  the  colony 
had  as  its  device,  the  iigure  of  an  Indian,  with  a  label  at  his  mouth,  on 
which  was  inscribed  the  "Macedonian  cry,"  "Come  over  and  help  us." 
And  here  also,  as  at  Plj-mouth  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement,  occn- 
eional  labors  diffused  some  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  were  followed 
by  some  instances  of  conversion. 

When  the  colonies  had  been  sncccssfnlly  commenced,  multitudes  joined 
them  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  religions  liberty ;  so  that  this  was  the  lead- 
ing object  with  a  large  majority,  probably,  of  those  who  cnme  over  during 
the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  is  so  spoken  of  in  some  of  the  public 
documents  of  that  period  ;  though  the  missionary  designs  of  the  colonies 
were  never  disavowed,  and  seldom  forgotten.  The  appeals  to  sympathy 
made  by  various  sects,  professing  to  be  deprived  of  some  part  of  the  re- 
ligious liberty  for  which  our  fathers  braved  the  ocean  and  the  wilderness  ; 
the  important  influence  which  the  settlement  of  New  England  has  exerted 
on  the  cause  of  religious  and  of  civil  liberty  throughout  the  world  ;  the 
intense  concentration  of  feeling  concerning  lilterly  produced  by  tlie  struggle 
for  independence ;  the  fact  that  worldly-minded  statesmen  and  orators  love 
to  write  and  speak  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  more  than  of  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  all 
these  and  many  other  causes  have  led  later  writers  to  represent  the  desire 
of  religious  liberty  as  the  principal  motive  which  led  lo  iho  first  settlement 
of  New  England,  and  lo  forget  that  which,  at  the  first,  was  really  pre- 
dominant in  the  minds  of  the  Pilgrims.  But  justice  to  the  memorj-  of  those 
Rlgrims,  and  to. the  cause  of  missions,  requires  that  the  truth  should  bo 
restored  to  its  place. 

These  Pilgrims  were  the  pioneers  of  the  Protestant  world,  in  their  at- 
tempts lo  convert  the  heathen  of  foreign  lands.     The  Swedes,  indeed,  ir 
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Ac  preceding  conlury,  made  some  efTorts  for  llic  conversion  of  the  remain- 
ing heathen  within  tlieir  own  borders.  The  French  Hu^nienots,  too,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Colif,myt  attempted  a  colony  in 
Brazil ;  and  at  the  request  of  Villaf^ragnon,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  pastors 
were  sent  from  Genoa  in  1556.  But  Villagagnon  returned  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  pat  three  of  the  Genevan  teachers  to  death  ;  controversies 
among  themselves  drove  their  best  men  back  to  Europe  ;  and  finally,  the 
Portuguese  massacred  the  remainder,  and  thus  became  undisputed  masters 
of  Brazil.  Whether  this  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  missionary  colony,  or 
only  as  an  intended  refuge  for  persecuted  Huguenots,  it  is  not  easy  to  do- 
termine. 

But  concerning  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  colonies,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  They  were  missionary  colonies.  They  were  self-supporting 
missions,  of  the  only  kind  that  can  succeed.  And  they  were  composed  of 
men  who  possessed,  the  qualities  indispensable  for  such  an  undertaking. 
They  went  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  at  their  own  expense ;  deter- 
mined by  the  help  of  God,  in  whom  they  trusted,  to  make  themselves  a 
home,  to  live  and  die  and  leave  their  posterity,  in  the  land  of  the  heathen 
whose  salvation  they  sought.  #- 

In  1646,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  celebrated 
John  Eliot  began  his  labors  at  Nonantum,  now  a  part  of  Newton.  He  had 
commenced  the  study  of  the  native  language  in  1641.  He  had  now  become 
able  to  converse  and  preach  in  it ;  and  had  conversed  with  the  natives  from 
I'arious  places  in  the  vicinity,  and  knew  how  they  were  alfected  towards 
the  gospeL  He  now  established  regular  preaching  among  them  on  tho 
Sablmth  ;  the  neighboring  ministers  agreeing  to  supi)ly  his  pulpit  in  his 
absence.  On  the  28th  of  October,  he  and  three  others  went  to  Nonantum, 
where  an  assembly  of  Indians  met  him  by  invitation.  After  prayer,  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  scnnon  an  hour  and  a  quarter  long,  in  which  he  Stated 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  applied  thoni  to  the  condition  of 
his  hearers.  He  then  asked  ihein  whether  they  understood  his  discourse, 
and  they  replied  that  they  understood  all.  A  fortniL''ht  afterwards,  he  m?t 
a  still  larger  as5(Mnl)ly  at  the  same  place.  After  sjH'ndiiig  a  short  time  in 
instructinir  the  children,  he  addressed  them  for  about  one  hr)ur  on  the  nature 
o{  Grxl,  tlie  plan  of  salvation  ihrouL^h  Christ,  the  neres^sity  of  faith,  and 
the  awful  consecjuences  of  noglectinif  the  gospel.  The  wliole  assembly 
a|>iK?ared  serious  and  attentive  ;  and  after  the  sermon,  an  agcul  Indian  rose 
up,  and  with  tears  inquired  whether  it  was  not  too  late  for  sueh  an  old  man 
as  he,  who  was  now  near  death,  to  repent  and  seek  after  (Jod.  In  con- 
clusion, the  Indians  said  they  thanked  God  for  the  visit,  and  for  the  won- 
derful things  they  had  heard'.  At  his  third  visit,  the  assembly  was  less 
numerous  ;  for  the  ])owows,  the  priests,  or  more  i)roi>erly,  conjurers,  had 
forbidden  the  people  to  attend.  But  those  present  were  serious,  and  seemed 
much  affected  by  the  discourse.  A  few  days  afterwanN,  sev<'ral  Indians 
came  and  requested  to  Ik*  admitted  into  English  families  and  taught  the 
Christian  religion;  and  at  the  next  meeting,  alU  present  otlere*!  their  chil- 
dren for  instruction.  A  settlement  of  *'  praying  liulians  "  was  soon  formed 
at  Nonantum  ;  but  in  lOol  it  was  removed*  to  Natick,  where  a  church  was 
oriranizod  in  1661,  and  the  conmmnity  flourisli-'d  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  labors  of  Eliot  were  m)t  conHned  to  this  settlement.  He  travelled 
extensivelv  amonir  the  Indians,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Worcester  County.  He 
visited  Martha's  Vineyard  ;  and  once  preached  the  gospt-l  to  the  famous 
King  Philip  of  Pokanciket,  who  rejected  it  with  disdain.  He  translated  the 
Bible  and  oilier  Christian  books  into  the  lantruage  of  the  Indians.     01  hi.s 
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Bible,  1500  copies  were  published  in  1663,  and  2000  in  1686.  They  were 
printed  at  Cambridge,  and  were  the  only  Bibles  printed  in  America  till  a 
much  later  period.  Eliot  died  in  1690,  aged  65.  He  was  ready  to  depart, 
•nd  "  Welcome  joy  "  was  one  of  hia  last  expressions.  He  has  ever  since 
been  called  "  the  aposlle  of  the  Indians." 

Bat  Eliot  ^vas  not  the  first  who  preached  to  the  Indians  of  New  Eng- 
land. Thomas  Mayhew  began  his  labors  at  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1643. 
After  laboring  successfully  for  three  years,  he  sailed  for  England,  to  solicit 
aid.  The  ship  was  lost  in  the  voyage.  His  father,  Thomas  Mayhew,  who 
was  the  proprietor  and  governor  of  the  island,  though  about  70  years 
of  age,  then  engaged  in  the  work,  and  continued  his  labors  till  1681,  when 
he  died  at  the  age  of  93.  His  grandson  succeeded ;  and  for  five  genera- 
tions, till  the  death  of  Zechariah  Mayhew  in  1803,  aged  87,  that  family 
supplied  ^stors  to  the  Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  Nantucket  was 
incuided  in  the  scene  of  iheir  labors. 


In  Plymouth  colony,  an  Inlian  congregation  was  early  gathered  at 
Harshpee,  of  which  the  Rev.  Richard  Bourn  was  pastor.  And  among 
those  who  labored  in  this  work  during  Eliot's  life,  the  names  of  Treat, 
Tupper  and  Cotton  in  Plymouth;  Gookin,  Thatcher  and  Rawson  in  Mas- 
mchusetta ;  and  Fitch  and  Pierson  in  Connecircnt,  ar  emenlioned  with  distin- 
guished honor.  As  the  result  of  these  eflbrts,  there  ^ve^e  in  1675,  fourteen 
settlements  of  "  praying  Indians,"  and  24  regular  congregations.  In  six  of 
these,  churches  had  been  organized.  One  i^-as  at  Natick,  one  at  Grafton, 
one  at  Marahpee,  two  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  one  on  Nantucket.  The 
population  of  the  14  towns  was  3600 ;  and  there  were  94  Indian  preachers. 

These  Indians  were  instructed,  not  only  in  religion,  but  also  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life.  The  men  became  farmers.  They  ploughed  and  sowed 
and  gathered  in  their  harvests.  The  women  learned  to  spin  and  weave,  to 
«ew  and  knit,  and  to  perlsrm  the  various  duties  of  housewifery.  Magis- 
trates were  appointed  to  administer  justice,  and  to  sustain  good  morals. 
The  children  were  gathered  into  schools,  and  many  of  the  teachers  were 
educated  Indians.  They  showed,  as  American  Indians  have  always 
.  ahowed,  an  uncommon  degree  both  of  readiness  and  ability  to  throw  off 
their  barbarous  habits  and  become  civilized  men. 

Animating  accounts  of  these  labors  and  conversions  were  written  from 
time  to  time,  and  published  in  England.  They  eicitcd  intense  interest. 
Liberal  contributions  were  made  for  defraying  the  expense  of  these  labort 
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of  love.     With  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  collections  were  taken  up  in  the 
churches.      In   1649,  "The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New 
England"  was  incorporated.     With  the  funds  raised  for  that  purpose,  lands 
were  purchased,  yielding  an  income  of  more  than  £500  a  year,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  heen  faithfully  expended  in  printing  Eliot's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  paying  the  salaries  of  Eliot,  Mayhew,  Bourn  and  other  missionaries, 
and  of  several  white  and  Indian  school-masters,  and  in  meeting  divers 
other  expenses  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.     On  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  the  Second,  the  corporation  was  esteemed  dead  in  law ;  and 
Col.  Bedingfield,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  sold  the  Society  an  estate 
worth  X322  a  year,  repossessed  himself  of  the  land,  and  refused  to  repay 
the  money  he  had  received  for  it ;  but  in  1661  a  new  charter  was  grantedf 
and  the  estate  was  restored  to  the  Society.     The  celebrated  Robert  Boyle 
was  among  the  most  zealous  and  influential  of  those  who  procured  the  new 
charter,  and  was  made  "  governor"  of  the  Society,  which  office  he  held  for 
thirty  years.     In  this  second  charter,  it  was  called  "  The  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  among  the  heathen  nations  of  New  England  and  the 
parts  adjacent  in  America."     Richard  Baxter  was  its  earnest  and  efficient 
friend.     Nor  was  this  all.     Cotton  Mather  was  informed  by  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Luesden,  that  the  example  of  New  England  had  awakened  the  Dutch  . 
to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  in  Ceylon,  and  their  other  East 
India  possessions,  and  tliat  multitudes  there  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity.*    And  in  1698,  some  zealous  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
moved,  Bishop  Burnet  says,  by  the  example  of  the  Dissenters,  whose  evan- 
gelical labors  they  admired,  formed  tlie  "  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,"  which  is  so  well  kno^vn  for  its  labors  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  especially  for  the  support  it  afforded  to  Swartz  and  his  missionary 
brethren  in  Southern  India.     In  1701,  the  English  "  Society  for  Propagat- 
ing the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts"  was  instituted.     Most  writers  confound 
this  with  the  **  Society  for   Propa«rating  the  Gospel  in   New   England," 
already  mentioned ;  but  they  are  difttirici  societies,  and  for  many  years  each 
carried  on  its  own  system  of  operations  in  New  England.     This  was  an  era 
of  missionarv  enterprise.     In    1705,  the   Danes  commenced  a  mission  in 
Southern  Intlia,  and  another  in  Greenhind  in  1708.    The  *'  Society  in  Scot- 
land for  Propafratincf  Christian  Knowled^^'"  was  formed  at  Edinburgh  in 
1709.      In  1725,  lierkeley  the  j>hiIosoi)her,  then  Dean  of  Derry,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Cloyne,  puljlished  his  ''  Schemes  for  Converting  the  Savage 
Americans  to  Christianity,"  by  a  College  wliich  he  proposed  to  establish  at 
Bermuda,  and  to  which  he  was  ready  to  devote  his  life  and  fortune.     Hav- 
ing obtained  some  ])rivate  suhscrijilions,  and  a  promise  fiom  the  L^overnment 
of  a  grant  of  land  and  .1!20,000  in  money,  he  rumo  to  liliode   Island  in 
1728;  but  the  promise  of  tlic  irovevnmeni  was  never  fuHillod,  and  having 
made  some  generous  donations  to  Yule  Collet^e  and  to  several  clcrg>'mcn, 
he  returned  to  Europe  in   1731.     In  1732,  ih.»  liist  jMoraviun^  mission  was 
undertaken.      It  was  to  the  slaves  in  the   West  Indies.      The   Moravian 
mission  to  Greenland  was  commenced  the  next  year.     So  extensively  had 
the   flame  of  missionary  zeal    already  pervaded  ^the    Protestant   world. — 
But  let  us  return  to  New  England. 

•The  Dotch  obtained  popsewon  of  a  part  of  Formosa  in  IfiSl  Soon  after,  Robert 
Joniaii  and  olhers  labored  ihero  for  ihe  conversion  of  ilio  nilivin  wiili  great  Bucce«i.  The 
esacl  dale  of  hin  laluus  U  doul.lful.  Mullicr,  in  U;!>7,  ^u'\d  it  u:ir  50  years  Hgo.  If  ao,  he 
probably  left  Holland  befoio  llie  repoil  of  Kliot*8  iai»orH  rtached  ibal  country,  ^•lll^  Mather'a 
accoont  of  LocMlen^ti  letter  favors  the  belief,  that  iliis  niinKion  uho  was  the  result  of  the  ei- 
ainple  of  New  England.  In  a  few  yeura,  the  Dutch  were  expelled  from  Foimosa,  and 
Chrivtiaoity  waa  eiiingaished  ibcro. 
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Philip  of  Pokanoket  had  resolved  to  exterminate  the  Europeans  from 
•New  England;*  and  for  this  purpose,  endeavored  to  combine  the  whole 
force  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  them.  The 
war  began  in  1675.  A  warrior  and  statesman  so  sagacious  as  Philip  could 
iio<  overlook  the  Christian  Indians.  He  must  have  done  all  in  his  power, 
both  by  persuasions  and  by  threats,  to  procure  their  assistance;  and  it 
would  have  been  strange  if  none  had  been  found,  of  all  the  unrenewed  in 
the  Christian  towns,  to  regard  his  enterprise  with  favor ;  and  it  was  inevi- 
table that  they  should  be  suspected.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
very  few,  if  any  of  them,  entered  into  Philip's  designs.  Eliot  loudly 
asserted  their  innocence,  and  thereby  brought  upon  himself  no  little  odium. 
They  sufiered  from  both  parties.  Some  were  put  to  death  by  Philip,  for 
betraying  his  designs ;  some  fell  in  battle  against  bis  followers ;  some  were 
executed  by  the  authority  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  as  his  accomplices ; 
iSome  were  the  victims  o^a  partisan  warfare,  carried  on  against  all  Indians 
indiscriminately.  Finally,  the  legislature,  probably  with  the  double  view 
of  protecting  them  and  guarding  against  them,  ordered  them  all  to  be  gath- 
ered into  &ve  towns,  which  they  must  not  leave  without  a  white  protector ; 
and  afterwards,  500  of  them  were  removed  to  Deer  Island,  and  other  islands 
in  Boston  Bay.  When  they  were  released  from  this  confinement,  they 
found  many  of  their  towns  in  ruins,  their  fields  laid  waste,  and  their  hopeful 
beginnings  in  civilization  blasted.  They  renewed  their  attempts,  but  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  discouragement  and  despondency  which  the  events 
of  this  war  had  brought  upon  tlicm. 

Still,  the  progress  of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians,  though  interrupted 
and  retarded,  went  on.  In  1685,  the  praying  Indians-in  Plymouth  colony 
were  estimated  at  1439.  In  1696,  there  were  30  Indian  churches  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, some  of  which  had  Indian  pastors.  In  1698,  the  whole  number 
of  Indians  in  Massachusetts  is  said  to  have  been  4168,  and  thenuml)er  of 
"  converted"  Indians  3000.  Probably,  in  this  last  estimate,  all  catechumens 
were  reckoned  as  converts.  A  e^reat  part  of  those  who  obstinately  ad- 
hered to  their  ancient  paganism,  had  either  perished  in  Pbilip's  war,  or 
left  the  country  at  its  close,  and  became  amalgamated  with  distant  tribes. 
Others  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  vices,  from  which  nothing  but  con- 
version to  Christianity  can  save  barbarians  who  dwell  among  civilized 
men. 

In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  missionary  efforts  were  less  success- 
ful. The  Narragansetts  were  generally  and  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity;  though  they  permitted  Roger  Williams,  as 
a  personal  favor,  to  preach  among  them  occasionally,  when  he  could  find 
leisure  from  his  niunerous  controversies  and  secular  cares.  When  the 
Massachusetts  colony  attempted  by  negociation  to  prevent  them  from  joining 
Philip,  they  demanded,  as  one  article  of  the  treaty,  that  no  attempts  should 
be  made  for  their  conversion.  To  this,  of  course,  the  Puritans  could  not 
agree.  When  Mayhew  requested  the  privilege  of  preaching  among  them, 
one  of  their  sachems  told  him  to  preach  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  make 
diem  honest  in  the  first  place.  Yet  something  was  done.  Mr.  Fitch  and 
Mr.  Pierson  labored  industriously  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  about 
them.  The  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England  made 
donations  "for  the  encouragement  of  well-deserving  Indians"  among  the 

*It  do«i  not  appear  that  this  war  was  provoked  by  anj  injnstiee  or  injury  received 
from  the  colonists.  Philip  himself  never  advanced  such  a  pretence.  It  was,  on  his  part, 
porely  a  matter  of  "state  necessity," — to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  commanity,  which 
wootd  soon  become  too  strong  for  his  people  to  cope  with.  It  was  the  same  in  principle, 
M  tht  waiB  ondertaken  in  Europe  **[to  preserve  the  balance  of  powerj' 
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Pequots  and  other  tribes,  and  the  Governor  of  the  New  Haven  colony  was 
one  of  the  agents  for  distributing  them.  Mr.  James,  of  Easthampton,  fitted 
himself  for  the  work  of  instructing  the  Indians  on  Long  Island,  and  was 
engaged  in  that  employment  in  1660,  at  the  expense  of  the  same  society. 
And,  finally,  before  the  commencement  of  Philip's  war,  there  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  Norwich,  Ct.,  40  converted  Indians  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fitch, 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Nonvich;  but  Uncas,  the  great  sachem  of  that 
region,  would  not  suffer  any  of  his  people  to  be  gathered  into  Christian 
towns.     Subsequent  labors  were  more  successful. 

In  1733,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parks,  sustained  by  the  same  society,  began  to 
preach  to  the  Indians  in  Westerly  and  Charlestown,  R.  I.  From  the 
beginning,  his  labors  seem  to  have  been  moderately  successful.  But  in 
February,  1743,  a  number  of  Christian  Indians  from  Stonington,  Ct., 
came  to  visit  their  countrymen ;  and  from  that  time  the  awakening  seemed 
to  be  almost  universal.  They  abandoned  their  Jmices  and  drunken  revels, 
and  crowded  the  places  of  worship.  Within  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
more  than  60  were  received  into  the  church.  The  whole  community 
appears  to  have  become  nominally  Christians.  A  few  years  later,  the 
number  of  truly  pious  persons  among  the  Narragansetts,  was  thought  to 
be  at  least  70 ;  of  the  Pequots,  about  20 ;  of  the  Neanticks,  6  or  7 ;  of 
the  Mohegans,  20  or  30 ;  of  the  Montauk  tribe,  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long 
Island,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horton  had  labored  for  several  years,  15  or 
16 ;  besides  a  considerable  number  of  the  Stonington  tribe. 

Mr.  Horton,  who  has  just  been  mentioned,  was  sustained  by  the  Society 
in  Scotland  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  In  1730,  that  society 
had  appointed  a  committee  at  Boston,  through  whom  some  missions  had 
been  commenced  with  little  success.  This  committee  continues,  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  to  expend  a  part  of  the  annual  income  of  that  society ;  and  the 
mission  of  the  American  Board  among  the  Stockbridge  Indians  is  now  in 
part  sustained  by  its  appropriations. — In  1741,  the  Society  appointed  a 
similar  committee  at  New  York,  and  by  them  Mr.  Horton  was  stationed 
on  Long  Island.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  he  baptized  35  adults 
and  44  children.  The  mission  was  abandoned  in  1753,  but  the  church 
continued  for  many  years  afterwards. 

In  1734,  Mr.  John  Sergeant  resigned  his  office  as  tutor  in  Yale  College, 
to  commence  a  mission  among  the  Stockbridge  Indians ;  or  rather,  among 
the  wandering  Mohegans,  whom  his  labors  ultimately  collected  at  Stock- 
bridge  into  a  tribe  which  still  bears  that  name.  His  hearers  were  few  at 
first,  but  soon  increased ;  and  in  a  few  months  he  baptized  more  than  50 
of  them.  They  began  to  collect  and  build  their  town  in  May,  1736. 
That  year,  they  planted  three  times  as  much  corn  as  they  had  ever  done 
before.  A  house  of  worship  and  a  school-house  were  erected  for  their 
accommodation  at  the  expense  of  the  province.  In  about  three  years  he 
was  able  to  preach  in  the  Mohegan  language,  into  which  he  afterwards 
translated  nearly  the  whole  New  Testament,  considerable  parts  of  the  Old, 
and  some  other  religious  works.  Placing  his  chief  hopes  of  success  in  the 
education  of  ^outh,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  Manual  Labor  Seminary,  in 
which  the  pupils  should  contribute  to  their  own  support,  the  boys  by  agri- 
cultural labor,  and  the  girls  by  housewifery.  Subscriptions  were  solicited 
for  that  purpose  in  England,  but  they  amounted  only  to  an  insufficient 
sum.  Mf.  Hollis,  however,  the  founder  of  the  Hollis  professorship  at 
Harvard  College,  provided  for  the  education  of  twelve  boys.  Afterwards, 
he  doubled  the  number,  and  fmally,  as  some  say,  raised  it  to  thirty-six. 
Land  was  procured,  a  school-house  was  built,  and  some  of  the  boys  were 
collected ;  when  Mr.  Sergeant  was  removed  by  death,  at  the  age  of  39,  in 
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July,  1749.  The  Indians,  who  had  learned  to  love  him  as  a  father  and  A 
friend,  thronged  around  his  death-bed,  where  he  reminded  them  of  his  past 
instructions,  and  charged  them  to  remember  and  practice  what  he  had 
taught,  that  they  might  meet  him  in  peace  in  another  world.  Their 
improvement,  during  his  ministry,  had  been  great.  When  he  first  came 
among  them,  they  were  less  than  50  in  number,  living  wretchedly  and 
viciously  in  miserable  wigwams,  widely  dispersed,  and  frequently  changing 
place.  He  left  them,  218  in  number,  settled  in  a  thriving  town,  with 
twenty  houses  built  in  the  English  style.  He  had  baptized  182,  of  whom 
129  still  resided  there,  and  42  were  communicants.  Besides  the  charity- 
school,  there  were  55  scholars  in  a  school  under  Mr.  Woodbridge.  After 
his  death,  Mr.  Woodbridge  had  the  charge  of  the  mission,  till  that  great 
and  good  man,  Jfjij^MJhan  Edwards,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  North- 
ampton,  was  placed- »t  its  head.  He  labored  there  for  six  years,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the^ociety,  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  white  inhab- 
itants ;  but,  as  wiU  usually  be  the  case  where  duties  are  ably  and  conscien- 
tiously performed  by  a  man  whose  ruling  passion  is  for  some  other  employ- 
ment, with  little  success.  Here  he  wrote  his  treatises  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  WiU,  and  on  Original  Sin.  After  laboring  here  six  years,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  college  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  but  died  soon  after 
entering  on  the  duties  of  his  ofHce.  He  was  succeeded  at  Stockbridge 
by  Mr.  West,  and  he  by  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
mission.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  many  of  the  Stck^kbridge  In- 
dians served  in  Sie  American  army,  and  they  lost  much  in  respect  to  men, 
morals  and  wealth.  After  the  war,  a  part  of  the  tribe,  and  still  later  the 
remainder,  removed  to  the  central  part  of  New  York.  Their  next  removal 
was  to  the  banks  of  the  White  river,  in  Indiana ;  the  next  to  Green  Bay,  in 
Michigan ;  and  the  next,  in  1834,  to  their  present  residence,  on  the  east 
side  of  lake  Winnebago.  The  church,  which  had  become  extinct,  was 
re-organized  at  New  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  in  1818,  with  eleven  members. 
In  1827y  it  came  under  the  care  of  the  American  Board. 

In  1734,  the  same  year  in  which  Sergeant  began  his  labors  at  Stock- 
bridge,  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  commenced  a  mission  to  the 
Creeks  in  Georgia ;  but  the  inhabitants  being  dissatisfied  with  their  refusal 
to  bear  arms  against  the  Spaniards,  who  were  attempting  to  expel  the 
colonists  from  the  country,  they  retired  to  Pennsylvania.  The  accounts 
which  one  of  them,  who  returned  to  Europe,  gave  of  the  condition  of  the 
Indians,  so  excited  the  missionary  zeal  of  his  brethren,  that  many  ofiered 
themselves  for  the  service,  and  twelve  were  appointed.  In  1739,  Christian 
Henry  Rauch  was  sent  to  New  York,  to  commence  a  mission.  On  his 
arrival,  in  July,  1740,  he  soon  became  acquainted  with  two  Mohegans, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Shekomeko,  a  place  about  25  miles  from  the 
Hudson,  nearly  east  from  Kingston,  and  on  the  border  of  Sharon,  Ct. 
After  patiently  enduring  much  disheartening  opposition  from  both  Indians 
and  white  men  till  the  spring  of  1742,  his  instructions,  and  especially  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  began  to  take  effect,  and  several  were  baptized. 
Among  them  were  the  two  with  whom  he  first  became  acquainted  in  New 
York.  The  gospel  now  made  rapid  progress.  Indians  came  from  other 
settlements,  some  of  them  25  miles,  to  hear  the  preacher  speak  "  of  God, 
who  became  man,  and  loved  the  Indians  so  much,  that  he  gave  his  life  to 
save  them  from  the  devil  and  from  the  service  of  siiv."  Several  Brethren 
now  joined  Rauch.  They  supported  themselves  chiefly  by  working  wit^ 
their  hands  for  the  Indians,  and  lived  and  dressed  In  the  Indian  style 
They  extended  their  labors  to  neighboring  settlements,  both  of  Indians  an( 
of  white  men,  in  Connecticut  and  in  New  York.    rBrethren  from  Bethle 
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hem,  and  from  Europe,  and  among  the  rest,  Count  Zinzendorf,  visited  them, 
and  travelled  and  preached  among  their  pegplc.  But  they  were  not  free 
from  the  troubles  that  usually  attend  missions  to  the  Indians.  The  rum- 
sellers  in  the  vicinity  were  alarmed  at  the  loss  of  their  gains,  and  labored 
indastriously  to  seduce  the  Indians  into  intemperance  and  other  vices. 
Among  the  whites,  the  Brethren  were  represented  as  in  league  with  the 
French  in  Canada,  and  as  furnishing  the  Indians  with  arms  to  murder 
the  whites.  The  countiy  was  alarmed,  garrisons  were  raised,  and  some 
white  settlers  forsook  their  plantations,  and  retired  to  less  exposed  regions. 
The  Brethren  were  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  militia,  and  harrassed  with 
prosecutions  to  enforce  compliance.  Finally,  an  act  of  the  legislature  was 
obtained,  requiring  all  suspected  persons  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  and 
another,  forbidding  the  Brethren  to  instruct  the  Indians,  or  to  appear  among 
them  without  having  first  taken  the  oath.  As  they  had  religious  scruples 
concerning  all  oaths,  they  retired  to  Bethlehem,  and  soon  after  invited  their 
flock  to  follow  them.  The  Indians  were  unwilling  to  leave  their  ancient 
homes;  but  white  claimants  seized  their  land,  and  set  a  watch  to  pre- 
vent the  occasional  visits  of  the  Brethren ;  and  at  last  a  considerable  number 
of  them  complied. 

Only  temporary  buildings  were  erected  for  the  Indians  at  Bethlehem.  A 
tract  of  200  acres  of  land  was  purchased  about  30  miles  further  up  the  Le» 
high,  where  a  new  town  was  commenced,  which  they  called  Gnadenhu** 
etten,  or  Tents  of  Grace.  To  this  place  the  remaining  converts  from  New 
York  and  Connecticut  gradually  repaired,  and  the  settlement  increased  till 
it  contained  500  souls.  More  land  was  bought  and  cultivated,  a  sawmill 
was  built,  and  the  traffic  in  lumber  with  the  towns  down  the  Lehigh  was 
commenced  ;  but  hunting  continued  to  be  an  important  means  of  support. 
Still,  as  many  companies  of  travelling  Indians  must  be  entertained,  to  con- 
ciliate their  favor  and  prepare  them  to  receive  the  gospel,  it  was  necessary 
to  furnish  a  part  of  their  provisions  from  Bethlehem,  As  the  congregation 
at  Gnadenhuetten  grew  strong,  the  brethren  exiondcd  their  labors  to  other 
places,  and  especially  to  the  country  on  the  Susquchannah,  where  several 
permanent  missions  were  commenced. 

In  1753,  several  Indian  tribes  farther  north  were  secretly  preparing  to 
join  the  French  in  Canada,  in  a  war  upon  the  En<!flish  colonies ;  and  for  this 
reason  they  wished  to  remove  the  Christian  Indians  at  Gnadenhuetten 
from  the  country  which  they  intended  soon  to  make  a  theatre  of  war. 
i^epeated  messages  were  sent  them  in  the  name  of  the  Six  Nations  and 
of  other  tribes,  urging  them  to  remove  to  places  further  in  the  interior, 
and  even  threatening  them  with  vengeance  if  they  refused.  At  length  the 
war  commenced,  and  the  whole  region  was  filled  with  bloodshed  and  dismay. 
One  night  in  November,  1755,  a  party  of  Indians  in  the  French  interest 
attacked  the  mission  house  while  the  family  was  at  supper.  Several  of 
the  inmates  were  shot,  and  the  building  was  set  on  fire.  Eleven  men, 
women  and  children  perished,  and  only  five  escaped.  Several,  who  had 
retreated  to  the  garret,  were  consumed  by  the  flames.  When  the  report  of 
muskets  was  first  heard,  some  of  the  Christian  Indians  ofltred  to  attack 
the  enemy,  but  were  dissuaded.  The  whole  congi'egation  then  fled  to  the 
neighboring  forests,  and  their  invaders  destroyed  their  town.  The  congre- 
gation retired  to  Bethlehem.  Here,  and  at  Nain,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  they  dwelt,  amidst  many  dangers  and  trials,  till  the  return  of 
peace.  Jn  1763,  the  pagan  Indians  again  commenced  hostilities.  The 
usual  atrocities  of  Indian  warfare  were  enacted  all  along  the  frontier.  The 
white  people  were  exasperated  against  all  Indians,  feared  all,  and  tnisted 
none.     The  Brethren  and  their  converts  were  threatened  with  destruction^ 
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The  congregation  at  Bethlehem  retired  to  Nazareth ;  and  finally,  to  save 
them  from  the  violence  of  their  enemies,  both  red  and  white,  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  removed  them  to  Philadelphia  and  lodged  them  in  the 
barracks.  Even  here  they  were  in  danger ;  and  to  defend  them  from  the 
mob,  a  rampart  was  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  barracks,  and  eight  heavy 
cannon  were  mounted  upon  it.  Here  they  were  supported  at  the  expense 
of  the  government,  and  enjoyed  such  religious  privileges  as  their  situation 
allowed,  till  March,  1765.  While  here,  about  60  of  them  died  from  the 
effects  of  confinement,  small  pox  and  fever. 

On  their  release,  they  thought  it  best  to  settle  farther  from  the 
frontier,  in  the  Indian  country.  Afler  a  long  and  tedious  march  through 
the  wilderness,  they  commenced  their  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehannah,  towards  its  head  waters.  They  called  their  new  town 
Friedenhuetten,  or  Tents  of  Peace.  Here  they  soon  had  a  village  of  thir- 
teen Indian  huts  and  more  than  40  wooden  houses  in  European  style, 
covered  with  shingles,  and  furnished  with  windows  and  chimneys  ;  a  neat 
and  spacious  chapel  was  erected  ;  and  about  250  acres  of  land  were  planted 
with  Indian  com.  The  fame  of  this  settlement  spread  among  the  Indians. 
Many,  even  from  distant  tribes,  came  to  see  it.  They  admired  its  beauty, 
and  the  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants,  especially  in  times  of  famine.  Many 
of  their  heathen  visitors  were  awakened,  and  some  appeared  to  become 
Christians  indeed.  The  town  grew.  A  larger  chapel  was  needed  and 
built.  Two  new  school  houses  were  erected.  A  powerful  awakening  com- 
menced in  an  Indian  town  about  30  miles  up  the  river,  and  a  mission  was 
established  there. 

In  1767,  David  Leisberger,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  missionaries,  visited 
the  Indians  on  the  Alleghany  river,  in  the  Northwest  comer  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania.  He  found  them  degraded  and  ferocious,  even  beyond  his  previous 
conception  ;  but  he  obtained  a  favorable  hearing,  and  by  agreement  visited 
them  again  the  next  year,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  brethren.  Here, 
notwithstanding  the  most  violent  opposition  from  a  part  of  the  people,  they 
made  very  gratifying  progress.  A  small  settlement  was  commenced,  and 
several  were  baptized.  But  war  breaking  out  among  the  Indians  in  that 
Ticinity,  and  a  favorable  offer  being  made  by  chiefs  farther  west,  the 
congregation  embarked  in  April,  1770,  and  passing  down  the  river,  by 
Pittsburgh,  as  far  as  Beaver  Creek,  penetrated  the  wilderness  to  the 
north,  and  built  Friedenstadt,  or  the  Town  of  Peace,  a  little  west  of  the 
western  line  of  Pennsylvania.  Here,  too,  they  met  with  opposition  and 
success.  The  number  of  their  he€u*ers  constantly  increased,  and  among 
their  converts  was  one  man  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Brfthren  at  Gnadenhuetten.  In  1772,  they  were  joined  by  the  congregation 
at  Friedenhuetten,  241  in  number,  who  found  it  desiraole  to  retire  from 
the  gradually  increasing  white  population.  The  same  year,  Leisberger 
risited,  by  invitation,  the  chiefs  and  council  of  a  town  on  the  Muskingum, 
and  having  made  the  most  desirable  arrangements  with  the  Indians,  began 
to  build  the  new  town  of  Shoenbmnn,  or  Beautiful  Spring.  Soon  after, 
another  part  of  the  congregation  began  to  build  Gnadenhuetten,  ten  miles 
beloWt^  To  this  vicinity  all  removed  during  the  course  of  this  year  and  the 
next  Here,  petty  wars  raged  around  them,  and  they  had  many  trials ;  but 
the  Indians  who  had  invited  them  were  pleased  with  their  proceedings,  and 
W  their  request,  a  third  town  was  built,  which  they  called  Lichtenaa. 
Hany  Indians  in  the  vicinity  were  awakened,  and  the  population  of  the 
town  increased.  In  1776,  there  were  414  Christian  Indians  on  the  Musk- 
ingum; Leisberger's  Delaware  spelling  book  and  grammar  had  been  printer' 
and  introduced  into  the  sohools,  and  several  hymns  and  passages  of  Scri{ 
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tare  were  in  constant  use,  both  in  the  Delaware  and  Mohegan  languages. 

The  war  of  the  American  revolution  now  commenced,  and  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  north  and  west  soon  engaged  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Christian  Indians  took  no  part  in  the  war.  With  this,  the  ignorant 
and  unprincipled  of  both  parties  were  dissatisfied ;  each  suspected  them  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  other,  and  efforts  were  made  to  force  them  into 
the  contest  which  was  raging  around  them.  At  last,  in  1781,  the  British 
Commander  at  Detroit,  believing  them  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Americans  and 
perhaps  acting  as  spies,  sent  an  Indian  force  accompanied  by  an  English 
officer,  who  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  missionaries  and  people  to  the 
Sanduiksy  river,  near  LaJke  Erie,  and  there  led  them  in  the  wilderness. 
Here  they  suffered  much  from  cold  and  famine.  Meanwhile,  some  mem- 
bers of  their  community,  who  had  been  carried  prisoners  to  Pittsburgh  by 
the  Americans,  were  released,  and  returned  to  their  former  homes.  They 
were  followed  by  a  band  of  about  160  ruffians,  determined  to  destroy  the 
Christian  Indians  on  the  Muskingum,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Sandusky 
and  destroy  the  missionaries  and  their  followers  there.  Col.  Gibson, 
having  discovered  the  plot,  sent  messengers  from  Pittsburgh  to  give  the 
alarm ;  but  they  were  too  late.  The  ruffians  arrived  early  in  March. 
They  informed  the  Indians  that  they  had  come  to  convey  them  to  Pitts- 
burgh, where  they  would  be  safe.  They  persuaded  those  at  two  of  the 
towns  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  made  them  prisoners,  and  then  bade  them, 
as  they  were  Christian  Indians,  to  prepare  for  death  in  a  christian  manner, 
for  they  should  all  die  the  next  day.  After  recovering  from  the  first  shock 
of  consternation,  the  victims  saw  that  their  fate  was  inevitable,  and  spent 
the  night  in  prayer,  singing,  and  mutual  exhortation.  On  the  next  day,  the 
men  were  collected  into  one  house  and  the  women  and  children  into  an- 
other, where  they  were  murdered  and  scalped.  Of  tlie  whole  number, 
96  were  thus  butchered,  and  only  two  escaped.  The  ruflians  then  marched 
to  the  other  town  ;  but  the  people  there  had  learned  their  danger  and  fled. 
They  then  proceeded  to  the  Sandusky ;  but  the  missionaries  had  been 
removed  to  Detroit  by  order  of  the  British  commander,  and  the  congregation 
was  dispersed. 

From  this  succession  of  calamities,  the  mission  never  fully  recovered ; 
though  many  praiseworthy  efforts  were  made.  By  the  aid  of  the  British 
Governor  at  Detroit,  a  tract  of  land  was  procured  and  a  settlement  was 
commenced,  which  they  called  Gnadenhuetten,  about  30  miles  from  De- 
troit, on  the  American  side  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  Here  parts  of  the  scattered 
congregation  gradually  collected,  and  the  village  and  adjoining  fields  began 
to  be  admired,  when  the  hostility  of  the  surrounding  Indians  compelled 
them  to  abandon  it  in  1786.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  had 
ordered  that  the  district  belonging  to  the  three  congregations  on  the  Mus- 
kingum should  be  restored  to  them,  with  as  much  land  as  the  surveyor 
general  should  think  proper,  and  the  people  were  desirous  to  return ; 
but  the  Delaware  and  other  pagan  Indians  positively  declared  that  they 
would  not  suffer  it.  A  temporary  settlement  was  therefore  effected  near 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  some  40  miles  east  from  the  Sandusky, 
which  they  called  Pilgerruh,  or  Pilgrim's  Rest.  Here  they  received  a  very 
seasonable  supply  of  provisions  from  Bethlehem,  and  of  corn  and  blankets 
from  the  United  States  government,  with  a  promise  of  500  bushels  of  corn 
and  other  necessaries  on  their  arrival  at  tlie  Muskingum.  These  promised 
supplies  were  finally  sent  them  at  Pilgerruh.  But  the  hostility  of  their 
pagan  neighbors  would  not  allow  the  pilgrims  to  rest  in  their  present  loca- 
tion. They  left  it  in  1787,  and  after  several  removals,  finally  settled,  in 
1792,  on  a  tract  of  25,000  acres  assigned  them  by  the  British  government 
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on  the  river  Thames.  This  they  caliecT  Fairfield.  It  was  aboat  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  this  town,  that  Gen.  Harrison  obtained  an  important  victory, 
during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  over  the  British  and  Indian  forces 
under  Gen.  Proctor  and  Tecumseh.  Fairfield  shared  the  fate  of  many  vil- 
lages on  both  sides  of  the  national  boundary.  Its  stores  were  seized  for 
the  use  of  the  invading  army,  and  the  village  was  broken  up.  After  the 
war,  the  Brethren  built  New  Fairfield,  on  the  opposite  branch  of  the  river. 
Here,  in  1830,  there  was  a  congregation  of  318,  of  whom  38  were  commu- 
nicants. 

Peace  having  been  restored  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States 
after  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  Congress  having  granted  the  Brethren 
4000  acres  of  land  at  each  of  the  three  stations  on  the  Muskingum,  one  of  the 
brethren  went  to  survey  the  country.  The  ground  where  they  formerly 
dwelt  was  overgrown  with  briars  and  thorns,  and  infested  with  wild  beasts. 
The  chimneys  were  still  standing  in  rows,  and  the  bones  of  the  slaugh- 
tered Indians  appeared,  mingled  with  the  coals  and  ashes  of  their  dwell- 
ings. In  1798,  Leisberger,  then  nearly  80  years  of  age,  left  Fairfield,  with 
his  wife,  one  of  the  Brethren,  and  more  than  30  Indians,  to  renew  this 
mission.  They  built  a  new  town,  which  they  called  Goshen,  on  the  tract 
attached  to  Shoenbrunn.  Here  they  labored  in  quiet  and  zealously ;  but  the 
Indians  had  mostly  left  the  region,  and  few  conversions  rewarded  their 
laborsl  Several  other  settlements  were  attempted  in  subsequent  years 
among  the  Indians  in  the  north  west  part  of  the  United  States  ;  but  none  of 
them  were  attended  with  much  success,  or  were  of  long  duration.  On 
the  map  attached  to  Loskeil's  History,  which  was  written  in  1788,  twenty 
five  places  are  marked  in  the  territory  now  comprising  the  States  of  Con* 
necticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  where 
there  were  or  had  been  Christian  Indians  under  the  care  of  some  of  these 
missions.  Goshen,  the  last  of  their  stations  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States,  was  abandoned  in  1822.  As  the  Indians  had  nearly  all  left 
that  vicinity,  the  missionary  retired  to  Bethlehem,  and  the  small  remains 
of  their  congregation  removed  to  New  Fairfield.  Of  their  mission  to  the 
Cherokees,  the  principal  facts  will  be  noticed  incidentally,  in  the  history  of 
the  American  Board. 

In  1743,  David  Brainerd  commenced  his  short  but  glorious  career.     He 
was  employed  by  the  New  York  committee  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for 
propagating  Christian  Knowledge.      By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  the 
missionary  at  Stockbridge,  he  commenced  his  labors  at  a  place  called  by 
the   Indians  Kanaurneek,  between  Stockbridge  ^nd    Albany,  and  not  far 
from  New  Lebanon  Springs.     Here,  separated  from  all  civilized  society, 
destitute  of  most  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  obliged  to  go  or  send  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  for  all  his  bread,  and  to  perform  all  his  household  services 
himself,  much  of  the  time  borne  down  by  severe  sickness,  yet  still  obliged  to 
labor,  he  spent  a  year,  living  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  a  hut  erected 
by  his  own  hands.    Here  he  made  some  progress  in  the  language,  composed 
forms  of  prayer  in  it,  so  as  to  pray  with  the  Indians  intelligibly,  translated 
some  of  the  Psalms,  and  taught  the  Indians  to  sing.     He  superintended  an 
English  school  taught  by  his  interpreter,  and  gave  both  to  the  children  and 
their  parents  such  religious  instruction  as  he  was  able  to  impart  and  they  tc 
receive.     He  saw  a  considerable  reformation  of  morals  among  them,  am 
heard  some  anxious  inquiries  after  the  way  of  life.     When  they  learnec 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  them,  they  said  they  had  now  heard  so  mucl 
about  religion,  that  they  could  no  longer  live  without  a  minister,  and  beggec 
him  to  stay ;  but  finally,  by  his  advice,  the  greater  part  of  them  removed  t( 
Stockbridgei  where  they  enjoyed  the  labors  of  Mr,  Sergeant. 
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The  r^ion  to  which  Mr.  Brainerd  was  now  sent,  inchided  the  north  part 
of  New  Jersey,  and  extended  into  Pennsylvania  as  far  as  the  Susquehan* 
nah;  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware  being  intended  as  his  principal  station* 
He  repeatedly  visited  various  parts  of  the  extensive  parish ;  but  the  princi- 
pal scene  of  his  labors  and  success  was  at  Crosweeksung,  since  called  Cros»» 
weeks,  about  20  miles  from  Amboy,  towards  Bordentown.     He  first  visited 
this  place  in  June,  1745.     His  first  audience  consisted  of  four  women  and  a 
few  children.       After  hearing  him,  they  set  off  and  traveled  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  to  inform  their  friends  of  his  arrival,  and  to  invite  their  attendance* 
Soon,  his  hearers  increased  to  more  than  forty.     They  had  formerly  been 
unwilling  to  hear  anything  about  the  gospel ;  but  now  they  were  anxious 
for  instruction,  and  asked  him  to  preach  twice  a  day,  that  they  might  learn 
as  much  as  possible  during  his  visit.     This  change  he  ascribed  to  the  influ* 
ence  of  some  of  the  Indians  who  had  heard  him  at  the  Forks  of  the  Dela* 
waie.     Having  labored  among  them  about  two  weeks,  he  advised  them  to 
apply  to  the  Rev.  William  Tenuant  for  instruction,  and  left  them,  with  a 
promise  of  a  second  visit.     That  visit  was  made  in  August.     Mr.  Tennant 
had  been  there,  and  their  convictions  had  increased  under  his  instructions^ 
When  Mr.  Brainerd  arrived,  the  work  received  a  new  impulse.     In  a  few 
days,  the  inquiry  became  general,  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved.     The 
scenes  that  followed,  resembled  those  of  the  most  genuine  and  powerful  re- 
vivals that  occurred  about  that  time  under  the  preaching  of  Edwards,  the 
Tennants,  and  their  fellow-laborers.     This  visit  lasted  about  a  month ;  and 
during  its  continuance,  fifteen  adults  and  ten  children  were  baptized.     On 
his  return  to  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  be  found  that  some  of  his  people 
from  that  place  had  been  to  Crosweeksung,  a  distance  of  80  miles,  and  there 
felt  the  power  and  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  divine  truth.     His  third  visit  to 
Crosweeksung  was  like  the  second,  a  succession  of  spiritual  triumphs.     In 
February,  1746,  a  school  was  commenced  for  teaching  the  Indians  to  read 
and  WTite  the  English  language,  under  a  teacher  whom  Mr.  Brainerd  had 
procured.     About  30  children  attended  by  day,  and  15  or  20  adults  in  the 
evening.     He  also  sought  to  form  ihem  to  habits  of  industry.     He  per- 
suaded the  committee  that  employed  him  to  advance  a  considerable  amount 
of  money,  to  pay  the  debts  they  had  contracted  by  their  improvidence  before 
their  conversion,  and  for  which  they  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  land. 
He  then  induced  them  to  form  a  settlement  at  Cranberry,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Crosweeksung,  where,  in  about  a  year  they  had  80  acres  of  land  under 
tillage.     A  church  was  organized,  and  23  Indians  sat  down  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.     Others  would  have  Ixjen  admitted,  but  for  their  unavoidable  ab- 
sence.    It  appeared  probable,  that  his  master  designed  to  make  him  the 
settled  pastor  of  a  church  of  converted  Indians,  and  he  was  preparing  his 
mind  for  a  partial  confinement  to  one  congregation.     But  he  must  make 
another  journey  to  the  Susquehannah.     His  constitution  was  already  broken 
by  a  succession   of  hardships  and  privations,  and   this  journey  proved  a^ 
severe  a  trial  of  its  strength  as  any  of  the  preceding.     Edwards  says  he 
was  **  excessive  in  his  labors,"  not  paying  that  regard  to  his  health  which 
duty  required.       On  his  return  from  this   journey,   he  administered   the 
Lord's  Supper  to  his  Indian  flock,  which  now  amounted  to  nearly  forty  per- 
sons.    After  the  service,  he  was  scarce  able  to  walk,  but  was  supported  by 
his  friends,  and  laid  on  a  bed,  where  he  lay  in  pain  till  night.     He  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  flock  early  in  November.     Travelling  by  easy  stages 
and  resting  at  intervals  with  friends,  he  arrived  at  Northampton  about  the 
last  of  May.      Here  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  great  Edwards,  then 
pastor  of  that  church.     An  able  physician  pronounced  his  disease  a  con- 
sumption, and  incurable.     He  lingered  till  the  9th  of  October,  1747,  when. 
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in  the  30lh  year  of  his  age,  his  ardent  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ 
was  fully  gratified.  His  journal  and  his  biography  by  Edwards  were  ex- 
tensively read,  and  produced  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  on  the 
Christian  world  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  they  did  much  to  form  the 
character  of  Dr.  Carey,  and  of  others  who  formed  the  Baptist  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  England,  and  established  the  Serampore  mission. 

In  October,  1744,  several  ministers  in  Scotland,  considering  the  state  of  the 
church  and  of  the  world,  concluded  that  the  providence  of  God  then  called 
for  extraordinary  and  united  prayer  for  the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  all  the  churches,  and  on  the  whole  habitable  earth,  that  the  world  might 
be  truly  converted  to  God.  They  therefore  proposed  that  some  part  of 
every  Saturday  evening  and  Sabbath  morning,  and  of  the  first  Tuesday  of 
every  quarter  of  the  year,  beginning  with  November,  should  be  spent  in 
secret  or  social  prayer  for  this  object.  Great  numbers  in  Scotland,  many 
in  England  and  some  in  America  fell  in  with  the  proposal.  In  August, 
1746,  a  circular  was  prepared  in  Scotland,  of  which  nearly  500  copies  were 
sent  to  New  England  for  distribution  in  the  colonies.  It  was  Brainerd's 
dying  message  to  his  Indian  congregation,  that  they  should  observe  this 
concert  of  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  They  complied  with  his 
advice ;  and  the  Presbyterians  of  New  York  and  New  Brunswick,  and  oth- 
ers in  that  region,  soon  followed  their  example. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  under  whom  the  mission  flourish- 
ed, and  the  congregation  increased  to  200.  He  died  about  the  close  of  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  and  was  succeeded  in  1783  by  Daniel  Simmons,  an 
Indian  who  had  been  ordained,  but  who  was  soon  suspended  from  the 
ministry  for  intemperance  and  other  irregularities.  The  congregation  then 
had  occasional  preaching  from  the  neighboring  ministers  ;  but  it  gradually  de- 
clined till  1802,  when  those  who  remained,  85  in  number,  were  conducted 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  State,  to  the  residence  of  the  Stockbridge 
tribe  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with  which  they  became  amalgamated. 

Among  the  Mohegans  of  Connecticut,  who  were  converted  in  1741,  was 
Samson  Occum,  then  17  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry 
among  his  countrymen,  in  a  private  school  at  Lebanon,  Ct.,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock.  This  school  gradually  became  a  seminary 
for  the  education  of  Indians,  and  of  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  and  was 
called  "  Moor's  Charity  School."  It  was  first  opened  as  a  missionary 
seminary  in  1748,  five  years  after  Occum  entered  it ;  though  its  com- 
plete establishment  seems  not  to  have  been  effected  till  1754.*  It  was 
nere,  and  not,  as  several  authors  seem  to  assert,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  that 
Brant,  the  Mohawk  chief,  received  his  education.  Brant  was  sent  here, 
with  several  others  of  his  tribe,  by  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  an 
active  friend  and  patron  of  the  school.  In  1662,  the  Rev.  Charles  Jeffrey 
Smith,  who  was  laboring  at  his  own  expense  as  a  missionary  among  the 
Mohawks,  employed  Brant  as  an  interpreter.  Brant  was  then  active  in  pro- 
motinfi^  the  civilization  of  his  people,  and  was  thought  to  be  truly  pious. 
His  religious  feelings,  long  deadened  by  politics  and  war,  are  said  to  have  re- 
vived towards  the  close  of  his  life.  In  1765,  the  school  reported  three  missiona- 
ries and  eight  school  masters  laboring  among  the  Indians,  aided  occasionally 
by  two  interpreters,  and  22  pupils  dependent  upon  it  for  support.  As  great 
er  funds  were  needed  for  its  support  and  enlargement  than  could  be  othe 
erwise  obtained,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker,  with  the  Rev.  Samson  Occur 

*  The  life  or  Wheelock  states  that  in  1763,  the  Boston  committee  of  the  Society  in  Sc 
land  made  an  appropriation  in  ad  of  this  school,  and  the  General  Coart  of  Massachor 
aotborized  it  to  receive  six  Indian  papils  from  the  Six  Nations.    A  few  pages  aderwar 
retitM  tba  hum  fkcts,  si  btTiog  occarred  in  1761. 
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who  had  been  on  a  mission  among  the  Oneidas,  visited  England  and 
Scotland  to  procure  them.  They  excited  no  ordinary  interest,  and  soon 
raised  funds  to  the  amount  of  more  than  £12,000,  nearly  all  of  which  was 
ioTested  in  British  funds,  the  income  to  be  appropriated  to  the  objects  of  the 
school.  In  1770,  the  school  was  removed  to  Hanover,  N.  H.  The  location 
was  not  well  chosen  for  an  Indian  school ;  as  it  was  in  the  centre  of  4in  ex* 
tensive  region  which  Indians  had  never  inhabited  and  seldom  visited,  and 
into  which  white  settlers,  allured  by  reports  of  its  tistonishii^  fertility,  of 
which  the  reports  of  our  own  day  from  the  west  seem  to  be  but  the  echo, 
were  pouring  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  unexampled.  The  number  of  Indian 
pnpils  soon  began  to  diminish,  and  was  much  reduced  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  For  many  years  past,  it  has  seldom  had  more  than  tn^o  or  three 
at  a  time,  generally  Abemaquis,  fro^i  Canada,  and  oflen  none.  Dartmouth 
College,  though  established  at  the  same  place,  under  the  same  president, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  same  enterprise,  is  a  distinct  institution,  with  a  charter 
and  funds  of  its  own. 

Occum,  after  his  return  from  England,  preached  to  his  countr3nnen  in  the 
region  of  New  London,  Ct.  till  about  the  year  1778,  when  he  removed  with 
them  to  the  Brothertown  tract,  which  they  had  obtained  of  the  Oneidas,  in 
New  York.     From  this  place  they  finally  removed  to  Michigan. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland  was  educated  at  Dr.  Wheelock's  school  in 
Lebanon,  Ct  and  at  Princeton  College.  In  1764  he  commenced  a  mission 
among  the  Oneidas,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  suffered  many  hard- 
ships on  his  journey  of  260  miles,  much  of  which  was  through  the  wilder* 
ness  on  snow  shoes,  with  his  pack  of  provisions  on  his  back ;  and  from  fam« 
ine  afler  his  arrival.  His  life,  too,  was  frequently  in  danger  from  the  Indians. 
Yet  he  persevered.  Their  opposition  was  gradually  overcome,  a  school 
was  established,  and  rather  than  part  with  him,  the  Indians  where  he  dwelt 
agreed  to  exclude  ardent  spirits  from  their  settlement.  Friends  of  Indian 
missions  contributed  for  the  supply  of  his  wants,  and  in  1773,  the  Society 
in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  agreed  to  pay  him  a  sala- 
ry, in  conjunction  with  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College.  In  1775,  the 
Indians  learned  that  he  had  received  documents  from  the  provincial  congress 
in  Massachusetts,  relating  to  the  difficulties  between  the  colonies  and  Ureat 
Britain.  They  insisted  on  knowing  their  contents,  and  he  communicated 
them.  These  documents  had  been  sent  to  him  for  that  very  purpose  ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  Oneidas  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  impending 
war.  Sir  William  Johnson  soon  after,  ordered  all  "  Dissenting  "  missiona- 
ries to  leave  the  Indian  country  in  New  York.  During  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed, he  could  only  visit  his  people  occasionally.  After  the  war,  they 
invited  several  bands  of  Christian  Indians  to  settle  in  their  country,  and 
besought  Mr.  Kirkland  to  return  and  reside  among  them.  They  also 
entreated  the  Scottish  Society's  committee  in  Boston  to  send  him ;  and  in 
1785  he  returned  and  settled  among  them.  Soon  after  his  return,  the 
attention  of  the  Indians  to  religion  was  remarkable,  and  their  improvement 
in  morals  was  striking ;  but  ardent  spirits  and  other  causes  gradually  pro- 
duced a  sad  decline.  Mr.  Kirkland  died  at  Paris,  Oneida  Co.  N.  Y.  in 
1808,  aged  67.  He  had  been  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  with  short  inter- 
ruptions for  40  years. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Kirkland  was  supported  by  the  cor- 
poration of  Harvard  College,  the  Society  in  Scotland  having  withdrawn 
their  patronage.  Harvard  College  has  a  fund  of  812,000  for  propagating 
the  gospel  among  the  Indians.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  from  the 
beginning,  a  considerable  part  of  the  funds  expended  on  missions  in  Amer- 
ica by  societies  in  Great  Britain,  was  contributed  in  this  country,  and  m«a- 
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aged  by  the  committees  in  Boston  and  New  York.  This  system  of  opera- 
tion seems  to  have  been  connected  with  our  stale  of  colonial  dependence. 
In  1762,  a  "  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  among  the  Indians 
in  North  America"  was  formed  at  Boston,  and  incorporated  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachnsetts ;  but  the  King  of  England  disallowed  the  act  of  incor- 
poratimi,  and  the  business  had  still  to  be  conducted  through  American  com- 
mittees of  British  Societies. 

The  Americcm  revolution,  and  the .  absorption  of  all  the  energies  of  the 
country  in.  recovering  from  its  effect,  almost  suspended  these  evangelical 
efibrts ;  but  a  few  years  after  its  termination^  a  revival  of  missionary  enter- 
prise commenced,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe.  In  1787,  the  Society 
for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America 
was  incorporated  in  Massachusetts.  It  gradually  passed  into  the  hands  of 
VnitarianSf  and  now  expends  the  income  of  its  funds  in  supporting  two  or 
three  preachers  among  some  of  the  Indians  in  New  England.  It  has,  or 
had  some  years  since,  a  fund  of  89000  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
among  the  American  Indians.  In  1792,  the  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  was  formed  in  England;  the  London  Missionary  Society  was 
formedi  in  1795 ;  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society  and  the  New  York 
Missionary  Society  in  1796  ;  the  Northern  Missionary  Society,  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1797 ;  the  Church  Missionary  Soci- 
ety m  England,  in  1800 ;  and  the  Western  Missionary  Society,  at  Pitts* 
burgh,  Pa.  in  1802.  All  these  societies  were  formed  with  reference  to  mis- 
sions among  the  heathen,  either  exclusively  or  in  part.  In  1803,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  made  its  first  ap- 
propriation for  a  mission  among  the  heathen. 

The  British  Societies  just  mentioned,  engaged  extensively  in  the  work  of 
missions  to  the  East  Indies,  to  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  Africa^ 
The  New  York,  Northern  and  Western  Missionary  Societies  sent  missiona- 
ries to  the  Indians  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  north  of  the  Ohio  river. 
These  three,  in  1817,  were  combined  into  one,  which  was  called  the  *'  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society."  Its  executive  head  was  at  New  York ;  and 
finally,  as  will  be  related  in  its  place,  its  missions,  funds,  and  all  its  con- 
cerns, were  transferred  to  the  American  Board.  The  General  Assembly 
appropriated  $200,  to  aid  the  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn  in  his  attempts  to  in- 
troduce t^ie  gospel  and  civilization  among  the  Cherokees.  Mr.  Blackburn 
also  received  private  aid  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  from  benevo- 
lent individuals  in  Philadelphia.  He  also  visited  New  England,  where  col- 
lections were  made  in  behalf  of  his  enterprise.  In  several  places  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  these  were  repeated  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  money  transmitted  through  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse.  A  more 
particular  account  of  his  labors  and  their  results  will  appear  in  the  history 
of  the  mission  of  the  American  Board  to  the  Cherokees. 

American  missions  to  the  heathen,  hitherto,  had  all  been  among  the 
Indians  of  this  continent.  The  promotion  of  true  Christian  piety  had 
always  been  made  the  leading  object ;  and  as  subservient  to  this,  efforts  to 
introduce  learning,  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts  had  in  almost  all  instan- 
ces accompanied  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  result  has  shown  that 
the  American  Indians,  compared  with  other  heathen,  have  been  remarkable 
for  both  readiness  and  ability  to  perceive  and  admit  the  value  both  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  civilization.  Among  no  other  heathen  in  modern  times  has  / 
the  gospel  had  such  early  and  decided  success.  No  other  savages  have  so*' 
readily  thrown  off"  their  barbarism  and  become  civilized  men.  The  great 
obstacle  to  their  preservation  as  civilized  cpmrnunities  is  also  manifest.    I 
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is — it  always  has  been — their  frequent  avulsion  from  their  native  soil.  The 
Stockbridge  tribe,  for  instance,  has  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  transplant- 
ed about  once  in  twenty  years,  on  an  average,  since  Sergeant  begun  his 
labors  among  them  in  1734.  And  yet  they  are  a  civilized  and  Christian 
community.  They  cling  to  civilization  and  Christianity,  as  scarce  any  other 
people  would  do  under  an  equal  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances.*  The 
doctrine  that  Indians  cannot  be  civilized,  is  the  mistake  of  men  who  are  ig» 
norant  of  their  history,  or  the  slander  of  men  who  covet  their  lands.  It  i« 
plain,  too,  that  the  gospel,  introduced  by  missions  and  introducing  civiliza- 
tion, must  save  them  from  extinction,  or  they  will  not  be  saved.  Of 
all  the  tribes  which  once  inhabited  the  older  parts  of  the  United  States, 
scarce  a  fragment  can  now  be  found,  but  such  as  Christian  missions  have 
preserved. 

It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  present  age  takes  too  much  honor  to  itself. 
Missions  to  the  heathen  are  not  its  invention;  nor  are  the  men  of  this 
age  the  first,  even  in  modem  times,  who  have  felt  the  spirit  of  missions,  or 
delibenitely  contemplated  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  to  God,  as  a 
work  in  which  they  were  to  bear  a  part.  From  1646  to  1675,  New  Eng- 
land did  more  in  proportion  to  her  ability  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
than  she  has  done  from  1810  to  1839.  The  spirit  of  missions  was  as  gen- 
eral then  as  now ;  contributors  were  as  liberal  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
and  missionaries  exposed  themselves  as  readily  to  equal  hardships  and  dan- 
gers. Nor  has  this  spirit  been  lost  since  that  day  and  revived  by  us. 
From  that  day  to  the  present,  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
sacrifices  and  suflTerings  and  dangers,  encountered  for  the  salvation  of  the 
heathen  ;  an  uninterrupted  course  of  expenditure  of  wealth  and  life  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world  to  God.  The  shaking  of  the  nations  has  at  times 
deranged  the  machinery  for  a  season,  but  has  never  stopped  its  motion. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  an  attentive  observer  must 
have  seen  that  the  current  of  missionary  enterprise  was  about  to  make  for 
itself  new  channels,  broader  and  deeper  than  those  in  which  it  was  then 
flowing.  The  struggle  for  independence  was  ended  ;  the  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment which  it  cost  had  passed  away ;  the  form  of  government  had  been 
settled,  and  years  had  given  confidence  in  its  stability ;  all  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  the  nation  were  in  "  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment ;"  and  in 
short,  the  secular  causes  which  had  for  a  time  repressed  the  spirit  of  mis- 
sions, were  removed.  Religion,  from  which  the  struggle  for  national  exis- 
tence and  the  formation  of  the  national  government  had  partially  withdrawTi 
the  minds  of  men,  was  beginning  to  recover  its  former  power ;  and  the 
local  societies  which  were  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  several  of 
which  made  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  a  distinct  object  of  their  existence, 
showed  the  religion  of  this  country  was  still  a  missionary  ie\\^OTL,m^\wvJtV 
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the  love  ojf  Christ  was  a  constraining  power,  impelling  to  efforts  and  sacrifices 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  Evidently,  the  spirit  which  was  spreading  and 
strengthening  in  the  community  would  soon  demand  and  create  a  system  of 
<^rations,  for  the  management  of  which  organizations  then  existing  would 
be  found  inadequate. 

This  spirit  provided  .for  its  own  nourishment  and  growth,  by  securing  n 
more  general  diffusion  of  religious  intelligence.  Among  the  periodicals 
.which  it  called  into  existence,  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine  is 
/most  intimately  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  American  Board.  It 
was  commenced  in  June,  1803,  under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the 
Massachusetts  Missionaiy  Society.  That  Society,  though  it  sent  no  mis« 
•ionary  to  the  heathen,  felt  a  deep  interest  in  that  work,  and  in  1804,  the 
president  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  was  elected  one  of  its  honorary 
trustees.  By  this  and  other  kindred  publications,  information  was  diffused 
of  the  labors  of  European  Christians  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  That  information  was  continu- 
ally increasing  in  interest,  and  in  power  to  call  forth  the  missionary  spirit  of 
those  to  whom  it  came.  In  1805,  the  Panoplist  was  commenced.  In  1806, 
these  two  publications  were  united.  In  1810,  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.  who 
was  then  m  the  practice  of  law  in  New  Haven,  Cu  became  the  editor. 
From  the  time  of  their  union,  the  diffusion  of  inteUigence  concerning  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  continents,  was  made 
a  nrominent  object  of  the  work. 

JSvery  great  and  effectual  movement  in  human  society  begins  in  secret 
and  in  silence ;  in  the  diffusion  through  the  mass  of  those  who  are  to  be  the 
actors,  of  those  elements  of  thought  and  feeling,  under  the  influence  of 
which  they  are  to  act.    As  the  movement  draws  towards  its  full  develope* 
ment,  it  produces  the  leading  minds  which  it  needs ;  the  men  who  first 
understand,  and  cause  others  to  understand,  what  the  movement  is  to  be, 
and  under  whose  guidance  the  multitude  labor  purposely  for  its  accomplish- 
ment.    So  it  was  now.     Samuel  J.  Mills,  bom  at  Torringford,  Ct.  April  21, 
ira3,  heard  much,  from  his  infancy,  of  missions  to  the   heathen.     His 
mother,  especially,  delighted  to  talk  of  Eliot,  and  of  Brainerd,  and  of  other 
missionaries  to  the  heaven ;  and  once,  during  such  a  conversation,  remarked 
concerning  Samuel,  '*  I  have  consecrated  this  child  to  the  service  of  God,  as 
a  missionary."      The  words  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  his  mind. 
The  first  indication  of  vital  piety  which  his  father  ever  noticed  in  him,  was 
the  remark,  made  in  the  winter  of  1802,  that  "  he  could  not  conceive  of  any 
course  of  life  in  which  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days,  that  would  prove  so 
pleasant,  as  to  go  and  communicate  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  the  poor  heap 
then."     It  was  even  then  his  desire  to  be  a  missionary,  not  to  the  American 
Indians,  but  to  the  heathen  of  some  foreign  land ;  and  Africa  eariy  engaged 
his  attention.     He  consulted  his  parents.     His  mother  said,  "  I  cannot  bear 
to  part  with  you,  my  son !"     He  repeated  what  he  had  heard  her  say  of  him 
when  a  child.     She  wept,  and  never  again  objected.     With  their  consent, 
he  began  to  acquire  the  education  necessary  for  his  intended  work.     Having 
made  the  requisite  preparation  and  put  his  secular  concerns  into  odier 
hands,  he  became  a  member  of  Williams  College,  Mass.  in  the  spring  of 
1906,     Here  the  effbrts  he  made  during  the  hours  of  relaxation  to  promote 
piety  among  his  fellow  students,  were  eminently  useful ;  but  his  great  and 
ultimate  object  was  ever  prominent  in  his  own  mind,  the  leading  topic  of 
his  private  meditations  and  prayers.     At  length,  in  the  summer  or  autumn 
of  1807,  he  invited  Gordon  Hall  and  James  Richards  to  a  walk.     He  led 
them  to  an  unfrequented  place  in  a  distant  meadow,  where,  by  the  side  of  a 
stack  of  hayt  they  spent  toe  day  in  fasting  and  prayer,  and  in  conversing  <Nr 
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the  duty  of  missions  to  the  heathen.  Mills  was  surprisediind  gratified  to  find 
that  the  subject  was  not  new  to  his  brethren  ;  that  their  hearts  were  already 
fixed  on  engaging  in  such  a  work.  The  providence  of  God  had  not  con- 
ferred on  one  man  the  exclusive  honor  of  originating  the  enterprise  and  im- 
parting its  spirit  to  all  others  that  had  it,  but  had  inspired  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, each  independently  of  the  others,  with  the  same  thoughts  and 
purposes.  Having  learned  each  others'  views,  these  brethren,  and  a  few 
others  who  were  found  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  often  met  where  this  first 
conversation  had  been  held,  to  converse  and  pray  concerning  the  subject  of 
their  hopes  and  future  labors.  In  the  spring  of  1808,  in  the  north-west  low- 
er room  of  the  east  college,  a  society  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inquiries  and  forming  plans  for  future  missions.  Its  existence  was  kept 
secret  from  all  but  its  members ;  and  to  this  day,  its  proceedings  and  even  the 
names  of  its  members,  are  but  partiaUy  known. 

The  spirit  which  was  to  sustain  a  system  of  missions  to  the  heathen  in 
foreign  lands  was  gaining  strength  in  the  churches ;  but,  besides  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  there  were  few,  if  any,  in  whose  minds  it  had  ripened 
into  a  distinct  idea  of  something  soon  to  be  actually  attempted  and  accom- 
plished. The  first  labor  of  this  society,  therefore,  was,  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  men  for  the  enteiprise.  For  this  purpose,  they  republished  a 
missionary  sermon  which  Dr.  Griffin  had  delivered  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  another,  by  Dr.  Livingston, 
before  the  New  York  Missionary  Society.  These  they  circulated  as  exten- 
sively as  possible.  They  read  them  in  families,  at  social  visits,  and  in 
meetmgs  lor  religious  conference.  They  made  them  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  subject  of  missions  to  persons  with  whom  they  wished  to  con- 
verse. By  suchmeans,theybrought  many  minds  rapidly  towards  the  point 
at  which  they  wished  them  to  arrive.  They  made  out  a  written  list  of  cler- 
gjrmen,  on  whose  attention  tliey  resolved  to  urge  the  subject.  Among  these 
were  Drs.  Worcester,  Griffin,  Morse  and  Dana.  These  ministers  they 
visited  repeatedly,  spending  their  college  vacations  with  them,  and  laboring 
as  their  helpers  among  their  people ;  using  the  opportunities  thus  procured, 
for  developing  their  plans.  In  pursuing  this  course,  they  showed  at  once 
the  soundest  practical  wisdom,  the  most  rational  confidence  in  the  goodness 
of  their  cause,  and  the  modesty  which  is  becoming  in  young  men.  Had 
they  at  first  carried  their  yet  crude  and  ill-digested  plans  m  a  style  of  fervid 
declamation,  before  the  more  ignorant  and  excitable  part  of  the  churches,  they 
might  have  raised  up  a  violent  and  angry  party  in  favor  of  rash  and  imprac- 
ticable schemes ;  and  thus  they  might  have  thrown  off  the  more  steady  and 
permanently  efficient  part  of  the  Christian  community  from  participating  in 
their  enterprise.  Instead  of  this,  they  went  to  men  whose  characters  were 
established  as  safe  advisers ;  men  capable  of  appreciating  their  motives  and 
their  arguments,  of  detecting  their  errors  and  of  supplying  their  defects ; 
men  in  whom  experience  had  taught  the  Christian  public  to  have  confidence, 
and  whose  sanction  would  secure  to  their  cause  a  favorable  hearing.  Of 
these,  the  prudent,  the  cautious,  the  deliberate  Dr.  Worcester,  who,  because 
he  was  such  a  man,  would  no  more  reject  a  plan  than  he  would  adopt  one 
without  fully  knowing  its  value,  was  the  first  to  become  zealously  enlisted 
in  the  enterprise. 

Attempts  were  also  made  to  excite  a  missionary  spirit  among  the  students 
in  other  colleges.  For  this  purpose,  one  of  their  number  transferred  his 
relation  from  Williams  to  Middlebury  College,  and  Mills  visited  New  Haven. 
Intercourse  was  also  opened  with  Dartmouth  and  Union  Colleges ;  but  this 
branch  of  their  labors  was  attended  with  little  visible  success.  After  grad- 
uating, in  September,  1809|  Mills  spent  some  time  at  Yai^  CoWi^^^  ^  ^ 
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resident  graduate,  in  the  study  of  theology.  The  place  was  chosen  with 
the  hope  of  finding  or  imparting  a  spirit  oi  missions.  During  this  visit  he 
formed  that  acquaintance  with  Obookiah,  the  Hawaian  youth,  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  mission. 

In  the  spring  of  1809,  Mills  became  a  member  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, or  as  it  was  then  sometimes  called,  the  Divinity  College  at  Andover. 
Several  of  his  former  associates  w^re  already  there ;  and  he  and  they  in- 
dustriously used  every  suitable  opportunity  to  impart  their  knowledge  and 
views  of  missions  to  their  fellow  students.  As  the  result  of  these  labors, 
Messrs.  Hall,  Judson,  Mills,  Newell  and  Nott  agreed  to  unite  their  efforts 
to  establish  a  mission  among  the  heathen  in  some  foreign  land.*  The 
Faculty  of  the  Theological  Seminary  were  also  consulted,  and  after  serious 
deliberation,  approved  and  encouraged  the  design. 

At  last  on  the  25th  of  June,  1810,  a  meeting  for  consultation  and  prayer 
on  this  subject  was  held  at  Andover.  The  time  for  some  public  action,  it 
was  thought,  had  come.  It  was  determined  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  then  about  to  meet.  The  next  day, 
Drs.  Worcester  and  Spring,  who  had  been  present  at  the  meeting,  rode 
together  in  a  chaise  to  Bradford.  In  their  conversation  by  the  way,  the  firsi 
idea  of  the  "  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions"  was 
suggested,  and  the  form,  the  number  of  members,  and  the  name,  were  pro- 
posed. Dr.  Worcester,  who  gives  this  information  in  a  letter  ^\Titten  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  docs  not  ascribe  the  honor  of  first  suggesting 
this  idea  to  his  companion,  as  he  would  have  done,  had  truth  permitted ; 
nor  did  his  modesty  allow  him  to  claim  that  honor  for  himself.  /The  truth 
probably  is,  that  the  suggestion  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Worcester,  but  grew 
out  of  their  mutual  conversation,  and  was  perfected  by  their  united  coun- 
sels. 

The  General  Association  met  at  Bradford,t  on  Wednesday,  June  27.  On 
Thursday  afternoon,  on. motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  Adoniram  Jud- 
son,  Jr.,  Samuel  Nott,  Jr.,  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  Samuel  Newell  were  intro- 
duced, and  presented  the  following  paper,  to  which  their  names  were 
signed. 

*  It  mntt  not  be  inferred  thnt  all  these  brethren  received  their  firrt  impolse  towarde 
die  miMionary  work  from  Mr.  Mills.      Mr.  Hall,  the  reader  has  already  been  informed,  was 
contemplating  a  foreign  mission  when  Milln  first  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject.     Mr.  Richards 
is  said  to  have  consecrated  himself  to  the  work  earlier  than  Hall.     It  is  stated  in  the  History 
of  the  Bnrman  Mission,  that  Mr.  Jodson*s  thooghts  were  first  led  to  the  subject  by  the  pem- 
cal  of  Dr.  Bachanan^s  **  Star  in  the  East,"  daring  the  last  year  of  his  residence  at  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  ;  that  he  conversed  with  several  persons  who  discouraged  him  ;  and  that 
he  wrote  to  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  for  information,  and  rect  ived 
mn  answer,  inviting  him  to  visit  England,  before  he  became  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the 
other  brethren;     This  statement  has  been  copied  into  the  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Jad>on,'a  work 
with  the  execution  of  which,  '*  In  all  iis  parts,^'  Mr.  Jodson  declares  himself  *'  extremely 
gratified.*'    The  statement,  therefore,  has  hb  sanction.     The  **  last  year  of  his  residence/' 
at  the  Seminary  terminated  September  25,  1810;  so  that  his  enlistment  in  the  cause  o 
missions  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  autumn  of  1809,  or  about  a  year  and  a  half  aAe 
the  formation  of  the  Society  at  Wiiiiama  College.     The  claim,  therefore,  which  tome  o 
hit  friends  have  advanced,  that  he  was  the  first  mover  in  this  enterprise,  cannot  be  sustained 
though,  before  he  knew  what  others  had  done  or  thought,  he  consecrated  himself  to  thi 
work,  and  commenced  a  series  of  eflTorts,  which  would  probably  have  resulted  in  its  accom 
plishment,  even  if  Mills  and  his  associates  had  never  engaged  in  it. 

t  The  phraeeology  of  the  minutes  of  the  Association  concerning  an  adjournment  for  pu^ 
worship  at  Haverhill,  has  suggested  a  doubt  as  to  the  place  where  the  Board  was  acto 
IQititated.    One  article  in  the  Missionary  Herald  states  that  it  was  at  Haverhill.     ' 
author  hat  ■acertaiiied,  from  living  testimony,  that  the  nsoal  statement  is  correct — the  Be 
irat  formad  at  Bnulford. 
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"  The  unden}igned,  members  of  the  Divinity  College,  respectfully  request 
the  attention  of  their  Rev.  Fathers,  convened  in  the  General  Association  at 
Bradford,  to  the  following  $tatement  and  inquiries, 

*'  They  beg  leave  to  state,  that  their  minds  have  been  long  impressed 
with  the  duty  and  importance  of  personally  attempting  a  mission  to  the  hea- 
then ;  that  the  impressions  on  their  minds  have  induced  a  serious,  and  they 
trust,  a  prayerful  consideration  of  the  subject  in  its  various  attitudes,  partic- 
ularly in  relation  to  the  probable  success,  and  the  difficulties  attending  such 
an  attempt :  and  that,  after  examining  all  the  information  which  they  can 
obtain,  they  consider  themselves  as  devoted  to  this  work  for  life,  whenever 
God,  in  his  providence,  shall  open  the  way. 

"  They  now  offer  the  following  inquiries^  on  which  they  solicit  the  opin- 
ion and  advice  of  this  Association.  Whether,  with  their  preseni  views  and 
feelings,  they  ought  to  renounce  the  object  of  missions,  as  either  visionary 
or  impracticable ;  if  not,  whether  they  ought  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
eastern  or  western  world ;  whether  they  may  expect  patronage  and  support 
from  a  Missionary  Society  in  this  country,  or  must  commit  themselves  to 
the  direction  of  a  European  society ;  and  what  preparatory  measures  they 
ought  to  take,  previous  to  actual  engagement. 

'*The  undersigned,  feeling  their  youth  and  inexperience,  look  up  to  their 
fathers  in  the  church,  and  respectfully  solicit  their  advice,  direction  and 
prayers." 

This  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Mr«  Judson.  It  at  first  contained,  besides 
the  present  applicants,  the  names  of  Mr.  Richards  and  Mr.  Rice ;  but  on 
consideration,  they  were  withdrawn,  lest  the  Association  should  be  alarmed 
at  the  probable  expense  of  supporting  six  missionaries  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
shrink  back  in  discouragement  from  the  undertaking.^^ Aiter  hearing  from 
the  applicants  a  more  particular  account  of  their  views,  the  association  refer- 
red the  subject  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Spring,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  and  Rev.  Enoch  Hale.  On  the  next  day,  Friday, 
June  29,  this  Committee  made  the  following  report,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

"  The  object  of  missions  to  the  heathen  cannot  but  be  regarded,  by  the 
friends  of  the  Redeemer,  as  vastly  interesting  and  important.  It  deserves 
the  most  serious  attention  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  especially  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God  in 
the  kingdom  of  his  Son,  under  the  impression  of  the  special  direction,  *Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.'  The  state 
of  their  minds,  modestly  expressed  by  the  theological  students,  who  have 
presented  themselves  before  this  body,  and  the  testimonies  received  respect- 
ing them,  are  such  as  deeply  to  impress  the  conviction,  that  they  ought  not 
to  renounce  the  object  of  missions,  but  sacredly  to  cherish  their  present 
views,  in  relation  to  that  object :  and  it  is  submitted  whether  the  peculiar 
and  abiding  impressions  by  which  they  are  influenced,  ought  not  to  be  grate- 
fully recognized,  as  a  divine  intimation  of  something  good  and  great  in  rela- 
tion to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  calling  for  correspondent  attention 
and  exertions. 

"  Therefore,  Voted,  That  there  be  instituted  by  this  General  Association, 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
ways  and  means,  and  adopting  and  prosecuting  measures,  for  promoting  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  in  heathen  lands. 

"  Voted,  That  the  said  Board  of  Commissioners  consist  of  nine  members, 
all  of  them  in  the  first  instance,  chosen  by  this  Association ;  and  afterwards 
annually^  five  of  them  by  this  body,  and  four  of  them  by  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut.-*Prortc^(2,  however ^  that,  if  the  General  Association 
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of  Connecticut  do  not  choose  to  unite  in  this  ohject,  the  annual  election  of 
all  the  Commissioners  shall  he  hy  this  General  Association. 

**  It  is  understood,  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  here  contemplated, 
will  adopt  their  own  form  of  organization,  and  their  own  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

'*  Voted,  That  fervently  commending  them  to  the  grace  of  God,  we  advise 
the  young  gentlemen,  whose  request  is  hefore  us,  in  the  way  of  earnest 
prayer  and  diligent  attention  to  suitable  studies  and  means  of  information, 
and  putting  themselves  under  the  patronage  and  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  humbly  to  wait  the  openings  and 
guidance  of  providence  in  respect  to  their  great  and  excellent  des^n." 

The  A^ociation  the  nelected  His  Excellency  John  Tread  well,  Esq.,  Rev. 
Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  Gen.  Jedediah  Huntington,  and  Rev.  Calvm  Cha- 
pin,  of  Connecticut,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Lyman,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Samuel  Spring, 
D.  D.,  William  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  and  Dea.  Samuel 
H.  Walley,  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester  and  Dea.  Walley 
were  appointed  to  consult  with  the  other  members  of  the  Board,  and  make 
arrangements  for  its  first  meeting. 

The  Board  met,  for  the  first  time,  at  Farmington,  Ct.,  Sept.  5,  1810 : 
present,  His  Excellency  John  Treadwell,  Rev.  Drs.  Lyman  and  Spring, 
and  Rev.  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Chapin.  Dr.  Lyman  opened  the  meeting 
with  prayer.  The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Association  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which  the  Board  had  its  origin,  were  read  and  entered 
upon  the  minutes. 

A  Constitution  for  the  Board  was  then  adopted.  Its  first  article  assumed 
the  name,  already  given  by  the  General  Association.  The  second  declared 
that  *'  the  object  of  this  Board  was,  to  devise,  adopt  and  prosecute  ways  and 
means  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  those  who  are  destitute- of  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity."  Succeeding  articles  prescribed  the  duties  of 
the  officers.  The  tenth  provided  that  the  expenses  of  the  commissioners 
and  officers,  incurred  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  Board,  should  be 
paid,  bift  no  member  or  officer  should  receive  any  compensation  for  his  per- 
sonsd  services.  The  eleventh  provided,  that  "  the  appointment  of  mission- 
aries, their  destination,  appropriations  for  their  support,  and  their  recall 
from  service,  when  necessary,  should  be  under  the  exclusive  direction  of 
the  Board."  The  twelfth  required  that  a  report  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Board  should  be  annually  made,  in  writing,  to  the  respective  bodies  by 
which  the  commissioners  are  appointed. 

The  Board  then  appointed  His  Excellency,  John  Treadwell,  President ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Soring,  Vice  President ;  William  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Spring, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  Prudential  Committee;  Rev.  Calvin  Chapin, 
Recording  Secretary ;  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Dea. 
S,  H.  Walley,  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Joshua  Goodale,  Auditor,  for  tne  year 
ensuing. 

The  Prudential  Committee  were  directed  to  prepare  a  report,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Associations  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  and 
with  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  to  obtain  information  concerning  unevan- 
gelized  nations,  and  report  to  the  Board  at  its  next  meeting.  It  was  also 
•*  Voted,  That  the  Board  highly  approve  the  readiness  of  the  young  gentle- 
men at  Andover,  to  enter  upon  a  foreign  mission  ;  and  that  it  is  advisable  for 
them  to  pursue  their  studies,  till  further  information  relative  to  the  missionary 
field  be  obtained,  and  the  finances  of  the  institution  will  justify  the  appoint- 
ment." 

The  Board  closed  the  labors  of  this  session,  by  preparing  an  address  tr 
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"  the  Chrislian  Public/*  which  shows  that  they  well  apprehended  the  great- 
ness of  their  undertaking,  its  important  bearings,  and  the  motives  which 
alone  could  secure  them  an  efficient  support.     They  say : 

*^  The  Lord  is  shaking  the  nations — ^his  friends  in  difierent  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom are  roused 'from  their  slumbers;  and  unprecedented  exertions  are 
making  for  the  spread  of  divine  knowledge,  and  the  conversion  of  the  na- 
tions. In  our  own  country,  the  missionary  spirit  is  excited,  and  much  has 
already  been  done  for  imparting  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  in  our  new  and 
frontier  settlements.  But  for  the  millions  on  our  own  continent  and  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  world,  to  whom  the  gospel  has  never  been  preached,  we  have 
yet  those  exertions  to  make,  which  comport  with  the  Savior's  emphaticfd 
directions,  and  our  distinguished  advantages  for  promoting  the  great  object, 
for  which  he  came  down  from  heaven  and  labored  and  suffered.  A  new 
scene,  with  us,  is  now  opening.  It  is  ascertained  that  several  young  men, 
of  good  reputation  for  piety  and  talents,  under  sacred  and  deep  impressions, 
hold  themselves  devoted  for  life  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  gospel  of  his 
Son,  among  the  destitute,  and  are  ready  to  go  into  any  part  of  the  unevan- 
gelized  world,  where  providence  shall  open  the  door  for  their  missionary 
labors.  Is  not  this  a  divine  intimation  of  something  great  and  good  ?  And 
does  it  not  call,  with  impressive  emphasis,  for  general  attention  and  exertion  ? 
In  the  present  state  of  the  world.  Christian  missions  cannot  be  executed 
without  pecuniary  support.  Shall  this  support  be  wanting  ?  When  millions 
are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  and  young  disciples  of  the  Lord  are 
waiting,  with  ardent  desire,  to  carry  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  them ;  shall 
those  millions  be  left  to  perish,  and  that  ardent  desire  be  disappointed  ?  Is 
there,  then,  in  those  who  are  fiavored  with  the  gospel,  the  same  mind  that 
was  in  Christ,  when  he  freely  gave  his  own  blood  for  the  redemption  of 
men  ?  Should  not  this  reflection  come  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  rich,  and  of 
all  who,  by  the  bounty  of  the  Savior,  have  it  in  their  power  to  contribute 
even  their  mites,  for  tne  salvation  of  those  for  whom  he  died  ?" 


CHAPTER   III. 

IHll.  Mr.  Judson  sent  to  England.  Negoliations  with  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Ap- 
pointment of  Members  by  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut.  Annual  Merling  at 
Worcester.     Appointment  of  Six  Missionaries.    Intended  Mission  to  the  Indians  in  Canacfa. 

Notwithstanding  the  favor  with  which  the  object  of  the  Board  was  re- 
garded 'by  some  liberal  individuals,  the  Prudential  Committee  believed  that 
a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  they  should  receive  funds  sufficient 
to  .sustain  a  mission,  "  upon  a  promising  scale,"  in  any  part  of  the  heathen 
world.  Meanwhile,  four  missionaries  were  ready,  and  waiting  to  be  sent 
forth ;  and  the  heathen  were  perishing  for  want  of  their  labors.  It  Avas 
thought  best,  therefore,  to  send  Mr.  Judson  to  England,  to  confer  with  the 
Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  He  was  directed  to  ascertain 
whether  any  arrangements  could  be  made  for  prosecuting  the  work  of 
missions  in  concert  with  that  Society ;  whether,  if  desirable,  the  American 
missionaries  could  receive  support  from  that  Society  for  a  time,  without 
committing  themselves  wholly  and  finally  to  its  direction ;  whether,  in  any 
case,  they  could  be  supported  by  the  joint  funds  of  the  two  bodies ;  and,  if 
so,  under  whose  direction  the  mission  must  be  placed. 

Mr.  Judson  sailed  for  England  in  the  ship  Packet,  of  Boston,  about  the 
first  of  January.     The  ship  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  car- 
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ried  into  Bayonne,  where  he  was  cast  into  prison.  He  was  soon  released 
from  close  confinement,  but  could  not  obtain  leave  to  proceed  to  England, 
till  just  before  the  London  anniversaries  in  May.  He  was  courteously 
received  by  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society;  and,  after 
.repeated  conferences  with  them,  returned  to  the  United  States  in  August. 
The  Directors  declined  the  proposal  of  a  joint  control  of  the  mission,  rightly 
judging  that  two  governing  powers,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  could 
not  act  with  the  necessary  promptness  of  decision  and  unity  of  design.  A 
letter  from  their  Secretary,  the  Rev.  George  Burder,  expresses  the  hope, 
that  the  American  churches,  when  they  know  that  four  of  their  own  brethren 
have  engaged  in  the  service,  will  supply  the  Board  with  funds  so  liberally, 
"  that  not  only  four,  but  forty,  may  go  forth"  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen. 
The  Directors,  however,  agreed,  should  it  be  necessary,  to  receive  the 
American  brethren  as  their  missionaries,  and  sustain  them  "  until  they  are 
able,  by  some  means  not  incompatible  with  their  missionary  engagements, 
to  procure  their  own  support ;  which,"  they  say,  "  we  consider  it  to  be  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  missionary  to  attempt  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with- 
out which  missions  can  never  be  very  widely  extended."  This  remark 
shows  that  the  idea  of  self-supporting  missions  is  not  new.  It  naturally 
suggests  itself  to  men  in  their  first  stages  of  missionary  zeal,  while  their 
information  is  too  imperfect  to  enable  them  to  judge  correctly  of  its  practi- 
cability ;  but  a  more  enlarged  experience  very  generally  corrects  the  error. 

According  to  the  original  resolution  by  which  the  fioard  was  instituted, 
five  members  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  four  by  that  of  Connecticut.  This  latter  body,  in  June  of  this 
year,  approved  the  measures  already  adopted,  and  appointed  the  same  gen- 
tlemen from  that  state  who  had  already  served  as  members.  The  General 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  at  their  session  at  Salem,  in  June,  Idll, 
unanimously  appointed  the  same  gentlemen  who  were  elected  last  year, 
and  added  the  Kev.  Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.  This  was  the  last  election  of 
the  kind ;  as,  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  the  Board  was 
incorporated,  Avith  power  to  elect  its  own  members. 

The  Board  met  this  year  at  Worcester,  on  the  18th  of  September; 
present,  Messrs.  Treadwell,  Spring,  Huntington,  Lyman,  Morse,  Worcester 
and  Chapin.  The  officers  of  the  last  year  were  re-elected,  except  that  Jer- 
emiah Evarts,  Esq.,  was  chosen  Treasurer,  instead  of  Dea.  S.  H.  Walley. 

In  their  annual  report,  the  Prudential  Committee  gave  an  account  of  the 
mission  of  Mr.  Judson  to  England,  and  its  results ;  and  in  view  of  the 
whole  subject,  they  recommended  that  the  Board  should  retain  the  mission- 
aries under  its  own  direction,  relying,  under  Providence,  on  the  liberality  of 
the  Christian  public  for  support.  Divine  Providence,  by  raising  up  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  seemed  to  call  on  American  Christians  to  sustain  them. 
There  had  already  been  indications  of  a  liberality  which  encouraged  the 
hope  that  "  a  foreign  mission  upon  a  promising  scale"  would  be  sustained. 
Mrs.  Mary  Norris,  relict  of  the  Hon.  John  Norris,  who  died  at  Salem, 
March  21,  had  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $30,000  to  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover,  and  the  same  amount  to  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  Foreign 
Missions  to  the  heathen.  Other  donations,  amounting  to  about  SI, 400,  had 
been  received.  They  hoped,  therefore,  that  by  exertions  "  made  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  and  with  zeal  and  perseverance,"  the  requisite  funds  might 
be  obtained.  The  London  Missionary  Society  had  for  several  years  ex- 
pended about  X7,000  annually,  and  this  year  would  probably  expend 
£10,000 ;  and  the  Committee  ask,  "  Is  not  the  American  public  as  well  able 
to  supply  £600  annually,  as  the  British  public  is  to  supply  £10,000?"  They 
believed,  too,  that  though  the  most  favorable  prospect  for  successful  mis» 
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sionaiy  labors  was  in  the  East,  yet  the  Board  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
heathen  tribes  on  this  continent.  And,  finally,  they  thought  that  if  the 
missionaries  should  be  retained  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  greater 
interest  would  be  excited  among  American  Christians,  and  more  liberal 
efforts  fhade  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  world. 

The  Committee  suggested,  that  the  most  favorable  station  for  an  American 
mission  in  the  East,  would  probably  be  in  some  part  of  the  Burman  Empire. 
Besides  the  amount  of  population,  and  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
people,  they  mention,  as  a  reason  that  "  deserves  particular  consideration," 
that  the  Burmese  "  are  not  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
therefore  not  so  much  within  the  proper  province  of  the  British  Missionary 
Societies."  So  early  did  they  understand  and  adopt,  as  a  rule  of  conduct 
for  themselves,  the  important  principle,  that  missionary  societies  ought  to 
avoid  interference  with  each  other's  fields  of  labor. 

At  this  meeting,  the  Board  voted  to  "  retain  under  their  care,  the  young 
gentlemen  who  last  year  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  God  for  life, 
as  missionaries  in  foreign  parts ;"  that  they  do  not  advise  Messrs.  Judson 
and  Nott  to  place  themselves,  at  present,  under  the  direction  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society ;  that  Messrs.  Judson,  Nott,  Newell,  and  Hall,  be  ap- 
pointed missionaries  to  labor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  in  Asia, 
either  in  the  Burman  Empire,  in  Sural,  or  in  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  (Pe- 
nang,)  or  elsewhere,  as,  in  view  of  the  Committee,  Providence  shall  open 
the  most  favorable  door;  that  the  .salary  of  a  married  missionary  be  fixed  at 
$666,66,  and  of  one  unmarried  at  9444,45,  and  that  the  outfit  of  each  be 
equal  to  one  year's  salary ;  and  that  Messrs.  James  Richards  and  Edward 
Warren  be  taken  under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the  Board,  according 
to  their  request,  on  condition  that  they  complete  their  course  of  studies  at 
the  Theological  Seminar}',  agreeably  to  the  Statutes,  and  attend  a  course  of 
medical  lectures  at  Dartmouth  College. 

It  was  also  voted.  "  that  this  Board  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
Caghnewaga  tribe  of  Indians  in  Canada,  and  establish,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, a  mission  among  them ;"  and  to  forward  that  design,  they  appropriated 
SI 00,  to  aid  Eleazer  Williams,  a  native  of  that  tribe,  in  his  education  for 
the  ministry.  This  plan  was  disconcerted  by  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  mission  was  never  commenced. 

The  donations  to  the  Board  which  reached  the  Treasurer  during  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  as  acknowledged  in  the  Panoplist,  amounted  to 
f79,95. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

1812.  The  First  Missionaries  sent  out.  Politv  of  Mission*)  adopted.  Act  of  Incorporation. 
Anoiiai  Meelinf^  at  Hartford.  Arrival  of  the  Missionaries  at  Celctitla.  Orders  for  their 
Departure.  Voyage  of  Mr.  Newell  to  the  Isle  of  France.  Death  of  Mrs.  Newell.  Mr.  Judson 
and  Mr.  Rice  become  Baptists.  Departure  of  Hall  and  Nott  for  Romhay.  Ap|>oinlment  of 
Agencies  io  Loodoo  and  Calcutta.     Aid  to  the  Serampore  Mission. 

The  beginning  of  this  year  was  distinguished  by  the  embarkation  of  the 
first  missionaries  from  the  Western  to  the  Eastern  continent. 

Late  in  the  month  of  January,  Messrs.  Newell  and  Hall,  who  had  been 
pursuing  medical  studies  at  Philadelphia,  returned  in  haste  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  ship  Harmony  was  to  sail  from  that  port  for  Calcutta  in  about 
two  weeks,  and  would  receive  the  missionaries  as  passengers.  They  re- 
turned, by  the  advice  of  Jtohert  Ralston,  Esq.,  who  was  c\ctv  vVvexv  Aa^Vvw^ 
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guished  as  a  finend  of  missions,  and  who  offered  his  counsel  and  aid  in  the 
hbors  of  embarkation.  What  should  be  done  ?  Opportunities  were  unfre- 
quent,  and  the  Committee  knew  not  when  another  would  occur.  All  things 
were  ready  except  funds ;  but  of  these,  the  Committee  had  not  more  than 
81,200  at  their  disposal.  The  occasion  would  doubtless  excite  intei^st,  and 
call  forth  liberal  donations.  Christians  who  had  merely  neglected  to  con- 
tribute, would  see  that  the  time  had  come,  and  would  act  promptly.  A 
considerable  increase  of  means  might,  therefore,  be  expected.  But  besides 
the  expense  of  the  passage  of  the  missionaries  to  India,  their  outfits  and 
their  salaries  for  one  year,  which  had  been  arranged  on  a  very  economical 
scale,  would  amount  to  nearly  85,000.  **  When,  after  serious  and  anxious 
deliberation,  the  minds  of  the  Prudential  Committee  were  first  expressed  on 
the  question  of  sending  the  missionaries  out,  only  one  member,"  says  Dr. 
Worcester, — and  he  does  not  name  that  member, — "  was  found  decidedly  in 
the  affirmative."  The  question  was  solemnly  and  prayerfully  reconsidered. 
God  seemed  to  be  calling  them  to  great  efforts,  and  they  dared  not  disobey 
the  call.  On  Monday,  January  27,  they  resolved  that  the  funds  of  the 
Board  did  not  warrant  the  sending  out  of  the  four  missionaries  with  full 
salaries ;  that  it  be  recommended  to  them  to  go  without  their  wives ;  or,  if 
this  was  inconsistent  with  arrangements  already  made,  that  they  go  with 
half  of  a  year's  salary ;  and  that,  if  the  Board  should  be  unable  to  forward 
the  other  half  to  them  in  India,  two  of  them  should  cast  themselves  on  the 
London  Missionary  Society  for  support.  Thursday,  Feb.  6,  was  appointed 
for  their  ordination. 

Another  difficult  and  important  (question  arose.  Mr.  Luther  Rice,  a 
licensed  preacher  from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  desired  to 
join  the  mission.  His  recommendations  were  satisfactory.  His  heart  had 
long  been  engaged  in  the  cause,  though  peculiar  circumstances  had  forbid- 
den him  to  offer  his  services.  On  the  other  hand,  funds  were  w^anting, 
even  for  four ;  and  the  Committee  were  not  authorized  to  accept  missiona- 
ries without  a  vote  of  the  Board.  Yet  they  dared  not  to  reject  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rice.  They  determined,  January  30,  to  send  him  out  with  the 
others,  and  he  determined  to  go,  knowing  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee only,  as  individuals,  were  resjponsible  for  the  act,  and  for  his  support. 

On  Thursday,  Feb.  6,  1811,  the  Tabernacle  at  Salem  was  crowded  with 
an  attentive  and  interesting  congregation,  assembled  to  witness  and  to  en- 
cage in  a  transaction,  such  as  this  western  world  had  never  yet  beheld. 
Messrs.  Samuel  Newell,  Adoniram  Judson,  Jr.,  Samuel  Nott,  Gordon  HeJI, 
and  Luther  Rice,  appeared  before  an  Ecclesiastical  Council,  and  were  exam- 
ined in  respect  to  their  Christian  knowledge  and  piety,  and  their  motives  in 
offering  themselves  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  The  examination  being 
pronounced  satisfactory,  the  Council  proceeded  to  ordain  them.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Griffin  offered  the  introductory  prayer ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woods  preached 
the  sermon ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse  offered  the  consecrating  prayer ;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Snrinff  gave  the  charge;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  gave  the  right  hand 
of  followship.  I*  A  season  of  more  impressive  solemnity,"  the  Committee 
remarked  in  their  next  annual  report,  "has  scarcely  been  witnessed  in  our 
country.  The  sight  of  five  young  men,  of  highly  respectable  talents  and 
attainments,  and  who  might  reasonably  have  promised  themselves  very  eli- 
gible situations  in  our  churches,  forsaking  parents  and  friends  and  country, 
and  every  alluring  earthly  prospect,  and  devoting  themselves  to  the  priva- 
tions, haraships,  and  perils,  of  a  mission  for  life  to  a  people  sitting  in  dark- 
ness, in  a  far  distant  and  unpropitious  clime,  could  not  fail  deeply  to  aflfect 
every  heart  not  utterly  destitute  of  feeling.  Nor  less  aflfecting  were  the 
Yiewa  which  the  whole  scone  was  calculated  to  impress,  of  the  deplorable 
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condition  onhe  pagan  world,  of  the  riches  of  divine  grace  displayed  in  the 
gospel,  and  of  the  obligations  on  all  on  whom  this  grace  is  conferred,  to  U5e 
their  atmost  endeavors  in  making  the  gospel  univcrflally  knovi-n.  God  was 
manifestly  present ;  a  crowded  and  attentive  assembly  testified,  with  many 
tears,  the  deep  interest  which  they  felt  in  the  occa.Mion ;  and  not  a  few  re- 
memher  the  scene  with  fervent  gratitude ;  and  can  f>ay,  it  was  '*  grxxi  to  be 
tliere-" 

On  the  eTening  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Nott  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Hall,  and 
Mr.  Rice,  left  Salem  for  Philadelphia,  that  they  might  be  in  season  for  the 
sailing  of  the  Harmony ;  Mr.  Judson  and  Mr.  Newell,  with  their  wivf's, 
expecting  to  embark  at  Salem  for  Calcutta,  in  the  Caravan,  early  the  n^fxt 
week.  Both  vessels  were  unesmectedly  detained.  The  Caravan  sailrrd  on 
the  19th.  The  Harmony  left  Newcastle  on  the  20th,  but  was  obliged  liy 
contrary  winds  to  return  into  port,  and  did  not  leave  the  capes  of  Delaware 
till  the  24th.  Among  the  passengers  on  board  the  Harmony,  were  the  R^;v. 
Mr.  May  and  wife,  and  Miss  Green,  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society ;  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Johns  and  Lawson,  mMsionaries  of  the 
English  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  with  their  families.  No  other  oppor- 
tunity for  obtaining  a  passage  to  India  occuned  for  many  months  ;  and  in 
June,  war  commenced  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

If  the  departure  of  the  missionaries  at  this  time  may  be  regarded  as  prov- 
idential, the  unexpected  detention  of  the  vessels  was  no  less  so.  It  gave 
the  Committee  a  longer  time  to  collect  funds.  It  afforded  to  Christians, 
iriiose  feelings  had  been  aroused  by  the  occasion,  opportunity  to  contribute. 
**  Money  flowed  in  from  all  ouarters ;  and,  by  the  time  that  the  Caravan 
tailed,  me  Committee  were  aole  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  fitting  out  the 
missionaries,  and  to  advance  for  each  of  them  a  whole  y^;ar*»  salary.  In 
addition  to  this,  collections  were  made  at  Philad^'lphia,  during  the  sam«;  in- 
terval of  delay,  and  delivered  to  the  brethren  who  nailed  (t€>w  that  port,"  to 
the  amount  of  their  salaries  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  rjuartrr.  In  al^iut 
three  weeks  from  January  27,  when  the  Committee  detf/ffnined  to  go  for- 
ward, more  than  $6,000  were  collected  for  the  mi.onion. 

In  their  instructions  to  the  missionaries^  the  Committee  exprrffl.«od  tho 
desire,  founded  on  the  best  information  they  had  been  able  to  obtain,  that 
the  seat  of  the  mission  should  be  in  some  part  of  the  Burman  Elmpire  ;  but 
they  directed  the  missionaries  to  collect  information  on  the  subject  in  India, 
and  then  act  according  to  their  own  discretion. 

These  instructions  are  remarkable  for  the  perfection  with  which  thr;y 
mark  out  a  course  of  missionary'  policy,  from  which  the  Br/ard  have  fotind 
little  occasion  to  depart.  They  require  scrupulous  al>«tinencc  from  all  in- 
termeddling with  political  concerns ;  that  the  mis«>ion  }fe  early  organ iz';d 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  with  a  secretary  and  trea.«urer  ;  that  a  mis- 
sion church  be  formed,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  gosp^*l  duly  attended ; 
that  converts  be  treated  with  charity  and  with  caution,  sufficient  time  U;ing 
allowed  for  trial  to  test  the  reality  of  their  conversion,  and  thus  to  avoid,  an 
iu  as  possiUe,  the  scandal  of  apostasy.  They  add  :  "  In  teaching  the  (gen- 
tiles, it  will  be  your  business,  not  vehemently  to  declaim  against  their  sujK^r- 
ftitions,  bat  in  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  to  bring  them  an 
directly  as  possible  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  is  the  truth,  thk 
TiCTH  AS  rr  IS  ur  Jisus,  which  is  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  dmcn 
df  Mirong  Mds^  easting  dawn  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing,  which 
tmltetJk  i/stif  against  the  knowledge  of  God;  and  bringing  every  thovght 
nto  captiriiy  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  So  far  as  ihc  truth  ha.s  access,  so 
•9  to  produce  its  efiect,  the  errors  and  superstitions  and  vices  •f  paganism 
will  tUl  of  cooise." 
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After  this  auspicious  beginning  in  respect  to  funds,  the  comiftltee  did  not 
relax  their  exertions.  At  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  about  twenty 
auxiliary  societies  had  been  formed,  and  had  remitted  more  than  four  thous- 
and dollars  to  the  treasury. 

The  noble  legacy  of  Mrs.  Norris,  of  $30,000,  was  contested  at  law.  In 
Older  to  maintain  its  claim:5,  the  Board  must  have  a  legal  existence.  An  act 
of  incorporation  Avas  therefore  requested  and  obtained  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts.  Its  charter  confines  it  to  the  work  of  "propagating  the 
gospel  in  heathen  lands,  by  supporting  missionaries  and  diffusing  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  holy  Scriptures."  It  can  hold  real  estate,  the  yearly  value  of 
which  shall  not  exceed  four  thousand  dollars,  and  personal  estate,  the  an- 
nual income  of  which  shall  not  be  more  than  eight  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  authorized  to  elect  members,  without  limitation  as  to  their  residence, 
either  to  fill  vacancies  or  in  addition  to  their  number.  The  appointment  of 
Commissioners  by  the  General  Associations  was  therefore  at  an  end.  Five 
days  after  the  date  of  the  act,  the  General  Association  "  voted,  that  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  in  procuring  the  act  of  incorporation  for  securing  its  funds,  and  in 
the  commencement  of  missions,  meet  the  entire  approbation  of  this  body."* 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  which  was  the  first  under  its 
charter,  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Henry  Hudson,  at  Hartford,  Ct.  Sep- 
tember 16  and  17,  1812.  There  were  present,  Gen.  Jedediah  Huntington, 
Hon.  John  Treadwell,  LL.  D.  Rev.  Drs.  Lyman,  Dwight,  Spring,  Morse 
and  Worcester,  Hon.  John  Hooker  and  Rev.  Calvin  Chapin.  His  Honor 
William  Philips  and  William  Bartlett,  Esq.  were  unable  to  attend.  The 
Board  was  enlarged  by  the  election  of  thirteen  members  from  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States.t  The  Hon.  John  Treadwell  was  chosen  President; 
Rev.  Dr.  Spring  Vice  President ;  William  Bartlett,  Esq.  Rev.  Drs.  Spring 
and  Worcester  and  J.  Evarts,  Esq.,  Prudential  Committee  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Wor- 
cester Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Chapin  Recording  Secretary ; 
J.  Evarts,  Esq.  Treasurer,  and  S.  H.  Walley,  Esq.  Auditor. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  voted,  "  that  the  Prudential  Committee  pay  an 
immediate  and  particular  attention  to  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  various  languages  of  unevangelized  nations ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  expe- 
dient, they  expend  upon  this  object  as  much  at  least  of  the  fiinds  of  the  Board 
as  the  Act  of  Incorporation  requires  ;"  that  the  Committee  annually  trans- 
mit a  report  of  the  doings  of  the  Board  to  the  General  Associations  of  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  the  General  Convention  of 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Vermont,  and  the  (xeneral  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  that  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Lyman  be  a 
committee  to  print  and  distribute  among  the  Iroquois  Indians,  in  their  own 
language,  such  Christian  writings  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  expedient ; 
and  that  the  Board  will  continue  their  patronage  to  Mr.  Eleazer  Williams 
in  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

The  whole  amount  of  donations  to  the  Board,  from  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing to  June  20,  was  912,587,36 ;  the  whole  amount  received  by  the  treasur- 
er, including  the  balance  from  the  account  of  last  year,  813,791,00 ;  the 
whole  expenditures  of  the  Board,  $9,699,  37 ;  balance  on  hand,  $4,091,63. 

But  it  is  time  to  follow  the  missionaries  in  their  wanderings.  After  an 
agreeable  passage,  Messrs.  Newell  and  Judson,  with  their  wives,  arrived  at 
Calcutta  on  the  17th  of  June,  1812.     But  they  were  embarrassed,  as  Eng- 

*  For  the  Charter,  see  Appendix,  A. 

t  For  « lifft  Of  corporate  tnemberi  or  the  Board,  with  the  times  of  their  election,  see  Ap- 
pondii»  B. 
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lish  missionaries  had  been,  by  the  opposition  of  the  Government.  The 
British  East  India  Company  was  formed  and  all  its  acquisitions  of  territory 
were  made  for  commercial  purposes ;  and  the  character  and  regulations  of 
its  government  appear  to  have  been  formed  without  any  expectation  that 
they  were  to  affect  the  religious  condition  and  destiny  of  millions.  At  first, 
their  possessions  amounted  merely  to  a  single  trading  post.  Afterwards, 
native  tribes  and  nations  put  themselves  under  their  protection  and  control, 
or  submitted  to  them  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  on  condition,  among  other 
things,  of  being  permitted  to  enjoy  their  own  laws  and  religion  unmolested. 
The  continuance  of  their  power  depended,  in  a  great  degree,  on  their  influ- 
ence over  these  allied  nations,  by  which  they  were  able  to  employ  the  force 
of  many,  in  crushing  any  one  which  should  revolt.  The  Directors  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  hazard  the  commercial  interests  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  their  management,  by  attempting,  or  permitting  others  to  attempt,  revo- 
lutions in  the  state  of  society,  which  might  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tives. Missionaries,  therefore,  were  sometimes  ordered  home  on  their  first 
arrival,  and  sometimes  allowed  to  remain  without  formal  permission,  and 
liable  to  be  sent  away  at  any  moment. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  Messrs.  Newell  and  Judson  were  ordered  to  re- 
turn home  in  the  same  vessel  that  brought  them,  and  were  informed  that 
the  vessel  would  not  be  allowed  to  depart  w^ithout  them.  Their  Christian 
friends  at  Calcutta  and  Serampore#who  had  received  them  with  great  cor- 
diality and  afiection,  now  sympathised  deeply  in  their  distress ;  employing 
on  their  behalf,  earnest  solicitations  to  the  Government,  and  special,  unitea 
prayer  to  God.  At  length  it  was  unofficially  intimated  by  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  government,  that  perhaps  the  order  would  not  be  enforced,  if 
they  would  promise  soon  to  leave  the  territories  subject  to  the  Company's 
jurisdiction ;  and  soon  after,  liberty  was  granted  them  to  depart,  by  any 
conveyance,  to  any  other  place  whatever. 

Whither  should  they  go  ?  Burmah,  they  had  learned,  was  distracted  by 
foreign  and  civil  war.  Besides,  a  mission  of  the  London  Society  in  that 
country  had  been  abandoned ;  and  of  a  Baptist  mission,  all  had  left  the 
country  but  one,  after  expending  more  than  $10,000  upon  the  enterprise. 
Accounts  from  all  the  regions  to  the  east  of  Calcutta  were  equally  discour- 
aging. A  letter  was  received  from  the  brethren  who  sailed  in  the  Harmony, 
dated  at  the  Isle  of  France,  stating  that  the  Governor  of  that  island  was  favor- 
able to  missions,  was  desirous  that  a  mission  should  be  established  in  the 
neighboring  island  of  Madagascar,  and  had  even  made  application  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society  for  that  purpose.  There  they  would  be  out 
of  the  dominions  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  if  no  favorable  opening 
should  be  found  in  that  vicinity,  they  might  perhaps  go  thence  to  Ceylon, 
or  some  other  place  not  subject  to  the  Company's  control.  They  determin- 
ed to  go.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  August,  having  had  but  three  days  to 
prepare,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  embarked  for  the  Isle  of  France,  on  board  a 
vessel  which  could  not  receive  a  greater  number  of  passengers.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Judson  were  expected  soon  to  follow  them.  Their  passage  was  long 
and  perilous.  After  having  been  driven  about  for  a  month  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  during  which  Mrs.  Newell  was  sick  of  a  fever,  the  ship  put  into 
Coringa  in  distress.  They  left  that  port  on  the  19th  of  September,  and 
early  in  November  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  destination.  About  three 
weeks  before  their  arrival,  they  had  committed  to  the  deep  the  body  of  an 
infant  daughter,  five  days  old.  From  this  time,  Mrs.  Newell  rapidly  de- 
clined. Her  disease,  the  consumption,  baffled  medical  skill ;  and  on  the 
30th  of  November,  at  Port  Louis,  she  was  released  from  the  toils  and  sor- 
rows of    this  mortal  life.     The  tidings  of  her  death  made  a  deep  and  pow* 
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erful  impression.  An  excellent  memoir,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woods, 
of  Andover,  was  widely  circulated,  and  still  continues  to  be  read  with  in- 
tense interest.  Perhaps  no  early  missionary,  even  by  a  long  life  of  faithful 
labors,  has  accomplished  more  for  the  heathen,  than  she  accomplished  by 
consecrating  lierself  to  their  cause,  and  dying  for  them  before  the  mission 
had  found  a  resting  place. 

About  the  eighth  of  August,  the  Harmony  arrived  at  Calcutta.  On  the 
20th,  Messrs.  Hall,  Nott  and  Rice  were  summoned  to  the  police  ofice. 
They  attended  the  next  day,  and  were  ordered  to  return  in  the  Harmony. 
In  about  an  hour,  they  presented  their  written  request  to  be  permitted  to  de- 
part by  the  first  opportunity  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  that  the  Harmony 
might  not  be  detained  on  their  account.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  dated 
Aug.  28,  Mr.  Rice  stales  that  the  request  had  been  granted.  Dr.  Marsh- 
man  had  obtained  leave  for  the  Baptist  brethren  who  came  with  them,  to 
remain  "  until  the  will  of  the  Directors  should  be  known." 

On  the  27th  of  August,  Mr.  Judson  went  to  Serampore,  and  informed  the 
Baptist  missionaries  there  that  he  and  his  wife  had  adopted  their  views  of 
baptism.  They  were  immersed  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  September.  On 
the  first  of  September,  he  wrote  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  announc- 
ing his  withdrawment  of  himself  from  under  the  instructions  of  the  Board. 
This  "  trying  event"  was  also  communicated  to  the  Secretary  in  a  letter 
from  Messrs.  Hall,  Rice  and  Nott,  dated  Sept.  26.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
their  only  trial.  On  the  2drd  of  October,  Mr.  Rice  also  informed  the  Sec- 
retary that  he  had  changed  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and 
could  no  longer  follow  the  instructions  of  the  Board.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jud- 
son and  Mr.  Rice  repaired  to  the  Isle  of  France.  Mr.  Judson,  with  his 
wife,  afterwards  returned  to  India,  and  commenced  the  Baptist  mission  in 
Burmah.  Mr.  Rice  returned,  by  way  of  Brazil,  to  the  United  States,  to  en- 
list the  Baptist  churches  in  the  work.  Hence  arose  the  Baptist  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  ^ 

Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott  still  remained  at  Calcutta,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board.  Being  disappointed  of  a  passage  to  the  Isle  of  France,  they 
continued  their  inquiries  for  the  best  location  for  a  mission.  In  October^ 
they  learned  that  a  new  Governor,  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  a  Vice  President  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  a  friend  of  Christian  missions, 
had  arrived  at  Bombay.  They  resolved  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a 
mission  there.  They  accordingly  applied  to  the  police,  and  obtained  a  gen- 
eral passport,  "to  depart  in  the  ship  Commence."  Their  baggage  was  on 
board  and  their  passage  money  paid,  when,  November  17,  they  were  served 
with  an  order  from  the  government,  to  proceed  to  England  in  the  fleet  then 
about  to  sail.  There  appears  to  be  some  reason  to  doubt  Avhether  the  gov- 
ernment intended  to  enforce  this  order. 

The  missionaries,  in  this  extremity,  attempted  to  bring  their  case  before 
Lord  Minto  in  person  ;  but  in  vain.  They  then,  as  their  passports  had  not 
been  revoked,  applied  to  the  captain  of  the  Commerce,  for  permission  to  go 
on  board  and  wait  the  result.  The  captain  having  first  reported  them  as 
passengers  and  obtained  a  port  clearance  for  his  vessel,  consented ;  and  on 
the  20th  of  November  they  embarked.  The  police  searched  the  city  for 
them,  but  did  not  search  the  ship  in  which,  but  a  few  days  before,  they  had 
authorized  them  to  depart.  Their  names  were  published  in  the  Calcutta  pa- 
pers, as  passengers  on  board  the  fleet.  About  40  miles  down  the  river, 
they  passed  a  vessel  which  had  been  stopped  for  having  missionaries  on 
board.  Still,  they  were  suffered  to  depart  without  molestation,  and  the 
close  of  the  year  found  them,  full  of  hope,  on  their  passage  to  Bombay. 

As  war  now  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  inter 
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iree  with  India,  and  especially  the  transmission  of  funds,  was  rendered 
icult  and  uncertain.  The  Board  therefore  ilnade  arrangements  with 
nuel  Williams  and  Junius  Smith,  Esqrs.  of  London,  and  the  Hon.  John 
Harrington,  Rev.  David  Brown  and  Rev.  William  Carey  of  Calcutta,  to 
as  their  agents  for  the  transaction  of  business.  In  December,  intelli- 
icc  was  received  of  the  burning  of  the  Serampore  Mission  printing  office, 
itaining  2000  reams  of  paper,  and  founts  of  type  in  fourteen  of  the  langua- 
lof  Asia  ;  a  loss  estimated  at  more  than  853,000.  An  article  in  the  Pano- 
st  solicited  donations  to  repair  the  loss ;  and  offered  this  agency  as  the 
dium  of  transmission  to  India.  A  very  considerable  amount  was  raised 
i  thus  transmitted. 


CHAPTER    V. 


>1S«    Annual  Meeting  at  Boston.    By-laws  amended.    Mr.  Newell  goes  to  Ceylon,  and  labors 
Hall  and  Notl  atrive  at  Bombay.    Unfavorable  Reports.    The  Alligator  seized  and  con* 
I,  and  the  Missionaries  suspected  to  be  political  emissaries.    Orders  for  tbcir  trausport- 


itioii  lo  Bngland.  They  escape  to  Cochin ;  are  arrested  and  brought  back.  Orders  to  be  ready 
o  «ul  ia  two  daj's.    Their  nnal  appeal  to  the  Governor.    They  are  permitted  to  remain. 

Of  the  domestic  transactions  of  the  Board  this  year,  there  is  little  to 
cord.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Boston,  Sept.  15,  16  and  17. 
he  officers  of  the  preceding  year  were  re-elected,  except  that  Charles 
^alley,  Esq.,  was  chosen  Auditor,  instead  of  S.  H.  Walley,  Esq.,  who  de- 
ined  re-election.  During  the  year  then  ending,  several  auxiliary  societies 
id  been  formed,  and  more  than  S11,000  had  been  received  in  donations. 

At  this  meeting,  votes  were  passed,  declaring  the  relation  of  the  Board 

Messrs.  Jtidson  and  Rice  dissolved,  from  the  date  of  their  letters,  in  which 
ey  stated  that  they  could  no  longer  obey  the  instructions  of  the  Board, 
id  withdrawing  from  its  connexion. 

A  by-law  was  adopted,  authorizing  the  Prudential  Committee  to  receive 
id  decide  upon  applications  of  candidates  for  employment  as  missionaries ; 

expend  money  in  completing  the  qualifications  of  applicants ;  to  send 
icm  on  such  missions  as  they  should  deem  proper ;  and  to  suspend,  till 
le  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  such  as  violate  their  instructions,  or  fail  to 
jrform  their  duties. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  Mr.  Newell  embarked  at  Mauritiui,  in  a  Por- 
iguese  vessel  bound  to  Bombay,  but  expecting  to  touch  at  Ceylon.  On 
is  arrival  at  Point  de  Galle,  where  he  expected  to  meet  one  or  both  of  his 
rethren,  he  learned  that  they  were  both  at  Bombay.  Supposing  that  the 
avemment  would  not  allow  the  establishment  of  a  mission  at  that  place, 
nd  being  assured  of  the  protection  and  favor  of  Governor  Brownrigg,  he 
etermined  to  remain  in  Ceylon.  He  immediately  wrote  to  the  brethren  at 
lombay,  and  learned,  in  return,  that  they  had  some  hope  of  being  allowed 
)  establish  a  mission  there.  They  advised  him  to  study  with  the  expecta- 
on  of  joining  them.  In  these  studies,  and  in  preaclnng  twice  or  three 
mes  a  week  to  the  English  and  half-caste  people,  of  whom,  he  says,  "  there 
re  thousands  in  and  about  Columbo,  who  stand  in  need  of  instruction  as 
luch  as  the  heathen,"  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

In  November,  Mr.  Newell  wrote  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  Bereft 
f  his  wife  and  child,  and  believing,  as  he  then  did,  that  the  brethren  at 
tombay  had  been  sent  to  England,  and  that  he  was  left  without  an  asso- 
iate  in  missionary  labors,  his  heart  still  remained  firm,  and  his  devotion  to 
le  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  his  conviction  of  iVs  i]Xi\>oi\AXic^ 
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undiminished.  Believing  himself  excluded  from  continental  India,  he  was 
deliberating  whether  to  attempt  a  mission  in  Ceylon,  or  at  Bussora,  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  success  of  the  mission  soon  after  established 
by  the  Board  in  Ceylon,  the  circumstances  which  have  favored  its  success, 
and  its  final  extension  to  the  Tamul  people  on  the  adjacent  continent,  show 
the  correctness  of  the  judgment  he  then  formed  of  its  advantages. 

Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott  arrived  at  Bombay,  on  the  11th  of  February. 
The  next  day,  by  the  advice  of  William  T.  Money,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  to 
whom  the  mission  has  since  been  indebted  for  many  favors,  they  addressed 
a  note  to  the  Governor,  informing  him  of  their  arrival,  stating  their  object, 
and  requesting  permission  to  remain.  On  visiting  the  police  office,  the 
tame  day,  they  were  told  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  remain ;  that 
nnfiivorable  reports  concerning  them  had  arrived  from  Calcutta ;  that  they 
were  charged  with  having  violated  their  promise  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  with  having  concealed  themselves,  while  the  police  were  searching  for 
them,  to  send  them  to  England.  On  the  18th,  they  addressed  a  memorial 
to  the  Grovemor,  giving  a  full  account  of  their  proceedings  at  Calcutta. 
This  was  accompanied  by  copies  of  all  their  correspondence  with  the  author- 
ities at  that  place,  and  of  their  instructions  from  the  Prudential  Committee. 
The  statement  was  satisfactory.  The  Governor  not  only  permitted  them  to 
remain  for  the  present,  but  wrote  to  the  Governor  General  at  Calcutta  in 
their  behalf. 

For  a  time,  it  was  thought  that  the  Governor's  representations  would  be 
successful ;  but  a  very  unexpected  difficulty  arose.  The  schooner  Alligator 
arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  6th  of  May.  She  professed  to  be  bound  to  Ar- 
racan,  and  to  be  driven  into  Calcutta  by  stress  of  weather.  She  had  a 
letter  of  protection  from  Admiral  Sir  Jonn  Borlase  Warren,  commanding 
the  British  fleet  on  the  Halifax  station,  describing  her  as  a  missionary  ves- 
sel, sent  out  to  communicate  with  American  missionaries  in  India,  and 
especially,  with  some  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  Siam ;  and  granting  her 
protection  from  capture  on  her  voyage  and  in  British  ports.  From  some 
cause,  suspicion  was  excited,  and  the  Alligator  was  seized.  On  examina- 
tion, the  court  found,  or  professed  to  find,  that  she  had  been  cruising  for  six 
weeks  off  the  Cape,  to  inform  American  vessels  of  the  declaration  of  war. 
By  this,  it  was  decided,  she  had  forfeited  her  neutral  character.  She  waa 
<u>ndemned,  and  her  crew  were  sent  to  England  as  prisoners  of  war.  It 
was  said,  too,  that  she  appeared  to  have  come  prepared  for  planting  an 
American  colony  in  the  East.  There  is  a  mystery  about  this  transaction, 
which,  'probably,  will  never  be  fully  explained.  In  the  archives  of  the 
Board,  there  is  a  letter  to  the  British  Consul  in  Boston,  describing  the  in- 
tended voyage  of  the  Alligator,  mentioning  the  desire  of  the  Prudential 
Canunittee  to  send  supplies  by  her  to  the  missionares  in  India,  and  request* 
iag,  on  that  account,  a  letter  of  protection  from  Admiral  Warren.  There  is 
«ifl«  a  note  from  Admiral  Warren,  saying  that  he  had  granted  the  letter  of 
protection,  and  describing  its  contents.  The  letter  of  protection  itself  was 
sent  directly  to  the  owner  or  master  of  the  Alligator,  and,  of  course,  never 
was  seen  by  any  officer  of  the  Board.  From  Admiral  Warren*s  note,  it 
appears  to  nave  ascribed  to  the!  Alligator  a  more  exclusively  missionary 
character,  than  had  been  claimed  for  her  in  the  letter  requesting  the  protec- 
tion ;  and,  very  probably,  some  discrepancy  between  her  character  and  the 
Admiral's  description  of  her,  might  have  been  manifest  on  inspection  at 
Calcutta.  Further  than  this,  there  is  nothing  to  show  whose  mistake,  fraud, 
or  deliberate  injustice,  is  chargeable  with  the  result.  However  that  may  be, 
the  supreme  government  of  India  took  occasion  to  suspect  that  the  American 
mission  to  ladia  was  some  deep  political  plot,  disguised  under  the  pretence 
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of  religion.     Still,  the  letters,  liooks,  and  supplies,  sent  out  by  the  Alligator, 
were,  after  some  delay,  forwarded  to  the  missionaries. 

Intelligence  of  the  condemnation  of  the  Alligator  reached  Bombay  in  the 
summer,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  missionaries  and  their  friends,  the  sus- 
picions growing  out  of  that  afiair  then  formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  their 
peaceable  residence  in  that  Presidency.  The  Governor  expressed  his  fear 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  send  them  to  England.  Mr.  Money  informed 
them  that  he  had  seen  their  names  on  the  list  of  passengers  in  the  Caar- 
marthen,  then  about  to  sail  for  England.  They,  therefore,  August  18,  ad- 
dressed another  memorial  to  the  Governor,  showing  that  their  mission  had 
no  connexion  with  the  war,  and  requesting  permission  to  remain.  Before 
the  departure  of  the  Caarmarthen,  letteirs  were  received  from  home,  inform- 
ing them  of  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  at  Calcutta,  to  co-operate  in 
the  mission.  The  missionaries  submitted  these  letters  to  the  Governor  for 
his  perusal,  and  requested  permission  to  remain  till  the  Committee  at  Cal- 
cutta could  act  in  their  behalf.  The  Governor  declared  himself  exceedingly 
embarrassed  by  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  that,  if  left  to  himself,  he  would 
not  send  them  away. 

About  five  days  afterwards,  they  received  letters  from  Mr.  Newell,  and 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  chaplain  at  Madras,  urging  their  removal  to 
Ceylon.  These  were  also  sent  to  the  Governor  for  his  perusal,  with  a  re- 
quest, that,  if  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  Bombay,  he  would 
permit  them  to  remove  to  Ceylon. 

Various  expedients  were  devised  by  the  missionaries,  their  friends,  and 
die  Governor  himself,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  sending  them  to  England ; 
but  all  were  frustrated.  The  Caarmarthen  was  about  to  sail,  and  they  must 
go.  But  one  other  course  appeared  to  remain,  and  that,  after  serious  and 
prayerful  consideration,  they  determined  to  adopt.  It  was,  to  depart,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  government,  to  some  place  not  under  the  Company^ 
jurisdiction.  Lest  their  friends  should  be  needlessly  involved  in  trouble  on 
their  account,  they  made  known  their  intention  to  but  one  person.  Their 
confidant  was  Lieut.  John  Wade,  a  young  man  of  noble  descent,  and,  at 
that  time,  Military  Aid  and  Secretary  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  on  the 
Bombay  station.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  them  soon  af^er  their 
arrival,  and  regarded  their  faithful  labors  as  the  means  of  his  conversion. 
He  volunteered  his  services  in  this  trying  crisis ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, gave  them  information  of  a  vessel  going  to  Cochin,  and  thence,  it  was 
understood,  to  Columbo,  in  Ceylon,  which  w^ould  receive  them  as  passen- 
gers, if  they  could  be  ready  in  four  or  five  hours.  Having  written  a  few 
nasty  notes  of  explanation  to  their  friends,  taking  a  few  of  their  most  neces- 
sary articles,  and  leaving  Mrs.  Nott  and  her  child,  they  went  on  board. 
Lieut.  Wade  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  gave  up  his  own  ser- 
vants to  assist  them  on  their  voyage,  and  went  with  them,  in  a  small  boat, 
to  see  them  safe  on  board  the  country  vessel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 
After  their  departure,  he  prepared  and  circulated  a  defence  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

On  the  voyage,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Hall's  journal,  he  had  some  fears  lest 
they  had  sinned  in  leaving  Bombay  as  they  did ;  "  yet,  after  all,"  he  adds, 
"  I  know  not  why  it  was  not  as  right  for  us  to  escape  from  Bombay,  as  it 
was  for  Paul  to  escape  from  Damascus."  The  question  w^hether  they 
judged  correctly  concerning  their  duty,  is  by  no  means  free  from  difficulty ; 
but  every  candid  man  will  easily  see  much  that  was  commendable  in  their 
spirit  and  intentions. 

They  arrived  at  Cochin  on  the  30th  of  October,  and,  partly  through  the 
provident  arrangements  of  Lieut.  Wade,  were  kindly  received  by  the  mag^ 
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xstrates.  The  vessel  which  brought  them,  they  now  found,  was  not  going 
to  Ceylon.  After  wailing  till  the  5th  of  November,  during  which  time  they 
visited  the  Jews  and  Syrian  Christians  in  that  vicinity,  they  engaged  a 
passage  in  another  vessel,  and  expected  to  sail  the  next  morning ;  but  that 
evening  the  magistrate  received  an  order  from  Bombay,  requiring  him  to 
send  them  back  by  the  first  opportunity.  On  their  return,  they  learned 
that  the  Governor  considered  their  departure  derogatory  to  their  character, 
both  as  gentlemen  and  as  ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  might,  too,  as  he  had 
diown  such  a  desire  to  favor  them,  subject  him  to  the  suspicion  of  conniv- 
ance in  their  escape.  At  first  they  were  not  permitted  to  land,  but  were 
kept  prisoners  on  board  the  Company's  cruiser,  Ternatc.  On  the  4th  of 
December,  they  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Governor,  stating  the  reasons 
why  they  supposed  themselves  as  much  at  liberty  when  they  left  Bombay, 
as  when  they  arrived  there ;  and  maintaining  their  right,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  prevented  from  preaching  the  gospel 
in  one  city,  to  "  flee  to  another."  They  appealed  to  his  Christian  feelings, 
whether,  in  such  circumstances,  they  ought  not,  in  a  way  sanctioned  by 
apostolic  example,  to  **  obey  God  rather  than  men." 

After  having  been  confined  to  the  ship  ten  days,  they  were  brought  to  the 
police  office,  and  were  required  to  sign  a  bond,  in  the  sum  of  4,000  rupees, 
not  to  leave  Bombay  without  permission.  They  declined  signing  the  bond. 
They  also  refused  to  give  their  parole  to  the  same  effect,  or  even  that  they 
would  remain  till  Monday.  They  were  remanded  to  the  ship.  Being 
brought  again  to  the  police  office  the  next  day,  they  were  informed  that  the 
Governor  had  received  their  memorial  kindly,  though  he  still  considered 
their  conduct  blameworthy.  They  were  then  sent  to  the  admiralty  house, 
with  directions  not  to  leave  the  island  without  application  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  be  ready  to  depart  for  England  in  the  next  ship ;  for,  during 
their  absence,  the  Caarmarthcn  had  sailed. 

Meanwhile,  the  Committee  at  Calcutta  were  exerting  themselves  in  their 
favor ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  December,  they  received  a  note  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.-  Thomason,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  that  Committee,  informing  them  of  *'  a  favorable  inti- 
mation from  government,  which  granted  all  that  they  requested."  This 
they  laid  before  the  Governor.  Still,  as  he  had  received  no  reversal  of  his 
positive  orders  to  send  them  to  England,  he  felt  bound  to  obey ;  and,  on  the 
20th,  they  received  official  notice  that  they  were  to  sail  on  the  22d.  They 
immediately  prepared  to  embark ;  but,  as  a  last  effort,  submitted  one  more 
address  to  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  not  as  Governor,  but  as  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian. As  a  specimen  of  energetic  boldness  without  disrespect,  considering 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written,  it  has  seldom  been  equalled. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  now  be  published  entire, 

"  To  the  Right  Honorahle  Sir  Evan  Nepean^  Governor,  <^c.  ^-c. 

*•  Right  Honorable  Sir, — We  understand  that  the  final  arrangements  for 
our  being  transported  to  England  are  now  made.  At  this  decisive  moment, 
we  beg  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  the  following  considerations. 

"  That  exercise  of  civil  authority,  which,  in  a  manner  so  conspicuous  and 
determined,  is  about  to  prohibit  two  ministers  of  Christ  from  preaching  his 
Gospel  in  India,  can  be  of  no  ordinary  consequence ;  especially  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  when  the  Christian  public  in  England  and  America,  are  waiting 
with  pious  solicitude  to  hear  how  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  welcomed  and 
encouraged  among  the  Pagans  of  this  country.  Our  case  has  had  so  full 
and  conspicuous  a  trial,  that  its  final  decision  may  serve  as  a  specimen,  by 
which  the  friends  of  religion  may  learn  what  is  likely  to  befall,  in  India, 
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those  ^eran^Iical  missions,  which  they  are  laboring  to  support  by  their 
prayers,  and  by  their  substance. 

**  Had  the  decision  been  favorable  to  missions,  it  would  have  encouraged 
the  hearts  of  thousands  to  increase  their  exertions  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom ;  it  would  have  brought  thanksgivings  to  God,  and 
blessings  to  the  heathen.  But  if  the  decision  must  be  unfavorable,  it  will 
tend  to  deject  the  hearts  of  Christians ;  it  will  cast  a  new  cloud  of  darkness 
over  this  heathen  land,  and  discourage  many  from  attempting  to  rescue  the 
poor  p^ans  from  the  doom  which  awaits  idolaters.  This  momentous  de« 
cision,  Right  Honorable  Sir,  rests  with  you, 

'*  Now  we  would  solemnly  appeal  to  your  Excellency's  conscience,  and 
ask :  Does  not  your  Excellency  believe,  that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  his 
Gospel  should  be  peached  to  these  heathens  ?  Do  you  not  believe,  that  we 
have  given  a  creditable  testimony  that  we  are  ministers  of  Christ,  and  have 
come  to  this  country  to  preach  his  Gospel  ?  and  would  not  prohibiting  us 
from  preaching  to  the  heathen  here,  be  a  known  resistance  to  his  will  ?  If 
your  Excellency  finally  exerts  civil  authorit^r  to  compel  us  from  this  heathen 
land,  what  can  it  be  but  a  decided  opposition  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  those  immortal  beings,  whom  God  has  placed  under  your  Excel- 
lency's government  ?  What  can  it  be  but  a  fresh  instance  of  that  persecutioii 
against  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  that  opposition  to  the  prevalence  of  true 
religion,  which  have  so  often  provoked  the  indignation  of  Gxxl,  and  stamped 
with  sin  and  guilt  the  history  of  every  age  ?  Can  you.  Right  Honorable  S^ir« 
make  it  appear  to  be  otherwise  to  your  own  conscience — to  that  Chnstiaa 
public  who  must  be  judges  in  tms  case — ^but,  especially,  can  you  justify 
such  an  exercise  of  power  to  your  God  and  final  Judge  ? 

'*  Your  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  say,  that  it  is  your  duty  to  send 
us  to  England,  because  you  have  received  positive  orders  from  the  supreme 
government  to  do  so.  But,  Right  Honoraole  Sir,  is  not  this  advancing  a 
principle,  which,  if  correct,  would  reprieve  from  the  long-recorded  decision 
of  Heaven,  all  the  sanguinary  persecutors  who  executed  the  horrid  decrees 
of  Herod,  Nero,  and  Trajan, — ^who  made  themselves  drunk  with  the  Uood 
of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus, — and  who,  as  God  has  declared,  shall  have  blood 
to  drink,  for  they  are  worthy  ?  These  persecutors  destroyed  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High ;  they  were  positively  ordered  to  do  so  by  superior  authority ; 
but  for  doing  so,  have  they  not  been  sentenced  to  eternal  death  ?  But  were 
they  not  perfectly  innocent,  if  your  Excellency  reasons  correctly  in  saying, 
that  it  is  your  duty  to  send  us  away  because  you  are  ordered  to  do  so  by 
superior  authority  ?  The  persecutors  of  the  saints  might  have  reasoned  in 
the  same  way,  and  said  that  it  was  their  duty  to  destroy  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  because  they  were  ordered  to  do  so  by  superior  authority. 

"Your  Excellency  knows,  perfectly  weU,  that  whenever  human  com« 
mands  run  counter  to  the  divine  commands,  they  cease  to  be  obligatory ; 
and  that  no  man  can  aid  in  the  execution  or  support  of  such  counter  com- 
mands, without  aiming  violence  at  the  authority  of  Heaven.  Can  your 
Excellency,  or  any  other  man,  deny  the  truth  of  this  ? 

'*  But  were  it  even  admitted,  that  whatever  is  ordered  by  a  superior  au- 
thority is  right  to  be  done,  would  not  our  case  stand  thus  :  Several  months 
ago,  your  Excellency  received  from  the  supreme  government  positive  orders 
to  send  us  to  England ;  but  repeatedly  expressed  a  deep  regret  that  you  were 
obliged  to  execute  such  orders  upon  us.  But  a  few  oays  since  we  had  the 
happiness  to  present  to  your  Excellency  such  communications  from  Bengal, 
as  were  acknowledged  to  evince  such  a  change  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Minto, 
ms  that  he  was  willing  we  should  remain  in  the  country,  and  that  Lord 
Moiza  was  also  favorable  to  our  staying.    May  not  your  Excellency,  there- 
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fore,  presume,  that  notwithstanding  the  previous  orders  of  the  supreme  gov* 
emment,  it  has  since  hecome  their  pleasure  that  we  should  remain  in  the 
country  ? 

*'  Besides,  those  communications  further  state,  that  the  subject  was  soon 
to  come  before  the  Council  for  a  formal  decision.  But  delays  are  so  liable 
to  occur  in  such  cases,  that  at  this  moment  a  reasonable  time  has  hardly 
elapsed  for  the  arrival  of  an  official  decision,  though  we  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect it  daily. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  could  your  Excellency  be  judged  unfaithfol 
to  your  trust,  should  you  at  least  suspend  our  departure  until  a  further  lime 
were  allowed  for  official  conmiunications  to  be  received  from  Bengal  ?  By 
so  doing  could  you  be  thought  to  take  upon  yourself  an  unjustifiable  respoL- 
sibility ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  what  a  discussion  the  spreading 
of  the  Gospel  in  India  has  undergone  in  England;  and  how  great  is  the 
probability,  that  something  decidedly  in  its  favor  will  soon  be  aimounced  in 
this  country  ?  Therefore,  would  not,  under  such  circumstances,  to  proLibit 
us  from  preaching  to  the  heathen,  be  an  act  of  opposition  to  the  spread  of 
religion,  where  even  political  motives  could  not  be  umd  in  its  defence  ? 

'*  It  is  our  ardent  wish,  that  your  Excellency  would  compare,  most  seri- 
ously, such  an  exercise  of  civil  authority  upon  us,  with  the  general  spirit 
and  tenor  of  our  Savior*s  commands.  We  most  earnestly  entreat  von  ncit 
to  send  us  away  from  these  heathens.  We  entreat  you  by  the  higli  proba- 
bility, that  an  official  permission  from  the  supreme  government  for  us  to 
remain  here,  will  shortly  be  received;  and  that •  something  more  general, 
and  to  the  same  efiect,  will  soon  arrive  from  England.  We  entreat  you  by 
the  time  and  money  already  expended  on  our  mission,  and  by  the  Christian 
hopes  and  prayers  attending  it,  not  utterly  to  defeat  its  pious  object  by  send- 
ing us  from  the  country.  We  entreat  you  by  the  spiritual  miseries  of  the 
heathen,  who  are  daily  perishing  before  your  eyes,  and  under  your  Excel- 
lency's government,  not  to  prevent  us  from  preaching  Christ  to  then..  VT^ 
entreat  you  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  which  he  shed  to  redeem  them.  Ais  am^ 
isters  oi  Him,  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  wjit  wit  jai 
farewell  and  ascending  voice,  commanded  his  ministers  to  e%  em  ima  ml 
nations,  we  entreat  3-ou  not  to  prohibit  us  from  teachinr  tiee 
By  all  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  by  which  yoc  jov-  .« 
we  entreat  you  not  to  hinder  us  from  preaching  the  sa 
perishing  idolaters.  By  all  the  solemnities  of  the  ^ 
your  Excellency  must  meet  your  heathen  subjects  beSrR 
entreat  you  not  to  hinder  us  from  preaching  to  thea  -a 
able  to  prepare  them  as  well  as  you  for  that  awfuJ  ^ 

'*  By  all  the  dread  of  being  ^und  on  the  catakcK  «'  te»  t*i        ^ 
cnte  the  church  of  God,  and  resist  the  salratfoK  of  m,  t^  -j.-^,^.  '"""**' 
Excellency  not  to  oppose  the  prayers  and  eflbf^  if  ^  tftzra.  u-  -^ 
back  those  whom  the  church  has  sent  forth  tl  Ik  ^h^  «   t  ,   ,**'■•■  --^ 
preach  his  Gospel  among  the  heathen ;  and  ^^^mmmr  -mam^* '    ^  '"     t 

God  to  prevent  such  an  act ;  and  now  and  e«Hr-»  ^^  -^m.^  -  ^    *  *"    '  '* ' 
1  I'll    11  1  !•  *~^»-  •  ,gi^^  *9ir  •  •  • ,    .....  tj 

that  way,  which  shall  be  most  pleasing  la  jg  ^m'       '        — -^     -••  -« 

"  But  should  your  Excellency  finalir  fiiii^„   k.  ^ 

have  presented;   should  we  be  compelkc  t  Mm  »t..        -    ■     i       • 

1 

a 

n 

:n 


say,  Adieu,  till  we  meet  you,  face  to  bs.  r 'Wr  irimn  ^'      ^ 

"  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  Right  Bmmm^  fe  ?n  .-"• 
obedient  and  most  humble  servaiUii  '  *' '   '  "  ''-^ 

''Bombay,  D^^.  1813.  .;    -j./  ^•'  j^ 


/ 
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communication  had  been  received  from  the  supreme  goTemment  since  the 
19th  of  November,  it  was  supposed  that  some  delay  had  been  occasioned ; 
and  that  the  missionaries  should  be  allowed  to  remain  till  the  expected  in- 
structions concerning  them  should  arrive.  On  the  morning  of  Dec.  22, 
they  received  an  official  note  from  the  Secretary  to  government,  informing 
them  of  this  decision. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


1814*  Increase  or  the  Missionary  spirit.  Annaal  Meeting  at  New  Haven.  The  Delawam 
request  Missionaries.  New  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company.  Correspoiidence  watb  Mr. 
Wilberforce  and  others.  The  case  of  Hall  and  Nott  comes  before  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Mr.  (ftanl's  Argument.  India  opened  to  Missions.  Sketch  of  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants, 
iiie  Missionaries  commence  operations.     Mr.  Newell  joius  them. 

The  interest  in  foreign  missions  continued  to  extend  and  increase  among 
the  American  churches.  The  appendix  to  the  annual  report  mentions  59 
societies  which  had  heen  formed  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  Board,  and  18 
other  societies — in  all,  77, — which  had  contributed  to  its  fands.  The  dona- 
tions received  within  the  year  ending  August  31,  were  more  than  $12,000. 
The  payments  from  the  treasury  had  been  a  little  more  than  S7,000. 
There  was  a  balance  of  more  than  $13,000  on  hand.  The  channels  which 
the  Board  had  been  able  to  provide,  were  not  sufficient  to  receive  the  cur- 
rent of  liberality,  which  demanded  an  outlet  into  the  heathen  world. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  New  Haven.  The  Auditor 
chosen  last  year  having  declined,  Mr.  Chester  Adams  was  chosen.  No 
other  change  was  made  in  the  officers  of  the  Board. 

The  Hon.  Elias  Boudinot  communicated  a  request  from  the  Delaware 
Indians,  that  missionaries  might  be  sent  to  them.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Prudential  Committee ;  and  the  Board  voted  that,  in  their  opinion,  **  inde- 
pendent and  unevangelized  tribes  of  Indians,  occupying  their  own  lands, 
whether  without  or  within  the  limits  stated  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  are,  with  other  objects,  embraced  by 
the  act  of  their  incorporation." 

The  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  renewing  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  for  twenty  years,  which  received  the  royal  assent,  July  21,  ISIS* 
went  into  operation  on  the  10th  of  April,  this  year.  This  act  recognized 
the  duty  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  promote  Christianity  in  India. 
It  declared  that  persons  having  that  object  in  view,  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
side there  ;  subject,  however,  to  the  local  government,  and  acting  in  confor- 
mity to  the  principles  on  which  the  natives  had  previously  claimed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  liable  to  be  sent  away  by  the  local  govern- 
ment, for  any  violation  of  those  principles,  or  of  the  laws  then  in  force  in 
India.  Those  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  must  obtain 
leave  of  the  Directors  in  London,  or  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  first 
application  for  leave  for  missionaries  to  go  out,  under  the  new  charter,  was 
refused  by  the  Directors.  Those  who  had  already  gone  to  India,  were  ex- 
pressly excepted  from  the  benefits  of  this  act.  The  door,  therefore,  was  but 
partially  opened,  and  the  case  of  the  American  missionaries  was  not  at  all 
strengthened  by  the  new  charter. 

As  a  formal  and  authoritative  decision,  authorizing  them  to  remain,  wa« 
indispensable  to  their  comfort  and  efficiency,  their  friends  in  the  United 
States  corresponded  with  influential    men  in  England  on  the   subject* 
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Aboat  the  last  of  Aagiut,  Dr.  Morse  and  Mr.  ETarts  wrote  to  Mr.  Wflber- 
foice,  who  replied,  expressing  a  deep  interest  in  their  success.  The  British 
aathorities  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay  had  forwarded  to  the  Coort  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  at  London,  their  account  of  all  their  tranrac* 
tions  in  relation  to  the  missionaries,  including  copies  of  their  correspond- 
ence. The  subject  came  up  before  the  Directors.  A  resolution  was  under 
consideration,  censuring  all  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  senrants  who  had 
abetted  the  missionaries,  and  requiring  the  removal  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries from  the  Company's  possessions  in  India.  As  the  resolution  was 
about  to  pass,  the  ▼enerai>le  Charles  Ctmnt,  formeriy  Chairman  of  the 
Court,  presented  a  written  argument,  laboriously  prepared  by  himself  from 
the  documents  then  before  them,  defending  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries 
in  every  step  of  their  proceedings,  and  proving  that  the  governments  in 
India  had  mistaken  the  extent  a(  their  own  authority,  and  had  assumed 
powers  which  neither  the  laws  of  the  British  empire  nor  the  law  of  nations 
authorized  them  to  exert.  The  argument  prevailed.  Despatches  were 
sent  to  Bombay,  in  which  the  Directors  avowed  their  belief  that  the  object 
of  the  missionaries  was  simply  the  promotion  of  religion,  and  authorizing 
Sir  Evan  Nepean  to  allow  them  to  remain.  This  was  the  real  opening  of 
continental  India  to  Christian  missions.  In  what  they  had  contributed 
towards  its  accomplishment,  the  Board  and  its  missionaries  had  done  a 
great  work,  and  had  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  India,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  The  decision  was  not  communicated  to  the  missionaries  till 
some  time  in  the  next  year. 

Bombay  is  situated  on  an  island,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
western  coast  of  peninsular  India.  It  is  separated  by  narrow  straits  from 
the  continent  on  the  east,  and  from  the  larger  island  of  Salsette  on  the 
north.  Nearly  opposite,  on  a  small  island,  are  the  immense  cavern- temples 
of  Elephanta,  and  similar  excavations,  of  great  extent  and  unknown  anti- 
quity,  are  abundant  in  Salsette.  The  generally  flat,  but  sometimes  broken 
country  on  the  coast,  extending  from  a  little  north  of  Bombay  about  200 
miles  southward,  and  varying  from  40  to  100  miles  in  width,  is  called  the 
Concan.  East  of  this,  the  Ghauts  mountains  rise  precipitouslj  about  2fiQ0 
feet,  terminating  in  Cape  Comorin,  the  southern  extremity  of  India.  From 
the  summit  of  the  Ghauts,  over  against  the  Concan,  extends  what  appears 
to  the  eye  a  vast  table  land,  diversified  with  hills,  valleys,  and  extensive 

Slains.  The  course  of  the  rivers  shows  it  to  be  a  gentle  slope,  of  many 
nndred  miles,  towards  the  east.  Here  is  the  Deckan,  as  that  term  is  used 
by  the  latest  writers  ;  though  formerly  it  had  a  much  greater  extent.  It  is 
lull  of  ancient  ruins,  of  different  ages,  some  of  which  are  the  product  of 
immense  labor.  The  great  temple  at  Ellora  is  the  summit  of  a  granite 
mountain,  hewn  oflf  upon  the  outside,  and  dug  out  within,  so  as  to  form  an 
immense  temple  of  one  solid  mass  of  rock,  remaining  in  its  original  posi- 
tion. It  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  and  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  even  a  more  wonderful  production  of  misdirected  labor.  This 
country  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  native  princes  till  the  year  1306, 
when  it  was  annexed  by  conquest  to  the  great  Mohammedan  empire  in 
India.  It  continued  under  Mohammedan  rule,  in  various  forms,  tul  sub- 
dued, or  rather  ravaged,  by  the  Mahrattas,  in  the  former  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  Mahrattas  were  originally  an  obscure  tribe,  known 
only  as  pirates  on  the  coast  and  freebooters  on  land.  Sewajee,  who  died  in 
1690,  united  them  under  one  government,  and  made  them  formidable.  In 
ibom  one  century,  they  plundered  nearly  all  India.    Their  power  then 
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rapidly  declined,  and,  in  1817,  the  last  remnant  of  it,  the  territorv  of  the 
Rajah  of  Sattara,  was  taken  under  British  protection.  The  population  of 
the  Mahratta  states  is  about  12,000,000. 

The  Sanscrit,  the  sacred  language  of  India,  has  been  a  dead  language 
for  ages.  It  is  found  to  be  the  parent  of  most  of  the  modern  languages  of 
India.  The  Persian,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  whole  class  of  Teutonic 
languages,  such  as  the  German  and  the  English,  are  indebted  to  it  for 
much  that  is  fundamental  in  their  structure  and  materials ;  showing  that  all 
these  languages  are  comparatively  modem,  and  that  all  the  nations  who 
have  used  them  belong  to  the  same  family  of  nations.  Its  original  seat  is 
unknown ;  but  may  be  suspected  to  have  been  some  region  of  central  Asia, 
whence  the  ancestors  of  all  these  Indo-Germanic  nations  separated  soon 
after  the  flood. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  theology  of  India  should  be 
nearly  allied  to  the  philosophy  of  Greece.  It  ascribed  to  one  God,  a  pure 
spirit,  infinite  and  eternal,  the  creation,  preservation,  and  government  of  all 
things.  But  the  human  understanding,  when  neither  Scripture  nor  con* 
science  guides  its  labors,  is  unable  to  comprehend  how  a  finite  being  can  be 
dependent  on  a  Creator  for  its  existence,  and  still  have  a  real  existence  of 
its  own ;  and  out  of  this  difficulty  grow  many  perplexing  questions  concern* 
ing  free  agency,  accountability,  and  the  origin  of  evil.  The  discussion  of 
these  topics  led  the  Hindoo  philosophers  into  pantheism.  They  taught  that 
nothing  but  God  really  exists;  that  matter  is  wholly  an  illusion,-— only 
seems  to  exist ;  that  souls  are  emanations  from  the  deity,— parts  of  the  sub* 
stance  of  God,  which  have  fallen  into  sin  by  entertaining  the  notion  of  their 
own  individual  existence.  Hence  it  taught  its  votaries  to  withdraw  from 
the  business,  pleasures  and  connexions  of  life ;  to  mortify  the  body  by  aus- 
terities ;  and,  by  continual  and  intense  meditation,  learn  to  feel  that  all  but 
God  is  illusion,  and  that  they  are  one  with  God.  At  the  same  time,  and 
often,  perhaps,  by  the  same  persons,  though  not  very  consistently,  it  was 
taught  that  the  souls  of  men,  and  other  animals,  at  death,  transmigrate  to 
other  bodies,  perhaps  not  of  the  same  species;  so  that  the  calamities  to 
which  men  and  beasts  are  exposed  by  the  circumstances  In  which  they  are 
bom,  are  punishments  for  sins  committed  in  a  former  body.  This  system 
forbade  the  destmction  of  animal  life,  and  allowed  no  sacrifices  but  offerings 
of  fmits  and  flowers. 

As  in  Greece,  a  system  of  polytheism  may  have  co«existed  with  this  phi- 
losophy, and  even  preceded  it ;  but  its  greatest  prevalence  was  later.  The 
gods  of  the  Hindoo  mythology  appear  to  have  been  originally  of  several 
classes.  Brama  the  creator,  Vishnoo  the  preserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer, 
seem  intended  to  represent  the  supreme  God,  considered  in  three  diflicrent 
relations  to  his  works.  Many  of  the  Hindoo  gods  are  different  avatars,  or 
incarnations  of  one  of  these.  Another  class  was  formed  by  personifying 
and  worshipping  the  powers  of  nature  ;  and  others  of  them  were  men  deified 
afler  death.  But  these  classes  are  mingled  in  inextricable  confusion.  Some 
ancient  hero  or  statesman  is  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnoo. 
The  lingam,  the  obscene  emblem  of  the  generative  power,  is  also  an  em- 
blem of  Siva,  and  the  reasons  for  its  worship  are  explained  by  a  reference 
to  a  passage  in  his  indecent  history.  The  stories  of  their  gods  show  a 
bold  and'  inventive  fancy,  an  insatiable  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  an  utter 
want  of  that  refined  and  elegant  taste,  which  distinguished  the  poets  and 
artists  who  formed  the  Greek  mythology.  The  images  of  their  gods  are 
monstrous :  many  headed,  and  many  handed ;  with  heads  like  elephants, 
or  like  monkeys ;  destitute  of  majesty,  of  beauty  and  of  grace.  Tiheir  his- 
tories are  full  of  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  miracles,  and  of  disgusting 
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details  of  the  grossest  sensuality ;  destitute  of  every  trait  that  deserves  imi- 
tation, or  that  can  command  respect. 

The  present  theology  of  the  Hindoos  is  formed  of  the  confusedly  mingled 
ruins  of  all  these  systems ;  which,  however  irreconcilahle  with  each  other, 
are  all  taught  in  their  sacred  books.  Or  rather  it  is  any  part  of  either  or 
all  of  them,  which  any  Brahmun  happens  to  remember  at  the  time,  and 
thinks  adapted  to  his  purpose. 

The  practical  character  of  Hindooism  is  sufficiently  definite  and  intelli- 

S'ble.  It  is  a  system  which  makes  all  other  classes  subservient  to  the 
rahmuns.  The  whole  population  is  divided  into  castes,  of  which  the 
Brahmuns,  the  learned  and  sacerdotal  class,  are  the  first ;  having  sprung, 
as  they  affirm,  from  the  mouth  of  Brama ;  while  the  military,  the  commer- 
cial, and  the  various  laboring  castes,  sprung  from  other  and  less  honorable 
parts.  These  castes  are  hereditary,  and  confine  each  one  to  the  occupation 
of  his  ancestors.  Loss  of  caste,  by  eating  with  a  foreigner  or  a  person  of  a 
lower  class,  or  by  violating  any  of  the  numerous  rules  on  this  subject,  de- 
prives one  of  occupation  and  social  intercourse ;  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  possible.  Against  this  every  Hindoo  is  obliged  to  guaid  daily, 
and  many  times  in  a  day.  The  habit  of  continual  watchfulness  is  formed 
in  infancy,  and  continues,  uninterrupted,  through  life ;  so  that  the  habit  of 
anxiously  preserving  his  religious  standing  is  interwoven  with  all  the  busi- 
ness and  ail  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  becomes  fixed  and  inveterate.  Be- 
sides this,  there  are  numerous  lucky  and  unlucky  days  and  parts  of  days ; 
and  the  time  which  is  auspicious  for  commencing  one  undertaking,  is  in- 
auspicious for  another.  Tnere  must  be,  therefore,  a  constant  consulting  of 
Branmuns,  who  alone  can  tell  when  a  work  may  be  successfully  com- 
menced. The  incantations  of  the  Brahmuns,  too,  are  very  often  needed,  to 
secure  the  favorable  intervention  of  the  gods,  or  to  avert  calamities.  One 
hundred  and  forty-five  days  in  every  year  are  stated  festivals,  at  which,  as 
well  as  at  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  Brah- 
muns must  officiate  and  be  feasted.  Thus  the  Hindoo's  religion  meets  him 
at  every  turn,  and  interweaves  itself  with  every  habit  of  thought,  feeling 
and  action  that  he  forms,  and  holds  him  with  the  united  force  of  all  his 
habits  of  every  kind,  and  of  all  the  habits  that  prevail  around  him. 

The  worship  of  the  Hindoo  gods  corresponds  with  their  character :  ab- 
surd, licentious  and  cruel.  Many  of  them  are  believed  to  be  malignant 
spirits,  who  inflict  sufierin^  on  men  for  their  own  amusement,  or  in  re- 
venge for  some  neglect  of  Uiemselves,  or  of  their  representatives  the  Brah- 
muns; and  are  worshipped  only  to  avert  their  displeasure.  Acceptable 
worship  must,  of  course,  consist  in  acts  which  the  god  who  is  worshipped 
delights  in.  The  worship  of  Hindoo  gods,  therefore,  must  be  made  up  of 
sin  and  folly.  The  images  of  some  of  them  are  set  round  with  the  most 
indecent  representationfl.  Lascivious  gesticulations  form  a  part  of  their 
worship.  Their  temples  contain  troops  of  priestesses,  bound,  by  their  vow 
of  marriage  to  the  god,  to  prostitute  themselves  to  every  worshipper  who 
demands  mat  service  of  them,  and  thoroughly  skilled  in  all  seductive  arts. 
The  numerous  public  festivals,  which  otherwise  would  be  an  insupportable 
tax  on  the  time  of  the  people,  are  rendered  acceptable  by  being  made  public 
licentious  carousals.  The  Hindoo  gods  are  as  cruel  as  they  are  licentious. 
They  are  believed  to  delight  in  the  painful  austerities  and  voluntary  self- 
tortures  of  their  worshippers ;  and  no  other  act  is  so  acceptable  to  them,  as 
when  a  pilgrim  lies  down  before  the  idol's  car,  and  is  crushed  to  death  be- 
neath its  ponderous  wheels.  By  pilgrimages,  penances,  the  endless  repeti* 
tions  of  prayers,  and  gifts  to  the  Brahmuns,  not  only  may  atonement  be 
made  for  sin,  but  a  stock  of  merit  may  be  laid  up,  as  a  balance  for  sins 
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afterwards  to  be  committed,  and  capable  of  being  sold  for  money,  to  those 
who  have  not  righteousness  enough  of  their  own.  And  these  prayers  and 
penances  are  supposed  not  only  to  move  the  gods  by  way  of  merit,  but  to 
hare  an  intrinsic  power  over  them,  so  that  the  devotee  is  able  to  command 
their  services,  willing  or  unwilling,  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  himself  or  others. 
In  this,  Brahminism  is  a  system  of  witchcraft,  as  that  term  has  been  under- 
stood in  western  Europe  and  the  United  States;  a  system,  according  to 
which,  ceremonies  and  incantations  command  the  services  of  malignant 
demons.  The  priest  or  devotee  is  a  sorcerer,  whom  it  is  deemed  unsafe  to 
oflend  or  ne^ect. 

The  mend  influence  of  such  a  system  is  what  might  be  expected.  The 
Hindoo's  mind  is  so  constantly  directed  to  ceremonial  observances,  that  he 
has  little  time  left,  were  he  disposed,  to  think  of  moral  principles.  Those 
observances  are  such  as  illustrate  or  enforce  no  moral  principle  whatever. 
Instead  of  principles,  sanctioned  by  the  conscience  as  true  and  binding,  and 
api^cable  to  all  cases  in  the  conduct  of  life,  their  religious  ceremonies  teach 
and  enforce  only  a  set  of  arbitrary  rules,  devised  to  guard  the  distinction  of 
castes  and  the  power  of  the  priesthood ;  in  some  instances  condemning  in- 
nocent, and  even  conunendable  acts,  as  heinous  crimes;  and,  in  omers,, 
treating  gross  sins  as  trivial  ofiences,  or  leaving  them  wholly  uncensured. 
Thus  their  religion  leads  their  minds  into  inextricable  confusion,  with  re- 
spect to  the  very  principles  of  moral  rectitude.  Besides  all  this,  the  gods, 
whose  &vor  is  to  be  obtained  by  their  worship,  are  vicious  gods,  who  love 
and  practise  the  worst  vices  of  the  worst  of  men,  with  supernatural  aggra- 
vations ;  and  some  parts  of  their  worship  consists  in  the  unrestrained  indul- 
gence of  the  most  degrading  lusts.  The  whole  is  under  the  control  of  that 
sacerdotal  order,  for  whose  gratification  the  whole  was  devised.  The  moral 
condition  of  society  is  what  such  influences  could  not  fail  to  make  it. 
There  is  an  utter  destitution  of  moral  principle.  There  is  some  abstaining 
from  crime  for  fear  of  the  law ;  and  some  acting  on  the  supposition  that, 
in  particular  instances,  "  honesty"  will  prove  to  be  "  the  best  policy."  In 
some,  the  natural  affections  and  generous  instincts  of  humanity  are  out  par- 
tially eradicated,  and  occasionally  show  themselves.  But  no  one  is  kmd, 
or  faithful,  or  honest, — tells  the  truth,  keeps  his  word,  practises  any  moral 
virtue,  or  abstains  from  any  vice,  on  principle ;  and  where  no  one  does 
these  things  on  principle,  no  one  does  them  constantly,  and  few  do  them 
even  habitually.  The  population  is  thoroughly  demoralized ;  and  vice,  thus 
taught  and  practised  for  ages,  has  produced  both  mental  and  physical  im- 
becility. 

The  institution  of  castes  not  only  secures  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  by 
making  all  that  is  valued  in  life  dependent  on  religious  observances,  but,  by 
fixing  each  one  immovably  in  the  condition  to  which  he  was  bom,  excludes 
all  motives  to  enterprise  and  energy  of  character.  His  caste,  while  he  re- 
tains it,  secures  to  the  Hindoo  employment  enough  to  keep  him  from  per- 
ishing with  hunger;  for  he  has  a  monopoly  of  the  business  which  his 
ancestors  pursued ;  but  it  also  secures  to  others,  as  their  right,  with  which 
he  may  not  interfere,  all  the  duties  and  privileges  of  every  other  station  and 
employment.  He  has  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  but  to  take  such  employ- 
ment and  subsistence  as  his  caste  secures  to  him,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his 
time  in  idleness,  dissipation,  and  religious  observances.  The  poor,  there- 
fore, who  are  numerous,  are  condemned  to  deep  and  unavoidable  poverty ; 
the  rich  are  diminishing  in  numbers  and  in  wealth ;  while  the  whole,  to- 
gether with  the  comparatively  small  number  of  Mahomedans,  Parsees,  Jews', 
and  native  Christians,  are  subject  to  British  power,  and  overawed  by  the 
presence  of  British  officers  and  magistrates. 
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Sach-  is  the  country  and  the  people,  which  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  opened  to  missionary  labors.  Though  the  brethren  at  Bombay 
were  not  informed  of  that  decision,  they  saw  reasons  to  hope,  more  and 
more  confidently,  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  remain.  They  gave 
themselves  with  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  languages  of  the  country. 
For  a  long  time,  they  were  required  to  sleep  in  the  admiralty  houae,  to 
which  they  had  been  ordered  on  their  return  from  Cochin.  Here  they 
preached*  in  English,  every  Sabbath,  and  also  at  another  place,  a  short  di^ 
tance  from  the  town ;  haying,  in  August,  about  30  hearers  in  all.  Besides 
themselves,  one  military  chaplain  was  all  the  Protestant  clergy  in  the  place. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year,  they  adopted  a  system  of  polity  unr  the  regolap 
tion  of  their  own  little  community,  and  had  opened  a  school,  which  they 
hoped  would  in  the  end  *'  become  a  boarding  school  of  considerable  import* 
ance  to  the  mission." 

In  January,  Mr.  Newell  received  such  intelligence  as  induced  him  td 
join  his  brethren  in  Bombay.  He,  therefore,  addressed  a  note  to  Oor, 
Brownrigg,  thanking  him  for  his  protection,  and  requesting  permission  to 
depart,  with  testimonials  to  the  (jovemor  of  Bombay.     The  request  was 

Einted,  and,  on  the  28th  of  January,  Mr,  Newell  embarked,  and  qrriyed  at 
mbay,  March  7,  having  visited  Goa  and  Cochin  on  his  way.  From  thw 
time  be  resided  in  the  admiralty  house  with  his  brethren*  and  was  identified 
with  them  in  the  labors  of  the  mission. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

1816.  Anmial  Meeting  at  Salem.  Ruleg  for  MiMioni  adopted.  The  Norrit  Legacy.  CSn«« 
aMoceneot  of  MiMiooary  labors  at  Bomhajr.  Mr.  Noti  retunaa.  C^^lon  Misiiqpi  coauneaeed. 
Obookia]i,Teii»ooee  and  Hopa.    Fund  for  Education. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept  80, 
21,  and  22.  No  change  of  officers  was  made,  ecxept  the  addition  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Morse  to  the  Prudential  Committee.  The  payments  from  the 
treasury,  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  had  been  •5,007,80;  the 
amount  received  in  donations,  tl0,812,22;  the  amount  on  hand  was 
$19333,30 ;  showing  that  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  churches  was  consid- 
eraWy  in  advance  of  the  arrangements  for  judicious  expenditure.  About 
•9,000  more  was  paid  from  the  treasury  before  the  end  of  the  year,  for  the 
mission  to  Ceylon  and  other  objects. 

At  this  meeting,  votes  were  passed,  providing  that  all  the  earnings  of 
every  missionary,  or  missionary's  wife,  shall  be  considered  the  property  of 
the  Board,  for  the  objects  of  the  mission,  to  be  regularly  accounted  for  to 
the  Prudential  Committee ;  that,  at  every  station,  the  salaries  and  earnings 
of  all  the  missionaries,  and  all  the  presents  made  to  them,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  constitute  a  common  stock  for  the  support  of  all ;  and  that  a  majority 
of  the  missionaries  at  any  station  shall,  in  their  regular  meetings,  decide 
all  questions  that  may  arise  in  regard  to  their  proceedings  and  conduct,  m 
which  the  mission  is  interested.  The  Committee  were  also  directed  to  send 
some  person  to  St.  Louis,  and  other  places  at  the  west,  to  make  investiga- 
tions preparatory  to  missions  among  the  Indians. 

In  April,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  case  concerning  the  legacy  of 
Mrs.  Noms,  in  favor  of  the  Board.  The  legacy  was  paid  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  amounting,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  to  $27,527,19.    Thk' 
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was  to  be  put  at  interest  till  it  should  amount  to  930,000,  the  sum  originally 
bequeathed)  and  then  kept  as  a  permanent  fund,  for  promoting  the  objects 
of  the  Board. 

At  Bombay,  the  missionaries  were  permitted  to  continue  their  labors 
without  interruption.  They  had  acquired  such  familiarity  ^vith  the  Mah- 
mtta  language,  that  they  were  able  to  commence  their  great  work  of  preach*' 
iog  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  But  the  reader  must  not  imagine  that  the 
Imthen  came  by  hundreds  on  the  Sabbath  to  hear  them,  and  listened  atten- 
tively, like  a  Christian  congregation,  to  sermons  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
long.  Instead  of  this,  they  had  no  stated  congregation  of  heathen  hearers. 
They  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  temples,  the  markets,  and  other  places  of 
public  resort,  and  converse  with  such  as  would  hear  them.  They  also  com- 
menced translating  short  passages  of  Scripture  and  religious  tracts  into  the 
Mahratta  language.  These  they  read  to  the  people  as  they  could  find  op- 
portunity, both  for  the  sake  of  imparting  religious  truth,  and  of  learning, 
irom  the  remarks  of  their  hearers,  wherein  their  translations  needed  correc- 
tion. They  made  such  efforts  as  their  means  allowed  for  the  education  of 
heathen  children,  and  strongly  recommended  this  department  of  labor  to  the 
Board.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  they  learned,  with  mtitude,  that 
they  were  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  India.  In  a  letter,  dated  Nov.  29, 
they  say : 

''His  Excellency  Sir  Evan  Nepean  has  just  personally  communicated  to 
us  the  result  of  our  concerns  with  the  government.  After  briefly  recapitu- 
lating what  had  taken  place,  he  said  that  the  whole  business  had  been  rep- 
resented to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that  they  in  reply  had  stated  that  the 
communications  from  the  Bombay  government  concerning  us,  were  such  as 
led  them  to  think  our  object  was  simply  the  promotion  of  religion ;  and  that 
therefore,  he,  (Sir  Evan,)  was  at  liberty  to  allow  us  to  remain,  if  he  chose, 
and  that  they  should  acquiesce  in  such  a  decisioUi  His  Excellency  added, 
•  I  can  now  assure  you  that  you  have  my  entire  permission  to  remain  here, 
so  long  as  you  conduct  yourselves  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  your  office.  I 
shall  feel  no  difficulty  in  allowing  you  to  go  to  any  part  of  this  Presidency ; 
and  I  heartily  wish  you  success  in  your  work.'" 

But  the  mission  did  not  pass  this  year  without  another  severe  trial  of 
their  faith.  Mr.  Nott,  soon  after  his  atrival,  had  been  attacked  with  a  dis- 
ease of  the  liver,  which^  in  that  country,  often  proves  fatal  to  strangers. 
The  attack  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  his  general  health  con- 
tinued to  decline.  His  physicians  gave  a  decided  opinion  "  that  the  climate 
of  the  East  Indies  was  very  unfavorable  to  his  constitution,  and  that  he 
could  not  remain  in  the  country  without  endangering  his  life ;  and  that  he 
should  return  to  his  native  country,  or  to  Europe,  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  recovering  his  health."  In  compliance  with  this  advice,  he  em- 
barked, in  the  autumn,  for  England,  and  arrived  in  the  United  States  the 
next  summer,  with  health  improved,  but  not  wholly  restored,  by  the  voyage. 

The  mission  to  Ceylon  was  commenced  this  year.  On  the  21st  of  June, 
the  Rev.  James  Richards,  Daniel  Poor,  Horatio  Bardwell,  Benjamin  C. 
Meigs,  Edward  Warren,  and  Samuel  J.  Mills,  were  ordained  at  Newburj-- 
port.  Mr.  Meigs  and  Mr.  Warren  had  been  desi^mated  to  go  on  an  explor- 
mg  tour  among  the  Indians  of  this  continent ;  but  the  plan  was  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  ill  health  of  Mr.  Warren,  wl.ich  required  a  warmer  cli- 
mate. On  the  23d  of  October,  all,  except  Mr.  Mills,  sailed  from  Newbury- 
port,  in  the  brig  Dryad.  Though  their  inslr actions  gave  them  some 
discretionary  power  in  respect  to  their  location,  yet  it  was  expected  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  would  establish  a  mission  in  the  northern  part- of 
Ceylon,  and  that  the  remainder  would  join  the  mission  at  Bombay."     The 
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exercises,  both  at  their  ordination  and  embarkation,  were  attended  by 
numerous  and  deeply  interested  assemblies,  and  served  to  increase  the 
missionary  spirit  in  the  churches* 

Another  small  beginning  of  a  great  work  was  the  reception  of  three 
youths  from  the  Sandwich  IsUmds,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Board. 

Henry  Obookiah  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Hawaii,  about  the  year  17^. 
In  his  childhood,  during  a  civil  war;  both  his  parents  were  slain  before  his 
eyes.  On  witnessing  their  death,  he  took  his  infant  brother  upon  bis  back, 
and  attempted  to  escape.  He  was  pursued  and  overtaken,  his  brother  waa 
pierced  through  with  a  spear,  and  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  taken  to  the 
Lome  of  the  man  who  had  killed  his  parents.  Here  he  resided  till  hia 
uncle,  the  high  priest  of  the  island,  found  him  and  took  him  home.  Thoup[h 
kindly  treated  by  his  uncle,  he  was  unhappy.  "  While  I  was  playing  with 
other  children,"  he  says,  "  after  we  had  made  an  end  of  playmg,  they  re- 
turned to  their  parents,  but  I  returned  into  tears ;  for  I  have  no  home^ 
neither  father  nor  mother.  I  thought  of  nothing  more  but  want  of  fiaither 
and  moUier,  and  to  cry  day  and  night."  He  began  to  think  of  leaving  hia 
native  island  for  some  other  part  of  the  world ;  and,  in  1809,  ffladly  em* 
braced  an  opportunity  to  come  to  the  United  States  with  Capt.  Srintnaly  of 
New  Haven,  Ct.  At  New  Haven,  he  resided  for  awhile  in  the  iieunily  of 
Capt  Brintnal.  He  soon  showed  a  strong  desire  for  instruction.  He  vis- 
ited the  house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  lingered  about  the  College 
buildings,  hoping  to  catch  something  which  would  gratify  his  thirst  for 
knowledge ;  and  when  he  found  that  the  attempt  was  vain,  and  thought  of 
the  many  students  there,  who  were  enriching  their  minds  with  treasures 
that  were  inaccessible  to  him,  he  sat  down  on  the  threshold  and  wept. 
Here  he  was  found  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Dwight,  a  resident  graduate, 
who  received  him  as  a  pupil,  and  spared  no  pains  in  his  instruction.  Mr. 
Samuel  J.  Mills,  who  visited  New  Haven  soon  after  this  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  spirit  of  missions,  soon  became  acquainted  with  him.  Henry 
told  Mr.  Mills  that  the  people  in  Hawaii  are  "  very  bad ;  they  prajr  to  mm 
made  of  wood;"  and  he  expressed  his  desire  to  *' learn  to  reaa  tms  Bible, 
and  go  back  there,  and  tell  them  to  pray  to  God  up  in  heaven."  Nothing 
could  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  Mills.  In  writing  to  his 
friend,  Gordon  Hall,  he  exclaims :  "  What  does  this  mean  ?  Brother  Hall, 
do  you  understand  it  ?  Shall  he  be  sent  back  unsupported,  to  attempt  to 
reclaim  his  countrymen?  Shall  we  not  rather  consider  these  soutnem 
islands  a  proper  plaice  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  ?"  He  took  Henry 
to  his  father's  house,  at  Torringford,  where  he  rapidly  improved,  both  in 
religious  and  secular  knowledge.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Andover, 
with  Mr.  Mills,  where  he  spent  two  years.  Afterwards,  by  invitation  of 
Jaipes  Morris,  Esq.,  he  spent  the  winter  of  1S13  at  the  Grammar  School  at 
Litchfield.  In  the  fall  of  1814,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  placed  hmi- 
self  under  the  care  of  the  North  Consociation  of  Lfitchfield  Co.,  Ct«,  for  the 
direction  of  his  studies.  The  vote,  receiving  him  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Board,  was  passed  Nov.  15,  1815. 

William  Tennooee,  with  his  brother  and  four  other  natives,  came  to  Boaton 
by  an  American  vessel,  about  the  year  1809.  The  four  soon  returned  to 
their  native  country ;  and  his  brother  dying  soon  after,  he  was  left  alone. 
Solitary  and  depressed  in  spirits,  the  war  preventing  a  return  to  his  homOv 
he  enbsted  on  board  a  privateer,  and  escaped  unhurt  in  several  engage- 
ments. In  1813,  he  went  to  Providence,  to  Hartford,  and,  finally,  toNew 
Haven,  where  he  made  himself  useful  in  several  public  houses,  and  at  last 
entered  a  barber^s  shop  as  an  apprentice.  He  was  deplorably  ignorant  of 
religion,  and  in  literature  he  knew  only  the  alphabet.     Several  gentlemeOy 
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to  whom  his  history  became  known,  interested  themselves  in  procuring  for 
him  the  means  of  education,  in  which  he  soon  made  respectable  progress. 
He  showed  no  particular  interest  concerning  religion,  till  the  revival  in 
Yale  College  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year ;  during  which,  he 
gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  conversion. 

Thomas  Hopu  came  to  this  country  with  Obookiah ;  but  followed  a  sai- 
lor's life,  which  he  loved,  till  the  war.  He  then  lived  as  a  servant  in  several 
&milies.  In  September,  1815,  he  visited  New  Haven,  intending  to  return 
to  his  native  island  with  Capt.  Brintnal ;  but,  after  some  solicitation,  he 
consented  to  stay  and  apply  himself  to  study.  He  was  sent  to  reside  with 
Obookiah  and  Tennooee.  In  a  few  weeks,  he  showed  deep  conviction  of 
sin,  and  anxiety  for  his  future  well-being.  He  soon  indulged  hope  in  par- 
doning mercy,  and  declared  that  he  hated  his  sins.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, he  declared  that  he  loved  Christ,  and  added,  '^  I  want  to  serve  him, — I 
want  my  poor  countrymen  to  know  about  Christ." 

Such  were  the  three  Sandwich  Island  youths  who  were  now  taken  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Board.  They,  for  the  present,  pursued  their  studies 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  respectable  clergymen,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Board. 

At  their  last  meeting  this  year,  which  was  held  Dec.  26,  the  Committee 
Toted  to  institute  **  a  Fund  for  the  purpose,  especially,  of  educating  heathen 
children  and  youth." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

1816.  Aonoal  Meeting  at  Hartford.  Foreign  Rlission  School  iitstiiuled.  Mr.  Bard«rcli  joins 
Um  Mission  al  Bombay.  Missionaries  to  C^ejrlon  arrive  at  Colambo.  Proeeedinn  there. 
Thej  obtain  permission,  and  remove  to  Jaflaa.  8keick  of  Ceylon.  Unildiiigs  at  BaitieoUa 
and  Tillipailj.  Gabriel  Tissera  and  Francis  Malleappa.  They  commence  preaching  and 
•rbools.  Mr.  Kingshary's  intercourse  with  the  government  at  Washington,  lie  visits  the 
Cberokees,  aad  is  invited  to  establish  a  Mission  among  ibem. 

The  Board  held  its  seventh  annual  meeting  at  Hartford^  September  18, 
19  and  20.     The  officers  of  the  last  year  were  re-elected. 

At  this  meeting,  the  incipient  measures  were  adopted  for  the  establish ^ 
ment  of  a  Foreign  Mission  School.  The  subject  had  been  discussed  in  a 
meeting  of  gentlemen  friendly  to  the  object,  convened  at  New  Haven  during 
the  sessions  of  the  General  Association  in  June,  and  was  brought  before  the 
Board  by  a  committee  appointed  from  that  meeting.  The  Board  appointed 
the  Hon.  John  Treadwell,  Rev.  Dr.  Dvvight,  James  Morris,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr. 
Chapin,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Lyman  Beecher,  Charles  Prentice,  and  Joseph 
Harvey,  agents  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution.  The  agents,  in  October, 
agreed  upon  a  constitution  and  plan  of  procedure,  nominated  a  principal, 
and  appointed  a  visiting  committee  and  committee  to  make  contracts.  The 
people  in  Cornwall,  Ct.,  gave  an  academy  building,  40  feet  by  20,  and 
odier  property,  amounting  in  all  to  about  81,200,  The  committee  of  the 
•gents  purchased  a  house  for  the  principal,  another  for  a  boarding  house, 
md  about  85  acres  of  land.  Preparations  could  not  be  fully  made  for 
ornnizing  the  school,  till  some  time  in  the  next  year. 

The  missionaries  at  Bombay  pursued  their  labors  without  interruption, 
Af  their  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  the  natives  increased,  they 
i«re  aUe  to  proclaim  the  truths  of  the  gospel  more  extensively.  Several 
books  of  the  Kew  Testament  were  translated,  and  some  tracts  prepared  ia 
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ihe  Mahratta  language.  On  the  1st  of  November,  Mr.  Bardwell,  with  his 
wife,  arrived  from  Columbo.  Mr.  Bardwell,  rather  than  any  other  of  the 
brethren  at  Ceylon,  had  been  chosen  to  join  this  mission,  in  conformity  with 
the  expectations  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  on  account  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  art  of  printing.  Early  in  December,  a  press  and  t}T)es  were 
received.  They  wore  purchased  in  Calcutta,  through  the  kind  assistance 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomason.  December  31,  their  journal  states  that  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  nearly  300  heathen  boys  had  been  rcceiying 
instruction  under  their  care.  On  the  19th  of  December,  Mr.  Hall*  was 
married  to  Miss  Margaret  Lewis,  an  English  lady,  who,  by  her  long  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  her  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  itindostanee  lan- 
guage, and  with  the  native  character,  as  well  as  by  her  talents,  knowledge, 
and  piety,  was  thought  well  qualified  to  be  a  useful  member  of  the  mission. 

Nothing  but  prosperity  attended  the  mission  to  Ceylon.  During  their 
voyage,  two  of  the  crew  of  the  Dryad  gave  evitjpncc  of  conversion.  On  the 
22d  of  March,  they  arrived  at  Columbo,  the  seat  of  government  for  Ceylon, 
where,  they  were  told,  no  American  ship  had  been  for  six  years.  Two  of 
the  brethren  landed,  and  were  introduced  to  Rev.  Messrs.  Chater  and  Nor- 
ton, English  missionaries,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Twisleton,  Colonial 
Chaplain.  Mr.  Twisleton  immediately  sent  an  express,  with  their  letter  of 
introduction,  to  the  Governor,  and  ordered  a  constable  to  render  them  all 
desirable  assistance  in  procuring  a  house.  The  next  morning,  a  sermon 
was  preached  on  board,  on  the  occasion  of  leaving  the  Dryad.  They  re- 
ceived a  note  from  the  Governor,  permitting  them  to  land  their  baggage, 
without  inspection,  at  the  custom  house,  and  to  reside  on  the  island  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  as  they  pleased.  On  the  25th,  they  took  possession  of  a 
house  which  Mr.  Norton  had  hired  for  himself,  but  cheerfully  gave  up  for 
their  accommodation. 

As  the  seat  of  this  mission,  Mr.  Newell  had  recommended  the  district  of 
Jaffna,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ceylon.  The  Prudential  Conwnittee  had  ex- 
pressed a  favorable  opinion  of  that  location  in  their  instructions.  It  was 
now  recommended  to  them  by  Gov.  Brownrigg,  Chief  Justice  Sir  Alexander 
Johnstone,  Rev.  Messrs.  Twisleton,  Chater  and  Norton ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Palm,  who,  for  special  reasons,  had  just  withdrawn  from  missionary  labors 
in  that  region,  and  the  Rev.  Christian  David,  a  native,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Jafiha,  to  take  charge,  for  a  short  time,  of  a  Malabar  congregation  at 
Columbo.  On  account  of  the  monsoon,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  visit 
Jaffna  for  some  months.  The  brethren,  therefore,  made  arrangements  for 
preaching  to  English  residents,  to  natives  by  an  interpreter,  for  teaching 
schools,  and  pursuing  their  own  studies.  In  these  employments  they  spent 
their  time  happily  and  usefully,  during  their  detention  at  Columbo. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  April  21,  the  members  of  the  mission 
entered  into  covenant  with  God  and  with  each  other,  as  a  Christian  church. 
In  the  afternoon,  thev  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Mr.  Chater's  chapel. 
The  Wesleyan  and  Episcopal  missionaries  united  with  them.  Mr.  Chater, 
who  is  a  Baptist  missionary,  with  his  congregation  of  40  or  50,  were  spec- 
tators. The  next  Saturday,  they  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chater*s  church,  re- 
questing the  privilege  of  communing  with  them,  and  assigning  their  reasons. 
On  Wednesday,  they  received  a  favorable  answer,  that  church  having  voted 
to  admit  credible  believers  of  other  churches  to  occasional  communion.  An 
arrangement  was  made,  for  the  two  churches  to  commune  with  each  other 
alternately.  May  6,  Mr.  Twisleton  and  Christian  David  introduced  thir- 
teen Cingalese  and  four  Malabar  students,  who  understood  English,  to  be 
instructed  in  theology  and  geography.  Their  progress  was  quite  commen- 
dable.    June  14,  an  answer  to  their  petition  was  received  from  the  govern- 
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ment,  granting  them  pennission  to  settle  in  Jaffna,  instruct  youth,  preach 
the  gospel,  establish  a  press,  and  do  whatever  should  be  necessary  to  for- 
ward the  object  of  the  mission.  It  was  resolved  that  Messrs.  Warren, 
Richards,  Meigs,  and  Poor,  should  establish  themselves  there  as  soon  as 
practicable,  leaving  Mr.  Bard  well  to  join  the  mission  at  Bombay.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  Mr.  Warren  set  out  for  Jaffna  by  land,  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  his  brethren. 

On  the  20th  of  this  month,  three  soldiers,  with  whom  the  brethren  had 
conversed  much  on  the  subject,  were  received  as  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  church.  Two  were  afterwards  admitted.  On  the  evening  of  the 
22d,  Mr.  Seirs,  a  member  .of  Mr.  Chater*s  church,  was  ordained.  Mr. 
Meigs  preached,  Mr.  Chater  gave  the  charge,  and  Mr.  Poor  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship.  About  the  last  of  September,  having  dismissed  their  pupils, 
taken  leave  of  their  friends,  and  made  all  necessary  arrangements,  the  four 
£unilies  departed  for  Jaffna,  leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bardwell  to  wait  for  a 
passage  to  Bombay.  Taking  different  conveyances,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poor 
arrived  at  Jafihapatam,  September  26,  and  the  others  on  the  2d  of  October. 

Ceylon,  the  Taprobane  of  the  ancients,  is  about  300  miles  long,  and  170 
wide ;  containing,  in  1831,  a  population  of  950,917,  of  whom  20,656  were 
slaves.  A  few  English,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch, 
amounted  to  6,664.  There  were  also  a  few  thousand  Mussulmans,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  Moormen.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  are  Cinga- 
lese, in  the  interior  and  southern  parts,  and  the  Tamul  people  in  the  north 
and  east.  This  island  \vas  the  extreme  limit  of  the  voyage  of  Nearchus, 
with  the  fleet  that  Alexander  the  Great  sent  down  the  Indus.  From  that 
time,  and  even  earlier,  it  was  celebrated  for  the  size  and  warlike  qualities 
of  its  elephants,  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  and  other  commodities,  except  cinnamon,  which  have  since  consti-^ 
tuted  its  exports.  Its  ancient  commerce  appears  to  have  been  in,  its  glory 
in  the  sixth  century*  when  such  numbers  of  Christian  merchants  from  Per-^ 
sia  resided  there,  that  a  church  was  built  for  their  accommodation.  During 
the  dark  ages,  the  knowledge  of  Ceylon  was  lost  to  Europe.  In  1505,  the 
Portuguese,  from  Goa,  again  discovered  the  island.  In  1518,  they  erected 
a  fort;  and,  in  process  of  time,  partly  by  negotiation,  and  partly  by  force, 
gained  extensive  possessions  on  the  coast.  In  1602,  the  Dutch  Admiral, 
Spilbergen,  arrived  with  a  fleet,  and  finally  succeeded  in  forming  a  treaty 
with  the  native  emperor.  In  about  half  a  century  from  this  time,  all  the 
Portuguese  possessions  had  come  under  the  power  of  the  Dutch.  The 
English  occupied  Trincomolee  for  a  short  time  in  1782.  In  1796,  they 
completed  the  conquest  of  all  those  parts  of  the  island  which  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  had  occupied.  In  1803,  they  marched  for  the  first  time  to 
Candy,  the  seat  of  the  native  government;  and,  after  several  wars  and 
treaties,  they  annihilated  the  native  government,  and  took  possession  of  the 
whole  island  in  1815. 

Of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ceylon,  we  find  no  account. 
When  Francis  Xavier,  the  Jesuit  "Apostle  of  India,"  first  visited  the  island, 
it  a  said  that  he  found  there  20,000  native  Christians.  They  were  probably 
of  the  Syrian  church,  like  those  on  the  Malabar  coast,  claiming  an  eccle- 
nastical  descent  from  the  Apostle  Thomas,  who  is  said  to  have  preached 
the  gospel  in  India.  The  Portuguese  assert  that  they  were  little  better  than 
heathen,  and  by  no  means  so  good  Christians  as  Xavier's  converts.  He  is 
said  to  have  converted  40,000  in  a  short  time ;  but  as  his  conversions  were 
little  more  than  baptism  and  learning  a  few  Popish  forms,  their  effect  was 
neither  very  great  nor  very  permanent.     The  Portuguese,  while  in  power, 
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demolished  many  heathen  temples,  built  churches,  bestowed  peculiar  privi- 
leges on  Christians,  and  by  various  means  induced  many  natives  to  receive 
bi^ptisni.  The  Dutch,  when  they  became  masters  of  the  same  territories, 
endeavored  to  establish  Protestantism.  They  forbade  the  rebuilding  of 
heathen  temples,  allowed  no  public  idolatrous  ceremonies,  and  made  the 
profession  of  Christianity  a  necessary  qualification  for  all  important  offices. 
They  repaired  the  churches  built  by  the  Portuguese,  and  built  others. 
They  divided  the  country  into  parishes,  and  introduced  pastors  and  schools. 
Bat  commerce  was  the  main  object  on  which  their  hearts  were  set.  Their 
pastors  were  too  few,  and  their  number  decreased.  The  number  of  even 
nominal  Christians  diminished,  and  many  of  the  churches  went  to  decay. 
When  the  English  took  possession,  in  1796,  they  allowed  the  free  exercise 
of  all  religions.  The  natives  now  rebuilt  their  heathen  temples,  and  re- 
sumed the  public  celebration  of  idolatrous  rites.  The  treaty  which  con- 
cluded the  war  of  1815,  and  subjected  the  whole  island  to  British  rule, 
provided  that  the  ancient  religion  shall  be  regarded  as  inviolable,  and  that 
its  rites,  ministers,  and  places  of  worship,  are  to  be  maintained  and  pro- 
tected. Christianity,  of  any  kind,  among  the  natives,  was  then  nearly 
extinct. 

The  district  of  Jaffna  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  part  of  Ceylon.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  cluster  of  islands  at  its  northern  extremity,  separated  from  each 
other  by  narrow  creeks,  and  rising  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  district  is  40  miles  long  by  15  broad.  Its  population  is  stated  at 
147,671 ;  of  whom  650  are  whites.  Nearly  all  the  whites  are  descendants 
of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese.  The  Moormen  are  few,  and  principally 
confined  to  Jaffhapatam,  the  principal  town.  Among  the  natives,  several 
thousands  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  few  profess  to  be  Protestants.  The 
natives,  here,  are  of  the  Tamul  race,  and  of  the  same  language  and  religion 
with  eight  or  nine  millions  of  Tamul  people  on  the  neighboring  continent. 

In  this  district,  the  government  had  granted  to  the  mission  the  use  of 
some  old  church  buildings,  which  were  thought  capable  of  being  repaired. 
On  visiting  them,  the  brethren  found  at  Batticotta,  near  the  village,  in  sight 
of  the  sea,  and  in  the  midst  of  rice  grounds,  above  which  it  was  elevated  a 
few  feet,  the  remains  of  what  was  thought  the  finest  church  in  the  district. 
It  was  built  by  the  Portuguese,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  had  been  re- 
paired by  the  Dutch  in  1678.  Its  roof  was  gone  ;  but  its  walls  of  coral, 
four  feet  thick,  were  standing,  and  'enclosed  a  space  163  feet  long  and  57 
wide.  Along  the  centre  ran  two  rows  of  pillars,  ten  in  a  row,  and  each 
ten  feet  in  circumference,  supporting  arches  intended  to  support  the  roof. 
Two  thirds  of  the  interior  was  large  enough  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  the 
remainder  might  be  used  for  school  rooms,  or  other  purposes  connected 
with  the  mission.  There  were  also  the  walls  of  a  dwelling  house  more 
than  100  feet  long,  and  of  five  small  out  buildings,  all  without  roofs  or 
windows.  In  the  rear  of  all  was  a  garden,  of  nearly  two  acres,  enclosed 
with  a  high  wall  of  coral,  and  containing  three  wells  for  watering  it  in  timo 
of  drought.  On  the  premises  were  62  trees,  29  of  which  wore  fruitful  pal- 
myras, capable  of  supporting  a  native  family.  This  was  the  station  chosen 
for  Messrs.  Richards  and  Meigs.  The  other  station  chosen  was  at  Tilli- 
pally,  about  eight 'miles  distant.  The  buildings  here  were  also  of  coral, 
but  smaller  and  in  better  preservation ;  though  here  they  had  no  roofs, 
doors,  or  windows.  The  country  around  is  filled  with  native  villages, 
grain-fields,  and  little  groves  of  valuable  trees. 

The  buildings  at  Tillipally  were  put  in  such  order  that  Messrs.  VV  arren 
and  Poor  moved  into  them  on  the  15th  of  October.  As  those  at  Batticotta 
could  not  be  repaired  before  the  rainy  season,  the  other  brethren  hired  a 
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house  in  Jaffnapatam.  Here  they  commenced  the  study  of  the  language, 
having  hired,  as  an  instructer  and  interpreter,  Gabriel  Tissera,  a  native  of 
the  Chitty  or  mercantile  caste.  He  was  bred  a  Roman  Catholic ;  but  was 
candid,  desirous  of  instruction,  and  of  more  llian  usual  talents. 

At  Tillipally,  Francis  Malleappa  was  engaged  as  interpreter.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  native  clergyman,  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  giving  scnne 
evidence  of  piety.  On  the  Sabbath,  October  20,  about  30  natives  came  to 
hear  what  the  missionaries  had  to  say.  The  next  Sabbath,  about  60  at- 
tended worship  with  them,  and  expressed  a  desire  for  preaching  every 
week.  On  the  next  Wednesday,  10  or  12  boys,  who  had  been  pupils  of 
Mr.  Palm,  requested  instruction,  and  began  to  learn  the  English  alphabet. 
Early  in  December,  teachers  were  engaged  to  open  schools,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  missionaries,  at  Mallagum  and  Tillipally.  In  all  this, 
they  found  that  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palm  had  done  much  to  prepare 
the  way  for  them ;  and  they  received  important  aid  from  the  kindness  of 
J.  N.  Mooyart,  Esq.,  an  English  gentleman  at  Jaffnapatam. 

During  this  year,  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Kin^bury  made  his  first  visit  to  the 
Cherokee  country.  He  had  already  bad  an  interview  with  the  heads  of 
the  departments  of  government  at  Washington,  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
by  order  of  the  President,  had  officially  informed  him,  that,  "  In  the  first 
instance,  the  Agent  (for  Indian  affairs)  will  be  directed  to  erect  a  comforta- 
ble  school  house,  and  another  for  the  teacher  and  such  as  may  board  with 
him,  in  such  part  of  the  nation  as  will  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  He  will 
also  be  directed  to  furnish  two  ploughs,  six  hoes,  and  as  many  axes,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  art  of  cultivation  among  the  pupils.  Whenever 
ne  IS  informed  that  female  children  are  received,  and  brought  into  the 
school,  and  that  a  female  teacher  has  been  en^ged,  capable  of  teaching 
them  to  spin,  weave,  and  sew,  a  loom  and  half  a  dozen  spinning  wheels  and 
as  many  pair  of  cards  will  be  furnished.  He  will  be  directed,  from  time  to 
time,  to  cause  other  school-houses  to  be  erected,  as  they  shall  become  neo 
essary,  and  as  the  expectation  of  ultimate  success  shall  justify  the  expendi- 
ture. The  houses  thus  erected,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  of 
the  mechanical  arts  which  shall  be  furnished,  will  remain  public  property  to 
be  occupied  and  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  If  the  persons,  who 
are  about  to  engage  in  this  enterprise,  should  abandon  it,  the  buildings  and 
utensils  which  shall  have  been  furnished,  may  be  occupied  by  any  other 
teachers  of  good  moral  character.  The  only  return  which  is  expected  by 
the  President,  is  an  annual  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,  its  progress, 
and  its  future  prospects." 

At  Washington,  Mr.  Kingsbury  had  opportunity  of  conversing  repeatedly 
with  Col.  Meigs,  Agent  for  the  Cherokees,  and  with  a  chief  and  two  other 
men  of  the  tribe,  then  at  the  city.  " The  Agent,"  he  says,  "may  be  relied 
upon,  as  a  firm  and  substantial  friend  to  the  object  of  the  mission.  The 
Indians  also  appeared  to  be  pleased  with  the  design,  and  said  it  would  be 
highly  gmiifying  to  the  nation ;  that  they  had  long  wished  to  have  schools 
established,  and  had  thought  of  devoting  a  part  of  their  annuity  to  the  ob^ 
ject,  but  in  consequence  of  some  embarrassments  had  felt  themselves 
unable," 

After  spending  some  months  in  Tennessee,  under  a  temporary  commis- 
sion from  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  Mr.  Kingsbury  repaired  to 
the  Cherokee  country.  September  28,  he  left  the  Cherokee  Agency,  in 
comaany  with  Col.  Meigs  and  two  Indians,  to  attend  a  grand  council,  or 
"  talk,"  about  to  be  held  by  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  more  definitely  the  boundaries  between  the  two  tribes.  The  busi- 
ness having  been  happily  concluded,  Maj.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  who  had 
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tttended  the  council  on  the  part  of  the  United  States'  government,  rose  and 
introduced  the  suhject  of  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  and 
youth.  Mr.  Kingsbury  then  made  .known  the  plans  of  the  Board.  The 
chie&  replied : — "  You  have  appeared  in  our  full  council.  We  have  listen- 
ed to  what  you  have  said,  and  understand  it.  We  are  glad  to  see  you. 
We  wish  to  have  the  schools  established,  and  hope  they  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  nation."  They  then  appointed  one  of  their  own  number 
to  go  with  Mr.  Kingsbury  and  select  a  place  for  a  school.  Mr.  Kingsbury 
returned  to  Tennessee,  to  purchase  provisions  and  make  other  necessary 
arrangements  for  commencing  tlie  work  without  delay. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

1817.  Annual  Meetinv  at  Northampton.  Forei^i  Mission  School  commenced.  Commence- 
nciit  of  printing  at  Bombay.  Sickness  of  Warren  and  Richards,  in  Ceylon.  Hospital  and 
boardinf^  school  commenced.  Supyen.  Cherokee  Mi>sion  commenced.  Previous  labora  of 
the  Moravians  and  Dr.  Blackburn.  Census  of  the  Cbcrokees.  Visit  of  Mr.  Cornelius.  Con- 
Tarsioos.    Reinforcement. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Northampton,  September  17, 18  and  19. 
As  the  auditor  declined  re-election,  Mr.  Chester  Adams  was  elected.  The 
other  officers  were  continued  in  office.  The  donations  to  the  board  during 
the  year  ending  August  31,  amounted  to  $27,225,66 ;  the  payments  from 
the  treasury,  to  $20,461,39.  Besides  donations  from  individuals,  the  funds 
of  the  Board  had  been  aided  by  299  societies,  in  the  Northern,  Middle, 
Southern  and  Western  States. 

The  Foreign  Mission  School,  at  Cornwall,  commenced  its  operations  aus- 
piciously. As  the  Rev.  Joseph  Harvey,  from  unforeseen  occurrences,  was 
induced  to  decline  the  office  of  Principal,  the  Rev.  Herman  Daggett  was 
appointed;  and  as  he  could  not  make  arrangements  to  take  charge  of  the 
school  so  soon,  it  was  put  in  operation  about  the  1st  of  May»  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  E.  W.  D wight, — the  man  who  found  Obookiah  weeping 
upon  the  threshold  of  Yale  College.  The  report  of  the  agents,  dated 
September  2,  gives  the  names  of  twelve  pupils.  Of  these,  two  were  An- 
glo Americans,  desirous  of  preparing  themselves  for  missionary  labors  ; 
seven  were  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  two  were  from  the  East  In- 
dies ;  and  one  from  the  St.  Francis  tribe  of  Indians,  in  Canada.  Of  those 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  two  were  members  of  churches  in  this  country, 
two  others  were  expecting  soon  to  be  admitted,  another  gave  very  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  piety,  and  the  others  were  seriously  attentive  to  religious 
instruction.  Other  students  might  have  been  admitted,  but  the  state  of  the 
school  and  accommodations  Would  not  permit.  This  institution  and  the 
fund  for  educating  heathen  children  were  received  by  the  Christian  public 
with  peculiar  favor. 

The  mission  at  Bombay  pursued  its  labors  in  quiet,  under  the  protection 
of  government,  and  made  encouraging  progress  in  its  preparatory  work. 
The  missionaries  had  prepared  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  the  language 
of  the  natives,  portions  of  which  they  read,  at  stated  limes,  to  their  heathen 
neighbors.  The  reading  was  finished  on  the  4th  of  February.  On  the 
20th  of  March,  they  finished  printing  thrir  first  work  in  the  Mahratta  lan- 
guage. It  was  a  scripture  tract  of  eight  pages.  Fifteen  hundred  copies 
were  printed.  About  the  middle  of  May,  they  began  to  print  the  Mahratta 
gospel  of  Matthew,  in  an  edition  of  1500  copies.  The  type  proved  to  be 
so  uneven,  that  a  legible  impression  could  not  be  obtained,  and  it  was  ne- 
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cessary  to  trim  them  with  their  penknives  before  proceeding. — ^About  this 
time,  a  Jew,  of  considerable  acquirements,  was  engaged  to  teach  a  school 
for  Jewish  children.  He  commenced  his  school  with  40  pupils. — ^In  De- 
cember, they  were  encouraged  by  the  increasing  disposition  of  the  natives 
to  receive  their  publications.  Mr.  Hall  had  distributed,  with  his  own  hands, 
nearly  1000  copies  of  Guzerattee  tract,  about  500  of  the  Mahratta  scripture 
tract,  and  100  copies  of  Matthew.  Two  new  schools  had  been  opened, 
making  six  in  all,  having  400  pupils  on  their  lists,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  200.  In  June,  800  had  been  admitted  since  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  mission,  and  250  were  on  their  lists.  Into  these  schools  they 
were  now  able  to  introduce  printed  works,  containing  Christian  instruction. 
The  cost  of  each  school,  including  the  teachers'  wages,  rent  of  school-room, 
books,  and  all  other  expenses,  was  estimated  at  about  ten  dollars  a  month, 
or  $120  a  year.  Such  a  school  might  receive  100  scholars,  without  much 
increasing  the  expense. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  the  Rev.  Allen  Graves  and  Rev.  John  Nichols, 
with  their  wives  and  Miss  Philomela  Thurston,  sailed  from  Boston,  to  join 
this  mission. 

At  Ceylon,  Mr.  Warren  was  repeatedly  attacked  with  hamoniiage  of 
the  lungs ;  and  in  October,  as  the  rainy  season  approached,  he  repaired  to 
the  warmer  climate  of  Columbo.  The  journey  and  change  of  place  afibrded 
a  temporary  relief.  Mr.  Richards  had  been  feeble  for  some  time.  An  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  had  prevented  him  from  study,  for  more  than  a  year. 
As  a  remedy,  he  adopted  a  course  of  rigidly  abstemious  diet,  in  which  he 
persevered,  till  his  constitution  was  reduced  beyond  recovery.  Affection  of 
the  lungs  was  added  to  his  general  debility,  and  excited  serious  alarm.  It 
was  thought  best  that  he  should  join  Mr.  Warren  at  Columbo,  and,  unless 
prevented  by  some  special  reason,  that  both  should  proceed  to  Bombay. 
The  history  of  the  next  year  will  record  the  disappointment  of  this  design. 

The  medical  knowledge  of  these  brethren  had  given  promise  of  much 
good  to  the  mission.  Early  in  this  year,  applications  for  medical  aid  had 
become  so  numerous,  that  the  want  of  a  hospital  was  seriously  felt,  and  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Glenie,  Mr.  Mooyart,  and  others,  a  small  buil<(- 
ing  was  erected  and  partially  furnished,  and  a  monthly  subscription  was 
raised,  for  its  support. 

The  other  accommodations  of  the  mission  were  increased.  At  their  re- 
quest, the  government  granted  them  the  church  buildings  at  Oodooville  and 
Milette.  A  native,  whose  son  had  received  important  aid  at  the  hospital, 
understanding  that  they  wished  to  open  a  school  at  Panditeripo,  gratu- 
itously furnished  a  lot  and  timber  for  the  building,  superintendea  its  erec- 
tion, and  exerted  himself  to  procure  the  attendance  of  scholars.  A  school 
house,  which  cost  about  $200,  was  built  at  Mallagum,  chiefly  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  native  inhabitants.  The  buildings  at  Batticotta  were  re- 
paired, and  Messrs.  Warren  and  Meigs  moved  into  them. 

In  October,  the  weekly  meeting  with  the  school-masters  and  others,  for 
prayer  and  personal  conversation  on  religion,  was  commenced.  And  finally, 
learning  that  the  expense  of  each  pupil  would  be  about  twelve  dollars  m, 
year ;  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Christian  David  at  JaflTnapatam  and 
of  the  Tranquebar  mission,  and  by  the  solicitations  of  the  natives,  the  breth- 
ren opened  a  boarding  school  at  TiUipaDy,  with  ten  or  twelve  of  their 
most  promising  boys. 

There  was  one  instance  of  apparent  conversion.  Supyen,  the  eldest  and 
fevorite  son  of  a  wealthy  native,  having  read  a  few  chapters  in  a  Bible 
given  him  by  a  native  Christian,  suspected  that  heathenism  was  wrong,  and 
was  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  Christianity.     He  visited  the  mis- 
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9  at  Tillipslly ;  nnd  a  few  doys  aficnvards  was  put  under  thpir  in- 

Btiuclion  by  hia  &ther,  to  learn  English.  Up  nnpcoTcd  deeply  interested 
in  divine  truth,  nnd  in  n  short  time  declared  his  belief  in  Christianity,  and 
his  desire  to  embrace  il  publiplv,  at  any  sacrifice.  His  father,  hearing  thiv, 
took  bim  home,  and  subjected  him  to  a  protracted  series  of  most  painful 
and  humiliating  persecutions.  Thc!-e  lie  Inn?  R-si^ted,  in  such  a  spirit  as 
excited  hiiih  hopes  that  he  would  persevere  to  the  end;  but  at  length,  wea- 
ried out  with  hia  trials,  he  was  overcome,  and  induced  In  sijrn  a  recantation 
of  Christianity.  He  was  ceen  occasionally,  though  seldfmi,  by  the  mission- 
aries, for  several  years  ;  and  th<m£-h  for  a  long  lin)e  liis  mind  was  not  at 
rest,  he  at  last  appeared  to  have  settled  down  in  heathenism.  Such  is  the 
strength  of  the  influences,  which  a  fali>e  religion  can  bring  to  bear  against  the 
true;  and  such  the  weakness  of  the  strongest  human  rcijohitions,  even 
when  based  upon  clear  conviciions  of  li-utli  and  duty. 

This  year,  the  Cherokee  mission  was  commenced,  wiih  oncouroping  pros- 
pects. Some  valuable  labors  had  preceded  those  of  ihc  Board.  The  Mo- 
ravian mission  was  projected  as  carlv  as  1799.  It  wns  commenced  at 
Springplace,  in  May,  ISO!-,  by  the  Ilev.  Mcsf.r?.  Abraham  Sleiner  and 
Gottleib  Bytian.  Mr.  Steiner  returned  to  North  Carolina  in  September. 
Mr.  Byhan  remained  till  1SI2.  when  he  left  on  account  of  the  ill  health  oif 
his  wife.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Wohlfahrt  was  employed  in  the  mission  from 
1803  to  1805.  The  Rev,  John  Gambold  and  his  wife  joined  the  mission  iu 
October,  180>5,  and  his  brother  about  four  years  afterwards.  A  school  had 
been  commenced  before  Mr.  Gambold's  arrival,  in  which  a  few  children 
were  fed  and  taught  gratuitously.  At  this  school,  when  Mr.  Kingsbury  ar- 
rived, between  40  and  60  had  received  instruclron.  The  church  at  Spring- 
place  coiilained  only  two  Cherokee  members  ;  a  woman,  iheir  first  con- 
vert, who  had  been  baptized  olwul  eight  years  before,  and  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Hicks,  said  to  be  second  in  rank,  and  first  in  influence  among  the  chiefs  of 
the  nation,  who  had  been  a  member  for  five  years.  Mr.  Gambold  cultivated 
a  farm  of  35  acres,  producing  the  necessaries  of  life  in  great  abundance. 

Il  was  also  in  the  year  1799  that  the  Rev.  Gideon  Blncklmrn.of  Tennessee, 
first  introduced  the  subject  of  schools  among  the  Cherokees  to  the  Union 
Pr«byteiy.     Nothing,  however,  was  accomplished   till  1803,  when  Mr. 
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Blackburn  introduced  the  subject  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  of  which  he  was  that  year  a  member.  The  Assembly  appro- 
priated $200  for  the  promotion  of  the  object,  and  appointed  Mr.  Blackburn 
their  missionary  for  two  months.  He  collected  8430  and  some  books  in 
Tennessee.  He  called  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Indians,  and 
directions  to  Col.  Meigs,  the  U.  S.  agent,  to  facilitate  his  design.  Having 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  of  a  council  at  which  more 
than  2000  Cherokees  were  present,  he  selected  a  place  for  a  school,  near 
the  Hiwassee  River.  The  necessary  buildings  were  erected,  a  teacher  was 
engaged,  and  in  the  spring  of  1804,  the  school  was  commenced  with  21  pu- 
pils. A  certificate  from  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Union,  dated 
Jan.  1,  1807,  states  that  the  school  contained  from  45  to  50  scholars,  who 
had  made  commendable  jirogress  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spellingi 
and  singing  spiritual  songs.  At  the  request  of  the  Cherokees,  another 
school  was  opened  in  August,  in  the  lower  district  of  the  nation,  with  20 
or  30  scholars.  This  school,  Mr.  Blackburn  established  on  his  o%vn  respon- 
sibility. The  Committee  on  missions  declared  themselves  unable  to  assist 
him ;  but  unexpected  aid  was  received  from  private  individuals.  Septem- 
ber 16,  1808,  Mr.  Blackburn  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Tennessee  :  "  The  period 
has  at  last  arrived,  on  which  I  have  long  fixed  my  eager  eye.  The  Che- 
rokee nation  has  at  length  determined  to  become  men  and  citizens.  A  few 
days  ago,  in  full  council,  they  adopted  a  constitution,  which  embraces  a  sim- 
ple principle  of  government.  The  legislative  and  judicial  powers  are  vested 
in  a  general  council,  and  lesser  ones  subordinate.  All  criminal  accusations 
must  be  established  by  testimony ;  and  no  more  executions  must  be  made 
by  the  avenger  of  blood.** 

In  January,  1810,  he  sent  to  Dr.  Morse  the  result  of  a  census  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  according  to  which  the  number  of  Indians  was  12,395 ; 
whites  in  the  nation,  341;  whites  with  Indian  wives,  113;  negro  slaves, 
583;  cattle  19,500;  horses,  6,100;  swine,  19,600;  sheep,  1,037;  several 
grist  and  saw  mills ;  three  saltpetre  works,  and  one  powder  mill ;  30 
wagons,  480  ploughs,  1,600  spinning  wheels,  and  467  looms.  Probably, 
some  of  these  numbers  are  too  large.  •*  These  advantages,"  he  remarks, 
**  have  mostly  been  obtained  since  1796,  and  have  rapidly  increased  since 
1803."  He  adds  that  "  the  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  circulated  in 
the  nation,  including  the  children  of  the  schools,  is  upwards  of  600. — But 
yet  there  is  no  church  erected,  and  few  feel  the  impressions  of  grace." 
When  Mr.  Kingsbury  arrived,  Mr.  Blackburn's  schools  had  for  some  time 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  broken  up  in  consequence 
of  the  war  of  1812,  in  which,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  nearly  all  the  south- 
ern Indians  Were  engaged. 

Among  this  people  Mr.  Kingslmry  commenced  the  first  mission  of  the 
Board  to  the  Indians  of  this  continent.  At  first,  food  was  purchased  in 
Tennessee,  and  transported,  with  great  labor  and  expense,  some  forty  or 
fifty  miles  to  the  mission.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  and  to  teach  the 
pupils  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized  life,  a  farm  was  purchased  on  the 
Chickamaugah  creek,  a  part  of  which  had  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
Mr.  Kingsbury  arrived  here  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  labored  alone  till 
the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Moody  Hall  and  Loring  S.  Williams,  on  the  seventh 
of  March.  Mr.  Hall  immediately  took  charge  of  the  school,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  the  business  department.  On  the  30th  of  June,  they  had  26  Che- 
rokee pupils  boarding  with  them,  and  about  30,  mostly  black  people,  attend- 
ing their  Sabbath  School.  Mr.  Kingsbury  preached  regularly  on  the  Sab- 
bath, by  an  interpreter,  to  an  increasing  congregation,  which  then  numbered 
about  100, 
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The  Rev.  Elias  Cornelius,  an  a^ent  of  the  Board,  visited  the  mission  in 
September.  A  dwelling  house,  52  feet  by  27,  two  stories  high  ;  a  conve- 
nient school  house,  36  feet  by  22 ;  a  grist  mill,  and  several  smaller  build- 
ings, had  then  been  erected,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  and  other 
provisions  had  been  raised.  Mr.  Conielius  soon  after  attended  a  grand 
council  of  the  nation,  at  which  the  establishment  of  the  mission  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  Cherokee  delegation  at  Washington  was  instructed  to  ask 
the  assistance  of  the  President  in  educating  their  children.  Mr.  Hicks  and 
another  chief  were  then  appointed  to  render  all  suitable  assistance  and  protec- 
tion to  the  mission.  Thus  the  door  appeared  to  be  set  wide  open  for  their 
labors  ;  and  as  a  still  greater  encouragement,  the  mission  began  to  produce  its 
appropriate  fruits  before  the  close  of  the  year.  November  28,  Mr.  Kingsbury 
wrote  :  "  I  cannot  omit  to  mention,  that  the  Lord  has  greatly  encouraged  us 
by  some  drons  of  mercy,  which  have  fallen  around  us.  Three  Cherokees,  one 
a  member  of  our  school,  give,  I  think  I  may  say,  comfortable  evidence  of  piety. 
Two  white  men  are  under  very  serious  impressions."  The  Cherokee  man 
WHS  a  half  breed,  named  Charles  Reece,  who  could  speak  English.  He  had 
lately  received  from  the  President  an  elegant  rifle,  as  a  reward  for  his  bra- 
very at  the  battle  of  the  Horseshoe,  where  he,  with  two  others,  swam  the 
river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  brought  off  their  canoes  in  triumph. 
The  girl  was  Catherine  Brown.  She  was  the  daughter  of  half  breed  pa- 
rents, about  18  years  of  age,  genteel  in  her  appearance,  and  amiable  in  her 
manners.  When  she  entered  the  school,  three  months  before,  she  could 
speak  English,  and  read  words  of  three  letters.  On  account  of  her  elegant 
person  and  manners,  she  had  probably  received  more  attention  than  any 
other  girl  in  the  nation,  and  was  haughty,  vain,  and  loaded  with  trinkets. 
She  was  sent  to  the  school  at  her  own  earnest  request ;  had  been  diligent 
in  her  studies,  and  correct  in  her  deportment,  and  had  learned  to  read  with 
ease  and  write  a  tolerably  good  hand.  When  she  arrived,  she  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  spiritual  things,  and  did  not  know  that  she  was  a  sinner.  Now 
she  knew  it  and  felt  it.  She  often  expressed,  with  tears,  her  anxiety  for 
her  poor  people,  as  she  called  them,  and  the  wish  that  she  could  remain  in 
the  mission  family  and  devote  herself  to  their  instruction.  One  night,  after 
the  female  pupils  had  retired  to  their  sleeping  room,  Catherine  was 
over  heard  by  one  of  the  missionaries,  praying  with  them  and  for  them  in 
language  of  uncommon  humility,  simplicity,  and  fervor.  On  being  ques- 
tioned, she  acknowledged  that  this  had  been  her  practice  for  some  time,  be- 
cause she  **  thought  it  was  her  duty." 

The  journal  of  the  mission  mentions  the  preaching  and  conversation  of 
Mr.  Cornelius  as  a  prominent  means  of  this  awakening.  During  his  visit, 
on  the  last  Sabbath  in  September,  the  mission  was  organized  as  a  Christian 
church. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  Rev.  Ard  Iloyt,  pastor  of  a  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Wilksbarre,  Pa.,  46  years  of  age,  offered  himself  to  the 
Board  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  ;  to  be  accompanied  by  his  wife,  one 
son,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  junior  class  at  Princeton  College,  and 
two  daughters,  all  pious  and  desirous  of  missionary  labor ;  and  by  Mr. 
William  Chamberlain,  who  had  been  for  some  time  residing  in  his  family, 
preparing  under  the  patronage  of  a  benevolent  society,  for  labors  jimong 
the  heathen.  The  offer  was  accepted.  After  having  been  regularly  dis- 
missed from  his  pastoral  chargf^,  and  laboring  for  a  time  as  an  agent  for  the 
Board,  he  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Clierokee  country  in  November. 
He  received  the  notice  on  Saturday,  and  on  Monday  the  family  began  their 
journey.  On  the  last  day  of  this  year,  they  arrived  at  Springplace,  and 
were  received  with  fraternal  aflection    by  the"  Moravian  mission.     The  Rev. 
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Daniel  S.  Bulrick,  who  had  been  ordained  at  Boston  in  September,  arrived 
at  Savannah  just  in  time  to  join  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  proceed  with  him  to  the 
Cherokee  country. 


CHAPTER    X. 


1818.  Death  of  Obookiah.  Bombay  Mission  reinforced.  Visil  to  Choiile.  Increase  tnd  ia- 
provement  of  the  sellouts.  Death  uf  Mr.  Warren.  School  system  extended  in  Ceylon.  Con- 
versions and  adnitbsinns  to  ihc  Church  at  Braiiierd.  Removal  of  the  Cberokees  thrcateoed. 
Clothing  furnished  for  Indian  Children.    Choctaw  mission  commenced.    Death  of  Mills. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  New  Haven,  Sept.  10  and  11.  The 
officers  of  the  last  year  were  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Reed  to  the  Prudential  Committee. — The  donations  to  the  Board,  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  August  31,  were  more  than  $32,000;  income  from 
permanent  fund  and  other  sources,  about  $3,000 ;  payments  from  the  trea- 
sury, more  than  $36,000.  The  number  of  auxiliary  societies,  of  difierent 
names  and  magnitudes,  was  about  500. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  Henry  Obookiah,  the  oldest  and  best  known  of 
the  students  at  the  Foreign  Mission  School,  having  honored  God  while  in 
health  and  during  the  su^erings  of  a  mortal  fever,  died  as  a  Christian  would 
wish  to  die.  But  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  He  had  accomplished  life's 
great  end,  in  the  preparation  of  his  own  soul  for  the  life  to  come.  His 
tears  on  the  College  threshold  at  New  Haven,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
had  called  the  school  into  existence,  and  secured  the  preparation  of  several 
of  his  countrymen  to  return  to  the  Islands,  instructed  in  the  way  of  life. 
He  had  commenced  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  his  native  language, 
and  began  'to  prepare  a  dictionary,  and  a  grammar.  He  had  lived  till  the 
interest  in  his  kindred  according  to  the  flesh  had  become  general,  and  a 
mission  to  the  Islands  was  rendered  certain  and  near  at  hand. 

The  mission  at  Bombay  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Messrs. 
Graves  and  Nichols,  on  the  23rd  of  February.  On  being  informed  of  their 
arrival,  the  Governor  gave  permission  for  both  to  remain  at  Bombay  ;  say- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  the  Supreme  Government  at  Calcutta  had  power 
to  order  them  away,  but  he  did  not  expect  any  such  interference,  and  that 
they  could  at  all  events  remain  for  a  year. 

It  was  thought  best  that  Mr.  Graves  should  commence  a  new  station  at 
Mahim,  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  in  the  midst  of  a 
heathen  compact  population  of  about  20,000,  and  near  to  a  still  greater 
number  on  the  neighboring  island  of  Salsette.  The  station  selected  for 
Mr.  Nichols  was  at  Tannah,  on  the  island  of  Salsette,  about  25  miles  from 
Bombay,  and  separated  only  by  a  very  narrow  strait  from  a  numerous  pop- 
ulation on  the  continent.  Mr.  Graves  removed  to  Mahim  on  the  9tn  of 
March.  Mr.  Nichols  remained  with  the  brethren  in  Bombay  till  about  the 
last  of  October.  Miss  Thurston,  who  went  out  with  this  company,  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Newell,  according  to  previous  engagement,  March  26. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  Messrs.  Newell  and  Hall  visited  the 
towns  and  villages  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles  along  the  coast,  collecting  in- 
formation, distributing  books,  and  preaching  the  gospel  as  they  could  find 
opportunity.  In  one  of  these  journeys  Mr.  Hall  visited  the  district  of 
Cfhoule,  25  or  30  miles  south  of  Bombay.  Here,  in  a  small  compass,  axe 
six  or  eight  towns,  belonging  nominally  as  well  as  virtually  to  the  English, 
containing  30,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  heathen.  In  part  of  Rawadunda, 
the  principal  town,  one  uniform  cocoa  nut  grove  spread  a  melancholy  shade 
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OTcr  an  extensive  fort,  with  lofty  waUs  and  numerous  towers,  built  in  the 
time  of  the  Portuguese  dominion ;  over  temples,  monasteries  and  private 
dwellings,  now  mouldering  in  ruin,  and  without  an  inhabitant.  Within  two 
miles  of  the  same  spot,  the  still  more  ancient  ruins  of  Mohammedan  forti- 
fications, temples,  seraglios  and  sepulchral  monuments  marked  the  site  of 
another  dead  and  buried  empire.  Hindooism  itself  appeared  to  be  in  its 
dot^e.  Some  of  its  temples  showed  signs  of  indigence  and  neglect,  and 
others  were  entirely  deserted.  At  the  small  village  of  Boarlee,  there  was 
only  one  Roman  Catholic  church  in  use.  The  roof  had  fallen  in,  the  whole 
population  connected  with  it  did  not  exceed  200,  and  no  exertions  were 
made  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  There  was  not  a  single  school  in 
ail  these  towns  visited  by  Mr.  Hall.  Formerly  there  were  several ;  but  the 
increasing  povertv  of  the  people  had  dispersed  them.  The  people  appeared 
desirous  to  have  cKarity  schools  established,  and  several,  who  had  been  teach- 
ers, requested  to  be  employed.  After  Mr.  Hall  returned  to  Bombay,  it  was 
determined  to  send  Samuel  Yasoph,  a  Jew  from  the  district  of  Choule,  who 
had  been  in  their  employment  from  the  beginning,  to  open  a  school  at  Ra- 
wadunda  for  Jewish  and  Hindoo  children,  and  that  another  should  be  esta« 
blished  at  Eaup.  On  the  30th  of  November  a  letter  was  received  from 
Samuel,  stating  that  his  school  had  30  boys  and  the  other  20,  and  that  both 
were  increasing. 

The  schools  on  the  island  of  Bombay  continued  to  increase.  In  April 
there  wer^  eleven,  having  600  regular  attendants,  and  as  many  more  who  at- 
tended irregularly.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  number  of  schools  was  14. 
True,  nearly  all  the  teachers  were  heathen,  and  none  of  them  Christians. 
But  the  mission  prescribed  the  course  of  study,  so  that  instruction  in  hea- 
thenism was  excluded,  and  much  scriptural  truth  and  morality  inculcated. 
Thus  they  were  raising  up  a  generation  who  would  not  be  the  slaves  of 
Hindoo  habits  of  thought,  and  who  could  better  appreciate  the  claims  of  a 
pure  morality  and  of  evangelical  truth.  And  now,  too,  the  mission  press 
had  begun  to  furnish  school  books. 

The  introduction  of  printed  books,  containing  useful  information  and 
christian  truth,  was  an  immense  improvement.  So  evident  was  this,  even 
to  the  heathen,  that  in  a  short  time  after  the  first  edition  was  printed,  these 
books  were  procured  and  introduced  into  schools  20  miles  in  the  interior. 
The  other  labors  of  the  mission, — preaching,  translating  and  priming,  were 
continued  with  the  usual  perseverence,  energy  and  success. 

Messrs.  Richards  and  Warren,  of  the  Ceylon  mission,  were  advised  to 
seek  the  restoration  of  their  health  by  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Arch-deacon  Twisleton  procured  from  the  Governor  an  order,  granting  them 
a  free  passage  in  a  government  transport  about  to  sail.  They  embarked 
April  25.  The  weather  was  favorable  and  their  health  improved  till  they 
came  in  sight  of  land.  The  weather  then  became  boisterous ;  they  were 
driven  out  to  sea,  and  were  for  a  fortnight  in  the  power  of  the  tempests. 
They  finally  landed  early  in  July  at  Simon's  Bay,  and  arrived  at  Cape 
Town  on  the  14th,  with  severe  colds  and  exhausted  strength.  In  a  few 
days,  all  hope  of  Mr.  Warren's  recovery  was  abandoned.  He  awaited  his 
summons  in  a  state  of  calm  and  humble  dependence  on  Christ  for  salvation, 
sometimes  longing  to  depart,  till  August  11,  when  his  spirit  departed  to  a 
better  world.  His  body  was  interred  by  the  side  of  a  man,  supposed  to  be 
the  first  convert  from  Mohammedanism  in  Africa,  who  had  died  a  few  days 
before,  at  the  age  of  77,  in  the  triumphs  of  faith.  The  health  of  Mr. 
Richards  continued  much  the  same ;  and  finding  no  direct  passage  to  Cey- 
lon, he  embarked.  November  25,  for  Madras,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th 
of  January,  hoping  soon  to  reach  Ceylon,  and  die  on  missionary  ground. 
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Though  thus  weakened,  the  mission  continued  to  prosper.  Besides  their 
two  principal  stations,  six  other  large  parishes  were  placed  under  their  par- 
ticular care.  In  all  these,  they  were  put  in  possession  of  the  old  church 
buildings,  and  expected  to  establish  and  oversee  schools  and  preach  the 
gospel.  In  November,  Mr.  Poor  had  under  his  care  eight  schools,  contain- 
ing about  400  pupils.  In  September,  Mr.  Meigs  had  five  schools,  and  was 
al^ut  to  open  two  more.  Mr.  Poor  had  in  his  family,  near  the  close  of  the 
year,  24  ooys,  many  of  whom  were  called  by  the  names  of  benefactors  in 
this  country.  This  form  of  charity  had  first  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Hall, 
at  Bombay;  but  at  that  place,  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  prevented  its 
adoption  to  any  very  great  extent.  In  Ceylon,  the  obstacles  were  compara- 
tively slight ;  and  as  the  plan  was  received  with  abundant  favor  by  the 
churches,  its  operation  has  been  limited  only  by  the  strength  of  the 
mission. — On  the  Sabbath,  the  gospel  was  preached  at  the  several  stations^ 
to  the  children  belonging  to  the  schools,  and  to  a  considerable  number  of 
their  parents,  and  other  natives.  Sometimes  as  many  as  300  were  present. 
Francis  Malleappa  read  to  the  people  on  the  Sabbath  at  Mallagum,  and 
rendered  important  aid  in  superintending  the  schoolis. 

The  Committee  determined  to  strengthen  this  mission ;  and  on  the  4th 
of  November,  the  Rev.  Miron  Winslow,  Levi  Spaulding  and  Henry  Wood- 
ward were  ordained  for  this  service,  at  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem. 

Among  the  Cherokees,  the  mission  church  held  its  first  meeting  for  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  admission  on  the  21st  of  January.  Three 
Cherokees  were  examined,  approved,  and  received  to  be  propounded  the 
next  Sabbath.  On  Sabbath,  January  25y  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was 
administered  to  Catherine  Brown.  January  27,  Messrs.  Hoyt  and  Hall 
went  out  to  visit  native  families,  and  spent  the  night  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Reece.  Several  of  the  natives  were  present.  Mr.  Reece  acted  as  inter- 
preter, and  made  some  remarks  of  his  own.  All  were  serious.  One 
woman  wept  freely,  when  told  of  the  sinfulness  of  man,  the  suflerings  of 
the  Savier,  and  forgiveness  through  his  blood.  She  said  she  had  before 
thought  that  the  wicked  would  be  punished  and  the  good  made  happy  after 
death,  but  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  way  for  those  who  had  once 
been  wicked,  to  become  good  and  happy.  She  wished  them  to  tell  her 
what  was  wicked  ;  and  though  backward  and  ashamed  to  confess  what  she 
felt  of  her  own  guilt,  said  she  knew  that  she  had  done  wrong  things  ;  that 
she  was  sometimes  so  much  afraid,  on  account  of  her  wickedness,  that  she 
could  not  stay  in  her  own  house,  but  fled  into  the  woods  ;  but  that  gave  her 
no  relief,  for  she  was  afraid  everywhere. 

On  the  Sabbath,  February  1,  Charles  Reece  and  Jane  Coody,  Cherokees, 
were  baptized,  with  their  households,  and  admitted  to  the  communion  of 
the  church*  A  Cherokee  man  and  his  wife,  being  invited,  spent  the  night 
with  the  missionaries.  He  had  understood  nothing  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard  that  day  ;  but  said  he  had  heard  that  the  missionaries  could  tell 
him  some  way  by  which  bad  people  might  become  good  and  be  happy  after 
death ;  that  he  was  bad  himself,  and  wanted  to  become  good,  and  had  cdme 
to  learn  what  their  way  was.  Having  received  appropriate  instruction,  he 
departed,  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  information  given  him,  saying  that 
these  things  were  good,  and  thai  ho  had  never  hoard  them  before. 

On  the  last  Sa])hath  in  March,  one  while  man  and  two  natives  were  ad- 
mitted as  members  of  the  Chun^h.  Thoy  were  baptized,  with  their  house- 
holds. The  Lord's  Supper  was  admini.-storcd  to  22  communicants,  includ- 
ing four  from  Springplace.  Seven  of  the  communicants  were  Cherokees. 
On  the  last  Sabbath  in  July,  a  black  man  was  received  as  a  member  of  the 
Church.  The  same  evening,  they  found  evidence  of  recent  conversion  in 
one  of  the  Cherokee  girls  in  the  school.      August  9,  the  journal  of  the 
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lys :  "  We  feel  ourselves  under  renewed  and  increasing  obligations 
de  10  the  Giver  of  all  gjod,  for  hopeful  appearances  among  our 
Several  of  them  appear  seriously  and  solemnly  impressed  with 
ith,  and  we  have  hope  that  two  or  three  of  them  have  been 
om  of  the  Spirit." 

health  of  Air.  Evarts  required  relaxation  and  travel,  it  was 
dvisablc  that  he  should  visit  the  Cherokee  mission.  He  arrived 
maugah  in  May.  During  his  visit,  he  acquired  much  important 
m,  consulted  ftilly  with  the  brethren  concerning  the  affairs  of  the 
lecided  that  Chickamaugah  should  thenceforth  be  called  Brainerd, 
a  grand  council  held  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  a  part  of 
I  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  renewed  the  encouragement  previ- 
3n,  that  a  mission  and  schools  should  be  establi^ed  among  them 
kansas.  In  August,  the  Prudential  Committee  resolved  to  estab« 
nission  as  soon  as  practicable. 

mbles  of  the  Cherokecs,  concerning  the  sale  of  their  country  and 
.0  the  West,  had  even  now  begun,  as  a  few  extracts  from  the 
'  the  mission  will  show. 

mber  4.  The  parents  of  Catherine  Brown  cafled  on  us.  They  are 
ray  to  the  agency.     The  old  grey-headed  man,  with  tears  in  his 

he  must  go  over  the  Mississippi.  The  white  people  would  not 
I  to  live  here.  They  had  stolen  his  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs,  until 
:ry  little  loft.     He  expected  to  return  from  the  agency  in  about  ten 

should  then  want  Catherine  to  go  home  and  prepare  to  go  with 
B  Arkansas.  We  requested  him  to  leave  his  daughter  with  us  yet 
lile,  and  go  to  the  Arkansas  without  her  ;  and  we  would  send  ner 
ith  much  more  knowledge  than  she  now  has.  To  this  he  would 
it;  but  siirniliofl  a  dr.^ir.',  that  some  of  us  would  go  along  with 
is  a  jrreat  trial  to  think  of  sendiiiir  this  dear  sister  away  with  only 
i  tuition  ;  but  wo  f«.'ar  she  must  iro." 

A  white  man,  who  has  a  ChcTokrc  family,  and  is  himself  about 
nt  as  most  of  the  ClnTokccs,  brouo-ht  bark  his  son,  who  has  been 
I  visit.  The  father  said  ho  was  irreatly  discoiirairod  about  trying  to 
on  an  educatirm,  and  <li(l  not  know  what  to  do  about  bringing  him 

he  thouLdit  the  white  peo|)le  were  determined  to  have  the  country, 
s  likely  he  should  he  obliged  to  remove  over  the  Mississippi  before 
:ould  learn  enou'jh  to  do  him  any  good.  He  said  many  of  the 
s  were  discon raced,  and  keeping  their  children  at  home  on  the 
ount.  We  told  him  this  need  not  make  any  difference  in  regard 
y  their  children  to  sthool  ;  for  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the 
e  childr<'n  would  he  removed  also;  and  what  was  lacking  in   the 

of  children  admitted  to  school  here,  should  l>e  finished  there.  He 
juch  pleased  with  this  ;  and  said,  he  did  not  before  expect  we  would 
g  to  go  so  far.     He  should  never  go,  unless  he  was   obliged  to 

e  people  consider  the  offer  of  taking  reserves,  and  becoming  citi- 
le  United  Stat<'s,  as  of  no  service  to  them.  They  know  they  are 
admitted  to  the  riirhts  of  freemen,  or  the  privilege  of  their  oath ; 
no  Cherokee,  or  while  man  with  a  Cherokee  family,  can  possibly 
ig  such  white  |)eople,  as  will  lirst  settle  their  country. 
The  great  talk,  for  which  the  people  hejran  to  assemble  on  the 
)ctober,  was  closc^d  yester<lay.  The  Unit<»d  States'  Commissioners 
to  the  Cherokees  an  entire  change  of  coimtry,  except  such  as 
take  reserves,  and  come  under  the  government  of  the  United 
This  proposition   they  unanimously  rejected,  and  continued  to  re- 
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ject,  as  often  as  repeated,  urging  that  the  late  treaty  might  be  closed  as  sooB 
as  possible.     Nothing  was  done." 

The  customary  dress,  or  rather  want*of  dress,  of  the  Cherokee  children, 
was  a  hindrance  to  their  attendance  at  school.     Many  parents  were  desti-  i 
tute  of  the  skill  requisite  to  prepare  suitable  clothing.     Every  article  of  ] 
apparel,  if  purchased,  cost  twice  as  much  as  in  New  England.     The  female 
members  of  the  mission  were  overburdened  with  other  labors,  and  could 
not  provide  clothing  for  50  or  60  children.     Benevolent  ladies  at  the  north, 
therefore,  proposed  to  furnish  clothing  for  the  pupils  gratuitously;    and  I 
finally,  public  notice  was  given,  that  donations  of  tnis  kind  were  needed* 
The  notice  stated  that  generally  the  parents  would  gladly  pay  fof  the  gar- 
ments furnished  to  their  children ;  so  that  theii  value  would  in  fact  be  given 
to  the  Board,  for  the  general  objects  of  the  mission.     Children's  clothes^  < 
tooy  would  often  purchase  articles  from    the  natives,  which    the  mission 
family  needed.     The  call  met  with  a  gratifying  response,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.      Great  quantities  of  clothing  were  made  and  sent   to  this  and   ; 
other  Indian  missions.     One  of  the  results  shows  the  general  character  of 
stories  prejudicial  to  missions.     It  was  reported,  that  some  of  these  gar* 
ments  had  been  seen  on  children  who  had  never  belonged  to  the  schools ; 
which,  it  was  supposed,  proved  that  the  benevolence  of  the  donors  was 
abused.     The  truth  was,  that  the  garments  thus  seen  had  been  purchased 
with  com,  or  other  necessary  articles,  for  the  use  of  the  mission,,  and   thus 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  given* 

The  mission  to  the  Choctaws  was  commenced  this  year.  Unable  to  find 
another  man  so  competent  to  encounter  and  overcome  the  difficulties  and 
hardships  of  establishing  the  mission,  the  Committee  reluctantly  invited 
Mr.  Kingsbury  to  leave  his  hopeful  beginnings,  and  undertake  ihe  task. 
He  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  left  Brainerd,  with  Mr.  Williams  and 
his  wife,  about  the  first  of  June,  and  arrived  at  the  Yalo  Busha  Creek,  in 
the  Choctaw  nation,  in  about  four  weeks.  A  site  for  the  mission  was  se- 
lected near  the  Creek,  and  called  Elliot.  On  the  15th  of  August,  the 
first  tree  of  the  dense  forest  was  felled,  and  on  the  18th,  their  first  log 
house,  15  feet  by  18,  was  raised.  On  the  29th,  a  reinforcement  arrived  by 
way  of  New  Orleans.  It  consisted  of  Mr,  Peter  Kanouse  and  Mr.  John  G. 
Kanouse  and  his  wife,from  Rockaway,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Moses  Jewell,  ftorai 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  Their  hardships  now  commenced.  The  facilities 
for  transporting  stores  proved  to  be  less  than  they  had  been  represented* 
The  men  whom  they  had  hired,  disappointed  them.  The  health  of  several 
members  of  the  mission  failed,  and  the  lives  of  some  appeared  to  be  in 
danger.  Mr.  Peter  Kanouse  had  been  feeble  before  he  lefl  the  north ;  a 
sea  voyage  proved  unfavorable,  and  after  his  arrival,  the  smallest  degree  of 
labor  produced  an  alarming  infiamtnuuion  of  the  lungs.  It  appeased  k>  be 
his  duty  to  leave  the  mission  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  return  to  his 
family.  Still,  they  persevered  without  repining,  and  in  their  toils  and  suf- 
ferings, laid  the  foundation  of  much  good  to  the  people  to  whom  they  had 
been  sent.  ^ 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills.' : 
The  American  Colonization  Society  had  invited  him  to  visit  Africa  as  their 
agent,  to  explore  the  coast  with  reference  to  a  place  for  their  first  settlement. 
He  selected  as  his  companion  in  this  voyage,  the  Rev.   Ebenezer  Burgess, 
now  Dr.  Burgess  of  Dedham,  Mass.  to  whom  he  wrote : — "  My  brother, 
can  we  engage  in  a  nobler  enterprise  ?    We  go  to  make  freemen  of  slaves. '^ 
We  go  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  free  and  independent  empire  on  the  coast >'•> 
of  poor  degraded  Africa.     It  is  confidently  believed  by  many  of  our  best " 
and  wisest  men,  that,  if  the  plan  proposed  succeeds,  it  will  ultimately  be  thm 
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means  of  exterminating  slayery  in  our  country.     It  will  eventually  redeem 
and  emancipate  a  million  and  a  half  of  wretched  men.     It  will  transfer  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  the  blessings  of  religion  and  civilization ;  and  Ethiopia 
will  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God."    Having  spent  some  time  as  an 
agent  of  the  Society  at  home,  in  forming  auxiliaries,  he  sailed  for  Africa, 
with  Mr.  Burgess,  on  the  16ih  of  November,  1817.     Having  had  extensive 
intercourse  with  the  chiefs  on  the  coast,  and  collected  much  important  and 
encouraging  information,  the  brethren  embarked  for  England,  on  their  re- 
turn, on  the  22d  of  May,  1818.     Mr.  Mills  had  a  stricture  on  the  lungs  and 
a  dangerous  cough  before  he  left  home.     The  damp  and  chill  atmosphere 
of  England  had  aggravated  the  disease.     While  in  Africa,  it  abated,  and 
he  was  capable  of  labor.     On  his  return,  on  the  5th  of  June,  he  took  a  se- 
vere cold,  and  from  that  time  rapidly  declined,  till,  on  the  16th,  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  delightful  conversation  on  the  pros- 
pect before  him,  his  strength  failed ;   he  gently  folded  his  hands  across  his 
oreast,  and  with  a  smile  of  meek  serenity,  ceased  to  breathe.     As  the  sun 
went  down,  all  on  board  assembled,  and,  after  solemn  prayer  to  the  **  God 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,"  the  body  was  committed  to  the  ocean.     It  was 
fitting  that  the  remains  of  such  a  man,  whose  character  no  monument  could 
suitably  represent,  should  rest  where  none  could  be  attempted.     Though 
not  permitted  to  engage  personally  in  a  foreign  mission,  he  had  done  much 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world.     Dr.  Griffin,  speaking  of  the  society  formed 
by  him  and  his  associates  at  Williams  College,  says :   **  I  have  been  in  sit- 
uations to  knowj  that  from  the  counsels  formed  in  that  sacred  conclave,  or 
from  the  mind  of  Mills  himself,  arose  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  the  American  Bible  Society,  the  United  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  the  African  School  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey ;   besides  all  the  impetus  given  to  Domestic 
Missions,  to  the  Colonization  Society,  and  to  the  (general  cause  of  benevo- 
lence in  both  hemispheres."     He  then  adds :  "  If  I  had  any  instrumentality 
in  originating  any  of  those  measures,  I  here  publicly  declare,  that  in  every 
instance  I  received  the  first  impulse  from  Samuel  John  Mills." 
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1819.  Annual  Meeting  at  Boston.  Arraneement  for  Corresponding  Sccretarj.  Preaebinr 
Room  procored  at  Hnmbay.  Kader  Yar  Khan.  Cholera  at  Ceylon.  Conversions,  and  aa- 
Bfstioos  to  the  Church.  Keinforccment  &ent  out  by  the  Indus.  Threatened  removal  of  the 
Cberokees.  Dr.  Worcester's  Arency  at  Washington.  Sixteenth  Treaty  with  the  Cherokees. 
President  Monroe  visits  Braincrd.  Conversions.  John  Arch.  Choctaw  Mission  strengthened. 
Church  formed  at  Rlliot.  School  opened.  Secular  Statistics  ofthe  Alisnion.  First  MissioDliiea 
seal  to  the  Cberokees  of  the  Arkansas  j— to  the  Sandwich  Islands; — to  Palestine. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Boston,  on  the  15th,  16th  and 
17th  of  September.  The  vice  presidency  having  been  left  vacant  by  the 
fcath  of  Dr.  Spring,  the  Rev.  Dr.  L}Tnan  was  elected ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 

IW'oods  was  chosen  to  supply  his  place  in  the  Prudential  Committee.  The 
Board  resolved  to  eleet  corresponding  members  in  different  parts  of  the 
Ignited  States  and  other  countries,  who  might  aid  its  labors  by  communi- 
^ting  information,  and  in  such  other  ways  as  circumstances  should  render 
Pwicticable.  Thirty-three  were  chosen,  twenty  of  whom  were  Americans, 
^  thirteen,  residents  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia."*^     It  was  also 

•*  •  See  Appendix  C.  ' 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  Board  will  ever  exercise  an  affectionate  and  proTi* 
dent  care  for  the  widows  and  children  of  such  missionaries,  as  shall  have 
deceased  in  its  service ;  and  the  Prudential  Committee  are  authorized,  and 
it  will  be  their  duty,-to  make  such  provisions  in  these  cases,  as  will  be 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  missionary  cause,  and  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  respective  missionary  stations." 

The  labors  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  havingr  become  more  exten- 
sive than  a  settled  pastor  could  perform,  while  doing  his  duty  to  the  people 
of  his  charge ;  and  a  fund  having  been  raised  by  subscription  to  aid  in  sup- 
porting him,  the  Tabernacle  Church,  at  Salem,  of  which  he  was  pastor, 
consented,  at  the  request  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  to  dispense  with 
three  fourths  of  his  services;  and,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  the  Rev.  Elias 
Cornelius  was  installed,  on  the  21st  of  July,  as  his  associate  in  the  pastoral 
office. 

Bombay.  The  nnssionaries  at  Bombay  commenced  preaching  to  the  na- 
tives, in  a  room  hired  for  that  purpose,  and  the  attendance,  though  small,  was 
encouraging.  In  August,  five  new  schools  had  been  established.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  they  received  frequent  applications  from  the  natives 
to  establish  schools,  but  they  could  not  be  opened  for  want  of  funds.  The 
education  of  native  children  in  the  families  of  the  missionaries,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  proved  impracticable,  from  the  impossibility  of  procuring 
pupils,  and  a  great  part  of  the  funds  given  for  that  purpose  were,  with  con- 
sent of  the  donors,  transferred  to  the  mission  at  Ceylon. 

Early  in  this  year,  Kader  Yar  Khan  presented  himself  as  an  inquirer. 
He  was  a  Mohammedan  merchant,  of  good  family,  from  Hydrabad,  a  town 
in  Golconda,  about  400  miles  east  from  Bombay.  Visiting  Bombay  on 
business,  he  met  with  a  Christian  tract,  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  mind.  After  returning  home  and  reflecting  on  what  he  had  read,  and 
especially  on  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  received  as  the  only  true  re- 
ligion, he  wisely  determined  to  give  the  subject  a  thorough  examination 
without  delay.  He  committed  his  business  to  the  care  of  an  agent,  and, 
attended  by  a  train  of  20  servants,  came  to  Bombay.  Having  introduced 
himself  to  the  missionaries,  he  sent  back  his  servants,  and  lived  in  retire- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  pursuing,  undisturbed,  the  great  inquiry  which  had 
brought  him  to  Bombay.  By  the  advice  of  the  missionaries,  he  read  Henry 
Martyn's  Persian  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  Christian 
books.  In  May,  he  said  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  neither  read  the  Koran, 
nor  practised  the  worship  it  enjoins.  He  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  spirit- 
ual change,  but  professed  no  experimental  knowledge  of  it.  At  this  time, 
his  attention  seemed  chiefly  drawn  to  the  forms  and  history  of  Christianity. 
Continuing  his  studies,  he  attained  to  clearer  views  of  truth ;  and,  having 
given  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart,  on  the  25ih  of  September 
he  was  baptized,  and  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Mission  church  at  Bom- 
bay. He  declared  himself  willing  to  change  his  name  and  dress,  and  cut 
oft  his  beard  ;  but  being  shown  that  such  chanL»"es  were  not  necessarj',  and 
might  prove  inexpedient,  he  continued  unchanged  in  these  respects.  For 
some  months  he  resided  at  Bombay,  aiding  the  missionaries  as  a  teacher  of 
Hindostanee,  and  recommending,  by  argument  and  example,  as  opportu- 
nities presented,  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  others.  He  then  returned  to  his 
family  at  Hydrabad.  Since  his  return,  ihe  missionaries  have  heard  from 
him  less  than  was  desirable,  but  the  accounts  have  always  been  favorable. 
His  example  may  well  put  to  shame  many  wealthy  men  in  Christian  lands. 

Ceylon.  The  Ceylon  mission  continued  to  snfltr  from  ill  health.  Early 
in  the  year,  Mr.  Richards  obtained  a  passage  from  Madras  to  Columbo,  and 
tbence  had  an  uncomfortable  journey  to  Jaffna.   His  life,  however,  was  spared 
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for  the  present,  and  he  was  able  to  aid  hia  brclhrcn  W  his  (-oiinseln  and  Iiia 
pra\-ec9,  and  even  to  render  itnporlant  services  as  a  ])hysirinn.  The  liealtii 
of  Mr.  Poor  failed,  and  for  a  considcmlilc  part  of  tlie  y(>ar  lie  was  obliged  to 
abntain  from,  misxionnry  labors  ;  but,  as  a  reinfon'emeiil  was  expected  ttoon, 
anangements  were  made,  by  ibe  aid  of  Nicholas  ntid  i^ome  of  the  lar^<r 
boys,  lo  keep  tbc  schools  and  other  labors  at  that  statinn  in  operation.  Sir. 
Meigs  enjoyed  pfood  health  till  about  the  end  of  the  year,  when  hi»  also 
failed,  juel  as  the  reinforcement  arrived.  The  diseases  of  the  missionaries 
were,  in  all  these  cases,  pulinonarj'. 
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Still,  the  schools  were  carried  on  and  enlarged.  Tliere  were  fifteen  free 
schools,  nine  in  connexion  with  Tillipally,  and  six  with  Batticotta,  snpporied 
by  the  mission  at  a  Iriflinf;  expense;  all  containing  about  700  scholars. 
There  was  also  a  boardinir  school  at  each  station,  consisting  of  youths  taken 
under  the  special  care  of  the  mission,  and  .supported  by  iiiUiviauals  or  soci- 
eties in  the  eoiinlry ;  most  of  them  lieariiin;  natnen  selected  by  their  Ijene- 
factora.  These  schools  coiituinetl  4S  Iwys  and  9  girls.  Their  c-ond  influ- 
ence was  manifest,  and  the  mission  inlrealed  for  funds  for  the  extension  of 
the  system. 

In  the  early  jtart  of  this  vear,  llie  ravaires  of  the  cholera  were  fearful, 
and  much  of  the  lime  of  Mr,  Jleigs  was  occupied  in  aileiidinir  upon  the 
sick.  Generally,  the  naiivc.s  were  afraiii  lo  use  niiy  medical  remedy,  lest 
the  goddess,  whose  "  sport"  thev  supposed  the  cholera  lo  be,  should  be  of- 
fended. When  one  was  attacked,  all  but  his  nearest  relatives  fled ;  his 
relatives  carried  him  to  the  nearest  temple,  and  proslrnlod  him  before  the 
idol,  where,  in  almost  every  instance,  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  When  Mr. 
Meigs  could  arrive  in  season,  and  obtain  permission  to  administer  the  usual 
specific,  (larfie  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,)  the  patient  commonly  recov- 
ered. He  told  them  that  his  religion  led  him  lo  these  etforis  for  the  preser- 
ralion  of  men's  lives,  and  many  acknowledged  its  superiority  to  that  of  the 
heathen. 

This  year  witnessed  the  first  of  that  series  of  revivals,  by  which  this 
favored  mission  has  been  distinguished.  Its  subjects  were  few  in  number  ; 
but  the  work  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the  more  extensive  revivals  of 
later  years.     As  its  fruits,  llic  joint  letter  of  the  mission,  written  in  Novcm- 
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ber,  states  that  Gabriel  Tissera  and  Nicholas  Permander  had  been  received 
into  the  church  ;  there  were  some  who  gave  evidence  of  piety  at  each  of  the 
stations,  and  several  of  the  boys  in  the  schools  were  subjects  of  speciml 
seriousness. 

The  Rev.  Miron  Winslow,  Levi  Spaulding  and  Henry  Woodward,  and 
Dr.  John  Scudder,  a  physician  from  the  city  of  New  York,  who  had  ofiered 
himself  for  this  service,  embarked,  on  the  8th  of  June,  at  Salem,  in  the  brig 
Indus,  bound  to  Calcutta,  to  touch  at  Ceylon  if  practicable.  The  voymge 
was  long,  but  generally  agreeable,  especially  as  it  was  not  without  spiritual 
benefit  to  the  crew.  The  captain  was  already  a  man  of  established  religious  < 
character.  Before  their  arrival  at  Calcutta,  the  whole  crew,  sixteen  in  all, 
professed  and  appeared  to  become  truly  penitent  for  sin,  and  to  accept  the 
mercy  ofiered  in  the  gospel.  On  their  arrival  in  port,  the  temptations  of 
that  dissolute  city  overcame  the  constancy  of  some.  Others  continued  to 
*'  bear  fruit  with  patience."  As  the  Indus  did  not  visit  CeyloB,  the  mission- 
aries were  obliged  to  seek  for  other  means  of  conveyance.  Messrs.  Wins- 
low  and  Spaulding,  with  their  wives,  arrived  at  Columbo,  December  20 ; 
Mr.  Woodward  and  wife  reached  Trincomolee,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  on  the  23d.  Dr.  Scudder  and  his  wife  arrived  at  Tillipally  just  be- 
fore the  close  of  December ;  the  others  early  the  next  year. 

Chbrokbbs.  This  year,  the  Cherokee  mission  was  threatened  with  seri- 
ous evils,  if  not  utter  extinction,  by  the  action  of  the  general  goyemment. 
The  subject  is  thus  noticed  in  the  minutes  of  the  Prudential  Committee : 

**  Feb.  6.  In  consequence  of  authentic  intelligence  of  measures,  intended 
to  issue  in  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  nation  and  the  other  Indian  tribes 
from  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  wide  wilderness  west  of  that  river, 
and  of  a  delegation  of  the  Cheiokees  being  on  their  way  to  Washington  to 
seek  relief  for  their  nation,  deeply  perplexed  and  distressed  by  those  meas- 
ures, the  Committee,  after  serious  deliberation, 

**  Resolvedt  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  appointed  to  go  to 
Washington,  and  requested  to  commence  his  journey  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  confer  with  the  delegates  of  the  Cherokees  as  to  the  best  means  of  secur- 
ing to  them  the  benefits  of  Christian  instruction,  and  to  the  Board  the  full 
and  permanent  value  of  its  establishment  in  the  Cherokee  country ;  and  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  objects  of  tlie  Board  in  regard  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Indians  generally." 

"  April  6.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  made  a  report  of  his  agency  at 
Washington  in  behalf  of  the  Cherokees,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  gene- 
ral design  of  the  Board  for  civilizing  and  evangelizing  the  Indian  nations. 
The  sense  of  the  Committee  was  kindly  expressed  as  follows : 

*^  Resolved,  That  we  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  acknowledge,  with  devout 
gratitude  to  God,  the  conclusion  of  the  late  treaty  with  the  Cherokees ;  as 
it  appears  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  more  liberal  and  enlarged 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  towards  the  Indian 
tribes  within  our  borders,  and  to  aflford  a  reasonable  hope  that  they  may  be* 
come  civilized,  Christian,  and  happy  communities. 

"  But  it  is  our  more  particular  duty  to  express  our  gratitude,  that  by  the 
mission  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  Washington,  this  Committee  and 
the  Board  have  enjoyed  the  great  privilege  of  aiding  in  the  accomplishment 
of  so  great  and  desirable  an  object.  The  Committee  most  cordially  approve 
the  faithful  and  laborious  services  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  in  the 
conduct  of  this  agency.  And  they  would  make  grateful  mention  of  the 
kindness  of  Providence  in  leading  to  the  mission,  and  in  the  favorable  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  it  to  its  close." 

These  transactions  need  to  be  more  fully  explained. 
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to  the  mission.  Having  seen  the  whole,  and  inquired  minutely  and  famil- 
iarly concerning  every  part,  he  expressed  his  decided  approbation  of  the 
plan  and  its  execution,  and  of  the  conduct,  progress,  and  prospects,  of  the 
children.  They  were  just  finishing  a  log  cabin  for  the  use  of  the  girb. 
He  said  that  such  buildings  were  not  good  enough,  and  told  them  to  build  a 
good  two  story  house,  with  brick  or  stone  chimneys  and  glass  windows,  at 
the  public  expense ;  and  before  leaving,  gave  them  a  letter  to  the  U.  S. 
agent,  directing  him  to  pay  the  balance  of  their  account  for  the  buildings 
already  erected,  and  for  that  which  he  advised. 

In  November,  this  mission  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Messrs. 
Abijah  Conger,  John  Vaill,  and  John  TaJmage,  with  their  families,  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  mission  continued.  The  whole  number 
gathered  from  this  wilderness  into  the  church,  before  the  close  of  this  year, 
including  four  or  dve  of  African  descent,  was  about  20.  Others,  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  nation,  were  known  to  be  seriously  attentive  to  divine  things, 
and  there  were  some  who  appeared  to  have  been  truly  born  again.  The 
Moravian  mission  at  Springplace  partook  of  this  season  of  refreshing.  One 
of  the  converts  admitted  at  Brainerd  deserves  particular  notice.  His  name 
was  John  Arch.  He  was  born  and  had  always  lived  near  the  white  settle- 
ments, on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina.  According  to  his  own  account, 
he  had  attended  school  for  a  short  time  in  his  childhood,  and  had  learned  to 
spell  a  little.  AAer  he  led  school,  he  had  a  desire  to  learn  to  read,  and 
studied  his  spelling-book  at  times  till  it  was  worn  out ;  after  which  he  had 
nearly  forgotten  the  little  that  he  once  knew.  Being  at  Knoxville  last 
Christmas,  he  saw  Mr.  Hall,  and  heard  from  him,  that  a  school  had  been 
established  for  the  instruction  of  the  Cherokees.  He  determined  to  come  ; 
and  after  travelling  150  miles  on  foot  in  seven  days,  arrived  at  Brainerd  on 
the  26th  of  January.  He  did  not  know  his  own  age,  but  supposed  it  to  be 
about  25.  He  could  converse  in  English,  and  his  countenance  indicated  a 
mind  capable  of  improvement ;  but  he  had  the  dress  and  dirty  appearance 
of  the  most  uncultivated  part  of  his  tribe ;  and  his  age  and  wild  and  savage 
aspect  seemed  to  mark  him  as  one  unfit  for  admission  to  the  school.  But  it 
was  difficult  to  refuse  him.  He  readily  agreed  to  the  terms  of  admission 
and  continuance.  He  cheerfully  sold  his  gun,  his  only  property,  and  the 
dearest  treasure  of  an  Indian,  to  procure  suitable  clothing.  He  was  admit- 
ted on  trial.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  studies,  and  made  good 
proficiency.  He  soon  showed  a  thoughtful  concern  for  his  soul,  and  ap- 
peared desirous  to  know  the  way  of  life,  and  to  walk  in  it.  In  October,  his 
lather  came  to  take  him  away ;  but  at  the  earnest  request  of  John  and  his 
instructors,  after  staying  a  few  days  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  mis- 
sion, willingly  permitted  him  to  remain.  In  November,  he  was  examined 
as  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  church,  and  employed  as  an  interpreter 
to  Mr.  Butrick.  At  this  time  he  said  that  he  often  felt  inclined  to  tell  the 
Indians  about  God  and  the  Savior,  but  he  knew  so  little  that  he  thought  it 
would  not  please 'God;  and  he  desired  to  obtain  an  education,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  do  it.     He  was  baptized  the  next  April. 

Some  preparations  were  made  this  year  for  commencing  the  system  of 
local  schools.  Applications  for  such  school  had  been  received  from  several 
parts  of  the  nation.  Taloney,  about  60  miles  south  east  from  Brainerd, 
had  been  selected  as  a  station ,^and  such  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
nrepamtory  work,  that  Mr.  Hall  removed  his  family  into  the  unfinished 
buildings  m  November. 

Choctaws.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Mr.  Kingsbury,  superin- 
tondent  of  the  Choctaw  mission,  met  Miss  Sarah  B.  Varnumand  Miss  Judith  , 
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Chase  at  Ne-w  Orleans,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Vamum.  They  arriv- 
ed at  Elliot  February  1.  Mr.  A.  V.  Williams  had  arrived  a  few  <kys  be- 
fore. In  July,  be  was  married  to  Miss  Chase.  His  devoted  and  useful 
labors  were  terminated  by  his  death,  of  a  fever,  on  the  6th  of  September. 
On  the  first  of  August,  l)r.  William  W.  Pride,  of  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  and 
Mr.  Isaac  Fisk,  of  Holden,  Mass.,  Blacksmith  and  Farmer,  arrived  at 
Elliot ;  and  on  the  last  of  that  month,  Mr.  Kanouse,  having  finished  the 
tenn  for  wbicb  be  engaged  in  the  mission,  returned  with  his  family  to  his 
fonner  residence.  During  the  whole  year,  the  strength  of  the  mission  was 
broken  by  tbe  sickness  of  some  of  its  members. 

The  mission  Church  was  organized  on  the  28th  of  ^larch,  with  ten  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  mission.  The  school  was  opened 
on  the  19tb  of  April,  with  ten  scholars.  The  necessary  buildings  had  not 
been  erected  ;  but  eight  children  had  been  brought  160  mile:*,  expecting  to 
find  all  things  ready ;  and  it  was  thought  best  to  begin.  The  Choctaws 
were  told  that  but  20  could  be  received  "  till  dry  corn  come  plenty,"  in 
October,  and  then  but  40 ;  but  the  importunities  of  parents  and  children  broke 
orer  these  limitations,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  school  contained  60 
papils,  of  whom  16  could  read  the  Bible  with  propriety  and  ease. 

The  Choctaws  made  liberal  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  school. 
The  chief,  Puck-sha-nub-bee  early  gave  8200,  out  of  an  annuity  due  to  his 
part  of  the  nation  from  the  United  States.  In  August,  after  a  **  talk"  from 
Mr.  Kingsbury,  a  council  appropriated  8700  from  an  annuity,  and  8600  was 
raised  by  subscription,  besides  So  cows  and  calves  for  the  support  of  the 
mission,  of  which  54  were  soon  after  collected.  In  September,  a  council  of 
the  Lower  Totitis  voted  unanimously  to  appropriate  82,000  a  year,  their 
share  of  annuity  payable  quarterly  for  17  years,  for  the  support  of  a  school 
in  their  district. 

Mr.  Kingj?bur}*'s  annujil  report  to  the  Secretar}-  of  War,  which  was  re- 
quired as  a  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  fund  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  was  made  in  October.  It  states  that 
within  about  14  months,  there  had  been  erected  at  Elliot  seven  commodious 
log  cabins,  occupied  as  dwelling-houses;  a  dining-room  and  kitchen,  of 
bewed  logs,  52  feet  by  20,  with  a  piazza  on  each  side  ;  a  school-house,  36 
feet  by  24  ;  a  mill-house,  36  feet  by  30 ;  a  lumber-house  and  granar}',  each 
IS  feet  bv  20 ;  a  blacksmith's  shop,  stable,  and  three  other  out  houses. 
Between  30  and  40  acres  of  land  had  been  cleared  and  fenced  ;  and  between 
20  and  30  had  been  successfully  cultivated  with  Indian  com,  potatoes,  and 
wher  kinds  of  food.  There  Ix'longed  to  the  mission  7  horses,  10  steers, 
75  cows,  75  calves  and  young  cattle,  and  about  30  swine.  The  family,  in- 
c'uflinir  missionaries,  pupils  and  hired  laborers,  numlicrcd  76. 

The  mission  to  the  Cherokees  of  the  Arkansas  was  attempted  this  year, 
b*!!  noi  commenced.  By  direction  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Finney  and  Rev.  Cephas  Washburn,  both  from  Vermont,  met  at 
Bniinerd  earlv  in  Noveml>er.  On  the  3()rh  of  tliat  month,  4hey  commenced 
thfir  journc'V  ihro'.iirh  the  wilderness  to  Elliot;  where,  after  almost  incred- 
iM'^  diificultit's  and  dangers,  from  flooded  swamps  and  overflowing  creeks, 
from  wet  ami  cold  and  hunger,  they  arrived  on  the  3*1  of  January.  There, 
Hh»?re  their  help  was  needed  and  was  highly  useful,  the  inclemency  of  the 
>eason,  which  had    retarded  their  progress,  compelled  them  for  a  while  to 

remain.  i    •  u 

Si.vDwicH  Islands.  In  October,  the  first  missionaries  to  the  bandwich 
hUnd*  were  t^cn*  nut.  At  the  request  of  the  Prnd.-iiiial  Committee,  the  Rev. 
Me*>rs  Hirain  Biiiffbam  and  Asa  Thurston  were  ..r.laiued  for  this  service, 
^^  the  Vorth  Consociation  of  Litchfield  Co.,  Ct.,  Sept.  29.     On  the  15th  of 
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October,  the  mission  Church  was  formed.  The  exercises  were  performed 
ill  the  Park  Street  vestry.  The  members  were,  the  two  missionaries 
already  named,  and  their  wives ;  Mr.  Daniel  Chamberlain,  Farmer,  Dr. 
Thomas  Ilolman,  Physician,  Mr.  Samuel  Whitney,  Mechanic  and  School- 
master, Mr.  Samuel  Ruggles,  Catechist  and  Schoolmaster,  and  Mr.  Elisha 
Loomis,  Printer  and  Schoolmaster,  with  their  wives ;  and  John  Honoree, 
Thomas  Hopu,  and  William  Tennooee,  natives  of  the  Islands,  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  Foreign  Mission  School  at  Cornwall,  and  who  were 
attached  to  the  mission  as  teachers ;  in  all,  17  members.  They  embarked 
on  the  23d,  on  board  the  Brig  Thaddeus,  accompanied  by  George  Tamoree, 
the  son  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Islands,  who  had  been  educated  with 
his  young  countrymen  at  Cornwall.  The  way  for  this  mission  had  been 
wonderfully  prepared  by  Divine  Providence ;  more  wonderfully,  and  more 
effectually,  as  the  history  of  the  next  year  will  show,  than  was  even  sus- 
pected at  the  time  of  its  departure. 

Palestine.  The  first  missionaries  of  the  Board  to  Palestine,  Rev.  Levi 
Parsons  and  Pliny  Fisk,  embarked  very  soon  afterwards.  They  sailed  from 
Boston,  Nov.  3,  m  the  ship  Sally  Ann,  and  entered  the  harbor  of  Malta  on 
the  23(1  of  December.  Here,  detained  on  board  their  ship  by  the  quaran- 
tine regulations,  they  enjoyed  the  kind  and  useful  attentions  of  Dr.  Naudi 
and  Rev.  Messrs.  Jowett  and  Wilson,  which  made  the  closing  days  of  this 
year  "  among  the  happiest  of  their  lives." 
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The  eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  Hartford,  Ct.  on 
the  20th  and  21st  of  September.  The  officers  of  the  last  year  were 
re-elected.  During  the  year  ending  August  31,  the  payments  from  the 
treasury  had  amounted  to  $57,420,93.  The  receipts  were,  from  donations, 
$36,582,64;  from  other  sources,  $3,751,87 ;  total,  $40,334,51;  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  $17,086,42,  to  be  made  up  from  the  surplus  contributed  in 
former  years.  The  deficiency  arose  in  part  from  the  heavy  expenses  of 
sending  out  23  male  and  13  female  missionaries  and  assistants,  and  partly 
from  the  unusual  pecuniary  pressure  which  the  whole  country  was  then 
SUfiTering.  The  donations,  however,  exceeded  those  of  any  former  year  by 
about  $2,600.  Clothing,  loo,  and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  several 
missions,  had  been  contributed  to  the  estimated  value  of  about  $6,000,  and 
the  Choctaw  nation  had  appropriated  its  annuity  of  $6,000  a  year  for  16  or 
17  years  to  the  support  of  the  missions  in  their  country.  And  yet  there 
had  been  even  less  labor  of  agents  and  direct  efforts  to  raise  funds,  than  in 
former  years.  The  result,  therefore,  showed  a  great  increase  of  missionary 
zeal  and  liberality. 

At  this  meeting,  the  Prudential  Committee  were  directed  to  publish  the 
Missionary  Herald  at  th^  expense  of  the  Board.     Hitherto,  agreeably  to  « 
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proposal  made  by  Mr.  Evarts,  its  editor,  at  the  second  annual  mooting,  the 
protits  of  the  work,  after  deducting  a  reasonable  amount  for  editing,  had 
been  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  missions  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Hoard. 
It  had  contained,  bei^ides  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  and 
its  miseions,  much  other  religious  intelligiMicc,  and  much  able  theo]ogi<'al 
and  literary  discussion.  It  was  now  thought  best  to  make  it  titrictlv  an 
official  publication,  for  which  the  Board  i<houId  be  responsible,  and  to  (>x- 
clude  from  it  all  subjects  but  the  transactions  of  the  Board  and  its  missioTis, 
and  of  kindred  societies.  By  this  arrangement,  the  Board  was  enablcMl  to 
send  missionary  mlelligence,  unincumbered  with  other  matter,  to  its  pat- 
rons, and  to  others  whom  it  might  be  desirable  to  infonn. 

The  Foreign  Mission  School  reported  29  pupils.  Of  the  31  heathen 
youth  who  had  been  admitted  to  its  privileges  since  its  e^^blishment,  17 
had  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  piety ;  and  several  others  were  now 
thoughtful  on  religious  subjects.  This  school  excited  a  lively  interest,  even 
in  foreign  lands.  The  Baron  de  Campagno,  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  wrote 
to  its  Principal,  enclosing  a  donation  of  8212,  and  requesting  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  youths.  The  next  year,  the  Baron  made  a 
donation  to  the  Board,  of  8664. 

Bombay.  At  Bombay,  the  tours  for  preaching  were  continued ;  and  it 
was  found  practicable  to  collect  small  assemblies  at  the  stations  in  that  city 
and  on  Salsette,  for  several  evenings  in  succe^^sion,  to  hear  Christian  in- 
straction.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  mission  had  21  schools,  containing 
about  1050  scholars,  who  were  learning  to  understand  and  respect  Christian- 
ity. In  several  instances,  when  the  brethren  wished  to  visit  the  continent 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  schools,  passports  were  refused  by  the  new 
Governor,  the  Hon.  Alountsiuart  Elphinstone.  He  expressed  to  Mr.  Bard- 
well  his  approlmtion  of  the  general  object  of  the  schools,  but  feared  that  too 
rapid  advances  would  be  made  against  the  prejudices  of  the  natives.  He 
afterwards  gave  Mr.  Hall  pennission  to  pay  them  a  single  visit,  and  re- 
(jiie^ted  a  wTitien  statement  of  their  object,  character  and  management. 
This  was  soon  civen.     It  was  declared  satisfactorv.  and  the  Governor  ex- 

m 

pressed  his  willingness  that  they  should  continue  their  visits;  but  he  sug- 
^sted  some  cautions,  lest  the  Brahmuns  should  find  a  pretext  for  complain- 
ing of  interference  with  their  religion. — The  press  continued  its  operations, 
and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  more  than  defrayed  its  expenses  by 
the  profits  of  work  done  for  individuals  and  for  the  Committee  of  the  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  Society. — The  mission  suffered  much  from  sickness.  Mr. 
Bardwell  had  been  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  liver  complaint ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  the  brethren  and  their  physicians  considered  it  fully 
proved  that  he  could  not  live  and  labor  in  that  climate.  It  was  their  unan- 
imous advice  that  he  should  immediately  return  home. 

Ceylox.  In  Ceylon,  Governor  Brownrigg  readily  gave  permission  to  the 
newly  arrived  missionaries  to  remain  in  the  Island.  They  therefore  made 
amsmrrements  without  delay  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  their  work. 
The  buildings  at  Oodooville,  once  the  residence  of  a  Franciscan  Friar,  weft 
repaired,  and  in  June  became  the  station  of  Messrs.  Winslow  and  Spauld- 
ine.  It  was  important  that  Dr.  Scudder  should  be  stationed  at  Panditeripo ; 
boi  as  the  disposable  funds  of  the  mission  were  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
nece*i«arv  repairs,  he  advanced  the  necessary  amount  from  his  own  property, 
'obe  afterwards  refunded,  should  his  family  need  it.  Having  been  licensed 
^•a  preacher  of  the  gospi-l.  by  the  ordained  missionaries  rcL^iIarly  assem- 
^'led  ill  f-rr |p>, -a *tiral  council,  he  removed  from  Tillipally  to  his  station  in 
I     ^«1\'.     Air.  Woodward  was  stationed  with  Mr.  Poor  at  Tillipally. 

the  mi^siion  was   aUo  strengthened  by  the  returning  health  of  its  older 
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members.  Mr.  Mei^  and  Mr.  Poor  were  restored  to  lisual  strength ;  and 
even  Mr.  Richards,  contrary  to  expectation,  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able 
to  render  important  services. 

But  the  energies  of  the  mission  were  crippled  by  pecuniary  embanvss- 
ments.  The  low  alnte  of  ilie  treasury  at  home  and  the  demands  of  other 
missions  compelled  the  Priidentiiil  Committee  to  be  frugal  in  their  appro- 

Kiations.  The  support  of  heathen  children  with  names  assigned  by  their 
nefaclors  was  a  popular  charity,  and  an  undue  proportion  of  funds  was 
devoted  by  the  donors  to  that  object ;  many  seeming  to  forget  thai  mission- 
aries could  not  board  and  educate  heathen  children,  unless  the  missionaries 
themselves  were  supported,  and  buildings  provided  for  their  residence.  The 
evil  was  increased  by  the  difficulty,  delay  and  uncertainty  of  remittances. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  draw  bills  on  tho  Board ;  for  as  the  Board  was  un- 
known to  the  mercantile  community,  the  bills  could  not  be  sold.  Money 
could  be  borrowed  only  at  hig-h  rates  of  interest,  and  at  the  hazard  of 
loss  of  character  by  inability  to  pay  at  the  stipulated  time.  The  transpor- 
tation of  Spanish  dollars  was  expensive,  and  their  seasonable  arrival  un- 
certain ;  and  if  sent  so  long  in  advance  ns  to  guard  effectuBlly  against  em- 
barrassments, the  interest  on  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  long  terms  of 
time  must  be  lost.  The  missionaries  therefore  suggested  the  expediency  of 
opening  a  credit  with  some  house  in  Calcutta,  on  which  the  missions  in 
India  might  draw  for  the  sums  due  them,  as  their  necessities  should  require. 
Such  are  some  of  the  embarrassments  which  attend  the  support  of  distant 
missions,  by  associations  that  are  young  in  years  and  little  known.  The 
Board  has  long  since  overcome  them.  Its  credit  is  established  throughont 
the  East,  and  its  bills  are  as  good  there  in  the  money-market,  as  those  of 
the  best  banking  houses  in  Great  Britain,  and  are  quoted  at  the  same  rates 
in  the  price-currents. 

.  By  the  kindness  of  friends  and  the  aid  of  other  societies,  the  delay  of 
funds  was  in  some  measure  supplied,  and  the  work  of  the  mission  wa» 
carried  on  with  a  good  degree  of  cncrpy.  Tho  nuintier  of  (warding  schol- 
ars was  enlorgcd,  and  several  new  frc>t'  schools  were  opened.  The  gospel 
was  preached  to  increasing  congregations.  Medical  aid  was  more  exten- 
sively afforded,  especially  to  the  poor  in  their  allliciion.  Nor  ivere  the 
labors  of  the  year  wholly  unhlest  by  divine  influence.  There  was  nothing 
that  could  be  called  a-  revival ;  but  in  some  instances,  the  convicting  and 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  manifestly  present. 

Mr.  James  Garrett,  who  had  been  sent  out  as  a  missionary  printer,  arriv- 
ed at  Tillipally  on  the  10th  of  August.     The  consent  of  the  govenunent  to     . 
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his  residence  on  the  island  as  a  missionary  was  requested  in  a  note,  trans- 
mitted through  the  agency  of  archdeacon  Twislcton.  The  Lieut.  Gover- 
nor, Sir  Edward  Barnes,  directed  his  Secretary  to  reply,  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  deem  it  proper  to  permit  any  increase  of  the  American  mission 
in  Ceylon,  and  that  the  request  could  not  be  granted.  The  archdeacon  re- 
turned this  answer,  with  expressions  of  regret.  An  order  was  soon  re- 
ceived, dated  August  24,  requiring  Mr.  Garrett  to  leave  the  island  in  three 
months.  Surprised  at  communications  so  difierent  in  their  tenor  from  those 
formerly  received  from  the  government,  the  missionaries  supposed  that  Sir 
Edward  mast  he  laboring  under  some  misapprehension,  which  suitable  ef- 
forts might  remove.  They  therefore  prepared  a  memorial,  in  which  they 
called  attention  to  the  inofiensive  and  salutary  character  of  their  mission  ; 
to  the  approbation  and  encouragement  it  had  received,  from  its  first  estab- 
lishment to  the  present  time,  more  than  three  years,  from  Governor  Brown- 
^gg  Bnd  other  chief  authorities  of  the  island ;  to  the  amount  of  good  it 
was  accomplishing ;  and  to  the  express  permission  of  the  government  to 
estahlish  a  press,  officially  c^iven  on  the  18th  of  June,  1816 ;  and  requested 
that  Mr.  Grarrett  might  at  least  be  permitted  to  remain  till  the  pleasure  of 
the  king's  government  might  be  known.  The  answer,  dated  Sept.  24, 
stated  that  the  Lieut.  Governor  was  unwilling  to  admit  any  foreign  mis- 
sionaries to  the  island ;  that  those  already  there  had  been  permitted  to  re- 
main, only  out  of  courtesy  to  his  predecessor ;  that  the  British  Government 
was  abundantly  able  to  christianize  its  own  heathen  subjects,  and  was  mak- 
ing laudahle  efibrts  for  that  purpose ;  that  missionaries  of  the  established 
church  would  be  preferred ;  that  if  these  were  not  sufficiently  numerous, 
time  would  remove  the  difficulty ;  that  if  others  were  needed,  the  Wesley- 
ans  would  be  preferred  ;  that  the  American  missionaries  would  be  better  em- 
ployed, in  attempting  to  convert  the  heathen  on  their  own  continent ;  and 
finally,  that  Mr.  (rarrett  must  leave  the  island  at  the  time  appointed. — As, 
on  account  of  the  monsoons,  it  was  difficult  to  leave  the  island  at  that 
season,  another  memorial  was  sent,  requesting  permission  for  Mr.  Garrett  to 
remain  two  months  beyond  the  appointed  time,  in  a  private  capacity.  In 
this  memorial — not  as  the  foundation  of  any  request,  but  in  justice  to  them- 
selves and  the  Board, — the  brethren  replied  at  some  length  to  the  Governor's 
suggestions.  They  said : — "  They  are  not  altogether  surprised  to  learn, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Honorable  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  their  labors 
might  be  more  profitably  employed  among  the  heathen  tribes  oi  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  as  this  is  an  opinion  not  unfrequently  advanced.  Those  who 
judge  in  this  manner,  do  not,  nowever,  commonly  reflect,  that  the  Aborigines 
of  North  America,  (for  to  no  others  in  America  can  the  missionary  have 
safe  access,)  are  few  in  number  and  scattered  over  a  vast  forest ; — that  they 
speak  more  than  fifty  different  and  difficult  tongues,  and  have  no  written 
language ; — that  they  live  by  the  chase,  and  pursue  a  wandering  life,  which 
renders  it  almost  impossible  to  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
instruction.  Without  adverting  to  the  other  particulars  ; — that  their  popu- 
lation is  thin  and  scattered,  may  be  understood,  when  it  is  known,  that 
within  the  extensive  limits  of  the  United  States,  including  all  the  new  and 
large  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi,  some  of  which  are  almost  without 
a  white  inhabitant,  the  whole  number  of  Indians,  by  the  best  calculations,  is 
but  175,000 ;  or  something  less  than  the  commonly  allowed  population  of 
the  Jaffna  district ;  and  that,  while  this  district  may  almost  be  compassed 
by  a  traveller  in  one  day*  that  part  of  the  United  States,  occupied  by  the 
Indians,  is  more  than  6,000  miles  in  circumference ;  and  if  we  stretch  across 
the  Continent,  including  an  additional  Indian  territory,  larger  than  Brit- 
ish India,  we  increase  the  population  but  80,000 ;    so  that,  in  an  extent 
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of  country  larger  than  all  Europe,  there  is  little,  more  than  one  fourth  as 
many  native  inhahitants,  as  in  the  single  town  of  Calcutta.  This  circum- 
stance, that  one  may  find  a  million  of  natives  in  Asia,  to  a  thousand  in 
America,  is  thought  to  be  no  small  reason,  for  preferring  the  former  for  ex- 
tensive missionary  operations." 

After  mentioning  the  efforts  of  the  Board  and  others  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  Indians,  which  were  greater  in  proportion  to  the  heathen  popula- 
tion, by  forty  to  one,  than  all  the  Christian  world  was  making  for  British 
India ;  and  noticing  the  fact  that  the  American  Continent,  with  about  one 
sixteenth  of  the  heathen  population  of  the  globe,  had  more  than  half  the 
missionaries  in  the  world,  they  continued  : — 

'*  The  reasons  more  particularly,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
American  mission  in  Ceylon,  were  the  small  number  of  missionaries  on  the 
island,  at  the  time  the  mission  was  formed,  and  the  friendly  disposition  of 
government.  At  the  time  the  American  missionaries  arrived,  there  were 
but  five  Wesleyan  missionaries  on  the  Island— one  Baptist  missionary,  and 
not  one  of  the  present  number  of  missionaries  of  the  established  Church. 
Indeed  there  were  then  but  two  regularly  ordained  missionaries  of  the 
Church  of  England,  on  this  side  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  though  the  un- 
dersigned are  happy  to  know,  that  their  number  has  since  very  much  in- 
creased. The  friendly  disposition  of  government  was  particularly  manifest, 
in  the  very  kind  invitation  given  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newell,  (an  American 
missionary  now  settled  at  Bombay,  who  visited  the  Island  before  the  present 
mission  was  formed,)  not  only  by  several  of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen 
in  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  service,  but  by  His  Excellency  himself,  to  take 
up  his  residence  on  the  Island.  As  Mr.  Newell  did  not  remain,  he  repre- 
sented these  things  to  his  patrons,  that  others  might  be  sent  out.  Among 
other  particulars,  in  his  communications,  he  stated,  that,  *  His  Excellency 
Governor  Brownrigg  has  been  pleased  to  say,  that  he  is  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies^  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  aU  respecta- 
He  ministers  J*  It  was  very  much  in  consequence  of  this  encouragement, 
that  the  mission  to  Ceylon  was  undertaken ;  and  it  is  in  view  of  con- 
siderations similar  to  the  above  mentioned,  that  it  continues  to  be  sup* 
ported." 

"  They  are  aware  that  some  objections  may  be  made  against  them, 
on  account  of  their  not  having  received  Episcopal  ordination ;  but  as  they 
have  all  passed  through  a  course  of  Collegiate  education,  in  literature, 
science,  and  theology ;  and  as  they  have  been  ordained  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  churches  to  which  they  belong,  they  would  hope,  that  no 
great  weight  might  be  attached  to  this  objection  ;  especially  as  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  missionaries  employed  both  by  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  by  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  supported 
almost  exclusively  by  members  of  the  Establishment,  are  not  only  foreign- 
ers, but  such  as  have  not  received  regular  ordination  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  If,  however,  the  present  number  of  missionaries  from  the  estab- 
lished church  were  adequate,  (as  the  Honorable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
seems  to  think  they  may  not  be,)  the  undersigned  would  feel  the  propriety 
of  employing  no  other ;  but  since  to  give  even  the  native  subjects  of  His 
Majesty  in  India  the  same  advantages  for  religious  instruction,  as  are 
enjoyfed  by  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  no  greater,  would  require  not 
less  than  30,000  missionaries,  or  nearly  ^ve  times  the  number  of  regularly  or^ 
dained  clergymen  in  England  and  Wales,  they  would  express  their  fears,  that 
much  time  must  elapse,  and  many  generations  must  go  down  to  the  grave, 
before  an  adequate  supply  of  such  missionaries  can  be  obtained ;  and  they 
would  hope,  that  however  they  may  fall  below  those,  with  whom  they  do 
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not  pretend  to  compare,  they  may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  being  liumble 
coadjutors  in  a  work,  which  is  very  dear  to  their  hearts." 

The  Secretary  replied,  that  the  time  of  Mr.  Garrett's  departure  could  not 
be  deferred,  and  that  the  Governor  "  could  not  enter  into  "  the  other  parts 
of  the  memorial.  His  decision  to  abstain  from  attempting  to  answer  those 
arguments,  was  evidently  judicious.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  any  lan- 
guage, a  document  so  perfectly  respectful,  and  yet  so  unanswerably  convict- 
ing the  ruler  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  of  gross  ignorance  and  sophistry. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  for  Mr.  Garrett  to  obey  the  order  that  had  been 
given.  He  left  the  Island,  and  in  December  was  with  the  Danish  mission- 
aries at  Tranquebar,  doubtful  whether  to  aid  the  brethren  at  Ceylon  in  ex- 
tending their  mission  to  the  Tamul  people  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  or  to 
join  the  mission  at  Bombay. 

Chcbokees.  Among  the  Aborigines  of  our  own  continent,  the  work 
went  forward.  A  few  leading  facts,  with  their  dates,  will  show  the  charac- 
ter of  its  progress  among  the  Cherokees. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  John  Arch  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  at  Brainerd.      On  the  4th  of  March,  Mr.   Brown,  the   father  of 
Catherine,  presented  a  letter  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  neighbors,  re* 
qaesting  the  establishment  of  a  school 'at  Creek  Path.     On  the  8th,  it  was 
resolved  that  Mr.  Butrick  should  go  to  open  the  school,  attended  by  John 
Arch  as  an  assistant.     On  the   11th  they  set  forth.     On  the   12th,  which 
was  the  Sabbath,  three  native  converts,  David  and  Catherine  Brown  and 
sister   McDonald,  held  a  religious  conference  in  the  Cherokee  language, 
with  Tisitors  who  could  not  understand  English.     About  this  time,  Mr.  John 
Ross  brought  a  request  from  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Arm- 
strong, that  a  school  might  be  established  among  them.     Mr.  Chamberlain 
visited  that  neighborhood,  to  examine   its  eligibility  for  a  local  school,  and 
returned  with  a  favorable  report.     It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  establish 
a  school  on  the  Chatooga ;  and  Milo  Hoyt,  who  had  been  married  in  Feb- 
ruary to  Lydia  Lowry,  the  pious  and  intelligent  daughter  of  the  chief  with 
whom  Mr.  Kingsbury  first  conversed  at  Washington,  set  out  on  the  3d  of 
April  to  open  it.     A  small  log  house  was  immediately  selected  for  his  resi- 
dence, and  the  Cherokees  began  without  delay  to  build  a  school-house.     On 
the  13th  of  April,  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.   Butrick,  giving  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  zeal  shown  by  the  people  at  Creek  Path,  in  making 
preparations  for  the  school,  and  in  attending  upon  religious   instruction. 
April  20,  news  was  received  of  the  good  attendance  on  worship,  increasing 
seriousness  and  one  or  two  conversions  at  Creek  I*ath.     The  people  there 
were  anxious  for  a  female  school,  and  offered  to  build  a  house  for  it.     Mav 
8th,  Catherine  Browm  was  advised  to  go  as  a  teacher,  whenever  the  house 
should  be  finished.     The  people  were  overjoyed  when  they  heard  this,  and 
immediately  began  to  build  the  house.     On  the   last   day  of  May,  she  left 
Brainerd,  in  company  of  her  father,  to  take  charge  of  the  school.     July  2d, 
Milo  Hoyt  united  with  the  church.     On  the   12th,  Mr.  Butrick  arrived   at 
Brainerd,'  leaving  John  Arch  and  Catherine  Brown  in  charge  of  the  schools. 
Catherine's  father  and  mother  and   brother  and  brother's  wife  and  two  sis- 
ters, and  several  others,  it  was  hoped,  had  been  truly  converted  to  God.     In 
September,  a  church  was  organized   at  Creek  Path  ;  and   at  the  clpse  of 
that  month,  the  work  was  still  going.     October  17,  intelligence  was  received 
from  Mr.  Hall  at  Taloncy.     The  school  was  prosperous. 

During  this  month,  the  General  Council  of  the  Cherokee  nation  was 
held.  Its  proceedings  showed  a  great  advance  in  civilization,  and  encour- 
aged bright  hopes  for  the  future.  It  was  decided  that  children  sent  to  the 
mission  schools,  ought  to  remain  long  enough  to  acquire  an  education  that 
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would  make  them  useful ;  and  that  parents  who  should  take  their  childm 
away  prematurely,  must  pay  the  expense  of  support  while  there.  The  m» 
sionaries  were  authorized  to  select  the  most  suitable  pupils,  to  serve  appreih 
ticeships  at  the  most  useful  mechanic  arts.  The  nation  was  divided  int|» 
eight  districts,  a  tax  laid  to  build  a  court  house  in  each,  and  four  circuit 
judges  appointed  to  administer  justice. 

Choctaws.  The  Choctaw  mission  continued  to  be  afflicted  and  weak^ 
ened  by  intermittent  fevers  and  other  diseases,  arising  in  part  from  tlM 
climate,  but  more  from  the  privations  and  hardships  incident  to  a  new  set- 
tlement in  the  wilderness.  Their  supplies  had  to  be  procured  at  distancet 
of  150,  200,  and  even  1500  miles,  and  to  be  brought  through  many  miles  of 
forests  without  roads,  or  by  creeks,  navigable  only  for  flat  boats  when  swot 
len  by  rains.  Their  letters  were  lodged  at  Post-offices  75,  100  and  IM 
miles  distant.  In  May,  Mr.  Kingsbury  went  out  with  two  men,  to  lay  out 
a  wagon  roaJ  to  Pi-t'un  Roost,  60  mile:<  distant,  towards  the  place  selecled 
for  a  new  'Station,  and  ia  tho  direction  from  which  a  great  part  of  their  sup* 
plies  must  ^r  .\\  in  marking  and  opening  this  road,  about  65  day^ 
woiks  were  exp<»n'led  by  the  mission,  and  the  rest  was  done  by  Capt.  F<J* 
som,  one  of  the  Choctaws.  On  the  10th  of  June  the  work  was  finished; 
and  on  the  14th,  the  first  wagon  over  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country 
arrived  at  Elliot,  with  2000  yards  of  homespun  cotton  cloth,  much  neodod 
by  the  natives,  for  sale,  -^he  wagoner  was  from  Tennessee.  He  had  seen 
Messrs.  Elingsbury  and  Williams  in  1818^  when  on  their  way  to  the  Choo* 
taw  country ;  and  from  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  Indians,  had  pio- 
nounced  their  undertaking  hopeless.  Now,  afler  staying  two  days  at 
Elliot,  witnessing  the  improvement  of  the  children  in  learning  and  in  ths 
arts  of  civilized  life,  and  having  his  wagon  repaired  at  the  workshop,  ht 
acknowledged  his  surprise  at  me  results,  confessed  his  former  error,  and 
left  a  donation  of  fifteen  dollars  to  the  mission. — ^A  large  reinforcementi 
sent  over  land  to  their  aid,  was  detained  by  various  unexpected  causes,  till 
after  the  end  of  the  year.  Mr.  Zechariah  Howes  and  Mr.  Anson  D3rer, 
after  a  long  river  passage,  arrived  on  the  first  of  July,  and  were  immedi- 
ately employed  in  directing  the  labor  of  the  boys  in  the  com  field  and  in 
clearing  new  land.  Their  companion,  Mr.  Joel  Wood,  was  left  sick  near 
Walnut  Hills.  His  wife  remained  with  him  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  close 
of  September,  after  several  dangerous  relapses,  that  he  was  able  to  reach 
Elliot.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Wright,  having  been  long  expected,  arrived  in 
December. 

One  new  station  was  commenced  this  year.     In  February,  Mr.  Kings- 
bury set  forth  to  select  a  site  and  make  preparations.     In  a  little  more  than 
a  week,  he  reached  the  residence  of  Major  Pitchlynn,  a  white  man  with  a 
Choctaw  family  and  large  possessions.     On  the  21st,  he  went  with  Major 
Pitchlynn  and  Capt.  Folsom  to  select  a  site  for  building.     They  intended 
to   return  that  night,  but   the  distance  was   too   great.     A  large  creek, 
swollen  by  recent  rains,  frustrated  their  attempts  to  reach  the  house  of  a    ^ 
native.     But  one  course  remained.     They  collected  some  dry  grass  for  a  i 
bed,  and  without  food  or  fire,  and  with  no  covering  but  the  branches  of  the 
forest  trees,  having  committed  themselves  to  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
God,  they  slept  and  were  refreshed.     On  the  23d,   this  very  spot  was  so-    ; 
lected  for  the  station  afterwards  called  Mayhew.     It  was  on  the  border  of  J 
an  extensive  prairie,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ook-tib-be-ha  creek,  about 
12  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Tombigbee,  and  on  the  boundary  line    - 
between  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.     Workmen  were  immediately  ■/ 
employed ;  and  after  living  about  four  weeks  in  a  wet  and  smoky  camp; 
sucn  as  could  be  made  in  me  wilderness  in  a  few  houra,  he  was  enabled  V$ 
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nnoYe  into  hit  new  house  of  logSj  22  feet  long  and  20  wide,  on  the  23d  of 
[arch.  In  June,  a  garden  and  yards  for  cattle  had  been  prepared,  and 
lore  than  20  acres  were  that  season  planted  with  com  and  potatoes.  On 
le  14th  of  November,  Mr.  Kingsbury  and  his  wife  left  Elliot,  to  take  up 
leir  abode  permanently  at  the  new  station. 

But  they  had  much  to  encourage  them,  in  the  friendship  of  the  Choctaws, 
ad  their  zeal  for  the  education  of  their  children.  More  pupils  were  urged 
pon  them  than  could  be  received.  In  March,  they  were  obliged  to  refuse 
iro,  whom  their  mother  had  brought  150  miles ;  and  similar  applications 
ad  refusals  were  frequent  during  the  year.  March  21,  the  district  of  the 
ix  Towns,  in  council,  resolved  to  appropriate  their  annuity,  of  $2,000  an- 
iiallyt  to  the  support  of  a  school  and  blacksmith's  shop  in  their  district, 
nder  the  direction  of  the  mission,  and  that  the  United  States  agent  pay 
rer  the  sum  quarterly ;  which  was  the  same  day  communicated  to  Mr. 
lingsbury  by  Push-ma-ta-ha,  the  chief  of  the  district,  and  Major  Pitchlynn, 
18  interpreter.  On  the  2d  of  June,  Puck-sha-nub-be,  chief  of  the  district 
r  the  Upper  Towns,  and  Mush-oo-la-tub-be,  of  the  Lower  Towns,  visited 
iUiot.  The  next  day,  Puck-sha-nub-be  said  he  was  an  old  man,  but  was 
lad  of  an  opportunity  to  do  some  good  before  his  death ;  and  he  announced 
le  appropriation  of  the  annuity  of  his  district  for  the  support  of  the  mis- 
on.  On  the  4th,  the  two  chiefs  dictated  a  letter  to  Dr.  Worcester,  an- 
nmcing  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  annuity  of  the  three  districts^ 
noanting  to  96,000  a  year  for  16  years,  to  the  support  of  the  mission. 
iteiested  attention  was  also  paid  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  through 
1  interpreter.  CapU  Folsom  said  that  the  leading  men  of  the  Choctaws, 
f  their  acquaintance  with  religious  people,  had  discovered  that  they  were 
iendly  to  the  red  people,  and  wished  to  do  them  good ;  that  the  good  book 
ad  taught  good  white  people  thus  to  love  all  mankind ;  and  that,  for  this 
«5on,  many  of  the  Choctaws  wished  to  know  what  was  in  that  good  book, 
lat  produced  such  effects. 

But  the  immense  labors  of  the  preparatory  work,  ncces^ar)'  to  the  preser- 
ilion  of  life  while  teaching  the  natives,  occupied  nearly  all  the  strength  of  the 
Hupany,  and  left  but  little  ability  to  give  instruction  of  any  kind.  In  his 
inual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  December,  Mr.  iCingsbury  states 
lat  60  acres  of  land  had  been  broujrht  under  improvement,  a  horse-mill, 
liner's  and  blacksmith's  shops  and  22  other  buildings  erected,  and  other 
leans  of  support,  comfort  and  usefulness  collected  and  created,  to  the  value 
'more  than  811,000.  The  numlwr  belonging  to  the  school  w^as  80,  of 
horn  but  six  were  absent.  About  50  acres  of  corn  and  potatoes  had  been 
iltivated,  principally  by  the  laBor  of  the  l)oys. 

The  mission  sulTercd  a  great  loss  on  the  iOth  of  Septrnik»r,  in  the  death 
"  Mr.  Fisk,  who  had  for" some  time  liecn  ill.  Their  journal  says:  "In 
borious  industry,  in  patient  self-denial,  in  pious  example,  in  holy  and  ar- 
mt  devotion  of  soul  and  body  to  the  missionary  cause,  he  was  pre-emi- 
;nt."  The  Choctaws  came  around  him  in  his  last  hours,  saying  that 
the  goo<l  man  is  going  to  die,  and  we  have  come  to  see  him."  He  told 
lem,  "  Be  not  discouraged.  God  had  a  little  work  for  me  to  do  here,  and 
have  done  it,  and  am  going  to  leave  you.  He  will  send  other  men  to 
ach  your  children." 

Cherokees  ok  the  Arkansas.  The  hardships  of  the  mission  to  the 
hcrokees  of  the  Arkansas  were  nt)t  at  an  end.  Beincr  detamed  by  the 
uiness  of  the  traveling,  and  the  defeat,  aftor  much  hardship,  of  an  attempt 
I  reach  their  destination,  Messrs.  Finney  and  Washburn  reinamtMl  with 
le  Choctaw  mission,  with  their  wives  and  Miss  Minerva  Washburn,  wJiore 
ley  rendered  important  and  much  needed  aid  through  the  winter.     May  lb, 
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the  brethren  left  Elliot,  and  in  four  days,  having  slept  on  the  bare  ground 
without  shelter  two  nights,  arrived  at  W  alnut  Hills.  Here  they  took  passage 
in  a  steam-boat  for  the  mouth  of  Wliite  river,  and  thence,  by  the  kindness 
of  Col.  Davis,  in  a  keel-boat,  to  Arkansas  Post,  where  they  arrived  June  2. 
A  war  between  the  Cherokees  and  Osages  was  expected,  and  Gov.  Miller 
was  absent,  endeavoring  to  prevent  it.  On  the  14th  he  returned,  having 
persuaded  the  parties  to  keep  the  peace  till  fall.  He  approved  the  object  of 
the  mission,  and  promised  it  his  countenance  and  aid.  On  the  17ih  their 
hired  men  and  horses  from  Elliot  arrived,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  want  of 
food.  The  next  day  they  were  joined  by  their  assistant  missionaries,  Mr. 
Jacob  Hitchcock  and  Mr.  James  Orr.  1  wo  days  after,  they  set  forward  on 
foot.  Mr.  Finney  first,  and  three  of  the  others  after  him,  were  taken  with 
fever  and  ague,  brought  on  by  fatigue  and  exposure.  But  their  journey 
must  be  continued,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  Mr.  Washburn  and  one  of  the 
men  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Loveley,  the  widow  of  the  former  agent 
of  the  U.  S.  government.  Here,  in  about  a  week,  they  were  visited  by 
John  Jolly»  the  principal  chief  of  these  Cherokees.  They  told  him  that 
they  were  the  missionaries  who  had  been  promised,  some  two  years  before^ 
to  rollonliskce.  The  chief  received  the  information  with  joy.  On  the 
19th  of  August,  a  council  of  the  nation  was  held.  The  brethren  attended, 
and  made  known  the  plan  of  the  proposed  mission.  The  chiefs  invited 
them  to  remain,  and  to  select  such  a  place  as  they  should  prefer  for 
their  buildings.  A  place  was  chosen,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Arkansas 
Creek,  about  five  miles  from  the  Arkansas  river.  Having  built  a  log  honsey 
20  feet  square,  and  made  some  irrangements  for  the  means  of  subsistence* 
they  set  out,  October  3,  on  their  return  to  Elliot.  Their  sufferings  on  their 
return  were  much  the  same  as  on  their  advance.  They  arrived  at  Walnut 
Hills,  December  13.  Continuing  their  journey,  on  the  18th  their  progress 
was  arrested  by  a  swollen  creek.  They  had  no  axe,  and  no  food ;  and 
without  crossing  the  creek,  none  could  be  obtained  within  60  miles.  On 
the  20th,  a  company  of  men  with  pack  horses,  loaded  with  com  and  meat, 
arrived,  and  were  detained  with  them  till  the  23d.  Their  wants  being  thus 
providentially  supplied,  and  a  passage  being  efilected  across  the  creek,  in 
two  days  more  they  joined  their  wives  and  friends  at  Elfiot ;  having  endured, 
without  shrinking,  greater  bodily  hardships  than  had  yet  come  upon  any 
missionaries  of  the  Board;  hardships  which  would  have  cooled  the  ardor  of 
almost  any  worldly  man,  in  pursuit  of  almost  any  object. 

Sandwich  Islands.  This  y^ar,  the  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
commenced  its  operations,  'inis  is  the  most  north-eastwardly  and  one  of 
the  largest  of  those  numerous  groups  of  islands,  that  fill  the  tropical  regions 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  coast  of  Asia  and  New  Holland,  almost  to 
the  western  coast  of  America.  They  are  situated  in  about  20  degrees  north 
latitude,  and  160  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  They  are  chiefly  cbin« 
posed  of  lava,  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  by  volcanic  fireB» 
bordered  with  masses  of  coral,  and  of  crystalizcd  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
many  have  mistaken  for  coral.  Their  siirface  is  diversified  with  fertile 
valleys,  rocky  and  barren  hills,  frightful  chasms,  and  mountainous  peaks, 
some  of  which  rise  15,000  feet  al>ove  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  inhab- 
itants are  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  New  Zealand,  the  Society  Islands, 
and  the  other  groups  generally,  that  lie  east  of  the  ISOth  degree  of  longi- 
tiidci  from  (jreonwich.  Thoir  form,  features,  complexion,  language,  and 
many  of  their  reliuiou^?  custoiiis,  betray  their  relationship  to  the  MalajTS  of 
Southeni  A-nIu.  The  aUvolulo  despotism  of  petty  chiefs,  ferocious  wars, 
human  sacrifircs,  polygamy,  licentiousness  and  infanticide  have  long  been 
depopulating  these  islands.     The  remains  of  ancient  works  on  many  islands 
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of  the  Pacific  testify  the  former  existence  of  a  population,  not  highly  civi- 
lizcdf  indeed,  but  far  more  numerous,  intelligent,  and  powerful,  than  has 
been  there  within  the  period  reached  by  distinct  and  credible  tradition. 
Since  the  introduction  of  new  rices  by  visiters  of  European  descent,  the 
work  of  destruction  has  gone  on  with  accelerated  rapidity.  The  inhabit- 
aota  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  estimated,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
at  400,000.  This  was,  doubtless,  a  very  great  exaggeration,  occasioned,  in 
part,  Ky  counting  over  repeatedly,  at  different  points  on  the  coast,  the  same 
multitudes,  who  flocked  from  place  to  place  to  gaze  upon  the  strangers. 
Still,  the  population  was  doubtless  much  greater  than  now,  when  a  census, 
known  to  be  very  near  the  truth,  shows  but  108,468.  The  fact  is,  in  every 
part  of  the  heathen  world,  heathenism  has  passed  its  season  of  vigor,  and  is 
producing  the  appropriate  fruits  of  its  old  age.  In  every  country  where  it 
prevails,  the  progress  of  mind  is  arrested,  and  energy  of  character  is  de- 
stroyed ;  and  in  many,  its  own  vices,  aided  by  the  vices  which  it  greedily 
borrows  from  other  lands,  are  consuming  the  inhabitants,  and  leaving  the 
land  desolate  for  want  of  men  to  till  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  represented  as  supe- 
rior to  those  of  most  of  the  kindred  groups.  They  had  received  some  ben- 
efit, as  well  as  injury,  from  their  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Their  conve- 
nient position  procured  them  many  visits  from  ships  engaged  in  the  whaling 
business,  and  in  trade  to  China  and  the  north  west  coast  of  America.  It  is 
asserted  that  American  merchants  have  resided  there  ever  since  1786,  only 
e^ht  years  afler  their  first  discovery  by  Capt.  Cook.  Tamahamaha,  who 
had  gradually  reduced  all  the  islands  to  a  consolidated  government  un- 
der himself,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  king  when  the  missionaries 
sailed,  was  a  man  of  uncommon  capacity,  and  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of 
all  these  advantages.  He  built  forts,  and  mounted  guns  upon  them.  He 
had  soldiers  armed  with  muskets,  and  drilled  after  the  fashion  of  Europe. 
He  created  a  navy.  The  keel  of  his  first  ship,  as  it  was  called,  was  laid 
for  him  by  Capt.  Vancouver,  in  1792 ;  and,  before  his  death,  their  number 
is  said  to  have  been  increased  to  more  than  twenty,  some  of  which  were 
copper-bottomed.  He  encouraged  the  mechanic  arts,  and  grew  rich  by 
commerce. 

Under  his  reign,  several  of  the  chiefs  grew  intelligent,  learned  to  con- 
verse intelligibly  in  the  English  language,  and  assumed  the  dress  and  many 
of  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  But  the  people  were  the  slaves  of  the  chiefs, 
and  both  chiefs  and  people  the  slaves  of  the  king.  Whatever  fruits  of  labor 
or  of  skill,  or  other  possession,  a  superior  chose  to  take,  the  inferior  must 
give  up  without  a  murmur.  Whatever  task  the  superior  imposed,  the  infe- 
rior must  perform.  The  priests  must  be  fed,  honored  and  obeyed,  lest  the 
ofi[ender  should  be  designated  as  the  next  victim  to  be  sacrificed  to  their 
shapeless  gods.  All  trembled  with  superstitious  fear,  lest  their  enemies 
should  secretly  pray  them  to  death,  or  employ  others  more  skilful  to  do  it. 
Even  Tamahamaha  himself  was  afraid  to  let  the  priests  get  possession  of 
his  spit-box,  lest  they  should  injure  him  by  their  enchantments.  Rumors 
of  better  things  had  sometimes  reached  them.  Vancouver  had  told  them 
ihat  teachers  would  come  to  instruct  them,  to  whom  they  must  listen.  For- 
eign residents  and  visiters  told  them  something  of  the  better  condition  of 
other  countries,  and  of  the  folly  of  worshipping  senseless  blocks.  But  the 
reign  of  idolatry  remained  unbroken. 

An  influence  from  another  source  was  more  effectual.  The  missionaries 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society^  after  many  years  of  apparently  fruitless 
labor,  and  frequent  hazard  of  their  lives  in  the  Society  Islands,  had  seen  the 
whole  system  of  idolatry  give  way  before  the  gospel.     The  converted  na- 
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lives  themselves  became  devoted  missionaries,  and  the  gospel  spread  from 
one  island  and  from  one  group  to  another,  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  these  converts 
were  spiritually  regenerated.  They  had  been  held  under  the  dominion  of 
their  old  idolatry  by  terror.  They  were  now  told  that  their  idols  could  nei- 
ther help  or  injure  them.  The  native  Christians,  especially,  openly  defied 
the  heathen  gods^  They  subjected  the  idols  to  various  indignities  ;  sawed 
them  in  pieces  and  burned  them  before  the  eyes  of  their  w(frshippers,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  and  conviction  of  the  heathen,  remained  uninjured. 
They  told  their  half  convinced  countrjrmen,  that  it  was  better  for  all  to  live 
and  interchange  kind  offices,  than  for  some  to  offer  others  in  sacrifice  to 
blocks  of  wood;  better  for  parents  to  rear  and*love  their  children,  than  to 
kill  them ;  better  to  worship  Jehovah,  obey  his  laws,  and  acquire  the  arts 
and  comforts  of  civilization,  than  to  continue  slaves  to  their  old  superstition. 
When  once  delivered  from  the  fear  of  their  gods,  they  could  not  but  see  the 
truth  of  these  instructions.  They  resolved  to  receive  Christianity,  and 
thanked  Jehovah  for  sending  his  servants  to  teach  them  this  better  way. 
Many,  who  thus  received  Christianity  in  the  gross,  would  fail  to  carry  out 
its  strict  moral  requirements  in  the  various  relations  and  transactions  ot  life, 
and  would  apostatize ;  but  many  who  thus  trustingly  received  it,  would 
prove  in  time  to  be  truly  enlightened  and  converted ;  the  general  habits  of 
society  would  be  changed;  and  the  people  would  have  passed  the  line 
which  divides  pagan  barbarism  from  Christian  civilization.  Such  had  been 
the  effect,  and  the  fame  of  it  had  reached  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Seamen, 
who  visited  both  regions,  told  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  at  the 
south;  how  the  idols  had  been  destroyed,  the  oppressive  tabus  disregarded, 
and  the  new  doctrine  received ;  and  how  the  former  wretchedness  had  dis- 
appeared, and  a  happier  state  commenced.  In  the  summer  of  1818,  one  of 
the  London  missionaries  wrote  from  Tahiti,  that  the  American  brig  Clarion 
was  about  to  take  home  several  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  had 
been  learning  the  word  of  God :  and,  doubtless,  there  were  other  instances 
of  the  kind.  Thus,  gradually,  and  in  various  ways,  the  idea  was  introduced 
among  the  more  intelligent,  of  a  beneficial  change,  connected  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  idolatry,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  religion.  To  this  impression, 
the  knowledge  that  Obookiah,  Tamoree,  and  others,  were  acquiring  a  Chris- 
tian education  in  America,  intending  to  return  as  teachers  to  their  country- 
men, must  have  contributed  not  a  little.  While  at  Cornwall,  Tamoree, 
though  not  considered  truly  pious,  had  written  a  very  excellent  letter  to  his 
father,  in  which  he  exposed  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  urged  the  excellence 
of  the  Christian  religion.  But  nothing  could  be  done ;  for  Tamahamaha 
was  king  and  high  priest,  and  all  the  observances  of  idolatry  were  rigidly 
enforced. 

Tamahamaha  died,  aged  about  70,  May  8,  1819.  On  his  death-bed,  he 
requested  an  American,  present,  to  tell  him  plainly  about  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  Christian's  God ;  "  but,"  said  the  young  native,  who  gave 
the  account,  with  tender  interest,  "  he  no  say  any  thing  about  it;"  and  this 
wonderful  man  died  without  the  knowledge  he  desired.  His  son,  Riho 
Riho,  succeeded  him,  both  as  king  and  as  high  priest.  The  American 
missionaries,  it  will  be  recollected,  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber. Early  in  November,  the  young  king,  having  consulted  with  some  of 
the  chiefs  and  priests,  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  For  men  to  eat  j 
with  women  was  one  of  the  many  acts  that  were  tabu,  that  is,  prohibited  by  I 
their  religion  on  pain  of  death.  On  a  day  selected  for  that  purpose,  while  J 
the  women  of  the  royal  household  were  dining,  he  went  in  boldly  and  took  ■ 
his  seat  among  them.     Some  one,  who  observed  it,  exclaimed  that  the  tabu 
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was  broken.  He  rose  and  declared  the  eystem  abolished.  Forthwith,  by 
his  orders,  the  mariies,  or  sacred  enclosures,  were  set  on  fire,  and  while 
they  were  burning,  the  idols  were  thrown  down,  stripped  of  the  cloth  that 
hung  over  them,  and  cast  into  the  flames.  The  work  went  on  rapidly 
throughout  the  islands.  Only  one  petty  chief  resisted.  After  a  short  con- 
test, and  the  loss  of  40  or  50  men,  he  was  subdued,  and  the  idolatry  which 
had  crushed  this  people  for  unnumbered  ages  was  at  an  end.  In  conversa- 
tion with  the  commanders  of  American  vessels,  the  chiefs  and  people  of  all 
the  islands,  and  especially  Tamoroe,  the  father  of  Greorge,  expressed  their 
earnest  desire  for  the  arrival  of  missionaries. 

The  missionaries  were  already  on  their  way.  On  the  30th  of  March, 
they  first  saw  the  cloud-capt  mountains  of  Ha\^ii.  As  they  coasted  along 
its  northern  shores,  Thomas  Hopu  pointed  out  the  little  valley  where  he 
was  born.  As  they  passed  round  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  to- 
wards the  west,  the  bold  and  lofty  heights  of  Maui  appeared  on  their  right 
As  no  canoes  approached  them,  they  supposed  it  to  be  a  season  of  special 
tabu,  and  that  all  the  people  were  employed  in  observing  its  horrid  and  de- 
grading rites.  Mr.  Hunnewell,  one  of  the  mates,  with  Hopu,  Honoree,  and 
others,  were  sent  on  shore  in  a  boat,  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  king 
and  the  state  of  the  islands.  In  a  few  hours  they  returned  with  the  astound- 
ing inteUigence,  that  Tamahamaha  was  dead,  that  Riho  Riho  had  succeeded 
him,  that  the  gods  had  been  burned,  and  the  whole  system  of  idolatry  de- 
stroyed. The  work,  which  was  expected  to  consume  years  of  severe  and 
dangerous  missionary  labor,  was  done.  These  isles  were  literally  waiting 
for  Jehovah's  law.  The  missionaries  would  have  to  contend  only  with  the 
native  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  inveterate  habits  of  ignorance,  in- 
dolence and  vice,  among  a  people  who  were  looking  for  them  as  teachers  of 
better  things. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Ruggles,  Hopu,  and  George  Tamoree,  visited  Kalai- 
moku,  who  had  been  regarded  by  foreign  visiters  as  prime  minister  of  Ta- 
mahamaha, and  called  Billy  ritt,  and  who  still  retained  much  of  his 
former  influence.  They  were  gladly  and  hospitably  received ;  and  by  them 
the  widows  of  the  late  king  sent  presents  of  flsh  and  other  provisions  on 
board  the  ship.  On  the  4th  of  April,  accompanied  by  the  prime  minister, 
they  entered  the  harbor  of  Kailua,  and  were  introduced  to  the  king,  to 
whom  they  read  the  letters  and  gave  the  presents  from  the  Board,  designed 
for  his  predecessor.  The  question  whether  they  should  be  received  and 
permitted  to  remain  as  teachers,  was  deferred,  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  sev- 
eral chiefs,  and  especially  of  Kaahumanu,  the  favorite  wife  of  Tamahamaha, 
and  the  most  influential  woman  on  the  islands.  On  the  8th,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  whole  company  might  land  and  reside  at  Kailua,  where  the 
king  was  disposed  to  keep  them  near  his  own  person,  and  a  house  belong- 
ing to  the  former  king  was  assigned  for  their  temporary  residence.  It  was 
thought  more  expedient  that  a  part  of  the  mission  should  settle  at  Oahu ; 
and,  on  the  11th,  the  king  gave  his  consent.  He  wished,  however,  that  Dr. 
Holman,  Tennooee,  and  Hopu,  should  remain  at  Kailua ;  and,  as  the  pres- 
ence of  an  ordained  missionary  was  desirable,  Mr.  Thurston  was  designated 
by  lot.  The  next  day,  the  baggage  of  this  party  was  landed,  and  late  in 
the  evening  the  king  was  found  busy  at  his  book,  having  been  en&aged  for 
two  or  three  days  in  learning  to  read.  The  same  evening,  the  -Thaddeus 
sailed  with  the  rest  of  the  company  for  Honolulu,  in  Oahu,  the  principal 
port  in  the  islands,  where  they  arrived  on  the  second  day.  Capt.  Winship, 
at  Boston,  had  given  them  an  order  to  his  agent,  to  put  them  in  possession 
of  his  house  at  Honolulu,  and  on  the  19th  they  took  up  their  abode  in  it* 
Early  in  May,  the  Thaddeus  sailed  for  Kaui,  to  carry  George  to  his  father ; 
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und,  at  his  request,  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Ruggles  accompanied  him.  The 
t)ld  chief  received  his  son  with  excessive  joy ;  and  though,  as  he  said,  he 
Was  ^  glad  Ihat  he  could  not  talk  much  that  day,  he  loaded  with  thanks 
the  good  people  who  had  been  his  friends,  and  the  captain  who  had  brought 
him  home.  He  was  delighted  with  the  acquisition^^  his  son  had  made. 
The  next  day,  he  gave  him  two  chests  of  clothing ;  the  next,  a  fort ;  the 
next,  a  laige  and  fertile  valley;  and  in  a  few  days  committed  to  him,  as 
second  in  command,  the  principal  concerns  of  the  island.  Tamoree  ofiered 
to  furnish  houses  and  land  for  the  whole  mission,  if  they  would  settle  in 
Kaui ;  and  to  build  houses  for  schools  and  for  worship  at  his  own  expense, 
and  to  have  his  people  keep  the  Sabbath,  and  sing,  and  pray  to  the  God  of 
America.  Under8tanding,^ne  day,  that  they  w^ere  about  to  return  to  Oahu, 
he  an^  kts  wife  spent  the  night  in  sleepless  anxiety,  and  earnestly  expostu- 
lated with  them  m  the  morning.  They  regained  their  cheerfulness,  only 
on  being  assured  that  teachers  were  to  be  furnished  for  them  as  soon  as 
practicable.  This  promise  was  soon  fulfilled.  After  returning  and  con- 
soldng  with  the  brethren,  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Buggies  were  stationed  at 
Kani  in  Julv*     Tamoree  proved  himself  a  firm  and  efficient  friend. 

At  Honolulu,  the  governor,  Boki,  appeared  dilatory  about  erecting  the 
expected  houses  to  accommodate  the  mission.  At  the  suggestion  t)f  some 
(iriendly  captains  of  vessels  then  in  port,  a  public  meeting  was  called  on  the 
lOtk  of  May,  of  natives  and  foreign  residents  and  visiters,  to  devise  meas- 
ures in  aid  of  the  mission.  When  the  erection  of  houses  w^as  mentioned, 
Boki  said  that  he  had  orders  from  the  king  to  build  them  free  of  expense, 
and  he  declined  receiving  any  assistance  in  doing  it.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consult  respecting  the  place,  form  and  manner  of  building. 
The  raising  of  a  "  school  fund  for  orphan  children"  was  suggested,  ap- 
proved, and  a  committee  appointed;  and  then  this  first  meeting  of  the  kind 
ever  held  on  the  islands,  adjourned.  By  the  close  of  the  year,  this  fund 
amounted  to  more  than  $600,  and  nearly  all  the  foreign  residents  were  sub- 
scribers. In  June,  the  building  of  a  house  was  commenced.  The  timber 
was  brought  15  or  20  miles,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  natives,  while  the  un- 
trained horses  and  oxen  looked  on  at  their  ease. 

Two  painful  occurrences  marred  the  happiness  of  the  year.  William 
Tennooee  rapidly  fell  into  the  immoral  practices  of  his  countrymen,  and,  on 
the  23d  of  July,  was  publicly  excommunicated  from  the  church.  Dr.  Hol- 
man,  contrary  to  the  unanimous  advice  and  request  of  the  brethren,  left 
them,  and  went  to  reside  on  the  island  of  Maui,  more  than  80  miles  from 
any  of  them.  This  they  considered  an  abandonment  of  the  mission.  Ho 
wrote  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  assigning  reasons  for  his  removal, 
which  were  not  deemed  satisfactorv\  A  letter  from  Mr.  Bingham,  of  the 
31st  of  January,  1821,  mentions  his  excommunication,  for  "  walking  disor- 
derly, slander  and  railing,  and  covetousness." 

George  Tamoree  appears  to  have  been  made  somowliat  giddy  by  his  sud- 
den elevation,  and  to  have  lost  something  in  steadiness  of  character ;  but  he 
continued  friendly  to  the  mission.  Honoree  was  laborious  and  useful ;  and 
Hopu  acquired  the  epithet  of"  the  faithful."  He  became  a  favorite  and  ha- 
bitual attendant  on  the  king.  He  found  his  father  alive,  and  desirous  of 
instruction;  and  spon  removed  him  and  hi.s  family  to  a  house  near  the  royal 
residence,  where  he  assiduously  sought  their  good. 

The  king  was  unwilling  that  the  common  people  should  be  taught  to  read 
till  he  had  learned;  but  was  willing  that  the  chiefs  should  be  tauiifht  imme- 
diately. The  zeal  of  many  of  them  was  remarkable,  and  their  progress 
rapid.  In  July,  the  king  could  read  the  New  Testament  intelligibly.  In 
November,  the  mission  had  four  schools ;    one  of  8,  one  of  14,  one  of  30, 
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and  one  of  40  pupils.  Sustained  by  the  king  and  chiefs,  they  enjoyed  fa- 
vor with  all  the  people.  Foreign  residents,  and  commanders  of  vessels  in 
port,  were  friendly  and  obliging;  and  many  of  them  were  usually  present 
at  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  The  mission  excited  general  interest, 
wherever  the  report  of  it  was  heard. 

Pausstins.  Of  the  mission  to  Palestine,  this  year  aflbrds  but  little  to  re- 
cord. After  remaining  a  few  days  in  the  harbor  without  landing,  on  account 
of  the  quarantine  regulations,  and  being  furnished  with  valuable  letters  of 
introduction,  Messrs.  Fisk  and  Parsons  left  Malta,  and  arrived  at  Smyrna 
on  the  14th  of  January.  They  were  courteously  received  by  Mr.  Lee, 
Bev.  Mr.  Williamson  the  British  chaplain,  Messrs.  Perkins,  Van  Lennep, 
and  others.  On  the  7th  of  February,  with  Mr.  Williamson,  who  called 
upon  them  for  that  purpose,  they  attended  the  first  Monthly  Concert  for 
Inrayer,  as  they  supposed,  ever  held  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  On  the  lat 
of  May,  they  left  Smyrna  for  Scio,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  modern 
Greek  at  its  flourishing  college.  On  their  arrival,  Prof.  Bcunbas  gladly 
ofiered  them  his  services  as  their  teacher,  and  during  their  residence  on  the 
island,  he  entered  into  their  plans  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  zeal, 
that  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  friends  of  learning  and  piety  in  this  coun- 
try. In  June,  they  engaged  the  printing  of  a  Greek  tract,  made  up  of  evan- 
gelical passages  from  the  writings  of  Chrysostom.  Prof.  Bambas  accom- 
panied tnem,  when  they  went  to  distribute  these  tracts  in  schools  and  at  the 
college,  bearing  testimony  to  their  excellence,  and  urging  a  serious  perusal 
of  them.  The  tracts  were  widely  disseminated.  A  teacher  from  Crete 
requested  and  received  a  quantity  for  his  school.  A  member  of  the  college 
received  100,  which  he  promised  to  distribute  at  Thesscdonica,  where  he 
belonged.  The  "Dairyman's  Daughter"  was  also  translated  into  Modem 
Greek,  under  the  inspection  of  Prof.  Bambas.  He  was  much  afiected  by 
the  narrative,  and,  while  examining  the  translation,  was  frequently  obliged 
to  stop  and  give  way  to  tears.  The  Modern  Greek  New  Testament  was 
also  distributed,  both  gratuitously  and  by  sale,  especially  among  the  eccle- 
siastics. During  the  latter  part  of  their  residence  here,  a  number  of  children 
and  youth  practised  calling  upon  them  on  the  Sabbath,  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  receive  instruction  in  divine  truth.  In  October,  they  returned  to 
Smyrna. 

The  greater  part  of  November  was  consumed  in  making  a  tour  of  Asia 
Minor,  during  which  they  visited  sites  of  the  Seven  Churches  addressed  in 
the  Apocalypse;  acquiring  and  imparting  information,  and  distributing 
Testaments  and  Tracts. 

On  their  return  to  Smyrna,  the  British  Chaplaincy  was  temporarily  va- 
cant. The  use  of  the  chapel  and  the  chaplain's  rooms  was  offered  them, 
and  the  Messrs.  Van  Lennep  offered  one  of  them  board  gratuitously.  It 
was  determined  that  Mr.  Fisk  should  remain,  and  Mr.  Parsons  proceed 
alone  to  Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  he  embarked  on  board  a  Greek  vessel, 
on  the  6th  of  December,  and,  being  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  was  still  on 
his  way  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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1891.  Meeting  »t  SprioKfield.  Death  of  Dr.  Worcester.  Deficiency  of  Pundt.^Bomkaj. 
Mr.  Bardweirs  retom.  Death  of  Mr.  Newell.  Arrival  of  Mr.  Garrett.— Oylon.  Death  of 
Mrs.  Poor.  KerivaJ.  Native  Preachers  licensed . — Blr.  Parsons  visits  Palestine.  MisKion  to 
Armeaia  Mggested.  Greek  revolutioo.-— Conversions  amonr  the  Cherokees.— An  Ark  on  tlie 
Mississippi.  Conversions  amon^  the  Choctaws — Mission  mmiiy  arrives  at  Dwighl.— Sand- 
wich IsUads.    Opposition  of  foreipi  residents.    First  Chapel  built. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Springfield,  September  19  and  20.  The 
Report,  written  by  the  Treasurer,  commenced  with  an  appropriate  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Worcester.  On  the  second  day  of  the  meeting,  the 
Board  adopted  the  following  resolutions : — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Board  deeply  feel  the  afflicting  be- 
reavement, which  they  have  recently  experienced  in  the  removal  of  their 
beloved  friend  and  associate,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  who,  from  the  origin 
of  the  Board,  took  an  active  and  very  useful  part  in  its  deliberations,  and, 
during  a  period  of  eleven  years,  devoted  his  best  powers  to  its  interests. 
They  desire  to  enter  on  their  records  an  afiectionate  testimony  to  the  pa- 
tience, disinterestedness,  zeal,  and  fidelity,  with  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  a  member  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee.  They  would  mingle  their  tears  with  those  of  the  be- 
reaved family  on  this  mournful  occasion ;  and  would  offer  their  tender 
condolence,  while  they  point  to  those  sources  of  consolation  which  the 
Gospel  affords,  and  by  which  the  soul  of  their  departed  friend  was  sustained 
in  his  last  hours. 

"  Resolvedy  That  the  Prudential  Committee  be  rcqnested  to  erect,  in  tho 
burying  ground  of  the  mission  at  Brainerd,  a  suitable  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  with  an  inscription  expressing  the  high  regard, 
which  the  members  of  the  Board  entertain  for  his  excellent  character,  and 
invahiable  services.'* 

The  interests  of  the  Board  had  for  some  time  demanded  a  visit  of  one 
of  its  principal  officers  to  the  southern  missions ;  and  as,  in  his  own 
opinion  and  that  of  his  physicians,  Dr.  Worcester  could  not  survive  the 
winter  at  the  north,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  attempt  that  visit.  He 
accordingly  embarked  on  tlie  5th  of  January  for  New  Orleans,  where  he 
arrived,  much  reduced  in  .strength  by  a  tempestuous  passage,  early  in  Feb- 
ruar\'.  Here  he  was  met  by  Dr.  Pride,  who  had  come  from  Elliot  for  that 
purpose.  He  arrived  at  Mayhew,  by  way  of  Natchez,  April  23.  He  re- 
mained here  about  two  weeks,  rendering,  by  his  advice  and  encouragement, 
important  services  to  the  mission.  On  the  second  Sabbath  of  his  visit,  he 
took  part  in  the  organization  of  the  mission  Church.  This  was  the  last  of 
his  public  services.  The  journal  of  the  mission  remarks  : — "  His, exercises 
on  this  occasion,  were  peculiarly  appropriate,  solemn  and  impressive.  His 
holy  animation,  his  pure  and  elevated  devotion,  can  never  be  forgotten  bv 
those  who  witnessed  them.  He  seemed  to  be  at  the  threshold  of  heaven  s 
gate,  and  to  be  warmed  and  animated  by  the  holy  fervor  of  the  celestial 
hosts."  The  next  morning,  May  7,  he  set  forward,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Pride,  for  the  Cherokee  nation, — health  not  j)ermitting  him  to  visit  filliot, 
as  he  ardently  desired.  After  proceeding  aliout  120  miles,  Dr.  Pride's 
health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return.  A  stranger  was  liired,  with 
whose  assistance  he  arrived  at  Brainerd  on  the  2oth  of  May,  so  weak  that 
he  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  the  missionaries  from  his  carriage  to  tho 
bouse.     Here  he  rapidly  declined,  till  the  7th  of  June,  when,abo\U  7  ^'dvyjVl 
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in  tho  mornttig,  he  cast  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and,  smiling,  resigned  his 
spirit  to  God.  On  the  9th,  his  funeral  was  attended  by  the  members  of  the 
mission,  and  by  many  Chcrokees,  who  came  from  considerable  distance*  to 
perform  this  last  act  of  kindness  to]  their  friend  and  benefactor.  On  his 
arrival,  at  Brainerd  he  had  said,  "  I  had  rather  leave  my  poor  remains  hero, 
than  at  any  other  place." 

As  a  temporary  arrangement  to  supply  the  place  of  Dr.  Worcester,  Mr. 
Evarts  was  chosen  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  well  as  Treasurer,  for  this 
year,  and  authorized  to  employ  such  assistants  as  the  amount  of  labor  should 
require.  Samuel  Hubbard,  Esq.  of  Boston  and  Kev.  Warren  Fay  of 
Charlcstown  were  added  to  the  Prudential  Committee.  Dr.  Mone,  having 
removed  to  New  Haven,  declined  re-election.     It  was  also 

"  Resolvedi  That  any  clergyman,  on  paying  fifty  dollars,  and  any  layman, 
on  paying  one  hundred  dollars,  at  any  one  time,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  at* 
tending  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  of  assisting  in  its  deliberations  as 
honorary  members,  but  without  the  privilege  of  voting,  this  latter  privilege 
being  restricted  by  the  Aet  of  Incorporation  to  members  elected  by  baUoU'* 

The  reports  from  the  F^eign  Mission  School  continued  to  be  satisfJeietorT* 
The  number  of  pupils  was  34,  of  whom  29  were  from  heathen  nations,  i9 
were  professors  of  religion,  and  five  more  were  thought  to  have  become  xe* 
ligious  during  a  time  oif  uncommon  seriousness  in  the  seminary. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  year  ending  August  31  were  about 
(48,000,  nearly  all  of  which  was  from  donations ;  payments,  about  $47,000» 
or  $10,000  less  than  the  estimate  of  necessary  payments  made  the  pre- 
vious year.  From  this  necessary  reduction  of  expenditures^  the  miasioos 
generally  suffered ;  more  especially,  those  among  the  Indians.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  in  answer  to  moving  appeals  from  the  Committee, 
more  liberal  contributions  were  received,  and  the  deficiencies  of  former 
months  in  some  measure  supplied. — The  value  of  donations  in  clothings 
furniture,  Sec.  received  for  the  various  missions,  was  estimated  at  916,000. 

The  business  of  the  Board  had  so  increased,  that  the  small  room  in 
the  basement  of  the  Treasurer's  house  in  Pinckney  street  was  no  longer 
sujfficient  for  its  convenient  transaction.  A  suite  of  Rooms  was  therefore 
taken  at  No.  69,  Market  Street,  now  Comhill.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
in  this  place,  and  the  Rooms  consecrated  by  prayer,  on  the  7th  of  October* 
On  the  4th  of  November,  the  Committee  rcsoived  to  commence  the  <:fJleG» 
tion  of  a  Missionary  Library,  to  be  composed  of  works  appropriate  to  its 
design  and  name.  A  notice  in  the  Herald  for  December  invited  donationa 
of  books. 

Bombay.  The  mission  at  Bombay  sufl^red  heavy  losses.  According 
to  advice  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  last  year,  Mr.  Bardwell  embarkel 
on  the  22d  of  January  for  Calcutta,  and  after  various  detentions,  arrived 
at  Boston,  with  health  much  improved,  on  the  24lh  of  November.  Since 
his  return,  he  has  been  engaged  in  important  labors,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  in  connexion  with  the  Board.  At  one  time  his  return 
to  India  was  seriously  contemplated  by  himself  and  others ;  but  the  decided 
advice  of  the  most  able  physicians  forbade. 

In  April,  the  cholera,  which,  for  about  four  years,  had  ravaged  varions 
parts  of  India,  invaded  Bombay.  It  was  most  fatal  to  the  native  population, 
from  60  to  100  of  whom  it  swept  off  daily.  In  the  latter  part  of  May,  Mr, 
Newell  spent  some  days  at  Tannah,  and  with  Mr.  Nichols,  visited  many  of 
the  sick  and  dying.  On  the  28th,  he  found  himself  slightly  indisposed. 
The  next  morning  he  was  worse ;  and  about  9  or  10  o'clock,  apprehensions 
were  excited  that  he  had  the  cholera.  A  physician  and  other  friends  were 
c^ed  in ;  but  no  efforts  could  arrest  the  piogress  of  disease.     His  bodily 
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and  mental  powers  sunk  so  rapidly,  that  conversation,  after  the  danger  had 
become  apparent,  was  almost  wholly  impossible.  At  a  quarter  past  one,  the 
next  morning,  he  ceased  to  breathe*  He  was  one  of  the  four,  whose  re- 
quest to  be  sent  to  the  heathen  first  called  the  Board  into  existence.  His 
early  connexion  with  the  cause  of  foreign  missions,  his  pure  and  constant 
devotedness  to  it  amid  labors  and  sufferings,  and  his  peculiarly  amiable 
character,  had  endeared  him  to  the  friends  of  missions  generally,  and  his 
death  was  extensively  felt,  not  only  as  a  public  loss,  but  as  an  individual 
calamity. 

This  mission  had  other  afflictions.  The  deficiency  of  the  treasury  at 
home  curtailed  its  means  of  usefulness.  Their  joint  letter,  dated  July  1, 
states  that,  of  the  25  schools  under  their  care,  the  want  of  funds  had  com- 
pelled them  to  discontinue  ten  ;  thus  abandoning  500  children,  at  least  for 
the  present,  to  the  uncounteracted  influences  of  heathenism.  There  were, 
however,  some  encouraging  circumstances.  Mr.  Hall  had  in  his  fam- 
ily, ten  or  twelve  native  children,  as  hoarding  scholars,  supported  by  their 
parents.  There  were  four  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Nichols,  and  four  with  Mr. 
Graves.  Thus  there  was  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  plan  which  this 
mission  first  proposed,  would  at  length  be  carried  into  operation. 

Mr.  Grarrett,  of  whose  exclusion  from  Ceylon  last  year  the  brethren  had 
been  informed,  was  invited  to  Bombay,  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Bard- 
well  in  the  printing  department.  He  was  more  needed  here  than  in  Cey- 
lon; so  that  his  transfer  proved  no  injury  to  the  general  cause.  He 
arrived  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  under  his  superintendence,  the  press  re- 
sumed its  usefulness. 

Ceylon.  The  Ceylon  Mission  also  was  deprived  of  a  valued  member 
by  death.  Mrs.  Susan  Poor,  after  an  illness  oi  about  two  weeks,  was  re- 
leased from  her  earthly  labors  on  the  7th  of  May.  Her  death  was  full  of 
peace  and  joy,  and  was  evidently  a  means  of  religious  awakening  and 
revival  to  many  who  knew  her. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  Dr.  Scudder  was  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry, 
bv  the  brethren  of  the  mission ;  Messrs.  Chater  and  Roberts,  Baptist  and 
Wesley  an  missionaries,  taking  part  in  the  exorcises. 

During  this  year,  the  mission  received  visits,  donations,  and  other  kind 
and  encouraging  attentions,  from  Sir  Richard  Ottley,  Puisne  Justice  of  the 
Island,  Mr.  Hooper,  Collector  of  the  district,  and  others  high  in  office  and 
influence.  In  the  summer,  official  notice  was  received  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  sanctioned  the  existence  of  the  mission. 

Here,  too,  the  want  of  funds  was  severely  felt ;  and  several  of  the  free 
schools  were  discontinued  for  a  time.  Still,  about  the  end  of  the  year, 
there  were  boarding  schools  at  four  stations,  containing  in  all  72  boys  and 
15  girls,  and  attached  to  the  five  stations,  24  free  schools,  containing  1117 
boys  and  36  girls  ;  in  all,  1189  boys  and  51  girls.  In  August,  one  of  the 
schools  for  girls  was  discontinued,  neither  the  teacher  nor  pupils  being  able 
to  bear  the  ridicule  to  which  they  were  continually  subject;  so  strong  and 
general  was  the  prejudice  of  the  heathen  against  female  education.  It 
was  doing  much,  therefore,  to  have  51  girls  in  school. 

This  year,  this  mission  was  favored  with  its  second  revival.  On  the  22d 
of  April,  two  boys  from  the  boarding  school  at  Tillipally  were  received  as 
members  of  the  church.  Of  three  other  candidates,  one  was  deferred,  for 
some  impropriety  of  conduct,  and  the  others  were  induced  to  delay  by  the 
opposition  of  their  relatives.  On  the  last  evening  in  June,  four  girls  came 
to  Mr.  Poor,  in  distress  on  account  of  their  sinfulness,  and  anxious  to  know 
what  they  must  do  to  be  saved.  They  had  just  received  the  needed  advice 
and  departed,  when  Nicholas  came  in,  to  ask  how  he  must  cotvvei^  vi\v\i 

23 
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those  who  were  anxious  concerning  their  salvation.     There  had  been  an 
unusual  seriousness  among  the  boys  for  several  days.     On  the  evening  of 
July  20,  at  a  family  meeting  for  religious  inquir}',  20  or  30  were  present. 
They  seemed  unusually  serious  and  attentive,  and  several  of  them  expressed 
hopes  that  they  were  serving  Christ.     On  the  evening  of  the  23ci,  seven 
girls  came,  with  earnest  inquiries  after  the  way  of  salvation.     Early  in 
August,  four  were  added  to  the  church.     One  of  them  was  George  Kock, 
medical  assistant,  of  Dutch  descent.     The  others  were  of  the  Tamul  people. 
The  church  now  consist^jd  of  24  members,  half  of  whom  were  natives  of 
the  Island,  and  three  were  studying  for  the  ministry.     The  native  xnembert 
generally  were  active,  laborious  and  useful  in  promoting  the  knowledge  ef 
the  gospel  and  urging  its  reception.     About  the  close  of  December,  a  inn 
in  the  service  of  Sir.  Richards  and  two  girls  from  the  boarding  school  mm' 
added  to  the  church,  and  there  were  others,  who   exhibited  evidence  df 
piety  in  various  degrees.     During  this  revival,  several  old  men  and  othen- 
in  the  neighborhood  were  deeply  interested,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  tfait 
some  of  them  received  saving  benefits.  * .  ■ 

.  On  the  6th  of  November,  at  Oodooville,  Francis  Malleappa,  Gabriel  Tie* 
sera  and  Nicholas  Permander,  native  converts,  who  had  been  pursuing  it- 
course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  having  sustained  thorou^  e»* 
aminations  in  respect  to  their  knowledge  and  piety,  were  regularly  licenaed 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  their  countrymen.  In  this  capacity,  they  continued 
to  labor  in  the  service  of  the  Board. 

Palestine.  The  mission  to  Palestine  found  its  labors  considerably  in- 
terrupted by  the  war  of  the  Greek  revolution.  Except  some  short  excur- 
sions to  neighboring  places,  Mr.  Fisk  spent  the  whole  year  at  Smyrna,  pur- 
suing his  studies,  distributing  Bibles,  Testaments  and  Tracts,  and  much  of 
the  time  supplying  the  place  of  a  British  chaplain ;  for  which,  the  next 
year,  the  Levant  Company  made  a  liberal  compensation.  For  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  prudence  required  him  to  live  in  retirement.  His  unpublished 
journal  mentions  almost  daily  atrocities  committed  by  the  Turks  upon 
Greeks,  and  by  men  of  different  tribes  and  nations  upon  each  other, 
almost  in  his  immediate  presence. 

Mr.  Parsons  arrived  at  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  February  10.  Having 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  and  kind  attentions  of  the  English  and  Russian 
Consuls,  he  left  on  the  16lh,  and  the  next  day  entered  Jerusalem ;  being 
the  first  Protestant  missionary  who  ever  entered  that  city,  with  the  intention 
of  making  it  the  permanent  field  of  his  labors.  He  immediately  called  on 
Procopius,  Assistant  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  Procurator 
General  of  the  Greek  Convent,  who  had  been  for  some  time  an  agent  for 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  intro- 
duction. Procopius  received  him  with  kindness,  and  rendered  him  impor- 
tant aid.  While  here,  Mr.  Parsons  visited  the  principal  places  of  historical 
interest  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  distributed  Bibles,  Testaments,  and 
Tracts,  and  conversed  with  men  of  many  nations  and  from  distant  regions, 
and  was  allowed  to  hope  that  his  labors  were  not  wholly  fruitless.  He  had 
interesting  conversation  with  several  Armenians,  to  whom  he  at  length 
suggested  the  thought  of  a  mission  to  Armenia.  "  We  sliall  rejoice," 
they  said,"  and  all  will  rejoice,  when  they  arri\'e."  Mr.  Fisk,  writing  after- 
wards from  Smyrna,  recommended  a  mission  to  Armenia  ;  and  before  these 
communications  were  received,  the  same  enterprise  had  been  urged  by  in- 
telligent friends  of  missions  in  Boston, 

The  intention  of  spending  the  summer  on  Mount  Lebanon  was  aban- 
doned, as  too  hazardous  an  exposure  of  life  during  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  the  country ;  and  on  the  8th  of  May,  Mr«  Parsons  left  Jerusalem 
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fbr  Smyrna.  May  20,  at  sea,  he  first  saw  the  new  Greek  flag,  black,  with 
k  iriute  crosti,  the  emblem  of  Christianity,  above  the  Turkish  crescent.  On 
the  let  of  June,  the  Captain  of  a  Greek  ship  of  war  informed  him  that 
Scio  could  not  be  visiteo,  that  its  college  was  closeci,  and  that  Professor 
Bamhaa  had  with  difScuIly  saved  his  life  by  flight.  He  stopped  at  Syia, 
where  he  spent  some  time  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Consul. 
Here  he  was  visiied  with  dangvrou^  sickness,  and  from  September  5  to 
October  1  wna  delirious.  November  21,  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  lo  sail 
for  Smyrna,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  December.  On  the  13lh  of 
thai  raonth,  the  joint  letter. of  himself  and  his  colleague  says,  "  Everj'  thing 
indicBtes  a  speedy  restoration  lo  perfect  health." 

The  communications  of  Messrs.  Fisk  and  Parsons',  and  those  of  the 
ReT.  Mr.  Williamson  and  others,  which  they  transmitted,  excited  a  lively 
interest  at  home.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  yeor,  January  19,  at  a 
meeting'  held  in  Boston  to  consider  (he  subject,  a  subscriplioi 


3  pro- 


menced  for  the  support  of  a  printing  establishment  in   Smyi 

other  place  in  thai  region  as  should  be  found  most  advisable.     It 

poted  lo  raise,  bj-  the  4th  of  July,  S3,000  a  year  for  five  years ;  wuicn  wai 

accomplished  by  the  time  appointed. 

Chebokees.  At  Brainerd,  the  principal  station  among  the  Clicrokecs, 
tbe  most  deeply  interesting  event  was  the  visit  and  death  of  Dr.  Worcester, 
of  which  an  account  has  already  been  given. 

The  mission  sulTcred  much  from  the  sickness  of  its  nienil>ers,  arising,  in 
■  great  measure,  from  excessive  but  unavoidable  cares  and  labors.  Few, 
feeUe  and  worn  down  as  they  were,  they  could  neither  adequately  meet  the 
calh  upon  ihem  for  instruction,  nor  supt'fintend  elTiciently  the  labor  of  the 
boys,  so  that  the  farm  was  not  a  source  of  prolit.  This  was  not,  however, 
the  bull  of  the  farm,  which  was  good,  or  of  ihe  boys,  who  were  obedient 
and  industrious.  Manual  labor  seminaries  have  universally  been  expensive, 
«Kept  in  «  few  CMC"  where,  for  short  periods  of  time,  uncommonly  judi* 
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cions  and  energetic  superintendence  has  been  aided  by  uncommon  facilities 
for  procuring  profitable  labor  and  disposing  of  its  products.  They  were 
necessary  among  the  Indians,  because  the  pupils  must  be  instructed  in 
agricuhare  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  Rev.  William  Potter  and  Dr.  Elizur  Butler  joined  the  mission  in 
January.  Mr.  Potter  took  charge  of  the  station  at  Creek  Path,  and  Dr. 
Butler  remained  at  Brainerd.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  with  his  wife  and  sister, 
arrived  in  November,  and  Mr.  Parker  in  December. 

Each  of  the  three  stations  was  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  the 
sanctifying  Spirit.  The  most  interesting  cases  are  connected  with  the 
station  at  Brainerd.  Mr.  Butrick  frequently  made  excursions  for  preaching, 
with  Mr.  Reece  or  John  Arch  for  an  interpreter,  and  with  good  resoils. 
Early  in  August,  the  journal  of  the  mission  records  an  uncomm<m  degree 
of  seriousness  among  the  older  boys  in  the  school.  They  soon  commenced 
thiB  practice  of  holding  religious  conferences  and  prayer  meetings  by  them- 
selves ;  and  some  of  them  said,  it  appeared  as  if  they  were  coming  oat  of 
a  dark  dungeon  into  the  light  of  day.  Instances  of  serious  inquiry  among 
adults,  also,  clearly  showed  that  the  truth  was  silently  at  work,  even  in 
distant  parts  of  the  nation.  On  the  4th  of  August,  a  man  came  to  spend 
several  days  at  Brainerd,  to  obtain  religious  instruction.  He  said  that  what 
he  had  heard  there  some  time  before,  (supposed  to  be  about  18  months)  sunk 
down  into  his  heart ;  that  he  carried  it  always  with  him,  and  it  had  been 
growing  ever  since ;  that  he  had  found  himself  to  be  a  great  sinner ;  that 
he  could  do  nothing  to  make  himself  any  better,  but  Jesus  could  take  away 
his  sins  and  give  him  a  right  heart.  On  the  14th  of  October,  he  and  Mrs. 
McPherson,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Reece,  were  received  as  members  of  the 
church.  At  his  baptism,  he  received  the  name  of  Samuel  J.  Mills. — On 
the  14th  of  August,  this  man's  grej^-headed  uncle  came  to  Brainerd,  with 
his  wife.  Some  of  their  relatives,  they  said,  had  become  pious,  and  were 
always  talking  to  them  about  these  things.  Thcv  believed  them  to  be  good 
things,  and  wished  to  know  more  about  them.  £*or  that  purpose,  they  had 
travelled  60  miles  to  Brainerd,  where  they  had  never  been  before.  They 
did  not  think  themselves  so  great  sinners  as  some  others ;  but  from  the 
great  change  which  they  saw  in  their  pious  relatives,  they  were  convinced 
that  they  themselves  needed  a  change  beyond  their  own  power  to  effect. 
After  a  visit  of  five  days,  they  departed  for  their  home,  rejoicing  in  the 
light  they  had  received,  and  declaring  their  determination  to  walk  in  it,  and 
to  seek  for  its  increase. — The  church  at  Creek  Path  received  several  acces- 
sions during  the  year,  and  the  lives  of  its  members  afforded  gratifying 
evidence  of  their  piety. 

Choctaws.  The  Choctaw  mission  suffered  severely  for  want  of  funds. 
Major  Pitchlynn,  on  learning  the  state  of  the  treasury,  said,  "  The  work 
must  not  stop;"  and  advanced  $1200  to  carry  it  on.  This  he  afterwards 
made  a  donation  to  the  Board,  saying  that  he  had  as  much  left  as  he  should 
ever  need.  The  people  at  French  Camps,  learning  that  the  Board  was 
unable  then  to  meet  the  expense,  built,  almost  wholly  at  their  own  cost,  a 
school-house  and  a  dwelling-house  for  Mr.  L.  S.  Williams.  The  farm  at 
Elliot  produced  1200  bushels  of  Indian  corn  and  750  of  potatoes,  besides 
other  means  of  subsistence.  By  these  means,  the  mission  was  enabled  to 
continue  its  operations  till  the  Board  was  more  liberally  supplied  with 
funds. 

A  reinforcement,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Cushman  and  Bardwell 
with  their  families,  Messrs.  Byington  and  Hooper,  Miss  Frisselle  and  Misa 
Thatcher,  had  been  directed  in  1820,  to  meet  at  Pittsburgh,  and  proceed  to 
Elliot  by  land ;  but,  trusting  to  advice  which  appeared  entirely  worthy  of 
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their  confidence,  they  concluded  to  go  by  water, — by  the  Ohio,  Mississippi 
and  Yazoo.  They  embarked  in  a  craft  then  in  common  use  in  descending 
those  western  waters,  called  an  ark.  It  was  56  feet  long,  14  wide,  and  6 
high.  The  bottom  was  perfectly  flat,  the  roof  convex,  and  the  walls  at  the 
sides  and  ends  straight  and  perpendicular.  It  had  two  long  oars  at  the 
sides  to  row  with,  and  one  at  the  stern  to  serve  as  a  rudder.  The  inside 
was  divided  into  three  apartments.  In  one  was  a  cow  ;  one  was  a  kitchen 
and  sitting-room ;  and  in  the  other,  during  the  three  months  of  their  de- 
scent, a  school  of  ten  children  was  taught.  Such  arks  cost  about  $100; 
and  being  unmanageable  against  the  stream,  were  sold  for  a  trifle  at  New 
Orleans.  In  floating  down  the  Mississippi,  the  missionary  company  had 
many  interesting  seasons.  Some  copies  of  the  "  Swearer's  Fray  or,"  which 
they  sent  on  board  another  ark,  induced  its  crew  to  quit  profane  swearing 
by  agreement,  and  procured  an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Byington  to  preach  to 
the  ciews  of  seven  or  eight  arks  on  two  successive  evenings.  A  man  at  a 
village  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  hearing  of  these  meetings,  hastened 
to  their  ark,  and  with  tears  besought  them  to  land  and  have  a  meeting  at 
his  house ;  saying  that  some  of  his  neighbors  had  never  heard  a  sermon. 
They  landed,  dispersed  themselves  among  the  people,  and  conversed  on  re- 
ligion till  evening,  when  Mr.  Byington  preached.  The  people  appeared 
solemn  and  interested,  and  promised  that  thenceforth  they  would  meet  to- 
gether every  Sabbath  and  read  the  Scriptures.  On  the  27th  of  January, 
they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  where  they  must  leave  their  ark. 
Mr.  Cushman  and  his  family,  with  Mr.  Hooper,  passed  through  the  wilder- 
ness in  a  wagon,  and  arrived  at  Mayhew  early  in  March.  Mr.  Bardwell, 
with  his  family  and  Miss  Frisselle,  arrived  at  Elliot  by  land  in  May.  Mr. 
Smith,  with  his  family,  and  Miss  Thatcher,  ascended  the  Yazoo  in  a  battcau, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Dyer,  sent  from  Elliot  to  their  aid.  After  toiling 
three  weeks  at  the  oar,  Mr.  Smith's  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  was 
taken  sick.  Here,  more  than  100  miles  by  water  from  any  human  habita- 
tion, he  languished  a  week,  and  then  expired.  Mr.  Smith  assisted  in  digging 
a  grave  and  interring  the  remains  of  his  son ;  and  then,  having  peeled  the 
bark  from  a  large  tree  to  mark  the  place,  they  resumed  their  toilsome  ascent. 
After  struggling  about  three  weeks  longer  against  the  current,  sometimes 
not  without  danger  to  their  lives,  the  females  taking  their  turn  at  the  helm, 
they  reached  Elliot  on  the  20th  of  March. 

The  schools  prospered,  as  far  as  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  mis- 
sion permitted.  At  Elliot,  there  were  80  pupils  or  more.  The  people,  and 
especially  the  chiefs,  were  urgent  for  their  multiplication  and  enlargement. 
The  preparation  of  a  school  book  in  their  language,  by  Mr.  Williams,  was 
an  important  addition  to  their  means  of  education. 

In  spiritual  things,  the  year  was  not  without  fruits.  As  early  as  March, 
a  general  seriousness  was  observable  among  the  pupils  at  Elliot.  It  con- 
tinued to  increase ;  and  in  a  few  weeks,  several  were  anxiously  inquiring 
what  they  must  do  to  be  saved,  Mr.  Williams  wrote,  June  27,  that  hopes 
were  entertained  of  the  conversion  of  two  of  the  boys,  and  that  others  were 
still  serious.  September  2,  the  church  met  for  conversation  with  three 
candidates  for  admission.  Two  of  them  were  slaves,  and  the  other  the  wife 
of  a  chief.  On  the  30th,  one  of  them  was  admitted,  but  the  others  were 
providentially  prevented.  During  the  month  of  December,  religious  meet- 
ings were  more  than  usually  solemn ;  the  hired  laborers  generally  were 
serious,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  spreading  and  deepening  in  the  school. 
The  journal  of  the  mission  closes  with  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  the  hopes 
of  good  with  which  he  was  encouraging  the  hearts  of  his  servants. 

These  joys  were  mingled  with  grief.     Mrs.  Judith  G.  Williams^  who  had 
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long  been  suffering  under  a  fever  brought  on  by  excessive  labor,  died  nnei*  g 
pectedly  on  the  ISth  of  October ;  and  on  the  22d  John  Long,  a  member  gt  I 
the  school,  in  his  14lh  year,  was  called  to  leave  the  world.  He  was  a  boy:  = 
of  uncommon  promise  ;  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  school,  and  one  it 
the  first  and  most  anxious  inquirers  after  the  way  of  life.  From  his'fiM^ 
awakening,  his  interest  had  never  declined.  He  was  conscientious  in  t^jd 
performance  of  duty,  and  it  was  hoped,  prepared  for  heaven.  « 

The   church  at  Mayhcw,  the  second  within  the  limits  of  the  Choctn 
nation,  was  organized  on  he  6th  of  May.      Dr.  Worcester  was  present 
After  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of  faith  and  covenant,  he  made  senna  Wi 
propriate  remarks  on  the  solemn  transactions  of  the  day,  the  >  privileges  UK 
obligations  of  the  children  of  God,  the  crown  of  glory  that  is  laid         ^ 
heaven  for  the  faithful,  and  the  dreadful  end  of  the  unfaithful.     He 
in  strains  of  elevated  devotion,  offered  up  the  consecrating  prayer,  and 
ministered  the  bread  to  the  communicants.     This  was  the  last  time  thai 
assisled  in  public  worship  on  earth. 

Gherokees  on  the  Arkansas.  The  missionaries  to  the  Cherokeet 
the  Arkansas  spent  the  year  in  preparation  for  future  labors.  Messrl 
Hitchcock  and  Orr,  with  the  hired  men,  spent  the  winter  at  Dwight,  as  the 
station  was  named,  after  consultation  with  Dr.  Worcester.  Mr.  Finney, 
\vith  his  wife,  Mrs.  Washburn  and  Miss  Minerva  Washburn,  left  EUiot  on 
the  22d  of  March.  At  Walnut  Hills,  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Washburn, 
who  had  been  to  Natchez,  to  have  an  interview  with  Dr.  Worcester.  The 
company  arrived  at  Dwight  on  the  10th  of  May.  They  found  there  tivo 
log  houses,  with  stone  chimneys,  nearly  completed ;  three  acres  of  land 
planted,  12  ready  for  the  plough,  and  six  more  on  which  the  forest  trees  had 
been  felled.  At  the  end  of  June,  22  acres  had  been  planted,  and  the  whole 
was  well  fenced  in  due  season.  In  July,  Mr.  Finney  was  seized  with  the 
fever  and  ague,  and  the  whole  family,  even  the  little  children,  were  soon 
after  attacked.  Yet  they  continuecl  their  labors.  The  building  of  the 
school  house  was  completed  before  the  1st  of  November.  The  impatience 
of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  forbade  a  much  longer  delay  in  opening  the 
school. 

Messrs.  Asa  and  Daniel  Hitchcock,  Miss  Ellen  Stetson  and  Miss  Nancy 
Brown  left  Brimfield,  Mass.  about  the  1st  of  September,  to  join  this  mission. 
On  the  22d  of  that  month,  Mr.  Daniel  Hitchcock  was  taken  sick  near  Ha- 
garstown.  Pa.,  where  he  died,  after  an  illness  of  nine  days.  The  others 
arrived  at  Dwight  on  the  22d  of  December ;  and  on  the  25th,  Mr.  Jacob 
Hitchcock  and  Miss  Brown,  according  to  previous  agreement,  were  united 
in  marriage. 

Sandwich  Islands.  At  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  little  except  preparatory 
work  could  be  done.  The  missionaries  were  diligent  and  successful  in  the 
study  of  the  language,  and  of  the  native  character.  The  public  w^orship  of 
God  was  regularly  maintained,  and  attended  by  the  members  of  the  mission 
families,  and  by  many  of  the  foreign  residents  and  officers  and  seamen  of 
ships  in  port,  and  by  natives,  some  of  whom  could  understand  a  little  Eng- 
lish. Some  seamen  and  foreign  residents  complained  that  the  preaching 
was  too  severe  against  sin  and  sinners,  but  others  approved  the  preaching 
and  sustained  the  preachers.  Chiefly  by  their  efforts  and  at  their  expense, 
a  house  of  worship  was  erected  at  Honolulu,  54  feet  long  and  22  feet  wide, 
calculated  to  hold  200  hearers.     It  w^as  dedicated  on  the  15th  of  September. 

On  the  first  arrival  of  the  mission,  masters  and  crews  of  vessels  and  for- 
eign residents  all  appeared  friendly.  It  has  since  been  ascertained  that 
some  of  them  were  hostile  even  then,  and  that  their  intrigues  caused  the  de- 
lay of  the  king  in  granting  the  mission  leave  to  reside  on  the  Islands.     But 
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in  respect  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  ihei 
iheir  fhendship  was  feigne  ' 


reason  to  suppose  that 
Some  of  them  were  men  of  good  characteT — 
tnends  on  Chrisiian  principle,  ot  at  \enst,  humane  friends  of  civiliznlion  and 
good  morals  ;  as  their  suhst^qiicnt  conduct  has  proved.  Others  were  pleased 
with  an  addition  lo  the  civilized  and  educated  society  of  the  Itlands;  and 
the  most  alnndoned  might  be  pleased  to  have  celiginn  brought  within  a  con- 
reiiienl  distance,  so  as  to  be  ready  when  they  should  need  it.  Thal^feeling 
is  not  uncommon,  oven  in  the  most  profligate.  Cain,  the  first  murderer,  es- 
teemed ihe  loss  of  his  relipjioiis  privileges  a  very  gricvons  pnrl  of  his  pun- 
ishment,—exclaiming,  "  And  from  thy  face  Ehnll  I  be  hid."  But  during 
this  year,  the  presence  and  labors  of  so  many  pious  persons  began  to  be  felt 
as  a  restraint  upon  vicious  indulgence,  and  the  hostility  of  sin  to  holiness 
began  lo  »how  itself. 

Tainoree  had  projected  a  voyage  lo  the  Society  I.slands.  It  was  lo  be 
made  in  a  ship  belonging  lo  himifclf.  Two  of  the  missionaries  were  to  be 
of  the  company.  A  friendly  Captain  lind  offered  assistance  from  his  crew, 
to  navigate  the  ship.  It  was  believed  that  such  a  visit  to  a  kindred  people, 
lately  heathen  but  now  Christian,  would  do  mnch  lo  promote  the  objects  of 
the  mission.  This  project  was  vigorously  opposed  by  some  of  the  foreign 
res-idents.  They  asserted  that  the  missionaries  at  the  Society  Islands  were 
great  hypocrites,  very  ignorant,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  credit ;  that  some 
of  them  had  been  known  to  spend  whole  nights  in  prayer;  and  that  the 
port  charges  on  every  TCSsel  visiting  Tahiti  were  SIO.OOO.  These  stories, 
except  that  of  praying  all  night,  were  evidently  false,  but  by  such  represen- 
talioriB  and  other  elFons,  they  succeeded  in  preventing  the  voyage. 

The  king  was  n  slave  to  intemperance,  and  soon  gave  up  his  studios ;  but 
he  continued  friendly,  examined  with  interest  the  progress  of  others,  and 
sometimes  lamented  ihot  he  had  not  persevered.  The  chiefs  were  uniform- 
ly friendly,  and  the  most  infliienlial  of  them,  especially  T.imoree,  rendered 
important  services.  Honoree  and  the  "  faithful  Hopu"  coniiniied  their  la- 
bors, and  in  .\pril,  George  Sandwich,  who  had  been  educated  at  Cornwall, 
arrived  from  Boston  and  joined' them  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  thai  their 
labors  were  the  means  of  salvation  to  some  of  their  countrymen.  Several 
of  the  chiefs  and  others  learned,  habitually  and  with  apparent  sincerity, 
ihough  not  as  understandiocty  as  was  desirable,  to  acknowledge  Jehovah  aa 
God ;  and  one  of  them,  wiui  whom  Hopu  had  labored  much,  ac<^ait«d  sucK 
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a  confidence  in  Jehovah,  that  he  was  calm  in  the  near  prospect  of  deathy 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  him. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


iSdd,  Meeiinf  at  New  Haven.     OTers  of  service  declined.     Missionary  Herald w-^Boarfwy. 
increue  of  Schools.     Minion  Chapel.    Kader  Yar  Khan.— Ceylon.    Native  laboiers.    Cm- 


inf.     Hawaian  orlliography.    Schools  increase.    Kiamoku's  dream.    He  aad  otbera 
attentive  to  religion.    'J  he  King  led  astray. 

The  Board  met  at  New  Haven,  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  September. 
Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.  was  chosen  Corresponding  Secretary,  Henry  Hill, 
Esq.  Treasurer,  and  Chester  Adams,  Esq.  Auditor.  ^  The  other  officers  re* 
mained  unchangfcd.  The  payments  from  the  Treasury  during  the  financial 
year  had  been  5^60,323,89 ;  receipts  from  donations,  S<l>9,439,48 ;  from  per- 
manent fund,  &c.  81,799,39  ;  total,  861,237,87.  The  value  of  donations  in 
clothing  and  other  articles  besides  money,  was  estimated  at  825,000. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  that  many  ofiers 
of  missionary  service  were  declined  this  year.  Some  were  from  men  who 
had  large  families,  which  it  would  be  expensive,  inconvenient  and  dangerous 
to  transplant  to  heathen  lands.  Some  offers  of  service  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  were  declined,  because  as  many  had  been  already  engaged  as  could 
advantageously  be  sent  out.  Some,  for  whose  services  the  Board  had  no 
immediate  use,  were  advised  to  wait,  till  Providence  should  open  the  way 
for  their  employment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  January,  it  appeared  that  nine  thous- 
and copies  monthly  of  the  Missionary  Herald  were  needed,  to  supply  sub- 
scribers, auxiliary  societies,  and  others  who  had  claims  to  receive  it. 

Bombay.  The  oldest  mission  of  the  Board,  the  laborious,  persevering, 
afRicted  mission  at  Bombay,  continued  its  usual  labors  with  the  usual  rt- 
sults.  By  the  press,  and  by  the  distribution  of  portions  of  Scripture  and  other 
books  and  tracts,  much  Christian  knowledge  was  diffused  ;  and  the  gospel 
was  in  some  degree  made  known  to  many  by  preaching  and  conversation. 
The  number  of  schools,  which  had  been  reduced  to  15,  was  increased  to  18. 
The  number  of  children  received  into  the  mission  families  for  education 
was  greatly  increased.  In  May,  there  wore  in  the  three  families,  more  than 
60.  Of  these,  25  were  children  of  English  soldiers  by  native  women,  and 
were  supported  by  their  parents.  The  number  was  necessarily  diminished, 
when,  on  the  3d  of  July,  as  an  indispensable  means  of  saving  her  life,  Mrs. 
Graves  embarked  for  the  United  Slates  by  way  of  Liverpool.     This  remedy 

5 roved  effectual ;  and  she  rejoined  her  husband,  with  restored  health,  in 
une,  1824. 

The  want  of  a  house  of  worship,  which  could  also  accommodate  a  school, 
had  long  been  seriously  felt ;  and  a  favorable  opportunity  occurring,  a  lot 
was  purchased,  and  the  erection  of  a  building  commenced.  There  was  at 
that  time,  no  Protestant  house  of  worship  for  natives  of  Asia,  in  the  whole 
region  extending  from  Cape  Comorin  on  the  south  to  the  Russian  dominions 
on  the  north,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta  on  the  east  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west.  Towards  the  erection  of  this  Chapel,  aboat 
$450  was  contributed  in  Bombay,  and  in  Calcutta,  about  8750,  the  greater 
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[ATt  of  which  was  giren  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Newton,  and  the  remainder  ob* 
taincd  by  his  exertions. 

Early  in  the  autumn,  a  letter  was  received  from  Kader  Yar  Khan,  the 
interesting  Mussulman  convert,  baptized  in  1819.  He  stated  that  he  was 
still  endeavoring  to  promote  Christianity,  bat  met  wi<«h  much  opposition ; 
vet  in  Hydrabad  five  servants  and  some  others,  and  in  Secundrabad,  whither 
he  had  removed,  three  men  and  two  women  had  avowed  their  belief  in 
Christianity,  and  desired  to  be  received  into  Christian  fellowship.  The 
brethren  were  in  doubt,  how  much  confidence  might  be  reposed  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  in  the  reality  of  those  conversions.  They  wrote  to  him,  invit- 
ing bim  to  come,  with  his  £ounily,  to  Bombay,  where  they  thought  he  might 
be  more  useful  than  alone. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  another  missionary  family  was  formed,  by  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Garrett  and  Mrs.  Newell. 

Ceylon.  The  Ceylon  mission  found  its  means  of  usefulness  greatly 
increased,  by  means  which  the  divine  blessing  on  its  labors  had  furnished. 
The  brethren  say,  in  their  joint  letter  of  May  30 : — **  Afler  the  more  regular 
services  in  the  foreni^n  at  our  stations,  on  the  Sabbath,  six  missionaries, 
three  native  preachers,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  of  our  most  forward  boys  in  the 
boarding  schools,  whom  we  generally  '  send  forth  by  two  and  two,*  are  able 
to  go  into  villages,  fields,  streets,  and  from  house  to*  house,  for  the  puipose 
of  preaching  the  Gospel,  or  of  reading  tracts,  or  extracts  and  portions  from 
the  Scriptures  ;  and,  as  many  of  the  places  at  which  we  preach  are  previ- 
ously appointed,  wc  not  unfrequently  have  small  congregations. 

"  The  method  of  spreading  the  Gospel,  by  sending  our  boarding  boys  to 
read  to  the  people,  has  become  interesting  and  greatly  useful,  as  it  not  only 
enables  us  to  communicate  the  truth  to  hundreds  in  a  day,  who  must  other- 
wise remain  uninstructed,  but  at  the  same  time  teaches  our  boys  to  de- 
fend ihe  Christian  religion  from  all  the  false  accusations  and  vain  objections 
brought  against  it  by  the  heathen.  Nor  is  it  less  interesting  to  state,  that 
the  females  which  have  joined  our  church,  seem  to  take  a  lively  interest  in 
the  cause,  and  often  seek  opportunities,  by  going  to  different  houses,  of 
communicating  truth  to  their  own  sex,  and  are  sometimes  successful  in  per- 
suading a  few  to  break  away  from  their  former  customs,  to  go  to  the  house 
of  worship,  and  to  listen  to  a  preached  Gospel." 

The  same  letter  mentions  the  admission  of  five  native  converts  to  the 
church,  only  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  a  boarding  school.  The  church 
now  consisted  of  32  members,  of  whom  17  were  from  the  natives.  The 
joint  letter  in  October  mentions  the  admission  of  another.  His  name  was 
Philip.  About  six  years  before,  he  had  come  into  possession  of  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  reading  of  which  was  the  means  of  his  conversion. 
About  two  years  before  his  admission,  of  his  own  accord,  unknown  to  any 
Christian  friend,  he  began  to  publish  to  his  heathen  acquaintance  the  Savior 
whom  he  had  found.  At  length,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  missiona- 
ries, he  removed  to  Tillipally,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  studying  the 
Scriptures  and  laborinr^  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  In  a  few  months, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  church.  Another  convert  from  heathenism  was  re- 
reived  in  November,  and  another  in  Docembcr.  Hopes  were  entertained  of 
Ihe  piety  of  several  oth«^rs.  One  of  thorn,  Conter,  was  a  man  who  had 
been  cast  into  prison  at  Manopy.  In  tlie  same  prison  was  a  mjui  from  Bat- 
ticotta,  to  whom  Mr.  Mcisrs  had  lent  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  Cen- 
ter had  access  to  this  book,  and  read  it.  ke  became  much  impressed  with 
its  truths,  and  reproved  some  who  were  confined  with  him,  for  erecting  an 
altar  and  addre.>ij<ing  their  prayers  to  some  demon,  by  whose  aid  they  pro- 
fessed to  hope  for  release.     His  reproofs  were  answered  only  by  abuse  and 
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threats  of  violence  ;  but  he  continued  to  read  and  reflect,  and  Teaolved  that^ 
if  released,  he  would  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God."  When  released,  he 
went  to  the  mission  house,  where,  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  he  was 
farther  enlightened,  and  confirmed  in  his  belief.  AiWr  having  given  satia- 
factory  evidence  of  piety  for  several  months,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
church  early  in  the  next  year. 

Evidence  of  the  increasing  influence  of  Christianity  was  exhibited  on  the 
26th  of  October.  It  was  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Native  Tamul  Bible 
Association  at  Mallagum.  It  appeared  from  the  report,  that  nearlv  300  lis 
dollars  had  been  collected  during  the  year,  about  half  of  which  had  been  con- 
tributed by  natives,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  still  idolaters.  Thef 
were  evidently  influenced  in  part  by  an  indefinite  impression  that  the  Bible 
was  a  good  book,  contributions  to  the  circulation  of  which  would  be  meri- 
torious ;  but  still  more  by  a  desire  to  please  their  superiors,  the  English 
magistrates  and  others. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  two  native  members  of  the  church,  who  had  received 
the  names  of  Daniel  Smead  and  Miranda  Safibrd,  were  united  in  marriage^ 
the  Rev.  Christian  David  ofliiciating,  in  the  presence  of  about  150  natives. 
Smead  appears  to  have  been  admirably  fitted  to  take  the  lead  in  breaking 
away  from  heathen  customs.  Of  sound  judgment,  with  but  little  genins, 
slow,  deliberate,  and  firm  in  his  determinations,  he  had  repeatedly  incurred 
the  hazard  of  great  pecuniary  loss,  rather  than  endanger  his  spiritual  in- 
terests. Now,  though  of  the  highest  caste  on  the  island  except  the  Brah- 
muns,  he  took  a  wife  of  a  very  low  caste,  with  not  more  than  half  the  dowry 
that  he  might  have  had  with  a  heathen  wife.  She  was  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  most  advanced  scholars  in  the  school ;  and,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  heathen,  he  assigned  her  good  education  as  an 
important  reason  for  his  choice.  The  wedding  feast  brought  respectable 
persons  of  the  diflerent  castes  to  eat  together  on  land  occupied  by  Chris- 
tians, and  to  visit  together,  but  without  eating,  at  the  house  of  the  bride's 
parents.     It  was  a  custom  universal  at  the  feasts  of  the  heathen,  that  the 

Siests  should  make  valuable  presents  to  the  entertainer ;  it  being  understood 
at  the  guests  would  make  feasts  in  their  turn,  at  which  presents  would  be 
made  to  them ;  and  indefinite  obligations  to  make  presents,  growing  oat  of 
this  custom,  were  a  constant  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  ill-will.  Smead 
saw  the  evil  of  the  practice,  and  refused  to  avail  himself  of  it.  But  his 
most  oflensive  innovation  was  eating  at  the  same  table  with  his  wife.  For 
a  Vellale  to  eat  with  a  Chanda,  or  for  a  man  to  eat  with  a  w^oman  in  anj 
case,  was  an  innovation  which  no  one  expected.  Even  Roman  Catholics  et 
Tamul  descent  had  never  ventured  upon  such  a  departure  from  the  customs 
of  the  country.  The  heathen  thought  that  the  new  religion  was  indeed 
fitted  to  turn  the  world  upside  down.  Many  expressed  the  belief,  that  a 
universal  change  in  the  religion  and  customs  of  the  people  was  approach- 
ing.— ^The  immediate  eflect  on  the  cause  of  female  education  was  decidedly 
favorable.  In  a  short  time,  three  girls  of  high  caste,  from  the  village  where 
Miranda  lived,  were  ofllered  to  become  members  of  the  school. 

It  remains,  to  record  a  severe  but  long  expected  loss.  The  health  of  Mr. 
Richards  had  continued  without  material  alteration  till  about  the  last  of 
June.  From  that  time  it  rapidly  declined,  till,  on  the  3d  of  August,  he  was 
token  to  his  reward. 

Palestine.  A  heavy  blow  fell  upon  the  mission  to  Palestine.  The 
health  of  Mr.  Parsons  again  rapidly  failed ;  and  he  and  Mr.  Fisk  sailed 
from  Smyrna  on  the  9th  of  January,  and  in  five  days  arrived  at  Alexandriai 
in  hope  that  a  change  of  climate  would  restore  it.  The  hope  was  delusive. 
He  lived  only  till  the  10th  of  February.     The  respect  shown  him  at  hie 
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fanend,  by  many  penons  from  different  nations,  showed  the  &vorabIe  im- 
Iffession  ae  had  made  on  those  who  knew  him.  **  Few  men  in  any  employ- 
ment,'* 883^8  the  annual  report  of  the  Board,  '*  even  among  those  who  have 
been  distinguished  for  their  piety,  leave  so  spotless  a  name  as  was  left  by 
Mr.  Parsons." 

Mr.  Fisk,  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  his  residence  at  Alexandria, 
preached  regularly  on  the  Sabbath  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Loc,  the  English 
Consul.  Early  in  March,  he  set  forward  on  his  journey  to  Palestine,  by 
way  of  Cairo.  There,  March  10,  he  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Naudi,  at 
Malta,  informing  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Temple,  as  an  as- 
sociate in  the  mission,  and  urging  his  return.  In  the  present  state  of  the  \. 
coontry,  his  intended  journey  would  be  dangerous,  and  very  few  pilgrimif 
would  be  found  at  Jerusalem.  He  changed  his  course,  and  arrived  at 
Malta  on  the  13th  of  April.  Here  he  found  Mr.  Temple  who  had  arrived 
OB  the  23d  of  February,  after  a  voyage  of  60  days  from  Boston.  Before 
he  left  Egypt,  Mr.  FisK,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Hannah  Adams,  suggested  that 
the  Female  Jews'  Society  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  should  appropriate  its 
funda  to  the  support  of  a  missionary  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  in- 
stead of  sending  them  to  London,  as  they  had  done.  The  suggestion  was 
approved,  and  the  appropriation  is  still  annually  made. 

The  Rev.  Jonas  Kmg  was  at  Paris,  studying  under  the  celebrated  Orien- 
talist De  Sacy,  and  availing  himself  of  the  other  literary  advantages  of  that 
capital,  in  preparation  for  a  professorship  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in 
Amherst  College,  when,  in  July  he  received  a  letter  from  his  friend  Mr« 
Fisk,  at  Malta,  requesting  his  company  and  assistance  in  his  missionary 
travels  and  labors.  He  immediately  laid  it  before  his  friend  and  patron, 
Mr.  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  who  advised  compliance  with  the  request,  and  offered 
to  give  SlOO  a  year  for  his  support  during  his  contemplated  term  of  service, 
which  was  three  years.  Mr.  Waddington  of  St.  Remy,  Mr.  Mortens  of 
Brussels,  Mr.  Venning  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Mr.  Crommelia,  for  the 
Rotterdam  Missionary  Society,  agreed  to  give  500  francs  each  for  the  first 
year,  and  some  of  them  paid  the  same  amount  the  second  and  third  years. 
Mr.  King  immediately  wrote  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  offering  his 
services  to  the  Board.  The  offer  was  accepted  as  soon  as  received  ;  but,  as 
time  did  not  permit  him  to  wait  for  an  answer,  he  immediately  commenced 
preparations  for  his  departure.  Before  he  left  Paris,  a  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  was  formed,  which  appointed  him  its  first  missionary,  and  appropri- 
ated 500  francs  for  his  support.  This  society  has  now  several  extensive,  well 
conducted  and  successful  missions  in  Southern  Africa. — Mr.  King  left  Paris 
on  the  1st  of  October,  and  afler  a  journey  full  of  interesting  incidents,  and 
of  much  service  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  effort  in  the  south  of  France, 
embarked  at  Marseilles,  and  arrived  at  Malta  on  the  third  of  November. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  in  preparing  for  their  intended 
journey  to  Palestine.  Meanwhile,  the  gospel  was  preached  four  times  a 
week  to  such  as  would  hear.  On  the  Sabbath,  the  hearers  amounted  to 
about  100.  A  Sabbath  School  was  commenced,  and  opportunities  for  re- 
ligious conversation  were  often  found  and  gladly  embraced. 

In  October,  two  Greek  youths,  Photius  Kavasales  and  Anastasius  Kara- 
velles,  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  brethren,  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  a  liberal  education.  The  interest  excited  by  their  arrival  was 
general  and  intense.  In  subsequent  years,  they  were  followed  by  several  of 
their  countrymen,  who  were  gladly  received  and  sustained  by  those  who 
were  anxious  for  the  mental  and  moral  regeneration  of  Greece. 

Indian  Missions.  ThejCherokee  mission  was  strenffthened  this  year  by 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Proctor  from  New  Hampshire  and  Mr.  Ellsworth  from 
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Vermont,  with  their  wives,  in  October,  and  of  Tawcheechy,  Vann  Fields, 
Bassel,  and  others,  Cherokees,  who  had  been  educated  at  Comwallt  and 
who  arrived  about  the  close  of  the  year.  But  their  most  interesting  and 
perhaps  most  elHcient  aid  was  from  the  adult  Cherokee  converts.  John 
Arch  spent  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  itinerating  as  an  interpreter  with 
Mr.  Butrick  op  Mr.  Chamberlam.  Reece  continued  faithful.  Mills,  bap- 
tized last  year,  labored  zealously  and  with  good  efiect  in  his  own  neighbor* 
hood  ;  as  did  also  the  new  converts  at  Taloney. 

There  was  more  or  less  seriousness,  during  the  year,  at  all  the  stations. 
At  Brainerd,  there  were  a  few  instances  of  conversion,  and  additions  to  the 
church.  At  Taloney  there  lived  five  brothers,  by  the  name  of  Sanders, 
descendants  of  a  white  man,  who  had  wandered  to  that  place  from  New 
England  more  than  fifty  years  before.  They  had  grown  up,  and  some  of 
them  become  old,  in  all  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  people  around 
them.  Some  of  them,  for  a  time,  had  been  prominent  opposers  of  the  mis- 
sion. Gradually  they  became  interested,  attentive,  penitent,  decided,  ao* 
live,  and  influential  in  promoting  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  Christianity. 
One  circumstance  is  worthy  to  be  recorded,  as  showing  the  chance  which 
missionary  labors  had  already  wrought  among  the  Cherokees.  In  one  of 
bis  letters,  giving  accounts  of  individual  cases  of  peculiar  interest,  Mr.  Hall 
reminded  the  Corresponding  Secretary  that  several  persons  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  subscribers  to  the  Missionary  Herald,  and  that  nothing  ought  to 
be  published  concerning  any  individual,  which  it  might  injure  him  to  read* 
For  this  reason,  but  very  brief  notices  of  this  work  of  grace  were  pub- 
lished. 

The  Choctaw  mission  was  still  further  strengthened  by  additional 
laborers.  Mr.  Philo  P.  Stewart  arrived  at  Mayhew  on  the  3d  of  January, 
and  Mr.  Remington  and  his  wife  on  the  6th  of  March.  In  December, 
Isaac  and  McKee  Folsom  and  Adin  C.  Gibbs  arrived  from  the  school  at 
Cornwall.  Gibbs  was  from  a  more  northern  tribe,  and  had  been  appointed 
an  assistant  missionary.  Miss  Anna  Bumham  arrived  at  the  same  time. 
— ^The  death  of  Mrs.  Kingsbury,  on  the  15th  of  September,  after  a  short 
illness,  was  a  severe  aflliction  and  a  heavy  loss. 

Several  interesting  incidents  showed  the  progress  of  the  Choctaws  towards 
civilization.  Capt.  David  Folsom,  elder  brother  of  the  youths  educated  at 
Cornwall,  sent  to  the  Missionary  Rooms  the  following  list  of  books,  to  be 
purchased  at  his  expense,  for  his  private  library :  "  Encyclopedia,  bound  in 
calf,  last  American  edition ;  if  no  American  edition  has  been  published 
within  six  or  eight  years,  then  the  last  Edinburgh  edition ;  Scott's  Family 
Bible,  (quarto,)  with  the  marginal  references,  and  the  maps  designed  to  ac- 
company it ;  Morse's  or  Worcester's  Universal  Gazetteer  ;  Jenks'  Devotion ; 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  ;  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest,  and  Call  to  the  Un* 
converted  j  Dwjght's  Theology ;  Watts  on  the  Mind ;  Mason  on  Self- 
knowledge  ;  Burder's  Village  Sermons,  3  vols. ;  J.  Burder's  Sermons  for 
Children ;  Scougal's  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul ;  Babbington  on  Education } 
Life  of  Brainerd,  by  Rev.  S.  E.  Dwight,  of  Boston ;  Life  of  Obookiah ; 
Brown's  or  Winslow's  History  of  Missions ;  and  Milner's  Church  History." 

Mr.  Kingsbury  selected  a  place  for  a  small  school  in  the  South  Eastern 
part  of  the  nation,  at  the  "  Long  Prairies."  The  chief  of  the  Six  Towns, 
whose  name  in  English  was  Red  Fort,  was  glad  that  the  school  was  to  be 
established,  but  wished  for  another  in  his  own  neighborhood.  Mr.  Kings- 
bury promised  to  write  to  the  Prudential  Committee  for  a  teacher,  and  the 
chief  enforced  the  request,  by  the  following  letter,  dated  October  18. 

"  Hwoo-LA-TA-Hoo-MAH,  chief  of  the  Six  Towns  to  the  Society  of  good 
people,  .who  send.  Missionaries  to  the  Choctaws. 
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"Brothers,  The  first  law  I  have  made  is,  that  when  my  warriors  <ro  over 
tk  line  among  the  white  people,  and  huy  whit^key,  and  bring  it  into  the 
Mtion  to  buy  up  the  blankets,  and  guns,  and  hor&os  of  the  red  people,  and 
get  them  drunk  ;  the  whiskey  is  to  be  destroyed. 
**  The  whiskey  drinking  is  wholly  stopt  among  my  warriors. 
•*  The  Choctaw  women  have  long  been  in  the  way  of  destroying  their 
in&nts,  when  they  did  not  like  to  provide  for  them.  I  have  made  a  law  to 
hafe  them  punished,  that  no  more  innocent  children  be  destroyed. 

**  The  Choctaws  formerly  stole  hogs,  and  cattle,  and  killed  them.  I  have 
ippointed  a  company  of  faithful  warriors  to  take  every  man  who  steals,  and 
tie  him  to  a  tree,  and  give  him  thirty-nine  lashes. 

^h  has  been  the  custom  with  the  Choctaws,  when  there  are  three  or 
ibor  sisters,  and  they  marry,  that  they  all  live  together  in  one  house.  I  do 
not  want  it  to  be  so  any  longer.  I  have  told  them  to  move  away  from  each 
odier,  and  settle  by  themselves,  and  work,  and  make  fields,  and  raise  pro- 
Tision. 

''The  Choctaw^s  have  taken  each  others'  wives,  and  run  away  with  them. 
We  have  now  made  a  law,  that  those  who  do  so,  shall  be  whipt  thirty-nine 
lashes.  And  if  a  woman  runs  away  from  her  husband,  she  is  to  be  whipt 
in  the  same  manner. 

''The  Choctaws,  some  of  them,  go  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  I  have 
told  my  warriors  to  stay  at  home  and  work ;  and  if  they  go,  and  do  not  get 
hack  in  time  to  plant  corn,  their  corn  is  to  be  burnt  down. 

"The  number  of  men,  women  and  children  in  the  Six  Towns,  is  2161. 

"  I  want  the  good  people  to  send  men  and  women  to  set  up  a  school  in 
my  district  I  want  them  to  do  it  quick.  I  am  growing  old.  I  know  not 
hcrw  long  I  shall  live.  I  want  to  see  the  good  work  before  I  die.  We  have 
always  been  passed  by,  and  have  had  no  one  to  advise  and  assist  us.  Other 
pans  of  the  nations  have  schools ;  we  have  none.  We  have  made  the 
above  laws,  because  we  wish  to  follow  the  ways  of  the  white  people.  We 
hope  they  will  assist  us  in  getting  our  children  educated. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  I  write  a  letter.  Last  fall  the  first  time  we  make 
laws.     I  say  no  more.     I  have  told  my  wants.     I  hope  you  will  not  forget 


The  school  at  Mayhew  was  opened  on  the  last  day  of  April  with  12 
scholars.  Provision  was  made  for  the  reception  of  50,  and  the  number 
mpidly  increased. 

All  the  stations  were  favored  with  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  were  a  few  instances  of  conversion  at  Elliot  and  at  Mayhew ;  but 
the  most  interesting  account  is  from  French  Camps,  or,  as  it  was  now  call- 
ed. Bethel.     Mr.  L.  S.  Williams,  who  had  the  care  of  this  station,  wrote, 

mum  JIO  . 

"The  third  Sabbath  in  May  was  a  mcmomble  day  to  this  establishment, 
and  to  the  Choctaw  mission.  Previous  to  that,  however,  there  was  one  in- 
stance of  hopeful  conversion  in  the  case  of  a  black  man.  Some  time  in  the 
month  of  March,  he  was  struck  with  an  awful  sense  of  his  situation,  while 
It  work,  and  in  the  very  act  of  cursing  and  swearing  bitterly  at  something 
which  vexed  him.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  who  preached  here  two  Sabbaths  in  that 
Bonth,  had  considerable  conversation  with  him,  and  there  appeared  evidence 
that  a  work  of  grace  had  begun  in  his  heart.  His  conduct  since  boars  tes- 
timony to  the  hope  of  his  having  experienced  a  saving  change.  But  it  was 
on  the  day  abovementioned,  that  the  presence  of  God  was  distinctly  mani- 
fest. At  an  early  hour,  an  unusual  number  of  people,  chiefly  blacks,  as- 
sembled. In  the  forenoon,  beside  other  exercises,  we  read  one  of  Russell's 
«e*'en  Sermons,  entitled  Joshua's  Resolution  to  serve  the  lard  ;  and,  in  the 
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afternoon,  an  account  of  the  revival  in  Pittsfield,  Ms.  with  some  other  eztiRCtSi 
accompanied  by  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  an  exhortation.  It  was  near 
the  close  of  the  meeting  that  the  voice  of  weeping  was  heard.  An  awibl 
stillness  prevailed,  interrupted  only  by  the  sighs  and  groans  of  two  or  three 
distressed  individuals.  Others  were  affected  to  tears,  and  some  were  seen 
to  tremble  like  condemned  criminals.  But  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  scene,  or  my  own  sensations.  One  young  man,  Mr.  T.,  originally  from 
New  England,  who  lives  with  me,  and  had  been,  during  five  or  six  months 
while  living  at  Mayhew,  distressed  for  his  soul,  found  relief  from  the  bur- 
den  of  sin,  and  gave  praise  to  God.  Mr.  L.,  the  father  of  the  beloved  child- 
who  died  in  the  faith  at  Elliot,  had  been  much  pressed  with  a  sense  of 
his  guilt,  since  receiving  a  solemn  admonition  from  his  son,  in  a  letter, 
written  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  Though  strictly  moral  and  up 
right,  he  had  never  spoken  of  his  serious  impressions  before  his  family 
and  neighbors.  He  was  at  this  time  so  affected  that  he  could  not  refirain. 
He  commenced  family  prayer  the  same  night,  and  is  now  very  actiTe  in 
every  good  work.  An  aged  black  woman,  formerly  a  church  member  in 
Georgia,  and  probably  the  only  praying  person  in  this  neighborhood  lor 
several  years,  had  her  spiritual  strength  greatly  renewed.  '  Long  time,' 
she  said,  '  have  I  prayed  for  this  wicked  people.  I  first  used  to  pray 
that  judgments  or  afflictions  might  bring  them  to  repentance ;  but  they  soon 
forgot  such  warnings.  Then  I  pray  the  Lord  to  send  teachers  here ;  and  I 
pray  four  or  five  years  before  they  come.' 

<*  Another  hired  man,  Mr.  R.,  went  to  bed  that  night  in  great  mental 
distress.  When  he  arose,  he  felt  ready  to  sink,  but  obtained  comfort  when 
all  earthly  resources  failed.  This  man  had  been  seriously  inclined,  and  at 
times  very  anxious,  since  last  September ;  but  had  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  travellmg.  At  length,  hearing  of  these  mission  establishments,  he  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  get  employ  at  some  station  where  he  might  learn  the 
way  of  life.  He  had  passed  our  station  50  miles,  when  I  met  him  on  my 
return  to  Mayhew. 

"  We  may  number,  as  the  happy  fruits  of  this  revival  thus  far,  ten  adults 
who  give  evidence  of  piety.  Four  of  them  are  white  men,  five  are  blacks, 
(slaves,)  and  one  a  free  mulatto.  The  greater  part  of  these  have  been  no- 
toriously wicked.  The  change  is  acknowledged,  by  all  who  knew  them, 
to  be  great.  Ten  or  twelve  more  are  anxiously  inquiring  what  they  shall 
do  to  be  saved.  All  of  these  are  grown  persons,  except  two  or  three  girls, 
about  14  years  of  age.'' 

On  the  17th  of  November,  a  church  was  organized.  Four  of  these  con- 
verts became  members  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  and  others  afterwards. 

The  mission  to  the  Gherokees  of  the  Arkansas,  though  past  its  season  of 
peculiar  hardships,  was  still  engaged  in  preparatory  work,  which  aflorded 
little  matter  of  general  interest.  Agricultural  operations  were  continued 
and  enlarged,  the  blacksmith's  and  carpenter's  shops  were  in  operation,  and 
a  site  was  selected  for  mills.  The  school  was  opened  on  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary. It  was  small  at  first,  but  soon  increased,  and  in  May  contained  60 
scholars.  The  congregation  on  the  Sabbath  began  to  increase,  and  even 
early  in  the  year  amounted  to  75.  The  church  was  organized  on  the  12th 
of  April ;  and  on  the  14th,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  for  the  first 
time,  in  die  presence  of  a  goodly  number  of  spectators,  many  of  whom  had 
never  before  witnessed  such  a  scene. 

When  in  Boston,  before  going  to  the  West,  Mr.  Washburn  had  coa- 
versed  with  members  of  the  Gommittee  on  the  expediency  of  an  associa^ 
tional  meeting  of  western  missionaries.  The  subject  had  been  subee* 
quently  discussed  at  the  various  stations,  and  by  members  of  diflerent  mis- 
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110118,  as  oppoTtanities  were  presented.  This  rammer,  definite  arrange- 
ments were  made  and  invitations  sent  out  by  the  Union  mission.  It  was 
lesoWed  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  Messrs.  Washburn  and  Orr  were  ap- 
pointed delegates.  The  other  missions  represented  were  those  at  Harmony 
and  Union,  under  the  care  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The 
convention  was  held  at  Union,  in  the  Osage  nation,  as  the  most  central  sta- 
tion. It  assembled  on  the  2d  of  November.  The  Christian  intercourse 
thus  afibrded  was  highly  gratifying,  and  the  deliberations  on  matters  of 
common  interest  were  esteemed  valuable.  The  meeting  continued  four 
daj^B  and  a  half,  and  then  adjourned  to  meet  the  next  year  at  Dwight. 
oahowich  Islands. 

"Wake,  Isles  of  the  South!  your  redemption  is  near!" 

This  favorite  hymn  was  written  by  William  B.  Tappan,  on  reading  the 
account  of  the  emtArkation  of  the  first  missionaries  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
It  was  first  used  in  public  as  a  hymn,  at  New  Haven,  at  the  embarkation  of 
a  reinforcement  of  that  mission,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1822.  It  has 
since  been  translated  into  the  language  of  the  islands,  and  is  used  as  a  na- 
tional song.  The  reinforcement  consisted  of  the  Kev.  Messrs.  William 
Richards,  Charles  S.  Stewart,  and  Artemas  Bishop,  Dr.  Abraham  Blatch- 
ley,  Messrs.  Joseph  Goodrich,  and  James  Ely,  licensed  preachers,  with 
their  wives ;  Mr.  Levi  Chamberlain,  superintendent  of  secular  concerns ; 
Miss  Betsey  Stockton,  a  colored  woman  of  good  education,  and  one  native 
of  the  Society  Islajids,  and  three  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Cornwall. 

But  the  mission  received  an  important  acccsi^ion  of  strength  from  an  un- 
expected source.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Tyerman  and  George  Bennet,  Esq., 
were  circumnavigating  the  earth,  as  a  deputation  from  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  to  its  missions.  While  at  the  Society  Islands,  and  desirous  to 
go,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  and  several  native  convcrl8,  to  the  Marquesas, 
to  establish  a  mission  there,  the  master  of  an  English  vessel  offered  them  a 
passage  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and,  on 
the  16th  of  April,  having  spent  some  days  among  the  islands,  they  entered 
the  harbor  of  Honolulu.  The  deputation  was  joyfully  received  by  the  resi- 
dent missionaries,  and  entertained  at  their  houses.  Meanwhile  Anna,  one 
of  the  deacons  from  the  Society  Islands,  had  received  an  invitation  for  him- 
self and  his  companions,  from  a  confidential  attendant  on  Kaahumanu,  w^ho 
was  now  the  wife  of  Tamoree.  On  entering  the  house,  Anna's  wife  soon 
discovered  that  their  host  was  her  own  brother,  who  had  left  Tahiti  when  a 
boy,  and  of  whom  she  had  heard  nothing  for  thirty  years.  Kaahumanu 
claimed  the  strangers  as  her  guests,  and,  with  her  approbation,  they  imme- 
diately began  to  give  instruction  to  her  household,  and  to  pray  with  them 
morning  and  evening.  On  the  10th  of  May,  Tamoree  and  his  wife  and 
many  chiefs  united  in  a  request,  that  Auna  and  his  companions  might 
remain,  and  teach  them  and  the  people  to  read  and  write  and  worship  Jeho- 
vah, and  that  Mr.  Ellis  would  go  and  fetch  his  wife  and  children,  and  settle 
among  them  as  a  missionary.  The  thought  was  not  altogether  new.  The 
peonle  at  Hawaii  had  sportively  threatened  to  "  tabu  "  Mr.  Ellis,  to  prevent 
his  leaving  the  islands.  The  ship-master,  who  brought  them,  had  altered 
the  plan  of  his  voyage,  and  they  knew  not  when,  or  how  they  could  reach 
the  Marquesas  Islands.  Here  was  a  vast  field,  white  for  the  harvest ;  and 
here  were  laborers,  whose  language,  with  slight  variations,  was  that  of  the 
people  who  needed  their  labors.  The  American  missionaries  approved  the 
plan ;  the  king  gave  his  consent,  and  the  invitation  was  accepted.  The 
Deputation  remained  tiU  the  22d  of  August. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  January,  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into 
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the  islands.  The  sheet  printed  contained  the  first  eight  pages  of  aHawRHHi 
spelling  book.  Several  masters  of  vessels  and  others  attended  to  witneM 
this  important  event.  Kiamoku,  (Gov.  Cox,)  assisted,  with  his  own  hands^ 
in  setting  up  the  type  and  taking  a  few  of  the  first  impressions.  Aboat  six 
months  afterwards,  the  second  sheet  of  eight  pages  was  struck  off.  The  de> 
lay  shows  the  extreme  difilculty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  sounds  of  a  Ian* 
guage  never  before  written,  and  devising  the  best  methods  of  expressing 
them  by  letters ;  and,  also,  the  care  of  the  authors  of  Hawaian  wnting,  to 
make  their  system  perfect  in  its  principles  and  in  all  its  details.* 

The  introduction  of  printing  gave  a  new  impulse  to  education.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  at  that  time  was  about  65.  Of  the  first  sheet,  GOO 
copies  were  printed.  Several  of  the  principal  chiefs  soon  undertook,  in 
earnest,  to  learn  to  read  and  write  their  own  language.  On  the  first  Mon- 
day in  August,  the  king  resumed  his  studies  with  characteristic  energy; 
and  so  rapid  was  his  progress,  that,  on  the  16th  of  that  month,  he  wrote,  in 
a  fair,  legible  hand,  a  letter  of  condolence  to  a  chief  of  one  ojf  the  Society 
Islands,  on  the  death  of  his  son.  His  example  was  immediatelv  followed 
by  Kaahumanu,  Tamoree,  Kalaimoku,  and  other  principal  chiefs,  and  by 
many  others ;  so  that,  in  a  few  days,  there  were  eight  schools  in  HonolulOf 
attended  by  150  pupils.  In  September,  the  number  under  instruction  was 
estimated  at  500. 

The  first  Christian  marriage  was  that  of  Thomas  Hopu,  "  the  faithful,**  to 
Delia,  a  promising  native,  who  had  been  instructed  in  one  of  the  mission 
families,  and  who  gave  some  evidence  of  piety.  It  took  place  on  the  11th 
of  August. 

The  strictly  spiritual  labors  of  the  mission  were  now  prosecuted  to  much 
better  advantage  than  formerly.  The  spelling  book  contained  easy  sen- 
tences of  Christian  instruction.  The  missionaries  were  able  sometimes  to 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  in  preaching,  and  to  impart  truth 
more  intelligibly  in  conversation.  Mr.  Ellis  could  preach  to  the  natives, 
and  A  una  and  his  companions  could  converse  and  pray  with  them,  intelli- 
gibly in  their  own  language.  Mr.  Ellis  composed  a  few  hymns  in  the  Ha- 
waian language,  which  were  forthwith  introduced  in  public  worship  in  the 
chapel,  and  in  singing  which  the  natives  joined  with  evident  delight. 

The  people,  generally,  listened  to  the  gospel  with  apparent  interest,  but 
continued  "  wailing  for  the  king  to  turn."  A  few,  however,  were  more  se- 
rious, and  some  even  gave  faint  indications  of  piety.  Among  these  was 
Kaumi,  a  favorite  of  Kianioku.  On  the  night  of  July  29,  Kiamoku  had  a 
dream,  which  was  evidently  the  result  of  his  previous  waking  thoughts. 
He  dreamed  that  he  saw  the  island  all  on  fire,  and  could  find  no  hiding 
place  for  his  soul.  The  next  day,  he  requested  Messrs.  Bingham  and  Ellis 
to  hold  a  meeting  at  his  house  in  the  evening,  and  to  pray  with  him,  and 
tell  him  of  the  great  salvation.     Between  40  and  50  assembled.     Mr.  Ellk 

*  The  Hawaian  alpliabet  cniitAlns  twelve  Iclters  only.  Ii  has  five  vowels ;  a,  loaodcd  ••  « ia 
father :  e,  as  a  in  hate  ;  t,  as  ee  in  J'eet ;  o,  as  \u  voie,  ami  u,  an  oo  in  biHft;  and  seven  coittoaaott, 
hf  k,  /,  m,  n,  p,  and  w,  sounded  as  in  Enf^li^th.  The  lon«:  Kiigli.sh  sound  of  i  is  represented  bv  a, 
as  in  Lahainay  when  the  second  syllable  is  acccnied,  and  proitouncod  like  the  Knglish  word  kig^. 
The  second  syllable^  teat,  or  Hawaii,  the  name  of  the  largest  of  the  ii«lHa«is,  is  prououuced  Mkm  Um 
first  syllable  of  tlie  Lnglish  name  Wyinau ;  anfl  p^iviug  the  letters  the  usual  Enjr|i!,h  sounds,  il  au|^ 
he  spelled  Ha  wy-ce.  The  first  syllable  should  be  pronounced  very  slightly,  and  a  strong  iieceill 
placed  on  the  second.  The  sound  of  oto  is  represented  by  au;  as  Maui,  pronoiiaccd  How-te.  Tl» 
natives  do  not  distiugtiish  the  soun<ls  of  k  and  /  from  each  oilier  j  but  rail  the  same  island  soow- 
times  Kaui  and  sometimes  Taut,  without  perceiving  the  diflerence.  In  the  same  way,  d,  i,  aad  r 
are  confounded,  and  the  same  place  is  called  indiflerently  HidOj  HUo,  or  Hiro  Tlte  same  oeewi 
in  respect  to  to  and  v.  In  fact,  these  interchangeable  consonants  are  very  slightly  and  indisliBcUjr 
uttered,  so  that  a  foreigner  is  at  a  loss  to  know  which  the  speaker  intends  to  u^e. — In  this  work  the 
old  English  orthography  is  followed  only  in  writing  a  few  words,  mostly  proper  names,  which  had 
virtually  been  truisplauted  into  the  English  lan|uage  before  the  mission  was  commeneed. 
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pneached,  and  Hopu  offered  one  of  the  prayers.  The  chief  requested  that 
foch  a  meeting  might  be  held  every  evening,  and  that  morning  prayer 
mighl  be  constantly  attended  at  his  house.  The  next  day  he  urged  his  sis- 
ter, Kaahumanu,  to  Join  with  him  in  turning  to  the  new  way,  and  in  en- 
couraging a  general  attendance  on  the  schools.  She  declined ;  but  he 
arowed  his  intention  to  learn,  and  to  have  his  people  taught.  His  wife  and 
■ereFal  of  his  family  joined  him.  In  a  few  days,  as  has  already  been  re- 
lated, the  king  resumed  his  studies,  and  the  work  of  education  received  a 
new  impulse. 

Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion,  and  impossible  to  judge  with 
certainty,  of  the  spiritual  state  of  adult,  uneducated  minds,  just  emerging 
from  the  total  darkness  of  heathenism,  and  attending  with  interest  to 
Chriatian  truth ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  these  inquirers  of  any 
deliberate  hypocrisy,  and  we  know  that  several  of  them  ultimately  became 
enlightened  and  consistent  Christians.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  the  king 
was  not  of  that  number.  Most  assiduous  efforts  were  made  by  a  portion  of 
the  foreign  residents,  to  keep  him  from  the  influence  of  the  gospel.  Even 
in  the  place  of  worship,  means  were  used  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  discourse ;  and  more  than  once,  he  was  artfully  seduced  into 
mtoxication,  contrary  to  his  own  deliberate  purpose,  for  the  sake  of  prevent- 
ing his  attendance  at  the  house  of  God. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


1893.  Meeting  at  Boston.  Foreign  Mission  School  not  to  be  rrmovcd.— Tlic  Hoinba^  Cor- 
•rnmenl  exclude  Missionaries  from  the  Deccan.  Mission  (  bapt-l  dptiicatccl.  Free  (■'cliools 
•oltciled.-— Mission  College  in  Ceylon  proposed.  Seminary  and  Oniral  Srliool  forGiilsrom- 
■leoced.— Palestine  Mission  reinforced.  Travels  in  E^ypt,  and  Palestine.  Discussions  wiih 
Maronites  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Station  at  Beyroot  commeuced.— Mew  fSiations  and  additional 
laborert  among  the  l/herokecs.— Small  Stations  multiplied  among  ike  Chociaws.  Mr.  Kings- 
borv's  Opinion.— Progress  at  Dwighl.  Conversions  at  I'oinl  Reniore. — Piogress  at  the  Sand- 
wicn  Islands.  Law  for  keeping  the  Sabbath.  Reinforremvni  arrives.  Stations  and  their 
Occupants,  The  great  Volcano.  Ilousie  of  worship  at  Kilua.  Knmakau.  Death  of  Keopu- 
olani.  Its  efieel  on  the  King.  Conduct  of  foreign  Residents.  Marriage  of  Hoapili.  The  King 
sails  for  England,  and  dies  there.  Mr.  D.  Chamberlain  returns.— Mission  of  Messrs.  Brigharo 
and  Parvin  to  Sooth  America. 

The  Board  met  at  Boston,  September  17  and  18.  The  President,  the 
Hon.  John  Tread  well,  having  been  removed  by  death,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Lyinan,  D,»D.,  was  chosen  in  his  place.  The  Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith 
was  chosen  Vice  President,  and  Mr.  Rufus  Anderson,  Assistant  Correspond- 
ing Secretary.  The  receipts  of  the  Board,  during  the  year,  had  been  about 
td6,000,  and  its  expenditures  about  $66,000 ;  besides  donations  in  clothing 
and  other  articles,  received  and  expended,  to  the  estimated  amount  of  more 
than  $12,000. 

The  Foreign  Mission  School  reported  36  students,  nearly  all  from  heathen 
lands.  In  March  it  had  25  students,  20  of  whom  w^ere  considered  pious. 
In  August,  8  of  the  students  were  admitted  to  the  church.  Some  of  those 
who  had  the  immediate  management  of  the  School,  had  proposed  to  pur- 
chase more  land  and  erect  additional  buildings.  Others  urged  its  removal 
to  the  vicinity  of  some  large  city,  where,  it  was  thought,  lands  and  buildings 
would  be  furnished  gratuitously,  and  where  the  students  would  be  less  se- 
cluded from  society ;  not  considering  that  acquiring  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
city  lifo  would  totally  unfit  them  for  usefulness  among  their  ignorant  and 
unclTilized  countrymen.     After  discussion,  the   Board  resolved  that  the 
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School  "be  considered  as  permBncmly  established  at  Cornwall."  Then 
seems  to  linve  been  no  suspicion  that  the  School  must  ultimately  be  discoD- 
linucii ;  liioiifjli  the  atinual  report  meiiiions  some  of  the  "  serious  diffictihiea 
attending  the  manngcmcnt  of  its  concerns,"  which,  in  the  end,  led  to  iu 
discontinuance. 

A  letter  from  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  I.ilands,  thanking  the  Board  fiir 
sending  mii>sionaries  to  the  islands,  was  read,  and  the  President  and  Sec- 
retaries  were  directed  to  answer  it. 

Bo.MBAV.     Early  in  the  year,  the   Bombay  ^vemment  issued  an  order, 

Erohibitin^  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  all  missionary  etforts  beyond  the 
rhauts.  The  occasion  was  this.  Two  native  teachers,  one  of  whoia  ma 
a  Jew,  had  been  sent  lo  distribute  books  and  tracts  at  and  around  Poona. 
The  Brahmuns  complained  of  this  to  the  English  Collector,  the  chief  ma^ 
istrate  of  the  city,  as  an  interference  with  their  religion.  The  Collector 
seized  the  books,  and  imprisoned  the  distributors,  and  finally  eent  both  back 
lo  Bombay.  After  the  order  was  issued,  Mr.  Hall  prepared  a  memorial, 
setting  forth  the  innocent  and  useful  nature  of  the  mission  and  its  opera- 
tions, and  requesting  llic  repeal  of  the  order ;  but  the  Governor  answerwl, 
(hat  as  the  territory  in  question  was  but  newly  subjected  (o  British  rule,  the 
request  could  not  be  granted  with  safely  to  the  public  peace.  The  ordsr 
related  not  merely  lo  the  American  mission.  Mr.  Mitchell,  sent  out  by  the 
Scottish  Missionary  Society,  ^vas  forbidden  to  icttle  at  Poena,  and  toMC  up 
his  residence  at  Bnnknie.  By  another  act,  the  government  showed  itaelf 
free  from  hostility  to  the  American  mission.  Application  being  made  for  a 
small  piece  of  land  as  a  burying  ground,  it  was  readily  granted,  and  enclosed 
with  a  substantia!  wall  of  masonry  at  the  public  expense.  This  unsolicited 
addition  of  a  wall  wa.s  ilie  more  gratifying,  because  it  showed  that  the  Got- 
ernment  regarded  the  mission  as  pennancnt. 


The  Mission  Chapel  was  dedicated  on  the  last  Friday  in  May,  A  good 
number  of  English  and  natives  attended.  Some  of  the  school-masters  and 
boys,  who  had  been  trained  for  the  purpose,  sang  two  Christian  hymns  in 
the  Mahratta  language.     From  that  time,  public  worship  waa  rcguWiy  tt- 
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tended  at  the  Chapel  on  the  Sabbath ;   in  English  in  tho  morning,  and  in 
Mahratta  in  the  afternoon. 

The  press,  besides  doing  the  printing  of  the  mission,  rendered  important 
terrices  to  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  the  Belgaum  Heligious  Asso- 
ciation, and  other  kindred  societies.  The  Bombay  Bible  Society  contrib- 
ated  largely  towards  an  edition  of  Genesis  and  of  the  New  Testament,  con- 
sidering the  copies  printed  with  its  funds  as  its  own,  but  making  the  mission 
its  agent  for  distributing  the  greater  part  of  them. 

At  one  meeting  for  business,  the  mission  was  obliged  to  decline  thirteen 
afiplications  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  for  want  of  funds.  About 
Sl«300  was  subscribed  in  Bombay,  for  the  support  of  the  free  schools  under 
die  care  of  the  mission.  The  whole  number  of  schools,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  was  26.  The  number  of  scholars  was  1,454,  of  whom  136  were 
cliiklren  of  Jews.  The  boarding  school  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Nichols,  at 
Tannah,  contained  26  pupils.  The  sum  paid  for  16  of  these  pupils,  by  their 
parents,  defrayed  the  whole  expenses  of  the  family,  including  house-rent. 
j^ie  income  of  the  school  in  Mr.  Hall's  family,  from  the  same  source,  was 
sufficient  to  meet  his  family  expenses,  excepting  house-rent. 

Mr.  Money,  the  early  friend  of  the  mission,  w^as  now  in  England,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  Air.  Hall  wrote  to  him,  requesting  him  to  inform  the 
Board  how  applications  might  most  successfully  be  made,  for  permission  for 
more  missionaries  to  reside  at  Bombay.  Mr.  Money  ^vTote,  through  Mr. 
Wilder,  at  Paris,  urging  the  immediate  appointment  of  additional  missiona- 
ries, and  promising  to  use  his  influence  in  their  favor.  Mr.  Edmund 
Frost,  who  had  completed  his  theological  studies  at  Andover,  on  the  24th 
of  September,  was  ordained  the  next  day,  and,  on  the  27th,  embarked  at 
Boston  for  Calcutta.  Mrs.  Graves,  whose  health  was  much  improved,  re- 
turned with  him  to  India. 

Cetlon.  An  important  part  of  the  communications  from  the  Ceylon 
mission,  for  this  year,  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  ship  Edward 
Newton,  which  was  burnt  on  her  passage  from  Calcutta.  It  is  known,  how- 
erer,  that  there  was  an  increase  of  attendance  of  the  heathen  on  preaching, 
and  of  the  number  of  schools  and  pupils.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  fivo 
members  had  been  received  into  the  church,  and  there  were  several  candi- 
dates for  admission. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  the  brethren  published  their  plan  for  a  mission 
college.     The  immediate  objects  proposed  were : 

**  1.  To  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  as  the 
only  way  to  unlock  the  treasures  which  that  language  contains. 

"  2.  The  cultivation  of  Tamul  literature ;  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
oppotte  idolatry  most  successfully,  and  in  order  to  raise  up  a  reading  popu- 
lation. 

•*  3.  The  study  of  Sanscrit  by  a  select  few,  from  among  those  who  may 
be  designed  for  native  preachers. 

**4.  To  teach  Hebrew,  and  in  some  cases  Latin  and  Greek,  to  those  na- 
tive preachers  who  may  be  employed  as  translators  of  the  Scriptures. 

"6.  To  teach,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  require,  the 
seiences  usually  studied  in  the  colleges  of  Europe  and  America.'* 

Without  waiting  to  raise  funds,  erect  buildings,  and  procure  professors, 
which  the  interests  of  the  mission  would  not  permit,  the  seminary  was  put 
into  operation  as  a  central  school,  at  Batticotta,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Poor, 
on  the  22d  of  July.  It  was  opened  with  36  scholars,  selected  from  the 
boarding  schools.  The  number  was  increased  to  47  during  the  year.  They 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  under  the  care  of  three  monitors.  Gabriel 
Tissera  conducted  the  evening  services,  which  consisted  of  reading  the 
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Scriptures,  singing  and  prayer  in  Tamul,  and  held  a  weekly  meeting  wldl 
the  students  for  religious  conversation. 

A  central  school  for  girls  was  opened  at  Oodooville,  under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Winslow.  To  make  room  for  them,  the  hoys  were  removed  to  other 
stations  on  tlie  30th  of  July,  The  school  commenced  with  22  girls,  col* 
lected  from  the  hoarding  schools.  The  numher  was  soon  increased  to  29, 
several  of  whom  gave  pleasing  evidence  of  piety. 

Palestine.  The  memhers  of  the  Palestine  mission  were  active  in  their 
several  departments.  Messrs.  Goodell  and  Bird  arrived  at  Malta  on  the 
22d  of  January.  They  remained  there  about  nine  months,  chiefly  occupied 
in  the  study  of  languages.  Mr.  Temple  was  fully  occupied  with  the  press. 
By  the  middle  of  October,  18  tracts  had  been  printed,  averaging  about  50 
pages,  and  amounting  to  15,000  copies.  The  press  was  then  employed 
upon  a  spelling  book  in  Modern  Greek,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Wilson, 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Messrs.  Fisk,  King,  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff,  left  Malta  on  the  3d 
of  January,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  10th.  While  here,  they  had 
a  congregation  of  150  Greeks,  on  the  Sabbath.  The  gospel  was  also 
preached  in  English,  German  and  Italian.  Their  preaching  produced  "no 
small  stir."  The  Superior  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Convent  applied  at  the 
British  Consulate,  to  have  the  missionaries  prevented  from  preaching  in 
Italian.  Efforts  were  also  made,  from  the  same  source,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
tribution of  Bibles  and  tracts.  But  all  this  opposition  ^vas  vain.  The 
"  common  people,"  and  some  of  the  better  part  of  the  clergy,  were  on  the 
side  of  the  mission.  After  a  short  stay,  they  visited  Cairo,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes,  visiting  the  most  interesting  remains 
of  ancient  Egyptian  grandeur,  but  principally  engaged  in  religious  conver- 
sation, and  in  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  and  tracts.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  about  two  months,  they  returned  to  Cairo.  They  had,  since  their 
arrival,  proclaimed  the  gospel,  by  preaching  and  conversation,  in  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian,  German,  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  and 
distributed  about  800  volumes  of  Scripture  and  2,000  tracts.  A  large  part 
of  these  were  sold,  and  many  of  them  to  Coptic  Christians,  who  eagerly  em- 
braced this  opportunity  to  procure  the  written  word  of  God. 

Leaving  Cairo  on  the  7th  of  April,  with  a  caravan  of  about  70  persons, 
and  taking  the  route  nearest  the  Mediterranean,  they  arrived  at  Gaza  on 
the  19th,  at  Jaffa  on  the  22d,  and  at  Jerusalem  on  the  26th.  They  held 
the  Monthly  Concert  for  May  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  demand  for 
books  was  greater  than  they  could  supply.  In  two  months,  84  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  were  sold,  and  54  given  away,  and  770  tracts  distrib- 
uted. Having  visited  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  Mr.  Fisk  and  Mr. 
King  departed  on  the  27th  of  June  for  Mount  Lebanon.  On  the  10th  of 
July,  they  arrived  at  Beyroot,  the  ancient  Berytus,  situated  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  western  base  of  Mount  Lebanon.  This  place  they  selected, 
as  the  most  advantageous  site  for  a  mission  in  Syria.  While  in  Egypt, 
they  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Emeer  Besheer,  who  had  ofiended 
the  Sultan,  and  fled  to  Egypt  to  save  his  life.  He  had  given  them  letters 
of  introduction  to  his  friends  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Having  made  his  peace 
with  the  Sultan,  and  returned  to  his  capital,  the  brethren  paid  him  a  visit, 
were  entertained  at  his  palace,  and  received  from  him  a  firman  for  traveling 
in  all  parts  of  his  dominions.  They  next  visited  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way,  of 
the  London  Jews'  Society,  at  Antoora,  where  he  had  hired,  for  the  use  of 
missionaries  to  Palestine,  a  building  erected  for  a  Jesuits'  college.  Hera 
Mr.  Fisk  spent  the  summer.  Mr.  King  went  to  reside  at  Deir  el  Kamir, 
near  the  Emeer  Besheer.    He  took  lodgings  with  Yoosoof  Damiani,  whose 
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«m  was  his  instmcter  in  Arabic.  A  few  extracts  from  his  journal  will  show 
the  character  of  the  discussions  that  took  place,  both  here  and  elsewhere 
daring  these  joumepngs.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Maronites, 
among  whom  he  now  was,  are  Roman  Catholics. 

**  hordes  dayy  Aug,  10.  Spent  the  day  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  in  meditation.  Also  read  in  the  Psalms  in  Arabic,  as  divided  into  les- 
sons for  each  day  in  the  week,  and  intermixed  with  prayers  to  Qod  and 
Christ,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  followed  by  the  Canons  of  the  church, 
and  what  are  called  the  ten  commandments  given  by  Qod  to  Moses.  These 
ten  commandments  are  prefaced  nearly  in  the  following  manner ; — '  The 
ten  commandments,  according  as  God  wrote  them  upon  two  tables  of  stone, 
and  handed  down  to  us,  the  Church.'  One  would  expect,  of  course,  to  find 
them  as  given  to  Moses ;  but  the  second  commandment  is  entirely  left  out, 
and  the  tenth  is  divided  into  two^  so  as  to  make  out  the  number  ten.  The 
fourth  also  says  observe  the  first  day,  and  the  feast  days. 

^  Soon  after  I  had  read  this,  the  Superior  of  the  convent  came  in,  and  I 
remarked  to  him  what  I  had  read ;  and  observed  that  these  were  not  the 
ten  commandments  delivered  to  Moses ; — that  there  was  another.  He  seem- 
ed angry  and  tried  to  make  me  believe  that  I  was  under  a  mistake.  I  told 
htm  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  do  this,  for  I  had  read  the  ten  commandments 
in  Hebrew ;  and  every  body  knew  that  there  was  another  commandment, 
which  is  *  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  nor  the  like- 
ness of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,'  &c.  I 
really  felt  so  indignant  that  any  man  should  dare  take  away  one  of  the  com- 
mands of  God,  that  I  told  the  priest  plainly,  that  it  was  an  impious  thing, 
and  a  lie,  to  say,  these  are  the  ten  commandments  of  God,  written  on  two 
tables  of  stone,  while  the  second  was  entirely  left  out,  the  fourth  changed, 
and  the  tenth  divided.  My  instructer  replied  '  if  these  are  the  commands 
of  the  churchy  they  are  the  commands  of  God.'  This  I  denied  ;  and  told 
him  how  one  Pope  had  said  one  thing,  and  the  succeeding  Pope,  another, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  it ;  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  both  were  from 
God  ?  '  No,'  said  I,  *  God  never  acts  in  this  manner.  It  is  man,— €rrf?i^ 
man.* 

"19.  My  teacher  would  not  believe  that  the  Priests  had  kept  back  the 
second  command,  viz.  '  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image 
&c.,'  and  said  he  would  bring  a  Jew  to  see  me,  and  ask  him  whether  that 
command  was  in  the  Jewish  books.  *  Bring  him,  said  I,  for  every  Jew 
knows  that  this  is  the  second  command  given  by  God  to  Moses.'  He  had 
in  the  morning  read  this  in  my  Arabic  Bible,  but,  as  it  was  printed  in  Eng- 
land, he  doubted  its  authenticity.  After  a  long  discussion  he  sent  for  a 
Bible,  that  he  said  was  printed  at  Rome,  and  must  be  true.  I  immediately 
opened  to  the  20th  chapl<^r  of  Exodus,  and  told  him  to  read ;  and  he,  to  his 
astonishment,  found  that  I  had  told  him  the  truth. 

"  Sept.  4.  In  the  evening  the  principal  priest  of  the  village  called  on 
Mr.  King,  and  introduced  a  discussion  by  inquiring  whether  the  mother  of 
Jesus  had  any  children  subsequently  to  his  birth.  To  this  question  Mr. 
King  replied  by  showing  some  reasons  which  in  his  view  rendered  it  prob- 
able that  she  had. 

"  *  God  forbid,' — said  the  Priest  in  a  raje, — *  God  forbid,'  *  God  pardon 
us ;'  •  God  pardon  us  ;' — and  left  the  room  in  anger.  I  immediately  followed 
him  to  the  room,  where  he  had  gone  and  sat  down  with  the  family.  He 
was  talking  about  me  in  a  great  rage,  but  I  did  not  mind  that ;  I  went  and 
took  my  seat  close  by  his  side.  My  instructer,  fearing  that  we  should  Jiave 
a  quarrel,  begged  me  not  to  go,  but  I  persisted  and  went.  As  I  sat  do\vn 
by  him  he  turned  his  face  from  me,  as  if  I  were  a  miscreant, — a  person  to 
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be  despised  by  all  men.  I  said  mildly,  *  Aboona,  I  wish  to  say  one  thing ; 
— ^we  profess  to  be  disciples  of  Christ, — ^his  followers ;  and  it  does  not  be- 
come us  to  speak  with  anger.  Christ  was  humble ;  and  when  men  oppose! 
him  he  did  not  fall  into  a  passion.'  '  Tnie/ — said  the  Priest,  lowering  his 
voice  and  turning  towards  me.  I  continued, — '  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  he  is  all  in  all  to  my  soul.  If  I  in  sincerity  believe  in  him,  am  I  not 
a  Christian  V  '  Yes,'  said  he. — '  Now,  said  I,  *  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  we  have  love  one  to  another.'  Here  are  Mus- 
sulmans around  us,  and  many  who  do  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  Let  ut 
show  to  them  and  to  the  world,  that  we  are  Christians,  by  our  love  one  to 
another,  and  by  our  meekness.  If  I  am  in  the  dark,  I  wish  to  be  enlight- 
ened ; — I  do  not  wish  to  remain  in  the  dark  and  go  to  destruction.' 

**  While  I  said  this,  the  eyes  of  all  were  fastened  on  us,  and  the  whole 
house  was  silent.  The  Padre  seemed  confused  and  ashamed,  and  secretly 
convinced  that  I  was  right ;  and  said,  *  What  you  say  is  true.'  I  then  pro- 
ceeded, *  I  have  one  question  to  ask  you,  Aboona,  and  then  I  have  done. 
When  Jesus  Christ  commissioned  his  disciples  to  go  and  preach,  what  did 
he  tell  them  to  preach,  him  or  his  another  f  What  did  they  preach  ?  Jesua 
Christ  and  him  cruciHcd.  Salvation  alone  through  his  blood  and  interces- 
sion. Not  one  word  about  the  Virgin  Mary,  his  mother.  There  is  not  a 
syllable  in  all  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ  about  the  Virgin  Mary. 
No ;— Jesus  Christ  is  all  in  all.  He  was  such  to  the  Disciples  of  Christ ; 
— ^he  is  such  I  trust  to  my  own  soul ; — and  he  must  be  such  to  every  Chris- 
tian. All  present  listened  attentively,  and  he  replied,  with  calmness^ 
*  When  you  get  so  as  to  understand  Arabic  well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  converse 
with  you  more.'  At  this  I  bid  him  good  night  and  returned  to  my  room* 
Sitting  down  with  my  instructer,  I  said  to  him,  *  Was  it  well  that  I  went  to 
the  Priest  ?'  He  replied,  *  O,  Mr.  King,  there  is  no  man  like  unto  thee ; — 
I  never  saw  a  man  like  unto  thee." 

Messrs.  Ooodell  and  Bird  arrived  at  Beyroot  on  the  16th  of  November^ 
in  23  davs  from  Malta.  Mr.  Abbott,  the  English  Consul,  kindly  entertained 
them  in  his  own  house,  till  they  had  hired  one  for  their  own  use.  Mr.  Fiak 
had  already  gone  to  Jerusalem.  Mr.  King  came  down  from  the  mountains 
and  joined  them  on  the  18th.     Here  they  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Indian  Missions.  The  journal  of  the  mission  at  Brainerd  mentions  some 
additions  to  the  church,  and  some  instances  of  conversion,  but  no  period  of 
general  seriousness.  At  Taloney,  a  church  was  organized  in  April,  when 
six  Cherokees  were  admitted,  and  their  households,  21  in  number,  were  bap- 
tized. The  seriousness  continued  through  the  year.  At  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  people,  three  new  stations  were  formed,  and  schools  opened  at 
all  of  them.  One  was  at  WlUstown,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Another  was 
formed  by  Mr.  John  C.  Ellsworth  at  Turnip  Mountain,  where  the  Cherokee 
convert,  S.  J.  Mills,  had  been  laboring  for  more  than  a  year  to  teach  the 
people  the  way  of  salvation.  This  was  called  Haweis,  in  memory  of  a 
Tenerable  friend  of  missions  in  England,  lately  deceased,  whose  widow  had 
given  £50  to  the  Board  for  Indian  missions,  on  condition  that  one  of  the  star 
tions  should  bear  his  name.  The  third  was  formed  by  Mr.  Isaac  Proctor, 
on  the  Etowee,  or  as  the  name  was  corruptly  pronounced  by  the  whites,  the 
Hightower  river.  Mr.  Butrick  spent  the  most  of  the  year  in  itinerating, 
accompanied  bv  John  Arch,  as  his  interpreter.  He  traveled  about  20()0 
miles,  and  held  about  150  meetings.  He  was  every  where  well  received, 
though  in  many  parts  of  the  nation  the  spiritual  darkness  was  profound ;  so 
that  John  said  be  could  begin  to  see  the  light  when  he  came  within  40  mika 
of  Brainerd.  In  November,  a  large  reinforcement  arrived,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Samuel  Moseley,  licensed  preacher;    David  Wright  and  David 
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Bgp,  teachers ;  William  Holland  and  Josiah  Hemmingway,  fanners ;  EIh 
leier  Bliss,  mechanic ;  the  wives  of  all  except  the  two  last  mentioned ; 
J88  Electa  May,  Miss  Sophia  Sawyer  and  Miss  Philena  Thatcher.  It  had 
!en  found  that  single  female  assistants  usually  married  soon  after  joining 
le  mission ;  thus  increasing  the  number  of  mission  families  and  the  need 
'  unmarried  help.  Those  now  sent  out  were  accepted  on  the  condition, 
tat  if  they  should  marry  iiithout  the  approbation  of  the  Committee,  previ- 
wly  obtained,  their  connexion  with  the  mission  should  cease,  but^vithout 
•nsure. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  the  mission  was  bereaved  of  their  valuable  assistant 
atherine  Brown,  the  first  fruit  of  their  labors,  and  perhaps  the  idol  of  the 
ission  and  its  patrons.     Her  end  was  peace. 

The  Choctaw  mis^jion  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Remington, 
f  the  failure  of  his  health.  He  left  in  January.  It  was  strengthen^  in 
16  spring  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Anson  Gleason,  Mr.  Stephen  S.  Macom- 
sr,  and  Miss  Vina  Everett. 

The  measles  prevailed  extensively  in  the  nation,  and  many  children  were 
imoved  from  the  schools,  lest  they  should  be  sick  at  a  distance  from  home. 
Whiskey  dealers,  who  apprehended  a  diminution  of  their  gains,  began  to 
rculate  injurious  reports  concerning  the  mission,  and  with  some  tem]>omry 
iccess.  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  much  occupied  in  attending  councils  and  vis- 
ing diflerent  parts  of  the  nation,  to  counteract  their  influence.  On  the 
hh  of  May,  a  council  was  held  at  Mooshoolatubbee's,  when  full  explana- 
ons  appeared  to  satisfy  all  parties. 

At  this  council,  the  chiefs  urged  the  establishment  of  a  great  number  of 
nail  schools,  in  different  parts  of  the  nation.  This  request  the  Prudential 
ommittee  regarded  as  '*  one  out  of  many  indications  of  Providence  that 
e  plan  of  the  missions  must  be  so  far  changed,  that  the  number  of  small 
hools  must  Ixj  increased,  and  the  expense  of  the  larger  stations  dimin- 
hed.  On  this  subject,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  had  already  written 
Mr.  Kingsbury*  mentioning,  among  other  considerations,  the  blessings 
hich  had  been  bestowed  on  Creek  Path,  Taloney  and  Bethel.  Mr.  Kings- 
iry  replied  June  5 : — 

••  I  feel  great  relief  in  my  own  mind,  in  tlie  idea  of  small  schools,  where 
e  burden  of  boarding  can  fall  on  the  parents.  I  have  trembled  in  view  of 
is  accumulation  of  property,  and  worldly  business,  and  Avorldly  cares.  I 
Lve  felt  the  sad  efl'ects  of  it  on  my  own  soul,  and  have  seen  it  in  others. 
fiope  we  are  iK'Lnnnintr  to  see  the  way  out.  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  that 
e  f*cliools  at  Mayhew  and  Elliot  should  exceed  50  or  60.  Our  Heavenly 
ilher  is  orderincr  every  circumstance  in  the  most  kind  and  favorable  man- 
T  fi>r  us,  as  Avoll  as  for  the  cause.  The  natives,  by  finding  fault  with  us, 
id  wishing  to  have  their  children  nearer  home,  will  induce  that  system  of 
erations  which  will  eventually  eflbct  the  object  with  the  least  expense  and 
e  least  trouble.  We  cannot  expect  to  bring  forward  children  as  fast  in  all 
iTts  of  education  ;  but  the  progress  will  be  likely  to  be  more  sure,  and  the 
feet  more  extensive." 

The  journal  kept  at  Mayhew,  for  May  28,  expresses  the  same  opinions, 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  change  of  mind  sprung 
)m  indolence,  imbecility  and  embarrassed  finances.  The  large  establish- 
ents  at  Elliot  and  Mayhew  had  been  managed  with  a  very  uncommon  de- 
ee  of  energy,  skill  and  success ;  insomuch  that  Mr.  Kinjrsbury  wrote  to 
e  Corresponding  Secretary,  offering  to  relinquish  $1,000  of  the  appropri- 
ion  for  Choctaw  missions,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  requesting  that  a 
rge  sum,  due  from  the  government  as  an  annual  appropriatbn,  might  be 
served  for  some  future  exigency. 
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In  conformhy  with  these  yiews,  Mr.  Gibbs  was  sent  to  open  a  school  at 
the  house  of  Mooshoolatubbeef  and  Mr.  Hadden,  a  pious  young  man  from 
Kentucky,  to  open  another  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Juzon,  a  Frenchman  with  a 
half-breed  family.  The  school  at  Emmaus,  the  station  selected  lost  year 
by  Mr.  Kingsbury  at  the  Long  Prairies,  was  opened  in  July,  by  Messrs. 
Jewell  and  Dyer.  Another  station  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Bardwell,  about  50  miles  west  from  Emmaus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hoo-la-ta- 
hoomah,  whose  code  of  laws  has  been  given  on  a  preceding  page.  It  was 
called  Goshen.  Mr.  Wright  commenced  his  residence  here  in  July,  with 
McKee  Folsom  as  an  interpreter. 

Of  spiritual  blessings,  this  year,  little  can  be  said.  A  few  blacks  and 
others  were  added  to  the  church,  but  no  Choctaws. 

The  mission  at  Dwight,  being  provided  with  better  homes  than  formerly, 
enjoyed  better  health,  and  all  the  departments  of  their  labors  were  carried 
on  more  extensively  and  advantageously.  The  school,  of  about  60  chil- 
dren, was  divided,  and  the  girls  put  under  the  care  of  Miss  Stetson.  With 
David  Brown,  the  brother  of  Catherine,  who  had  returned  from  his  studies 
at  Cornwall,  for  an  interpreter,  the  gospel  was  more  abundantly  preached  to 
the  Cherokees,  and  their  attendance  upon  preaching  increased.  At  Point  Be- 
move,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  nation,  adjoining  the  white  settlements,  where 
the  English  language  was  extensively  understood,  an  awakening  commenced 
in  June,  and  continued  to  increase  for  several  months.  Here,  the  labors  of  the 
brethren  at  Dwight  were  earnestly  demanded,  and  evidently  useful.  Sev- 
eral conversions  took  place  ;  but  their  number  is  not  known,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  united  with  the  mission  church.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  an  increased  seriousness  was  observed  at  Dwight,  which,  in  the  end, 
did  not  disappoint  their  hopes.  Meanwhile,  sentiments  favorable  to  the 
mission,  to  education  and  good  morals,  were  gradually  gaining  ground. 
One  Cherokee  trader  refused  to  sell  goods  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  two,  who 
had  furnished  about  half  the  whiskey  consumed  in  the  nation,  discontinued 
the  traffic. — The  missionary  convention  at  Dwight  was  attended  according 
to  appointment,  and  was  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Sandwich  Islands.  The  first  monthly  concert  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
in  which  the  natives  united,  was  held  at  Honolulu,  on  the  6th  of  January. 
Here,  Christian  instruction  seemed  to  be  taking  deep  root.  Besides  the 
king  and  his  brother,  twelve  chiefs  and  as  many  distinguished  women,  who 
were  learning  to  read  and  write,  the  seven  classes  in  the  school  contained 
about  200  pupils.  At  the  examination,  the  king  sent  in  his  neat  copy  book 
for  inspection  ;  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  said,  "  Let  us  hear  and 
observe  the  words  of  the  ministers  and  lovers  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  our 
souls  may  go  in  the  right  way  to  heaven,  and  be  saved  by  him."  A  little 
son  of  Mr.  Bingham,  less  than  three  weeks  old,  died  on  the  16th.  A  "pos- 
session of  a  burying  place  "  was  requested  of  the  rulers  of  the  land,  and 
granted,  and  there  the  infant  was  interred,  with  Christian  solemnities.  On 
the  22d,  the  little  half  sister  of  the  king  died,  and  at  his  request,  received 
Christian  burial.  At  the  close  of  the  monthly  concert  in  February,  the 
chiefs  held  a  consultation  respecting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
king  had  written  to  Kalaimoku,  enjoining  its  observance,  and  imposing  a 
:fine  of  one  dollar  on  any  one  who  should  be  found  at  work  on  that  day.  In 
the  evening,  the  crier  was  sent  round  the  place  to  proclaim  the  law.  In 
March,  a  chief  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  island  of  Maui ;  and  at  his 
own  request  was  furnished  with  books,  that  he  and  his  wife  might  pursue 
their  studies.  A  blind  native,  who  had  formerly  been  a  sort  of  minstrel  to 
the  court  but  who  now  appeared  to  possess  more  spiritual  light  than  any 
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Other  native  on  the  islands,  went  with  them,  to  perform,  with  such  ability  as 
he  had,  the  duties  of  a  domestic  chaplain. 

The  reinforcement  which  sailed  from  New  Haven  in  November,  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  the  Wiiiff,  chiefs;  and  people,  on  tho  27ih  of  April.  Their 
voyage  had  been  pleasant,  and  not  without  spiritunl  l)enefit  to  the  crew  with 
which  thev  sailed.  The  chiefs  of  the  .several  inlands  were  all  anxious  to 
have  some  of  the  company  stationed  near  th«»m8elves  ;  and  in  the  end,  the 
whole  force  of  the  mission  was  thus  distributed! 

Hawaii.  Kilua,  Mr.  Thurston  and  Mr.  Goodrich.  Ilihy  called  also 
Wkiakea,  and  afterwards,  Uyrori's  Bay,  Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Kuggles. 

Maci.     La/iaina,  Mr.  Richards  and  Mr.  Stpwart. 

Oahu.     Honolulu y  Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Ellis. 

Kafi.      Waimea,  Mr.  Whitney  and  Mr.  Ely. 

Mr.  Loorais,  with  the  pre.ss,  was  stationed  at  Honolulu,  which  was  also 
the  home  of  Mr.  ChamlxTlain,  superintendent  of  secular  concc^n^?.  Dr. 
Blatchic}'  was  to  visit  the  several  stations,  as  needed,  but  to  reside  princi- 
pally for  the  present,  at  Kihia. 

Preparatory'  to  this  distribution,  Messrs.  Ellis,  Thurston,  Bishop  and 
Goodrich  made  a  tour  round  the  island  of  Hawaii,  exaniininji^  its  various 
districts,  conversing  with  the  natives,  and  preachiiiy:  the  jtrospel  ISOdiflTercnt 
times.  In  the  course  of  this  tour,  they  vi?siied  the  great  Crater  of  Kilauea, 
the  Niagara  of  volcanoes.  Alwut  20  miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the 
snow-capt  Mouna  Loa,  they  found  a  plain,  15  or  16  miles  in  circumference, 
?unk  from  200  to  -100  feet  lielow  its  nnturiil  level.  Descending  by  a  dilFi- 
cult  path  to  thi.s  plain,  they  cjimc,  near  its  centre,  to  an  inunense  crescent- 
shaped  chasm,  .<ieven  miles  and  an  half  in  circumference,  and  about  one 
thousand  feet  deep,  in  the  bottom  of  which  51  craters,  of  various  form  and 
size,  21  of  which  constantly  emitted  columns  of  smoke  or  pyramids  of 
brilliant  flame,  rose  like  coniral  islands  from  the  surface  of  the  burning 
lake.  Here  superstition  bar!  placed  the  abo<le  of  the  terrific  Pele,  whose 
presence  none  might  apjiroach,  and  whoso  anther  must  bt!  averted  by  offer- 
ines  of  fruits  and  sacrifices  of  beasts  and  n»en,  lest  she  should  rend  the 
island  with  earthquakes,  or  whelm  it  in  torrents  of  fire.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  in  disregard  of  all  her  rites,  and  in  defiance  of  her  priests,  men 
advanced  boldlv  into  her  domains,  ate  the  forbidden  fruits  growing  around 
her  dwelling,  ilont  upon  its  brink  and  descended  into  its  depths,  declar- 
ing to  the  Avondering  islanders,  that  the  whole  was  f>nly  one  of  the  dis- 
plays of  Jehovah's  power.  Their  astonished  crjuipanimss  exclaimed,  ''  Great 
iolt?ed  i:*  the  God  of  the  foreign(^rsI     Weak  is  Pele." 

The  station  at  Kihia  on  Hawaii  was  resumed  in  Novenil'or.  For  romc 
ti-nn,  •'  the  faithful  Hopu"  had  labored  here  alone,  chcen»d  by  the  growing 
piety  of  his  njrcd  f^itber,  and  by  other  indications  of  usefulness.  Kua  Kini, 
(Gov.  Adams)  was  now  completinij  a  house  of  worship,  00  feet  by  30, 
iritbin  the  enclosure?  of  a  demolished  temple,  where  human  victims  had 
once  been  offered.  It  Avas  dedicated  on  the  10th  of  I)e«  eniU»r,  and  from 
ihai  time  the  attendants  on  the  Sabbath  were  from  GOO  lo  1000.  He  issued 
t  proclamation,  forbiddincr  several  of  the  grosser  vices,  and  enjoining  the 
obervance  of  the  Sabbath. 

At  Kaawaloa,  alK>ut  lo  miles  from  Kilua,  the  aj:e<l  Kamakau,  the  most 
distinguished  poet  on  the  islands,  was  strivii^i;  lo  lead  his  people  in  the  right 
wav.  Every  Sabbath,  for  some  lime,  he  had  asscmblcl  his  people  in  a 
ranai,  or  shed,  built  for  that  purpose,  prayed  with  them,  and  exhorted  thmi 
toloi-e  Jehovah.  During  the  summer,  lie  was  visited  by  Mr.  Bishop  and 
Hopii.  The  people  were  assembled.  Mr.  JVishop  spake  to  them  of  the  iosr 
condition  of  men,  of  the  love  of  God  in  sendinir  his  son  io  die  for  sinners, 
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and  of  the  certainty  that  none  but  those  who  forsake  their  sins  and  believe 
in  him  can  have  eternal  life.  Here  the  old  chief  interrupted  the  speaker, 
and  with  tears  besought  his  people  to  listen,  for  on  their  attention  to  these 
truths  depended  their  salvation. 

At  Lahaina,  Keopuolani  was  the  friend  and  patron  erf  the  mission. 
Heir  of  the  ancient  kings,  widow  of  Tamahamaha  and  mother  of  Riho 
Riho,  she  was  the  highest  chief  on  the  islands.  The  joint  letter  from  the 
station  thus  describes  her  sickness  and  death,  which  occurred  on  the  16th 
of  September. 

"  For  a  considerable  time  before  she  came  to  Lahaina,  she  was  particu- 
larly attentive  to  the  instructions  of  the  missionaries,  and  to  some  of  the 
outward  forms  of  the  Christian  religion.  Immediately  on  her  arrival  here, 
she  took  a  very  decided  stand  against  immorality  ;  resisted  frequent  attacks 
made  upon  her  by  other  chiefs  ;  openly  reproved  vice  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  an  old,  enlightened  Christian ;  always  listened 
with  attention  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  made  frequent  and  very  in- 
teresting inquiries  respecting  the  future  state,  and  the  way  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  expressed  many  fears  lest  she  should  not  learn 
enough  of  the  new  way  to  reach  heaven ;  but,  every  week,  gave  new  evi- 
dence that  she  was  fast  preparing  for  it. 

"  During  her  last  sickness,  we  were  without  an  interpreter,  and  of  course 
knew  but  little  of  her  views  and  feelings.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  she  died,  Mr.  Ellis  arrived  from  Honolulu.  He  immediately  found 
that  she  had  spent  much  time  during  her  sickness,  conversing  with  and 
warning  those  about  her  to  prepcure  for  death.  It  appears  that  her  own  hopes 
of  a  blessed  immortality  brightened  to  the  last. 

"  During  the  day  on  which  she  died,  she  slept  almost  constantly.  When 
we  were  told  that  she  had  made  a  particular  request  to  be  baptized,  or,  in 
her  own  words,  *  to  have  water  sprinkled  upon  her  in  the  name  of  God,*  we 
hesitated,  in  consequence  of  her  lying  in  so  stupid  a  state.  We  said  to  the 
king,  *  Perhaps  it  is  not  best.*  He  replied,  *  Why  is  it  not  best  ?  What  is 
the  harm  ?  My  mother  gave  herself  to  Jesus  Christ  before  she  was  sick. 
Why  may  she  not  have  water  sprinkled  on  her  in  the  name  of  God,  like 
the  people  of  Christ  ?  Shall  she  be  denied  because  she  must  soon  die  I* 
This  he  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  with  an  emphasis  which  reached 
our  hearts. 

"  Although  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  receive  any  personal  benefit  from  the 
ordinance,  yet  we  saw  that  those  around  her  felt  so  deeply  on  the  subject, 
that  we  concluded  at  once  to  comply  with  the  request.  Mr.  Ellis  addressed 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  then,  by  administering  the  ordi- 
nance, introduced  this  highest  chief  into  the  church  of  Christ  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  It  was  an  overwhelming  sight,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  na- 
tives who  witnessed  it.  They  listened  with  awful  solemnity,  when  they 
saw  what  was  done.  The  king  said,  '  Surely  she  is  no  more  ours :  she 
fonnerly  gave  herself  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  now  we  believe  she  is  hi^,  and 
will  go  and  dwell  with  him.*  After  her  baptism  she  gave  no  signs  of  in- 
telligence. She  breathed  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  her  spirit  took  its 
flight.  The  thousands  about  the  house  immediately  conmienced  their 
frightful  wailings." 

At  previous  reports  of  her  death,  the  natives  had  seized  what  articles 
they  could  convey,  and  fled  to  the  mountains  ;  and  now,  foreign  residents 
haa  prepared  and  invited  the  missionaries  to  take  refuge  on  boara  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor,  expecting,  according  to  the  former  custom  on  such  occa- 
sions, a  scene  of  universal  licentiousness  and  pillage.  But  Keopuolani  had 
enjoined  that  no  heathen  customs  should  follow  her  death  or  attend  her  fu- 
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nerml ;  and,  sanctioned  by  the  living  chiefs,  her  injunction  was  obeyed.  Her 
body,  instead  of  being  privately  dissected  in  the  night,  the  bones  preserved 
to  be  worshipped  and  the  remainder^  thrown  into  the  sea,  was  deposited, 
with  Christian  rites,  in  a  house  of  stone,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  de- 
fended l^  a  strong  stone  wall  from  intrusion. 

She  had  been  deeply  aflected  by  the  intemperance  of  her  son,  the  king, 
and  had  often  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  reclaim  him.  Her  dying  counsel,  en- 
forced by  the  scenes  of  her  sickness,  baptism,  death  and  burial,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  his  mind.  For  a  fortnight,  he  was  perfectly  sober, 
and  seemed  fully  determined  on  refomuition.  There  were  those  around, 
who  dreaded  such  a  result.  Several  dinner  parties  were  made,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alluring  him  to  his  former  vice ;  but,  aware  of  the  design,  he  de- 
clined attending.  At  length,  all  other  devices  failing,  a  little  more  than  a 
week  after  his  mother's  death,  he  was  invited  on  board  a  ship,  to  view  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  goods.  Refreshments  were  offered,  but  he  refused  to 
taste  the  lK|uors  presented.  Finally,  a  bottle  of  cherry-brandy  was  produc- 
ed, such  as  he  had  never  seen,  and  he  was  told  that  it  would  not  intoxicate. 
He  tasted ;  tasted  again ;  requested  a  bottle  to  carry  on  shore ;  and  at  sun* 
set  was  found  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  other  l^ethren,  in  the  front  of  his  tent, 
the  principal  figure  in  a  drunken  revel.  In  a  tone  of  self-condemnation  he 
exclairaed,  "  Why  do  you  come  here  ?^-yoa  are  good  men  ;  you  are  my 
friends ;  but  this  is  the  place  of  the  devil ;  and  it  is  not  well  for  you.  to 
stay  here."  They  went  on  their  way,  to  attend  evening  prayer  wi^h  the 
assembled  chiefs  at  the  dwelling  of  Kaahumana ;  and  as  they  went,  they 
saw  Kua  Kini  seated  in  the  open  air  in  the  midst  of  a  crowds  Before  him, 
one  of  the  foreigners  was  on  his  knees,  offering  a  mock  prayer,  in  imitation 
of  a  missionary;  while  another  was  writing  on  a  slate  for  his  perusal, 
some  of  the  vilest  words  in  the  English  language ;  words  so  vile,  that  tho 
wretch  himself  was  ashamed  of  them,  and  attempted  to  efface  them  before 
they  could  be  recognized. — Such  are  those,  from  whom  voyagers  in  the  Pa- 
cific learn  that  the  missionaries  are  bad  and  ambitious  men,  doing  mischief 
in  the  islands. 

The  progress  of  truth  and  good  morals  could  not  be  wholly  arrested. 
Hoapili,  the  husband  of  Kcopuolani,  instead  of  taking  another  wife  as  soon 
as  her  remains  were  out  of  sight,  to  be  changed  at  will  if  she  should  not 
please  him,  waited  more  than  a  month,  and  then  selected  Kalakua,  a  widow 
of  Tamahamaha.  They  presented  to  Mr.  Richards  a  joint  request,  that  on 
the  Sabbath  they  might  go  to  the  house  of  prayer,  and  like  the  people  of 
Jesus  Christ,  be  joined  together  as  man  and  wife.  A  marriage  covenant  on 
Christian  principles  was  drawn  up,  and  received  their  approbation  ;  and  on 
the  Sabbath,  October  19,  they  were  united  in  Christian  marriage.  The 
bride,  soon  after,  objected  to  the  use  of  her  former  name,  and  in  imitation  of 
the  Tahitians,  chose  to  be  called  Hoapili-wahine. 

In  November,  the  king  sailed  for  England,  in  the  L*Aigle,  Capt.  Star- 
buck,  intending  also  to  visit  the  United  States.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  queen  Kamamalu,  by  Boki,  and  several  native  attendants  of  inferior 
rank.  It  was  thought  desirable,  on  many  accounts,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis 
should  accompany  him ;  but  Capt.  Starbuck  refused  to  take  so  many  on 
board,  and  the  king,  after  thinking  awhile  of  going  in  one  of  his  own  ves- 
sels rather  than  leave  him,  at  last  yielded  to  tho  necessity  of  the  case.  He 
left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Kalaimoku  and  Kaahumanu,  and  named 
his  little  brother  Keauikiouli  as  his  successor,  if  he  should  never  return.  He 
arrived  in  London  in  May.  Here  he  received  some  attention  from  states* 
men  and  others,  was  taken  to  the  theatre  and  pleasure-gardens,  »iid  amused 
with  various  exhibitions,  but  saw  little  or  nothing  of  religious  men.     In  a 
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few  weeks,  he  and  his  queen  were  taken  with  the  measles.  The  disease 
was  probably  aggravated  in  both  cases,  by  an  unaccustomed  climate  and 
mode  of  life,  and  in  that  of  the  king,  by  his  former  intemperance.  The 
queen  died  early  in  July,  and  the  king  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  British 
government  sent  a  frigate  under  command  of  Lord  Byron  to  convey  their 
bodies  home. 

By  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  mission  and  the  English  Deputation, 
Mr.  Daniel  Chamberlain,  who  went  out  with  the  first  mission  to  the  Islands 
as  a  farmer,  returned  tliis  year.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  brethren  ;  but  the  health  and  education  of  his  family  rendered  his  re- 
turn desirable,  and  it  was  found  that  a  farmer  could  not  be  advantageously 
employed  in  connexion  with  tlie  mission. 

Buenos  Ayres.  Messrs.  John  C.  Brigham  and  Theophilus  Parvin  sailed 
from  Boston  for  South  America,  on  the  2oih  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Buenos 
Ayres  October  24.  The  remainder  of  the  year  *was  spent  in  perfecting 
their  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language.  As  the  history  of  this  mission 
is  brief,  it  may  as  well  be  finished  here. 

In  February,  Mr.  Parvin  issued  proposals  for  a  school,  to  be  taught  by 
himself.  It  was  opened  in  Malch,  and  soon  contained  20  sons  of  respect- 
able citizens.  A  Sabbath  School  for  Protestant  children  was  established, 
which  contained  about  the  same  number  of  scholars.  Worship  was  at- 
tended on  the  Sabbath  and  evening  meetings  were  held  during  the  week, 
at  thoi,  house  of  a  pious  English  gentleman.  A  Bible  Society,  previously 
formed,  was  revived,  and  a  considerable  impulse  was  given  to  the  work  <x 
distribution.  * 

Mr.  Parvin  continued  at  Buenos  Ayres,  engaged  in  teaching,  preaching 
the  gospel,  first  in  a  private  room  and  then  in  a  school  room,  sometimes 
holding  **  Bethel  meetings"  on  board  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  laboring  in 
various  ways  to  do  good,  till  September,  1825,  when  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  to  make  arrangements  for  more  extensive  operations.  The 
income  of  his  school  was  suflicient  for  his  support.  He  wished  to  procure 
a  press,  and  engage  in  publishing  a  periodical,  and  other  works,  which 
could  best  be  done  on  individual  responsibility.  He  was  therefore,  at  his  own 
request,  honorably  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  Board ;  and  having 
received  ordination  in  Philadelphia,  returned  early  in  1826  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
with  a  press,  printer  and  female  teacher. 

Mr.  brigham  left  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  20th  of  October,  1824 ;  and  pur- 
suing the  original  design  of  the  mission,  crossed  the  continent  to  the  Pacific. 
He  examined  into  the  state  of  the  Araucanian  Indians,  visited  Chili  and 
Peru,  and  returning  through  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  arrived  in  New 
York  in  May,  1826.  During  his  travels  he  held  many  interesting  conver- 
sations on  appropriate  subjects  with  clergymen,  statesmen,  soldiers  and  com- 
mon people,  sold  and  gave  away  many  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  col- 
lected much  valuable  information.  Parts  of  his  journal  appeared  in  the 
Herald  during  his  absence  ;  and  soon  after  his  return,  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations were  laid  before  the  public  in  a  volume.  While  meditating  ar- 
rangements for  his  return,  to  establish  a  mission  in  some  part  of  the  region 
he  had  explored,  he  was  invited  to  become  Secretary  for  Domestic  Corres* 
pondence  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  With  the  approbation  of  the 
Prudential  Committee,  he  accepted  the  office,  and  was  released  from  the 
service  of  the  Board. 
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fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Hartford,  on  the  15th,  16th 
th  of  September.  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the  finan- 
ir  had  been  847,483,58;  payments,  $54,157,05.  The  amount  of  the 
lent  fund  was  835,103,87.  The  debt  of  the  Board  at  the  commence- 
f  the  year,  was  nearly  SS,000.  During  the  year  it  had  been  reduced 
than  $100 ;  but  unavoidable  demands  had  again  raised  it  to  more 
14,000.  The  amount  received  in  donations  during  the  year  was 
k44,000 ;  of  which  at  least  $10,000  flowed  into  the  treasury  without 
'erence  to  the  labors  of  agents  performed  witiiin  the  year, 
solution  was  adopted,  approving  the  plan  of  the  Prudential  Commit- 
enlisting  all  people  of  both  sexes  in  associations  auxiliary  to  the 
According  to  this  plan,  Societies  were  to  be  formed  in  every  county, 
r  district  of  suflicient  extent,  directly  auxiliary  to  the  Board ;  and  a 
ad  female  association  in  each  town,  parish,  or  smaller  district  of  con- 
t  extent,  auxiliary  to  the  county  society,  within  whose  limits  it  was 
.  Each  association  was  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  collectors, 
lould  annually  lay  the  claims  of  the  Board  before  all  persons  within 
jspective  districts,  and  solicit  donations.  Every  association  was  to  bo 
snted  in  the  aimual  meeting  of  the  county  society,  at  which  a  deputa- 
)in  the  Board  was  expected  to  attend.  Thus  a  complete  chain  of 
Loication  would  be  formed,  from  the  Board  to  every  individual  donor ; 
far  as  this  plan  should  be  successfully  executed,  the  expensive  labors 
eling  agents  would  be  rendered  needless.  A  resolution  was  also  pass- 
aestly  requesting  the  clergy  to  act  as  agents  in  their  respective  parishes, 
^stem  has  been  in  operation  ever  since  it  was  introduced ;  and  for  the 
:  years  has  yielded  about  three  fifths  of  the  income  of  the  Board. 
Foreign  Mission  School  contained  30  pupils,  from  14  different  coun- 
aore  than  half  of  whom  were  thought  to  give  evidence  of  piety.  The 
Ir.  Daggett,  after  six  years'  service,  resigned  the  office  of  Principal, 
3unt  of  his  declining  health,  on  the  l.st  of  January ;  but  consented  to 
the  instruction  and  government  of  the  school  till  after  the  annual 
g,  when  his  place  Avas  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Amos  Bassett,  D.  D. 
re  appears  to  have  been  some  danger  that  this  School  would  cease  to 
ere  instrument  of  good  in  the  hands  of  the  Board,  and  obtain  a  sep- 
jxistence  of  its  own,  having  its  own  interests,  purposes  and  re- 
s;  and  yet  sustaining  such  an  inseparable  connexion  with  the  Board, 
jch  would  be  perpetually  embarrassed  by  the  other's  movements.  This 
•  arose,  not  from  the  character  of  the  excellent  men  who  composed 
aid  of  Agency  for  the  School,  but  from  the  nature  of  tfie  case.  It 
eir  duty  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  School.  Many,  in  all  parts 
land,  might  be  willing  to  give  to  the  School,  who  would  not  give  to 
ard.  An  undue  proportion  of  funds  might  easily  be  turned  in  that 
on ;  and  thus,  without  any  such  design,  a  great  amount  of  property 
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and  influence  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Agencjr,  for  the  tise  of 
which  the  Board  would  be  held  responsible  by  the  public,  without  the  pow^ 
to  control  it.  How  distinctly  any  danger  of  this  kind  was  seen  at  this  an- 
nual meeting,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain;  but  certain  proceedings  were 
had,  adapted,  if  not  intended,  to  guard  against  it.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  respective  duties  of  the  Prudential  Committee  and 
jBoard  of  Agency ;  and  on  their  recommendation,  resolutions  were  adopted, 
assigning  to  the  agents  or  their  committee,  the  internal  management  of  the 
institution  on  principles  laid  down  by  the  Board,  and  requiring  reports  to 
the  Prudential  Committee,  at  stated  times,  of  the  progress  and  character  of 
each  pupil,  and  of  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  School.  Another  resolu- 
tion declared  it  inexpedient  to  solicit  funds,  except  in  Litchfield  County,  for 
the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  and  that  nothing  could  be  spared  for 
that  purpose  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Board.  The  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, in  their  correspondence  on  this  subject,  both  before  and  alter  this 
meeting,  insisted  that  funds  should  be  solicited  only  by  private  applications 
to  individuals.  The  annual  report,  adopted  at  this  meeting,  points  out 
other  difficulties,  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  institution. 

"  As  the  school  increases  in  age,  and  the  more  advanced  students  are 
completing  the  term  originally  fixed  as  the  period  of  their  education,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  a  question  of  delicacy  and  difficulty  to  decide  whith- 
er they  shall  be  sent,  and  how  they  shall  be  employed.  In  regard  to  some 
individuals,  the  case  may  be  clear.  They  should  be  sent  to  their  native 
land,  and  there  be  associated  with  missionaries,  in  such  department  of  the 
work  as  they  are  able  to  manage.  But  many  of  these  pupils  are  not  ca- 
pable of  rendering  any  essential  service.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  all 
should  possess  talents,  industry,  self-denial,  and  other  qualifications,  ade- 
quate to  the  discharge  of  arduous  and  complicated  duties,  often  in  very  em- 
barrassing circumstances.  Though  some  of  the  pupils  may  render  valua- 
ble aid  to  missionaries,  experience  seems  to  indicate,  that  youths,  edu- 
cated upon  missionary  ground,  are  more  apt  to  be  fitted  for  the  various 
circumstances  of  a  residence  among  their  countrymen,  than  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  a  different  manner  of  life.  This  remark  does 
not  apply  to  the  commencement  of  a  mission  ;  but  to  subsequent  periods, 
after  the  process  of  education  shall  have  been  carried  on  for  some  time. 
The  Board  need  much  wisdom,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  respecting  this  institution.  The  selection  of  suitable  benefici- 
aries, out  of  the  very  limited  range,  which  falls  under  our  observation;— 
the  prosecution  of  the  best  plan  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  placing  them  in  such  a  connexion  with  the  missions,  as 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  them,  and  shall  do  justice  to  the  Board,  and  to  the 
Christian  public ; — all  this  is  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  and  per- 
plexity. To  expect,  indeed,  that  every  youth  educated  at  this  seminary 
should  equal  all  the  hopes,  which  may  have  been  entertained  concerning 
him,  would  be  judging  without  reference  to  the  common  experience  of  man- 
kind. There  should  be  a  reasonable  prospect,  however,  not  only  that  the 
youths  educated  will  receive  benefit  themselves,  and  be  in  some  degree  useful 
to  others ;  but  that,  taking  all  things  into  cSteideration,  the  money  expended 
in  this  way  will  prove  to  have  been  wisely  expended.  That  there  has  been, 
and  still  is,^such  a  prospect,  the  confidence  of  the  Christian  publio  in  this 
school  may  be  considered  as  furnishing  ample  proof." 

The  Bombay  Mission  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Frost  with 
his  wife  and  Mrs.  Oraves,  on  the  l^th  of  June.  On  the  night  of  the  10th 
of  December,  Mr.  Nichols  was  removed  by  death. 

About  the  close  of  th^  previous  year,  tne  mission  had  published  a  report 
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of  the  free  schoolB  und^r  its  care,  and  appealed  to  the  European  inhabitants 
for  aid  in  siutaining  them.  The  appeal  was  well  received,  especially  hj 
the  Governor,  and  others  high  in  omce  and  influence.  It  was  resolved  to 
increase  the  number  of  schools  to  34.  Afterwards,  a  letter  from  the  Treas- 
urer announced  provision  for  6  schools,  and  the  number  was  increased  to 
39.  It  was  found  advisable  to  require  these  schools  to  meet  on  the  Sabbath, 
as  well  as  on  other  days,  and  to  spend  the  whole  time  on  moral  and  religious 
subjects.  This  change  seemed  to  be  demanded  by  all  the  reasons  which 
justify  Sabbath  Schools  any  where ;  and  besides,  as  the  parents  were  hea- 
thens, there  was  no  other  way  to  make  the  children  pay  any  regard  to  the 
Sabbath.  In  March,  a  school  for  girls  was  put  in  operation  under  the  tuition 
of  Gunga,  a  competent  female  native.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  first  of  the 
kind  established  in  Western  India.  As  soon  as  its  establishment  was 
known,  two  pious  ladies  volunteered  to  defray  the  expense.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  the  cholera  again  swept  over  the  land,  and  Gunga  was  one  of 
its  victims.     No  successor  could  be  found. 

In  October,  Manuel  Antonio,  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  mission,  requested  admission  to  the  church.  Hope  was  enter- 
tained of  his  piety,  but  it  was  thought  better  to  wait  till  that  hope  should  be 
strengthened  by  clearer  evidence.  He,  therefore,  at  present  only  subscribed 
the  rules  of  the  "  Mission  Chapel  Congregation."  Those  rules  had  lately 
been  drawn  up,  and  subscribed  by  several  attendants  on  public  worship. 
They  bound  the  subscribers  to  attend  public  worship  at  the  mission  chapel, 
and  to  regard  the  missionaries  as  their  pastors;  and,  in  return,  the  mission- 
aries promised  to  watch  over  them  and  minister  to  them  in  affliction,  as  un- 
converted members  of  congregations  expect  from  their  pastors  in  Christian 
lands. 

The  Ceylox  Mission  enjoyed  its  usual  degree  of  prosperity  in  ajl  its  op- 
erations. The  50  free  schools  had  on  their  lists  more  than  2,000  pupils, 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,600.  The  boarding  schools  contained 
about  200  young  persons,  who  were  receiving  a  more  perfect  education. 
Of  the  whole  number,  more  than  250  were  females. 

But  spiritual  blessings  descended  in  rich  abundance,  such  as  the  history 
of  missions  for  a  long  time  had  not  recorded.  Of  the  commencement  of 
this  revival,  the  Missionary  Herald  gives  the  following  account,  derived 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Winslow  to  a  friend  in  Boston : 

"  Nothing  remarkable  was  noticed,  either  among  the  youth  of  the  schools, 
or  among  the  missionaries,  until  the  middle  of  January,  1824;  excepting 
that,  during  the  season  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer,  in  the  latter  part 
of  December,  there  was  an  unusual  degree  of  feeling  among  those,  who 
were  present  at  the  religious  solemnities  of  the  occasion. 

'•  On  the  18th  of  January,  near  the  close  of  the  morning  service  at  Tilli- 
pally,  Mr.  Woodward  observed  some  of  the  boys  to  be  peculiarly  affected  by 
what  was  said.  Thus  encouraged,  he  appointed  another  meeting  for  them 
in  the  afternoon,  and  another  in  the  evening.  The  next  day,  being  unwell, 
he  sent  for  Mr.  Winslow,  who  repaired  to  Tillipally  in  the  afternoon,  and 
found  seven  or  eight  of  the  boys  manifesting  much  anxious  concern  for  their 
spiritual  welfare,  and  others  more  or  less  serious.  Most  of  them  belonged 
to  the  boarding  school.  They  were  assembled  together  for  religious  ser- 
vices, when  he  arrived,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  seemed  evidently  present. 

•*  The  disposition  to  serious  and  anxious  inquiry  continued  to  increase, 
till  all  the  members  of  the  school,  (about  40  in  number,)  the  domestics  of  the 
family,  and  two  or  three  school-masters,  were  among  the  inquirers.  The 
result  was,  that  most  of  the  older  obys,  and  two  girls,  gave  pleasing  evi- 
dence of  a  change  of  character. 
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"  Mr.  Winslow  retnrnod  to  Oodooville  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
looking  for  a  similar  blessing  on  his  oAvn  station.  And  a  similar  blessing 
was  granted.  In  dispcnsjing  the  Avord  of  life,  on  the  next  Sabbath j  he  was 
hinis  ,>lf  favorod  with  a  romarkablo  tondernt?ss  and  fervency  of  spirit.  Some 
were  much  alii'cted,  and  tears  beiran  to  fioAV  from  those  unused  to  weep. 
The  impression  continned  throiigii  the  other  meetings  of  the  day,  and  at 
evenin<j,  a  mnnber  of  girls  in  the  female  central  school  here,  were  found 
conviiiccd  of  their  sinfnhiess  and  need  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  Meet- 
ings for  iiKiuiry  into  the  stale  of  individuals  followed,  and  the  Lord  gra- 
ciously caut:ed  the  work  to  procjjd,  until  no  one  in  the  school  remained 
wholly  unatfocted. 

*' The  monthly  prayor-meeling  Avas  held  at  Batticotta  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, at  which  most  of  the  missionaries  of  Jaffna  district,  together  with  J. 
N.  Mooyart,  Esq.,  and  some  others,  Avore  present.  The  forenoon  was  oc- 
cupied in  relating,  as  usual,  Avhate\'er  of  particular  interest  had  occurred  at 
our  dilTerent  stations;  but  a  ncAV  spirit  prevailed:  and  we  had  scarcely 
assembled  in  the  afternoon,  and  sung  a  hymn,Avhen  the  Holy  Spirit  seemed 
to  fill  all  the  place  Avhere  A\'e  were  together.  The  brother  who  was  leading 
in  prayer,  Avas  so  much  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence, 
that  he  could  scarcely  proceed.  The  same  influence  was  felt  by  all ;  and 
the  afternoon  Avas  spent  in  prayer,  interrupted  only  by  a  feAV  passages  read 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  by  singing  and  AA'eeping.  The  next  morning  also 
was  set  apart  for  special  prayer,  and  Avas  a  precious  season. 

"  The  next  Sahl)ath  was  a  new  day  at  Manepy.  The  Holy  Supper  was 
celebrated,  and  an  adult  man  baptized  and  admitted  to  the  church.  The 
serious  lads  from  Tilli])ally,  and  the  girls  from  Oodooville,  Avere  there. 
During  the  sermon  and  ordinances,  the  Spirit  of  God  was  evidently  present; 
and  Avhen,  in  the  afternoon,  the  children  and  youth  of  the  boarding  schools 
of  that  and  the  other  stations  came  together,  an  affecting  scene  was  exhib- 
ited. Many  Avere  in  tears.  More  than  130  expressed  a  desire  to  forsake  all 
for  Christ.  The  Lord  carriod  on  the  Avork,  till,  in  a  school  consisting  of 
about  lo  boys,  many  of  whom  Avere  young,  nearly  hixU professed  themselves 
to  be  the  Lord's. 

"  But  a  more  remarkable  visitation  AA'as  yet  to  be  experienced.  This  was 
nt  Panditeripo.  There  had  been  some  previous  attention  at  that  station. 
But,  on  the  li2th  of  February,  Avhile  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scudder  Avere  absent, 
and  after  the  boys  had  gone  to  their  room,  and  were  about  to  lie  down  to 
sleep,  Whelpley,  (a  native  member  of  the  church,)  AA'as  induced  to  exhort 
them  most  earnestly  to  flee  from  the  Avrath  to  come.  They  AA-ere  roused, 
and  could  not  sleep.  By  little  companies  they  aatuI  out  into  the  garden  to 
pray,  and  the  voice  of  sujiplication  Avas  soon  heard  in  CA'cry  quarter.  It 
AA'axed  louder  and  louder,  each  one,  or  {'ach  company  praying  and  weeping 
as  though  all  Avere  alone.  More  than  30  Avere  thus  engaged  in  a  smaU 
garden.  The  cry  was,  *  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?'  and,  *Lord,  send 
thy  Spirit.'  In  about  an  hour,  Dr.  Scudder  reiuwied,  and,  after  \Vaitinga 
while,  rang  the  bell  for  the  boys  to  come  in.  They  came,  and  Avith  weep- 
ing, proposed  to  him  the  inquiry,  '  What  shall  Ave  do  to  be  saA-ed  ?'  The 
next  day,  they  seemed  to  be  earnestly  seeking  for  the  sahation  of  their  souls. 
More  than  20,  at  that  place,  indulged  tiie  hope  that  they  had  obtained  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins. 

"  There  had  yet  Ixjen,  hoAA-cA-er,  no  uncommon  attention  in  the  central 
school  at  Batticotta.  Prayer  AA^as  made,  and  had  been  made  almost  Avithout 
ceasing,  for  that  school ;  and,  in  two  or  three  instances,  some  little  meet- 
ings, held  for  this  purpose,  experienced  very  sensible  tokens  of  the  divine 
infiucnce,  and  continued  in  supplication  through  a  great  part  of  the  night 
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"  Al  letig"th  several  of  the  serious  lads  at  Tillipaliy.  v.h<^r«.-  :;:*  r^r.-.  •:  -,f 
religion  commenced,  visited  lhi«  seminary,  an  J  »;&:i  v.:  f-.-i  v.,- :^  :;,.--  •,■-..:.• 
there  with  j^ood  cfiect.  The  Sablisith  frillu.vir.r.  a  -•.:.•■.:•  '.nr.  .=-',  fr'  :.  ■.'.*: 
minds  of  the  scholar.^  was  manifest.  The  nfr.xt  T';*^^-:;;*.-.  ;:.'■•  '/f  '.':■.-:  r.-.,.- 
woiiaries  were  there,  with  their  wives.  A  irir*'.::.:',  -j- ! !  o;.  •:.-.  i*-.-=-r.!i'  f 
ihat  day,  was  decpiv  interestirinr.  AIjou:  t^/t  o:  r:.*:  y  .  .•;.  ■  •■i;  r-  --:  ^:  :■:- 
l^Tininattim  to  forsalce  ull  for  Christ;  arid  -'.irTiy '■:.•:  .:.-::.-.  -,:.■*,.  *, 
altogether  unmoved." 

*' Since  then,"  Mr.  Wi  115*  I  on*  adfl",  -'an  a'.v:ik.-r;i.c-  ha^  •---:r-.T.-:.*i  li 
JafTna,  where  wc  have  all  Ixvn,  and  a't*Mid«rl  r:. -'?•.::._••  r.'.r-:  .r  !■  -- ;  i-  i 
the  prospects  there  are  still  very  enoou ra/ir.!'.     Li- 
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reviving'  season  of  prayer  there,  in  the  ho  j--  of  J.  \.  M  ,  -. ;jr.  K  ,..  •..;.  j 
had  called  together  all  his  Christian  friends  tMiaV^-  ;':av-:  0:  ::.  -r:. ;  r.'i  '>;.::' 
about  to  remove  to  the  .southern  part  of  the  i^ia'.  i.' 

Of  the  subjects  o(  this  revival,  1-5  at  Tiil-f/il!/.  lii  rr.  0^1 -./-.•. ;;;.-.  ]2  ?.•, 
Manepy,  20  at  Panditeripo,  aiid  10  at  Bat:i:oV'i, — ir*  a.!  *'/j.  v.'.-.-':  •;.'.'.:•:.: 
in  March,  to  give  some  evidence  of  a  chafj::e  of  h»  ar'..  Tr.'r  -^j^'.lix't  i:.'f:T*-z 
continued  through  the  summer.  At  tirnf:-.  n^rariy  ri'..  t?.*;  rii'-r.^Urr-  of  '.r.^s 
boarding  schools,  and  niar»y  others,  avowvd  rf.-.r-:  or  !'•--  ^I'.ii'ry  f'^r  '':i'-  t!- 
vation  of  their  sojiIs;  but  it  was  alino-t  w::olIy  ff^rS.'.'-l  •'!  '.':.',*:  v.r.o-'r  !  .r.;^ 
arquaintance  with  the  mission.  eith»;r  a.-  p-;  "~.  '1-.  v--i  Kt-. '..'  -':.'  ^'Z-  .r* 
their  employment,  or  a.s  neitrMlKir>,  Iia-l  ::!v..i,  '.r.-rn  .•■::.'.  k.'-0'.>.i;-:  of 
Chri.stian  truth. 

In  December,  37  m»*ml>*.*rs  of  tho  U.'ariif;!'  -.I'jO' !•  v.v  r.-.  '-t-.u-WW'.-  for 
church-menilK?r>hip.  But  this  wa*  not  all.  '\'u*:  vfr.r  ■  !'  -I.  r^-  .•  r^r^-rir., 
with  a  rovii-al.     On  the  10th  of  the  xw.w  Jar.'jary.  Xir.  \V;;. -iov.-  v/ro*': : 

*•  The  la.«;t  two  months  have  be^-n  a  tirr:'.-  of  -i:'::.',  '.r.  •■.-;  ti;  *.  '  P^r'.-n!, 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  nn  many  h'rart*-.  R-'-  *.  \.:.j  ar.  i  .-i-  rr.'.j.'j-. .  .f.7 
if.  w.as  an  iinronimon  >pirit  of  pray-r. — !'-rvir:;».  '.•.•■■';  ,f._'  jir-iv-r.  A.,  'r.'j 
>iation5  witnc?.'ed  n«:\v  zf-al  and  'rtiviv,-  arr:-  r.y  ':.  ■  r.'i-:.''-:  ;  a  r-vi-.r,;  r,f 
old  impn^^.-ion.s  in  tho^e  who  Lad  Ik.-'Ti  a".v:i«^:.'  1  •.■  ■:■.-'■  •;  . ;  :.-:  i  ;-'.■..-  •/:'  «■; 

and   new  casps  of  ronvirMon  ani'i';::'  lar':" r. ..■'>.  "v/-.   .•.  o  .r  ■   r.','.!-, 

and  am''»nir  our  s<:h(>ol-!iia.^*'T>.  and  o'K*:.''-  ■ '^'■.•."  •«  1  v  /•.  .-.  T;."  'ji  ••  of 
?oinc  younir  men  has  been  partiniiarly  i'/.  .«  *'...'/.  T:.-r-  •,'•.-•  -•'."••.1 
ronnecteii  with  the  mission  in  variou-  way^.  •'.:;o  :ia  J  !o;..;  \-.'-ri  iri-*r  j  ■*'-!, 
b'jt  reinainf»d  hardened.  One  of  them,  an  a-:-';i'.:  irj  *?.'■  '■'•r.rr-j!  >.  i.  ,'■'. 
Mmr*d  T.  Dwight,  had,  for  >onie  time,  l>e'n  Liorr  or  ■•■--  afAio  j-  a'*'/';?  f.it 
soul;  hut  unable  to  irive  up  all  i'tx  Christ.  Af''r  'h*:  la-*  av.'anf-rii:.'/  'orr.- 
naenced,  he  was  more  d"f'plv  atl«"'ted  :  and.  at  Ivf::'*.5i.  a'/air.-:  iri-i  .!i  oppo  i- 
linn,  raine  oni  on  iho  Lonl's  .-id**.  Fli--  *ak"irji'  a  'i--::  i'  d  ••.arid.  Jiad  «-o;jie 
etiect  lip*"*!!  other*.  Thfsf*  wor**  mad*'  ilKi  >p""  !a!  -j!ij':'*>  of  pmyer  ar.d 
•^if'jn.  and  the  Lord  appealer!  to  blr--*.  the  m'-aii-  n^'f\.  Tv.o.  v.iio  ar*-  '•10- 
ti«r?'-d  with  the  ^ration  of  Tillipaliy.  and  ihr«:"  at  tii:-  -'rrior..  v.'- re  more 
e.'pe*ia!lv  riwakpned  and  bro>ii''hi  to  d'-ep  '-on-  'r.'i ;  a  id  Lav-  -'jh-'-fju'i.tly 
\u^x\  ifi'jil^  partakers  of  a  Chri-tian  hop-*.  'Jfj*  y  ar-  a!I  !>'■:'!  ♦^'-  r:;o«.'.  r'- 
^-pe^iaMe  fafnili**>.  and  .staml  v*-ry  hi:'h  airiOML'  -Ji"  J*"-;*)".  J*"  '^j' y  remain 
v<*ailf'a-*.  a  heavy  blow  will  U.*  ^nven  to  h"a*l!»r.i-frj.  Ma.'jy  of  »h"  ^rhooi- 
rr.-i^rpr-.  al*'0.  at  !h»j  dilVerent  stnijons,  are  rnor*-  or  b-*^  -Triou  -.  a!;d  'L-Kt  or 
t»-':  r-'iv  V^'r  -ai<l  to  app-ar  w^dl.  Of  th"  lad.-  in  th^-  ■•.•tiTril  -  lio-il.  ami  th»? 
'•::!lr-o  mj  rh**  f<»-irdinir  schools,  several  bavr-  of  lat^-  b")Hl  illy  pa--d  trom 

'i'"a*h  nii'o  liie." 

P\lf>t'VE;  At  Malta,  more  than  20  dilT-r-nt  trart-  wrrr-  print-d  in 
M.H-^.-M  Greek  and  Italian.  Tho  Mod*-rn  Greek  spellinu'  l>^'ok  was  m  -r^at 
•War.d.  and  a  .^^t^eond  edition  wa..  issued.  The  "  Pilirrim^  Pro-re. s/  .,.- 
rirh*.d  wivi    n'-^te.-  bv  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson.  wa<   prn.ted  in  Mod-m   Orv-.k 
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for  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Many  of  those  works  were  distributed 
in  Greece,  and  in  other  countries  on  the  Mediterranean.  Dr.  Naudi,  the 
friend  of  the  mission,  openly  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  was 
immediately  persecuted  by  the  priests,  lost  his  medical  practice,  and  was 
abandoned  by  most  of  his  numerous  acquaintances.  Anathemas  against 
the  tracts  of  the  mission  were  poured  forth  abundantly. 

Beyroot  was  the  station  of  Messrs.  Goodell  and  Bird.  The  study  of  lan- 
guages was  iheir  principal,  but  not  their  only  employment.  As  early  asi 
April,  a  class  of  six  children  was  formed,  taught  daily  by  the  wives  of  the 
missionaries.  In  July,  Tannoos,  an  Arab,  was  engaged  as  teacher,  and,  in 
September,  the  scholars  had  increased  to  more  than  40,  and  by  tlie  end  of 
J  the  year,  to  50  or  60. 

In  June,  Mr.  Goodell  went  to  reside  a  few  weeks  in  Sidon,  where  he 
pursued  the  study  of  the  Armcno-Turkish  language, — that  is,  the  Turkish- 
language,  in  the  Armenian  alphabet, — which  is  the  language  of  the  Arme- 
nians. His  instructer  was  Jacob  Aga,  an  Armenian  Archbishop,  who  acted 
as  British  agent  at  Sidon.  He  had  given  great  offence,  by  daring  to  marry- 
To  defend  his  marriage,  he  was  obliged  to  study  the  New  Testament.  As 
the  light  of  truth  gradually  entered  his  mind,  he  saw  and  testified  against 
the  enormous  wickedness  that  prevailed  around  him,  and  especially  among 
the  clergy.  Here,  too,  Mr.  Goodell  became  acquainted  with  the  Armenian 
Bishop  Dionysius,  whom  he  surnamed  Carabet,  or  the  forerunner.  He  was 
a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  had  lived  36  years  in  the  convent  at  Jerusa- 
lem. In  Octol^er,  Mr.  Goodell  engaged  him  to  reside  in  his  family  as  a 
teacher.  His  views  were  much  like  those  of  Jacob  Aga,  and,  like  him,  he 
had  dared  to  marry.  Though  still  in  darkness  on  many  important  points, 
and  giving  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  piety,  he  was  a  valuable  assistant  to 
Mr.  Goodell,  not  only  in  his  studies,  but  in  his  religious  conversations  with 
the  people,  and  as  a  translator. 

During  the  year,  the  mission  was  visited  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  Dr.  DaltODy 
of  the  London  Jews'  Society,  and  Mr.  Cook,  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society.  Dr.  Dalton's  medical  services  were  of  great  value,  and  highly 
appreciated.  Except  when  supplied  by  some  of  these  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
Goodell  and  Bird  maintained  public  worship,  in  English,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Abbott,  the  British  Consul,  through  the  year. 

Messrs.  Fisk  and  King  were  stationed  at  Jerusalem.  Till  the  latter  part 
of  April,  however,  Mr.  King  was  at  Jaffa,  and  Mr.  Bird  was  with  Mr.  Fisk 
at  Jerusalem.  On  the  10th  of  February,  the  head  of  the  police,  attended  by 
eight  or  ten  soldiers,  and  the  Latin  Dragoman,  (interpreter,)  came  into  their 
lodgings,  took  possession  of  some  of  their  papers  and  of  their  keys,  sealed 


nobody 

will  receive  or  read  them."  He  afterwards  remarked,  "The  Latins  say 
that  these  are  not  Christian  books."  They  were  sent  to  the  Governor,  with 
the  assurance  that  they  should  be  kept  in  confinement  till  orders  could  be 
received  from  the  Pasha  at  Damascus.  They  appeared  before  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  the  very  place,  as  all  tradition  asserts,  where  Pilate  dwelt,  and 
where  our  Lord  was  condemned.  The  Governor  repeated  the  assertion  of 
thft  Judge,  "  The  Latins  say,  that  these  are  neither  Mussuhnan,  Jewish,  nor 
Christian  books."  This  proves  that  their  arrest  was  the  work  of  the  Latins, 
as  the  Roman  Catholics  are  there  called.  A  crier  was  sent  out,  forbidding 
all  persons  to  receive  their  books,  and  requiring  all  who  had  them  to  deliver 
them  to  th©  Judge.     Learning  from  their  firman  that  they  were  under 
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English  protection,  the  Governor  said  he  con  15  not  imprison  them,  but  they 
should  be  lodged  in  the  Latin  Convent.  Thither  they  were  conducted, 
imssing  along  the  via  dolorosa,  by  which  our  Lord  was  taken  from  Pilate's 
judgment-hall  to  be  crucified.  The  Convent  refused  to  receive  them,  and 
they  were  lodged  among  soldiers  in  a  lower  room  of  the  Governor's  palace. 
The  next  day  he  sent  for  them  again,  professed  to  be  satisfied  Avith  their 
statements,  threw  the  blame  of  their  arrest  upon  the  Judge,  and  sent  them 
to  lodge  with  his  nephew,  where  they  were  treated  with  marked  respect. 
'The  next  day,  after  some  vain  attempts  of  sulwrdinate  ofllcers  to  extort 
presents  from  them,  they  were  released.  In  a  fuw  days,  through  the  prompt 
interference  of  the  English  Consul  at  Jatfa,  to  Avhom  thc}"^  had  written,  all 
their  papers  were  restored.  The  Governor  and  the  Judi^-o  quarreled,  mu- 
tually laying  the  arrest  to  each  other's  charge.  The  Judge  asserted  that 
the  prohibition  to  receive  books  extended  only  to  Mus:^ulrnans.  This  they 
knew  to  be  false ;  but  it  was  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  order,  and  the  j^ale  of 
Bibles  went  on  as  before. 

But  trouble  from  "  the  Latins"  was  not  allowed  to  end  here.  It  had  been 
reported  at  Rome,  that  Mr.  Wolff'  had  hired  the  Jcsiiil  Collego  at  Antoora, 
for  the  use  of  Protestant  missionaries.  The  College  had  indeed  been  hired 
for  that  purpose,  by  Mr.  Way.  The  Cardinal  Somaglia,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda,  wrote  Avithout  delay  to  the  Patriarchal  Vicar  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  the  Maronite  Patriarch,  and  Vicar  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
to  counteract  the  evil.  He  declared  that  such  men  ought  not  to  have  an 
asylum  on  Mount  Lebanon;  exhorted  the  Patriarch  to  make  it  his  first  caro 
to  drive  away  this  spiritual  damage ;  and  requrrcd  the  Vicar  of  Syria  to 
lend  his  aid,  "  in  CA'ery  possible  manner,  to  render  ineffectual  the  aforesaid 
impious  undertaking."  These  letters  Avere  dnted  Jan.  31,  1824.  In  Feb- 
ruary, a  finnan  was  addressed  ))y  the  Sultan  to  all  the  Pashas  in  Western 
Asia,  forbidding  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  commanding  those  who 
had  recei\'cd  copies  to  d< diver  ihcin  up,  and  that  copies  in  the  hands  of  dis- 
tributors should  be  placed  in  so(juostration  till  thoy  could  be  sent  back  to 
Europe.  As  Mussulmans  had  never  before  been  fnrbiddcn  to  read  the 
Scriptures;  as  the  Gn'ck  and  Armenian  cleriry  had  uniformly  appro\'ed 
their  distribution;  as  i\ui  Latins  alone  had  condcnmed  them  as  hooks  "not 
Christian,"  and  opjiused  their  distribution  ;  as  the  PropaG:anda  had  sent  out 
its  letters  just  before  the  firman  Avas  i>suod  ;  and  a-^?  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  Sultan,  espc^cially  during  his  struirgle  with  the  Greeks,  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  his  Maronite  and  other  subj(;cts  of  the  Latin  faith  ;  no  one  can 
doubt  Avhat  influence  moved  him  to  this  act.  It  was  not  rigidly  enforced, 
and  but  partially  obeyed.  In  the  ond,  tlu?  Turkish  authorities  at  Constan- 
tinople and  elsewhere,  thought  fit  to  consider  it  as  having  been  intended 
merely  to  be  a  salutarv  caution  to  Mus'^ulnians. 

The  Maronite  and  Syrian  Patriarchs,  obedient  to  their  Superiors,  issued 
their  anathemas  against  the  '*  iiible-meii,"  and  against  all  avIio  should  re- 
ceive or  retain  their  books. 

Mr.  King  left  Jafili,  and  passing  Mount  Lebanon,  in  June,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Fisk  and  Mr.  Cook,  visited  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Antioch,  and  other 
cities  in  that  region.  From  this  journey,  after  acquiring  much  information, 
and  dispensing  much  truth,  they  returned  to  Beyroot  about  the  middle  of 
Noveml)«^r,  intending  to  sj)end  the  Avinter  in  Jerusalem. 

Indian  Missions.  Great  changes  Avere  made  this  year,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Cherokee  mission.  Experience  had  conclusively  shown  the 
inexpediency  of  large  establishments,  like  that  at  Brainerd.  fo  send  par- 
ticular  directions  from  the  Missionarv  Rooms,  prescribing  what  every  one 
was  to  do  every  day,  in  all  parts  of  the  complicated  business  of  preaching 
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the  gospel,  teaching  the  school,  boarding  the  pupils,  managing  the  farm,  the 
mills  and  the  various  mechanics'  shops,  distnbuting  stores,  making  pur- 
chases, collecting  and  paying  debts,  receiving  visiters,  and  every  other  sub- 
ject on  which  a  question  could  arise,  was  manifestly  impossible.  The 
greater  number  of  questions,  many  of  which  would  be  important,  must  be 
decided  on  the  ground,  by  the  missionaries  themselves.  Leaving  all  such 
questions  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  mission,  led  to  end- 
less consultations,  to  unpleasant  disputes  and  alienations  of  feeling;  wasting^ 
much  valuable  time,  and  often  failing  to  decide  questions  at  all,  till  the  best 
time  for  action  was  past.  Giving  each  department  of  the  business  to  some 
one  man,  to  be  managed  according  to  his  own  judgment  without  consulting 
his  brethren,  would  destroy  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  system.  The  school-master  and  the  farmer  must  have  an  understand- 
ing concerning  the  employment  of  the  boys.  The  itinerants  must  not  take 
the  horses  for  a  journey,  when  the  farmer  would  need  them  for  ploughing. 
If  the  school-master  should  be  sick,  some  one  must  take  his  place.  From 
such  causes,  nearly  every  arrangement  of  this  kind  was  soon  broken  up. 
Putting  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  one  superintendent,  who  should 
decide  all  questions  without  consultation,  and  whom  all  must  obey  without 
questioning,  would  promise  unity  of  design,  and  promptness  and  efficiency 
of  execution  ;  but  it  would  be  altogether  too  despotic  a  system.  Few  per- 
sons of  much  worth  w^ould  place  themselves  under  it ;  and  still  fewer  would 
work  pleasantly  under  it  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  All  these 
difficulties  were  aggravated  by  the  circumstances  inseparable  from  a  new 
settlement  in  the  wilderness,  where  unforeseen  obstacles  were  to  be  over- 
come, and  unexpected  deficiencies  supplied,  by  a  community  of  families 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  unacquainted  with  each  other,  and  accus- 
tomed to  different  habits  of  life  and  modes  of  business.  And  besides  all 
this,  the  community  must  be  made  up  of  persons  who  had  come  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  religion,  and  who,  therefore,  regarded  all  secular 
cares  and  employments  as  affairs  of  subordinate  importance ;  as,  at  best,  un- 
avoidable incumbrances  of  their  main  pursuit,  in  which  they  should  feel  as 
little  interest  as  duty  would  permit.  In  such  circumstances,  the  good  man- 
agement and  economy,  indispensable  to  temporal  prosperity,  could  not  rea- 
sonably be  expected ;  and  the  great  establishment,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  wealth  and  profit,  and  excited  envy,  and  gave  rise  to  injurious 
reports  of  the  worldliness  of  the  mission,  was  really  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  treasury.  For  reasons  of  this  kind,  which  are  given  at  great  length 
and  with  great  ability  in  the  annual  report,  the  Prudential  Committee  and 
the  Board  adopted  the  following  conclusions : 

"  That,  as  the  instruction  of  the  heathen  in  Christian  knowledge  and  true 
piety  is  the  great  object  of  missions,  this  object  should  be  held  continually  in 
view  on  mission  ground,  from  the  very  first;  and  it  should,  therefore,  never 
be  merged  under  a  mass  of  secular  cares : — That  the  mission  schools,  which 
afford  so  many  favorable  means  of  access  to  the  people,  are  principally  to 
bo  valued  hy  missionaries,  on  account  of  the  use  which  can  be  made  of  them 
in  communicating  divine  truth : — That  our  main  reliance  must  be  placed  on 
the  plain  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  for  any  permanent  melioration  of  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  any  heathen  people  : — That  the  secular  labors  of  each 
station,  even  the  largest,  should  be  as  few  and  as  simple  as  possible : — 
That,  therefore,  it  is  better  that  the  natives  should  get  mechanics  to  live 
among  them,  unconnected  with  any  missionary  station,  than  that  the  atten- 
tion of  missionaries  should  be  distracted  by  diversified  and  complicated 
labors : — That  the  number  of  missionaries  and  assistants  in  one  place  should 
be  as  small  as  can  be  consistent  \vith  the  care  of  a  large  family :  and,  That 
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much  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  establishment  and  instruction  of 
small  schools,  wherever  they  can  be  commenced  with  a  favorable  prospect 
of  success." 

These  convictions  had  for  some  time  been  gaining  strength  and  definite- 
ness  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee.  They  had  been  much  strengthened 
by  a  visit  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  Brainerd  in  1822.  Even  then, 
the  Cherokees  were  gradually  transferring  their  affections  and  hopes  from 
3rainerd  to  the  smaller  stations.  The  more  intelligent  among  them,  such 
as  Hicks  and  Reece,  saw  clearly  the  foundation  of  the  difRculty,  and  how 
it  most  be  removed.  In  conformity  with  these  views,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  visited  the  mission  in  March,  and  after  full  examination  and  con- 
sultation, made  the  following  assic^nments ;  which  reduced  the  number  of 
residents  at  Brainerd  about  one  half : — 

Mr.  Hoyt  and  Mr.  Ellis  to  reside  at  Willstown. — Mr.  Chamberlain's  fam- 
ily to  reside  at  Willstown;  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be  principally  employed  as 
an  evangelist,  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  Cherokee  nation. — Mr.  Potter 
and  Mr.  Butrick  to  spend  some  part  of  their  time,  alternately,  in  evangelical 
labors  at  Brainerd,  and  in  the  vicinity. — Mr.  J.  C.  Els  worth  to  return  to 
Brainerd  and  his  place  at  Haweis  to  be  supplied  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Frtd- 
eric  Elsworth. — Dr.  Butler  to  reside  at  Creek  Path,  and  teach  the  school 
there. — ^Messrs.  Dean,  Parker,  Blunt  and  Hemmingway  to  remain  at  Brain- 
erd.— Mr.  Hall  to  remain  at  Carmel,  and  Mr.  Proctor  at  High  tower. — Mr. 
Vail  and  Mr.  Holland  to  reside  at  a  new  station,  about  25  miles  N.  E.  of 
Brainerd. — Mr.  Elsworth  to  teach  the  boys*  school,  and  superintend  the  sec- 
ular concerns  at  Brainerd ;  and  Miss  Sawyer  to  teach  the  girls'  school. 

This  dispersion,  besides  avoiding  the  evils  already  mentioned,  secured  a 
more  intimate  union  of  the  mission  with  the  Cherokees.  Its  several  parts 
appeared  less  like  a  civilizing  and  Christianizing  pp,wer  from  abroad,  set 
down  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  more  like  a  civilized  and  Christian  part  of 
themselves.  The  "leaven"  was  made  more  perfectly  a  part  of  the  "  lump" 
to  be  leavened,  and  could  more  easily  extend  its  influence  through  the 
whole  mass.  The  specimens  of  civilization,  too,  exhibited  at  the  small 
stations,  were  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  Cherokees  to  serve  as  models 
and  stimulants ;  but  at  the  same  time  were  not  so  far  in  advance,  as  to  dis- 
courage them  by  a  superiority  which  they  felt  unable  to  imitate. 

The  whole  subject  deserves  the  careful  study  of  those  who  would  have 
the  Board  engage  in  sending  out  missionary  colonies.  Laymen  of  suffi- 
cient enterprise  and  piety  may  doubtless  do  much  good  by  settling  in 
heathen  lands,  and  introducing  Christian  morals  and  the  arts  of  civilization  ; 
but  they  ought  to  go  as  individuals  or  colonists,  and  not  under  the  direction 
or  on  the  responsibility  of  a  missionary  society. 

How  far  these  changes  contributed  to  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  mission, 
this  year,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  ;  but  they  were  doubtles^s  favorable  to  it. 
At  Carmel,  formerly  called  Taloney,  18  adults  were  baptized  in  March,  and 
in  June,  the  whole  number  baptized  on  a  profession  of  their  faith  during  four- 
teen months,  was  47,  of  Avhom  44  were  natives.  The  desire  for  Christian 
instruction  was  increasing  throughout  that  vicinity.  At  Hightower,  40 
miles  southwest  of  Carmel,  16  were  admitted  to  a  profession  of  their  faith 
in  April.  Among  them  was  the  chief  man  of  that  district,  who  was  about 
60  years  of  age.  There  were  also  instances  of  serious  inquiry  and  hope- 
ful conversion  at  Haweis,  Willstown  and  Creek  Path,  and  even  in  parts  of 
the  nation  which  were  only  occasionally  visited  by  an  evangelist.  At  Wills- 
town,  a  church  was  organized  on  the  10th  of  October,  containing  nine  con- 
verted Cherokees.  The  church  was  formed  on  the  Presbyterian  model,  and 
one  of  the  converts  was  chosen  as  an  elder. 
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In  September,  the  churches  at  Brainerd,  Carmel,  Hightower  and  Wilk- 
town*  wore  received  into  the  Union  Presbytery  in  East  Tennessee.  The 
Pastors  and  elders  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  were  most 
cordially  welcomed. 

Among  the  Choctaws,  there  Avas  some  special  attention  to  diyine 
truth,  and  some  instances  of  conversion  occurred,  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  both  at  Elliot  and  at  Mayhew.  Two  Choctaws,  the  first  fruits  from 
that  nation,  wore  admitted  to  the  church.  Several  families,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  any  of  the  stations,  appeared  to  receive  benefit  during  this  gra- 
cious visitation.  Notwithstanding  occasional  instances  of  dissatisfaction, 
the  schools  continued  to  gain  confidence  among  the  people,  and  several  new 
schools  were  opened  in  neighborhoods  where  they  were  earnestly  requested. 
This  mission  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  September,  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Moseley. 

At  D wight,  a  uniform  course  of  very  moderate  prosperity  afforded  but 
little  to  record.  There  was  no  general  or  extensive  revival ;  but  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Spirit  were  evidently 
enjoyed.  The  journal  of  the  mission  closes  with  the  remark,  that  the  gos- 
pel nad  bolh  more  extensively  preached  than  formerly,  its  influence  on  the 
people  more  visibly  manifested,  and  a  few  had  been  added  to  the  Lord. 

Much  assistance  was  rendered,  this  year,  by  Mr.  David  Brown,  who 
acted  as  an  interpreter,  and  Avas  faithful  and  useful  to  his  brethren  in  pri- 
vate conversation.  Chiefly  through  his  influence,  a  form  of  government 
and  code  of  laws  were  drawn  up  and  adopted.  He  was  chosen  secretary  to 
both  branches  of  the  government. 

Sandwich  Islands.  The  good  work  went  on  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
In  January,  Messrs.  Goodrich  and  Ruggles  sailed  from  Honolulu,  to  estab- 
lish a  new  station  at  Waiakea,  in  the  district  of  Hilo,  on  the  northeastern 
side  of  Hawaii.  Here,  notwithstanding  some  opposition,  they  were  on  the 
whole  well  received  and  successful  in  their  labors.  In  the  autumn,  it  was 
reported  that  they  were  su fieri ng  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
brethren  made  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  send  thent  supplies  from  Ho- 
nolulu. Hopu,  at  Kailua,  having  heard  the  same  report,  volunteered  to 
travel  across  the  island  alone,  on  foot,  carrying  a  load  of  light  articles,  by 
the  sale  of  which  their  wants  might  be  supplied. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Naihe  and  his  wife  Kapiolani,  and  of  "  the 
aged  Kamakau,"  Mr.  Ely  removed  from  Kilua,  16  miles  south,  to  Kaawa- 
loa,  where  Capt.  Cook  was  killed.  In  April,  Kamakau  requested  baptism, 
and  was  propounded  for  admission  to  the  church.  Kapiolani,  too,  appeared 
to  be  truly  pious. 

Kiamoku,  (Gov.  Cox,)  died  in  March,  while  Mr.  Ellis,  at  the  request  of 
the  chiefs,  was  engaged  in  prayer  for  him.  The  chief  himself,  when  very 
near  his  end,  was  overheard,  praying,  **  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  me.  Thou 
hast  been  acquainted  with  me  from  my  childhood,  and  knowest  all  my  sins 
and  follies.  Remove  my  sins  and  pardon  me."  His  brother  and  sisters 
earnestly  requested  that  he  might  be  baptized ;  but  as  he  himself  had  not 
requested  it,  as  the  evidence  of  his  piety  was  ])y  no  means  decisive,  and  as 
compliance  might  encourage  the  belief  that  baptism  has  power  to  save,  the 
brethren  declined. 

His  death  was  followed  by  that  of  Tamoree,t  in  May.  No  chief  on  the 
Islands  had  shown  more  decided  evidence  of  intelligent  and  deep  seated 

*  Tho  vote  lo  receive  this  Church  must  have  been  passed  in  anticipation  of  its  existence  |  H 
the  Church  was  not  formed  till  October, 
t  According  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  orthog;raph;r,  it  should  be  Kaumualii. 
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piety.  Previous  to  his  last  sickness,  he  had,  in  several  instances,  taken  part 
in  rcligiouR  conferences,  impressively  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  repent 
and  embrace  the  gospel ;  earnestly  insisting  that  repentance  must  be  from 
the  heart,  and  not  merely  outward. 

His  son  George,  or  Humehume,  the  reader  will  recollect,  was  educated  at 
Cornwall,  but  was  not  regarded  as  pious.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  ad- 
dre!«sed  a  letter  to  Rihoriho,  whom  he  styled  "  king  of  the  windward  Is- 
lands." This  was  understood  as  implying,  that  he  was  not  king  of  Kaui 
and  its  dependencies.  A  few  months  afterwards,  Rihoriho  visited  Kaui 
in  an  open  canoe,  with  a  few  attendants,  thus  placing  himself  in  the  power 
of  Tamoree.  The  latter,  however,  received  him  with  ihc  respect  due  to  his 
rank,  and  publicly  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  Rihoriho  then  publicly 
confirmed  Tamoree  in  the  government  of  Kaui.  Soon  after,  a  vessel  hav- 
ing arrived  from  Oahu,  Rihoriho  invited  Tamoree  on  Iward,  and  then  gave 
secret  orders  to  sail  for  Honolulu.  Here  Tamoree,  thus  torn  from  his  wife 
Kapuli.  was  married  to  Kaahumanu,  a  widow  of  Tamahamaha.  Another 
chief  was  appointed  to  govern  Kaui  in  his  absence,  and  he  was  never  allowed 
to  return.  By  his  personal  character,  rank  and  coimexions,  he  was  enabled 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  the  mission.  He  becjucathed  Kaui 
to  Kalaimoku  and  Kaahumanu,  the  regents,  in  trust  for  Rihoriho.  After 
his  death,  Kalaimoku  visited  Kaui  to  receive  the  submission  and  presents  of 
its  various  chieftains.  George,  among  others,  made  ready  his  gifts  and 
set  forward  to  present  them ;  but  on  the  way  he  was  met  by  Kiaimakaui 
and  others,  who  engaged  him  to  head  a  rebellion,  promising  to  make  him 
king  of  Kaui ;  telling  him  that  the  island  was  his  father's,  and  should  bo 
his.  They  were  pagans,  and  George  was  of  no  religion.  On  the  8th  of 
August,  George  suddenly  attacked  the  fort  at  Waimoa,  but  Avas  repulsed. 
Kalaimoku  immediately  gave  orders  that  thanks  should  be  returned  to  Je- 
hovah for  his  protection  ;  and  then  sent  the  missionaries  to  Oahu,  in  a  ship 
which  he  despatched  for  reinforcements.  A  thousand  men  soon  arrived,  a 
general  Ixiltle  was  fought,  in  which  the  insurgents  were  totally  defeated; 
losing  30  or  40  men  in  the  action,  and  100  or  more  in  the  pursuit  that  fol- 
lowed. Kiaimakaui  was  among  the  slain.  The  victors  lost  but  one  man. 
George  escaped  to  the  mountains.  Kalaimoku,  who,  contrary  to  former 
custom,  had  through  the  whole  war  endeavored  to  diminish  the  effusion  of 
blood,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  taken  alive  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  was  foimd  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  without  food,  clothes 
or  arms,  with  no  possession  except  a  little  rum  in  a  joint  of  bamboo,  which 
he  immediately  swallowed,  and  which,  debilitated  and  half  intoxicated  as 
he  was,  came  near  ending  his^HA*.  He  was  kept  as  a  prisoner  at  large,  and 
treated  with  kindness. 

In  May,  the  house  of  worship  at  Honolulu  took  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  consumed.  A  fire  was  formerly  an  occasion  of  plunder  ;  but  now  the 
people  were  active  in  saving  the  furniture,  doors  and  windows.  Of  his 
own  accord,  Kalaimoku  the  next  day  ordered  timber  to  be  brought  for 
another ;  and  in  a  few  weeks,  a  larger  and  better  one  was  finished  and  ded- 
icated. 

The  schools  flourished  ;  though  the  business  of  instruction  was  much  re- 
tarded for  want  of  books.  April  13,  Mr.  Loomis,  at  Honolulu,  finish  d 
printing  an  edition  of  3000  copies  of  elementary  lessons  in  spelling  and 
reading.  That  very  evening,  the  regents  convened  the  people,  "  to  make 
known,"  they  said,  "  our  resolution  concerning  learning  and  the  law  of  Je- 
hovah." They  declared  their  resolution  to  receive  instruction  themselves, 
to  observe  the  Sabbath,  worship  God,  obey  his  law,  and  have  their  people 
taught,     Tamoree,  who  was  yet  living,  had  long  been  iu  favor  o{  \V\  ^tiA. 
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Kalaimokii  said  it  would  have  been  done  long  before,  but  for  the  habits  of 
the  king.  The  chiefs  kept  their  word.  At  a  public  examination  of  the 
schools,  Knahumanu  was  the  first  pupil  examined.  She  selected  some  of 
the  most  forward  scholars,  to  teach  in  other  districts.  The  people  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  islands  were  ordered  to  build  school  houses  and  receive 
instruction.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  50  natives  were  employed  as 
teachers,  and  at  least  2000  had  learned  to  read. 

The  cause  of  good  morals  was  promoted,  both  among  the  islanders  and 
llic  seamen  in  port.  In  March,  Capt.  Arthur  brought  the  copy  of  an  agree- 
ment for  the  promotion  of  temperance,  to  be  printed  at  the  mission  press ; 
and  in  November,  Captains  Clasby  and  Paddock  brought  forward  another, 
which  contained  a  pledge  not  only  against  intemperance,  but  against  per- 
mitting females  to  come  on  board  the  ships  for  immoral  purposes.  These 
agreements  were  signed  and  observed  by  a  fe<V.  A  distillery  belonging  to 
natives,  was  closed  by  order  of  the  government,  in  April. 

The  cause  of  religion  advanced.     Of  this,  the  hundreds,  and  even  thous' 
ands,  who  habitually  attended  public  worship,  were  not  the  only  proofs.    The 
people  had  never  thought  of  acting  accordinsr  to  their  own  judgment  on  any 
subject.     The  command  of  the  chief  was  law,  and  supplied  the  place  of 
thought  and  of  opinion.     If  the  chief  spoke  in  favor  of  worship,  they  must 
go.     But  most  of  the  highest  chiefs  themselves  showed  gratifymg  evidence 
of  piety,  and  interesting  individual  instances  were  found  among  the  common 
people.     In  October,  the  little  sister  of  the  king,  with  her  attendants,  were 
led  away  to  engage  in  an  idolatrous  sacrifice ;  but  several  of  her  attendants 
would  take  no  part  in  it.     This  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  company,  to  which 
they  belonged,  of  "  praying  men,"  so  called  because  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  family  and  secret  prayer.     The  compajiy  was  convened,  consisting  of 
about  twelve.     The  eldest  of  them  stated,  as  Mr.  Stewart  informs  us,  that 
"  it  was  by  coming  to  the  chapel,  that  he  beiran  to  love  the  word  of  God; 
that  now  his  love  for  it  was  very  great ;  and  that  he  hated  all  his  former 
ways,  and  loved  every  thing  that  was  good  ;  adding,  *  Great  is  my  compas- 
sion for  the  dark  hearts  that  have  been  kindling  fire  to  their  old  gods,  and 
strong  is  my  prayer  that  God  will  forgive  their  sin,  and  send  them  his  Holy 
Spirit.*     In  his  whole  statement  there  was  a  simplicity  of  language  and 
manner,  and  an  artlessness  and  sincerity,  that  evidently  affected  the  hearts  of 
all  present.     Our  Christian  sensibility  was  deeply  touched.     His  counte- 
nance and  gestures  spoke  even  more  for  him  than  his  words,  and  we  could 
but  entertain  very  favorable  hopes  of  his  case.     The  meeting  was  closed  by  a 
prayer  and  doxology.     We  called  on  Puaaiti  to  address  the  throne  of  grace. 
We  had  never  heard  him  pray ;  but  his  petitions  were  made  with  a  pathos 
of  feeling,  a  fervency  of  spirit,  a  fluency  and  propriety  of  diction,  and  above 
all  a  humility  of  soul,  that  plainly  told  he  was  no  stranger  there.     His 
bending  posture,  his  clasped  hands,  his  elevated,  but  sightless  countenance, 
the  peculiar  emphasis  with  which  he  uttered  the  exclamation,  *  O  Jehovah !' 
his  tenderness,  his  importunity,  made  us  feel  that  he  was  praying  to  a  God 
not  afar  off,  but  to  one  who  was  nigh,  even   in  the  midst  of^  us.     His  was  a 
prayer  not  to  be  forgotten  ;  it  touched  our  very  souls,  and  we  believe  would' 
have  touched  the  soul  of  any  one  not  a  stranger  to  the  meltings  of  a  pious 
spirit." 

Anna,  the  Tahitian  deacon,  returned  to  his  own  country  in  March,  on  ac- 
count of  the  health  of  his  wife.  In  September,  by  the  advice  of  the  mis- 
sion, Mr.  Ellis  accepted  the  offer  of  a  passage  to  the  United  States ;  a 
change  of  climate  being  thought  indispensable  to  save  the  life  of  Mrs.  Ellis. 
He  arrived  at  New  Bedford  in  March  of  the  next  year,  repaired  to  Boston, 
consulted  with  the  Prudential  Committee  and  other  friends  of  missions,  vis- 
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laBy  parts  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  for  the  promotion  of  the 
,  and  after  a  most  gratifying  and  useful  visit,  proceeded  to  London, 
expense  of  his  passage  was  defrayed  by  the  Board.  The  health  of 
ife  not  permitting  his  return  to  the  Pacific,  Mr.  Ellis  has  since  been 
»yed  as  Secretary  to  the  London  Missionary  Society.  A  house,  which 
Lilis  had  erected  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  was  presented  by  that  So- 
to the  Board  in  1834. 
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,  MTeetiof  at  Nortbampton.  Union  with  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Committee 
c  Foreign  Mission  School.— Bemhay  Missionary  Union.— Receptions  to  the  church  in  Cey- 
-Popish  mob  at  Malta.  Adventures  of  Mr.  Fisk  and  Mr.  King  in  Palestine.  Mr.  King's 
■.  Death  of  Mr.  Fisk.— Indian  Missions.  Mr.  Ledbetter's  proceedings.  Attention  to  lu* 
laagaa^es.  Guess'  alphabet.  Cherokee  translations. — Sandwich  Islands.  Increasing  ev* 
:et  of  ptety.  Admissions  to  the  church.  Capt.  Buckle  and  Leuiki.  Riot  at  Lahaina.  As- 
oa  the  mission  house.  Arrival  of  the  Blonde,  with  the  remains  of  the  king  and  queen.  Ka* 
■i  ai  tlM  great  crater.    Piogress  on  Hawaii. 

e  sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  tvtis  held  at  Northampton,  September  21, 
id  23.  The  officers  of  the  last  year  were  re-elected. 
e  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  were 
16,13 ;  of  which  $53,725,48  were  from  donations  and  legacies.  The 
ents  to  meet  current  expenses  were  $41.468,53 ;  for  debts  due  at  the 
lencement  of  the  year,  $14,247,65 ;  leaving  of  the  debts  unpaid,  $28. 
statement,  however,  does  not  show  the  actual  expense  of  the  opera- 
of  the  Board  for  the  year.  According  to  an  arrangement  made  with 
Newton,  at  Calcutta,  he  had  paid  nearly  the  whole  expense  of  the  mis- 
in  the  East  Indies,  for  which  he  was  to  draw  bills  on  the  Board,  pay- 
in  London.  These  the  Board  could  meet,  by  purchasing  bills  at  home, 
wyable  in  London ;  and  thus  the  necessity  of  shipping  dollars  to  In- 
md  of  providing  funds  in  advance,  losing  the  interest  on  many  thous- 
loUars  annually,  was  avoided. 

communication  was  presented  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  McAuley,  the 
Dr.  William  McMurray,  and  the  Rev.  James  C.  Crane,  as  Commis- 
rsfrom  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  stating  that  they  had  a 
sition  to  make  relative  to  an  amalgamation  of  that  Society  with  the 
•ican  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  more  elfectual  promotion  of 
reat  objects  of  the  two  institutions;  whereupon,  these  gentlemen  were 
kI  to  sit  with  the  Board  as  Honorary  Members,  during  the  session.  To 
rstand  the  bearings  of  this  transaction,  some  events  of  preceding  years 
be  noticed. 

le  New  York,  Northern  and  Western  Missionary  Societies,  whose  for- 
m  was  mentioned  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  this  work,  engaged, 
ding  to  their  ability,  in  missions  to  both  whites  and  Indians  along  what 
then  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  United  States  ;  but  they  engaged 
very  extensive  plans,  and  being  local  societies,  could  not  expect  to 
en  a  very  general  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions  to  the  heathen, 
jthinc:  more  was  needed,  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  the  Presbyterian 
ch.  ^The  American  Board,  therefore,  during  its  meeting  at  Worcester, 
jptember,  1811,  adopted  a  resolution,  the  substance  of  which  is  recited 
3  following  reply,  which  it  called  forth: — 

kt  a  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  held 
liludelphia,  June  2,  1812, 

18 
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"  The  Committee  to  which  was  referred  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Moder- 
ator, by  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  reported  ;  and  the  report,  being  read,  was  adopted,  and  is  as 
follows  :  viz. 

"  That  having  had  under  consideration  the  important  and  interesting  vote 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners,  by  which  they  submit  to  the  As- 
sembly, *  The  expediency  of  forming  an  Institution  similar  to  theirs,  be- 
tween which  and  theirs,  there  may  be  such  a  co-operation  as  shall  promote 
the  great  object  of  missions  amongst  unevaiigelizcd  nations;'  it  appears 
proper  to  slate, 

"  1.  That  it  is  matter  of  sincere  joy,  in  their  apprehension,  to  all  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men — a  joy  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee doubt  not  that  the  Assembly  has  a  lively  participation, — that  the 
brethren  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
have,  by  the  exertions  they  have  used  and  the  success  of  those  exertions, 
demonstrated,  that  the  Churches  of  America  are  desirous  to  embark  with 
their  Protestant  Brethren  in  Europe,  in  the  holy  enterprize  of  evangelizing 
the  heathen. 

"  2.  That  as  the  churches  under  the  care  of  the  Assembly  rejoice  in  the 
foreign  missions  organized  and  about  to  be  organized,  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners,  so,  as  opportunity  favors,  they  ought  to  aid  them, 
as  they  have  in  a  measure  already  aided  them,  by  contributions  to  their 
funds,  and  every  other  facility  which  they  could  offer  to  so  commendable  an 
undertaking. 

"  3.  That,  as  the  business  of  foreign  missions  may  probably  be  best  man- 
aged under  the  direction  of  a  single  Board,  so  the  numerous  and  exlensive 
engagements  of  the  Assembly  in  regard  to  Domestic  Missions,  render  it  ex- 
tremely inconvenient,  at  this  time,  to  take  a  part  in  the  business  of  foreign 
missions.  And  the  Assembly,  it  is  apprehended,  may  the  rather  decline 
these  missions,  inasmuch  as  the  Commitiee  are  informed  that  Missionary 
Societies  have  lately  been  instituted  in  several  places,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  make  foreign  missions  a  particular  object 
of  their  attention. 

•*  Ordered,  that  the  Stated  Clerk  transmit  an  attested  copy  of  the  above 
report,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  as  an  answer  to  the  letter  directed  by  him  to  the  Moderator 
of  the  Gijneral  Assembly." 

The  societies  here  mentioned  were  probably  auxiliary  to  the  American 
Board  ;  as  it  is  not  known  that  any  others  had  been  very  *•  lately  "  formed. 
From  this  time,  many  auxiliaries  to  the  Board  were  organized,  and  many 
donations  made,  by  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  app^ured, 
however,  to  Samuel  J.  Mills,  that  another  organization  was  needed. 
Through  his  influence, — as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Grilfin, — the  "  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society"  was  brought  into  existence.  It  was  formed  by 
a  joint  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  which  met  for  that  purpose  at 
New  York,  July  25,  1817.  Its  object  was  declared  to  be,  "  to  spread  the 
gospel  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  the  Inhabitants  of  Mexico 
and  South  America,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  heathen  and  anti-Christian 
world."  Its  first  Board  of  officers  were,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
President;  Robert  Lenox,  Es(|.,  Henry  Rutgers,  Esq.,  Joseph  Nourse,  Esq., 
Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Livingston,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Proudfit, 
Vice  Presidents ;  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Milledoler,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Mr, 
Zechariah  Lewis,  Recording  Secretary ;  Mr.  Divie  Bethune,  Treasurer ; 
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Rev.  Drs.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  James  Richards,  J.  B.  Romeyn,  Rev.  Messrs. 
Gardiner  Spring,  Stephen  N.  Rowan,  Robert  B.  E.  McLeod,  Messrs.  Rens- 
selaer Havens,  John  E.  Caldwell,  Isaac  Heyer,  G.  B.  Vroom,  Andrew  Fos- 
ter, and  Samuel  Boyd,  other  managers.  To  the  direction  of  this  Board, 
the  concerns  of  the  New  York,  Northern  and  Western  Missionary  Societies 
were  gradually  transferred. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1819,  the  Society  sent  out  Mr.  Epaphras  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Job  P.  Vinal  on  an  exploring  tour  beyond  the  Mississippi.  They 
were  at  Brainerd  in  June,  and  thence  proceeded  west,  with  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Hicks  to  the  Cherokee  chiefs  on  the  Arkansas.  Having  crossed  the 
Mississippi,  visited  the  Cherokees  and  Osages,  and  selected  a  station  among 
the  latter,  Mr.  Chapman  returned.  Mr.  Vinal,  it  was  supposed,  died  in  at- 
tempting to  return,  in  feeble  health,  from  the  Arkansas  country  by  way  of 
New  Orleans.  The  first  mission  sent  out  by  the  new  society,  left  New 
York,  April  20,  1820,  to  go  by  way  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Arkansas. 
Nearly  810,000  were  contributed  for  their  support  in  a  few  days  in  New 
York,  93,000  in  Philadelphia,  and  liberal  sums  at  Pittsburgh  and  other 
places  on  the  route.  The  mission  consisted  of  the  Rev.  William  F.  Vaill, 
of  North  Guilford,  Ct. ;  Rev.  Epaphras  Chapman,  of  East  Haddam,  Ct. ; 
Dr.  Marcus  Palmer,  of  Greenwich,  Ct. ;  six  farmers  and  mechanics,  Mrs. 
Vaill  and  Mrs.  Chapman,  and  six  unmarried  female  assistants.  More  than 
half  the  members  of  the  mission  were  from  Connecticut ;  the  others,  from 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Two  of  the  female  assistants,  Miss  Lines  and 
Miss  Hoyt,  died  on  the  way,  and  nearly  all  suffered  severely  from  fever. 
About  the  end  of  the  year,  they  arrived  at  their  station  on  the  Neosho,  or 
Grand  Rivef,  which  they  named  Union.  The  design  of  the  Society  had 
been,  to  establish  a  mission  among  the  Cherokees  of  the  Arkansas  ;  but  un- 
derstanding that  the  American  Board  had  made  arrangements  for  a  mission 
there,  to  avoid  collision  of  interests,  the  design  was  relinquished. — In  Au- 
gust, 1825,  the  Society  had  under  its  care,  ten  missionary  stations,  seven 
ordained  missionaries,  and  twenty  male  and  thirty  female  assistants. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  on  the  15th  of  August,  1825, — 
to  quote  the  language  of  the  records, — '*  On  a  dcvolopement  being  made  of 
the  state  of  our  funds,  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  it  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed,  to  confer  with 
the  *  American  Board  for  Forei^m  Missions,'  on  the  subject  of  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  societies.'*  On  the  22d,  at  a  very  full  special  meeting, 
called  for  that  purpose,  this  resolution  Avas  taken  up ;  and  "  after  consider- 
able discussion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,"  to  appoint  the  Rev.  Drs.  Mc- 
Auley  and  McMurray,  with  the  Domestic  Secretary,  Mr.  Crane,  to  attend 
the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Board  at  Northampton,  for  the  purpose 
named  in  the  original  motion.  Tliese  commissioners  having  now  arrived 
and  been  introduced,  as  already  related,  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Evartsand  Dr. 
Griliin  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  confer  Avith  them.  The  joint 
committee  reported  in  favor  of  tlie  proposed  union.  The  commissioners 
from  the  Society  at  New  York  then  addrosr-ed  the  Board,  urging  the  con- 
summation of  the  union  by  the  following  arirmnents : — 

"  That  the  most  friendly  relations  and  f(»<»lings  now  exist  between  tho 
General  Assembly  and  the  Synods,  and  tho  Orthodox  Associations  of  New 

Ensrland. 

That  the  spirit  of  controversy  having  subsided,  the  intelligent  and  candid 
of  the  Christian  public  are  all  satished,  that  the  same  Gospel  which  is 
preached  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  and  Western  States,  is  preached  also 

in  the  Eastern  States.  .    i      i  r^        i 

That  the  missionaries  of  both  societies  preach  precisely  the  same  Gospel 
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to  the  heathen  ;  and  that  the  same  regulations  are  adopted  hy  both  in  the 
management  of  missions. 

That  both  derive  much  of  their  funds  from  the  same  churches  and  indi- 
viduals ;  that  the  great  body  of  Christians  do  not  perceive  or  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  institutions,  and  consequently  do  not  perceive  any 
necessity  for  two,  and  regret  the  existence  of  two ;  and  that  many  churches 
and  individuals,  unwilling  to  evince  a  preference  for  either,  are  thus  pre- 
vented from  acting  promptly,  and  from  contributing  liberally  to  either. 

That  both  societies  are  evidently  embarrassed  and  cramped,  through  the 
fear  of  collision  and  difficulty ;  and  that  the  agents  of  both  are  discouraged 
and  limited  in  their  operations  by  the  same  apprehension. 

That  the  objects,  principles,  and  operations,  of  both  are  so  entirely  similar, 
that  there  can  be  no  good  reason  assigned  for  maintaining  two. 

That  the  claims  upon  the  churches  are  becoming  so  numerous  and  fre- 
quent, and  the  necessities  of  the  destitute  so  urgent,  that  all  institutions  are 
sacredly  bound  to  observe  the  most  rigid  economy ;  and  that  by  the  union, 
much  that  is  now  expended  for  the  support  of  ofBces,  officers,  agents,  &c. 
will  be  saved  for  the  general  objects  of  the  societies. 

And  lastly,  that  the  prevailing  feeling  in  the  churches  demands  -  a  union 
between  the  two  societies,  and  will  eventually  make  it  unavoidably  nec- 
essary. 

After  these  statements,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  the  terms,  on 
which  they  supposed  the  union  might  be  formed  with  the  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  Their  report,  after  much  and  deliberate  di8CUssion,was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  received  the  concurrence  of  the 
Commissioners  from  New  York.     It  was  as  follows  : 

"  Prelvninary  terms  in  contemplation  of  union, — As  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  societies  cannot  be  completed  till  after  it  shall  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  highest  judicatories  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  which  cannot  take  place  before  the  meeting  of  those 
bodies  in  May  next,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  on  the  other  part,  agree  to  these  five  preliminary  arti- 
cles; viz. 

"  1.  A  document  shall  be  issued  jointly  by  the  Prudential  Committee  of 
this  Board,  and  by  the  Directors  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
as  soon  as  it  can  bo  conveniently  prepared,  stating  and  explaining  in  what 
sense  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  is  a  Na- 
tional Institution  ;  how  it  is  organized  ;  the  reasons  for  hoping  and  believ- 
ing, that  this  organization  will  continue  to  receive  the  confidence  of  the 
Christian  community  ;  and  the  reasons  which  have  had  weight  in  promoting 
the  contemplated  union. 

**  2,  During  the  interval,  which  must  elapse  between  the  present  time 
and  May  next,  the  Directors  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  will 
make  all  practicable  exertions  to  replenish  its  Treasury ;  so  that,  should  the 
proposed  union  take  place,  the  engagements  to  be  assumed  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  may  be  as  few  and  small  as 
possible. 

"3.  The  Directors  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  will  corres- 
pond with  the  missionaries  under  its  care,  explaining  to  them  the  proposed 
union,  and  advising  them,  if  the  measure  should  be  adopted,  to  transfer 
thefr  relation  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

"4.  That  the  Directors  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  will 
direct  the  missionaries  of  the  several  stations,  not  to  enter  upon  any  new 
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measures  involving  expense,  and  generally  to  practice  the  strictest  economy, 
till  the  result  of  this  proposed  measure  shall  be  known. 

•*  6.  As  the  Directors  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  contem- 
^te  sending  an  agent  to  visit  the  stations  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Prudential  Committee  will,  if  practicable,  send  an  agent  al^o  to  accom- 
piny  him,  and  ascertain,  from  personal  inspection,  the  condition  of  those 
stations. 

"  Permanent  terms  of  union. — The  following  principles  are  adopted  as 
the  basis  of  the  proposed  union,  which  principles,  when  consented  to  by 
the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  the  judicatories  above  refer- 
red to,  shall  thenceforward  be  binding  on  both  societies : 

**  1.  The  Missionaries  now  in  the  employment  of  the  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  shall,  if  their  character  and  standing  remain  unim- 
petched,  be  received  as  missionaries  of  the  Board ;  and,  if  any  of  them 
should  be  unwilling  to  enter  into  this  new  relation,  they  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  retire  from  the  stations  which  they  now  occupy. 

"S-.  The  property,  of  every  kind,  belonging  to  the  United  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  whether  at  the  missionary  stations  or  elsewhere,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
on  the  ratification  of  this  union. 

**  3.  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  will 
aifsume  all  the  engagements  of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  as 
they  shall  stand  at  the  time  of  said  ratification  ;  it  being  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  fourth  preliminary  article  shall  have  been  complied  with. 

*•  4-  In  the  election  of  members  according  to  the  provisions  of  its  char- 
ter; in  the  appointment  of  missionaries,  occasional  agents,  and  other  func- 
tionaries; and  in  the  administration  of  all  its  concerns;  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  will  endeavor  to  merit  the 
high  character  of  a  truly  National  institution,  and  to  acquire  and  retain  the 
affections  and  confidence  of  all  classes  of  persons,  Avho  have  heretofore 
aided  either  of  these  societies,  and  of  all  others  who  may  wish  to  promote 
the  salvation  of  tlie  heathen. 

**  5.  As  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  has 
heretofore  consisted,  with  few  exceptions,  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Pres- 
byterian, Reformed  Dutch,  and  Congregational  Churches  ;  and  as  its  na- 
tional character  will  always  insure  the  election  of  a  competent  and  satisfac- 
tory irumbcr  of  persons  from  these  religious  communities,  the  Board  will 
send  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  General  Sy- 
nod of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  the  several  General  Associations 
in  the  New  England  States,  as  many  copies  of  its  Annual  Report,  and 
other  printed  documents,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  furnish  each  member  of 
these  bodies  with  a  copy  ;  not  only  as  a  token  of  respect,  but  that  means  of 
information  may  be  afforded  in  regard  to  the  measures  of  the  Board  and  its 
missionaries,  and  to  any  success,  which  God  may  grant  to  its  exertions. 

**  6.  The  highest  judicatories  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  will  recommend  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions,  as  a  National  institution,  and  entitled  to  the  warm 
support  and  efficient  patronage  of  the  churches  under  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. 

*'  7.  The  periodical  publications  of  the  Board  shall  be  sent  gratuitously 
to  all  societies  and  individuals,  now  entitled  to  the  periodical  publications 
of  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society;  and,  on  the  ratification  of 
this  union,  the  Missionary  Herald  shall  take  the  place  of  the  Missionary 
Register." 

The  several  bodies,  whose  assent  was  necessary  to  the  consummation  of 
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this  union,  took  up  the  subject  at  their  next  meetings.     Though  they  took 
place  in  1826,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  record  them  here. 

The  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  New 
York,  May  10,  1826,  "  Resolved,  That  this  Society  cordially  approve  tho 
measures  adopted  by  their  Board  of  Managers,  in  relation  to  the  union  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and  the  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society." 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  took  up  the  report  of 
a  committee  on  this  subject  on  the  27th  of  May,  1826 ;  and,  "  after  mature 
deliberation,  it  was  Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  do  consent  to  the 
amalgamation  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions and  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society."  It  was  also  "  Resolved, 
further,  that  this  General  Assembly  recommend  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  to  the  favorable  notice  and  Christian 
support  of  the  church  and  people  under  our  care." 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  during  its  sessions 
at  New  York,  from  June  7  to  June  16,  adopted  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution : 

**  Whereas  a  committee  from  the  Board  of  the  United  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  did  enter  into  preliminary  arrangements  for  amalgamating  the 
United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  with  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  ;  and  whereas  it  is  expressly  declared  that  no 
pledge  of  support  or  recommendation  to  the  patronage  of  our  churches  is 
understood  to  be  implied  in  the  consent  of  this  Synod ;  therefore, 

"  Resolvedy  That  this  Synod  consent  to  the  transfer  of  the  interest  of  the 
United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  to  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions." 

Resolutions  were  also  passed,  recommending  to  the  congregations  under 
the  care  of  the  Synod,  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  support  and  increase 
the  funds  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and 
charging  the  Missionary  Board  of  that  church  "  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
taking  measures  to  begin  missionary  operations  among  the  aborigines  of 
our  country,  and  elsewhere."  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  Synod, 
which  was  so  careful  about  pledging  its  faith,  and  so  undisguised  in  ex- 
pressing its  care,  has,  after  obtaining  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Board,  become  one  of  its  most  able  coadjutors. 

Finally ; — at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  July  3,  1826 ;  "  present,  Rev.  Dr.  McMurray,  Rev.  Mr. 
McElroy,  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Lewis ;  a  letter  from  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
having  been  read ; — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  missionary  stations,  papers,  books  and  property  of 
the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  be  forthwith  transferred  to  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions ;  and  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  McElroy,  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Lewis  be  a  sub-committee,  to  cany 
this  resolution  into  effect." 

On  the  consummation  of  this  union,  the  Board  became  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  the  Society.  Of  these,  nearly  $11,000  were  paid  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  in  1826,  and  5,000  or  6,000  more  within  two 
years  afterwards.  The  Board  also  received,  in  consequence  of  this  union, 
real  estate  and  other  property,  which  doubtless  cost  the  Society  more  than 
the  amount  of  its  debts ;  but  the  whole  became  so  mingled  with  the  other 
property  of  the  Board,  being  included  in  the  same  sales,  or  used  as  needed 
for  the  support  of  the  same  missions,  that  no  accurate  account  of  its  pecu- 
niary results  can  easily  be  made  out. 
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At  this  meeting  of  the  Board,  in  1826,  a  resolution  was  introduced,  that 
it  was  inexpedient  to  continue  the  Foreign  Mission  School,  at  Cornwall.  It 
was  referred  to  Mr.  Evarts  and  Drs.  Bates  and  Beecher,  as  a  committee. 
They  reported,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  take  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  consideration ;  to  visit  Cornwall,  confer  with  the  agents  of  the 
School,  examine  into  all  its  concerns,  and  report  to  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, who  should  then  be  authorized  to  act  definitively  on  the  subject ; 
and  that,  meanwhile,  no  new  expense  be  incurred  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings.    The  report  was  adopted. 

Bombay.  On  the  3d  of  November,  the  Bombay  Missionary  Union  was 
formed.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  Protestant  missionaries,  holding  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation;  and  to  meet  annually,  for  the  promotion  of 
Christian  fellowship,  and  for  consultation  on  the  best  means  of  advancing 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  that  country.  The  missions  represented  were, 
the  American  Mission  at  Bombay ;  the  London  Society's  Mission  at  Surat ; 
the  Church  Missionary  Society's  mission  Bombay ;  the  London  Missionary 
Society's  mission  at  Belgaum ;  and  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society's  mis- 
siottin  the  Southern  Concan. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Hall  remarked,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  United 
States : — ► 

"  What  a  contrast  with  the  trials  of  1813  and  1814  did  it  present !  Instead 
of  being  a  prisoner,  under  sentence  of  transportation  from  the  land,  I  found 
myself  among  the  representatives  of  five  Christian  missions,  now  carr^'ing 
on,  without  molestation,  their  various  and  extensive  operations  in  this  im- 
mense field,  where  then  there  was  not  a  single  mission  established.  I  was  the 
patriarch  among  the  little  missionary  brotherhood — none  around  me  so  old 
ia  years  and  missionary  labors,  and  not  one  with  so  many  grey  hairs.  I 
was  affectinglv  admonished,  but  greatly  encouraged." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  had  brought  with  him  from  Belgaum,  ^ve  or  six 
natives,  who  gave  indications,  more  or  less  satisfactory,  of  piety.  Three  of 
them,  after  examination,  were  baptized  in  the  mission  chapel.  One  native 
from  among  their  own  hearers  also  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  mis- 
sion church,  and  another  was  a  candidate  for  baptism.  Of  the  three  from 
Belgaum,  two  were  Brahmuns,  and  the  other  a  Kajpoot. 

Nearly  all  the  children  born  to  the  members  of  the  Bombay  mission  had 
died.  By  the  advice  of  physicians,  and  with  the  approbation  of  all  the 
brethren,  Mr.  Hall  determined  to  send  his  two  children,  both  feeble,  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  their  lives.  It  was  decided 
that  Mrs.  Hall  should  accompany  them,  and  having  placed  them  in  suitable 
situations,  return  to  Bombay.  She  embarked  on  the  last  day  of  July.  On 
the  25th  of  Octol)er,  the  eldest  died  at  sea.  She  arrived  at  Salem  with  the 
other,  in  November.  As  the  feeble  health  of  her  son  seemed  to  recjuire  her 
attention,  and  as  no  suitable  opportunity  to  return  presented  itself  during  her 
hatband's  life,  she  still  remains  in  this  country. 

This  mission  was  still  farther  weakened,  on  the  18th  of  October,  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Frost.  His  disease  was  consumption,  which  for  some  time 
carried  on  its  work  so  gently,  as  to  leave  its  existence  doubtful.  He  met 
death  with  a  calm  and  peaceful  confidence  in  his  Savior,  and  with  unabated 
attachment  to  the  missionary  work.  He  was  gratified  to  learn  that  his  wife 
chose  to  remain  in  Bombay,  and  labor  for  the  heathen  after  his  decease. 

The  Ceylon  Mission  was  repeatedly  called  to  mouminir.  The  widow  of 
the  lamented  Richards  had  been  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knight,  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  By  this  connexion,  she  continued  in  the  mis- 
sionary work  till  April  26,  of  this  year,  when  she  Avas  removed  to  "  a  better 
oountr\%  even  a  heavenly."     Mrs.  Woodward  was  called  to  follow  her,  on 
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the  2ith  of  November.  Several  children  of  the  mission  families  and  pupils 
of  the  schools  were  taken  away,  and  hundreds  of  the  heathen  around  were 
swept  off  by  the  cholera. 

Yet  the  year  opened  joyfully.  The  59  free  schools  contained  2414  boys 
and  255  girls,  taught  by  6S  masters  ;  and  in  the  boarding  schools  were  126 
boys  and  31  girls ;  making,  in  all,  2824  pupils  from  among  the  heathen. 
Several  of  the  teachers  had  become  truly  pious,  and,  with  the  more  advanced 
scholars,  assisted  greatly  in  the  missionary  work.  The  central  school  at 
Batticotta,  which  was  intended  as  the  germ  of  a  college,  was  highly  usefal, 
and  received  the  decided  approbation  of  eminent  statesmen  and  divines, 
both  here  and  in  other  parts  of  India ;  insomuch  that  about  $1,800  was 
subscribed  for  it  in  Calcutta,  and  considerable  sums  at  Madras  and  in 
Ceylon. 

The  fruits  of  the  revivals  of  last  year  began  to  be  gathered  in  on  the  20th 
of  January.  "  To  induce  many  people  to  come  together  on  the  occasion,'* 
says  the  joint  letter  of  the  mission,  *'  even  more  than  could  be  accommodated 
in  any  of  our  places  of  public  worship ;  also  to  strengthen  the  hands  and 
encourage  the  hearts  of  the  native  members  of  our  church,  and  to  honoi  the 
Lord  in  the  sight  of  this  people :  we  were  induced  to  erect  a  temporary 
building  for  the  services  of  the  day?  in  the  village  of  Santillepay,  which  is 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  all  our  stations.  Though  the  building  was  100  feet 
long,  and  66  feet  wide,  yet  as  it  was  not  more  than  12  or  14  feet  high,  with 
a  flat  roof,  and  covered  on  the  top  and  sides  with  badjans,  (the  braided  leaf 
of  the  cocoanut  tree,)  the  whole  expense  of  it  was  small;  not,  probably, 
more  than  40  Spanish  dollars. 

"  The  number  of  people  present  could  not  have  been  less  than  from  12  to 
1500.  The  number  of  persons  received  into  the  church,  at  that  time,  was 
forty-one.  Of  these,  36  belonged  to  our  charity  boarding  schools,  and  6 
were  from  among  the  people.  All,  except  8  of  this  number,  were  baptized 
at  that  time,  and  also  5  children. 

"  After  the  address,  the  following  question  was  proposed  to  the  people : 
*  Who  among  you  are  sincerely  desirous  of  becoming  Christians,  and  are 
determined  earnestly  to  seek  the  salvation  of  your  souls  V  All  such  being 
requested  to  rise,  immediately  more  than  100,  unconnected  with  the  church, 
stood  up  before  the  assembly,  and  then  publicly  declared  their  belief  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  their  intention  to  become  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Some  of  this  numl^er  are  already,  we  trust,  the  humble  followers  of 
the  Lamb,  and  will  probably,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  publicly  profess 
their  faith  in  Christ,  bv  beinir  received  into  the  church." 

On  the  21st  of  Julvi  another  similar  niceling  was  held,  when,  in  the 
presence  of  700  persons,  eight  more  were  admitted  to  the  church.  The 
number  of  native  members  admitted  from  the  beginning  was  now  83,  of 
whom  five  had  died  ;  and  there  were  twenty  more,  who  had  expressed  their 
desire  to  become  members,  and  of  whose  piety  hope  was  entertained.  It 
has  been  often  assei'ted  by  the  enemies  of  missions,  that  none  of  the  con- 
verts in  India  are  of  any  respectable  caste.  Of  these  83  members,  30  were 
of  the  Vellalla  caste,  11  of  the  Chitty,  and  15  of  the  Madapally ;  in  all,  66. 
These  are  the  highest  castes  in  the  island,  except  the  Brahmuns.  Fifteen 
of  the  native  converts  were  employed  by  the  mission  as  assistants.  Two  of 
them  resided  at  Kaits,  about  15  miles  from  Jaffnaj)atam,  where  they  labored 
as  catechists,  and  superintended  two  small  schools. 

The  second  revival  of  1824  extended  some  time  into  the  present  year* 
In  March,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Scudder  speaks  of  '*  a  religious  excitement  at 
the  several  stations  for  four  months  past."  Towards  the  close  of  the  year* 
the  hopes  of  the  brethren  were  again  raised.     Dr.  Scudder  wrote,  Dec.  9(H 
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that  there  was  scarce  a  careless  boy  at  Batticotta.  Dwight  and  Niles,  two 
members  of  that  school,  came  to  I'illipally,  and  exhorted  and  prayed  with 
the  pupils  there  ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  18  of  the  boys  were  found  to 
be  seriously  attentive  to  religion. 

Palestine  Mission.  At  Malta  the  press  continued  its  useful  labors, 
principally  in  the  Modem  Greek  and  Italian-  languages.  Its  productions 
were  widely  distributed  and  well  received.  Members  of  different  commun* 
ions  labored  with  interest  in  this  work.  The  Rev,  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Hartley  distributed  the  publications  in  Greece.  The  Rev.  Charles  Cook, 
Weslevan,  obtained  subscriptions  in  France,  to  purchase  Arabic  type;  and 
several  clergymen  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church  were  among  the  sub* 
scribers. — Labors  for  the  promotion  of  piety  in  Malta  were  continued,  and 
were  at  least  efficient  enough  to  excite  opposition.  The  Papal  priests  anathe- 
matized the  tracts,  and  delivered  inflammatory  harangues  against  the  Mission- 
aries, and  early  in  the  year,  a  mob  assailed  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keel- 
ing, a  Wesleyan  missionary  with  whom  Mr.  Temple  often  exchanged  labors, 
and  drove  him  and  his  wife  away  from  their  habitation.  It  was  dispersed 
by  the  military. 

Mr.  Fi^k  and  Mr.  King  arrived  at  Jaffa,  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  Janu- 
ary 29.  Here  they  remained  for  several  weeks,  Mr.  King  preaching  on 
the  Sabbath  to  small  congregations  in  Arabic.  Their  labors  gave  rise  to 
many  reports,  which,  however  absurd,  yet  appeared  credible  to  believers  in 
magic  and  the  power  the  genii.  ''Some  said,  that  we  bought  people  to  our 
faith  with  money ;  and  that  the  price  we  gave  for  common  people,  waa  ten 
piastres,  and  that  those  ten  piastres  always  remained  with  the  man  who 
received  them,  however  much  he  might  spend  from  them.  Some  said,  that 
when  a  man  engaged  to  be  of  our  faith,  we  took  his  picture  in  a  book,  and, 
that  if,  at  any  future  day,  he  should  go  back  to  his  former  religion,  we 
should  shoot  the  picture,  and  the  man  would  die,  although  we  should  be  in 
England,  and  he  in  Asia.  Signor  G.  D.  informed  us,  that  a  Moslem  came 
to  him  one  morning,  and  told  him  he  had  heard,  that  there  were  men  in  his 
house,  who  hired  people  to  worship  the  devil,  and  asked  if  it  were  true,  say- 
ing, that  if  it  were,  he  would  come  and  join  us,  and  bring  a  hundred  oth- 
ers with  him.  *  What,*  said  Signor  D.  '  would  you  worship  the  devil  V 
'  Yes,'  replied  the  Moslem,  *  for  the  sake  of  money ;'  and  I  have  very 
little  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  serve  him  now, 
and  that,  too,  for  very  miserable  wages.  Some  said,  that  we  had  caused  a 
great  shaking  in  the  city,  meaning  by  it  a  moral  commotion ;  and,  among 
the  Mussulmans  it  was  reported,  that  we  had  actually  caused  an  earthquake. 

"  Feb.  25,  Our  teacher  was  quite  frightened  to  day,  when  at  prayers  in 
the  Mosque.  Some  Mussulmans  came  to  him,  and  told  him  they  had  heard, 
that  there  were  certain  men  here,  whom  he  instructed  in  witchcraft,  that 
they  had  made  an  earthquake  in  the  city,  and  that  it  was  they,  moreover, 
who  had  caused  the  great  earthquake  at  Aleppo.  Leaving  the  Mosque,  he 
came  to  us,  apparently  in  great  fear,  and  expressed  a  desire  not  to  give  ua 
any  more  lessons. 

"  26.  He  came  and  infonned  us,  that  two  learned  sheiks  had  called  on 
him  early  in  the  morning,  to  inquire  whether  it  was  true,  that  those  men  in 
the  house  of  Domani  (Mr.  Fisk  and  myselO  had  cased  an  earthquake  ?" 

They  arrived  at  Jerusalem  on  the  evening  of  the  29ih  of  March,  and 
were  cordially  received  by  their  acquaintances.  Some  came  out  with  lan- 
terns  to   meet   them,   and  the  Greek  priests  oflered  up  prayers  for  their 

welfare. 

The  time  of  their  residence  at  Jerusalem  was  a  time  of  consternation  and 
distress.      The  Pasha  of  Damascus  sat  down  before  the  city  with  about 
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3000  troops,  to  collect  his  annual  tribute.  The  amount  to  be  paid  by  each 
community  was  not  fixed  by  any  "  grand  list,"  or  investigation  of  their  abil- 
ity, but  assessed  according  to  his  own  guess  or  caprice ;  and  what  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  remit,  was  extorted  by  arrest,  imprisonment  and  the 
bastinado.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  in  terror,  and  those  who  remained, 
spent  their  time  in  apprehension  and  distress. 

They  left  Jerusalem  on  the  8th  of  May ;  and  passing  through  the  interior, 
arrived  at  Tyre  on  the  16th.  On  the  plain  of  Esdnelon,  the  ancient  Jezreel, 
the  company  in  which  they  traveled  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Arabs.  A 
trunk  had  been  stolen  from  one  of  the  company  ;  two  Arabe  had  been  seized 
on  suspicion  of  the  theA,  and  these  came  to  their  rescue.  During  the  en- 
counter, a  severe  blow  was  aimed  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Fisk  with  a  club, 
which  grazed  his  turban  and  fell  upon  his  shoulder;  and  the  lives  of  otheia 
were  in  danger  from  the  sabres  of  the  assailants.  When  it  was  understood 
that  the  missionaries  were  under  consular  protection,  the  Arabs  withdrew. 

Mr.  King  spent  the  summer  at  Beyroot  and  Deir  el  E[amir ;  and  then, 
his  term  of  service  having  expired,  he  left  Beyroot  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  after  a  tedious  voyage  of  89  days,  arrived  at  Smyrna,  December  4. 
His  clothes,  books  and  papers  had  been  sent  by  another  vessel,  which  had 
been  taken  by  a  Greek  cruiser,  and  only  a  part  of  them  were,  after  some 
delay,  recovered. 

A  more  melancholy  loss  to  the  mission  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Fisk,  of  a 
fever,  at  Beyroot  the  28d  of  October.  He  had  accomplished  much  for  the 
cause  of  missions.  Besides  the  labors,  here  brieflv  recounted,  he  had  nearij 
completed  an  Arabic  and  English  Dictionary,  which  he  hoped  to  publish  the 
next  year.  This,  and  many  other  fruits  of  his  studies,  he  left  in  such  a 
state  as  to  be  available  to  his  survivors.  His  journal  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  year  was  lost  on  its  way  to  America.  His  character  and  attain- 
ments were  well  adapted  to  command  respect  and  confidence,  and  perhaps 
there  was  no  missionary  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  whose  personal  frienas 
were  more  numerous  and  devoted. 

At  Beyroot,  study  was  still  the  chief  employment  of  the  brethren ;  bot 
other  things  received  attention.  The  Sultan's  firman  had  not  wholly 
arrested  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures.  One  evening,  17  copies  were 
sold  to  Armenian  pilgrims,  who  were  returning  from  Jerusalem  to  their  home 
at  Or  fa,  the  ancient  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  The  number  of  schools  and  of 
pupils  increased,  and  individuals  were  excited  to  serious  religious  inquiry. 
The  most  interesting  case,  that  of  Asaad  Shidiak,  is  reserved  for  the  history 
of  another  year. 

Indian  Missions.  Several  new  stations  were  commenced.  The  echoob 
were  improved,  the  gospel  was  preached  more  extensively,  and  there  were 
some  instances  of  conversion— chiefiy  among  the  Cherokees.  In  Septem- 
ber, a  church  w*as  organized  at  Candy*s  Creek,  with  eight  Cherokee  mem- 
bers, and  one  white.  John  Arch,  the  faithful  Cherokee  interpreter,  gradu- 
ally declined,  and  died  as  became  a  Christian  on  the  18th  of  June,  aged 
about  28.  His  loss  was  deeply  felt ;  but  John  Huss  was  raised  up  from 
among  his  countrymen  to  supply  his  place.  Rev.  Samuel  A,  Worcester 
was  ordained  at  Boston,  August  25,  and  the  next  week  commenced  his  jour- 
ney to  the  Cherokee  nation.  His  station  was  at  Brainerd.  Several  unor- 
darned  assistants  also  joined  the  missions. 

Seeing  multitudes  perishing  for  wunt  of  instruction,  and  glad  to  welcome 
any  increase  of  Christian  influence,  Mr.  Butrick  complied  with  the  request 
of  a  Methodist  preacher,  to  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Hicks.  Several  of  that 
church  were  for  a  time  zealously  employed  among  the  Cherokees.  As  it 
was  their  practice  to  admit  into  their  society  as  **  seekers*'  any  who  profes- 
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•ed  a  serioua  desire  for  salvation,  though  confessedly  unregenerate  at  the 
time,  considerable  nambers  were  enrolled.  Some  of  these  appear  to  have 
become,  in  the  end,  stable,  add  consistent  Christian?*.  Otliers,  among 
vhom  were  some  of  the  inquirers  in  the  congregations  at  Willstown  and 
the  other  stations  of  the  Board,  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  having  done  so 
mach  towards  their  own  sah^ation,  and  relapsed  into  a  state  of  carelessness 
tnd  vice.  Mr.  Kingsbury  had  some  time  before  expressed  to  Bishop  Rob- 
erts hia  willingness,  and  even  desire,  that  the  Methodists  should  establish 
schools  and  preach  the  gospel  in  such  parts  of  the  Choctaw  nation  as  the 
Board  could  not  supply,  and  had  been  encouraged  to  expect  such  aid.  The 
mode  in  which  the  attempt  was  made,  and  its  result,  were  unfortunate.  A 
new  station,  to  be  called  Bethany,  had  been  commenced,  at  the  request  of 
the  Choctaws,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Capt.  Cole,  an  intemperate  chief,  who 
had  been  a  zealous  friend,  then  a  bitter  enemy,  and  again  a  friend  of  the 
mission.  More  than  S1,000  had  been  expended  in  erecting  buildings^  and 
miking  preparations  to  commence  the  school.  Dr.  Pride  was  to  take  charge 
of  the  station,  and  the  children  were  to  board  with  their  parents.  Mr.  Led- 
better,  a  Methodist  preacher,  came  into  this  neighborhood,  and  ofiered  to  take 
charge  of  the  school,  to  receive  a  greater  number  of  scholars  than  had  been 
proposed,  and  to  board  them  himself.  The  ofler  was  accepted,  and  Dr.  Pride 
was  noti6ed  that  tlie  buildings  were  wanted  for  Mr.  Led  better.  In  view  of 
the  existing  state  of  feeling,  it  was  thought  best  to  yield,  and  let  the  Choc- 
ta«rs  gain  wisdom  by  experience.  The  case,  however,  was  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  in  due  time  informed  the  chiefs,  that  they  could  not 
be  allowed  thus  to  take  property  from  the  mission  at  pleasure.  Mr.  Ledbetter 
was  to  conunence  his  school  on  the  1st  of  January,  1835.  When  the  time 
arrived,  he  was  unable  to  do  any  of  the  things  that  he  had  promised.  The 
Choctaws  became  disaffected,  and  in  a  few  months  drove  him  from  the  na- 
tion. It  was  in  reference  to  this  man's  ministerial  labors,  and  their  influ- 
ence on  the  prospect  of  numerous  conversions,  which  existed  when  he  came, 
that  Capt.  Folsom  said,  "  there  had  been  a  great  many  blossoms,  and  he 
thought  them  well  set;  but  there  came  a  storm  and  knocked  them  all  off." 
Capt.  Folsom  told  Mr.  Ledbetter  that  he  was  acting  like  Jesuit  missiona- 
ries; that,  by  enrolling  unconverted  men  as  Christians  he  was  making  them 
worse  heathen  than  they  were  before.  How  far  Mr.  Ledbetter's  proceed- 
ings were  sanctioned  by  his  superiors,  and  how  far  he  was  mi&^lcd  by  the 
representations  and  false  promises  of  others,  is  not  known. 

The  conviction  was  increasing,  that  the  native  languages  must  receive  at- 
tention. Preaching  through  an  interpreter  was  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  preaching  but  imperfectly,  even  if  good  interpreters  could  be  had, 
atich  was  seldom  possible.  Mr.  Byington  maintained  that  to  teach  the 
Choctaw  children  to  read  English,  the  easiest  and  quickest  way  was,  to 
leach  them  to  read  their  own  language  first.  It  was  desirable,  too,  that 
idolt  Choctaws  should  have  Christian  truth  on  record  in  their  houses,  in  a 
Iittguage  which  they  could  understand.  Mr.  Byington  had  already  begun 
to  preach  in  the  Choctaw  language.  lie  and  Sir.  Wright  now  began  to 
prepare  elementary  books  in  that  language  for  schools ;  and  this  autumn 
their  spelling  book  was  printed  at  Cincinnati. 

Among  the  Cherokees,  the  question  of  a  native  literature  was  taken  out  of 
the  control  of  the  mission,  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  mind;  the  invention  of  an  alphabet,  by  George  Guess,  an  unedu- 
cated native.  Hearing  some  of  his  young  countrymen  speak  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  whites,  and  especially  of  the  "  talking  leaf,'*  on  which  they 
could  put  down  a  "  talk"  and  "  it  would  stay  there,"  the  thought  struck  him 
that  he  could  do  the  same.     He  took  up  a  flat  stone,  and  attempted  to  ^vrite  a 
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sentence,  by  making  a  mark  for  every  word;  but  his  companions  only 
laughed,  and  he  was  silent.  From  this  time,  he  continued  to  meditate  on 
this  subject.  He  made  a  mark  for  each  word  that  he  could  recollect,  till  the 
number  amounted  to  several  thousands.  His  memory  was  overburdened 
with  them,  and  he  became  convinced  that  there  must  he  a  better  way.  He 
began  to  consider  how  words  could  be  divided  into  parts,  and  soon  found 
that  the  same  character  would  answer  for  a  part  of  many  words.  Every 
syllable  in  the  Cherokee  language  is  either  a  simple  vowel  sound,  or  a 
vowel  preceded  by  a  consonant.  The  vowel  sounds  are  six ;  the  codso* 
nants,  simple  and  compound,  12;  therefore,  the  syllables  resulting  from  their 
combination,  72 ;  by  certain  modifications  of  a  few  of  these  syllables,  seven 
others  are  formed  ;  so  that  the  whole  number  is  85.  For  each  of  these,  a 
character  was  invented.  His  next  labor  was,  to  adapt  his  alphabet  to  the 
pen,  by  devising  characters  easily  made.  In  this,  he  derived  some  assisi* 
ance  from  an  English  spelling  book ;  though  he  knew  not  the  name  of  a 
tingle  letter  in  it.  With  such  an  alphabet,  the  Cherokee  learns  to  read 
more  easily  than  any  other  people.  He  has  only  to  learn  the  names  of  85 
characters ;  for  reading  is  only  naming  them,  one  after  another  as  they 
stand  on  the  paper  to  be  read ;  just  as.  by  naming  the  letters  F  I  K  C,  the 
word  efficacy  is  pronounced.  To  learn  these  characters,  two  or  three  dBjs 
were  usually  found  sufficient. 

When  Guess  first  announced  his  discovery,  his  countrymen  were  incred* 
ulous ;  but  repeated  and  careful  experiments  soon  convinced  them  of  its  re- 
ality. Many  came  to  him  to  be  instructed ;  one  who  had  learned,  taught 
another ;  the  art  spread  rapidly  through  the  nation,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years,  a  majority  of  adult  Cherokees  had  learned  to  read  their  own  hin* 
guage;  and,  though  elegant  penmen  are  scarce  every  where,  yet  every 
one  who  can  read,  can,  by  taking  pains  enough,  write  so  that  others  can 
read  his  writing. 

Christian  Cherokees,  when  they  heard  passages  of  scripture  repeated  in 
their  own  language,  would  often  put  them  on  paper.  The  interpreters,  es- 
pecially John  Arch,  had  furnished  copies  of  important  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  had  been  copied  hundreds  of  times.  A  translation  of  the 
whole  was  demanded.  The  committee  had  long  been  contemplating  such  a 
work.  Mr.  Butrick  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  language.  Mr.  Picker- 
ing, aided  by  David  Brown,  had  constructed  an  alphabet,  and  proposed  to 
publish  a  grammar,  towards  the  expense  of  which  the  Conunittee  iiad  ap- 
propriated $500.  But  what  Guess  had  done  threw  all  these  labors  out  of 
consideration  at  once.  The  Cherokees  would  hear  of  nothing  but  their  own 
alphabet  for  their  own  language.  David  Brown,  their  best  scholar,  must 
translate  the  New  Testament ;  and  as,  owing  to  his  long  residence  at  the 
north,  his  knowledge  of  the  Cherokee  was  imperfect,  several  of  their  most 
skilful  orators  must  assist  him.  Hicks  insisted  that  he  must  translate  from 
the  Greek,  which  he  had  learned  at  Andover.  Whether  David,  though  a  very 
sensible  young  man,  was  able  to  translate  much  better  from  the  Greek  than 
from  the  English,  may  be  doubted ;  but  the  work  must  go  on ;  and  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1825,  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the 
original  Greek,  into  the  Cherokee  language,  by  a  Cherokee,  in  an  alphabet 
invented  by  another  Cherokee,  was  completed.  As  there  were  yet  no  types 
in  existence  for  printing  that  language,  Brown's  version,  entire  or  in  parts, 
was  circulated  in  manuscript.  It  was  read  and  copied  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation.  A  translation,  made  in  such  circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  be  im- 
perfect ;  and  another  was  afterwards  made  and  printed  ;  but  meanwhile  the 
circulation  of  Brown's  version  must  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  cause 
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of  Christianity.     Cherokee  hymns  were  also  circulated  in  manuscript,  and 
received  with  avidity. 

It  may  be  well  to  record  in  this  connexion,  that  in  1S27,  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Cherokees  requested  the  Prudential  Committee  to  procure  for 
them  a  font  of  type,  press  and  furniture,  to  be  paid  for  from  their  national  treas- 
ury. The  type  was  made  in  Boston,  and  the  whole  apparatus  for  a  na- 
tional printing  office  was  forwarded  in  November.  On  the  21st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1828,  the  first  number  of  the  Cherokee  Phttnix  was  issued.  This  was 
a  weekly  newspaper,  of  respectable  size  and  execution,  in  Cherokee  and 
English,  edited  by  Elias  Boudinot,  a  Cherokee  who  had  been  educated  at 
Cornwall.  In  its  literary  character,  it  was  far  above  the  average  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers. 

Another  topic,  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  this  year,  may  be  intro- 
duced by  an  extract  from  the  records  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 

•*  Nod,  14.  Communications  having  been  read  from  Mr.  Cyrus  Byington 
and  others  employed  in  the  Choctaw  mission,  on  the  subject  of  hiring  blacks 
held  in  slavery;  and  it  being  known  to  the  Committee  that  persons  thus 
held  had  been  hired  of  their  masters,  with  tlieir  own  consent,  for  various 
domestic  and  other  labors  of  the  mission ; 

**  Mesoived,  that  the  Committee  do  not  see  cause  to  prohibit  the  practice  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  may  be  expedient,  in  some 
circumstances,  to  emply  persons  who  sustain  this  relation,  by  contract  with 
their  masters  and  with  their  own  consent;  it  being  understood,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  mission  family  at  each  station,  should  feel  the  obligation  of 
treating  the  persons  thus  hired  with  kindness,  and  laboring  to  promote  their 
spiritual  good.'* 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Kingsbury,  written  about  this  time,  mentions  that  the 
consciences  of  some  of  the  brethren  would  be  better  satisfied  by  a  dirtcrent 
contract.  They  would  have  the  price  of  the  slave  paid  to  the  master  at 
once.  The  wages  of  the  slave  should  also  be  fixed  in  the  original  contract ; 
and  when,  at  the  rate  agreed  upon,  he  had  earned  the  amount  advanced  for 
his  ransom,  he  should  be  free.  In  these  cases,  as  well  as  the  other,  no  con- 
tract should  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  slave.  Most  subsequent 
contracts  were  of  this  latter  class.  The  number  never  was  great,  but  sev- 
eral obtained  their  freedom  by  this  latter  form  of  con  tract ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  ever  labored  for  the  mission  under  either  form,  became 
pious  while  in  its  service. 

Of  the  mission  at  Dwight  there  is  nothing  to  record,  but  another  year  of 
hard  and  faithful  labor,  attended  with  steady  but  moderate  success. 
-  Sandwich  Islands.  The  missionaries  themselves  were  astonished  at  the 
progress  which  religion  was  making.  At  Honolulu,  at  the  request  of  Piia 
and  others,  a  female  prayer  meeting  was  begun  on  the  7tli  of  January.  At 
the  monthly  concert  in  February,  a  letter  from  Kaahumanu  to  Kalaimoku 
was  read,  in  which  she  proposed  to  visit  all  the  principal  islands,  and  to  re- 
commend religion  and  encourage  schools.  Her  character  appears  to  have 
been  wonderfully  changed.  She  had  been  proud,  haughty,  selfish  and  op- 
pressive ;  but  now  was  the  humble,  benevolent,  kind,  and  laborious  mother 
of  hejr  people.  When  she  visited  Hilo,  on  Hawaii,  the  change  in  her  char- 
acter was  a  topic  of  common  remark  among  the  natives,  who  called  her 
**  the  new  Kaahumanu." 

The  first  prayer  meeting  for  men  was  held,  February  18,  Kalaimoku 
was  present ;  and  from  his  account  of  himself,  it  appeared  that  a  saving 
work  was  begun  in  his  heart.  Inquiry  meetings  were  opened.  At  one  of 
these,  in  May,  30  persons  expressed  their  desire  for  baptism ;  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  130  had  requested  their  names  to  be  enrolled,  as  persons 
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desirous  to  be  fully  taught  the  word  of  God,  and  determined  to  obey  it  as 
far  us  made  known  to  them.  In  June,  ten  were  propounded  for  admission 
to  the  church,  eight  of  whom  were  admitted  in  December.  Kalaimoku, 
Kaahumanu  and  Piia  were  among  the  number.  Two  others,  one  of  whom 
was  Puaaiki,  or  "  blind  Bartimeus,"  had  been  admitted  at  Lahaina  in  July. 
Several  persons  at  Kaawaloa  were  considered  as  candidates  for  admission. 

Hoapiliwahine  visited  Lahaina  in  February.  A  female  prayer  meeting 
was  soon  commenced,  at  which  ten  persons  were  selected  to  be  present,  of 
whom  the  young  princess,  Nahicnaena,  was  one.  She  had  been  led  astray 
bybftd  advisers,  but  now  expressed  her  desire  to  walk  in  the  way  which  her 
good  mother,  Keopuolani,  had  recommended.  At  10  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  February  24,  after  his  doors  were  closed  for  the  night,  Mr.  Richards  was 
called  upon  by  one  of  his  native  neighbors,  who  said,  '*  I  want  you  should  di* 
rect  me  to  the  right  way.  How  shall  I  proceed  ? — You  are  the  light — ^I  am 
darkness — you  must  enlighten  me."  Others  soon  came  on  similar  enrands, 
till  such  calls  were  made  daily,  and  even  many  times  a  day.  On  the  see^ 
ond  of  April,  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  two  men  came  for  religious  in- 
struction. Soon  others  came ;  and  then  others ;  and  they  continued  to 
come  in  small  companies,  till  the  house  was  filled,  all  anxious  to  describe 
their  own  spiritual  state,  and  to  receive  instruction.     Mr.  Richard  writes  :— 

"  April  19.  As  I  was  walking  this  evening j  I  heard  the  voice  of  pratfer 
in  six  different  houses,  in  the  course  of  a  few  rods,  I  think  there  are  now 
not  less  xYidJi  fifty  houses  in  Lahainar,  where  the  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fice is  regularly  offered  to  the  true  God.  The  numl^r  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  there  is  now  scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day,  that  I  am  not  inter- 
rupted in  my  regular  employment,  by  calls  of  persons  anxious  to  know  what 
they  may  do  to  be  saved. 

**  21.  For  four  days,  our  house  has  not  been  empty,  except  while  the  door 
has  been  fastened.  When  I  wake  in  the  morning,  1  find  people  waiting  at 
the  door  to  converse  on  the  truths  of  the  Scriptures.  Soon  Hoapili,  wife 
and  train,  come  and  spend  the  day;  and  after  the  door  is  closed  at  evening, 
we  are  interrupted  by  constant  calls,  and  are  not  unfrequently  awaked  at 
midnight,  by  those  who  wish  to  ask  questions.  Houses  for  prayer  are  mul- 
tiplying in  every  part  of  the  village,  and  the  interest,  whicn  is  manifested 
on  the  concerns  of  eternity,  is  such  as,  only  six  months  ago,  I  did  not 
pect  would  be  seen,  even  for  a  whole  generation. 

"  23.  In  the  morning,  several  females  called,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  female  prayer  meeting  established.  Kaamoku  gave  me  the  reasons  why 
they  wished  to  have  another  meeting.  She  said,  that  the  females  wera 
coming  to  converse  with  her  night  and  day,  and  in  so  great  numbers*  that 
she  could  find  no  rest,  and  they  were  all  anxious  to  assemble  together,  that 
she  might  teach  them,  and  they  strengthen  each  other.  She  said  she  was 
acquainted  with  thirty-one  praying  females  in  Nahienaena*s  train.  Con- 
sidering her  as  a  proper  person  to  superintend  a  religious  meeting,  I  gave 
my  approbation,  so  that  there  are  now  three  separate  circles  of  females  in 
Lahaina,  who  meet  regularly  for  prayer,  embracing  the  number  of  abont 
sixty  persons.  Eleven  strangers  have  called,  during  the  day,  to  converse 
respecting  the  truths  of  Christianity." 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  inquirers  was  the  young  princess^ 
Nahienaena.  As  she  advanced  in  religious  knowledge,  she  became  dif 
gusted  with  the  noise  and  bad  behavior  of  some  of  her  people,  and  forbade 
any  to  enter  her  house,  who  could  not  read  hymns.  One  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  Wahinepio,  a  female  chief  who,  last  year,  was  the  principal 
agent  in  leading  the  princess  to  worship  idols,  was  angry,  and  forbade  anj 
to  enter  her  house  who  were  not  skilful  in  dancing. 
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Bul  if  Wahinepio   could  not  read,  pome  of  her  people  could.     One  of 
them,  Leoiki,  a  fine  girl  of  about  16,  hnd  for  some  time  been  an  attentive 
Ftadent.      Not  only  her  mind  and  morals  improved,  but  she  liccame  neat  in 
her  dress,  and  agreeable  in  her  person  and  manners.     It  must  have  been 
about  this  time  that  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Capt.  Buckle,  of  the  Brit- 
ish whale-ship  Daniel,  who   resolved  to  have  hor  on  board  of  bis  vessel. 
Leoiki  well  understood  the  purport  of  the  negotiation  which  he  commenced, 
repaired  to  her  teachers  for  advice,  wept,  and  begged  to  be  spared;  but  16 
^'eolden  dollars,"  that  is,  16  doubloons,  valued  at  ten  dollars  each,  paid  to 
Wahinepio,  prevailed,  and  Leoiki  was  put  on  board  the  Daniel  for  a  voyage 
of  seven  months.     Wahinepio  soon  afterwards  confessed  that  she  had  done 
wickedly.     The  money  seems  to  have  been  a  troublesome  possession.     It 
,      was  carried  to  Noliienaena,  as  the  rightful  proprietor  of  all  the  people;  but 
the  princess  refused  to  touch  it.     It  was  afterwards  said  to  be  placed  among 
the  treasures  left  by  Rihoriho;    and  it  is  not  known  that  any  person  was 
ever  found,  willing  to  be  its  owner.     On  the  3d  of  Octok'r,  Capt.  Buckle 
xetumed,  and  found  a  law  in  force,  forbidding  women  to  visit  ships  for  im- 
moral purposes.     On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  two  of  the  crew  called  on  Mr. 
Richards,  charged  him  with  being  the  author  of  the  law,  and  insisted  that 
he  should  procure  its  repeal.     He  informed  them  that  he  had  had  nothing 
»     to  do  with  enacting  the  law,  except  that  he  had  endeavored  to  teach  both 
.     chiefs  and  people  the  principles  of  Scripture  morality ;    and  that  he  could 
;     not  procure  its  repeal,  except  by  telling  them  that  the  law  was  inconsistent 
with  the  law  of  God ;   which  Ihcy  well  knew  would  be  false.     The  men 
withdrew ;  but  others  soon  came,  demanded  the  repeal  6f  the  law,  and  en- 
forced the  demand  by  threatening  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Richards'  property, 
then  of  his  life,  and  then  of  his  family.     He  replied,  that  he  had  but  one 
coarse  to  pursue ;  that  he  had  come  to  devote  his  life,  longer  or  shorter,  to 
the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  and  that  he  should  lay  it  down  rather  than  re- 
trace a  single  step  he  had  taken.  Mrs.  Richards  then  said,  '*  1  am  feeble,  and 
have  none  to  look  to  for  protection,  but  my  husband  and  my  God.     I  might 
hope,  that  in  my  helpless  situation,  1  should  have  the  compas^iion  of  all  who 
ire  from  a  Christian  country.     But  if  you  are  without  compassion,  or  if  it 
can  be  exercised  only  in  the  way  you  propose,  then  I  wish  you  all  to  under- 
hand, that  I  am   ready  to  share  the  fate  of  my  hus1)and,  and  will  by  no 
means  consent  to  live  upon  the  terms  you  ofler."     The  men  withdrew,  and 
that  night  the  house  was  guarded  by  natives.     The  next  day,  some  of  the 
crew  came  on  shore,  but  the  natives  kept  them  from  the  house.     Mr.  Rich- 
aids  wrote  to  the  commanders  of  some  American  ships,  but  they  took  no 
notice  of  his  letter.     He  wrote  to  Capt.  Buckle,  who  replied  that  all  his 
oien  were  on  shore,  determined  not  to  return  without  women ;  and  that  it 
woold  be  best  for  Mr.  Richards  to  give  his  assent,  after  which  all  would  Ikj 
"peace  and  quietness."     The  next  morning,  a  boat  put  off  from  the  ship 
wnh  a  black  flag,  and  15  or  20  sailors  landed  from  it,  armed  with  knives, 
nd  tome  of  them  with  pistols.     Being  refused  admission  to  the  house,  one 
of  diem  attempted  to  stab  a  native  with  his  knife.     The  native  guard  was 
reinforced,  and  by  order  of  the  chiefs,  the  mission   house  was  soon  under 
the  protection  of  about  200  natives,  armed  with  muskets,  bayonets  and 
rpean.      The  mob  retired.     The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath ;   and  though 
maay  sailors  were  on  shore,  public  worship  was  attended  at  the  house  of 
worship  without  interruption.     In  the  night,  Mr.  Stewart  arrived  from  Ho- 
Bolalu.     As  he  approached  the  house,  a  stem  voice  demanded,  "Who 
comes  there  V*    He  gave  his  name.     The  distrustful  sentinel  aimed  his 
mosket  at  him  from  the  window,  and  ordered  him  to  advance,  that  he  might 
be  seen.     He  advanced,  was  recognized  and  admitted.     Capt.  Buckle  and 
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his  men  frequently  called  on  the  chiefs,  and  demanded  the  repeal  of  the 
law,  but  in  vain.  They  declared  that  they  never  were  in  so  religious  a 
place  before  in  all  their  lives.  Capt.  Buckle  soon  sailed  for  Honolulu, 
where  his  crew  led,  and  American  sailors  followed,  in  similar  outrages. 
There,  too,  the  dwelling  and  lives  of  the  missionaries  were  protected  by  the 
armed  force  of  the  natives. 

A  very  difiereiit  influence  was  exerted  by  Lord  Byron,  of  the  British 
frigate  Blonde,  sent  by  the  British  government  to  carry  home  the  remains 
of  the  kiujLT  and  queen.  The  Blonde  touched  at  Lanaina,  on  the  5th  of 
May.  Boki  and  his  wife  landed  in  the  first  boat,  and  were  received  with  a 
general  burst  of  lamentation.  As  soon  as  the  first  transport  of  passion  was 
over,  Mr.  Richards  surrgested  prayer.  Boki  said, — and  they  were  the  first 
words  uttered  bv  any  of  the  party  from  England — "  Where  shall  we  pray?" 
Removing  a  litife  distance,  prayer  was  offered,  and  tranquility  was  restored. 
Two  days  afterwards,  the  Blonde  arrived  at  Honolulu  where  their  bodies 
were  received  and  deposited  in  the  place  prepared  for  them  with  due  and 
becoming  solemnities.  A  special  council  of  the  chiefs  was  held  on  the  6th 
of  June,  for  establishing  the  government  and  fixing  the  succession.  The 
chiefs  expressed  their  determination  to  support  Kauikeouli's  right  to  suc- 
ceed his  brother,  and  their  wish  that  he  might  have  a  Christian  education. 
They  asked  Lord  Byron's  opinion  of  the  American  mission.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  mission  having  been  explained,  he  gave  it  his  decided  approba- 
tion. It  was  decided  that  the  young  king  should  remain  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  missionaries  for  the  present,  and  that  the  government  should 
continue  in  the  hands  of  the  regency.  Boki,  by  relating  his  conversations 
with  the  king  of  England,  confirmed  the  impressions  made  by  Lord  Byron. 
The  king,  he  said,  told  him,  "If  you  wish  to  have  me  for  your  friend,  you 
and  your  people  must  all  read  and  write.  If  you  do  not  attend  to  instruc- 
tion, I  shall  not  Ik?  your  friend.'*  Of  the  missionaries  he  said,  "They  are 
men  to  make  others  good.  I  always  have  some  of  them  by  me ;  for  chiefs 
are  not  wise  like  them.  We  in  England  were  once  like  the  people  in  your 
islands;  but  this  kind  of  teachers  came  and  taught  our  fathers,  and  now 
you  see  what  we  are.'*  Whenever  Boki  repeated  this  conversation,  he  ex- 
pressed his  own  solemn  conviction  of  its  truth  and  importance.  Lord  By- 
ron showed  himself  a  derided  friend  of  the  mission  during  the  two  months 
of  his  stay  there.  Out  of  respect  to  him,  Waiakea,  in  the  district  of  Hilo, 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Hawaii,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and 
which  was  accurately  surveyed  by  his  order,  was  called  "  BjTon's  Bay." 

Here,  earnest  inquiries  after  the  way  of  life  commenced  in  January.  The 
attentiveness  continued  and  increased,  till,  in  November,  the  house  of  wor- 
ship was  not  large  enough  to  hold  half  the  worshippers.  Besides  Mr. 
Goodrich,  Honorii  was  stationed  here,  and  Hopu  had  labored  here  at  times. 
Kaahumanu  exerted  a  good  influence,  when  here  with  Lord  Byron.  Ka- 
piolani,  too,  crossed  the  island  to  stir  up  the  people  to  attend  to  instruction 
and  worshij).  In  her  journey,  she  passed  near  the  grand  crater  of  Kilauea; 
and  perceiving  among  the  natives  signs  of  the  fear  and  worship  of  Pele,  the 
fabled  goddess  of  the  volcano,  she  boldly  descended  into  the  crater,  and 
composedly  worshipped  Jehovah  in  its  awful  depths.  In  violation  of  im- 
memorial usage,  she  ate  the  berries  consecrated  to  Pele,  and  threw  stones 
into  the  crater.  The  people  were  astonished  and  convinced,  and  pronounced 
Pele  to  be  powerless. 

Around  her  own  residence  at  Kaawaloa,  the  station  of  Mr.  Ely  and 
Hopu,  and  the  neighborhood  of  "the  aged  Kamakau,"  Kapiolani  was  active 
and  influential.  Her  people  gave  good  heed  to  instruction.  Intemperance 
and  other  gross  vices  disappeared,  and  numbers  appeared  truly  pious.     The 


M*i  of  tha  happy  change  ncnt  abroad  in  the  i^]aIlJ,  anil  nalivp»:  from  dis- 
Mni  villages  ramc  to  Kaawnloa  lu  inf|iiirc  cxn'-prninp'  the  way  of  life.  At 
Kiiloa,  too,  the  o)dr!<t  Etniion  on  the  i»Iand.  the  ^ooil  work  pmspcrtd.  In- 
cmeed  attention  to  preachiiip  was  first  obs'OTVod,  and  praycr-nicctiiiss  wvre 
Mablisbed,  about  the  1st  of  July,  For  sfini';  time,  llic  htm^es  of  the  mis- 
nonaries  were  thronged  with  iiii|iiircr^,  much  as  nt  Laliaiim;  and  though 
■ome,  as  at  other  stations,  Foon  ni-nt  back  tn  ihi-ir  pleasures,  nut  a  f(;w 
penevercd,  and  appeared  lobe  really  ronvcrlcd  lo  God. 
Throughout  the  ii^lands,  the  schools  jirvsperod ;  though,  froni  llic  system 

gtsaed,  it  is  not  easy  to  e)<limale  the  minibi-r  of  learners.  At  Lahaina, 
!  pupils  were  present  at  one  exnminalion.  of  whnm  500  roM  read,  and 
90O  bad  read  all  the  books  in  ihe  langunu'c.  At  Honolulu,  600  pupils 
Kwe  examined  in  April.  As  early  as  February,  about  40  schools  were 
Inown  to  be  in  opemiinn  on  Hawaii,  and  the  numlicr  was  (.'really  increased 
daring  the  year.  In  October.  1C,000  copies  of  clinientarv  lesions  had  been 
gimi  out,  and  it  was  supposed  that  there  were  nearly  that  numlicr  of 
miers  on  the  islands.  The  m.'oplc  were  not  allowed  to  wait  in  ignnrnnee 
W  accomplished  teachers.  Every  where  the  rhiefs  sel'cied  the  most  fer- 
Wrd  Kfaolar^.  and  sent  them  out  to  tench  others.  Such  of  lhe.>^e  teachers, 
■  were  conroniently  situated  for  ihal  purpose,  were  formed  into  classes  for 
intlier  instruction. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  compelled  to  leave  the  mi*>ion,  on  acniunt  of  iho  ill 
Will  of  hif  u'if**.  A  praiuiuiiis  passage  lo  EuL'liind  was  odered  by  Capt. 
IUe,of  the  Etif.rlis*>  whnle-ship  Fawn,  ll  was  arcept.'d.  They  embarked, 
October  15,  and  arrived  at  Gravosend  in  April,  and  at  New  York  in  August 
•^ibe  Dezi  year. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

183 8.  Annual  MiHttin*^  at  Middletown.  Foreign  Mission  School  discontiDUcd.— Bombty, 
l>cHth  of  Mr.  IJall.  Fuiiiale  Scliuol:*.— C«;>'lon.  The  Misnion  Semioary,  and  llw  GovcrameBt- 
Westeni  A>ia.  Saiioii  ut  Smyrna.  Coiiveits.  AMiad  6hidiak.— fiMadwicb  |*t^»«if-  CiimUMi 
Code  ouacivd.     Vigils  ol  the  Uul|>hiii  and  Viuccunes.    Geucrai  profperily. 

At  the  annual  meeting  at  Middletown,  Ct.,  on  the  14th  and  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith,  Vice  President,  presided.  A  letter 
was  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman,  resignmg  the  presidency,  on  ac- 
count of  a^e  and  infirmities  which  rendered  him  unable  to  attend.  The 
resignation  was  accepted,  with  thanks  for  his  faithful  and  useful  services. 
The  Hon.  J.  C.  Smith  was  chosen  President,  and  the  Hon.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  Vice  President. — The  receipts  into  the  treasury  had  been 
861,616,25;  and  the  payments  al>out  the  same.  The  greater  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  missions  in  India  were  yet  to  be  met ;  the  drafts  from  Cal- 
cutta not  having  yet  been  presented. — The  union  of  the  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  having  received  the  necessary  sanctions,  as  related  in 
the  history  to  the  last  year,  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  residing  in  those 
parts  of  tne  country,  and  belonging  to  those  communions  from  which  that 
Society  derived  its  principal  support,  were  elected  members  of  the  Board. 

The  Committee  on  the  Foreign  Mission  School,  appointed  at  its  last 
meeting,  reported  in  favor  of  its  discontinuance ;  but  being  informed  that 
the  agents  hoped  it  mii^ht  still  be  made  useful  to  the  cause  of  missions,  the 
Board  authorized  the  Prudential  Committee  to  permit  gentlemen  in  that  vi- 
cinity to  use  the  property  for  that  purpose.  The  agents,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, declined  makmg  the  attempt ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  November,  the 
Committee  resolved  that  the  school  should  be  immediately  discontinued. 
Of  the  16  pupils,  some  returned  to  their  homes,  and  others  were  placed  in 
advantageous  situations  for  completing  their  education.  The  experiment 
had  fully  shown  the  importance  of  educating  native  assistants  for  the 
missions,  in  the  countries  where  they  are  to  labor.  With  this  conviction, 
Mr.  Ellis  had  advised  the  Sandwich  Islanders  at  Cornwall  to  return  home 
for  an  education ;  and  in  this,  his  opinion  accorded  with  that  of  the  other 
missionaries  at  those  islands. 

The  Bombay  Mission  was  this  year  deprived  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Hall. 
In  January,  he  prepared  a  circular  letter  to  Christians  in  the  United  States, 
in  behalf  of  the  idolatrous  Hindoos,  and  especially  the  Mahrattas.  It  was 
his  last  address  to  the  churches.  It  was  printed  at  the  mission  press,  dated 
February  1.  He  had  also  just  completed  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  Mahratta  language. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  he  left  Bombay  for  a  preaching  tour  on  the  conti- 
nent. He  arrived  at  Nassick,  about  100  miles  from  Bombay,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  Idth,  and  immediately  commenced  preaching  and  distributing 
books.  The  cholera  was  raging,  and  swept  off  not  less  than  200  on  the 
day  after  his  arrival.  He  labored  among  the  distressed  inhabitants,  till  his 
supply  of  books  and  medicine  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  then,  on  the  18thy 
commenced  his  return.  The  next  evening,  about  10  o'clock,  he  arrived  at 
Doorlee-Dhapoor,  about  30  miles  on  his  way.  He  spread  his  mat  in  the 
viranda  of  a  heathen  temple,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  Suffering  from  the 
cold,  he  removed  to  a  warmer  place ;  but  finding  it  occupied  by  two  sick 
men,  one  of  whom  soon  after  died,  he  returned  to  the  viranda.  About  four 
o'clock,  he  called  up  the  two  Christian  lads  who  attended  him  on  his  jour- 
ney,  and  was  preparing  to  set  forward,  when  he  was  seized  with  the  cholera. 
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So  raddcn  and  ^nolcnt  was  the  attack,  that  he  (*A\  helpless  to  the  pround. 
But  disease  and  death  could  not  conquer  his  mind.     He  was  the  ^ame  in 
this  trying  hour,  that  he  had  been  ihroug'h  life  ;   con  serrated  to  the  execu- 
tion of  vast  desig^ns,  and  faithful  in  all  the  labors,  small  a^;  well  as  jrreat,  by 
vhich  they  might  be  promoted;    unwaverin<r  and  undi>turbed.  becaiisi*  he 
had  decided,  in  the  light  of  Christian  principle,  what  was  the  course  of  duty; 
never   conscniing   that  the  weakness  of  human  feelinirs   should   interfere 
with  the  claims  of  Christ  and  of  the  heathen.     Now,  beiriL*'  laid  upon  his 
mat, he  first  took  the  small  quantity  of  medicine  that  re.mained  unexpended; 
bat  his   stomach   ijnmediatelv  rejected  it.     He  at  once  clearly  foresaw  the 
result,  and  cahnly  prepared  for  it.     He  told  his  attendants  that  he  should 
die,  and    gave  them  directions   concerning  the   diM)osal  of  his   body,  his 
clothes,  and  other  articles  that  he  had  with  him.     He  then  consecrated  the 
few  remaining  moment>;  of  his  life  to  missiionary  labors.     He  tnjd  the  hea- 
then who  stood  around,  that  he  should  soon  be  with  Christ.     He  exhorted 
them  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  forsake  their  idols,  that  they  too  nn'^^ht  be 
prepared  for  heaven.     He  prayed,  earnestly  and  repeatedly,  for  his  wife  and 
children,  for  the  misison,  and  for  the  heathen  around  him.     Having  spent 
eight  hours  of  violent  bodily  disease  in  such  employments,  he  exclaimed, 
three  times,  "Glory  to  thee,  O  God!'* — and  then  expired.     With  difKculty 
the  bids  who  were  with  him  procured  a  grave,  where  they  buried  him, 
shrouded  in  his  blanket,  and  without  a  cofTin.     A  stone,  erected  afterwards, 
hr  his  brethren  of  the  mission,  inscribed  with  his  name,  age  and  office,  in 
English  and  Mahratta,  marks  the  place  of  his  interment. 

But  two  missionaries  now  remained, — ^Ir.  Graves  and  Mr.  Garrett. 
The  stations  at  Mahim  and  Tannah  were  sus])ended,  as  was  also  the  l>oard- 
ing  school  for  children  of  European  descent.  Pressing  invitations  to  open 
free  schools  were  necessarily  declined,  because  the  mission,  thus  reduced, 
could  not  give  them  that  eflicient  superintendence  necessary  to  their  useful- 
ness. The  number  in  operation  was  21.  Still,  the  cause  of  female  educa- 
tion, 50  specially  important  in  a  country  like  this,  was  carri^^d  forward  with 
gratifying  success.  A  school  for  girls  had  been  opened  in  February,  and  in 
about  five  months,  nine  others  were  established,  the  whole  containing  204 
pupils.  One  of  these  schools  was  taught  by  a  Hindoo  female.  Respectable 
inhabitants  of  Bombay  contributed  about  S300  for  the  support  of  these 
schools.  The  government  granted  the  use  of  four  unoccupied  public  lots, 
on  which  the  mission  wished  to  erect  school-houses. 

On  the  12ih  of  October,  Airs.  Frost  was  married  to  Mr.  Woodward,  of 
the  Ceylon  mission  :  and,  on  the  19ih,  Mrs.  Nichols  was  married  to  Mr. 
Knight,  also  laboring  in  Ceylon,  in  the  service  of  the  Cliurch  Missionary 
Society. 

The  Ceylon  Mission  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  design  of  establish- 
ing a  College.  At  the  l>eginning  of  the  year,  the  Prudential  Committee, 
by  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Willx.»rforce,  opened  a  correspondence  with 
the  British  government  on  the  subject,  and  the  mission  corresponded  with 
the  government  of  Ceylon.  The  result  was,  that  no  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  American  missionaries  in  Ceylon  would  be  permitted ;  and  that  a 
College,  if  esUiWished,  should  be  under  inslructers  from  Great  Britain. 
Such  a  College  had  been  proposed  by  the  government  of  the  Island,  and 
was  then  under  consideration  of  the  government  at  home.  This  decision, 
however,  did  not  defeat  the  main  object  of  the  undertaking-  It  was  still 
possible  to  sustain  a  school  of  a  very  high  order,  which  should  give  an  edu- 
cation nearly  or  quite  equal  to  a  collegiate  course.  Encouraged  by  liberal 
subscriptions  in  India,  and  by  favorable  opinions  l)Oth  there  and  in  America, 
the  brethren  were  erecting  buildings,  such  as  would  bo  needed  at  all  events. 
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The  principal  biiildinj?,  64  feet  by  29,  with  a  viranda  on  every  side,  de- 
signed for  a  lihrary,  apparatus,  lecture  rooms  and  examinations,  was  called 
Ottley  Hall,  in  honor  of  Sir  Richard  Otlley,  Associate  Justice  of  Ceylon, 
who  had  shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  mission,  and  especially  of  this  Sem- 
inary, to  which  he  had  rendered  important  aid  by  his  personal  influence, 
and  by  liberal  donations.  Eicfht  rooms  for  study,  ten  small  rooms  for  devo- 
tional retirement,  a  diuincr  hail  and  kitchen,  were  also  erected.  As  profes- 
sors could  not  be  sent  from  America,  native  assistants  were  employed,  and 
the  Seminary  was  made  to  furnish,  as  fast  as  possible,  a  competent  faculty 
for  itself.  22  out  of  its  53  students  were  members  of  the  church,  and  itfl 
religious  influence  was  highly  gratifying. 

Early  in  the  year,  18  pupils  were  removed  from  the  preparatory  school  to 
this  Seminary.  It  being  understood  in  the  neighborhood  that  there  would 
be  vacancies  in  the  preparatory  school,  70  candidates  were  presented  for  ex- 
amination to  till  them ;  from  whom  30  were  selected. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  the  journal  kept  at  Batticotta  notices  the  monthly 
prayer  meeting,  which  had  been  commenced  there  seven  years  ago  that  day. 
Since  its  first  establishment,  it  had  been  attended  by  29  missionaries,  belong- 
ing to  four  societies.  Of  all  these,  only  Mr.  Richards  had  died.  Of  45 
missionaries,  who  had  labored  in  Ceylon  within  20  years,  it  was  not  known 
that  any  had  died  except  Messrs.  Ault,  Warren  and  Richards. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  there  were  some  anxious  inquirers 
after  the  way  of  life ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  few  instances  of  con* 
version.  Seven  natives  were  received  into  the  church  on  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary. 

W  ESTBRN  Asia.  The  Palestine  Mission,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  called,  scaroe 
showed  itself  in  Palestine  during  the  year  ;  for  Parsons  and  Fisk  rested 
from  their  labors.  King  was  on  his  return,  and  its  other  members  were  fully 
employed  in  other  places.     It  is  henceforth  the  Mission  in  Western  Asia. 

At  Malta,  the  press  was  kept  in  active  operation,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Temple.  Rev.  Eli  Smith  embarked  in  Boston,  May  23,  and  arrived  at 
Malta  July  13,  with  the  special  design  of  being  connected  with  that  press. 
Mr.  Homan  Hallock,  who  was  engaged  as  a  printer  for  Gve  years,  sailed 
for  Malta  in  October,  and  arrived  in  December.  After  deliberation,  Mr. 
Smith  sailed  from  Malta  for  Egypt  and  Syria  on  the  second  of  December, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Arabic  language,  and  making  other  pre- 
parations for  publishing  and  distributing  Arabic  books.  After  spending  a  few 
days  at  Alexandria,  he  arrived  at  Cairo  about  the  close  of  the  month. 

A  new  station  was  formed.  The  Rev.  Elnathan  Gridley  and  Rev.  Josiah 
Brewer  sailed  from  Boston  in  September,  and  after  short  visits  to  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  arrived  at  Sm\Tna  on  the  27th  of  December.  Mr.  Brewer's 
support  was  pledged  by  the  "  Female  Society  of  Boston  and  vicinity  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.'* 

The  principal  scene  of  interest  in  connexion  with  this  mission,  was  at 
and  around  Beyroot.  In  that  city,  and  in  six  neighboring  towns  and  vil- 
lages, free  schools  were  opened  under  hired  teachers.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  305  scholars,  of  whom  90 
were  girls.  The  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  anctent  and  modem 
Greek  and  Armenian,  the  Arabic  and  Italian  languages  continued,  and  led 
to  much  conversation  on  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume.  Mr.  Goodell 
read  and  expounded  the  Arabic  New  Testament  in  course.  The  hearers  j 
were  few,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared  to  be  present.  The  farewell  letter 
of  Mr.  King  to  his  friends  in  Syria,  giving  the  reasons  why  he  could  not 
join  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  with  additions  and  Scripture  proofs  by  ) 
Mr.  Goodell,  and  the  answer  of  the  mission  to  the  order  of  the  Maronita 
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I 

Patriarch  against  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  were  extensively  rear!.     The 

Armenian  ecclesiastics,  Jacob  Aga  ami  Dinnyj'ius,  wrnN.*   letii-rs   to  their 

countrymen,  which,  with  the  facts  of  their  mar'riau'e  ainl   iiiiimJioy  with  the 

missionaries,  excited  no  little  attention.     The  alarm  ajipear's  to  have  renrheri 

the  hierarchy  of  every  sect;  for  they  all  saw  operations  which  ihr-^arin^d 

toorerturn  their  institutions,  aMish  their  iisaL»'*r.s,  d/rstpn*  th'.ir  powr-r,  and 

introduce   a  relig-ion   substantially  different   from  any  that  prevriiled  afrioii? 

them.     Rome  itself  was  more  thorouirhly  aroused  than  U-t'nre,  and  .-.eiii  20 

priests  and  ^  13,000  this  year  to  Syria.     K"p:'aied  exrv.rnirjiinicution-.  ili- 

rected  against  the  mission,  the  schools,  the  book-,  ami  all  who  fnvon  •!  «itlMrr 

of  them,  were  read  in  both  the  Latin  and  i\vi  (h***k  rhnr  Iits.     Jfi:oh  A'jn 

was  deprived  of  his  othce  as  Briti>h  Consuhir  Al^'miI.  I-v  tlie  Anib:i-*ador  at 

Constantinople,  who  was  probably  nii>led  by  th^*  r'^-pr'-^"rit.i?ir„]^  of  "ri'-rni'.-s  ; 

tad  it  was  said  that  a  firman  had  iK'on  obtained  hir   hi^-  rtrr^^-t.     Ail  rherse 

1     things  frig-htened  many  away,  beyond   the  sph*  r*^-   of  ini-i-  ioii:iry  intln'-nr-e. 

I     War  also  interrupted  their  labor*.     In  March,  a  (in-'Ai  srjiiadrrui  larwh-d  ofiO 

!     men,  who  attacked  the  city.     They  were  r*'pnNed.  3R»r   havinir  tilbrd  the 

country  with  confusion  and  distress.     The  hoii-e--  of  the  mis-ii)n!irie«  w»*re 

^nerally  respected,  as  beinir  under  Eni»li?*h  proTer»iM:i ;  brjt   that   of  Mr. 

Goodell  was  plundered  by  Bedouins  in  the  Turkish  service.     The  TuMha  of 

f     Acre  afterwards  paid  for  the  property  carried  away.     In  consequence  of 

}     these  troubles,  the  schools  in  Beyroot  were  re'lu'v-d  from  lOOschobirs  to  10. 

!     After  about  two  rnonth«?,  they  ajc^ain   revived.     New  j-cbools,  al.-o,  were  re- 

j     quested,  and  after  a  suitable  airent  had  U»en  obtained  to  vi*it  and  j-ujierin- 

lend  them  several  were  established.     One  was  at  Flo-baia.  on   the   road 

from  Sidon  to  Damascus,  where  the  Greek>«  and   Moslem-  off'Tfd  to  defray 

the  expense  of  a  school  house;  and  two  others  were  in  that  vicinity. 

The  mission  rejoiced  over  spveral  converts,  who  ajip'-ared  tn  In;  tnily 
pious.  Amonu  these  were  the  two  Arrnr-nian^,  Jai:ob  A  era.  and  Diony-iu*-*, 
i  whom  they  called  Caralx't,  or  tlie  Fon»-runner  ;  (ire'/ory  WortfiU't,  an  Ar- 
menian priest,  on fj^aijed  as  a  literary  a-.>istant  to  Mr.  floofbll  ;  ^if^'-ory's 
wife;  her  brother,  Joseph  Lfflufy,  a  Gr^'r'k  Catholic  j)ri«-i.  «-nc':iL'eH  in  the 
tutnmn  as  an  acrenl  in  establish intr  and  s'lperintcridinir  >'bool*  ;  A»«aad 
Jacob,  a  Greek  youth,  who  afterwards  a])o^t:iTizr*il ;  and  ''-pe'-ially  A-aad 
Shidiak  and  his  brother  Phan-z,  who  were  Maronif'.-*,  and  whore  luj-.tory  de- 
j      mands  a  more  particular  nnticr*. 

Asaad  Shidiak  was  the  third  son  of  a  rosp.wtjibh' M:ironi^<Mif  Mount  Leb- 
anon. He  had  Iwen  educated  at  the  Collfcre  of  Ain  Warka.and  afterwards 
held  the  office  of  private  secretary  to  the  Maronito  Patrian^h.  In  iIk*  >umi- 
mer  of  lS2o,  when  he  was  alwut  29  years  of  aq-*'.  he  wa-  eniTa'j«^'d  by  Mr. 
Kinsr  us  an  instructor  in  Syriar  and  Arabir*,  ami  wa-i  em[)lMy<-d,  a  part  of 
the  time,  in  multiplyinir  Arabic  cojnes  of  Mr.  KiiiL^'s  farf-well  b-ttMr,  nlr^ady 
oieniioned.  He  was  afterwards  en^ra'jf^d  l»y  Mr.  Fi«*k,  to  opr-n  a  school,  in- 
iRTided  to  be  a  p'^rmanent  fr^-e  school,  for  teafhinir  Arabii-  irrainmati'-ally. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Kin«r  Inft  Beyroot,  Asaad   undertook   the  t.i-k  of  aTi??My.rin^ 

I  tl»  farewell  letter.  Huvinir  mad^-  a  ron^di  draft  of  a  r"j»ly.  and  ropied  it 
•j)  the  last  topic  of  arijumeiu,  he  was  sudd^-nly  turned  to  tlif  prophecy  of 
l«iah,  by  consulting  a  pro<»f  passa«jn.  While  n'adincr  this  snMiin''  portion 
'>f  Scripture,  he  Iw^came  deeply  .*!erions,  an<l  was  liil^'d  with  an  anb-nt  desire 
to  read  the  New  Tr^slament ;  and  to  be  actuat.-d  by  tlir-  ^^pii  it  of  the  Gospel. 
He  endeavored  to  lav  aside  every  stilish  bias,  and  to  b-arn  the  trno  m«-anin^ 
of  the  Bible.  While  in  ibis  state  of  mind,  he  wa<  sbr.rkpd  by  findinii  it 
laiKTht  and  d.-fend«'d  in  the  Kornish  Cliun-h,  thai  it  is  n  fluty  tohiU  hrcttrs. 
In  Novpmher  he  received  a  letter  from  th-  patriarMi.  tliivatrntnir  bun,  one 
•^f  bis  brothers,  and  another  Mnronile  y.iunjr  man,  with  immediate  excom- 
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munication,  unless  they  ceased  from  all  connexion  with  the  Blble-meo* 
Aflcr  mature  deliberation,  it  was  thought  best  tliat  he  should  retire  to  Hadet, 
and  remain  with  his  friends  awhile,  in  the  hope  that  alarm  and  opposition 
would  subside.  In  this  retirement  his  mind  was  still  fixed  upon  religion. 
The  world  appeared  vain  ;  and  some  of  his  friends,  as  was  natural,  thought 
him  melancholy.  The  patriarch  wrote  him  a  second  letter,  urged  him  to 
an  interview,  and  promised  to  provide  an  olficeforhim.  Still  he  preferred  to 
return  to  Bey  root ;  where  he  made  an  engagement  witli  Mr.  Bird  for  a  year. 
Early  in  January  1826,  the  patriarch  sent  his  own  brother  to  call  upon 
Asaad  at  Be^Toot,  and  urge  him  to  an  interview.  The  messenger  intimated^ 
that  Asaad  probably  received  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  missionaries^ 
as  the  price  of  his  conversion ;  and  that  the  patriarch  would  see  that  he 
should  lose  nothing  by  leaving  them.  To  this  intimation  Asaad  replied, 
that  he  only  received  moderate  wages  for  his  services  as  a  teacher ;  and 
that  money  was  not  his  object ;  but  that  he  was  simply  in  pursuit  of  the 
truth.  The  missionaries  warned  him  of  the  dangers,  to  which  he  Avould  be 
exposed,  if  he  complied  with  the  request  of  the  patriarch ;  but  he  hoped 
that  the  patriarch  would  be  softened,  and  that  he  might  perhaps  be  induced 
to  do  something  for  the  promotion  of  religion.  With  these  hopes  he  went 
to  the  convent  of  Der  Alma,  met  the  patriarch  soon  after,  and  had  many 
conversations  with  him.  The  main  topics,  on  which  he  insisted,  were  the 
necessity  of  a  spiritual  religion ;  in  distinction  from  modes  and  forms ;  thq 
sufiiciencv  of  scripture ;  and  the  absurdity  of  holding  the  pope  to  be  in&l- 
lible.  The  patriarch  was  highly  displeased  with  these  bold  sentiments ;  at 
one  time  uttering  cruel  threats,  and  at  another  offering  honor,  promotion,  and 
money,  according  to  the  course  whi9h  Asaad  w^ould  pursue.  Asaad,  findinff 
himself  deprived  of  books  and  congenial  society  ;  and  ex]>osed  to  cruel 
mockings,  afler  repeated  declarations  that  he  was  ready  to  seal  his  testimony 
with  his  blood,  privately  withdrew  from  the  convent  where  he  wbs,  and  ar- 
rived at  Beyroot  on  the  morning  of  March  2d.  The  missionaries  rejoiced 
to  receive  him,  having  been  greatly  concenied  for  his  personal  safety,  during 
this  absence  of  seven  weeks.  As  soon  as  his  mother,  brothers,  and  other  rel- 
atives heard  of  his  return  to  Beyroot,  they  flocked  to  him  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, to  persuade  him  to  leave  the  missionaries,  and  thus  save  the  family 
from  the  insupportable  shame  of  having  him  renounce  their  religion  and 
join  himself  to  foreigners.  After  many  painful  struggles,  he  accompanied 
four  of  his  relatives  home,  on  the  17lh  of  March.  The  missionaries  strongly 
opposed  his  going,  from  an  apprehension  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  return, 
as  he  expected  to  do  in  a  few  days.  lie  thought  he  knew  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  that,  after  all  that  had  been  said,  they  would  not  offer  him  vio- 
lence;  and  ho  strongly  hoped,  that  his  visit  to  fladet  would  do  good.  In 
about  a  fortnight,  twenty  or  more  of  his  relatives  assembled,  took  him  by 
force,  escorted  him  tp  the  convent  of  Der  Alma,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the 
patriarch,  by  whose  order  he  was  subsequently  removed  to  Cannobeen. 
Here  he  endured  imprisonment,  chains,  stripes,  and  revilings  in  succession ; 
and  often  all  of  them  combined.  About  the  middle  of  May,  he  was  in 
close  confinement,  in  chains,  and  was  daily  beaten.  In  June,  having  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape,  he  had  a  heavy  chain  around  his  neck, 
the  other  end  of  which  was  fastened  to  the  wall.  The  patriarch  encouraged 
the  common  people  to  visit  him  in  his  confinement,  and  to  spit  in  his  face, 
and  call  him  odious  names,  in  order  to  shame  him,  and  break  his  spirit. 
Toward  the  close  of  July  his  mother,  and  other  members  of  the  family,  vis- 
ited Cannobeen,  at  the  request  of  the  patriarch,  who  informed  them  that 
Asaad  was  unwell.  They  found  him  in  chains,  which  they  were  unwilling 
to  believe  to  be  the  case  till  they  saw  it  for  themselves.     Ualeb,  a  younger 
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carried  a  written  application  to  the  patriarch,  signed  hy  the  whole 
pleading  for  Asaad's  liberation.  It  was  well  understood,  however, 
nnoos,  an  older  brother,  though  he  joined  in  the  application,  sent  ^ 
lessenger  to  prevent  its  success.  The  mother's  heart  had  relented ; 
acknowledged  that  the  missionaries  felt  more  tenderly  for  her  son, 
;  Maronites  did.  Galcb  saw  his  brother  in  September,  but  was  not 
id  to  take  leave  of  him.  About  two  months  afterwards,  Gkileb  visit* 
nobeen,  assisted  his  brother  in  escaping,  and  brought  him  homeward 
8  Kesroan,  where  the  fugitive  was  apprehended,  carried  bound  to 
id  afterwards  restored  to  the  patriarch  at  Cannobeen.  From  this 
nment  he  was  never  released.  The  Maronite  authorities  concealed 
5  of  his  history  as  far  as  they  could,  frequently  sending  out  false  re- 
his  death.  After  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Viceroy  of 
it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  really  dead.  Worn  out  with  cruel 
^s  and  scourgings,  with  bonds  and  imprisonments,  his  bodily  powers 
ly ;  but  his  mind,  by  divine  grace,  proved  unconquerable,  and  he 
constant  witness  to  the  truth. 

arch,  Pharez,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  having  been  found  in  the 
eading  the  New  I'estainent,  was  struck  with  a  sword  by  his  brother 
r,  and  beaten  by  Tannoos.  He  immediately  left  Hadet,  came  to  the 
aries,  and  determined  not  to  go  home  again.  He  was  soon  after  de- 
lowever,  by  Mans?oor  and  Gnleb,  and  taken  home  by  force.  From 
e  till  November,  he  lived  principally  with  his  relatives,  though  he 
a  communication  with  Messrs.  Bird  and  GoodoU.  Wishing  for  an 
nity  of  reading  the  Gospel  openly,  he  was  weary  of  the  constraint 
I  upon  him,  and  detorniined  to  leave  the  country,  if  possible.  Be- 
ting this  sti'p,  he  went  to  Acre,  to  see  if  something  could  not  be 
ith  the  Paslia  tuwiinl  obtaining  Asaad's  liberation.  The  attempt 
successful.  It  was  reported,  on  good  authority,  that  some  of  the  sub- 
!  rulers  had  urijed  the  two  oldest  brothers  to  take  the  life  of  Pharez, 
luld  not  otherwise  be  separated  from  tlio  soci<Hy  of  the  missionaries, 
'efore  remained  in  a  secret  place,  till  he  could  ^'•et  on  board  a  vessel 
o  Alexandria,  whence  be  took  passage  to  Malta,  being  commended 
are  of  Mr.  Temple.  He  left  Heyroot  on  the  2d  of  December,  hav- 
tten  a  forcible  \v\U'r  to  bis  brotber  Mansoor,  and  had  several  confi- 
interviews  with  Galeb.  lie  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  English 
a,  and  contiiiued  for  some  time  in  tbe  service  of  the  mission. 
N  Missions.  Tbe  missions  to  the  Cberokees,  Cboctaws,  and  Chero- 
ihe  Arkansas  cor.:iano»l  tbeir  usual  labors  with  but  little  change,  either 
iselves  or  tin;  jx'ople  to  whom  they  were  sent.  Experience  showed 
■  plan  of  r«Mhicinii^  tbe  larirer  and  multiplying  tbe  smaller  establish- 
vas  juflicious  ;  ami  tb^re  sceujs  to  have  been  a  general  disposition 
the  brethren,  to  diminish  the  secular  cares  and  Ijibors  of  the  missions 
s  circumstances  would  ])ermit.  The  blacksmith's  shop  at  Brainerd 
'n  put  under  the  care  lA'  Mr.  Dean,  who  was  to  manage  its  concerns 
ag  to  his  own  disi-rction,  and  r(^port  directly  to  tbe  Prudential  Corn- 
thus  relieviuL'  the  mission  of  all  care  of  the  estalilishment.  A  Ict- 
i  Mr.  Wash]»urn,  at  Dwight,  suir«jest'd  that  the  same  arrangement 
\)e  made  for  all  the  u^.ecbanics  at  all  the  stations.  Among  the  Choc- 
Ir.  Kintrsbury  <b)ubted  whether  the  ollice  of  superintendent,  which  he 
d  from  the  beLnnuin<j.  ought  not  to  be  abolished,  as  it  overwhelmed 
n  with  the  secular  cares  of  all  the  stations  and  nearly  destroyed  his 
ess  a:<  a  prear-her,  and  gave  him  at  least  an  apparent  importance, 
iiade  him  an  object  of  jealousy  among  the  nativ(!s,  if  not  among  his 
a.     The  missionary  convention  beyond  the  Mississippi  resolved,  that 
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no  minister  of  llio  gospel  oiighl  to  bo  appointed  siipcrinlendenl  of  a  miesira. 
The  imjmrtance  of  rnniiors  and  nieohatiicB,  lo  itilroducc  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion, was  fully  rccogniwd  [  iiut  every  whtre, among  the  experienced,  thccon- 
Tiction  was  giiiiiing  Mrt-iipih,  iliat  large  wtablishmt-nls  and  complicated  op- 
erations should  \m!  avoided,  and  ihut  teachers  of  every  kind  should  be  free 
from  the  ineumbrancc  of  secular  cores.  And  it  i:j  worthy  of  noticei  thel 
thcso    opinions  prevailed,    i\'liile  the  pecuniary  affairs  of    ihcso  missions 


wero  manifestly  improving. 
There  was  liiile  alleraiior 
ed,  others,  from  viiHouseaii: 
scholars  was  not  ffrealcr  ill: 
countries,  the  niiuilicr  of  s. 
the  teacher.      The  i 


c  !<lale  of  the  schools.  While  some  increu- 
i  mill  lulled,  and  prolmhlv  thewhok'  numbcrof 
uK'rly.  As  il  is  with  schoohi  in  civilized 
's  depended  nutcli  on  the  acceptable qos  of 
I  of  ouch  school  was  disi.-us:fe<l,  and  the 
teacher  was  hiainod  for  partiatitvi  for  mnkiiig  Ium  pupils  study  too  hard  or 
for  their  insuHicienl  ])rii^re!-'>,  for  bi-irig  Uto  sovi're  or  too  lenient  in  his  goveni- 
mcnt,  Just  as  he  would  have  bei'u  in  any  school  dii^trict  among  while  men. 
Every  school  master  knows,  iliui  his  jndf:es  arc  troublesome  in  very  exact 
proportion  lo  iheir  ij^norancu  and  iiiiom|n'loncf.  The  amount  of  trouble, 
therefore,  encounlorrd  by  teachers  amoni.'  people  yisl  Ix^ginning  to  be  civil- 
ized, must  be  immense.  Among  the  ChooUiws,  too.  some  felt  dissatisfied 
because  their  annuity  of  $6,000  a  year  had  bi'cn  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
mission.  The)-  thou^'hl  themselves  ahln  lo  manage  il,  and  prolwbly  desired 
the  prollls  of  taking  care  of  it.  Yet  the  most  inHuontial  chiefs  and  more 
inlelligent  of  the  neiTpIo  were  decided  and  conslaui  friends  ;  and  from  year 
^hoolswerc  inheiierorderundiher  -^'--- '    '    " 


to  yeu  , 

Among  the  Cheroki 
instances  of  conversion,  and  a  f.-w  additioi 

Sandwich  Islands.  This  was  a  yi'ar  o 
fought  against  ihe  drjjron,  and  the  drajjo 
ten  commandments  had  been  tmnslaied  i 
and  printed  at  Honi>tnlu.  The  n.itives  wt 
md  that  they  were  Gud'a  law 


sippi,  there  were  a  few 
to  the  churches.  . 
ivar.  "  JVIicliael  and  bis  aneela 
fcuighl,  and  his  angels."  The 
I)  llie  language  of  l)ic  Islondi, 
told  how  these  commandment! 
iding  on  all  mankind.     Hith- 


erto there  had  never  been  any  laivs  upon  the  Islands,  except  the  changeable 
will  of  Ihe  chiefs,  and  the  nfd  and  now  exploiled  superstition.  The  chiefs 
propoKd  to  ena«l  a  criminal  code,  of  which  the  ten  commandraenU  ihould 
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■sis..  This  was  violently  opposed  by  many  of  the  foreign  residents. 
ssionaries  were  charged  with  being  the  authors  of  the  proposed  code. 
usalion  wna  false ;  but  what  if  it  had  lx?en  true?  There  is  nothing 
I  in  urging  the  adoption  of  wholesome  laws.  If  the  missionaries 
wn  up  a  complete  code  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  by 
lersevering  argument,  brought  tbe  chiefs  and  people  to  adopt  it,  and 
live  and  constant  advisers  and  assistants  in  all  the  details  of  its  exe- 
ili  theft,  drunkenness  and  adultery,  and  every  vice  was  suppressed, 
T  and  order  established  throughout  the  Islands,  they  would  havo 
Kter  than  it  ever  was  done  before,  what  has  immortalized  some  of 
t  illustrious  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  But,  in  view  of  exist- 
itrostances,  such  a  course  was  not  thou^rht  expedient.  That  "  wicked 
reasonable  men  miirht  have  no  occa:>ion  of  faultfindinir ;  that  the 
light  have  no  occasion  of  jealousy ;  and  that  they  themselves  might 
Irawn  away  from  the  more  important  work  of  preaching  the  gospel, 
iionaries  had  been  instructed,  as  are  all  the  missionaries  of  the  Board, 
in  from  all  intenneddling  in  any  way,  even  by  giving  advice  when 
Hrith  the  concerns  of  the  governnient;  and  they  had  scrupulously 
Two  of  their  accusers,  however,  the  British  and  American  consuls, 
ifEces  rendered  such  interference  peculiarly  improper,  did  interfere 
3  government  in  a  most  objectionable  way.  They  went  to  the  young 
.  boy  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  told  him  that  the  regents,  his 
ns,  had  no  right  to  make  laws  ;  and  that  he  alone  had  the  right, 
commended  a  code  which  should  forbid  nothing  but  murder,  treason 
ft.  Indeed,  every  remonstrance  of  a  furoigfier  against  the  promulga- 
a  code,  or  against  any  of  its  enactments,  was  an  interference  with 
irs  of  government,  but,  ihouirh  surh  opposition  was  violent  and 
ring,  some   laws   wcro  proninJLratod  ;  and  ainonir  them  was  one  lor- 

females  to  go  on  board  the  ships  in  port,  on  pain  of  imprisonment 
the  pleasure  of  the  chii^ls.  This  law  iiad  been  in  force  about  three 
,  when,  on  the  11th  of  January,  the  U.  S.  armed  scliooner  Dolphin, 
idcd  by  Lieut.  John  Percival,  arrived  at  Honolulu. 

after  the  arrival  of  the  Dolphin,  her  commander  expressed  his  re- 

the  existence  of  llie  law  concern intir  females  visiting  ships  on  an 
IS  errand.  He  next  insisted  upon  the  release  o£  four  prostitutes,  then 
ustody  of  the  eovernment  for  a  violation  of  the  law.  This  demand 
ssed  repeatedly,  and  in  the  most  persevering  manner,  till  at  last  it 
tially  successful. 

e  mean  time,  several  among  the  hicrher  chiefs  came  to  the  missiona- 
ting  that  the  commander  of  the  Dolphin  had  threatened  to  slioot  Mr. 
m,  if  he  appeared  at  the  council  of  the  chiefs,  when  he  (the  said  com- 
)  was  iransac-ling  business  with  them  ;  and  tiiat,  unless  the  law 
prostitution  were  repealed,  he  would  come  and  tear  down  the  houses 
lissionaries.  They  asked,  what  would  l>e  the  duty  of  the  natives,  in 
apprehended  violence.  The  missionaries  replied,  that  such  threats 
not  be  executed;  that  every  oilicor  of  the  American  navy  was  ac- 
le  to  his  government  at  home;  and  that  the  chiefs  need  not  be  anx- 

the  subject.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  them.  The  inquiry 
1  pressed,  "  What  shall  we  do,  in  case  your  hotises  are  attacked  ? 
^  our  teachers.     We  are  not  willing  to  have  you  killed.     If  we  b^e 

cannot  get  other  teachers,  and  w<'  shall  l»e  left  in  darkness."  The 
was  the  same  as  before.  ••  The  roimnander  of  the  Dolphin  will  not 
molest  us,  while  found  only  in  the  prosecution  of  our  duty.     But 

he  should,  we  intreat  you  not  to  resort  to  violence  in  our  defence." 
labbath,  the  26th  of  February,  public  .worship  was  held  in  the  fore- 
21 
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noon  as  nsual,  when  3000  people  attended.     The  service  was  in  the  open 
air,  the  roof  of  the  great  chapel  having  fallen  several  weeks  before,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  violent  rain.     In  the  afternoon,  the  unfavorable  state  of  the 
weather  prevented  a  meeting,  as  the  hearers  would  have  been  without  shel- 
ter.    At  five  o'clock,  Mr.  Bingham  went  over  to  the  house  of  Kahiimoka, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  worship  there,  with  such  individuals  of  the  chieiii 
and  others,  as  might  find  it  convenient  to  attend.     Soon  afterwards,  six  or 
seven  sailors  from  the  Dolphin,  armed  with  clubs,  entered  the  upper  room, 
where  the  sick  chief  was  lyingf  on  his  couch,  with  his  friends  around  him, 
and  demanded  that  the  law  should  be  repealed.      They  threatened,  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  tear  down  the  houses.     Confusion  ensued ;  and,  before  the  riot- 
ers could  be  made  to  leave  the  house  and  the  yard,  they  had  broken  all  the 
windows  in  front.     While  this  was  going  on,  their  number  was  increased,, 
by  the  arrival  of  several  others,  who  made  similar  demands.     When  driyen 
from  the  house  of  Kalaimoku,  they  directed  their  course  to  the  house  of  Mr- 
Bingham.      Seeing  this,  and  knowing  his  family  to  be  unprotected,  Mr. 
Bingham  ran  home  another  way,  hoping  to  arrive  there  first.     Not  being 
able  to  do  this,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rioters,  by  several  of  whom  he 
was  seized,  some  of  them  holding  a  club  over  him  in  the  attitude  of  striking. 
The  natives,  who  had  borne  the  whole  with  astonishing  forbearance,  now 
interfered  by  laying  hold  of  the  sailors,  so  that,  in  the  bustle,  Mr.  Bingfaam 
was  released.      He  was  afterwards  pursued  by  other  small  parties.     One 
sailor  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  a  club,  and  another  stabbed  at  him  with  a 
knife;  but  he  happily  escaped  without  injury.     All  the  rioters  were  secuied 
by  the  natives.     After  this  affray  had  ceased,  ten  other  sailors  arrived,  a 
part  of  whom  attacked  Mr.   Bingham's  house,  and  broke  in  a  window. 
while  two  were  attempting  to  force  the  door,  one  of  them  suddenly,  and  ii 
an  unaccountable  manner,  turned  round  and  struck  the  other  with  a  club, 
that  he  fell,  and  was  carried  off  as  dead.     Some  of  the  chiefs  cried  out  to 
the  people  earnestly,  "  Do  not  kill  the  foreigners ; — hold  them  fast ; — handle 
them  carefully."     To  which  one  or  two  answered  with  spirit,  "  How  emn 
we  handle  them  carefully,  when  they  are  armed  with  knives  and  cluha  ?" 
One  of  the  crew  of  the  Dolphin  received  some  dangerous  cuts  from  a  sabre 
in  the  possession  of  a  native ;  and  of  the  two  or  three  sailors,  who  had  joined 
the  mob  from  other  ships,  one  was  indebted  to  the  direct  interference  of  Mr. 
Loorais  for  the  preservation  of  his  life. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Lieut.  Percival  waited  on  the  chieA, 
and  declared,  that  the  prohibition  should  come  off;  that  he  was  determined 
not  to  leave  the  islands  till  the  law  was  repealed ;  and  tliat  he  had  rather 
have  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  or  even  cut  of!',  and  go  home  to  the  United 
States  mutilated,  than  to  have  it  said,  that  the  privilege  of  having  prostitutes 
on  board  his  vessel  was  denied  him,  after  it  had  been  allowed,  as  he  alleged, 
to  a  certain  other  individual  whom  he  named.  Messrs.  Bingham,  Loomis, 
and  Chamberlain  were  present  at  this  conversation,  and  two  of  them  at  least 
took  part  in  it. 

But  the  most  painful  portion  of  this  sad  history  is  yet  to  come.  The 
next  day  it  was  rumored  that  females,  who  should  go  on  board  ships,  would 
not  be  punished  ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  the  missionaries  learned  with  sorrow, 
that  some  of  the  chiefs,  wearied  by  importunity,  and  terrified  by  threats, 
had  given  a  kind  of  indirect  pennission,  by  intimating,  that  if  any  females 
should  resort  to  their  old  practices,  it  should  not  be  very  strictly  inquired 
into,  but  they  should  simply  be  considered  as  disgraced  and  excluded  from 
the  society  of  the  good.  Accordingly,  a  considerable  number  repaired  on 
board.  When  the  first  boat  with  females  passed  along  the  harbor  of  Hono- 
lulu, in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  a  shout  ran  from  one  deck  to  another  as  if 
a  glorious  victory  had  been  achieved. 
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When  Kalaimoku  was  informed  of  the  permission  which  bad  been  given, 
he  called  before  him  the  chiefs,  who  had  relaxed  the  authority  of  the  law, 
and  inquired  of  them  what  the  facts  were.  They  quailed  at  his  severe  re- 
buke and  wept  under  his  chiding.  But  the  fatal  deed  was  done,  and  could 
not  be  recalled.  The  flood-gates  of  immorality  were  open,  and  a  deluge  of 
pollution  could  not  be  prevented. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  law  was  prostrate,  Lieutenant  Percival 
called  upon  the  chiefs  to  express  his  gratification.  He  said  he  was  now  at 
ease;  and  that  he  intended  to  visit  Maui  and  Hawaii,  where  the  prohibition 
was  still  in  force,  and  compel  the  chiefs  in  those  islands  to  rescind  it.  So 
great  a  calamity  was  kindly  averted ;  and  Honolulu  alone  was  polluted  by  a 
visit  from  the  Dolphin.  The  influence  of  this  vessel,  during  the  subse- 
quent ten  weeks  of  her  stay,  may  well  be  imagined.  So  odious  was  it, 
^  eren  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  that  they  applied  to  the  vessel  and 
her  commander,  interchangeably,  the  appellation  of  the  mischief-making- 
man-of-war. 

On  receiving  information  of  these  proceedings,  the  Prudential  Committee 
made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  ordered  a 
Conrt  of  Inquiry.  The  final  result  of  the  investigation  never  waa  pub- 
lished, as  it  doubtless  would  have  been,  in  justice  to  Lieut.  Percival,  had  he 
been  acquitted.  The  natural  inference  is,  that  he  was  sentenced  to  receive 
a  private  reprimand,  and  perhaps  a  suspension  for  a  time  from  the  public 
service.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  visit  of  the  Vincennes  to  the 
islands  in  1829  had  some  reference  to  these  transactions. 

The  Dolphin  remained  at  the  islands  about  four  months  ;  but  her  disas- 
trous influence  did  not  terminate  at  her  departure.  Irreligion  and  vice  had 
gained  a  strength  and  boldness  which  could  not  be  overcome  at  once.  The 
life  of  Mr.  Bingham  was  threatened,  and  was  thought  to  be  in  danger.  In 
November,  and  subsequently,  some  chiefs  of  inferior  rank  were  seduced  into 
the  practice  of  gaming  and  intemperance,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
people  followed  their  example. 

Similar  scenes  were  enacted  at  Lahaina.  While  Mr.  Richards  was  al>- 
sent,  in  October,  the  station  was  visited  by  English  and  American  whale 
ships,  whose  crews  committed  gross  outrages  upon  the  pejicc  and  property 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  governor  was  abj>cnt  likewise,  and  the  place  was 
left  in  the  charge  of  a  female  cliief,  a  neicc  of  Kalaimoku.  The  anger  of 
the  sailors  was  excited  by  the  fact,  that  prostitution  was  forbidden.  This 
prohibition  they  charged  upon  Mr.  Richards ;  and  a  mob  proceeded  to  his 
house  for  the  purpose  of  killing  him,  as  they  declared.  Not  finding  him  at 
home,  and  his  house  l>eing  guarded  by  faithful  natives,  they  turned  to  such 
of  his  other  properly  as  they  could  find,  and  destroyed  it.  Kekauonohi,  the 
female  chief,  commanded  all  the  females  of  the  place  to  flee  with  her  to  the 
mountains,  which  order  was  promptly  obeyed.  Tlie  sailors,  after  filling  the 
place  with  violence  for  a  number  of  days,  pillaging  tlic  houses  of  the  na- 
tives, and  destroying  their  property,  returned  on  board,  having  totally  failed 
of  their  object. 

Thi 
the 
arri^ 

pendence  worthy  of  his  office  and  reputation,  Cfipt.  Jones  kept  himself  un- 
committed, till  he  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  himself.  At  the  general 
meeting  in  October,  a  circular  was  prepared,  and  signed  by  eight  missiona- 
ries, representing  all  the  stations,  in  which  they  stale  the  course  they  have 
pursued,  deny  the  charges  brought  against  them,  and  challenge  an  investi- 
gation.    The  foreign  residents  laid  hold- of  the  word  "challenge,''  and  ap- 
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pointed  a  meeting  for  them  to  appear  and  defend  themselTes.  At  this  meet* 
ing,  the  missionaries  demanded  that  their  accusers  should  bring  definite 
charges,  in  writing,  and  produce  their  evidence  in  support  of  them.  Mr. 
Charlton,  the  British  Consul,  who  took  the  load  of  the  opposers,  refused 
to  bring  any  definite  charges,  but  said  he  and  his  friends  had  come  to  hear 
what  the  missionaries  had  to  say  and  prove.  He  spoke  for  some  tiiDey  and 
repeatedly,  saying  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  the 
mission ;  that  the  people  were  growing  worse ;  that  no  chief  would  dare 
testify  against  a  missionary,  and  the  like ;  but  refused  to  have  any  thing  that 
he  had  said  written  down,  as  a  charge  that  he  was  to  support  by  proof.  Capt. 
Jones,  having  remained  a  mere  spectator  till  he  perceived  the  whole  ground 
of  dispute,  requested  that  the  whole  circular  might  be  read.  After  hearing 
it,  he  said  that,  as  he  viewed  the  subject,  it  was  the  business  of  those  gen- 
tlemen  who  had  replied  to  the  circular,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  mission* 
ries  to  some  special  charge,  and  bring  their  evidence  in  support  of  that 
charge :  otherwise  nothing  could  be  done ;  for  no  one  would  expect  the 
missionaries  to  aiTaign,  try,  and  condemn  themselves.  He  thought  the  cir- 
cular was  a  clear,  full,  and  proper  declaration  of  the  objects  and  operations 
of  the  mission,  and  that  the  public  were  candidly  and  fairly  called  upon  to 
point  out  any  mistakes,  either  in  principle  or  conduct,  and  bear  witness  of 
evil,  if  there  were  any.  He  thought  the  gentlemen  of  the  mission  had 
done  every  thing  they  could  on  their  part,  and  that  now  the  burden  of  proof 
must  lie  on  those,  who  accepted  the  challenge ;  and  if  charges  should  be 
proved  against  the  missionaries,  then  they  might  be  expected  to  answer.  On 
hearing  this,  some  one  moved  an  adjournment.  After  a  few  more  words 
from  Capt.  Jones,  the  motion  was  renewed,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 
When  about  to  leave  the  islands,  more  than  three  weeks  afterwards,  Capt. 
Jones  wrote  an  affectionate  farewell  letter  to  the  missionaries,  in  which  he 
bears  testimony  to  the  good  effects  of  missionary  labors,  as  they  had  fallen 
under  his  own  observation,  both  at  the  Sandwich  and  at  the  Society  islands ; 
says,  that  he  has  heard  of  ill  effects  of  these  labors,  but  has  not  seen 
them  ;  declares,  that  he  witnessed  the  readiness  of  the  missionaries  to  meet 
an  investigation,  and  to  answer  any  written  charges,  which  could  be  suscep- 
tible of  proof  or  refutation,  and  that,  as  no  charges  derogatory  to  their 
characters  had  been  brought  forward  after  so  long  a  notice,  it  was  but  fair 
to  conclude  that  none  could  be ;  and  expresses  sincere  acknowledgments  for 
the  kind  attention  he  had  received  from  the  missionaries  individually.  He 
concludes  by  saying,  "  If  it  should  hereafter  appear,  that  this  visit  has,  in 
however  remote  and  minute  a  degree,  contributed  to  further  the  missionary 
efforts,  I  shall  be  well  recompensed  for  the  long  absence  from  my  family." 

The 'mission  experienced  another  trial,  in  the  loss  of  Dr.  Blatchely. 
His  health  failed,  and  he  sailed  for  home  on  the  6th  of  November,  in  the 
ship  Connecticut,  Capt.  Chester.  The  Captain  and  owners  declined  re- 
ceiving any  compensation  for  his  passage. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  trials,  the  mission  prospered.  In  January,  the 
new  house  of  worship  at  Byron's  Bay,  (Hilo,)  90  feet  by  30,  was  occupied, 
and  attendance  on  public  worship  greatly  increased.  In  April,  the  habitual 
attendants  at  that  place  were  at  least  2,000.  In  January,  there  were  known 
to  be  more  than  SO  schools  on  Hawaii,  with  at  least  4800  scholars.  In 
April  there  was  an  examination  of  schools  at  Honolulu,  on  Oahu,  at  which 
2409  scholars  attended  from  69  schools,  in  which  66  native  teachers  were 
employed.  The  joint  letter  of  the  mission,  March  10,  estimated  the  num- 
ber under  instruction  on  all  the  islands  at  20,000,  and  stated,  that  2000  per- 
sons were  kno\vn  to  be  in  the  habit  of  family  and  secret  prayer.  On  Kani, 
in  April,  attendance  upon  instruction  was  evidently  increasing.     KakioeTu, 
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ve  gOTemor,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Whitney,  made  a  tour  round  the  island, 
amestly  exhorting  the  people  to  attend  upon  the  instruction  of  the  mission- 
lies.  Such  journeys  of  the  chiefs  were  frequent.  In  the  autumn,  Kaahu- 
lanu  visited  Hawaii,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  learning  and  religion, 
od  with  good  effect 

At  Kilua,  early  in  the  year,  the  house  of  worship  was  found  too  small  for 
^e  increasing  congregation,  and  another  was  erected  by  order  of  Kuakini, 
Bov.  Adams,)  180  feet  by  78.  At  Kowaihae,  in  November,  Mr.  Bishop 
reached  in  a  grov^e,  to  a  congregation  of  10,000  people.  In  July,  an  cx- 
mination  of  schools  was  held  at  Lahaina.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
rere  then  8000  learners  in  schools  connected  with  that  station ;  7000  on 
iaui,  and  1000  on  the  adjacent  small  islands  of  Molokai  and  Lanai.  At 
be  general  meeting  in  October,  the  number  under  instruction  on  the  islands 
ma  estimated  at  25,000,  and  the  native  teachers  at  400.  The  number  of 
ooks  and  tracts  printed  since  June,  1825,  was  74,000.  This  was  an  in- 
nfficient  supply,  but  no  more  could  be  furnished,  for  want  of  paper. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  in  New  York.  It  com- 
nenced  on  the  10th,  and  w^as  continued  daily,  the  Sabbath  excepted,  to  the 
L&h  of  October.  The  auditor  having  declined  re-election,  William  Ropes, 
Bm.  was  chosen  to  that  ofRce. 

Agreeably  to  a  vote  of  last  year,  the  annual  report  was  presented  in  a 
irinted  form.  It  was  thought  best,  however,  to  direct  that  henceforth  it  be 
yreaented  in  manuscript,  in  such  form,  that  the  parts  relating  to  the  several 
niasions  and  other  important  topics  may  be  submitted  to  committees  of  the 
Board,  who  should  examine  them  and  report  during  the  meeting ;  so  that, 
liter  the  amendment  of  the  several  parts  if  necessary,  the  whole  might  go 
o  the  public  with  the  deliberate  approbation  of  the  Board.  This  plan  has 
ever  since  been  followed. 

The  income  of  the  Board  from  donations,  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
lad  been  S83,435,25;  the  expenditures,  $104,430,30.  Towards  meeting 
lie  deficiency,  a  debt  had  been  incurred  of  $15,513,10. 

This  meeting  derived  its  principal  interest  from  the  effort  made  to  in- 
sease  the  funds  of  the  Board.  Many  promising  fields  for  missionary  labor 
Had  been  found,  where  no  missions  had  yet  been  planted ;  and  several  of  the 
szistiug  missions  were  calling  loudly  for  reinforcements  ;  but  only  a  small 
lart  of  these  calls  could  be  met,  for  want  of  funds,  which  the  churches  were 
STidently  able,  if  disposed,  to  furnish.  An  effort,  by  which  the  funds  of 
lie  Board  should  be  greatly  increased,  and  that  without  delay,  had  been  a 
mbject  of  serious  thought,  conversation,  and  correspondence,  for  some 
nonths.     Among  the  most  ardent  and  influential  friends  of  this  project — if 
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he  may  not  be  called  its  author — was  Mr.  Josiah  Bissell,  an  enterprising 
merchant  of  Kochostcr,  N.  Y.     He  attended  the  meeting  as  an  honorary 
member ;  and  by  his  fervid  and  impressive  eloquence,  did  much  to  produce 
the  slate  of  foelinir  with  which  it  closed.     Dr.  Beecher*s  sermon  was  one  of 
his  most  powerful  and  successful  eiroits.     The  various  parts  of  the  work  in 
which  the  Board  was  engaged,  as  they  came  under  review  in  the  cour^  of 
business,  excited  a  lively  interest.     A  meeting  of  friends  of  the  Board  wis 
appointed  to  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  Oct.  LS,  and  the  members  were 
invited  to  attend.     Zechariab  Lewis,  Esq.  was  chairman,  and  Eleazer  Lord, 
Esq.  clerk.     The  Corresponding  Secretary  gave  a  statement  of  the  fields 
for  missionary  labor  open  to  the  Board,  which  it  would  require  an  additional 
expenditure  of  S  100,000  annually  to  occupy  ;  the  Rev.  Jonas  King,  lately 
from  the  East,  described  many  of  them,  from  his  own  personal  knowledge; 
and  Dr.  Beecher  urged  the  duty  of  eflbrts  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 
heathen  and  the  opportunities  for  doing  them  good.     Dr.  McAuley,  Mr. 
Bissell  and    others    spoke  with  overwhelming    force  and    pathos.      Sub- 
scription   papers  were  then  circulated,  on  which  825,675  were  subscril^ 
ed,  payable  annually  for  five  years,  on  condition  that  the  amount  be  raised 
to  SldOjOOO  annually,  and  all  but  $5,000  payable,  for  once,  within  twelve 
months,  unconditionally.     Of  this  sum,  one  (rentleman  in  New  York  city 
subscribed  $5,000.    Mr.  Bissell  subscribed  810,000  for  himself  and  friend 
in  Western  New  York.     Many  gentlemen,  from  distant  places,  who  sub- 
scribed nothing,  pledged  themselves  to  raise  increased  amounts  in  the  places 
of  their  residence.     Whether  this  movement,  in  the  end,  did  more  good  or 
harm,  is  a  question  not  easily  settled,  and  on  which  there  will  be  difierent 
opinions.     That  it  did  much  of  both,  is  undeniable.     The  attempt  to  raise 
9100,000  annually  was  a  failure.     A  large  part,  even  of  the  sum  pledged 
unconditionally  for  the  first  year,  was  never  received.     Many  persons,  in 
different  places,  felt  that  they  had  been  pressed  too  hard, — ^had  been  borne 
down  by  eloquence  and  importunity,  and  not  allowed  to  judge  for  them- 
selves of  their  own  duty,  and  were  thus  rendered  less  accessible  to  future 
applications.     In  short,  there  was  a  "  re-action,"  and  its  evils  were  long  and 
seriously  felt.     On  the  other  hand,  new  ideas  of  Christian  liberality  were 
made  to  enter  many  minds.     Not  a  few  rich  men  have,  since  that  time, 
given  in  juster  proportion  to  their  wealth  than  formerly.     The  evils  of  the 
re-action  were  temporary,  and  we  may  hope  are  past ;  while  the  good  influ- 
ence of  larger  views  and  a  juster  apprehension  of  the  right  use  of  wealth 
remains,  and  will  do  good  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Bombay.  The  Rev.  Cyrus  Stone  and  David  O.  Allen,  with  their  wivest 
and  Miss  Cynthia  Farrar,  embarked  at  Boston,  on  the  6th  of  June,  to  join 
this  mission.  Mr.  Allen  and  wife  arrived  on  the  27 ih  of  November,  having 
left  their  companions  at  Calcutta. 

The  various  departments  of  missionary  labor  had  been  carried  on  as  us- 
ual, so  far  as  the  reduced  strength  of  the  mission  would  permit.  Several 
of  the  free  schools  for  boys  were  surrendered  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  who  was  laboring  in  the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  society 
at  Tannah.  The  number  retained  under  the  care  of  the  mission  was  26r— 
16  for  boys  and  10  for  girls.  A  female  teacher  of  one  of  the  girls'  schools 
died  near  the  close  of  the  year,  giving  some  evidence  of  piety.  1 

At  Ceylon,  this  was  a  year  of  quiet  and  silent  progress.  Before  the  end 
of  August,  12  had  been  received  into  the  church.  About  2000  hearers 
usually  attended  worship  at  four  stations  on  Sabbath  morning.  At  the  close 
of  the  year,  there  were  93  free  schools,  containing  3378  boys  and  942  girls. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  Seminary  at  Batticotta  was  67,  of  whom  84 
were  members  of  the  church,  and  others  were  apparently  pious.     In  the  in- 
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■traction  of  this  school,  Mr.  Poor  was  assisted  by  Gabriel  Tisscra  and  ten 
other  naiivea.  It  was  fast  rising  in  reputation,  and  »on)e  of  the  more  learned 
Brahmuns  occasionally  resorted  to  it  for  instruction  in  the  hi^^hcr  dejmrt- 
ments  of  Tamul  literature.  Some  difHculty  was  found  in  keeping  the  pupils 
till  they  had  completed  their  full  course  of  study,  owing-  to  the  hi^h  wages 
oflered  for  their  services.  The  whole  inimbcr  under  instruction  in  all  the 
schools,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  4,o00. 

At  Malta,  Mrs.  Temple  closed  a  useful  life  by  a  happy  death,  on  the 
15th  of  January.     She  w^as  soon  followed  by  her  infant  child. 

In  November,  the  mission  had  published  since  its  commencement,  62 
books  and  tracts  in  Modern  Greek,  43  in  Italian,  and  one  in  Greco-Turkish ; 
in  all,  106,  averaging  more  tlian  40  pages  each.  Of  several,  second  and 
third  editions  had  been  issued.  Something  was  done  in  the  way  of  preach- 
ing and  Sabbath  Schools.  The  missionaries  of  several  English  Societies 
were  at  work,  and  the  wrath  of  the  Koman  Catholics  was  greatly  excited. 
At  several  times,  men  undertook  to  assassinate  Mr.  Keeling,  a  Wesleyan 
missionary,  on  one  of  his  usual  walks ;  and  the  doors  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  were  set  open,  on  purpose  to  favor  their  escape ;  for  those  churches 
were  privileged  places,  over  which  the  Romish  priesthood  claimed  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  and  in  which  no  person  could  be  arrested  by  the  civil  govern- 
ment. The  priests,  too,  claimed  the  right  of  being  tried  for  any  crime  w^hat- 
erer,  only  by  their  own  ecclesiastical  superiors,  there  and  at  Rome.  The 
British  government  now  abolished  these  privileges ;  so  that  criminals  could 
henceforth  be  arrested  even  in  the  churches,  and  priests  nmst  answer  for 
their  crimes,  like  other  men,  before  the  civil  courts.  Of  course,  there  was 
a  great  improvement  in  morals,  and  in  personal  safety. 

Western  Asia.  Mr.  Gridley,  having  sixMit  the  winter  and  spring  at 
Smyrna,  went,  in  June,  to  Kaisarea  hi  Cappadocia,  about  400  miles  east  of 
Smyrna,  where  he  hoped  for  better  advantages  in  his  present  studies,  and  to 
gain  important  information  concerning  the  Greeks  in  the  interior  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  His  health  was  improved  by  his  journey  of  21  djiys  on  horse* 
back,  but  afterwards  suflered  from  excessive  labor  and  smdy.  On  the  I3th 
of  September  he  ascended  Blount  Argeus,  near  which  the  city  is  situated. 
This  mountain  is  13,000  feet  high,  and  Strabo  asserts  that,  in  a  clear  day, 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  can  both  be  seen  from  its  summit. 
Of  the  whole  company  of  seven,  he  alone  reached  the  summit,  from  which 
he  returned  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion.  This  eti'ort  brought  on  f\ 
fever,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  loth  day  from  the  ascent  of  the  mountain. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  many  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  learned,  as  had 
many  at  Smyrna,  to  rcsj)ort  his  talents  and  virtues.  Even  before  he  left 
Smyrna,  he  had  become  able  to  preach  acceptably  in  Modern  Greek. 

Mr.  Brewer  left  Smyrna,  on  the  22d  of  January,  for  Constantinople,, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew-Spanish  lan^niagc ;  that  is, 
the  Spanish  in  Hebrew  characters.  His  teacher  failed  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment; and  the  prospect  of  gaining  access  to  the  Jews  apju»aring  less  favor- 
able than  he  had  expected,  he  turned  his  attention  for  awhile  to  the  Turkish^ 
and  then  to  the  Modern  Greek.  Political  atlairs  growing  more  unsettled,  he 
left  Constantinople  in  September  for  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
deposits  of  Bibles  and  tracts,  distributing  the  Scriptures,  and  gaining  inform-^ 
ation.  Hnvinij  visited  several  of  the  Greek  islands,  he  went  to  Smyrna  in 
November,  and,  in  December,  sailed  for  Malta,  where  he  procured  a  quan^ 
tity  of  books  and  tracts,  to  l>e  distributed  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Smith  left  Alexandria  on  the  30th  of  January,  and,  after  a  journey  of 
20  daj-s,  through  the  desert  to  Jaffa  and  thence  by  sea,  arrived  at  Beyroot, 
He  was  accompanied  by  three  German  missionaries  iu  the  stiivice  of  thq 
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Charch  Missionary  Society ;  Mr.  Mueller,  destined  to  Egypt,  and  Messrs. 
Gobat  and  Kugler,  missionaries  to  Abyssinia.  Another  of  the  compaoy 
was  Girgis,  (George,)  an  Abyssinian,  who  had  visited  Egypt  on  ecclesiasti- 
cal business,  and  whose  intelligence  and  apparent  piety  deeply  interested  all 
who  saw  him  ;  but  concerning  whose  real  character  and  subsequent  career» 
reports  are  contradictory,  and  nothing  is  certainly  known.  While  he  was 
at  Bey  root,  the  Monthly  Concert  in  March  was  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting,  and 
closed  with  the  Lord's  Supper.  Sixteen  persons  were  present,  all  regarded 
as  pious.  They  were  from  America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa;  membeis 
of  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Lutheran  Reformed,  Moravian, 
Latin,  Armenian,  Greek  Catholic,  and  Abyssinian  churches.  Americans, 
Armenians,  English  and  Germans,  took  part  in  the  exercises. 

At  Bey  root,  on  the  2d  day  of  January,  t)ionysius  Carabet  and  Gregory 
Wortabet,  Armenians,  and  an  European  lady  of  distinction  and  intelligence, 
a  member  of  the  Latin  Church,  were  solemnly  received  to  the  communion 
and  fellowship  of  the  mission  church.  Besides  these,  there  were  others, 
Armenians,  Maronitcs,  Greeks  and  Greek  Catholics,  making'  in  all  about 
twenty,  **  whose  hearts,"  says  Mr.  GoodcU,  "  we  hope,  have  been  moved  by 
an  influence  more  than  earthly,"  and  some  of  whom,  it  was  confidently 
hoped,  had  indeed  been  born  again;  *' besides  many  others,  who  appear  to 
be  rationally  convinced  that  the  Bible  is  right,  and  that  they  are  wronff." 
At  the  Monthly  Concert  in  February,  the  wives  of  Carabet  and  Wortabet 
were  admitted  to  the  church. 

This  gathering  of  the  converts  into  a  new  church  was  an  important  event. 
It  announced  distinctly,  that,  so  far  as  the  mission  should  be  successful,  ex- 
isting ecclesiastical  relations  were  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  existing  churches 
destroyed.  So  it  was  evidently  understood.  The  danger  of  reform  had 
roused  those  churches  to  violent  persecution,  and  this  undisguised  threat  of 
destruction  greatly  increased  its  fury.  No  one,  so  far  as  is  known,  then 
doubted  the  correctness  of  this  policy;  but  it  w^as  probably  a  mistake. 
The  measure  could  not  be  iustified  by  the  example  of  Luther  and  his  coad- 
jutors, even  were  we  to  admit  that  they  were  infallible.  The  cases,  it  is 
true,  had  many  strong  points  of  resemblance.  The  same  tniths  were 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  same  errors  as  in  Luther's  time,  and  with  the 
same  preponderance  of  learning,  piety,  and  morality,  on  the  side  of  truth." 
But  in  Germany,  the  movement  commenced  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  it- 
self, and  its  object  was  reform.  Some  plead  Lather's  example,  for  coming 
out  of  a  corrupt  church  without  delay.  Others  blame  him  for  leaving  it  so 
soon.  Both  mistake  the  facts.  Luther  did  not  excommunicate  the  Pope, 
till  the  Pope  had  fixed  the  day  for  excommunicating  him.  He  continued  in 
the  Romish  church,  within  a  very  few  days,  as  long  as  he  could.  His  fol- 
lowers were  not  definitively  separated  from  it,  and  erected  into  a  distinct 
church,  till  the  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  religious  war,  after  his  death; 
and  from  that  time  Protestantism  ceased  to  spread  in  Germany.  In  Eng^ 
land,  Sweden,  and  other  countries  that  became  Protestant,  the  work  was 
done  by  the  churches  and  governments  of  those  countries,  with  aid,  in  some 
cases,  voluntarily  sought  from  Germany.  In  Syria,  the  case  was  difierent 
Foreigners  had  come  to  Bey  root,  uninvited  and  undesired.  There  they 
dwelt  and  labored,  under  the  consular  protection  of  a  foreign  power.  They 
sought,  not  merely  the  reform,  but  the  destruction,  of  the  established 
churches;  and  endeavored  to  draw  away  their  members  to  a  new  organiaf- 
tion.  The  old  establishments,  therefore,  must  fight  in  defence,  not  only  of 
their  errors,  their  superstitions  and  their  vices,  but  of  their  very  existence ; 
and  this  added  new  bitterness  to  the  contest.  More  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  this  subject  by  the  history  of  succeeding  years. 
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On  the  14th  of  January,  the  decree  of  excommunication,  by  the  Maronite 
Patriarch,  dated  December  15,  was  read  with  great  vehemence,  and  with 
many  extempore  additions,  in  the  Maronite  church  at  Bey  root.  The  Patri- 
arch stated  that  the  missionaries  ''  are  unwearied  in  their  efforts ;"  that 
'^they  go  about  manifesting  a  zeal  in  compassionating  their  neighbors;"  that 
"they  have  opened  schools  and  supplied  instructors,  all  at  their  own  ex- 
pense ;"  that  **  in  their  outward  works  they  appear  as  men  of  piety  ;*'  and 
that  '*  the  evil  grows  every  day."  He  strictly  forbids  all  connexion  with 
them,  in  buying  or  selling,  borrowing  or  lending,  giving  or  receiving,  at- 
tending schools  or  teaching,  laboring  for  hire,  or  rendering  any  other  ser- 
vice, on  pain  of  loss  of  oOice  if  the  ofiender  be  a  priest,  and  of  the  great 
excommunication  if  a  layman,  the  power  of  absolution  being  reserved  to  the 
Patriarch  alone.  On  the  28th,  additional  threats  were  uttered  in  the  same 
charch ;  and  the  agent  of  the  Greek  church  read  a  new  and  severe  prohibi- 
tion against  all  who  should  be  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  mission. 

These  severe  proceedings  increased  the  general  curiosity  concerning  the 
mission.  Visiters  were  multiplied,  and  the  brethren  could  do  little  but  ex- 
plain their  doctrines  and  motives  from  morning  till  night.  But  the  schools 
Bufiered.  Parents  dared  not  send  their  children.  One  teacher  after  another 
receiYed  positive  orders  to  discontinue  his  school,  and  Avas  forced  to  com- 
ply, till,  some  time  before  the  close  of  the  year,  not  one  was  left.  Serious 
inquirers  were  constantly  harrassed  with  threats,  false  accusations,  arbitrary 
taxes,  and  petty  annoyances,  till  some  of  them  discontinued  their  visits,  and 
others  were  deterred  from  approaching  the  mission.  For  several  months, 
their  labors  were  interrupted  by  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  around  them. 

Mr.  Bird  wished  to  spend  a  part  of  the  hot  season  on  the  mountains,  with 
his  familV)  for  the  sake  of  health.  He,  therefore,  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Sheikh  Naami  Latoof,  to  spend  the  time  at  his  father's,  at  Ehden,  near 
Cannobeen.  Naami  had  appeared  to  be  a  staunch  friend  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  had  refused  to  leave  their  society  at  the  command  of  his  priest. 
Some  hope  was  even  entertained  of  his  piety.  Having  obtained  from  the 
Emecr  Besheer  an  order  for  protection,  he  set  forth,  and  arrived  in  company 
with  Naami,  on  the  3d  of  August.  Towards  evening,  the  next  day,  a  priest 
entered  the  house,  and  read  a  proclamation,  signed  by  "  the  Ignoble  Joseph 
Peter,  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  all  the  east,"  excommunicating  the  whole 
fiunily  for  receiving  "  that  deceived  man  and  deceiver  of  men,  Bird,  the  Bible 
man;"  declaring,  that  "They  are,  therefore,  accursed,  cut  off  from  all 
Christian  communion :  and  let  the  cur>e  envelope  them  as  a  robe,  and 
spread  through  all  their  members  like  oil,  and  break  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel,  and  wither  them  like  the  fig  tree  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  himself:  and  let  the  evil  angel  rule  over  them,  to  torment  them  day 
and  night,  asleep  and  awake,  and  in  whatever  circumstances  they  may  be 
found.  We  permit  no  one  to  visit  them,  or  employ  them,  or  do  them  a  fa- 
vor, or  give  them  a  salutation,  or  converse  with  them  in  any  form :  but  let 
them  be  avoided  as  a  putrid  member,  and  as  hellish  dragons.  Beware,  yea, 
beware  of  the  wrath  of  God." 

In  a  few  moments  an  attack  was  made  by  some  followers  of  a  rival 
sheikh,  in  which  Latoof  received  a  severe  wound  upon  his  head,  and  his 
wife's  mother  had  her  wrist  broken.  On  the  Sabbath,  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  Patriarch,  commanding  the  people  to  persecute  the  Bible-man  from 
the  place,  even  though  it  should  be  necessary  to  kill  him.  Mr.  Bird,  there- 
fore, left  the  house  of  Latoof  on  Monday,  with  a  single  attendant,  and  re- 
tired to  Tripoli.  He  soon  obtained  leave  of  Sheikh  Mohammed  to  reside 
at  Bawhyta,  where  his  wife  and  children  joined  him,  after  a  separation  of 
ten  days.     Excommunications  from  Cannobeen  followed  him  heie,  Wx  ^^tc^ 
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duccd  little  effect.  It  was  said  that  Joseph  Latoof,  a  brother  of  Naami,  had 
been  the  cause  of  much  infidelity :  that  is,  had  weakened  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  priesthood.  The  elder  Latoof  visited  the  Patriarch  to  ob- 
tain reconciliation.  Naaini  was  summoned,  but  took  his  own  time  to  gOf 
and  when  there,  made  no  concessions.  He  boldly  defended  the  missiona* 
ries,  and  denied  the  truth  of  tlie  Patriarch's  proclamations.  When  the  Pa- 
triarch threatened  him  with  the  fate  o(  Asaad  Shidiak,  he  laid  his  hand  oil 
his  sword,  and  defied  his  power. 

On  the  7ih  of  November,  intelligence  was  received  of  the  battle  at  Navt- 
rino,  in  which  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  were  destroyed  by  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  England,  Franco,  and  Russia.  It  was  supposed  that  war 
would  immediately  follow,  if  it  had  not  already  commenced;  that  the  fury 
of  the  Turks  would  know  no  bounds;  and  that  persons  under  English  pro- 
tection, instead  of  being  safe,  would  be  marked  lor  destruction.  The  Eng^ 
lish  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  Commodore  Dowries,  commandinff 
the  American  squadroifHft  the  Mediterranean,  had  been  applied  to,  and  had 
promised  protection  in  case  of  need  ;  but  there  was  not  time  for  them  to  af^ 
ford  assistance.  With  the  English  Consul,  the  mission  families  fled  in  the 
night  to  Mansoorea,  a  Greek  village  6  or  7  miles  distant.  Learning,  soon 
after,  that  war  would  probably  be  averted,  they  returned  to  Beyroot,  where 
they  dwelt  undisturbed  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

Indian  Missions.  Among  the  Cherokees,  there  were  seven  missionary 
stations,  supplied  by  3-1  missionaries  and  assistants.  This  was  a  year  of 
moderate  progress,  with  no  remarkable  changes.  The  schools  were  gene- 
rally successful.  There  was  some  special  seriousness, and  some  were  added 
to  the  churches,  at  sevenil  of  the  stations.  The  itinerant  labors  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  John  Huss  were  attended  with  some  instances  of  con- 
version. 

The  Choctaw  mission  comprised  eleven  stations,  and  35  laborers.  The 
farm  at  Elliot  was  managed  with  singular  skilK  energy  and  success,  so  that 
the  station  more  than  supported  itself.  At  Mayhew,  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  manifest  during  the  winter  and  spring.  In  June,  nine  per- 
sons, two  of  whom  were  native  girls  belonging  to  the  schools,  were  received 
into  the  church,  and  there  were  other  candidates  for  admission.  There 
were  also  seasons  of  unusual  seriousness  at  Elliot,  at  Goshen,  and  at  Ai-ik- 
hunnuh.  Mr.  Byington  and  Mr.  Wright  spent  a  great  part  of  the  year  in 
preparing  school-books  in  the  Choctaw  language,  in  which  they  had  the  as- 
sistance of  Israel  Folsom,  who  had  been  educated  at  Cornwall,  and  some  of 
the  best  native  interpreters.  The  books  were  printed,  during  the  summer, 
at  Cincinnati. 

Dwight  was  the  only  station  among  the  Cherokees  of  the  Arkansas. 
Here  were  16  missionaries  and  assistants.  The  people  anxiously  requested 
two  more  schools,  and  an  increase  of  preaching,  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
mission  to  supply.  Several  instances  of  conversion  occurred,  and  the  morals 
of  the  people  were  evidently  improving. 

The  seven  missions  next  to  be  noticed,  were  received  from  the  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

OsAGEs  OF  THE  Neosho.  Two  Stations,  with  14  missionaries  and  as- 
sistants. 

1.  Union.  Commenced  in  1S20.  Rev.  William  F.  Vaill,  supcrinteident; 
Dr.  Marcus  Palmer,  licensed  preacher  and  physician ;  Mr.  Abraham  Red- 
field,  carpenter;  Mr.  Alexander  Woodruff,  blacksmith;  their  wives;  Mr. 
George  Kequa,  steward;  Mr.  George  Douglass,  farmer;  Miss  Eiizabedi 
Selden.  This  station  was  about  150  miles  north-west  from  Dwight,  on  the 
Neosho,  or  Grand  River,  which  enters  the  Arkansas  from  the  north.     The 
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Osages  were  more  uncivilized  than  any  other  natives  among  whom  missions 
had  been  attempted ;  without  fixed  habitations,  subsisting  almost  wholly  by 
the  chase,  and  having  no  idea  of  one  Great  Spirit  who  made  or  governs  all 
things.  Scarce  any  of  the  comforts  of  civilization,  or  even  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  could  be  obtained  amongst  them.  Somewhat  extensive  farming 
operations  were  therefore  indispensable.  After  excessive  labor  and  priva- 
tions, about  140  acres  of  land  had  been  subdued  by  the  plough,  the  produce 
of  which,  in  1825,  was  900  bushels  of  wheat,  and  IGOO  of  corn.  By  unpre- 
cedented floods  in  1826,  fences  had  been  swept  away,  corn-fields  ruined, 
and  property  destroyed  to  the  amount  of  82,000.  The  school  had  numbered 
SO  pupils ;  but  fear  of  invasion  from  the  neighboring  tribes,  in  1S26,  drove 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  to  the  prairies,  and  the  number  was  reduced 
to  20.     In  July  of  this  year,  it  had  again  risen  to  40. 

2.  Hopefield,  1S23.  Rev.  William  B.  Montgomery;  Mr.  William  C. 
Requa,  farmer;  Mrs.  Requa.  This  was  a  small  farming  establishment, 
about  4  miles  from  Union,  designed  to  show  the  Orsagcs  the  benefits  of  agri- 
cnlture  when  conducted  by  their  own  people.  Eleven  Osage  families  took 
up  their  residence  here  in  1824,  and,  in  August,  carried  their  disposable 
woduee,  about  25  miles  to  Fort  Gibson,  for  sale.  The  next  year,  the  num- 
ber of  families  was  15,  containing  91  souls.  In  1826,  they  were  in  constant 
terror  for  fear  of  war ;  and  sometimes  fled  to  Union,  rushed  into  the  mission 
houses,  ran  up  stairs,  and  crept  under  beds  for  safety  ;  for  savage  ferocity 
and  apparent  apathy  under  sufiferings  that  are  manifestly  inevitable,  are  no 
proofs  of  habitual  courage.  This  settlement  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  floods 
of  1826,  when  the  settlers  were  reduced  to  extreme  suflcring  for  want  of 
food ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1827  they  resumed  their  labors  with  alacrity, 
and  with  good  prospects  of  success. 

Osages  of  the  Missouri.    This  mission  had  13  members,  at  two  stations. 

1.  Harmony,  1821.  Rev.  Nathaniel  B.  Dodge,  superintendent;  Mr. 
Amasa  Jones,  teacher  and  licensed  preacher;    Mr.  Daniel  H.  Austin,  car- 

Smter ;  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Bright,  farmer ;  their  wives ;  Mr.  Richard  Colby, 
acksmith  ;  Miss  Mary  Etris  ;  Miss  Harriet  Woolley.  This  station  was 
■bout  150  miles  north  from  Union.  From  the  unpromising  character  of  the 
Osages,  the  want  of  union  and  good  management  in  the  mission  family, 
the  great  expense  in  proportion  to  the  good  effected,  and  the  amount  of 
sickness  and  sufTering,  several  families  had  become  discouraged,  and  left 
the  mission  about  the  time  of  its  transfer  to  the  Board.  In  1824,  the  farm 
produced  460  bushels  of  wheat  and  1600  of  corn.  The  school  now  con- 
tained 35  children,  25  of  whom  could  read  the  Word  of  God.  From  igno- 
rance of  the  language  and  want  of  inlerpretcrsj  little  had  been  done  in  the 
way  of  preaching  the  gospel. 

2.  Neosho.  1824.  Rev.  Benton  Pixley,  and  his  wife.  This  station  was 
situated  about  60  miles  from  Harmony,'and  100  from  Union,  nearly  in  a 
direct  line  between  them.  Having  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, Mr.  Pixley  removed  to  this  place,  that,  unincumbered  with  other 
cares,  he  might  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
Osages.  He  had  acquired  much  knowledge  of  their  character,  habits  and 
customs,  and  in  some  degree  gained  their  confidence ;  but  no  religious  im- 
pression had  yet  been  made. 

Mackinaw\  1823.  Rev.  William  M.  Ferry,  superintendent ;  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Heydenburk,  teacher;  Mr.  John  S.  Hudson,  teacher  and  farmer;  their 
wives;*  Miss  Eunice  Osmar;  Miss  Elizabeth  McFarland  ;  Miss  Delia 
Cook.  This  station  was  on  the  island  of  Mackinaw,  in  the  strait  between 
lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  abou.  350  miles  from  Detroit,     This  island  was 

*  Mrs.  Heydenburk  was  not  forma)]y  appointed  till  the  next  ycM, 
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the  centre  of  operations  for  the  Amerienn  Fur  Company,  and  a  comiDOa 
rendezvous  for  various  Indinn  tribes,  scattered  from  the  great  lakes  and  iha 
head  waters  of  tlie  Mississippi  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  lake  Athabasca.  It 
had  lonjT  been  a  common,  thoii^^h  not  a  universal  practice,  among  the  many 
traders,  clerks  and  otlier  \vliiti.<s  in  this  whole  region,  lo  live  with  Indian 
women,  either  as  wives  or  concubines,  and  to  desert  them  and  their  children 
on  returning  to  civilized  life.  This  practice  was  introduced  while  the 
French  held  possession  of  Canada,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  half-breeds 
were  still  of  French  descent.  They  and  many  of  the  Indians  were  nomi- 
nally Roman  Catholics,  but  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  Christianity. 
Those  of  mixed  blood  were  generally  more  intelligent,  and  possessed  mors 
influence,  than  the  unmixed  Indians.  French  priests  occasionally  Tisited 
the  region,  and  opposed  the  mission  to  the  extent  of  their  power.  In  Au- 
gust of  this  year,  there  were  112  scholars  in  the  boarding  school,  and  there 
had  been  several  interesting  cases  of  conversion.  The  children  were  cot 
tected  from  the  whole  region  extending  from  the  white  settlements  south  of 
the  great  lakes  to  Red  River  and  lake  Athabasca. 

Maumee.  Mr.  Isaac  Van  Tassel,  teacher  and  licensed  preacher,  and  hii 
wife.  Mr.  Lcander  Sackett,  farmer,  left  the  mission  in  August,  on  account 
of  a  disagreement  with  the  other  members.  This  misi^ion  was  situated  ia 
the  north-west  part  of  Ohio,  on  the  Maumee  River,  about  30  miles  from  ita 
mouth.  In  October,  1826,  the  school  contained  33  pupils,  from  live  neigh- 
boring tribes.  Six  gave  evidence  of  piety.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the 
end  of  this  year  was  16. 

TuscARosA  Mission.    Mr.  John  Elliot,  teacher.     The  site  of  this  mission 


',  at  Lcwistown,  N.  Y.,  amonr 
lion  of  2,000  acres.  A  church 
d  now  contained  15  members. 


was  y  or  4  miles  east  of  the  INiajrara  riv< 
200  or  300  Tuscaroras,  living  on  a  reserv 
had  been  organized  some  years  since,  a 
The  school  had  between  30  and  40  pupils. 

Sexeca  MissioK.  Rev.  Thompson  S.  Harris,  superintendent;  Mn. 
Harris  ;  Mr.  Hanover  Bradley,  steward  and  farmer ;  Miss  Asenath  Bishop, 
Miss  Mary  Henderson,  Miss  Phebe  Selden,  teachers  and  assistants.  This 
mission  was  situated  about  4  miles  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  a  reserration  of' 
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83,557  acres,  inhabited  by  686  Indians  of  the  Seneca,  Cayuga  and  Onon- 
daga tribes.  The  school  contained  45  children.  Six  natives,  recently 
converted,  were  added  to  the  church  in  May,  and  ten  others  during  the 
tummer,  making  the  whole  number  30. 

Cattaraugus  Mission  ;  30  miles  south  of  Buffalo,  on  a  reservation  of 
SSJ3Q0  acres,  having  between  300  and  400  inhabitants.  Mr.  William  A. 
Thayer,  teacher,  and  his  wife,  constituted  the  mission.  From  various 
causes  of  temporary  influence,  the  school  had  declined,  so  that  the  average 
attendance  this  summer  was  not  more  than  12.  In  spiritual  things,  the 
missioa  was  prosperous.  A  church  was  or^nized  in  July,  with  13  native 
members,  recently  converted.  Ten  or  twelve  others  were  thought  to  give 
erideace  of  piety. 

Chickasaw  Mission.  In  1S21,  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  established  a  mission  among  the  Chickasaws, 
a  aamerous  tribe  of  Indians  whose  territory  lay  immediately  south  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  During  the  summer  of  this  year.  1827,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  A.  McDowell  visited  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
transfer  of  this  mission  to  the  Board.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the 
Board  at  its  annual  meeting  in  October,  and  a  resolution  was  passed,  au- 
thorixing  the  Prudential  Committee  to  receive  the  mission,  on  such  terms  as 
they  should  think  reasonable.  On  the  27th  of  November,  the  Committee 
voted  to  receive  the  mission,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  free  from  debt ; 
that  its  property  should  be  delivered  to  the  Board ;  that  ihe  missionaries 
should  be  retained  if  agreeable  to  themselves ;  and  that  the  Board  should 
be  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  the  churches  under  the  care  of  the 
Synod.  Mr.  David  Greene,  who  had  for  some  time  been  employed  in  the 
Secretary's  department  at  the  Missionary  Rooms,  and  who  was  now  going 
on  a  visit  to  the  Indian  missions,  was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  remaining 
formalities  of  the  transfer.  Mr.  Greene  attended  the  meetino^of  the  Synod 
at  Charleston.  On  the  14lh  of  December,  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Synod  transferred  its  "foreign  missions"  to  the  Board,  and  the  Synod 
passed  resolutions,  approving  the  transfer,  recommending  the  Board  to  the 
patronage  of  the  churches,  and  their  own  co-operation  with  the  Board  in  the 
irork  of  foreign  missions. 

To  this  mission  belonged  four  stations,  and  twelve  members. 

1.  Monroe,  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Stewart,  superintendent  of  the  Chickasaw 
mission  ;  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Pearson,  farmer ;  and  their  wives.  Mr.  Stewart 
trrived  at  this  station,  January  31,  1S21,  and  the  school  was  opened  in  May, 
1822.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer,  nearly  100  acres  of  land  were  under 
cultivation,  and  the  property  of  the  station  was  estimated  at  $3,870.  The 
ehnrch  was  formed  in  June,  1823,  comprising  the  seven  members  then  belong- 
ing to  the  mission  family,  and  one  black  woman,  the  first  fruit  of  their  labors. 
Four  converts  were  added  in  1824,  5  in  1825,  6  in  1826,  and  26  in  1627  ; 
making  42  converts  added  since  its  formation.  A  large  majority  of  these 
were  of  African  descent,  and  several  were  white. 

2.  Tokiheish.  1825-  Mr.  James  Holmes,  teacher  and  catechist;  Mrs. 
Holmes ;  Miss  Emcline  H.  Richmond,  teacher.  This  station  was  but  two 
miles  from  Monroe,  and  its  members  and  converts  belonged  to  the  same 
eharch.  It  had  a  small  school,  composed  mostly  of  small  girls,  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Richmond,  and  a  farm  of  about  30  acres,  cultivated  by  hired 
labor. 

3.  Martyn.  1825.  Rev.  William  C.  Blair,  and  his  wife.  Here  was  a 
ferm  of  about  30  acres  of  good  land,  and  a  school,  commenced  in  August, 
1836,  containing  24  pupils.  There  had  been  four  or  five  instances  of  con- 
version. 
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4.  CaTiejj  Creek.  1S26.  Rev.  Hugh  Wilson ;  Mrs.  Wilson ;  Miss  Pra- 
dcnce  Wilson.  The  school  was  opened  in  January,  1827.  As  this  station 
was  some  40  miles  from  any  considerable  settlement  of  the  Chicka»aws,  it 
afforded  little  opportunity  for  preaching  the  gospel,  but  was  the  better  fitted 
for*a  boarding  school,  as  it  removed  the  children  more  eflectually  from  the 
influence  of  tlieir  heathen  relatives. 

In  a  treaty  made  some  years  prcvioiisly,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the 
United  States  should  pay  S4,*>00  for  erecting  buildings  and  opening  farms 
for  two  schools,  at  such  places  as  the  Chickasnws  should  select,  and  82,500 
annually  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  Marty n  and  Caney  Creek  were 
llie  places  selected.  Their  superintendence  was  committed  by  the  Chick- 
asaws  to  Mr.  Stewart,  who  was  held  responsible  for  the  character  of  the 
teachers  and  success  of  the  schools.  It  was  stipulated  that  25  children 
should  be  boarded  at  Caney  Creek,  on  account  of  the  annuity. 

On  the  12th  of  Noventber,  the  missionaries  beyond  the  Mississippi  formed 
themselves  into  a  Presbytery,  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  tiie  United  States. 

Sandwich  Islands.  Mr.  Loomis  found  his  health  failing  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climate  ;  and  with  the  approbation  of  his  brethren,  sailed  for 
the  United  States  on  the  6lh  of  January.  He  brought  with  him  the  means 
of  printing  Hawaian  books,  of  which  many  thousands  of  copies  were  after* 
wards  executed  under  his  superintendence,  and  sent  to  the  islands.  In  the 
same  month,  the  regent  Kalaimoku,  whom  foreigners  had  called  Billy  Pitt, 
and  whom  the  natives  regarded  as  "  the  iron  cable"  of  their  country,  antici- 
patimr  his  approaching  dissolution  from  the  progress  of  the  dropsy,  sailed 
from  Honolulu,  and  touched  at  Lahaina,  where  he  witnessed  the  reception 
of  the  young  princess  into  the  church,  arrived  at  Hawaii,  where  he  wished 
to  die.  Here,  under  an  unsuccessful  operation  for  his  disease,  he  faintedf 
and  survived  but  a  few  hours.  His  mind,  to  the  lost,  appeared  to  be  steadfast 
in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel.  "  The  world,"  he  said,  '*  is  full  of  sor^ 
TOWS  ;  but  in  heaven  there  is  no  sorrow  nor  pain  : — it  is  good — it  is  light- 
it  is  happy."  The  evidence  of  his  preparation  for  death  was  most  satisfac- 
tory to  those  who  kcew  him  ;  and  he  left  his  parting  advice  to  his  people  in 
"writing,  exhorting  them  to  walk  in  the  same  way. 

During  this  year,  six  natives  were  received  as  members  of  the  church  at 
Lahaina,  six  at  Honolulu,  and  one  at  Waimea,  making  the  whole  number  of 
native  members  23.  Ten  of  these  were  among  the  highest  chiefs  of  the 
islands,  and  other  chiefs  stood  propounded  for  admission.  Congregations  on 
the  Sabbath  were  large.  At  Honolulu,  at  Kailua,  at  Knawaloa,  2000  hear* 
ers  were  often  present  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  sometimes  the  number 
amounted  to  5000.  Except  at  Honolulu,  where  the  opposition  of  foreign 
residents  caused  some  decline,  the  number  both  of  schools  and  of  learnera 
increased  greatly.  The  press  was  kept  busily  employed ;  printed  books 
wore  eagerly  sought,  and  some  of  them  were  copied  by  natives  and  exten- 
sively circulated  in  manuscript.  Frequent  journeys  were  made  by  the 
missionaries,  the  chiefs,  and  the  most  competent  of  the  people,  selected  for 
that  purpose,  to  promote  attention  to  learning  and  religion  ;  and  with  good 
success.  Teachers  were  brought  together  occasionally  to  receive  special  in^ 
Struction,  and  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  spent  a  part  of  their  time  in 
teaching.  The  morals  and  customs  of  the  people  improved  immensely. 
Though  they  were  still  an  uncivilized  people,  and  a  stranger,  on  arrivingt 
might  think  their  condition  could  never  have  been  worse,  yet  the  progress  as- 
tonished those  who  had  long  known  them.  Mr.  Young,  an  Englishman  who 
bad  been  strangely  left  on  Hawaii,  and  finding  for  a  long  time  no  opportu- 
nity to  escape,  had  become  an  inhabitant,  expressed  his  surprise  to  see  the 
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•ady  trmmpli  of  the  gospel  over  barbarous  and  immoral  habits,  on  the 
revalence  of  which  his  labors,  for  thirty  years,  could  make  no  impression. 
The  opposition  of  foreigners  continued.  There  was  a  third  outrage  at 
ahaina.  The  crew  of  the  English  whale  ship  John  Pahncr,  commanded 
J  Capt.  Clark,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  had  succeeded  in  en- 
cing  se\'eral  women  on  board  their  ve:?sel.  Iioapili,  the  governor,  now  the 
ighest  male  chief  on  the  islands,  demanded  them  of  the  Captain,  propos- 
ig  to  send  himself  to  the  vessel  for  them.  Capt.  Clark  first  evaded  and 
ten  ridiculed  the  demand.  Three  da^^s  having  been  thus  consumed} 
[oapili  resolved  to  take  vigorous  measures ^to  enforce  the  law.  He  told 
apt.  Clark  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  vessel,  unless 
le  women  were  brought  on  shore ;  and  ordered  the  ship's  boat  to  be  drawn 
p  upon  the  beach ;  but,  being  as  open  hearted  and  unsuspecting  as  he  was 
rave  and  upright,  he  took  no  measures  to  prevent  intercourse  between 
apt.  Clark  and  his  crew  by  other  boats,  and  the  Captain  sent  permission 

I  his  men  to  fire  upon  the^own,  unless  he  was  released  in  an  hour.  The 
nowledge  of  this  state  of  things  having  come  to  the  mission  house,  Mr. 
lichards  repaired  to  Hoapili's,  to  attempt  a  reconciliation.  Capt.  Clark 
ived  and  scolded,  and  threatened  to  batter  down  Lahaina ;  bui  fmally 
romised  that  if  the  governor  would  release  him,  the  women  should  be  sent 
n  shore  and  everj'  thing  settled  by  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Mr. 
lichards  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  accept  the  offer,  and  Hoapili, 
rith  some  hesitation,  consented.  Just  after  this,  the  crew  commenced  fir- 
iffi  but  ceased  when  informed  of  tlieir  Captain's  relea-se.  Five  balls  wero 
ischarged,  all  in  the  direction  of  the  mission  house.  Capt.  Clark  afier- 
rards  asserted  that  he  ordered  his  men  to  fire  orcr  the  mission  house,  and 
ot  at  it.  One  ball  passed  very  near  the  roof.  The  next  morning,  October 
4,  he  sailed  for  Oahu,  without  fulfilling  liis  promise  ;  thinking,  no  doubt, 
lat  lying  to  a  barbarian  chief  was  a  capital  jolvo. 

A  part  of  ^Ir.  Ricliard.s'  k'ttor.  givinjr  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  Capt. 
(uckle  at  Lahaina,  had  been  in  the  iVlisMonary  Herald,  from  wliich  it  had 
een  copied  in  the  newspapers  and  extensively  circulated.  The  account  ar- 
ived  at  Honolulu  near  tiie  close  of  this  year.  Cnpt.  Buckle  was  there. 
'he  excitement  was  tremendous.  The  Sandwich  Islands  had  been  rejrard- 
d  as  a  spot,  out  of  sight  of  the  civilized  world,  where  men  might  wallow  in 

II  moral  pollution,  and  return  with  reputations  untarnished.  The  discove- 
j  that  this  privilege  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  whatever  they  should  do 
t  the  islands  was  liable  to  bu  known  elsewhere,  was  more  than  the  vicious 
rould  bear.  Their  rage  was  imbotiinlod.  They  threatened  even  to  go  to 
lahaina  and  kill  Mr.  Kichards;  and  for  a  while  it  was  feared  that  blood 
rould  be  shed.  Thp  British  Consul,  too,  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  de- 
mtion  of  Capt.  Clark  and  his  boat  at  Lahaina.  At  length,  Kaahumanu  or- 
ered  the  principal  chiefs  and  the  uiissionaries  from  Lahaina  to  Honolulu, 
arlv  in  December.  While  the  chiefs  were  tofrelher,  laws  were  proposed 
gainst  murder,  theft,  adultery,  rtim-sellintr,  and  other  crimi^s  and  inunorali- 
ies.  The  opposition  of  foroi^niors  was  violent ;  the  British  Consul  taking 
he  lead,  and  thn^atening  the  islanders  with  th(j  vengeance  of  Great  Britain, 
f  they  should  presume  to  make  laws  for  th^^msehes.  However,  the  first 
hree  were  enacted,  to  jro  into  nperatinn  in  all  the  i.-lands  n«\\t  year.  Tho 
ithors  were  enacted,  but  no  time  set  for  their  enf<)rcernent.  Ail  were  or* 
lercd  to  be  printed  for  the  inf(irniatioii  of  \\\t\  pcoph*. 

A  council  was  called,  to  invcslipratc  coinjdaints  aj_aijist  the  missionaries. 
The  dissatisfied  foreigners  attended.  Their  chi<'f  complaint  wa.s  airaitist 
Hr.  Richards'  letter.  "They  were  requested  to  bring  their  charges  in  writ- 
ing, but  refused.      After  many  hours  had  been  u.ele'isly  cow^vim^d,  \Vv^ 
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chiefs  sent  for  Mr.  Richards.  On  hearing  this,  the  complainants  immedi- 
ately rose — the  chiefs  said,  "  they  jumped  up  like  persons  seized  with  the 
cholic,** — and  hastily  retired.  Mr.  Richards  came,  and  acknowledged  that 
he  wrote  the  letter.  Uoapili  said  they  all  knew  that  the  letter  was  true,  and 
the  council  agreed  that  it  could  be  of  no  use  to  pay  any  further  attention  to 
the  matter.  Ail  soon  went  to  their  homes  ;  Hoapili  shipped  a  good  supply 
of  cannon  to  Lahaina,  to  be  used  in  case  of  any  future  attack ;  Capt.  Bucue 
soon  sailed  for  England ;  and  thus  ended  the  last  scene  of  the  kind  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Some  good  came  out  of  all  this  evil.  It  efiectuaDy 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  chiefs  Jp  the  character  of  all  parties. 

This  year  a  new  mode  of  attack  upon  the  mission  was  adopted ;  pohKsh- 
ing  accusations  against  it'  in  foreign  countries.  The  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view took  the  lead.  Its  statements  were  supported  by  a  letter,  in  bad  En- 
glish, from  Boki,  "which,"  the  editor  said,  **  we  pledge  ourselves  to  be  gen- 
uine." Unfortunately  for  the  pledge,  it  was  well  known  that  Boki  conld 
neither  write,  read,  speak  or  understand  English  at  all.  A  copy  of  this 
letter  in  the  language  of  the  islands,  endorsed  with  Boki*s  certificate,  in 
his  own  hand,  that  it  was  not  written  by  him,  is  preserved  in  the  archives  ef 
the  Board.  The  accusations  of  the  review  were  very  thoroughly  refuted,  sodb 
after  their  appearance,  by  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  voyagers  from  different  countries  have  visited  the  islands,  and  being 
unable  to  converse  with  the  natives,  from  ignorance  of  the  language,  have 
sought  information  from  some  of  the  principal  foreign  residents.  These 
men,  who  appear  to  have  neither  candor  enough  to  give  correct  information 
nor  genius  enough  to  invent  a  new  slander,  repeat  the  same  accusations,  ia 
nearly  the  same  wordsj  to  one  visitor  after  another.  The  voyagers  go  home, 
and  publish  accounts  of  what  they  have  learned  at  the  islands ;  and  thus  we 
seem  to  have  the  independent  testimony  of  several  respectable  witnesses, 
when  in  reality  we  have  only  successive  editions  of  the  same  defamation, 
sent  through  different  channels  by  the  same  enemies  of  the  mission.  Hence 
the  remarkable  and  otherwise  unaccountable  similarity,  even  in  the  selection 
of  words  and  arrangement  of  sentences,  between  the  accounts  which  voya- 
gers give  of  the  errors  of  the  missionaries.  The  names  of  the  chief  defiun- 
ers  are  well  known. 

A  reinforcement  of  this  mission  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  third  of  No- 
vember.  Its  members  were,  Rev.  Messrs.  Lorin  Andrews,  Jonathan  S. 
Green,  Peter  J.  Gulick,  and  Ephraim  W.  Clark ;  Dr.  Gerrit  P.  Judd ;  Mr- 
Stephen  Shepard,  printer  ;  their  wives ;  Miss  Maria  C.  Ogden,  Miss  Delia 
Stone,  Miss  Mary  Ward  and  Miss  Maria  Patten,  assistants,  to  reside  in  the 
different  mission  families.  Mr.  Green  was  instructed  to  embrace  the  first 
favorable  opportunity  for  visiting  the  North  West  coast  of  America,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  what  openings  might  be  found  for  missionary  labors. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

mS*  Meeiiiif  ml  Philadelphia.— BombBy.  Several  conversions.  Excitenent  aiooiif  ibe 
Brabaana.  B«baje«.<— Ceylon.  Schools  lraii5fcrn>d  lo  ihe  Church  Missionary  Society. — KeyrooU 
MiMioaaries  r«Ure  lo  Mdlia.-*Mr.  Brewer  return*  to  America.  He  requetilii  and  receives  a  dis- 
mission—Mr.  Greene's  visit  to  the  Indian  MisKions.  Death  of  Mr.  Hoyt.  Cberokecs  adroiited  to 
the  cbarcbes.  Awakening  among  the  Cfaociawg.  Mr.  King^^lniry's  leiier.  Stockbridge  mission 
comaeaced.— Sandwich  Islands.  More  quiet.  Progrcs  of  pniiting  and  schools.  Increased  re- 
figious  aUeniion.  Native  prayer  meetings.  Awakening  at  Kaliua.  Koturu  of  Mr.  Ely.  Ko- 
Maa  Catholic  nrissioB. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Pliiladelphia,  on  the  first,  second  and 
third  days  of  October.  The  income  of  the  Board,  for  the  financial  year, 
had  been  about  $102,000,  or  more  than  $14,000  greater  than  the  preceding 
yean  The  payments  from  the  treasury  had  been  more  than  $107,000,  and 
Ihe  debt  was  increased  to  S22,179  31.   * 

At  this  meeting,  the  Board  resolved  to  institute  a  fund,  to  be  composed  of 
legacies  and  donations  made  for  that  object,  for  the  support  of  aged  and  in- 
firm missionaries,  and  the  widows  and  children  of  missionaries ;  it  being 
understood  that  such  persons  are  bound  to  do  what  they  can  for  their  own 
support,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  should  be  applied  only  to  meet 
the  unavoidable  deficiency.  Legacies  and  donations  for  this  fund,  however, 
hare  never  been  received  to  any  considerable  amount,  and  all  such  claims 
hare  been  met  fromthe  aimual  receipts  of  the  Board.  The  prevailing  sen- 
timent among  the  patrons  of  the  Board  seems  to  be  against  providing  per- 
manent funds  for  objects  which  can  as  well    be  accomplished  without  them. 

Dr.  Wisner  was  added  to  the  Prudential  Committee.  The  increase  of 
business  demanded  an  increase  of  strength  in  the  Secretary's  department. 
More  than  2400  letters  had  been  written  and  sent  from  the  Rooms  during 
the  year.  Constant  correspondence  must  be  maintained  with  about  7U 
large  auxiliary  societies,  including  at  least  loOO  local  associations;  with 
clergymen  and  others  in  various  parts  of  this,  and  other  countries ;  with 
S23  missionaries  and  assistants,  and  with  an  increasing  number  of  candi- 
dates for  employment.  The  Board  therefore  resolved  to  appoint  another 
AasLStant  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  ^Ir.  David  Greene  was  elected  to 
that  office.  In  practice,  by  an  arrangement  made  at  the  liooms,  Mr.  An- 
dereon  was  Assistant  Secretary  for  Foreign,  and  Mr*  Gfcene  for  Domestic 
Corresipondencei 

At  Bombay,  the  missionaries  were  less  interrupted  by  ill  health  than  in 
any  former  year,  and  their  various  departments  of  labor  were  carried  on 
wjth  unusual  uniformity.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  wai*  attended  by  an 
increasing  number  of  the  natives,  and  with  more  order  and  solemnity  than 
formerly.  Two  men  were  received  into  the  church;  an  intelligent  l*ortu* 
guese,  who  had  for  some  time  been  seriously  attentive  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  whale 
fivhcfv,  and  had  become  pious  after  a  visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  A 
young  lady  who  resided  for  aWhilo  in  one  of  the  mission  families,  at  length 
gave  pleasing  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart.  A  Mahratta  woman*  the 
mother  of  the  female  teacher  who  died  in  hope  the  year  before,  followed  her 
daughter  into  another  world,  and  there  was  some  reason  to  hope  into  heaven. 
The  feelings  and  conduct  of  her  daughter  in  view  of  death,  so  different  from 
those  of  a  heathen,  deeply  impressed  her  mind.  She  became  a  habitual  at- 
tendant at  the  Mission  chapel,  and  in  her  last  sickness  declared  her  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  her  Savior.  A  Hindoo  convert  from  a  distant  village, 
whose  attention  was  first  arrested  by  certain  tracts  that  fell  into  his  posses* 
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Bion,  was  baptized  in  the  chapel  of  the  American  Mission,  by  the  Rev.  Mf* 
Stevenson,  of  the  Scottish  mission.  The  Hindoo  who  was  baptized  in  1826 
was  deterred,  by  the  opposition  of  his  relatives,  from  coming  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  They  were  especially  opposed  to  this  ordinance,  because,  in  cele- 
brating it,  he  must  cat  with  Christians,  by  which  his  caste  would  be  lo6t 
and  his  family  disgraced.  He  was  therefore  separated  from  the  church; 
though  some  hope  was  still  entertained  of  his  piety. 

The  schools  rather  increased  during  the  year.  One  for  the  instruction  of 
Jewish  children  in  the  Hebrew  language  was  established  at  Alibag,  about 
30  miles  south  of  Bombay,  under  the  instruction  of  Samuel,  a  Jew,  who 
had  been  for  eight  years  in  the  service  of  the  Mission. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  rule  was  adopted,  that  the  teachers,  schoIoTSr 
and  all  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  mission,  should  stand  during 
prayer  at  the  chapel.  This  had  been  the  practice  at  Mahim,  and  in  other 
missions,  and^even  Brahmuns  had  readily  complied  with  it;  but  here  it 
raised  a  storm  of  excitement.  The  Brahmuns  were  afraid  that  even  ao 
much  compliance  with  the  forms  of  Christianity  might  lead  to  more,  and  ia 
the  end  endanger  the  Hindoo  religion.  A  combination  was  formed  to  resist 
the  rule,  and  all  the  Brahmun  teachers  left  the  service  of  the  mission,  except 
Babajee.  He  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Scottish  mission  in  1^0,  and 
in  1823  came  to  Bombay,  where  he  had  ever  since  been  employed  hv  the 
American  mission.  He  had  sometimes  appeared  to  feel  the  force  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  but  generally  was  as  careless  as  his  countrymen.  He  said  thai 
there  was  nothing  in  the  rule  improper  in  itself,  or  contrary  to  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  that  he  would  comply  the  next  Sabbadi.  Though 
threatened  with  loss  of  caste,  he  kept  his  word.  Council  after  council  was 
called  to  condemn  him  and  cast  him  out,  at  one  of  which  at  least  a  thousand 
Brahmuns  were  present.  He  appealed  to  their  common  sense  against  the 
absurdity  of  persecuting  him  so  violently  for  an  act  neither  improper  ia 
itself  nor  forbidden  in  their  sacred  books,  while  there  were  Brahmnns  presentf 
with  whom  he  had  eaten  beef  and  drunken  brandy  and  caroused  for  whole 
nights  together,  and  no  censure  had  been  inflicted  on  them.  They,  hewer- 
er,  imposed  such  humiliating  penances  upon  him,  and  were  so  iwolnle  in 
their  wrath,  that  it  was  thoaght  best  for  him  to  retire  awhile  to  the  Deccan. 
Other  teachers  soon  came  forward,  eager  to  be  employed  by  the  mission  ; 
and  many  of  the  Brahmuns  who  had  left,  soon  came  back  ana  resumed  thw 
places,  submitting  to  the  offensive  rule  without  further  contest.  After  a 
while,  Babajee  came  back,  and  was  permitted  to  pursue  his  business  unmo* 
lested ;  but  these  events  did  much  to  cure  him  of  his  regard  for  Brahmua* 
ism. 

At  Ceylon,  this  year  was  much  like  the  last.  There  were  some  iaslaii* 
ces  of  conversion  and  of  admission  to  the  church.  On  the  ^th  of  Janii- 
ary,  14  were  admitted.  Preaching  in  the  neighboring  villages  was  mani- 
iestly  useful.  From  want  of  funds,  it  was  found  necessary  to  ffive  up  a 
few  of  the  free  schools ;  several  of  which  were  transferred  to  the  care  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society's  station  at  Nellore.  The  examination  of 
the  Seminary  at  Batticotta,  in  September,  was  highly  satisfactory  to  Chief 
Justice  Ottley  and  other  gentlemen  of  distinction  who  attended.  A  class  of 
15  lefl  the  Seminary,  having  completed  their  course  of  study,  and  a  class  of 
29  entered  the  preparatory  school,  selected  from  not  less  than  200  applicantib 
whose  claims  were  clamorously  urged  by  their  relatives  and  friends. — ^Wbat 
a  change,  since  the  time  when  it  was  difficult  to  procure  a  single  pupil ! 

Mbditebbanean  Missions.  The  schools  at  Beyroot  were  ail  broken  up; 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  to  any  considerable  extent,  had  become  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous ;  the  plague  was  again  approaching ;  the  j^ospeet  of 
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war  between  Turkey  and  England  increased;  the  English  Consul,  Mr. 
Abbott,  thinking  his  life  unsafe,  had  secretly  left  the  place, — so  that  no\¥  the 
missionaries  were  no  longer  under  consular  protection  ;  commerce  had  al- 
most ceased,  and  ressels  in  which  they  could  depart  were  seldom  to  be 
found ;  in  this  stagnation  of  commerce,  the  transmission  of  funds  would  be 
uncertain ;  Mr.  Temple  was  about  to  leave  Maha  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
land,  (which  he  did  in  the  autumn,)  end  some  of  them  must  supply  his 
place,  or  the  piess  must  stop ;  and  a  passage  could  now  be  obtained  in  an 
Austrian  vessel.  Messrs.  Uoodell,  Bird  and  Smith,  therefore,  embarked 
on  the  2d  of  May,  and  arrived  at  Malta  on  the  39th.  They  were  accompa- 
nied by  the  two  Armenians,  Carabet  and  Wortabet,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  in  their  families.  They  were  suffered  to  depart  without  molestation. 
No  enemy  opened  his  mouth  in  triumph.  As  they  went  down  to  the  water's 
tide,  those  from  whom  scoffs  were  expected,  exclaimed  with  apparent  seri- 
ousness, "  The  Lord  preserve  and  bless  you ;"  while  a  few  devoted  friends 
were  overwhelmed  with  grief.  At  Malta,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
they  were  mostly  employed  in  study  and  in  superintending  the  press.  Car- 
abet  and  Wortabet  assisted  in  the  Armenian  language  ;  Pharez  Shidiak  in 
the  Arabic ;  and  Nicholas  Petrokokino,  who  had  been  educated  at  Amherst 
College,  in  Greek.  Every  thing  was  arranged  on  the  expectation  that  the 
station  at  Beyroot  would  be  resumed,  and  new  stations  occupied  at  Constan- 
tinople, at  Smyrna  and  in  Greece,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Mr.  Brewer  sailed  from  Smyrna  early  in  May,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on 
the  17tk  of  July.     His  arrival  was  unexpected ;  but  after  hearing  his  rea- 
■ona,  the  Committee  voted  that  he  appeared  to  have  acted  conscientiously, 
and  wi^out  any  intention  to  violate  an  established  usage  of  the  Committee ; 
and  that,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  his  return  was  ^  ex- 
cusable."    When  he  went  to  the  East,  it  was  with  tlie  understanding  that 
he  should  return  in  two  or  three  years  ;  and  in  view  of  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  other  circumstances,  he  thought  the  present  the 
most  favorable  time.     Mr.  Brewer  expected  soon  to  return  to  Greece  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Board,  and  to  establislya  seminary  of  learning  there.    The 
Committee  hesitated  about  sending  him;  for  they  had  not  all  that  knowledge 
of  Greece,  which  the  management  of  such  an  undertaking  seemed  to  de- 
mand ;  and  various  circumstances  showed  that  Mr.  Brewer  had  not  that 
conBdence  in  the  Committee,  which  would  enable  them  to  work  together 
pleasantly  and  profitably.     It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Boara,  at  its  approaching  annual  meeting.     When  the   Board  met,  the 
whole  matter  was  laid  before  the  committee  on  that  part  of  the  annual  re- 
port which  related  to  missions  in  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
After  hearing  a  full  statement  of  facts  and  arguments  from  Mr.  Brewer  and 
othen,  and  learning  that  the  measure  would  be  agreeable  to  all  concerned, 
this  committee  recommended  that  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee,  to  be  composed  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Day  and  Chapin,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Prudential  Committee.     Mr.   Brewer  declared  that  he  should 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  this  committee  as  final.     The  committee  met 
on  the  I3th  and  14th  of  October.     Dr.  Day  was  chairman,  and  Dr.  Chapin 
was  also  present.     After  a  full  examination  of  the  case,  they  resolved  unan- 
imously, that  it  was  not  expedient  that  Mr.  Brewer  should  return  to  the 
Mediterranean  at  present,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Board ;  that,  if  he  insisted 
■    on  an  immediate  decision  of  the  question  whether  the  Board  would  employ 
him  at  some  future  time,  it  must  be  decided  in  the  negative  ;  but  that,  if  he 
wna  willing  to  leave  the  question  of  his  future  employment  undecided  for 
the  present,  it  be  referred  to  the  Prudential  Committee.     These  transactions 
t     produced  some  excitement  in  a  few  places,  and  at  New  Haven,  Ct.  a  socialY 
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of  ladies  was  formed,  to  support  Mr.  Brewer  in  the  East.  On  the  12th  of 
November,  Mr.  Brcwor  requested  a  dismission  from  the  service  of  the 
Board ;  and  on  tlie  21st  it  was  granted.  Mr.  Brewer  soon  returned  to 
Smyrna,  where  he  was  sustained  as  a  missionary  by  the  society  of  ladies 
in  New  Haven,  and  afterwards  by  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
at  Pittsburgh.  During  a  part  of  the  time,  he  also  received  aid  from  the 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Society.  Since  that  time  the  Board  has  repeat- 
edly been  urged  to  appoint  him  again  as  its  missionary ;  hut  has  never  re* 
ceived  any  otler  of  liis  services,  either  from  him,  or  from  any  person  aqihor- 
ized  by  him  to  make  it.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1S39,  his  case  was  again 
brought  up  by  a  memorial  from  the  Berkshire  Association  of  Congregational 
Ministers,  and  referred  to  a  committee,  who  are  to  examine  it  in  ail  its  bear- 
inps,  and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Indian  Missions.  Mr.  Greene,  having  concluded  the  business  relating  (o 
the  Chickasaw  mission  and  left  Charleston  just  before  the  year  commenoed» 
proceeded  to  the  Cherokee  country  in  January.  In  February,  he  visited  the 
Chickasaw  missions.  The  missionaries  rejoiced  to  receive  him,  and  to  leani 
that  their  stations  were  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Board.  Having  made 
some  necessary  arrangements  for  their  personal  comfort  and  the  successful 
prosecution  of  their  work,  he  visited  the  Choctaw  missions  in  March,  and 
then,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Kingsbury,  visited  the  stations  beyond  the  Mis* 
pissippi ;  and  finally,  returning  by  way  of  the  stations  in  Uhip  and  New 
York,  reached  Boston  in  July ;  having,  in  eight  months,  travelled  about 
6000  miles,  and  inspected  about  thirty  stations.  The  information  acquire^ 
^nd  imparted  on  this  tour  was  well  worth  the  expense,  fatigue  and  exporaie 
which  It  cost. 

Miss  Lucy  Ames  and  Miss  Delight  Sargeant  joined  the  Cherokee  mission 
on  contract,  for  a  limited  time.  It  had  become  the  opinion  both  of  the  older 
yi>issionaries  and  of  the  Committee,  that  such  temporary  engagements  wei^ 
better,  when  practicable,  in  the  case  of  assistants,  than  engagements  for  life, 
without  previous  experience ;  as  they  afforded  opportunity  for  deliberate 
choice,  after  practical  acquaintance  with  a  missionary  life. 

The  Rev.  Ard  Hoyt,  for  some  years  superintendent  of  the  mission,  died 
fit  Willstown,  on  the  18th  of  February,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  nge,  and 
the  eleventh  of  his  missionary  labors.  For  several  years,  he  had  been  aUa 
to  do  little  more  than  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath,  in  pleasant  weather,  and 
converse  with  such  as  called  upon  him  for  instruction;  but  his  love  for 
the  people  continued  in  all  its  vigor  and  freshness,  and  they  deeply  lamented 
his  death. 

The  additions  to  tho  churches  were  considerable.  At  Brainerd.  in  July, 
54  communicants  met  at  the  Lord's  table,  eight  persons  were  adfnitted  tp  thf 
church,  and  one  was  received  as  a  candidate.  There  was  some  special  se* 
riousncss  in  the  neighborhood.  At  Candy's  Creek,  in  August,  five  Chero- 
kpes  had  been  admitted  to  the  church.  At  Haweis,  40  communicants  weitt 
present  in  June,  of  whom  30  were  members  of  that  church.  Ten  persona 
were  then  baptized ;  and  during  the  year,  14  were  baptized,  and  eight  admitted. 

At  Willstown,  the  black  people  formed  a  society  for  promoting  civiliasa- 
^ion  and  Christianity  in  Africa,  wbich  sent  ten  dollars  this  year  to  the  Amer- 
{can  Colonization  Society. 

In  the  annual  report,  the  number  of  communicants  in  all  these  churches, 
the  fruits  of  this  mission,  were  stated  at  160.  Twelve  had  died  in  faith, 
pmd  there  were  several  candidates  for  admission. 

The  Chickasaw  mission  was  still  favored  with  the  divine  presence.  In 
October,  the  number  of  communicants  at  Monroe  amounted  to  63,  besidep 
(he  mipsionftfies,     Jhe  jiw^kening  continued  through  the  year. 
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Among  the  Choctaws,  the  seed  which  several  years  had  been  spent 
in  sowing,  began  to  spriug  up.  Mr.  Kingsbury  thus  gives  the  spiritual  his- 
tory of  tnis  year,  in  a  letter  written  soon  after  its  close. 

"  For  more  than  a  year  past,  there  has  been  manifested  in  those  parts  of 
the  nation  where  it  was  enjoyed,  an  increasing  disposition  to  hear  religious 
instruction.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  a  few  individuals  became  hope- 
fully pious:  two  of  them  nave  united  with  the  church,  and  two  others  are 
candidates  for  admissiour  In  the  neighborhood  of  Black  Creek,  about  40 
miles  below  Elliot,  where  our  lamented  brother  Hooper  bestowed  his  last 
labors,  a  very  general  seriousness  prevailed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
people  had  resolved  on  building  immediately  a  meeting-house,  and  indi- 
viduals had  offered  very  liberal  subscriptions  towards  that  object. 

"  But  the  most  marked  and  general  attention  to  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  one  which  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  among  the  Choctaws, 
commenced  under  the  labors  of  our  Methodist  brethren  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  nation.  At  a  general  meeting,  convened  in  July  or  August  ex- 
pressly for  religious  instruction,  and  which  with  propriety  might  be  called  a 
camp-meeting,  six  or  seven  Choctaw  men  became  deeply  impressed,  while 
listening  to  a  simple  statement  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Savior.  One  of 
these  was  afiected  with  bodily  exercises,  similar  to  what  was  experienced  a 
ifew  years  ago  in  the  western  and  southern  states.  A  large  meeting  was 
held  in  October,  at  which  there  was  a  very  great  and  general  excitement, 
and  the  efiects  produced  on  many  were  truly  remarkable  and  happy.  Some 
f^ho  before  were  violent  opposers  of  the  gospel  became  its  zealous  friends. 
Xt  these  two  meetings  and  subsequently,  several  hundreds  have  manifested 
a  desire  to  be  instructed  in  the  gospel.  A  number  of  these  give  good  evi-  ' 
dence  of  piety;  and  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying,  that  among  tlicm  are  several 
of  our  former  scholars. 

"  U  i)5  yyojrlhy  of  notice,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  above  work, 
the  old  men,  wnom  once  it  was  supposed  nothing  could  move,  were  the  first 
afiected ;  and  all,  with  one  ei^ception,  were  captains  of  clans.  When  these 
warriors,  whose  cheeks  had  never  before  been  wet  with  tears,  were  ridicule4 
because  they  wept,  they  replied,  *  It  is  not  the  hand  of  man  that  has  made 
OS  weep :  it  is  our  Maker  that  has  caused  it.  You  never  saw  us  weep  fo^ 
wha(  man  could  do  to  us,  but  we  cannot  withstand  God,  If  your  Make? 
should  deal  with  you  as  he  has  with  us,  you  would  weep  too.'  These  are 
now  persons  of  prayer,  and  appear  lo  be  new  creatures. 

"  This  work  of  grace  has  carried  with  it  such  convincing  evidence,  that 
almost  all  have  been  constrained  to  acknowledge  it  the  work  of  God.  Ona 
of  the  principal  chiefs,  an  enlightened  man,  and  formerly  no  ways  disposed 
to  iiivor  such  a  work,  has  l)een  entirely  convinced  that  no  other  th^n  thp 
Almighty  God  had  power  to  produce  such  a  change  in  the  Choctaws.  He 
nof^  spends  much  time  at  religious  meetings,  and  on  other  occasions,  in 
making  known  the  gospel  to  his  people.  Some  very  unusual  and  remarka- 
ble means  seemed  to  be  required  in  the  case  of  th(^^hoctaws,  to  overcome 
their  prejudices,  and  to  arouse  them  to  an  attenti^i  to  the  gospel.  Such  ' 
means  it  is  conceived  Infmite  Wisdom  has  employed  in  relation  to  the 
above-mentioned  religious  excitement. 

**  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  December  we  had  a  meeting  at  the  new  station 
near  Col.  Folsom*s.  The  weather  was  unfavorable,  and  not  a  large  number 
attended  :  but  it  was  a  solernn  and  interesting  occasion.  The  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  for  the  first  time  at  that  place.  At  that 
meeting  the  chief  of  this  district  (the  north-east,)  came  out  very  decidedly 
on  the  Lord's  side,  and  spoke  with  much  feeling  and  effect  to  his  people  on 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,  affectionately  recommending  to  them  to  believe  on 
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the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  Savior  for  sinners,  and  to  obey  his  com- 
mands.  About  ten  came  forward,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  seek  in  earnest 
the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

'*  On  the  last  Sabbath  in  December  the  sacrament  was  administered  at 
Elliot.  The  chief  of  that  district  (the  south-west,)  was  present,  and  twice 
addressed  the  people,  very  appropriately  and  earnestly,  on  the  great  subject 
of  religion,  recommending  to  them  to  attend  to  the  great  salvation  ofiered  in 
the  gospel.  Much  seriousness  was  manifested,  and  some  were  anxious  to 
know  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one 
which  ought  greatly  to  encourage  the  friends  of  missions,  that  two  of  the 
highest  chiefs  in  the  nation  are  now  personally  and  zealously  and  efiectually 
laboring  to  communicate  the  gospel  to  their  people." 

The  Chcrokees  of  the  Arkansas,  showed  an  increasing  desire  to  bear  the 
gospel, — which  was  preached  at  stated  times,  at  six  different  places  withm 
25  miles  of  Dwight.  The  school  at  Dwight  was  prosperous.  At  the  earn- 
est request  of  the  people,  who  erected  the  necessary  buildings,  cleared  and 
fenced  the  garden,  and  agreed  to  board  their  own  children,  and  furnish  com 
and  meat  for  the  teacher,  a  new  station  was  commenced  at  Mulberry,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Palmer.  The  school  was  opened  in  March.  Dr.  Palmer  had 
a  congregation  on  the  Sabbath,  varying  from  75  to  100,  among  whom  were 
many  serious  inquirers  after  the  truth,  and  some  instances  of  conversion. 

By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Washington  in  May,  this  division  of  the  Chero- 
kees  agreed  to  exchange  the  country  which  they  then  occupied,  for  one  im- 
mediately adjoining  it  upon  the  west.  It  was  stipulated  in  this  treaty,  that 
the  money  which  the  Board  had  expended  in  buildings  and  other  improTe- 
ments  should  be  refunded  by  the  United  States,  to  be  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses in  the  new  residence  of  the  Cherokees. 

At  Mackinaw,  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  was  a  season  of  spiritual  in- 
terest, during  which  there  were  several  instances  of  conversion ;  but  the 
history  of  this  awakening  belongs  mostly  to  the  succeeding  year. 

A  mission  was  commenced  among  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  who  had  re- 
moved to  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay.  In  1827,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Miner,  their 
former  pastor,  visited  them,  in  the  service  of  the  Board ;  and  having  re- 
ported their  condition  and  prospects,  was  appointed  as  missionary  among 
them.  He  arrived  in  June,  1828,  and  found  their  condition  better  than  he 
expected.  They  had  sustained  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
religious  meetings,  to  good  effect.  Mr.  Augustus  T.  Ambler  was  sent  to 
this  mission  as  a  teacher,  about  the  end  of  the  year. 

Sandwich  Islands.  The  missionaries  were  less  disturbed  by  foreigners, 
than  in  preceding  years.  An  increased  number  of  vessels  touched  at  La- 
haina,  and  the  conduct  of  many  officers  and  crews  deserved  commendation. 
On  one  occasion,  the  crews  of  several  English  ships  were  guilty  of  disor^ 
derly  conduct,  and  threatened  to  kill  the  missionaries,  unless  the  "  tabn*' 
were  removed.  Two  captains  called  the  next  day,  and  promised  to  prevent 
farther  disturbance  ftfm  their  crews.  At  Honolulu,  the  efforts  of  foreign 
residents  to  retard  th^rogress  of  knowledge  and  religion,  and  to  promote 
vice,  were  incessant,  and  lamentably  successful.  Yet  even  there  the  good 
work  went  forward. 

The  reinforcement,  sent  out  last  year,  arrived  on  the  last  day  of  March ; 
and,  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  mission  in  April,  the  newly  arrived 
brethren  were  assigned  to  their  several  stations.  Agreeably  to  a  suggestion 
from  the  Committee,  Mr.  Clarke  was  stationed  at  Honolulu,  with  dmctiont 
to  spend  a  part  of  his  time  in  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  American  seamen. 
A  few  were  found,  who  gave  evidence  of  piety. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Shepard  gave  an  impulse  to  the  printing  department 
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Fwo  pmses  were  in  almoot  constant  operalion.  Four  natives  had  become 
my  respectable  workmen,  and  were  employed  in  the  oftire.  In  nine 
nonths  previous  to  September  of  this  year,  51,900  copies  of  hymn  books, 
^onions  of  Scripture  and  tracts,  were  pnnied,  containing  2,-117,900  po^s  in 
ilL  The  four  Gospels  had  been  translated.  That  of  Luke  was  printed  at 
iIk  islands,  in  an  edition  of  20,000  copies.  The  othera  wore  iratiEmiited  to 
iba  United  Stales,  to  be  printed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Loomis. 
rkfl  American  Bible  Society  printed  15,000  copies  of  Matthew,  and  Mark 
U>d  John  were  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Board. 

The  station  at  Waimea,  in  Kaui,  which  had  been  vacant  for  a  year  or 
OWre,  was  resumed.  The  governor,  Kaikioewa,  one  of  Tamahamaha's  Tet- 
enns,  was  delighted  with  the  return  of  Mr.  Whitney  with  additional  aid. 
While  left  alone,  he  and  his  wife  Kapuli,  formerly  the  wife  of  Tamoree, 
bad  done  what  they  could,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Whitney,  the  people 
bad  not  gone  backward. 


During  he  summ  urs       n 

Maui,  and  he  ama  ad  L 
Uui  there  were  abou  5  000  hi 
lUa  island,  except  Mr  Chambe  i 


dp    ah    K  w  re  made  around 

M      ka         d  Kahuiawe.     On  Mo- 

1  N    m  y  had  ever  been  on 

I  who  on  e    anded    fa  re,  but  vobAs.  no 
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Stay,  and  gave  no  instructions.  Hefe  they  found  1,000  learners  in  t 
schools,  nearly  all  of  whom  could  read.  On  these  four  islands,  they  ezs 
ined  225  schools,  in  which  there  were  present  6,039  males  and  5,204 
males,  or  10,243  in  all.  Of  this  number,  more  than  6,000  could  read,  a 
more  than  1,000  could  write.  The  whole  number  belonging  to  the  scho 
was  found  to  be  13,956,  in  a  population  of  about  37,000.  The  impa 
griven  by  this  visitation  raised  the  number  to  more  thati  18,000.  It  u 
markable,  that  but  about  one  fifth  of  these  learners  were  underl4  years  of  m\ 
Some  were  60  years  old.  On  Hawaii,  Kekupuohi,  one  of  the  wives  of  I 
liopu,  (Tereoboo,)  who  was  king  when  Capt.  Cook  discovered  thd  ishit 
learned  to  read  at  the  age  of  80,  though  her  memory  had  failed,  and  i 
was  often  advised  to  give  up  the  attempt ;  so  great  was  her  desire  to  R 
the  word  of  God  herself.  Still,  these  schools  were  very  imperfect.  1 
teachers  were  ignorant ;  and  one  of  them  complained  that  they  were  ohlig 
to  leach  the  people  their  igiwrance^  having  nothing  else  to  communica 
Teachers  were  called  together  as  was  practicable,  to  receive  special  instn 
tion.  The  whole  number  receiving  instruction  on  all  the  islands  was  i 
less  than  45,000. 

The  number  of  marriages  at  Lahaina,  from  the  commencement  of  I 
mission  to  October  of  this  year,  was  994.  Besides  these,  many  coup 
who  were  already  living  together  under  their  former  customs,  came  forwi 
and  were  publicly  recognized  as  man  and  wife. 

Religious  instruction  seemed  to  be  taking  a  deeper  hold,  in  many  parts 

the  islands,  than  ever  before.     At  Lahaina,  in  April,  about  1,000  of  the  I 

tives  regularly  attended  prayer-meetings,  and  professed  to  be  seeking  t 

salvation  of  their  souls.     In  October,  the  number  was  considerably  mc 

than  1,000.     There  were  then  not  less  than  20  places  on  Maui,  and  ma 

on  Molokai  and  Lanai,  where  stated  meetings  were  held  for  prayer  and  J 

struction.     The  native  teachers  conducted  the  meetings.     They  occupi 

the  time  in  reading  and  teaching  the  various  Scripture  tracts  and  oitl 

books,  and  closed  with  prayer.     These  teachers,  so  lately  heathen,  vH 

themselves  extremely  ignorant.     Religion,  according  to  their  idea  of 

probably  consisted  of  little  besides  abstinence  from  idolatry  and  some  jOfA 

vices,  keeping  the  Sabbath,  attending  worship,  and  learning  to  read.    Thf 

is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  so  far  as  they  knew  their  own  hearts, — ^whi 

was  not  very  far — they  honestly  received  the  gospel  as  they  understood  i 

though  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  few  of  them  understood  enough  of  it 

be  a  living  principle  of  holiness  within  them.     It  was  about  this  age  of  t 

mission,  that  some  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  islands,  who  had  heard 

the  new  way  only  by  report,  were  found  to  be  punctual  observers  of  t 

Sabbath,  according  to  the  best  idea  they  had  been  able  to  gain  of  its  natu 

and  duties.     Having  learned  which  day  was  to  be  observed,  they  kept  th( 

own  reckoning,  and  when  the  Sabbatli  came,  washed  themselves,  put  ' 

their  best  clothes,  if  they  had  any  better  than  others,  lay  do\vn  in  their  hi 

and  went  to  sleep.     Yet  even  this  ignorant  obedience  brought  men  mc 

easily  and  favorably  under  the  influence  of  the  whole  "  truth  as  it  is  in  J 

BUS  ;"  and  who  can  tell  how  much  true  piety  Omniscience  may  have  s4i 

where  the  best  human  judges  could  discover  satisfactory  evidence  of  noa 

At  Kailua,  the  whole  year  was  a  season  of  deep  interest,  which  Was  nm 

increased  by  the  lamented  death  of  Mrs.  Bishop,  on  the  21st  of  Febnm 

after  a  distressing  illness  of  six  months.     The   thought  that  her  dyi 

prayers  were  offered  for  them,  that  they  might  meet  her  in  heaven,  prodilt 

a  deeper  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives,  than  any  arguments  or  p 

suasions.     In  their  joint  letter,  dated  December  10,  Messrs.  Thurston  m 

Bishop  say :— - 
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is  more  than  a  year  since  the  first  indications  of  special  attention  to 
1  were  apparent.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  Spirit  of  God 
en  working  in  the  hearts  of  this  people,  and  hringing  numbers  into 
gdom.  From  the  time  that  our  place  of  worship  was  completed,  we 
en  encouraging  tokens  of  increased  attention  to  the  ordinances  dis- 
hy us,  and  a  deeply  serious  aspect  Was  apparent  among  those,  con* 
f  whom  we  had  entertained  pleasing  hopes.  During  the  latter  part 
year,  our  houses  began  to  be  visited  by  those  who  came  to  make  the 
inquiry  concerning  Uie  means  of  salvation.  From  that  time  to  the 
it  oar  great  daily  employment^  when  disengaged  from  domestic  avo* 
,  and  other  duties  pertaining  to  our  work,  has  been  to  give  oral  In* 
m  to  the  numbers  that  have  thronged  our  houses  to  inquire  after  the 
18  of  their  souls.  This  religious  attention  still  continues  in  a  pleasing 
,  but  it  has  for  a  few  months  past  been  gradually  diminishing,  and  at 
I  new  cases  of  inquiry  seldom  occur. 

te  prominent  features  of  the  late  religious  attention  at  Kailua,  were  a 
mse  of  sinfulness,  of  danger,  and  of  inability,  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
himself,  to  subdue  the  evil  propensities  of  the  heart,  or  effect  any 
hing.  To  persons  of  this  class  our  instructions  have  been  simple, 
nfined  principally  to  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of 
mce  and  faith,  together  with  an  entire  dependence  on  the  aids  of  th<> 
Ipirit,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  from  the  power  and  dominion  of 

order  to  possess  a  hold  upon  the  religious  feelings  of  all  such  as  pro- 
have  become  serious  inquirers,  and  to  maintain  a  continued  influence 
lem,  a  moral  and  religious  society  has  been  formed,  which  meets 
''  on  the  aflernoon  of  each  Friday,  to  which  all  persons  are  admitted 
ofess  their  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  express  a  desire 
in  an  interest  in  the  Savior  of  sinners.  Upon  becoming  members  of 
sociation,  they  engage  to  live  sober  and  moral  lives ;  to  attend  dili- 
npon  the  means  of  grace;  to  observe  the  duty  of  prayer;  and,  if 
jf  families,  to  maintain  family  worship  morning  and  evenmg.  If  any 
JT  o(  the  society  is  found  guilty  of  immorality,  he  is  excluded  until 
fesses  his  fault  and  manifests  tokens  of  repentance.  At  these  meet- 
loral  and  religious  subjects  are  discussed,  particularly  those  of  a  prac- 
atnre.  This  association,  which  is  similar  to  those  at  the  other  sta- 
las  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  public  sentiment,  and  is  fast  raising  the 
rd  of  Christian  morals.  The  number  of  individuals,  male  and  female, 
^long  to  this  society,  is  between  400  and  500. 

It  there  is  another  association  composed  of  such  as  give  evidence  of  a 
)f  grace  in  their  hearts,  and  selected  from  the  members  of  that  just 
ned.  They  meet  with  one  or  both  of  us  on  the  evening  of  each  Fri- 
The  present  number  belonging  to  this  meeting  is  about  60,  including 
ilready  received  into  the  church.  This  numbt^r  is  increasing  by  small 
r  additions.  The  instructions  imparted  to  them,  are  upon  the  funda- 
doctrines  of  grace,  and  are  usually  conveyed  in  the  form  of  question 
iswer.  It  is  from  this  little  band  that  we  select  our  candidates  for 
membership,  after  having  continued  ihein  a  suitable  time  under  a 
of  preparatory  instruction. 

I  Sablwith,  the  9th  of  March  last,  the  first  fruits  of  our  labors  here 
fathered  into  the  church.  Six  persons,  two  men  and  four  women, 
forward,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people,  solemnly 
1  their  belief  in  the  articles  of  Christian  faith,  took  upon  themselves 
svs  of  the  covenant,  and  were  baptized  ;  after  which  the  Lord*s  Supper 
Iministered.     It  was  a  day  of  deep  interest  to  all  the  young  converts. 

24 
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They  aftcnrardjs  came  to  us,  and  in  an  unaffected  and  feeling  manner,  de* 
dared  that  they  had  in  spirit  partaken  with  us  of  the'sacred  emblems  of  our 
Lord*s  body  and  blood.  Nor  to  these  alone  wtis  it  a  day  of  power.  Many 
who  had  before  remained  undecided  became  from  this  timer  determined  to 
seek  the  Lord,  and  have  t^incc  become  hopefully  new  creatures. 

"  In  August  last,  twenty  persons,  twelve  men  and  eight  women,  were  pro- 
pounded, but  owing  to  the  absence  of  one  of  us  to  another  station,  were  not 
admitted  to  the  church  until  the  last  Sabbath  in  November.  This,  too,  was 
a  season  of  solemn  interest  like  the  former.  Many  of  the  candidates  were 
persons  of  distinction  and  influence,  among  whom  was  Keoua,  the  wife  of 
Governor  Adams,  (Kuakini,)  and  a  chief  of  the  first  rank  in  the  islands. 
Our  church  now  consists  of  26  native  members,  all  of  whom  have  given  for 
a  full  year,  and  many  of  them  much  longer,  a  sati«fact<fry  evidence  of  piety, 
and  have  walked  worthily  in  their  profession." 

The  whole  number  of  native  communicants,  on  all  the  islands,  in  April, 
amounted  to  50 ;  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  108. 

Mr.  Ely,  who  commenced  the  station  at  Kaawaloa  in  Febmary,  1824, 
was  compelled,  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  himself  and  wife,  to  leave  the 
islands.  He  embarked,  October  15,  in  the  Enterprise.  Capt.  Swain,  of 
Nantucket.  The  owner,  Gilbert  Coffin,  Esq.,  generously  declined  receiving 
any  compensation  for  the  passage. 

Tliis  year,  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  began  its  attempts  to  convert  ths 
natives.  This  mission,  consisting  of  three  ecclesiastics  and  six  seculars^ 
sailed  from  Bordeaux  in  1826.  About  the  time  when  the  first  accounts 
from  the  American  mission  were  published  in  France,  John  Rives,  a  dissiH 
lute  Frenchman  who  had  resided  at  the  islands,  happened  to  be  there.  He 
gave  glowing  descriptions  of  soil  and  climate,  and  of  his  own  vast  pos- 
sessions in  the  islands  ;  and  it  was  by  his  advice,  as  its  members  asserted, 
that  the  mission  was  commenced.  They  were  never  able  to  find  his  fiumSy 
or  profit  by  his  promised  patronage.  The  chief  ecclesiastic  died  on  the 
passage.  The  others  arrived  at  Honolulu  in  the  summer  of  1827.  The 
government  was  unwilling  that  they  should  stay ;  but  the  captain  of  the  ve^ 
sel  that  brought  them  said  he  was  short  of  provisions,  and  could  not  tntr^^ 
them  back.  For  some  time  they  kept  themselves  secluded.  The  ecclesi- 
astics  engaged  in  studying  the  language,  and  the  seculars  in  farming  and 
mechanical  employments.  At  length,  they  began  to  hold  meetings  on  the 
Sabbath,  which  were  attended  by  some  of  the  foreign  residents,  the  more 
dissolute  of  whom  cordially  wished  them  success.  Some  of  the  natives 
occasionally  attended,  but  found  their  Latin  prayers  neither  interesting  nor 
instructive.  The  priest  proposed  to  teach  some  of  the  king's  attendanls 
their  religion ;  but  they,  having  learned  something  of  their  use  of  images, 
bones  of  dead  men  and  other  relics,  their  occasional  tabus  on  the  eating  of 
meat,  and  their  other  observances,  said  it  was  just  like  their  old  religiODi 
which  they  had  thrown  away,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it* 
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I  the  Greek  Kovemmeei.  •Schools  aad  tebool  books.  Mr.  Bird  visits  Bufawy  — 
dbas.  NwBeroos  eooversioosw— Sandwich  Islands.  ForrigBers  hfowdbt  aadat 
'Iks  yioceaaes.  Leticr  fross  the  Prestdert  of  ihs  Uaitod  Slrtea  tothehMfc  Ms. 
ha  yVortk  West  coast 

itieth  annual  meeting^ was  held  at  Albany,  on  the  7th,  8th  and 
October^  William  Ropes,  Esq.  declining  re-election  as  auditor, 
n,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Charles  Stoddard  were  chosen.  The  receipCs 
icial  year  had  been  9106,939^^ ;  the  payments  to  meet  current 
tt,533,13.     The  debt  was  reduced  to  t7,784,5a 

The  late  reinforcement  enabled  the  mission  to  gyre  greater  ex- 
eiency  to  e^ery  department  of  its  labors ;  and  tnere  seemed  to  , 
tate  of  feeling  in  all  classes  of  people  around  them.     The  con- 
a  the  Sabbath  gradually  increased  in  numbers  and  seriousness. 
OS  were  admitted  to  the  church  in  April.     One  of  them,  of  Pot- 
sent,  had  begun  to  prepare  himself  to  labor  as  an  assistant  to 
;  spupporting  himself  meanwhile,  because  he  thought  it  would  be 
«  on  the  sacred  funds  of  the  mission,  while  his  ability  to  be  of 
doubtful. — ^The  schools  increased.     At  the  annual  examination, 
d  English  residents  were  gratified  and  astonished  at  the  progress 
9  girls.  '  Sir  John  Malcoun,  the  goTemor,  made  a  donation  of 
(about  $130)  for  the  support  of  female  schools,  and  others  gave 
I  more.     The  District  Committee  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
nowledge  offered  to  support  six  female  schools  under  the  care  of 
I.      This   raised  the   number  to   18.     The  superiority  of  the 
>ols  was  acknowledged  by  parents  and  children  of  all  classes, 
tools,  for  girls  as  weTl  as  boys,  were  earnestly  requested  in  dis* 
md  villages. — The  health  of  Mr.  Graves  had  been  so  impaired 
ite,  that  he  was  advised  to  return  to  America  for  a  few  years. 
0  leave  India,  he  attempted  a  voyage  to  Ceylon ;  but  not  finding 
om  Cotym,  he  turned  aside  to  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  where  ha 
radually  improving,  for  more  than  a  year. 
Ietlon  mission,  both  Mr.  Woodward  and    Dr.  Scudder  were 
pend  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  on  Neilgherry  Hills,  for  the 
their  health.     Owing  to  the  admirable  system  with  which  the 
e  mission  were  conducted,  and  the  aid  supplied  by  25  native  as- 
department  of  labor  was  suspended.     Mr.  Spaulding  found  time 
hmous  pearl  fisheries  at  the  proper  season,  where  he  spent  a 
efully  in  distributing  tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture,  and  in 
ious  instruction  to  men  of  all  religions,  many  of  whom  were  na- 
ins,  assembled  from  various  parts  of  Ceylon  and  the  adjacent 
In  another  tour,  twenty  miles  or  more  east  of  the  mission  sta- 
md  such  a  desire  for  schools,  and  for  persons  to  reside  there  who 
ind  explain  the  Bible,  that  he  left  two  native  readers  there  for 
LS,  hoping,  in  the  end,  to  make  more  permanent  arrangements  for 
t. — Bight  persons  were  received  into  the  churches  during  the 

3m  of  schools  was  steadily  accomplishing  its  work,  laying  broad 
le  foundations  of  future  success.  The  whole  number  under  m- 
sa  3436.     Their  improved  system  of  education  was  attracting 
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the  attention  of  all  orders  of  men.  The  Seminary,  especially,  was  made  to 
bear  powerfully  on  the  question,  whether  the  Brahminical  religion  is  true. 
The  Brahminical  systems  of  geography  and  astronomy,  are  parts  of  their 
religion,  and  as  such,  claim  infallibility,  and  if  they  are  overthrown,  the 
whole  must  fall.  The  Brahmun  cannot  admit  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  or 
that  it  moves  ;  and  a  slight  knowledge  of  geography  shows  that  many  of 
the  mountains  and  seas  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  their  gods,  have  no 
existence,  f  Eclipses  are  said  to  be  caused  by  two  monsters, — serpents,  they 
are  sometimes  called, — ^wlio  attempt  to  devour  the  sun  and  moon.  These 
serpents  were  doubtless  originally  intended  as  emblems  of  the  ascending 
and  descending  nodes,  called  even  in  some  of  our  almanacs,  the  "-  dragon's 
head"  and  "  dragon's  tail,"  near  which  alone  eclipses  can  take  place ;  bat 
modern  Brahmuns  teach,  tbat  they  are  actual  serpents,  or  monsters,  Katoo 
and  Rahoo ;  and  when  an  eclipse  occurs,  the  people  call  earnestly  npon  the 
gods,  to  deliver  the  endangered  luminary.  Still,  strange  as  it  may  aeenii 
their  learned  men  can  calculate  the  time  when  it  will  please  Katoo  to  sieie 
the  moon,  how  much  of  it  will  come  within  his  grasp,  and  how  long  the 
struggle  will  continue. 

Vesuvenather,  whose  ancestors,  for  nine  generations,  had  been  astroiUH 
mors,  and  who  was  the  most  learned  native  astronomer  in  the  region,  had 
published  his  annual  almanac,  in  which  he  predicted  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
on  the  21st  of  March,  at  24  minutes  past  6,  P.  M.  which  would  obscure  five 
eights  of  the  moon's  disc.  According  to  European  calculations,  it  was  to 
coQimence  at  9  minutes  past  6,  and  to  obscure  only  three  eights  of  the  moon^ 
disc.  There  was  a  difference,  too,  of  24  minutes  in  the  duration  of  the 
eclipse.  Hearing  of  the  difference,  Vesuvenather,  assisted  by  his  brethreii* 
carefully  reviewed  his  calculations,  and  re-afhrmed  their  correctness.  An 
the  time  drew  near,  a  leading  and  zealous  Brahmun  grew  deeply  interested 
in  the  affair,  and  ran  from  place  to  place,  calling  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  the  decisive  evidence  about  to  be  given,  of  the  superiority  of  their  religion 
over  Christianity.  The  evening  came.  At  6  o'clock,  Mr.  Poor  and  his  stu- 
dents, the  Pandarum  and  his  friends  were  all  assembled.  The  telescope 
was  ready,  with  the  nicely  regulated  watch,  and  all  convenient  apparatus. 
They  turned  to  tbe  east,  but  a  small  cloud  was  rising,  which  threatened  to 
conceal  the  object  of  their  anxiety.  At  9  minutes  past  6,  ^e  cloud  was  still 
there.  In  another  minute,  the  moon  appeared.  A  small  spot  was  Tisible 
on  her  northeastern  limb ;  but  '*  it  was  the  cloud — certainly  it  was  the 
cloud."  In  two  minutes  more  the  cloud  was  gone;  but  the  spot  had  grown, 
and  the  eclipse  had  certainly  begun.  The  Pandarum  was  silent  for  a  while,^ 
and  then  began  to  abuse  the  native  astronomers  for  **  imposing  upon  the' 
people."  Mr.  Poor  defended  his  acquaintance  Vesuvenather,  on  the  groondi 
— which  a  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  their  system  could  not  admit, — that 
even  the  most  learned  men  are  liable  to  mistakes.  He  then  led  the  way  to 
his  school  room,  and  delivered  a  lecture  on  eclipses.  By  means  of  an  or* 
renr,  putting  a  lamp  in  the  place  of  the  sun,  he  showed  them  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  they  had  seen  them  at  sunset ;  and  then,  extinguishing  all  the 
lamps  but  that  which  represented  the  sun,  they  saw  how  the  shadow  of  the 
earth  eclipsed  the  moon.  The  Pandarum  Kimself  was  gratified,  and  the  j 
company  generally  expressed  their  delight,  at  seeing  the  two  great  serpents  « 
changed  into  two  shadows,  that  of  the  moon,  and  that  of  the  earth.--«- 
But  af\er  all,  might  not  their  time-pieces  bo  wrong,  and  the  nati^'e  astrono- 
jners  right  ?  Two  other  tests  remained  ;  the  magnitude  and  the  duration  of 
the  eclipse.  These  were  watched  with  intense  interest ;  but  it  was  certain 
that  less  than  half  of  the  moon  was  obscured,  and  that  the  duration  was 
just  what  had  been  predicted  at  the  Seminary.    The  Hindoo  system  was 
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wen  to  be  incorrect  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  and  there  were 
great  reasonings  among  them,  as  to  what  could  be  the  result.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  Dashicl,  one  of  the  students  at  the  Seminary,  called  on  Vesuve- 
nather.  The  old  man  brought  forward  an  ancient  book,  which  he  said  was 
written  more  than  200  years  ago,  and  which  contained  the  true  theory  of 
eclipses.  He  said  he  had  long  been  acquainted  with  that  theory,  and  knew 
it  to  be  the  true  one.  Being  asked  why  he  did  not  make  it  known  to  the 
people,  and  especially  to  the  learned  in  the  district,  he  replied,  that  "  the 
people  would  not  believe  it,  nor  could  they  be  made  readily  to  understand 
It** — Does  the  reader  ask,  what  was  the  result  of  all  this  ?  Not  a  single 
instance  of  conversion,  for  astronomical  truth  cannot  change  the  heart ;  but 
the  learned  were  compelled  to  regard  and  treat  the  Seminary  and  the  mis- 
non  with  more  resp&t  than  formerly ;  their  words  had  more  weight  with 
people  of  every  class ;  their  preachmg  had  better  access  to  the  minds  of 
■ten ;  the  conndence  of  the  people  too,  in  the  Brahmuns,  was  weakened, 
and  in  every  way  it  was  favorable  to  the  dissemination  and  candid  reception 
of  that  truth  by  which  the  heart  is  changed. 

Chih A.  A  new  mission  was  commenced  in  the  east.  The  Rev.  Elijah 
C.  Bridgman  sailed  from  New  York  for  Canton,  in  China,  in  the  ship  Ko- 
maoy  on  the  14th  of  October.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  David 
Abeel,  missionary  of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society  to  Sea- 
men in  Canton  and  its  vicinity.  Mr.  Abeel  had  received  an  appointment 
B8  a  missionary  of  the  Board,  if,  after  the  expiration  of  a  year,  he  should 
think  it  his  duty  to  become  a  missionary  to  the  Chinese.  Their  passage 
and  their  support  at  Canton  for  a  year  was  given  by  a  merchant  at  New 
York,  engaged  in  the  Canton  trade,  who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  mission, 
and  had  mmished  many  of  the  facts  and  arguments  which  justified  its  com- 
mencement. 

Mbditerransan  Missions.  The  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for  indepen- 
dence had  excited  a  lively  sympathy  throughout  the  Christian  world,  and 
especially  in  the  United  States.  American  soldiers  volunteered  to  fight  the 
battles  of  Greece  ;  statesmen  lent  her  their  influence,  and  the  rich  sent  food 
and  raiment  to  her  suffering  people.  A  committee  of  ladies  at  New  York 
sent  liberal  supplies,  and  Mr.  King,  who  was  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 
Board,  went  as  their  agent  to  distribute  them.  The  churches  partook  of  the 
general  enthusiasm,  and  felt  that  they  must  now  supply  "  regenerated 
Greece"  with  the  bread  of  life  ;  but  the  Board  could  not  safely  go  fonvard, 
without  more  perfect  information.  Plans  were  to  be  laid,  too,  for  the  con- 
duct of  missions  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  which  it  was  intended  soon  to 
resume.  The  whole  missionary  force  in  that  part  of  the  world,  except 
Mr.  Temple,  was  now  together  at  Malta,  and  could  easily  be  con- 
salted.  Another  reason  was  decisive,  for  sending  an  agent  from  the  Rooms 
to  the  Mediterranean  without  delay.  Messrs.  Gridlcy  and  Brewer,  it  will 
be  recollected,  went  out  unmarried.  By  misunderstanding  some  facts  and 
imagining  others,  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee were  avorve  to  the  marriage  of  missionaries  generally,  and  had  contrived 
and  managed  to  send  them  out  single  by  unfair  means.  This  conclusion 
seems  to  have  been  formed  during  the  voyage,  and  on  their  arrival,  was  com- 
municated to  the  American  and  some  of  the  English  missionaries  in  that 
Eof  the  world.  On  hearing  their  statements,  some  felt  that  dear  friends 
been  abused  ;  the  wives  of  the  missionaries  understood  that  they  wero 
regarded  as  encumbrances  to  their  husbands  ;  confidence  in  the  Committee 
was  impaired,  and  all  felt  that  a  false  principle  had  been  adopted,  which 
would  seriously  injure  the  cause  of  missions.  It  was  indispensable  to  tho 
peace,  happiness  and  usefulness  of  the  mission,  that  tliese  matters  should  be 
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explained  more  perfectly  than  could  well  be  done  by  writing ;  and  from 
the  known  character  of  the  brethren  there,  and  their  demeanor  while  misin- 
formed, such  explanation  was  evidently  practicable. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  therefore  directed,  near  the  close  of  the  last  year,  to 

Jrocced  first  to  Malta,  and  then  to  Greece.  He  arrived  at  Malta  on  the  1st  of 
anuary,  1S29.  Here  he  remained  about  two  months.  During  this  time, 
the  mistakes  into  which  the  brethren  had  been  led  were  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, the  history  of  the  mission  carefully  reviewed,  and  principles  and 
plans  for  future  operations  established.  In  this  work,  valuable  aid  was  re- 
ceived from  the  missionaries  of  the  principal  English  societies.  He  then 
left  Malta,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, an  American  Episcopalian  missionary,  for  the  Ionian  Islands.  Hwh 
ing  visited  the  most  important  places  in  the  Morea  and  the  principal  Greek 
Islands,  and  met  Mr.  King  at  Eirina,  he  proceeded  to  Smyrna,  and  then  re- 
turned by  Malta  to  the  United  States.  The  results  of  his  investigations  in 
Greece  were  published  in  a  volume,  which  probably  gives  the  best  view  any- 
where extant,  of  the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  condition  and  prospects 
of  Greece,  as  they  then  were. 

In  obedience  to  his  instructions,  Mr.  Anderson  had  several  interviews 
and  some  written  correspondence  with  the  Count  Capo  dlstrias,  then  Presi- 
dent of  Greece.  The  President  learned,  with  apparent  satisfaction,  the 
plans  of  the  Board  for  the  establishment  and  superintendence  of  schools,  the 
supply  of  books,  and  the  introduction  of  Scripture  lessons ;  he  intimated  that 
the  Board  might  proceed  according  to  those  plans,  without  hindrance  firom 
the  government.  He  preferred,  however,  as  more  befitting  the  dignity  of 
Greece,  to  receive  a  loan  from  the  Board,  to  be  deposited  in  the  national 
bank  of  Greece,  and  expended  in  executing  a  plan  for  general  education 
which  he  had  devised.  Such  a  loan  he  had  solicited  from  the  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction  at  Paris,  and  now  solicited  from  the  friends  of 
Greece  in  America.  If  this  loan  should  be  gi'anted,  the  superintendents 
of  schools  appointed  by  the  Board,  being  suitable  men,  might  receive  similar 
fippointments  from  the  Greek  government  also,  and  statedly  report  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  to  both.  This  plan  Mr.  Anderson  could  only  refer  to 
the  Prudential  Committee.  It  was  never  executed,  as  the  Board  did  not 
feel  authorized  to  loan  funds  to  nations. 

In  all  the  nations  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean,  there  was  found  to 
be  almost  an  entire  destitution  of  school  books  in  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
people.  In  the  common  schools  in  Greece,  on  the  old  system,  the  course  of 
study  was  confined  to  a  very  small  spelling  book,  a  collection  of  prayers  and 
the  Psalter,  all  in  ancient  Greek,  which  none  of  the  children  and  few  of  the 
teachers  understood.  Even  of  these,  no  school  had  an  adequate  supply, 
and  many  had  no  printed  books  of  any  kind.  The  f<^w  Lancasterian  scnoolt 
which  foreign  benevolence  had  planted,  had  a  partial  supply  of  books  which 
the  children  could  understand.  The  most  uneducated  Greeks  saw  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  systems,  and  in  ordinary  conversation  called  those 
upon  the  old  system  pseudoscholeia,  false  schools.  The  missionaries  ear* 
nestly  recommended  the  publication  of  a  series  of  elementary  school  books, 
for  the  nations  which  use  the  Greek,  Armeno-Turkish  and  Arabic  languages; 
the  books  to  be  well  seasoned  with  moral  and  religious  truth.  The  work 
was  commenced ;  and  has  been  carried  on  successfully.  The  Board  has 
furnished,  in  Modern  Greek,  besides  spelling  and  reading  books,  elementary 
works  on  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  and  the  evidences  of 
Christianity ;  several  important  school  books  have  been  published  in  the  Ar- 
menian and  Arabic ;  other  societies  liave  rendered  important  aid  by  their 
own  publications ;  and  the  assortment  of  good  school  books  in  these  Ian- 
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gnages  is  now  tolerably  complete.  If  any  one  would  estimate  correctly  the 
value  of  this  work,  let  him  consider  what  our  condition  would  be,  if  we  had 
bat  few  schools  ;  a  great  part  of  our  schools  had  no  printed  books ;  and  the 
others  only  a  few  copies  each  of  a  little  spelling  book,  a  little  prayer  look 
and  the  Psalms,  all  in  Latin,  while  neither  teacher  nor  learner  understood 
any  language  but  the  English. 

A  careful  review  of  the  whole  subject,  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  history 
and  experience,  led  to  some  change  of  views  with  respect  to  the  proper 
mode  of  conducting  their  strictly  religious  eflbrts.  It  was  their  unanimous 
opinion,  that  the  time  for  controversy  had  not  come.  The  people  had 
neither  knowledge  enough  to  see  the  force  of  their  arguments,  nor  conscience 
enough  to  yield  to  the  truth  when  proved  to  them.  It  was  resolved,  there- 
lore,  in  future  to  labor  for  the  removal  of  these  obstacles ;  for  the  increase 
of  knowledge  and  conscience ;  to  promote  education ;  to  inculcate  saving 
truth  ;  to  promote  piety ;  and  to  leave  forms  and  ceremonies,  however  vain 
and  even  hurtful,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  people  themselves,  when  they 
•hould  become  Christians  at  heart.  Experience  has  shown  that  they  de- 
cided wisely. 

By  the  mission  itself,  little  could  be  done  this  year  but  to  study,  print  and 
axplore.  Study  and  printing  were  carried  on  at  Malta,  with  good  success, 
by  the  aid  of  Carabet,  Wortabet,  and  Petrokokino.  And  in  April,  all  ar- 
nngements  for  a  companion  having  failed,  Mr.  Bird  embarked  alone,  to  ex- 
plore the  Barbary  States,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  He  was  absent 
Bemrly  four  months,  and  found  reason  to  believe  that  a  missionary  of  the 
right  character  might  be  useful  there. 

Indian  Missions.  Among  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  and 
at  Mackinaw,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  attended  with  unusual  suc- 
cess. At  Brainerd,  six  natives  were  admitted  to  the  church  in  May.  In 
July,  there  were  ten  more  who  had  hope  of  their  own  piety,  most  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  truly  penitent.  At  Hawcis,  in  August,  12  persons  had  been 
admitted  within  a  year,  and  there  were  14  others  apparently  pious.  At 
Carmel,  in  September,  five  were  admitted,  and  favorable  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  others.  There  were  other  admissions  within  the  year  at  some  of 
the  stations.  Converts  are  mentioned  at  Willstown,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  nation. 

Among  the  Chickasaws,  an  .unusually  interesting  meeting,  or  "  rehVious 
council,"  was  held  at  Tokshish,  on  the  3d,  4ih,  5th,  and  6ih  days  of  July. 
"  In  the  evening,"  says  Mr.  Holmes,  "  a  considerable  number  had  arrived, 
and  among  them  some  who  had  come  60  miles.  At  early  candle  light  our 
exercises  commenced.  As  wc  have  no  church  edifice,  we  assembled  in  the 
woods  under  an  arbor.  We  had  a  plain  pulpit  and  seats  sufficient  for  nearly 
a  thousand  people.  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Adams  were  with  us  at  the  com- 
mencement. On  Friday  morning  Messrs.  Williams,  Wood,  and  Caldwell 
arrived  from  the  Choctaw  nation.  Also  Major  Levi  Colbert,  Capt.  Sealy, 
and  Capt.  McGilvery — three  of  our  principal  chiefs — besides  several  other 
men  of  distinction  with  their  families.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Byington  came, 
with  two  of  the  Choctaw  converts,  Tahoka  and  a  neighbor.  On  Saturday 
the  session  convened,  and  seven  persons  were  received  into  the  church, 
three  of  whom,  were  from  the  neighborhood  of  Martyn.  Four  were  Chick- 
asaws and  three  black  people.  On  Sabbath  the  memorials  of  Christ's  suf- 
ferings and  death  were  set  out  in  the  view  of  the  poor  perishing  heathen, 
and  nearly  a  hundred  of  his  professed  followers  were  permitted  to  celebrate 
his  dyinff  love.  Mr.  Byington  preached  frequently  and  was  well  under- 
stood. Tahoka  exhorted  and  prayed  with  the  greatest  fervency,  and  his 
labors  were  evidently  blessed  of  God.     On  Sabbath  afternoon  all  who  were 
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in  an  anxious  state  of  mind  were  asked  to  come  forward  and  occupy  seats 
provided  for  the  purpose  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  About  30  presented  them- 
selves, the  majority  of  whom  were  black  people.  The  next  morning  we  as« 
sembled  at  9  o*clock  for  our  final  meeting.  A  considerable  number  man 
camo  forward  to  the  anxious  seats.  Among  the  number  of  inquirers  we 
counted  15  Chickasaws.  Wc  continued  together  two  hours,  during  which 
time  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  appeared  especially  near.  The  anxious  then 
arose,  and  arranged  themselves  in  a  line :  opposite  to  them  and  about  five 
yards  distant,  our  church,  now  consisting  of  above  70  members,  took  their 
stand.  The  whole  was  concluded  with  prayer.  Since  the  meeting  seven! 
new  cases  of  awakening  have  come  to  our  knowledge."  This  awakenioff 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  other  meetings  were  held,  of  eqniu 
interest. 

Among  the  Ghoctaws.  the  awakening  which  commenced  the  previooa 
year,  continued,  with  increasing  interest  and  power.  In  February,  Mr. 
Williams,  writing  from  Ai-ik-hum-na,  mentioned  six  recent  converts,  who 
were  active  in  promoting  religion,  and  added:  " Our  meetings  are  very  in- 
teresting. After  the  public  preaching  and  an  intermission,  the  natives  con- 
tinue to  sing  and  pray  for  some  hours,  and  are  then  loth  to  leave  the  place. 
As  soon  as  one  has  spoken  and  prayed,  another  rises  up,  exhorts,  and  then* 
prostrate  before  the  great  Jehovah,  he  pours  out  his  soul  in  prayer.  A  few 
other  individuals,  chiefly  women,  are  somewhat  affected  with  a  sense  of  siUf 
and  have  expressed  their  desire  of  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  Christians, 
while  others  ridicule  and  oppose.  Our  old  friend,  Tunnapinchufia,  thinks 
he  has  evidence  that  God  heareth  prayer.  He  feels  that  he  need  no  longer 
stand  alone  as  heretofore.  He  is  happy.  A  letter  from  Elliot,  dated  about 
the  20th  ult.,  states  that  eight  members  of  that  family  attend  the  inquiry 
meetings.  Two  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  nation  appear  to  be  decidedly 
pious." 

At  a  meeting  in  the  wilderness,  in  June,  about  14  miles  from  Mayhew« 
SO  persons  were  admitted  to  the  church.  Among  them  was  CoL  David 
Folsom,  the  senior  of  the  three  highest  chiefs,  and  two  of  his  brothers. 

Mr.  Byington  wrote,  August  21 :  '*  On  Monday  morning,  the  lOth  of 
August,  about  ten  of  us,  Ghoctaws  and  missionaries,  started  for  Goshen. 
On  Thursday  evening  at  candle-light,  the  "Council  about  the  Gtwpel" 
opened  under  a  circular  bower,  which  had  an  open  area  in  the  centre. 
Col.  Garland,  the  chief,  first  spake  to  his  people,  and  then  called  the  Choc- 
taws  from  this  part  of  tlic  nation  and  all  the  missionaries  together.  We 
stood  up  in  a  rank,  and  all  his  captains  and  Avarriors  and  women  and  chil- 
dren came  and  took  our  hands.  Soon  after  this,  all  were  seated  under  and 
around  the  bower.  We  speakers  stood  in  the  centre,  under  a  small  arbor. 
Col.  Folsom  then  spoke,  and  requested  one  of  the  missionaries  from  his  own 
district  to  pray  and  to  speak.  There  were  probably  500  Choctaws  present. 
On  the  next  day  the  gospel  was  preached  again.  Several  spoke.  -  Col.  F. 
was  the  principal  speaker  on  the  occasion,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  can 
speak  to  the  Choctaws  respecting  the  gospel  with  so  much  efiect.  At,  or 
near  night.  Col.  Garland  intimated  a  wish  to  have  the  anxious  scats  placed 
before  the  people.  This  was  done.  The  chief  and  four  others  soon  came 
forward,  when  a  shower  of  rain  constrained  us  to  break  up.  On  the  next 
day  the  congregation  was  very  solemn  and  still,  more  came  forward  and 
more  spoke.  On  the  Sabbath  we  had  a  peculiar  day.  In  the  afternoon  the 
anxious  persons  were  separated  from  the  rest  and  stood  up  in  a  rank ;  when, 
on  their  names  being  taken,  the  whole  number  was  found  to  be  250.  Af^er 
this  the  meml)ers  of  the  cliurch  who  were  present  sung  a  hymn,  and  a 
prayer  was  offered.     There  was  preaching  again   Sabbath  evening,  and 
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iboat  20  more  went  forward  to  the  anxious  scats,  making.  270  in  all.  Thesa 
were  great  days  of  God's  power,  many  wept  and  sighed  during  prayoFi 
Some  spent  the  night  in  singing  and  praying.  Some  that  I  heard  of,  did 
'  not  eat  for  three  days,  nor  did  they  wish  to.  One  captain  said  in  a  speech. 
**  We  had  better  stay  here  till  the  flesh  dries  to  our  bones,  than  go  away 
without  the  gospel  in  the  heart." 

In  September  he  wrote  again,  of  another  meeting : — **  Ten  members  of 
the  church,  including  the  three  preachers  in  this  part  of  the  nation,  were 
chosen  aa  a  committee  to  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  the  church  ; 
of  which  committee  Mr.  Williams  was  chosen  clurk.  We  admitted  seven 
captainst  24  other  persons  of  Choctaw  denccfnt,  one  white  man,  who  was 
thea  in  connexion  with  a  Methodist  church,  and  a  colored  woman ;  in  all 
33.  We  examined  and  approved  of  three  other  persons,  but  they  were  ab- 
aent  at  tiie  timo  the  ordinance  was  administered,  and  were  not  received. 
Fifty-four  pen<ons  came  forward  as  anxious  in({uirers,  and  100  sat  together 
at  the  Lord's  table.  We  were  under  a  bower;  the  new  candidates  sitting 
ID  a  row,  the  members  of  the  church  sitting  over  against  lh(.Mn.  The  subject 
oftlieir  admission  was  explained  to  them.  The  confession  of  faith  and  cov- 
enant waa  read  in  Choctaw,  and  a  prayer  was  offered.  The  new  candidates 
arose  and  sung  a  hymn  similar  in  thought  to  ^lontgnmery's  *  People  of  the 
Living  God.'  The  church  heard  this  standing,  and  thf^n  replied  in  another 
hymn.  During  the  singing  of  this  last,  Mr.  Kingsbury  and  a  few  others, 
members  of  the  church  committee,  passed  along  and  took  the  new  brothers 
and  sisters  all  by  the  hand.  Then  brother  Cushnian  and  Major  Craven  led 
;  op  the  candidates,  who  kneeled  and  were  baptized.  During  this  scene  many 
^  fobbed.  Some  of  the  candidates  were  ineat I v  overcome.  After  this  the 
bread  was  broken  and  distributed ;  and  after  thi^s  the  cup.  It  was  a  sceno 
I  am  unable  to  describe." 

On  the  15th  of  November,  29  Choi'laws  were  adniiltod  to  the  church, 
and  sat  down  with  about  oO  of  their  count rynini,  and  many  others,  at  tlie 
Lord*s  tabic.  The  church  now  contain^'d,  I  rsidcs  \ho  missionaries,  102 
members,  of  whom  S-l  were  Choctaws.  Many  otlurs  ap|H'an»d  to  lje  truly 
;  converted  to  God;  but  it  was  thought  inexpcdiiMit  to  admit  them,  till  time 
(  should  test  the  genuineness  of  their  piety.  The  chan^^e  was  groat  througli- 
out  the  nation.'  As  early  as  June,  the  Method i>ts,  who  hilK)rod  principally 
ia  one  district,  claimed  1,000  as  menibcrs  of  their  sf>cioty ;  that  is,  as  pcr- 
tsona,  "having  the  form  and  sf^dviiig  ilic  powor  of  L^odiincss."  Toward  thu 
close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Wri;rlit  liad  iho  names  of  more  ihnn  600  in  the 
southern  districts,  who  professed  to  l)o  anxiously  seeking  the  right  way.  It 
was  supposed  that  there  were  3,000  anxious  inquirers  in  tlic  nation.  More 
than  2,000  had  begun  to  pray. 

Some  time  this  year,  or  near  the  close  of  the  last,  the  ordained  missiona- 
ries to  the  Chickasaws  and  Cho«.*laws,  and  the  rJiureh''s  under  their  care, 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  Presbytery,  and  the  Presl)yterian  General 
Assembly,  in  May,  had  erected  the  new  Synod  of  Mississippi.  This  Synod 
held  its  first  meeting  at  Alayhew,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  November. 
The  Rev.  George  Potts  an<l  Kev.  Benjamin  Chase  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, to  give  an  account  of  tlie  religious  state  of  the  Choctaws,  as  exhibited 
while  they  were  there.  They  speak  most  particularly  of  a  meeting  held 
about  12  miles  from  Mayhew.     They  say  : 

••  On  Sabbath  morning  a  meeting  of  the  natives  themselves  was  held,  and 
several  addresses  by  ditierent  pious  individuals  among  them,  were  success- 
ively made.  Here* we  felt  the  power  of  ''grace  an.l  truth."  From  what 
was'  gathered  through  an  interpreter,  as  to  the  purport  of  the  several  ad- 
dresses, we  discovered  that  the  burden  of  them  was  the  wonderful  work  of 
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God.  Que  spoke  to  the  assembly  of  what  they  had  been,  and  what  he  hoi 
bccKy  and  drew  a  vivid  contrast,  and  gave  the  praise  to  God.  Another*  a 
brotlior  of  the  former,  in  an  address,  which  for  fluency  and  animation,  waa 
scarcely  to  be  excelled,  spoke  of  the  dangers  of  backsliding — he  became  pale 
with  his  earnestness.  The  greatest  simplicity  of  truth  was  prescnrea  by 
these  and  the  other  speakers.  And  in  prayer,  could  you  see  the  lowly 
abasement,  the  suppressed  voice,  the  humble  earnestness,  with  which  they 
addressed  the  throne  of  grace,  you  would  have  said,  although  ignorant  of 
the  language  in  which  they  spoke,  that  there  had  indeed  been  some  mighty 
influence  exerted  to  produce  such  eflects  upon  Indian  character.  We  as* 
senibled  in  the  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Previously  to  the  baptisms,  of  which  tlierB 
were  27,  the  nature  of  the  ordinance  was  explained,  and  the  usual  questions 
proposed  to  the  candidates,  who  had  all  been,  for  some  months,  on  probar 
tion.  They  manifested  the  deepest  reverence  and  feeling,  when  baptiied. 
Among  the  number  were  very  aged  persons,  with  some  of  whom  we  had 
previously  conversed  through  an  interpreter,  and  found  them  all  entertain- 
ing the  same  simple,  but  correct  views  of  the  system  of  grace.  Great  care 
has  been  exercised  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any  to  the  church,  but  such 
as  give  good  evidence  of  a  real  change  of  character." 

At  Mackinaw,  the  revival,  which  commenced  near  the  close  of  the  last 
year,  continued  through  the  winter  and  spring.  As  the  result,  33  wers 
added  to  the  church  within  the  year,  and  10  or  12  otiiers  appeared  to  hmve 
become  penitent  for  sin.  The  church  now  contained  52  members— 25  of 
Indian  descent  and  27  whites— exclusive  of  the  mission  family.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  means  of  grace  upon  the  traders,  who  spent  a  great  part  of  the 
year  far  to  the  north  and  west,  was  remarkable.  Two  of  them,  while  far 
from  the  resorts  of  civilized  men,  kept  a  certain  Sabbath  together  as  a  day 
of  fasting,  and  at  its  close,  subscribed  a  solemn  covenant  thenceforth  to  lie 
servants  of  God.  Other  instances  of  conversion  occurred  in  the  depths  of 
the  wilderness.  During  their  annual  visit  to  Mackinaw,  the  principal  itt/ 
ders  were  constant  and  serious  attendants  on  divine  worship ;  and  some 
were  anxious  that  a  missionary  should  accompany  them  on  their  distant 
excursions. 

At  Green  Bay,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Miner  died  on  the  22d  of  March.  Since 
his  arrival,  27  had  been  admitted  to  the  church,  the  greater  part  of  them  the 
present  year.  There  was  some  seriousness  also  at  several  of  the  smaller 
stations.  The  nunilx»r  of  native  members  of  the  mission  churches  among 
the  Indians,  as  stated  in  the  annual  report  in  October,  was  556. 

Amidst  this  general  prosperity,  there  were  some  afllictive  events.  Mr. 
Pixley  was  obliged  to  leave  Neosho  and  the  Osages,  by  a  difliculty  with  the 
U.  S.  Agent.  It  is  not  known  that  Mr.  Pixley  was  in  fault.  He  still  had 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  fellow  laborers.  The  agent  was  soon  afVer  re- 
moved from  oflice.  The  death  of  Mr.  Miner  has  been  mentioned.  Mrs. 
Fernal,  at  Brainerd,  died  in  Octolwr,  and  her  husband  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  service  of  the  Board.  Mr.  David  Brown  died  at  Creek  path,  OB 
the  loth  of  September.  He  had  retired  from  public  business,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  study,  preparing  for  the  ministry.  He  was  the  fifth  of  that  family 
who  died  in  the  triumphs  of  Christian  faith,  in  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mission  at  Brainerd. 

Of  the  mission  among  the  Cherokees  of  the  Arkansas,  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Finney  died  on  the  13th  of  June.     He  was  the  senior  member  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  for  several  years,  till  released  at  his  own  earnest  request,  its  super- n 
intendent.     His  talents  and  education  were  highly  respectable,  and  his  ass<h 
ciales  gave  decided  testimony  to  his  piety  and  worth.     Mrs.  Wisner  died  in 
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,  having  rendered  cheerAil  and  valuable  assistance  in  missionary 
or  nine  years. 

year  was  spent,  by  this  division  of  the  Chcrokees,  in  removing  to 
»w  country.  The  school  at  Dwight  was  continued  through  the  win- 
l  then  abandoned.  A  new  station  was  selected,  to  bear  the  same 
m  the  western  bank  of  the  Salisa,  about  12  miles  from  its  junction 
e  Arkansas,  which  it  enters  from  the  north.  Fairfield,  another  sta- 
ts opened  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Palmer,  who  commenced  a  school, 

I  pupils,  in  the  autumn.     This  school  was  commenced  at  the  earnest 
of  the  people,  who  contributed  liberally  towards  the  support  of  their 

II  while  there. 

le  Sandwich  Islands,  the  history  of  this  year  was  much  Dke  that  of 
*  Every  where,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  attended  by  crowds 
yns  hearers,  and  at  most  of  the  stations  there  were  seasons  of  special 
«  On  Kaui,  there  was  a  season  of  unusual  awakening  about  the 
of  the  year.  Kaikioeva,  the  governor,  and  six  others,  were  added  to 
Lich.  At  Honolulu,  49  were  admitted  during ^he  year,  and  the  num- 
native  members  at  its  close  was  74.  At  Lahaina,  23  were  admitted 
the  year,  and  at  Kailua,  37,  one  of  whom  was  Kuakini,  the  governor 
"aii.  The  whole  number  of  native  members  at  all  the  stations,  at  the 
f  the  year,  was  1S5,  of  whom  117  had  been  admitted  during  the 
and  there  were  39  others,  who  had  been  propounded  for  admission. 
B  these,  the  number  of  those  who  gave  some  evidence  of  piety  was 
ind  those  who  had  covenanted  to  break  oflf  from  their  old  immoral 
B8  and  obey  the  gospel,  amounted  to  thousands.  At  Kailua  and 
loa  especially,  during  almost  the  whole  year,  the  missionaries  and 
rives  were  thronged  with  anxious  inquirers  after  the  ^^^ly  of  life. 
»f  daily  occurrence  in  every  part  of  the  islands  showed,  that  this  in- 
L  attentiveness  to  religion,  unenlightened  and  superficial  as  it  gen- 
Mras,  brought  with  it  a  vast  increase  of  honesty,  and  decrease  of  every 
By  the  best  accounts  that  could  be  obtained  of  the  schools,  it  ap- 

that  the  number  of  learners  was  found  to  be  39,208.  Nearly  one 
of  these  could  write  legibly  on  the  slate. 

the  7th  of  October,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation,  in  his  own  name, 
it  of  Kaahumanu  and  ten  other  of  the  highest  chiefs,  in  which  he  de- 
that  the  laws  of  his  countr}'  forbade  murder,  theft,  licentiousness,  re- 
ardent  spirits.  Sabbath-breaking  and  gambling ;  and  that  these  laws 
a  force  against  foreigners  residmg  at  the  islands,  as  well  as  his  own 
This  decision  was  as  bold  as  it  was  just.  English  and  American 
Lts  and  visiters  habitually  threatened  the  chiefs  with  the  vengeance  of 
Hmective  governments,  if  any  of  them  should  be  punished  for  violat- 
>  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  English  Consul  had  threatened  them 
le  vengeance  of  Great  Britain,  if  they  should  presume  to  make  laws 
without  first  transmitting  them  to  England,  and  obtaining  the  sanc- 
the  king.  It  was  currently  reported  and  believed  at  the  islands,  that 
1  boasted  that  he  had  500  men  at  his  command ;  and  that  he  had 
med  to  make  war  on  the  chiefs,  depose  the  regent,  remove  the  present 
lOrs  of  the  islands,  appoint  others  in  their  places,  take  possession  of 
Is,  and  take  the  king  and  his  sister  into  custody.  But  the  regent  and 
risers  were  not  to  be  thus  overawed  ;  and,  perhaps,  such  threats  served 
w  them  the  more  plainly,  how  necessary  it  was  to  govern  all  persons 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

were  they  long  without  powerful  support.  The  American  sloop  of 
incennes,  which  had  touched  at  Hilo,  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  the  14th 
ober,  one  week  after  the  date  of  the  proclamation.     The  next  day> 
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Capt.  Finch,  her  commander,  had  an  interview  with  the  king  and  chiefs. 
He  first  presented  and  road  an  address  from  himself  to  the  king,  in  which 
he  introduced  himself  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  and  presents  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  He  said,  **  That  the  genuineness  of  the  letter 
may  not  be  questioned, — and  to  make  it  the  more  honorable  to  yourself,  he 
[the  President]  has  dispatched  a  ship  of  war  for  this  and  other  purposes." 
After  the  address,  he  prcs«ented,  in  the  name  of  his  government,  a  pair  of 
globes  and  a  map  of  the  United  States  to  the  king ;  a  silver  vase,  with  her 
name  and  the  arms  of  the  United  States  upon  it,  to  the  regent;  two  silver 
goblets  with  similar  engravings  to  the  princess  ;  and  a  map  of  the  world 
each,  to  Boki  and  Kuakini.  The  letter  of  which  Capt.  Finch  vms  the 
bearer,  which,  as  well  as  his  address,  was  presented  both  in  English  and 
Hawaian,  was  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  by  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident. After  congratulating  the  king  on  the  progress  of  civilization  and  re- 
ligion in  his  dominions,  and  recommending  earnest  attention  to  "  the  troe 
religion — the  religion  of  the  Christian's  Bible,"  it  proceeds  to  say :  "  The 
President  also  anxiously  hopes  that  peace  and  kindness  and  justice  will  pre- 
vail between  your  people  and  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  visit 
your  islands,  and  that  the  regulations  of  your  government  will  be  such  as 
to  enforce  thorn  upon  all.  Our  citizens  who  violqte  your  laws,  or  interfere 
with  your  regulations,  violate  at  the  same  time  their  duty  to  their  own  gov- 
ernment and  country,  and  merit  censure  and  punishment.  We  have  heard 
with  pain  that  this  has  sometimes  been  the  case ;  and  we  have  sought  to 
know  and  to  punish  those  who  arc  guilty."  The  letter  then  bespeaks  favor 
Q,nd  protection  for  American  citizens  who  conduct  with  propriety,  and  es« 
pecially  for  tlie  misionaries,  in  whom  it  expresses  entire  confidence. 

Here  was  the  most  ample  sanction  which  the  American  government  coqld 
give,  to  the  ground  taken  by  the  proclamation  issued  the  previous  week. 
The  reader  will  naturally  suppose  that  the  Vincennes  was  sent  on  this  mis* 
pion,  for  the  special  purpose  of  repairing  the  mischief  done  by  the  Dolphin. 
He  will  remember,  too,  that  the  President  had  *'  heard,"  by  a  formal  com- 
plaint, of  the  misconduct  of  Lieut.  Percival,  and  had  "  sought,"  by  a  court 
of  inquiry,  to  "  know"  whether  he  was  **  guilty."  He  will  infer,  too,  that 
Lieut.  Percival  was  the  man,  or  one  of  the  men,  of  whose  conduct  the  Pres- 
ident had  "  heard  with  pain,"  and  whom  he  had  "  sought  to  know  and  pun- 
ish." Whether  he  was  actually  punished,  the  letter  does  not  state;  but  it 
was  said  at  the  islands,  on  the  authority  of  an  officer  of  tho  U.  S,  Navy, 
that  he  had  been  reprimanded  by  the  President. 

The  Vincennes  took  on  board  several  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  visited 
Lahaina,  Kailua  and  Kaawoloa,  and  after  a  stay  of  about  two  months,  return- 
ed, laden  with  the  thanks  of  the  mission  and  the  affectionate  remembrance 
of  all  good  men  with  whom  sho  had  had  intercourse. 

The  death  of  two  chiefs  demands  notice.  Piia,  or  Opiia,  the  sister  of 
Kaahumanq,  "  had  permission  to  depart  in  peace,"  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber. She  was  one  of  the  earliest,  most  constant,  and  most  efficient  frtends 
of  the  mission.  Her  confidence  in  the  Redwemer  appeared  firm  to  the  last, 
and  onablod  her  to  triumph  over  the  terrors  of  death.  Very  different  were 
the  career  and  end  of  Boki,  Governor  of  Oahu,  and  brother  of  Kalaimoka. 
Of  moderate  abilities  and  ea^y  disposition,  he  had  been  raised  beyond  his 
proper  level  by  his  connexions,  and  in  consequence  of  his  visit  to  England. 
He  was  more  beset  and  led  away  by  ihg  arts  and  temptations  of  foreigners, 
than  any  other  chief  of  his  standing.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  he 
engaged  in  a  rash  adventure  to  procure  sandal  wood  from  a  distant  island, 
by  which  he  expected  to  become  suddenly  and  immensely  rich.  He  took 
t>yQ  vessels,  with  numerous  crews,  but  one  of  which  ever  returned.     That 
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on  board  of  which  he  sailed,  was  probably  blown  up  or  foiiiulcred  at   sea, 
and  every  soul  on  board  pc^fished. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Green,  according  to  his  instructions,  left  Honolulu  in  the 
hrig  Volunteer,  Capt.  Taylor,  February  13,  for  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America.  He  explored  the  coast  and  collected  information  concerning*  its 
inhabitants,  so  far  as  the  course  of  the  vessel  afforded  opportunity,  from 
Norfolk  Sound  to  California  ;  but  he  found  no  place  in  which  it  appeared, 
cither  to  himself,  or  his  brethren  at  the  islands,  or  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee, expedient  to  establish  a  mission.  The  inhabitants  were  found  to  be 
few,  access  to  them  dilHcult  and  dangerous,  and  tlic  prospect  of  usefulness 
Vot  small.  From  reports  which  appeared  worthy  of  confidence,  ho  judged 
that  more  favorable  stations  might  be  found  in  the  interior,  on  the  Columbia 
Kirer, — a  conclusion  which  later  investigations  have  confirmed.  In  Cali- 
faniia,  he  saw  what  Roman  Catholic  missions,  conducted  on  an  extensive 
nle,  for  a  long  time,  and  undisturbed,  had  done  for  a  savage  people.  They 
kid  taught  them  some  of  the  forms  of  religion,  without  improving  their  in- 
tellects, their  morals  or  their  habits  of  life. 
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•  Meeting  at  IUhIoo.  Georgia  nnd  tlic  Cherokee^ — nonihay.  Evitloncc  of  pro/irrrsii. 
Urieaial  Christian  8p4*clator.  Cunvrrsinns.— (Vylon.  The  SiMiiiiiary.  (^ntochisis  rcqii(*«.lrd 
for  the  ronlineut.  Another  revival. -^*|iiiia.  Eflforts  for  its  conversion.  Dr.  .Morri»on.  Anier- 
kaa  iDi«sk>n  commenced. — Meditrrrniieau.  Air.  Temple  returns.  SSmiili  and  Duiglit  explore 
Anaeaia.  Scliools  in  Greece.  Dr.  Korck.  Mr.  Kin};  again  enters  ilu*  service  of  the  Board. 
8lalioa  al  Be3'root  resumed. — Indian  missions.  Cl^onversiuns  nmonf^  the  Cherokees,  Chickasnws, 
Clioclaws,  Creeks,  at  Mackinaw,  among  the  New  York  Indians.  Hrnincrd  l)urnt.  Meeting 
kooae  at  All^jdiany  burnt.  Ncgoiiaiiuns  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians.  IVrnicious  eflecis.  ]n- 
fliui  of  whiskey.  Secretary  of  War  interferes.  Sandwich  blands.  General  prosperity.  Ilculih 
■laiioB  al  Walinea.     Keinforcement. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Boston,  on  tlie  7th,  8ih  and  0th  days 
of  October.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  its  proceedings  related  to  the 
^posed  removal  of  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws 
■cross  the  Mississippi. 

The  state  of  Georgia  originally  claimed,  under  a  charter  from  the  king 
•f  England,  all  the  territory  l>etween  its  present  western  boundary  and  the 
Mississippi.  Large  tracts  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  this  territory  had 
Wen  sold  under  a  law  of  that  State.  The  law  was  then  repealed,  on  pre- 
tence of  some  fraud  in  its  enactment,  the  records  of  the  State  relating  to  it 
were  destroyed,  and  all  titles  under  it  were  declared  void.  By  this  "  Yazoo 
frtudf*'  as  it  was  commonly  called,  many  who  had  purchased  land  on  the 
faith  qf  the  State,  were  reduced  to  poverty.  Others  took  legal  measures  to 
defend  their  rights  ;  and  in  the  end,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  Georgia  could  not,  by  repealing  her  own  law,  deprive  the  pur- 
diasers  of  their  right  to  what  they  had  honestly  bought,  and  that  their 
daims  were  valid  against  the  State.  To  procure  the  means  of  meeting 
these  claims,  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  right,  title  and 
daim  which  the  said  State  had  to  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  of  the  lands,  now 
lomprising  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Missi>sippi.  The  United  States 
igrecd  lo  pay  to  Georgia  the  sum  of  $1,250,000,  from  the  first  net  proceeds 
•f  said  lands,  "  as  a  consideration  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  said 
State  in  relation  to  the  said  territory,"  and  also  to  extinguish,  at  their  own  ex* 
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pcnse,  for  the  use  of  Georgia,  as  soon  as  the  same  could  be  obtained  ''  peace- 
ably and  on  reasonable  terms,"  the  Indian  title  to  all  lands  then  occupied  by 
the  Indians  within  the  present  limits  of  Georgia.  This  agreement  was 
made  April  24,  1802,  and  is  usually  cited  as  **  the  compact  of  1802."  The 
legislature  of  Georgia,  within  six  months,  '^ratified  and  confirmed"  this 
agreement  '*  in  all  its  parts,"  and  declared  it  *'  to  be  binding  and  conclusive 
on  the  said  State,  [of  Georgia,]  her  government  and  citizens  forever." •In 
pursuance  of  this  compact,  the  United  States  had  purchased  for  Georgia, 
by  several  treaties  with  the  Cherokee  Nation,  far  the  greater  and  more  val- 
uable part  of  the  Cherokee  lands  within  the  present  limits  of  Georgia. 
Meanwhile,  by  the  advice  of  Washington  and  every  succeeding  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  assisted  by  grants  of  money  from  Congress,  made 
for  that  express  purpose,  the  Cherokecs  had  been  rapidly  advancing  in  civ- 
ilization. They  had  become  a  nation  of  farmers,  so  entirely,  that  persons 
extensively  acquainted  among  them  did  not  know  a  single  individual  who 
depended  on  the  chase  for  a  subsistence.  They  were  unwilling  to  leave 
their  comfortable  habitations,  thoir  cultivated  fields,  and  "  the  graves  of  their 
fathers,"  and  remove  into  a  distant  and  unknown  wilderness.  They  had 
organized  a  regular  government,  and  were  to  a  considerable  extent  supplied 
with  schools  and  religious  institutions.  For  several  years,  they  had  refused 
to  sell  any  more  of  thpir  lands,  and  had  even  enacted  a  law  for  punishing 
with  death  any  chief  who  should  attempt  it.  Georgia  did  not  need  the 
lands,  for  her  population  was  not  more  than  seven  souls  to  a  square  mile ; 
but  the  avaricious  part  of  her  citizens  coveted  them, — for  money  could  be 
made  by  trading  in  them,  and  some  of  them  contained  gold  mines.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  State  should  take  possession  of  the  lands,  divide  the  whole 
into  small  portions,  and  distribute  them  among  her  citizens  by  lottery.  This 
plan  appealed  directly  to  the  avarice  of  every  voter ;  for  it  promised  him  a 
chance  of  drawing  an  excellent  farm,  or  perhaps  a  mine  of  gold.  Scarce 
a  politician  in  the  State,  therefore,  dared  do  otherwise  than  be  in  favor  of 
it,  lest  he  should  lose  his  oflice  at  the  next  election.  The  state  clamorously 
urged  the  general  government  to  remove  the  Cherokees,  reproached  it  with 
bad  faith  for  not  having  done  it  sooner,  and  threatened  to  take  the  work  into 
her  own  hands. 

The  plan  of  concentrating  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  some  region  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  first  recommended  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
report  by  Mr.  Barbour  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  War,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Monroe.  During  that  and  the  succeeding  administra- 
tion, it  was  repeatedly  mentioned  as  desirable,  but  was  not  pushed  forward 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Georgia.  The  alledged  neglect  of  Mr.  Adams  in  this 
matter,  and  his  protection  of  the  Cherokees  against  the  aggressions  af 
Georgia,  were  assigned  by  the  politicians  of  that  State  as  prominent  reasons 
for  opposing  his  re-election.  His  successor,  General  JFackson,  gave  the 
measure  his  decided  support. 

A  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  to  take  effect  in  June, 
1830,  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State  over  that  part  of  the  Cherokee 
nation  within  her  chartered  limits.  Against  this  the  Cherokees  remon- 
strated to  the  President ;  but  he,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  answered 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  interfere.  Encouraged  by  this  state  of  things, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  enacted  similar  laws  with  respect  to  the  Indian 
territories  within  the  limits  that  they  claimed.  All  these  laws  were  passed 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  the  situation  of  the  Indians  so  uncom- 
fortable, that  they  would  be  willing  to  sell  out  and  remove  to  the  west.  Suc- 
cess was  confidently  anticipated ;  and  speculators  were  already  inquirinff 
what  parts  of  the  lands  about  to  bo  vacated  would  be  most  saleable,  and 
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making  arrangements  to  supply  provisions  for  the  Indians  while  on  their 
way*  at  enormous  profits,  at  the  puhlic  expense. 

By  thes^  proceedings,  the  minds  of  the  Indians  were  disquieted,  and  the 
efibrts  of  the  Board  for  their  improvement  greatly  impeded.  If  the  plan 
should  be  executed,  all  the  missions  of  the  Board  among  three  nations 
would  be  broken  up,  their  property  wasted,  their  converts  and  pupils  scat- 
tered and  subjected  to  pernicious  influences,  the  confidence  of  tlie  Indians  in 
white  men  destroyed,  and  an  injury  inflicted  upon  their  interests,  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  which  could  never  he  repaired.  The  Corresponding 
Secretary  found  himself  called  upon,  as  an  officer  of  the  Board,  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  man,  to  oppose  this  destructive  under- 
taking. He  wTote  a  series  of  articles,  signed  "  William  Penn,"  which  were 
published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  commencing  in  August,  1629.  They 
were  extensively  circulated,  both  in  the  newspapers  and  in  pamphlet  form. 
It  was  a  work  of  immense  research  and  uncommon  power.  It  showed  con- 
clusively, from  six  treaties  with  the  Cherokees,  made  by  Georgia  as  a  colony 
and  as  a  state,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  from 
sixteen  treaties  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  United  States,  in  all  which 
the  Cherokees  were  acknowledged  to  be  a  nation,  not  rightfully  subject  to 
any  human  jurisdiction  but  their  own,  that  both  the  United  States  and  Geor- 
gia were  solemnly  bound,  by  repeated  pledges  of  the  public  faith,  to  a  course 
of  conduct,  the  very  reverse  of  that  now  threatened  and  commenced.  The 
whole  nation  was  roused,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was  convinced.  Numerous 
public  meetings  were  held,  and  petitions  forwarded  to  Congress  in  behalf  of 
the  Cherokees.  But  Congress,  by  a  bare  majority,  sustained  the  President, 
and  Georgia  persevered.  Her  law  of  December  20,  1S28,  still  proclaimed 
"  That  all  laws,  usages  and  customs,  made,  established  and  in  force  in  said 
territory,  by  the  said  Cherokee  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  June,  1830,  declared  null  and  void  ;''  and  "  That  no  In- 
dian, or  descendant  of  an  Indian,  residing  within  the  Creek  or  Cherokee 
nations  of  Indians,  shall  be  deemed  a  competent  witness,  or  a  party  to  any 
suit,  in  any  court  created  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of  this  State,  to  which 
a  white  man  may  be  a  party  ;"  so  that  no  Cherokee  could  obtain  redress  at 
law  for  any  injury  or  abuse,  which  any  Georgian  should  choose  to  inflict 
upon  him. — In  this  slate  of  affairs,  the  Board  •*  Resolved,  That,  from  the 
peculiar  relation  in  which  those  defenceless  and  unoffending  Indians  stand 
to  this  Board,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  indispensable  duty,  at  this  crisis  of  their 
destiny,  to  express  our  sympathy  in  their  distressed  condition  ;  and  also  our 
deep  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  o])ligations  which  treaties,  superadded  to 
the  claims  of  natural  justice,  have  imposed  on  the  governa^ent  of  oUr  country 
in  their  behalf;  and  we  earnestly  implore  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  to 
enlighten  and  to  guide  the  deliberations  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  our 
country,  so  as  to  secure  the  just  ri^'hts  of  the  Indians  and  preserve  the  faith 
and  honor  of  the  government."  The  Prudential  Committee  was  directed  to 
present  a  memorial  to  both  houses  of  Congress,  in  reference  to  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  removal  of  tlie  Indians  on  plans  for  their  civilization  and  re- 
ligious improvement. 

The  Missionary  Rooms  in  Cornhill  had  been  given  up,  and  others  taken 
in  the  basement  of  the  Hanover  Street  Church.  The  building  was  burned 
on  the  1st  of  February;  but,  as  if  by  the  special  favor  of  Providence,  nearly 
all  the  property  and  valuable  papers  of  the  Board  were  saved.  Other 
Rooms  were  taken,  at  No.  28,  Cornhill,  where  the  business  of  the  Board 
was  transacted  till  the  spring  of  1839. 

At  Bombay,  the  change  since  Hall  and  Nott  first  sought  permission  to 
lire  and  labor  there  was  immense.     Then  they  had  no  coadjutor  in  Western 
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India.  Now,  there  were  in  the  Residency  of  Bombay,  ei^ht  missionary  sta- 
tions, supportcul  by  five  .societies  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  seven 
societies,  auxiliary  to  the  same  caufje,  in  the  city  of  Bombay  itse)f«  The 
press  of  the  American  ini.^sion  was  »till  the  main  dependence  of  all  who 
wished  to  diffuse  relii^ioiis  truth  by  means  of  the  printed  page,  and  all  these 
bocirties  were  mnch  indebted  to  it  fur  iheir  elficienoy.  Of  103,5^  volumes 
of  Scriptures,  tracts  and  other  relij^ious  works,  printed  at  that  press  in  this 
year  and  the  pn^codin^,  only  about  10,000  vohimes  were  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mission.  With  the  commencement  of  this  year,  it  began  to 
issue  the  Oriental  Christian  Spectai(»r,  a  moiiihly  jnai^azinc,  edited  by  one 
American  and  one  Scottish  missionary,  and  two  Enjrlish  laymen.  The 
Bombay  Calendar,  of  a  lati'r  dale,  mentions  the  literary  and  mechanical  ex- 
ecution of  this  work  as  honnrai>le  to  its  conductors  and  to  the  city.  In  other 
departments,  the  progress  of  the  mission  this  year  was  slow,  as  it  aUvays 
was,  but  manifest.  The  number  of  attendants  on,  public  worship  at  the 
chapel  was  considerably  increasetl,  by  the  intluence  of  the  schools.  Three 
persons, — one  European,  one  ^Malay  woman,  and  one  country  born  wife  of 
a  convert  from  Popery,  were  aLlmitled  to  the  church;  and  hope  was  indulg- 
ed that  some  others  had  Inten  born  again. 

The  Rev.  Mes.^rs.  William  llervey,  Hollis  Rca-.l,  and  William  Ramsey, 
embarked  at  Bo^ton,  August  12,  witli  their  wives,  to  reinforce  this  mission. 

Ln  CKYLr)N,  the  Conuuissiouers  ap])ointed  by  the  {government  to  report 
on  the  subject  of  education  in  the  island,  visited  the  Mission  Seminary  at 
Batticotta  in  September.  They  gave  most  decided  testimony  in  its  favor, 
and  one  of  them  placed  20  j)ounds  in  the  hands  of  the  Principal,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  prizes  for  the  Ix'st  translations  of  useful  essays  from  the  English. 
Another  testimonial  was  received,  of  a  still  more  gratifying  character.  A 
missionary  of  the  Englisli  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gosi>el,  residing  at 
Trinchinopoly,  applied  to  Mr.  Poor  for  fifteen  of  his  pupils  to  be  employed 
as  catechists  among  the  Tamul  people  on  the  continent.  The  cause  of' fe- 
male education,  too,  had  rnadi?  such  progress,  that  when  there  were  12  va- 
cancies in  the  girls'  school,  there  were  not  less  than  70  applicants  for  ad- 
mission. 

There  were  very  few  additions  to  the  church  during  this  year,  and  very 
few  conversions  till  near  itsclose,  when  this  favored  mission  enjoyed  another 
revival.  It  commenced  in  October,  and  increased  in  power  and  interest  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  Nearly  all  the  students  in  the  Mission  Seminary  were 
more  or  less  awakened  ;  evident  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  were  seen 
in  the  boarding  schools  at  Tillipally  and  Oodooville,  and  indeed  at  all  the 
stations;  and  many  of  the  teachers  and  supertintendents  of  free  schools  re- 
ceived deep  religious  impressions.  The  results  belong  to  the  history  of 
another  year. 

China.  This  year,  the  first  missionary  of  the  Board  arrived  in  China. 
Attempts  had  been  made  long  before  to  convert  this  immense  empire  to 
Christianity.  To  say  nothing  of  more  remote  traditions,  it  is  known  that 
the  Nestorians  had  missionaries  there  from  the  ;iieventh  century  to  the  fif- 
teenth ;  that  they  had  very  encourai^nng  success,  planted  many  churches, 
and  were  favored  by  some  of  the  emperors  of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  but  final- 
ly suppressed  by  persecution.  The  Roman  Catholic  missions  to  China 
commenced  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  accom- 
plished much  till  the  seventeenth,  when  the  address  and  mathematical 
learning  of  Matthew  Ricci  procured  favor  for  him  and  his  sect,  and  many 
converts  were  made.  They  were  generally  indulged,  but  some  times  per- 
secuted, till  1723  ;  when  the  government,  wearied  out  with  their  conten* 
tions,  and  intrigues,  and  appeals  to  Rome,  decided  that  all  but  a  few  of  their 
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ma  thematic  iins  were  "  of  no  manDer  of  nse,"  and  must  be  banished  lo 
lo.  They  profcM  then  to  have  had  300  churches  and  300,000  converts, 
sect  has  been  kept  alive  by  native  catechiats,  vieiled  serreily  at  times 
iests  fTom  Europe.  Their  miaaions  atill  cost  nearly  8200,000  a  year. 
i«  first  Protestant  missionary  to  China  was  Dr.  Morriaon,  sent  by  the 
Ion  Missionary  Society.  Having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Ian- 
e,  he  led  England  in  January,  1807,  for  New  York.  Mr.  Madison, 
Secretary  of  State,  becAme  deeply  interested  in  the  enterprize,  and 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  American  Consul  at  Canton,  which 
sd  of  great  service  to  him.  He  reached  Canton  in  September,  and  ap- 
.  himself  to  the  study  of  the  language.  The  next  year,  he  was  appoint- 
amlator  for  the  East  India  Company,  which  gave  him  a  support,  and 
ased  facihties  for  his  work.  In  1813,  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Milne.  Dr. 
rison,  when  the  American  mission  nas  commenced,  had  nuhlished  his 
mary  and  grammar  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  his  Chinese  transla- 
ftf  the  Bible.  He  had  seen  a  fctv  converts,  the  fruiis  of  his  labors;  one 
horn,  Leang  Afa,  he  had  ordained  as  an  evangelist. 
r.  Bridgman  arrived  at  Macao  on  the  19th  of  February,  and  on  the 
,  had  on  interview  with  Dr.  Morrison  at  Canton.  This  year  he  de- 
l  almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language.  Towards 
ose,  he,  with  Dr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Abrel,  and  a  few  other  pious  English- 
and  Americans,  formed  the  "Christian  Union  at  Canton,"  the  object  of 
h  is,  to  ensure  greater  union  and  vigor  in  efforts  to  diffuse  Christian 
rledge  and  piety.  About  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Bridgman  received 
t  Chinese  youths  under  his  care,  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading 
in  the  English  language. 

r.  Abeel,  having  labored  acceptably  as  a  preacher  lo  seamen  till  De- 
■er,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Board,  and  as  directed  in  instructions 
him  from  the  Committee,  sailed  on  the  27th  for  Balavia,  on  a  voyage 
(ploralion  among  the  churches  planted  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Islands  of 
I  eastern  Asia,  about  two  centuries  ago.  He  was  still  considered  ns  be- 
inp  lo  the  Chinese  n 


!EPlTEtiBANEAX  MISSIONS.  Thc  acknowledgment  of  Grecian  indepcnd- 
and  the  return  of  peace  had  prepared  the  way  for  resuming  missionary 
ationa  in  Greece  and  Western  Asia.  Mr.  Temple  mailed  from  Boston 
.is  return  to  Malta,  on  the  18ih  of  January.  He  had  nmnied  'N\u\a 
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here  ;  and  on  his  return,  took  his  children  with  him,  satisfied  that  the  wtnt 
of  parental  oversighi  in  any  situation  in  which  he  could  leave  them  here, 
would  l>e  more  injurious  than  the  inevitable  disadvantajcres  attending  their 
education  at  Malta  or  in  the  Levant.  Three  days  aftenvards,  the  Rev.  H. 
G.  O.  Dvvijflit  and  Rov.  Gcorgre  B.  Wiiiting  embarked  for  Malta,  where  all 
arrived  about  the  end  of  Februnry. 

In  about  three  weeks,  Mr.  Smith  had  put  the  press  and  all  its  concerns  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Temple,  and  embarked  with  Mr.  Dwight  on  an  exploring 
lour  through  Armenia.  Haviui;  enjoyed,  at  Smyrna,  the  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Brewer,  who  was  established  there,  thoy  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  and 
ihence  to  Toi*at,  oOO  miles  to  the  east,  where  they  arrived  on  the  last  of 
May.  Haviuir  visited  the  crrave  of  Henry  Martyn,  they  continued  their 
route  to  Erzeroiim.  to  Tiflis,  passed  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  base  of  Mount  Arrarat,  visited  tbe  great  Armenian  convent  at  Ech- 
miadzin and  the  Nestorian  and  Chnldean  Cbristiansat  Ooroomiah  ;  and  the 
route  by  way  of  Bagdat  and  Syria  being  then  unsafe,  returned  by  Trebi- 
zond  and  the  Black  Sea  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  by  Smyrna  to  Malta, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  2d  of  July,  1S31.  The  results  of  their  investi- 
gations were  published,  and  the  work  has  been  reprinted  in  England.  By 
their  recommendation,  the  interesting  mission  to  the  Nestorians  of  Persia 
was  soon  afterwards  commenced.  It  appeared  that  efforts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Armenians  themselves  miirht  be  most  advantaireously  made  at  Constan- 
tinople.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight  travelled  as  American  citizens,  with 
firmans  obtained  for  them  by  Mr.  Kliind,  American  Consul  at  Odessa.  Mr. 
Rhind  also  procured  for  them  a  circular  letter  to  the  Pashas  on  their  route, 
and  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  the  Governor 
of  Georgia ;  and  the  English  Consul  General  gave  them  a  letter  to  the  En- 
glish Ambassador  at  Tabreez. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Messrs.   Bird  and  Whiting  left  Malta  for  Beyroot. 
Mr.  Abbott,  their  valuable  friend,  had  already  returned  and  resumed  his 
functions  as  English  Consul.     He  and  his  lady  gave  them  cordial  welcome 
on  their  arrival,  and  kindly  received  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiting  into  their  own 
house,  until  another  could  be  procured.     Mr.   Bird  took  possession  of  the 
house  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Goodell.     They  were  received  with  reroect- 
ful  salutations  by  their  old  acqtmintances  generally.     The  Greeks,  of  the 
Greek  Church,  appeared  friendly,  and  were  ready  to  read  the  Scriptures 
and  converse  on  religion  with  them ;  but  the  Maronite  priests,  faithful  to 
the  doctrines  of  Rome,  on  the  day  after  their  arrival,  announced  that  "  TIm^ 
Bible  men,  that  is,  the  followers  of  the  devil,"  had  again  made  their  appeai^^ 
ance,  and  commanded  the  people,  under  the  penalty  of  their  curse,  to  ab- '  j 
stain  from  all  intercourse  with  them.     This  command  the  Maronites  gener-    > 
ally,  though  not  universally,  obeyed.     In  their  joint  letter,  written  just  af- 
ter the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Bird  and  Whiting  state  that  opportunities  for 
religious  conversation  are  frequent ;  that  they  had  almost  daily  calls  from 
persons  desirous  to  converse  on  the  Scriptures  ;  that  a  few  young  men,  over 
whom  they  rejoiced  as  the  first  fruits  of  their  labors,  were  modest,  but  zeal- 
ous and  useful  coadjutors  in  defending  the  truths  which  their  lives  honored.^ 
These  young  men,  it  was  believed,  had  pursued  the  same  faithful  coarao  ^ 
while  the  mission  was  suspended.     Gregory  Wortabet,  who  had  left  Malta 
18  months  before,  was  supporting  himself  at  Sidon  by  the  profits  of  a  small 
retail  shop,  exhorting  his  customers  and  neighbors  to  repent,  and  instructing 
them  out  of  the  Scriptures.     He  had  acquired  a  high  character  as  an  honest 
man  in  his  dealings,  and  in  his  religious  labors  was  not  without  encourage- 
ment. 

In  Greece,  the  operations  of  the  Board  were  confined  almost  wholly  to 
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the  promotion  of  sclioola.  AAcr  Mr.  Breirer  left  ConstanliDople,  in  1828, 
ho  establishcij  a  school  in  ihc  Greek  Uland  of  Syra,  which  he  lett  uoder 
tbc  care  of  Dr.  Korck.  a  Gcrmon,  in  the  emyiloyinent  of  the  English  Church 
Miiiniojiary  Society.  Thf  Greeks  soon  creeled  a  building  for  it,  capable  of 
Dccoiumoiblin^'  300  pnpil:<,  and  both  they  and  the  Church  Miaaionary  Soci- 
ety shari'd  with  the  Board  the  burden  of  its  expense  ;  but  it  was  altrBfi 
known  in  Syra  as  "the  Americ.iti  School."  In  July,  1830,  it  had  gram 
to  three  flchool^;  the  Bovm'  Laiicasteriau,  the  Boys'  Scientific,  and  the 
Girls' School;  nil  conl:iiniiit' 531  pujiiU.  In  September,  1830,  Dr.  Korck 
pave  a  list  of  nveuiy  plai-cs  in  !il.(?rnied  Greece  and  tun  in  Greek  settle- 
mcntH  in  Turkey,  wliore  ^ohuub  bad  been  L'fualilishcd  by  the  aid  of  books, 
slates  and  lessons,  rumished  by  English  and  American  Cliristians  through 
his  hands.  He  had  nl^so  ruriij»bed  books  for  two  schools  in  Constantinople. 
This  year,  the  Greek  ^overmueai  gavu  orders  for  introducing  into  all  schooU 
suimoried  by  the  public  iri'usury  or  by  Gri'ok  citizens,  pictures  and  prayen, 
iiucli  as  Dr.  Korck  rivhily  Jiid<;ed  to  bo  idolatrous.  "Tlie  prnycrs  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Boyd'  Lancusteriun  school  by  the  master,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Dr.  Korck.  Thi)u^'ji  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  objec- 
tionable regulations  would  nut  have  been  enforced  upon  him,  had  he  chosen 
to  remain,  and  that  the  master  would  have  been  removed  to  another  school, 
Dr.  Korck  thought  it  better  to  retire  from  its  superintendence.  About  the 
close  of  the  year,  he  was  instructed  by  his  society  to  proceed  to  Corfu,  when 
he  left  the  Girls'  .school  under  the  care  of  his  associate,  Mr.  Hildner,  till  the 
pleasure  of  the  Prudential  Committee  should  be  known. 

The  Kev.  Jonas  King  had  been  invited  to  return  to  the  service  of  th« 
Board,  as  their  agent  in  Greece.  His  acceptance  was  received  abont  the 
last  of  September.  He  was  then  at  Tenos,  where  he  had  been  for  about  a 
year,  in  the  service  of  the  Ladies'  Greek  Committee  at  New  York.  He  had 
under  his  care  a  scliool  of  30  or  40  girls,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  dis- 
tributing Bibles,  tracts  and  school  books.  He  sold  500  copies  of  the  Hod- 
era  Greek  npelling  book,  printed  by  the  Board  at  Malta,  in  two  weeks.  That 
little  work  was  exceedingly  popular  and  useful  in  Greece, 
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Indian  Missions.     Among  the  American  Aborigines,  the  religious  awak- 
enings of  last  year  had  not  wholly  subsided.     Of  the  Cherokecs,  amall 
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mnnbers  were  freqaendy  received  into  the  churches.  Near  the  cIosjc  of  the 
Tear,  a  season  of  unusual  interest  commenced  at  Carmel,  and  at  Haweis. 
m  December,  there  were  in  the  nation,  219  members  of  Presbyterian 
ehorches,  of  whom  167  were  Cherokees  ;  45  Cherokee  members  of  Mora- 
Yian  churches ;  about  90  members  of  Baptist  churches ;  and  the  members 
of  Methodist  societies,  including  "  seekers,"  not  supposed  -io  be  regenerate 
persons,  not  less  than  850.  Of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  in  Cherokee, 
nearly  the  whole  of  an  edition  of  1000  copies  had  been  disposed  of,  and 
800  copies  of  the  Cherokee  hymns  had  been  circulated,  and  another  edition 
of  1400  printed. 

Among  the  Chickasaws,  the  station  at  Monroe  was  given  up,  and  its  ope- 
rations removed  to  Tokshish.  The  people  were  specially  attentive  during 
the  winter,  and  a  number  gave  evidence  of  conversion.  At  three  commu- 
nion seasons  previous  to  the  last  of  September,  19  persons,  13  of  whom 
were  Chickasaws  and  six  blacks,  were  received  into  the  church. 

Still  greater  progress  was  made  among  the  Choctaw^.  At  Elliot,  the 
ddest  station  among  this  people,  not  one,  except  members  of  the  mission, 
had  been  admitted  to  the  church  till  this  year.  Mr.  Smith  had  early  been 
aent  here  as  a  farmer  and  superintendent  of  secular  concerns.  He  attended 
aUy  and  faithftllly  to  his  own  business,  and  made  the  station  always 
nearly  support  itself,  and  sometimes  more.  He  rightly  judged  that  he  ought 
not  to  neglect  his  own  department,  to  make  some  other  successful ;  for  the 
man  who  will  do  that,  is  not  a  suitable  person  to  be  employed  in  any. 
Teachers  had  been  associated  with  him,  who  appear  to  have  done  their  duty 
well ;  bat  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  had  been  wanting.  This  station  and  its 
▼icinity  had  shared  but  moderately  in  the  awakening  of  last  year.  In  Jan- 
nary,  the  Rev.  Harrison  Allen  arrived,  and  the  religious  prospects  of  the 
neighborhood  improved.  In  February,  five  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
church,  and  six  afterwards.  Ten  of  these  were  Choctaws.  At  Eramaus, 
seren  were  admitted  in  January,  and  30  more  from  March  to  July.  At 
Hickashubaha,  where  the  Choclaws  had  built  a  house  of  worship,  50  Choc- 
taws and  two  blacks  were  admitted  on  the  3d  of  May.  The  whole  number 
received  from  the  commencement  of  the  mission  to  September  20  of  this 
was  342;  of  whom  282  had  been  admitted  since  July,  1829. 

Beyond  the  Mississippi,  there  was  little  progress  in  spiritual  things,  ex- 
cept among  the  Creeks,  to  whom  no  mission  had  been  sent.  Two  or  three 
thoasand  Creeks  had,  within  a  few  years,  removed  across  the  Mississippi  to 
the  country  west  of  the  Verdigris  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  Arkansas. 
The  brethren  at  Union  had  commenced  preaching  among  them  the  last 
year,  and  were  well  received.  Here  a  church  was  formed  in  September, 
with  30  members,  of  whom  five  had  been  members  of  Baptist  or  Methodist 
ehniehes  in  theX!!reek  country  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  sustaining  public 
wionllip  and  religious  influence  here,  two  young  Creeks,  about  20  years  of 
igOyWho  had  come  to  the  school  at  Union  to  prepare  for  missionary  labors 
•adll|^  their  countrymen,  were  exceedingly  useful. 

Immediately  afler  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  at  Green  Bay,  his  people 
nnlied  to  the  Board  to  supply  his  place.  Rev.  Cutting  Marsh  was  sent. 
Hi  inived  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  By  September,  10  or  12  persons  had 
beM  received  into  the  church,  and,  in  December,  the  number  of  members 
wng  48«  At  Cattaraugus,  an  awakening  commenced  at  a  general  confor- 
Miee  of  the  Senecas  in  February,  as  the  result  of  which,  10  were  added  to 
the  church.  A  church  of  14  members  was  formed  among  the  Senecas  on 
the  Alleghany,  in  February,  and  about  as  many  more  were  thought  to  be 
pious.     The  gospel  of  Matthew,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harris  and  pub- 
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lished  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  other  relieious  books  in  their 
own  language,  were  read  by  this  tribe  with  profit  and  delight. 

There  were  some  adverse  events  this  year.  On  the  12th  of  March,  the 
principal  buildings  at  Braincrd  were  consumed  by  fire.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  some  of  the  children  escaped.  The  schools  were  immediately 
suspended.  The  Committee  ordered  the  erection  of  such  buildings  odyv 
as  could  be  erected  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  same  winter,  the  house  of 
worship,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  Senecas  on  the  Alleghany,  was 
burnt  by  an  Indian  hostile  to  Christianity.  They  immediately  proceeded 
to  build  another,  and  a  school-house.  The  withdrawing  of  several  yaluable 
missionaries,  from  sickness  and  other  sufficient  causes,  from  the  service  of 
the  Board,  was  a  more  serious  loss. 

But  the  most  serious  embarrassments  arose  from  the  government's  plan 
for  transplanting  nations.     It  produced  much  inconvenience  and  evil  among 
those  beyond  the  Mississippi.     The  Osagcs  were  obliged  to  leave  the  vicin* 
ity  of  Hopefield,  to  make  room  for  the  Arkansas  Cherokees.     This  settle* 
ment  was  therefore  transferred  to  a  place  about  25  miles  north  of  UnioQ. 
These  Cherokees,  too,  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  their  new  countryi 
where  they  were  to  be  forever  protected  from  injurious  intercourse  with 
white  men,  than  they  were  followed  and  beset  by  hosts  of  whiskey-sellers. 
It  was  expected  that  they  would  receive  money  from  the  government,  for 
the  improvements  they  had  left ;  and  whiskey,  it  was  thought,  would  be  the 
most  effectual  means  of  getting  that  money  from  them.     At  the  time  ex« 
pected,  the  money  was  not  paid,  and  Congress  had  made  no  provision  for 
paying  it ;  and  the  Cherokees,  generally,  sold  their  claims  for  trifling  sams» 
and  spent  the  avails  in  whiskey.     Mr.  Washburn  said  that  there  was  more 
intemperance  among  them  in  six  months,  than  in  the  preceding  six  yeara» 
He  at  length  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  sent  orders  to  the  U .  S. 
Agent  to  stop  the  traffic.     The  chiefs,  too,  were  alarmed,  and  warmly  sec- 
onded the  proposal  to  form  a  temperance  society.     The  means  of  purchas* 
ing,  too,  began  to  be  exhausted.      By  all  these  means,  the  plague  was 
stayed.     Intemperance  also  raged  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws. 
The  states,  which  claimed  their  country,  had  enacted  laws,  extending  their 
jurisdiction  over  these  tribes,  and  abolishing  the  Indian  governments  and 
laws,  by  which  the  means  of  intoxication  had  been  excluded.     Traders 
rushed  in,  loaded  with  temptations,  and  unprincipled  Indians  became  tra- 
ders.    In  the  autumn,  the  chiefs  of  the  Chickasaws,  wearied  out  with  impor- 
tunity, concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  they  agreed  to  remove  beyond  the    ^ 
Mississippi,  if  a  suitable  country  could  be  found  for  them.    A  large  majority 
of  the  nation  were  opposed  to  removing  on  any  terms,  and  the  chiefs  were 
confident  that  no  suitable  country  could  be  found.     After  exploring,  they 
chose  a  region  in  Texas,  to  which  they  would  remove  if  the  government 
would  procure  it  for  them.     With  the  Choctaw  chiefs,  a  treaty  had  been 
made  in  March.     The  Methodist  missionaries  were  forward  in  promoting 
it,  and  the  treaty  itself  was  in  the  hand-writing  of  Dr.  Talley,  their  princi- 
pal missionary.     This  gave  occasion  to  the  irreligious,  to  represent  all  mis- 
sionaries as  enemies,  and  all  religious  men  as  traitors  to  the  nation;  and 
thus  a  mighty  influence,  hostile  to  religion,  was  created,  which  threatened 
to  sweep  every  thing  before  it,  and  which  multitudes  who  had  been  friendly, 
were  unable  to  withstand.     The  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and 
in  September,  a  council  was  called  for  making  another.     The  missionaries 
of  the  Board,  and  they  only,  were  forbidden  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioners  to 
attend.     After  full  consultation,  the  Choctaws  almost  unanimously  refused 
to  treat,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  returned  to  their  homes.     Tlie  Com- 
missioners convened  the  remainder  the  next  day ;  and  by  a  mixture  of  per* 
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usioDs  and  threats,  and  bv  large  promises  of  lands  and  salaries  to  the 
biefs,  procured  a  treaty.  These  tribes  had  become  convinced  that  former 
Deaties  would  not  be  kept,  and  that  they  must  either  emigrate,  or  submit  to 
Be  laws  of  the  States  that  claimed  their  land ;  laws  made  on  purpose  to 
ppress  them  and  drive  them  away.  They  had,  therefore,  little  confidence 
B  the  promises  now  made  them.  Generally,  they  regarded  ruin  as  inevita- 
le,  and  cared  but  little  how,  or  how  soon  it  came.  In  this  desperation,  the 
tope  of  improvement  was  gone,  industry  ceased  for  want  of  motive,  and  vice 
vaa  let  loose.  Some,  even  of  the  members  of  the  churches,  were  borne 
iway  by  the  general  current. 

The  Cherokees  steadily  refused  to  treat  for  the  sale  of  their  country. 
rheir  unwillingness  to  sell  was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  missiona- 
ies,  who,  It  was  said,  were  acting  inconsistently  with  their  professed  char- 
icler,  by  giving  advice  on  political  questions.  If  the  missionaries,  by  the 
liiection  of  their  employers,  had  given  advice  on  every  political  question 
hat  came  before  the  Cherokee  people,  they  would  only  have  exercised  an 
indoabted  right,  and  no  person  on  earth  would  have  had  any  just  reason  to 
9omplain.  But  the  charge  was  false.  Their  employers,  for  good  and  suf- 
icient  prudential  reasons,  had  given  the  contrary  directions,  and  they  had 
CTupulously  followed  them.  At  length,  on  the  29th  of  December,  a  meet- 
Bg  was  held  at  New  Echota,  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  consisting 
if  five  missionaries  of  the  Board,  two  Moravian  and  one  Baptist  missionary, 
or  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  public  declaration  as  the  state  of  things 
cemed  to  require.  Mr.  Butrick  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Mr.  Worcester, 
lecretary,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

**  Retolved,  That  we  view  the  Indian  question,  at  present  so  much  agitated 
n  the  United  States,  as  l>eing  not  merely  of  a  political,  but  of  a  moral  na- 
aie^-inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  maintenance  or  violation  of  the  faith  of 
mr  country — and  as  dcmandinjr,  therefore,  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
lU  American  citizens,  not  only  as  patriots,  but  as  Christians. 

**  Resolved  J  That  we  regard  the  present  crisis  of  a  Hairs,  relating  to  the 
Cherokee  nation,  as  cnllin<r  for  the  sympathies,  and  prayers,  and  aid,  of  all 
lenevolent  people  throujirhout  the  United  States. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  frequent  insinuations,  which  have  been  publicly 
nade,  that  missionaries  have  used  an  influence  in  directing  the  political  af- 
aire  of  this  nation,  demand  from  us  on  explicit  and  public  disavowal  of  the 
:harge;  and  that  we,  therefore,  solemnly  affirm,  that  in  regard  to  ourselves 
II  least,  every  such  insinuation  is  entirely  unfounded. 

** Resolved,  That,  while  we  distinctly  aver  that  it  is  not  any  influence  of 
sars,  which  has  brou^^ht  the  Cherokees  to  the  resolution  not  to  exchange 
iheir  place  of  residence,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  a  lively  interest 
in  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  to  their  welfare ;  and  that  we  can  per- 
ceive no  consideration,  either  moral  or  political,  which  ought  in  the  present 
crisis,  to  restrain  us  from  a  free  and  public  expression  of  our  opinion. 

•*  Resolced,  Therefore,  that  we  view  the  removal  of  this  people  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  an  event  to  be  most  earnestly  deprecated  ;  threat- 
ening greatly  to  retard,  if  not  totally  to  arrest  their  progress  in  religion,  civi- 
liation,  learning,  and  the  useful  arts ;  to  involve  them  in  great  distress,  and 
to  bring  upon  them  a  complication  of  evils,  for  which  the  prospect  before 
them  would  offer  no  compensation. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  deem  ourselves  absolutely  certain  that  the  feelings  of 
he  whole  mass  of  the  Cherokee  people,  including  all  ranks,  and  with 
icarcely  a  few  individual  exceptions,  are  totally  averse  to  a  removal,  so  that 
nothing  but  force,  or  such  oppression  as  they  would  esteem  equivalent  to 
brce,  could  induce  them  to  adopt  such  a  measure. 
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"  Retolved^  As  our  ntianimous  opinion,  that  the  eatablishment  of  the  joris*, 
diction  of  Georgia  and  other  states  over  the  Cherokee  people,  against  their 
will,  would  be  an  immense  and  irreparable  injury." 

They  then  gave  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  religion 
among  the  Cherokees.  Of  the  latter,  the  reader  has  already  been  informed. 
Of  the  former,  he  may  judge  from  the  facts,  that  the  men  generally,  and  the 
women  and  girls  almost  universally,  were  decently  dressed  after  the  &8hion 
of  the  whites,  and  that  an  actual  enumeration,  six  years  before,  had  shown 
that  2,923  ploughs  were  in  use  in  the  nation.  The  missionaries  had  nerer 
hesitated  to  tell  the  Cherokees,  when  interrogated,  that  the  treaties,  already 
in  existence,  ought  to  be  and  would  be  observed. 

A  new  mission,  at  La  Pointe,  near  the  south-western  extremity  of  Labftj 
Superior,  may  be  dated  from  this  year.  Two  of  the  pious  fur-traders  hid^ 
each  otTered  to  support  a  missionary  at  his  establishment ;  and  this  summer 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Warren,  had  brought  down  to  Mackinaw  an  extra  boat^ 
manned  and  furnished,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  conveyins^  a  misnon. 
family  up  the  lake  to  his  post.  The  Committee  had  been  unable  to  oV^ 
a  missionary  for  that  station ;  and  by  the  advice  of  the  brethren  at  Mi 
naw,  Mr.  Ayer,  teacher  of  the  boys'  school,  with  one  of  the  pupils  as  an 
terpreter,  accompanied  him  on  his  return.  Mr.  Ayer  collected  a 
school,  labored  as  a  catechist,  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  language, 
obtained  such  information  as  was  decisive  in  favor  of  establishing  a  misaii 
there. 

Sandwich  Islands.  The  missionaries  were  allowed  to  labor  this  JML^ 
without  any  considerable  disturbance,  and  made  gratifying  progress  in  the^ 
work.  The  general  meeting  commenced  on  the  18th  of  January,  at  Ho 
nolulu,  and  continued  to  the  27th.  Arrangements  were  made  for  translatirmi 
other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  preparing  several  school-books,  amorB> 
which  were  works  on  geography  and  arithmetic.  It  was  recommended  tb.^ 
at  each  station  a  class  of  the  most  promising  students  should  receive  specL^ 
instruction,  to  prepare  them  for  teachers,  and  ultimately  for  preachers  of  tf 
gospel.  It  was  resolved,  too,  to  commence  a  station  on  the  nigh  table  lam 
and  in  the  cooler  atmosphere,  of  Waimea,  on  Hawaii,  to  which  invali 
might  retire  for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity 
abandoning  the  mission  to  save  their  lives.  In  this  attempt,  Kuakini,  f 
governor,  rendered  prompt  and  generous  aid.  In  less  than  three  mon' 
from  the  commencement,  five  good  native  houses  were  erected,  and  a  fen^ 
made  round  the  whole,  so  that  the  establishment  was  well  prepared  for  tl^ 
comfortable  reception  of  its  inmates.  The  buildings,  provisions,  and  oth^ 
necessaries  furnished  by  him  and  the  people  in  about  four  months,  were  e^ 
timated  at  $600.  Dr.  Judd  and  Mr.  Kuggles,  with  their  families,  occupi^ 
the  station.  The  health  of  Mr.  Ruggles,  which  was  seriously  impaired 
began  to  improve,  and  in  June,  Mr.  Bingham  repaired  thither  to  recruit  hi- 
strength.     Waimea  is  about  2,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

There  were,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  900  schools,  taught  by  as  many  n^ 
tive  teachers.  In  these  schools,  estimating  the  number  on  Hawaii  at  20,000 
and  on  Kaui  at  5,500,  which  were  thought  moderate  estimates,  and  coantinr^ 
only  those  on  Maui  who  could  read  with  ease,  there  were  44,895  learners- 
Hitherto,  the  greater  part  of  the  learners  had  been  adults.  On  Oahu,  titf 
the  summer  of  1829,  scarcely  one  tenth  were  children.  At  the  commence* 
ment  of  1830,  a  first  book  for  children  was  issued  from  the  press.  Efibrts^ 
were  then  made  to  bring  children  into  the  schools.  The  number  on  Oalni' 
was  immediately  doubled,  and  was  much  augmented  on  the  other  islands.    • 

There  was  no  decrease  in  attendance  on  public  worship.     Decent  bu3d*1 
ings  for  worship  had  been  erected^  it  was  said,  in  every  considerable  villagi^ 
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and  in  many  villages  on  the  other  islands.  That  at  Lahaina  was 
to  be  the  most  noble  structure  in  all  Polynesia.  The  various 
16  islands  were  as  frequently  visited  as  the  strength  of  the  mission 
mil,  for  the  purposes  of  inspecting  the  schools  and  preaching  the 
The  "Tabu  meetings,"  as  the  natives  called  them,  because  no 
unoral  person  was  admitted,  were  every  where  rep:arded  with  in- 
*hev  had  their  origin  in  an  agreement  of  Kalaimoka  and  eight  or 
s,  aboat  seven  years  before,  to  meet  every  week  for  prayer.  The 
27 
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number  increased,  similar  societies  Were  formed  at  other  stations,  and  fe- 
male societies  were  formed  on  the  same  principles,  till  note  ih©  number  of 
members  amounted  to  more  than  10,000.  These  had  all  covenanted  to* 
gether  that  they  would  endeavor  to  obey  the  law  of  God  and  meet  for  prayer 
and  religious  improvement.  The  number  of  admissions  to  the  church  dur- 
ingthe  year  was  1 12. 

The  third  reinforcement  sailed  from  New  Bedford  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber. It  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Dwight  Baldwin,  Reuben  Tinker  and 
Shelden  Dibble,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Johnstone,  with  their  wives.  Mr. 
Johnstone  was  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  superintendent  of 
secular  concerns,  in  order  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  might  have  more  time  for 
inspecting  the  schools. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 


1831.  Meetinjr  at  New  Haven.  Death  of  Mr.  Cvarts.  Commissioiiers  from  the  General  Amc» 
blj,  and  ikMrir  report  on  ilic  rhararter  and  clninix  of  the  Board.  Ucport  approved  and  puUiftlN^ 
— Hombaj.  Deaths  of  missionaries.  AdmiMious  to  the  church.  New  station  at  Ahnednagnii 
•^Ceylon.  Native  preaclterv  ai  d  assistants.  Admissions  to  the  church.  ^  Chnrcb  divided,  win 
at  Mfanepy. — China.  GutzlBtTs  voyaj^e.  Mr.  Abcei  visits  Java,  SiDgapore  and  SIbBiP" 
Bledilcrrauean.  Mr.  Kinr  removes  to  Athens.  Mr.  Gocxlcll  removes  to  Constantioople.  Fin 
at  l*cra.  He  removes  to  iiuyuk  L>erch.  Schools  for  the  Greeks. — Cberokeei.  Arrest,  irial  nd 
imprisonment  of  Worcester  and  Butler.  ChoctawA.  Removal  commenced.— CoavertMi 
among  several  tribes  Bout  well  and  Hall  sent  to  the  Ojibwas. — Sandwich  Islandf.  High  Schail 
cctmmenced.  Kuakiui  called  to  Uahu.  He  suppresses  immorality.  National  Tcmpnrtace  &•• 
ciety.     The  Jesuits  arc  sent  to  California. 

The  annnal  meeting  at  New  Haven,  October  6,  7,  and  8,  was  made  saA 
by  the  absence  of  the  late  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  following  mm- 
nte,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Samuel  Miller  and  David  Porter  ana  John 
Tappan,  Esq.  were  entered  on  the  records  : — 

"Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.,  the  late  beloved  and  revered  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  this  Board,  departed  this  life  on  the  10th  of  Hay  last,  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  to  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  which  he  had  taken  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  whkk 
had  been  long  enfeebled  by  a  pulmonar}'  complaint,  and  by  labors  of  the 
most  unwearied  and  exhausting  kind  in  the  great  cau.sc  of  Christian  be*  :, 
nevolcnce.  M 

"  This  excellent  man  had,  for  a  number  of  years,  devoted  all  the  powein 
of  his  strong,  sagacious  and  sanctified  mind  to  the  cause  of  missions  among* 
the  heathen,  with  a  degree  of  zeal,  judgment,  disinterestedness  and  indefatF 
igable  diligence  and  perseverance,  which  has,  probably,  never  been  exceeded  ^ 
by  any  one  occupying  a  similar  station,  and  which  commanded  the  nniver^  ) 
sal  confidence  of  the  friends  of  missions  to  whom  he  was  known  in  every 
part  of  the  world.     His  departure,  like  his  life,  was  marked  with  that  lively 
faith,  and  triumphant  hope  in  the  grace  and  truth  of  the  gospel,  which  were 
eminently  adapted  to  edify  and   animate   the  friends  of  the  Redeemer*! 
kingdom. 

**  The  Board  cannot  forbear  here  to  record  their  deep  impression  of  the 
distinguished  talents,  the  ardent  piety,  and  the  peculiar  devotedness  of  their 
departed  brother  and  fellow  laborer,  and  their  grateful  recollection  of  hit 
long,  faithful  and  invaluable  services.  And  while  they  bow  in  humble  tub- 
mission  to  the  sovereign  wisdom  of  God,  which  had  removed  him  from 
his  earthly  labors,  they  desire  to  cherish  a  solemn  sense  of  the  new  call 
which  this  bereavement  presents  to  every  surviving  member  of  the  Boards 
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>  increasing  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  great  work  to  which  he  was  so  emi- 
nently devoted  in  life  and  in  death/' 

The  Rev.  Elias  Cornelius  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  and  xncui- 
ler  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 

The  income  of  the  Board,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  had  been  about 
1101,000,  and  the  debt  was  reduced  to  about  $3,000.  The  Prudential  Com- 
■ittee  were  directed  to  apply  to  the  American  Bible  Society  for  aid  in 
printing  the  Scriptures  in  Greece,  Bombay,  Ceylon,  and  the  Sandwich 
Uands  ;  stating  the  amount  that  could  be  advantageously  expended  during 
the  Year.  Such  aid  had  repeatedly  been  rendered ;  but  it  was  thought  de- 
rirable  to  obtain  it  more  systematically,  and  in  better  proportion  to  the  wants 
of  the  Board. 

The  proceedings  of  the  missionaries  among  the  Chcrokeos  w^cre  fully  ap- 

S roved.  The  committee  were  directed  to  address  a  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
ent  of  the  United  States,  claiming  protection  for  the  missionaries  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Board ;  and  the  churches  were  invited  to  special  prayer  in  rela- 
tion  to  this  subject,  particularly  on  the  first  Monday  in  December* 

The  Rev.  Drs.  Thomas  Mc Auley  and  James  Richards  attended  the  meet- 
ioff,  as  *'  Commissioners  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cnurch,  relative  to  the  measures  best  adapted  for  enlisting  the  energies  of 
ibe  Presbyterian  Church  more  extensively  in  the  cause  of  missions  to  the 
heathen."  President  Day  and  Drs.  Wisnor  and  Beecher  were  appointed  to 
ooafer  with  them.  This  joint  committee  made  a  report  of  considerable 
length,  showing  that,  of  the  G3  corporate  members  of  the  Board,  31  were 
Pkesbyterians,  24  Congregationalists,  6  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and 
I  of  the  Associate  Reformed ;  that  of  its  70  ordained  missionaries,  39  were 
Presbyterians,  29  Congregationalists,  and  2  Reformed  Dutch ;  that  of  the 
ehurcnes  formed  by  tliein,  27  were  Presbyterian,  and  7  Congregational ; 
that  the  Board  was  bound  by  ap'rcemcnt  to  report  annually  to  the  three  de* 
nominations ;  and  that  the  eccle>iastical  relations  of  missionaries  were  not 
aflected  by  entering  the  service  of  the  Board  ;  while  nearly  two  thirds  of  its 
fiinds  were  furnished  by  Congregational  churclies ;  lliat  the  Board  was, 
therefore,  ^*a  national  inr^titiition,  belonging  as  much  to  one  section  of  the 
country  as  to  another ;  that  it  fairly  represents,  and  sustains  the  same  rela- 
tion to,  the  Pres})ylerian,  Reformed  Dutch  and  Congregational  Churches  ; 
that  the  Board,  its  Prudenti-il  Cunnnittee  and  its  missionaries  are  under 
?ery  high  responsibilities  to  the  three  denominations  just  named,  and  to 
tlM  Christian  public, — a  responsibility  peculiarly  adapted  to  ensure  the  pu- 
rity and  efficiency  of  the  whole  sy^^tem  ;"  that  "  it  is  wholly  inexpedient  to 
itlempt  the  formation  of  any  other  distinct  organization  within  the  three  de- 
nominations for  condiictintj:  foreign  missions;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  im« 
Srtance  to  their  own  spiritual  prosperity,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  Re- 
emer*8  kingdom  in  the  earth,  that  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  the  indi« 
vidual  churches  in  these  connexions  should  give  to  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  their  cordial,  united  and  vigorous  sup* 
port.'*  They  therefore  recommended,  "  that  the  Prudential  Committee  of 
the  American  Board  should  take  prompt  and  officiont  measures,  by  agencies 
and  in  other  ways,  to  bring  the  suhjoct  t>f  foreign  uiiiJiiiunfi,  in  its  various  re- 
htions,  before  the  individual  congicgations  and  members  of  tiie  Presbyterian 
body, — and  that  tho  General  Assembly  and  subordinate  judicatories  of  that 
church  givo  thoir  distinct  and  efficient  sanction  and  aid  to  the  moasures  tha( 
thail  be  adopted  for  this  purpose/' 

This  report  was  adopted  by  the  Board  at  this  meeting,  and  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  next  meeting,  in  May,  1S32.  It  was  then  published,  with 
tho  signatures  of  all  the  members  of  the  joint  committees,  includitig,  ov\  vl\<^ 
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part  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  John  McDowell,  who 
nad  not  been  able  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  Bombay  mis9Io?i  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival,  on  the  7th  of  Marchr 
of  the  rc-inforcement  sent  last  year.  Its  strength  was  diminished  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Allen  on  the  5th  of  February,  of  Mrs.  Hervey  on  the  3d  of 
May,  and  of  J\Ir.  Garrett  on  the  16th  of  July.  The  immediate  influence  of 
these  changes  on  the  operations  of  the  mission  was  less  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  31  schools,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  contained  l,d40  pupils, 
of  whom  455  were  girls,  149  Jews  and  78  Brahmuns.  Mr.  Garrett,  who 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  press  for  ten  years,  had  taught  the  art  so  thor- 
oughly to  several  of  his  workmen,  that,  after  the  first  burst  of  overwhelming 
sorrow  for  his  death,  they  carried  on  its  operations  as  usual.  Three  native 
converts  were  added  to  the  church ;  Dajeeba,  of  the  Purbhoo  caste,  Monba, 
a  Mahratta,  and  Babajee,  a  Brahmun,  who  >^'as  mentioned  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  year  1828, 

Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Read,  during  their  journey  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Missionary  Union  at  Poona,  in  November,  visited  many  important 
places  in  the  Deccan,  to  preach  the  gospel,  distribute  tracts,  and  ascertain 
the  most  eligible  site  for  a  new  station.  They  chose  the  city  of  Ahmed- 
nuggur,  a  little  north  of  cast  from  Bombay,  and  about  175  miles  distant  It 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  12  or  15  miles  in  diameter,  and  contains 
about  50,000  inhabitants.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  Moslem  power  and  splen* 
dor  in  that  part  of  India,  and  now,  being  a  military  station  of  the  East  India 
Company,  was  rising  from  its  decline.  From  its  elevated  situation,  about 
2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  climate  was  expected  to  be  much 
more  favorable  to  health  than  that  of  Bombay.  The  brethren  returned  from 
their  journey  December  1.  On  the  9th,  Messrs.  Graves,  Hervey  and  Read, 
with  Babajee,  set  forth,  and  arrived  on  the  20th.  Their  reception  hj  the 
English  inhabitants  was  kind  and  encouraging,  and  they  engaged  inMieir 
work  with  high  hopes  of  usefulness. 

Mr.  Charles  Theodore  Huntridge,  of  Bombay,  left  a  legacy  of  7,000  m- 
pees,  or  more  than  $3,000,  for  the  support  of  public  worship  in  the  Mission 
Chapel  in  that  city. 

In  Ceylon,  at  the  quarterly  communion  in  January,  two  native  young 
men,  named  by  the  benefactors  at  whose  expense  they  had  been  educatedl, 
Nathaniel  Niles  and  Charles  A.  Goodrich,  were  licensed  as  preachers  of  the 
gospel.  There  were,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  connected  with  this  missioni 
six  married  American  missionaries,  three  native  preachers,  and  28  other  na- 
tive assistants ;  and  besides  these,  more  than  30  of  the  teachers  of  the  98 
free  schools  were  native  members  of  the  church,  and  other  teachers  were 
candidates  for  admission. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  mission  buildings  at  Manepy  were  all  con- 
sumed by  fire.  The  loss,  including  the  private  property  of  Mr.  Woodward, 
was  estimated  at  more  than  S3,000.  The  heathen  exulted,  and  said  that 
the  God  of  the  Christians  could  not  protect  them  against  the  wrath  of  Ga- 
nesa,  whose  temple  formerly  stood  on  the  mission  premises.  They  supposed 
this  branch  of  the  mission  cflectually  annihilated.  In  six  months,  the  house 
of  worship  was  completed,  and  Mr.  Spaulding  preached  from  the  text — 
"And  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day,  and  the  idols  he  shall  nt- 
terly  abolish."  Friends  of  the  mission  in  India  generously  contributed  to 
repair  this  loss.  Bishop  Turner,  of  Calcutta,  who  visited  the  district  a  few 
days  after  the  fire,  headed  a  subscription  with  100  rupees,  which  was  raised 
to  near  1,000  at  Madras,  and  almost  2,000  was  subscribed  at  Bombay. 
Others  in  Ceylon  and  Southern  India  gave  generously. 

The  revival,  which  commenced  near  the  close  of  the  last  year,  continued 
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rough  January  and  Februan'  with  little  abatement.  On  the  Slst  of  April^ 
L  natives  were  received  into  the  church ;  and  on  the  21st  of  July,  25  others, 
ith  the  two  oldest  children  of  miesionaries ;  making,  in  all,  an  addition  of 
L  members.  The  number  of  native  members  was  now  170.  From  various 
lolives  of  convenience,  they  were  now  formed  into  live  churches,' — one  at 
ich  station  ;  and  these  five  churches  were  united  in  a  consociation,  meeting 
oarterly  for  Christian  conference  and  communion. 

Eastern  Asia.  Mr.  Bridgman  spent  the  year  at  Canton  and  Macao, 
ladying  the  Chinese  language  and  acquiring  information.  Still,  he  saw 
Nne  things  done  for  China.  Leang  Afa  was  busy  in  conversing,  writing, 
nd  publishing  in  favor  of  Christianity ;  and  being  a  native,  could  operate 
rhere  foreigners  could  gain  no  access.  Mr.  Gutzlatf,  a  Prussian,  in  the 
errice  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  who  had  been  three  years  in 
liam,  embarked  at  Bankok  in  June,  in  a  Chinese  vessel  bound  for  one  of 
lie  northern  provinces.  He  m<ide  himself  so  thoroughly  Chinese  in  lan- 
aage,  dress  and  manners,  that  even  those  who  recognized  liis  foreign  birth, 
dmowledged  him  as  a  civilized  man,  and  no  longer  an  '*  outside  barbarian." 
[e  administered  medicines,  distributed  Christian  books,  and  recommended 
liem  in  conversation,  and  returned  unharmed.  It  was  published  to  the 
rorld,  that  China  was  open  to  missionary  labors.  In  fact,  it  was  only  open, 
ist  then,  along  the  coast,  to  men  like  Guizlafi*. 

Mr.  Abeel,  having  left  Canton  about  the  last  of  December,  arrived  at  Ba- 
iria,  on  the  24th  of  January.  Having  spent  about  four  months  in  mission- 
ry  investigations,  and  occasionally  preaching  the  gospel,  he  sailed  for  Sin- 
apore,  where  he  arrived  in  June.  From  Singapore,  he  proceeded,  in 
ompany  with  Mr.  Tomlin,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  to  Bankok, 
le  capital  of  Siam,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  July,  just  after  Mr.  Gutz- 
iffhaid  set  forth  on  his  voyage  to  China^  Here  ihey  were  kindly  received 
y  Bft.  Silviera,  the  Portuguese  Consul,  who  aissigncd  them  a  house  on  his 
wn  premises.  He  continued  to  be  their  friend  and  supporter,  even  when 
pposed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  through  ihoir  influence,  by  the  native 
athorities,  and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  all  his  property  and  with  expul- 
ion  from  the  kingdom.  Here  they  dispensed  medicines  to  the  diseased, 
rho  resorted  to  them  in  crowds,  and  thus  secured  opportunities  to  publish 
le  gospel  orally  and  by  the  printed  page.  It  was  found  that  great  numbers 
f  the  people  could  read.  Even  ladies  sent  requests  for  books  for  their  own 
erasat.  Priests  were  disposed  to  inquire  concerning  the  religion  of  Jesus; 
nd  Siamese  of  all  classes,  Chinese,  Malays  and  Burmans,  sought  their  ac- 
naintance.  After  making  all  due  abatement  for  the  deceitfulness  of  first 
ppearances,  it  was  evident  that  here  was  a  favorable  opening  for  missionary 
ibors. — About  the  close  of  the  year,  the  health  of  Mr.  Abeel  declined,  and 
e  accompanied  Mr.  Tomlin  to  Sinirapore  for  its  n'storalion. 

Mediterranean  Missions,  At  Malta,  during  the  year  ending  October 
6,  the  press  struck  olT  78,000  copies  of  14  works,  amounting  to  4,760,000 
ages,  all  in  Modern  Greek.  The  translations  from  the  English  by  Petro- 
:okino,  and  the  abridgments  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  gospels  by  Ni- 
etoplos,  a  Greek  ecclesiastic,  were  highly  approved  by  the  best  judges  in 

ireece. 

Mr.  King  had  still  resided  at  Poros ;  for  the  Turkish  troops  had  not  yet 
sft  Attica.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  attempt  would  not  be  an  im- 
nident  exposure  of  life,  ho  repaired  to  Athens  in  April,  where  he  soon 
pened  a  school,  and  engaged  Niketoplos,  who  had  the  conHdence  of  the 
rreeks,  and  was  esteemed  their  best  Lancasterian  teacher,  as  its  instructer. 
>n  the  last  of  May,  it  contained  176  pupils,  and  it  was  found  best  to  divide 
:  into  two, — one  for  each  sex,  and  to  establish  others  in  the  vicinity,     Hq 
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removed  his  family  to  Athens  in  June.  In  S.'plember,  lie  viaited  Smymii 
where  the  plague  aetniiiud  hiiti  tlic  remainder  of  the  year- 
Mr.  GoodeU,  having  carried  ihc  A rmc no-Turkish  New  Testament  throu^ 
the  press,  IcI^  Malta  in  Alny.  uiid  arrived  at  Constantinople  on  the  9th  of 
June.  Here  he  was  ciifrnged  principally  in  translating  the  Old  Tcatuineat 
into  the  Armcno-Tnrkifh.  Hi^  re:<idod  in  Pcra,  one  of  the  suburbs  dt  Con- 
stantinople, where  nearly  nil  the  European  ambassadors  resided.  On  the 
2d  of  Au^st,  a  lire  broke  out,  and  all  I'ern,  except  eight  houses,  was  con- 
sumed. Mr.  Goodell  and  his  family  lost  hoit^e,  furniture,  library,  papers, 
and  nearly  all  their  c]othin<r.     The  s.tme  day  he  removed  to  Buyuk  Derehi 


the  Greeks;  one  ot  Con^taniinoplc,  and  the  others  in  villages  on  i 
phorus.  Thai  nt  Buvuk  Dereh  received  important  aid  from  Commodore 
rorler,  and  from  the  kuf^siiiti  Ani1jn:«^ador.  Some  enemy  sought  to  crush 
these  schools  by  exciting  the  Turkish  irovcyiment  against  tnem  ;  and.  in  con- 
sequence of  reports  which  he  had  heard,  (he  Scraskior  ordered  Mr.  Goodetl's 
agent  to  bring  40  boya  to  the  I'lil.icc,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  perfwied  in 
the  system,  to  be  examined  by  himself  and  other  olBcers  of  govcrnmenL 
When  the  boys  were  prcpurcd  fur  examination,  the  agent  requested  that  % 
day  mifrht  be  named  for  th.it  purpose.  The  Seraskior  replied  that  tbero  was 
no  need  of  it ;  that  bo  might  csluljlish  as  many  schools  among  the  Christians 
as  he  pleased ;  and  that  he  liim>^?lf  would  cull  and  sec  somo  of  them  at  their 
BchooUhouses.  Soon  after,  ihe  Greek  Palri.irch  appaiuled  this  same  agent 
superintendent  and  director  of  Greek  Lancasterinn  schools. — To^vards  lbs 
close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Goodell  hud  more  intercourse  with  the  Armenians, 
Several  young  men  appeared  much  ijitercstcd  in  conversing  on  the  Scrij^ 
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tores  and  religious  topics ;  and  some  definite  arrangements  began  to  be 
made  for  establishing  schools. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  the  Rev.  William  G.  Schaiifflor  Ava?«  ordained 
■t  Boston,  as  missionary  to  the  Jews  in  Turkey,  under  the  direction  of  th6 
Board,  and  to  be  supported  by  the  Ladies'  Je\v:s*  Society.  He  immediately 
embarked  for  Paris,  intending  to  r^pcud  some  time  there  in  the  study  of  the 
oriental  languages,  and  to  proceed,  thence,  over  land,  to  the  place  of  hi« 
destination.  Mr.  Schaufiler  was  a  native  of  Stuttgiird,  in  Germany,  but 
early  removed,  with  his  parent??,  to  a  German  colony  near  Odessa,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  within  the  Russian  dominions.  ThrouHi  the  influence  of  Mr. 
King*  he  had  come  to  the  United  States,  to  procure  an  education  which 
ilNHild  prepare  him  for  missionary  labors  in  the  East. 
-    Of  the  mission  at  Beyroot,  there  is  little  to  recr)rd.     Truth  and  piety  ap- 

Eed  to  be  making  some  progress  in  the  mind.-^  of  a  very  few,  both  here, 
nnder  the  labors  of  Woriabet,  at  Sidon.  Tannoos  el  ffaddad  continued 
and  useful.  In  September  he  opened  a  school  under  the  patronage  of 
Bia  mission ;  and  he  chose  to  continue  it,  though  higher  wages  were  of- 
Inid,  if  he  would  go  to  Alexandria. 

'f.:  baniM  MiBsioxs.  Among  the  Chemkocs.  there  were  some  instances  of 
Hpntersion,  and  some  additions  to  the  churrhes.  John  Huss,  a  Cherokee, 
Wtos  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  by  the  Presbytery  of  North  Ala- 
bama, in  April.  Two  new  houses  of  worsJiip  were  erected  by  the  Chero- 
kees  themselves.  Mills,  and  other  members  of  tlie  churrhes,  were  abundant 
and  faithful  in  prayer  and  Christian  eflbrt.  Though  the  authority  of  the 
chiefs  was  much  impaired  by  a  law  of  Georgia,  purporting  to  annihilate 
their  government,  they  did  much  to  sustain  the  cause  of  morality. 

But  the  people  of  Georiifia  were  determined  to  have  their  land,  to  divide 
among  themselves  by  lottery;  and  to  drive  lliom  from  it,  it  was  thought 
necessary  first  to  break  up  the  mif^sions.  For  this  purpose,  a  law  was  en- 
acted, declaring  that  all  white  men  who  should  be  found  residing  on  the 
Cherokee  lands  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Georj/ia  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  March  then  next  ensuintr,  without  havinir  taken  an  oath  of  allemance 
to  the  State  and  obtained  a  licen.'^o  from  the  governor  or  his  agent,  should 
be  considered  guilty  of  a  hii;h  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  should  be 
imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary,  at  hard  labor,  for  not  less  than  four  vears. 
Copies  of  this  law  were  sent  in  January  to  the  stations  at  Carmpl,  liigh- 
tower,  Haweis  and  New  Echota.  As  this  unconstitutional  law  was  aimed, 
not  only  against  their  rights,  but  against  the  rights  of  their  people,  the 
Cherokees,  they  re^olved  to  disregard  it,  and  seek  protection  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.     They  pursued  their  labors  as  usual. 

On  the  12th,  the  L'iih,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  14th  of  March, 
Mr.  Proctor,  Mr.  Worcester  and  Mr.  Thompson  were  made  prisoners  by  a 
Colonel  and  25  armed  men,  lx.'longing  to  what  was  called  the  "  Georgia 
Guard,*'  without  warrant  from  any  civil  court,  and  broucfht  on  the  15th  to 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Guard  at  Camp  Gilmer.  Mr.  Worcester  and  Mr. 
Thompson  were  soon  taken  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  the  Superior 
Court  for  Gwiunet  County,  where  able  counsel  moved  for  their  release,  on 
the  ground  that  the  law  was  imconstitutional  and  void.  Judge  Clayton 
OTerruled  this  motion ;  but  he  decided  that,  as  Mr.  Worcester  was  a  post- 
master, and  as  all  the  missionaries  had  been  employed  in  expending  tho 
United  States'  fund  for  civilizing  tho  Indians,  they  were,  in  somo  sense, 
agents  of  the  general  government,  and,  therefore,  the  law  did  not  apply  to 
them.  On  this  ground  he  ordered  their  discharge,  and  they  returned  to 
their  labors.     Dr.  Butler  was  arrested  in  like  manner  on  the  7lh  of  May; 
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but  from  regard  to  the  state  of  his  family,  ^'els  released  on  his  promise  to 
appear  at  Camp  Gilmer  as  soon  as  practicable. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  Governor  Gilmer  wrote  to  the  Secretaiy  of  War, 
inquiring  whether  that  Department  considered  the  missionaries  as  its 
agents.  The  Secretary  seems  to  have  felt  the  impropriety  of  entertaining 
the  Governor*s  appeal  from  the  Courts  of  his  own  State  on  a  question  i 
State  law — whether  the  exception  of  agents  of  the  general  government,  in 
that  law,  applied  to  persons  employed  in  expending  certain  funds.  He 
evaded  a  direct  answer,  but  stated  facts,  from  which,  he  intimated,  the  Gov- 
ernor might  infer  a  negative.  On  the  16th  of  May,  the  Governor  wrote  to 
Mr.  Worcester,  Mr.  Bu trick,  Mr.  Proctor  and  Mr.  Thompson,  statins  that 
sufficient  evidence  had  been  obtained  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  missionaries  arc  not  its  agents ;  and  informing  Mr.  Worces- 
ter of  his  removal  from  his  office  as  postmaster.  The  letters  concluded  by 
requiring  them  to  leave  the  country  '*  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,"  under 
penalty  of  another  arrest.  A  similar  letter  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Butler, 
who  replied  on  the  7th  of  June,  as  did  Mr.  Worcester  on  the  10th,  stating 
the  reasons  why  they  could  not  in  conscience  obey  the  law  enacted  for  their 
expulsion. 

£arly  in  June,  Mr.  Butrick,  Mr.  Proctor  and  Mr.  Thompson  removed 
their  families  to  parts  of  the  Cherokee  country  not  claimed  by  Georgia. 
Mr.  Proctor  commenced  a  new  station  at  Amohee,  near  Candy's  Creek, 
where  he  preached  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  September  opened  a  schooL 
The  Cherokees  erected  a  school-house  and  dwelling-house,  almost  wholly 
at  their  own  expense.  Miss  Fuller  continued  to  reside  at  Hightower,  to 
keep  possession  of  the  premises  and  teach  the  school ;  and  Mr.  Thompson 
went  there  occasionally  to  preach.  On  the  22d  of  June,  Col.  Nelson,  with  a 
detachment  of  the  Guard  came  to  the  mission  house,  inquired  for  Mr. 
Thompson,  claimed  the  house,  lands  and  crops,  as  the  property  of  Georgia, 
and  said  that  the  Guard  would  occupy  the  house  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
day.  Mr.  Thompson,  on  learning  this,  addressed  a  note  to  Col.  Nelson,  as- 
suring him  that  the  Guard  could  not  be  entertained  at  the  mission  house, 
and  w^ould  not  occupy  it  with  his  consent.  He  was  arrested,  and  conveyed 
50  miles  through  forests  and  swamps  to  Camp  Gilmer.  Though  sick  and 
in  pain,  he  was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  his  own  horse,  but  compelled  to  walk 
till  he  could  walk  no  longer,  and  then  thrust  into  a  most  offensive  and  un- 
comfortable wagon.  A  part  of  the  time  he  was  chained.  After  he  had  A 
been  locked  in  jail  a  few  minutes,  he  was  called  before  Col.  Sanford,  com-  % 
manderof  the  Guard,  who  censured  him  for  too  great  freedom  of  speech,  de- 
nounced  the  missionaries,  and  told  him  to  go  whore  he  pleased.  No  reason 
was  assigned  why  he  had  been  arrested,  or  why  he  was  now  set  at  liberty; 
nor  was  any  provision  made  for  his  return. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  Mr.  Worcester  was  again  arrested.  The  next  morn- 
ing, he  was  taken  ten  miles,  where  he  found  a  detachment  of  the  Guards 
under  Col.  Nelson,  having  as  prisoners  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trott,  a  Methodist 
missionary,  with  a  Cherokee  family,  who  was  under  bonds  to  answer  at 
Court  for  residing  in  the  nation  without  license,  and  now  arrested  the  sec- 
ond time  for  having  returned  to  his  family  while  the  case  was  pending;  and 
Proctor,  a  Cherokee,  who  had  been  arrested  for  digging  gold  at  the  Chero- 
kee mines,  and  made  to  walk  22  miles,  chained  by  the  neck  to  a  wagon: 
They  were  then  marched  on  foot  22  miles,  to  the  place  where  Trott  and 
Proctor  had  been  taken.  On  the  way,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Mcleod  and 
Wells,  Methodist  clergymen  not  residing  within  the  country  claimed  by 
Georgia,  met  them.  For  some  expression,  displeasing  to  Col.  Nelson,  Mr. 
McLeod  was  arrested,  his  horse  was  taken  away,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
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on  with  the  rest.  One  sergeant  Brooks,  who  had  the  imtnediate 
land,  compelled  him  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  road,  through  mire  and 
%  threatening  to  thrust  him  through  with  a  bayonet  if  he  turned  aside. 
3ant  Brooks  made  it  his  business  to  torment  the  missionaries,  by  revil- 
liem  and  all  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  the  most  profane  and  obscene 
lage  he  could  command.  "  Fear  not,  little  flock,"  said  he,  "  for  it  is 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom."  At  night,  the  pris- 
I  were  chained  together  by  the  ancle  in  pairs.  Soon  after  they  had 
lown,  another  detachment  arrived  with  Dr.  Butler,  who  had  been  ar- 
i  at  Hawcis  the  preceding  day.  After  proceeding  a  few  miles,  a  chain 
kstened  by  a  padlock  round  his  neck,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  neck 
horse,  by  the  side  of  which  he  walked.  When  it  grew  dark,  and  he 
liable,  at  every  step  of  their  forest  road,  to  stumble  and  fall  and  be 
gled  by  the  chain,  on  speaking  of  his  danger  he  was  taken  up  behind 
addle.  In  this  situation  the  horse  fell,  and  both  riders  were  injured, 
oldier  badly.  At  night,  he  was  chained  by  his  ancle  to  his  bedstead. 
next  day  he  walked  and  rode  alternately  35  miles,  with  the  chain  still 
id  his  neck,  but  not  fastened  to  the  horse.  At  nirht,  he  was  chained  to 
RTorcester  and  Mr.  McLeod.    After  traveling  two  days  more,  much  in  the 

style,  they  arrived  on  the  Sabbath  at  Camp  Gilmer,  and  were  thrust 
[ail;  BrooKS  saying,  as  they  entered,  "  There  is  where  all  the  enemies 
eorgia  have  to  land — there  and  in  hell."  The  jail  was  built  of  logs, 
a  floor  of  split  pole?,  and  without  chair,  bench  or  table.  No  one  was 
itted  to  speak  with  them  privately,  or  to  receive  any  papers  from  them 
h  had  not  first  been  inspected  by  Col.  Nelson.     After  being  confined 

for  eleven  days,  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler  were  removed  by  a 
of  habeas  corpus,  and,  after  some  delay,  brought  before  the  Inferior 
t  of  Gwinnett  County,  where  they  gave  bonds  to  appear  for  trial  before 
Superior  Court  in  September,  and  were  released.  While  before  the 
t,  a  letter  from  the  Governor  to  Col.  Sanford  was  produced,  directing 
if  ^the  missionaries  should  be  discharged  by  the  Court,  or  obtain  bail 
•etum  home,  to  have  them  arrested  again. 

I  it  was  now  evident  that  repeated  arrests  would  render  residence  at 
5  physically  impossible,  Mr.  Worcester  determined  to  retire  to  Brainerd 
September;  leaving  his  family,  which  could  not  be  removed,  at  New 
ita.  On  the  Sabbath,  August  14,  his  infant  daughter  died,  after  an 
n  of  one  week.  Mr.  Worcester  was  sent  for,  and  arrived  on  Tuesday 
i;  intending,  after  a  short  visit  of  consolation  to  his  wife,  to  return  on 
"sday.  On  Wednesday  night,  he  was  decoyed  to  the  door  by  one  of 
vuard  in  disguise,  and  arrested ;  but  Col.  Nelson,  on  hearing  the  cir- 
:tances,  released  him,  and  he  returned  to  Brainerd. 
leir  trial  came  on  at  Lawrenceville,  on  the  15th  of  September.     The 

J.  J.  Trott,  Methodist  missionary,  Mr.  J.  F.  Wheeler,  printer  of  the 
okee  Phoenix,  and  seven  other  white  men,  who  were  not  missionaries, 

brought  to  trial  at  the  same  time.  The  prisoners  had  engaged  as  their 
sel,  Messrs.  Chester,  Harris  and  Underwood.  Gen.  Harden  also  vol- 
?red  in  their  behalf,  and  refused  compensation  for  his  services.  The 
crime  laid  to  their  charge  in  the  indictment  was,  residing  in  the  Cher- 
country,  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  and  obtain- 
:  license  from  the  Governor.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
next  day,  Judge  Clayton  sentenced  them  to  hard  labor  in  the  peniten- 

for  four  years  ;  recommending  them  to  executive  clemency,  if  they 
d  promise  to  lake  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  leave  the  Cherokee  country. 
lie  convicts  were  now  to  be  sent  to  Milledgeville.  On  Saturday,  the 
iflPs  papers  were  not  ready;  and  at  their  request, he  delayed Yi\\> de^TH^- 
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\ire  till  after  the  Sabbath.  On  their  arrival,  September  22,  GoTernor  Gilmer 
directed  the  Inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary  to  converse  Trith  each  of  them, 
and  learn  whether  they  would  promise  to  leave  the  State,  and  accept  pardon. 
This  was  done,  and  a  formal  report  was  made  to  the  Governor  the  same 
day.  It  briefly  slates  the  conversations  with  each  of  the  convicts,  the  prom- 
ises of  all  but  the  missionaries  of  the  Board,  to  leave  the  State  if  pardoned, 
and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Worcester  and  Dr.  Butler  to  the  general  good 
character  of  their  fellow  convicts.  Those  who  promised,  were  all  pardoned 
and  discharged.  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler  were  urged  for  hours  to 
accept  the  same  terms ;  and  meanwhile  the  gate  of  the  prison  was  often 
made  to  grate  on  its  iron  hinges,  as  if  to  inspire  them  with  terror.  But 
they  had  made  up  their  minds.  Accepting  pardon  would  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  guilt,  and  would  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  lest  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law.  This,  they  knew,  was  one  reason  why  the  Governor  was  so 
anxious  to  pardon  tlicm.  They  were  therefore  committed  to  the  prison, 
clad  in  its  garb  and  employed  in  its  labors. 

But  nothing  could  make  these  men  to  be  regarded  as  felons.  The  ex- 
citement in  their  favor  was  strong,  even  in  Georgia.  The  keeper  of  the 
Penitentiary,  though  obliged  to  enforce  its  rules,  treated  them  with  kindness 
and  respect.  The  felons  among  whom  they  were  conflned,  felt  and  ac- 
knowlecfged  the  difference  between  these  men  and  themselves.  On  the 
Sabbath,  Mr.  Worcester  preached  to  such  as  chose  to  hear,  and  nearly  all 
were  present.  At  the  recjuest  of  some  of  the  prisoners,  he  and  Dr.  Butler 
were  lodged  in  different  parts  of  the  prison,  so  tlial  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  enabled  daily  to  enjoy  evening  worship.  The  exercises  were  reading 
the  Scriptures,  singing,  exhortation  and  prayer.  The  truth  was  attended 
with  the  divine  blessing.  Several  gave  evidence  of  conversion  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  more  at  a  later  period. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  Mrs.  Worcester  and  Mrs.  Butler  arrived  at 
Milledgevillc,  attended  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  spent  the  afternoon 
with  their  husbands.  On  the  next  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  they  could 
not  be  admitted.  They  visited  them  again  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and 
were  allowed  to  carry  in  blankets,  books  and  provisions  for  their  comfort. 
They  took  their  husbands  by  the  arm,  and  were  led  by  them  through  the 
different  worksliops.  and  were  shown  the  various  occupations  and  curiosities  ^. 
of  the  place.  On  Wednesday,  they  returned  to  their  homes.  From  others, 
the  imprisoned  missionaries  received  tokens  of  sympathy.  Many  of  the 
Cherokees  wrote  letters,  contributed  small  sums  of  money,  and  were  anx- 
ious to  know  how  they  nii^lit  minister  to  their  comfort.  Ecclesiastical 
bodies  passed  resolutions  approving  their  course,  and  prayer  was  offered  for 
them  by  the  churches  throughout  the  land. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  mission  had  been  established  with  the  express 
sanction  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  the  Prudential  Committee 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  President,  giving  an  account  of  these  unlawfiil 
transactions,  asking  protection  for  the  missionaries  and  mission  property, 
and  requesting  that  the  Attorney  General  might  be  directed  to  commence  a 
suit  against  the  offending  officers  of  Georgia.  The  President  replied, 
through  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  as  Georgia  had  extended  her  laws  over 
the  Cherokee  country,  the  laws  of  Congress  became  inoperative,  and  he  had 
no  authority  to  interfere. 

Among  the  Chickasaws,  this  was  a  year  of  gloom,  despondency  and  de- 
cline.    Their  government  was  prostrated,  their  hopes  were  crushed,  they   - 
believed  their  ultimate  removal  to  be  inevitable.     They  were  unable  to  de- 
fend their  country  from  the  inroads  of  whiskey-dealers,  and  intemperance 
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I  like  a  flood.     The  members  of  the  church  generally  stood  firm,  but 

them  were  borne  down  by  temptation  and  fell. 
f  of  the  Choctaws  believed  that  the  treaty  which  had  been  made  with 
enl  of  their  nation  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  would  not  be  enforced 
them.  Their  hopes  revived,  and  with  their  hopes,  their  attention  to 
I  and  profitable  things  revived.  But  in  March  thoy  learned  tliat  the 
of  the  United  States  had  ratified  that  treaty ;  that  their  country  was 
d  they  must  leave  it.  On  Saturday,  April  19,  the  school  at  May  hew 
imined.  Col.  Folsom,  the  principal  chief  of  that  part  of  the  nation, 
jscnt,  with  many  of  his  people.  The  meeting  was  continued  by  re- 
exercises  till  jVlonday.     The  Lord's  Supper  was  administered.     A 

was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  leading  members  of  the  church  in 
ifthe  whole,  stating  their  past  and  present  condition,  and  requesting 
least  some  of  the  missionaries  might  accompany  them  to  their  new 

Col.  Folsom  delivered  a  "talk"  in  support  of  the  petition,  and  Mr.' 
urj""  replied,  encouraging  the  hope  that  their  request  would  be  granted, 
udential  Committee  could  not  but  comply.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
le  removal  actually  commenced.  The  season  was  unusually  severe, 
^at  suffering  ensued.  In  gathering  up  all  the  inhabitants  of  an  In- 
WT),  old  and  young,  sick,  lame  and  destitute,  and  inarching  them  500 
hrough  forcirts  in  the  winter,  it  could  not  be  avoided.     One  body  of 

hundreds  passed  through  the  Chickasaw  country,  and  halted  a  short 
•ar  Marty n.  The  contractor  seemed  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  render 
omfortable ;  but  it  could  not  be  done.  More  than  nine  tenths  of  the 
,  it  was  believed,  were  bare-footed,  and  a  great  majority  of  them 

to  walk.  One  party  came  to  Martyn,  and  begged  an  ear  of  corn  for 
)  appease  their  hunger. 

md  the  Mii>sissij>j»i,  we  find  bri<jliler  srene**.  Amopor  the  Arkansas 
ees,  the  U.  S.  AL^ent  exerted  him.self  to  e\'<'lnde  wliiskey,  and  with 
ng  success.  Tiie  reiiirious  awakeiiint,^  wliicli  began  to  show  itself 
IT,  continued.  At  tlie  close  of  this  year,  nine  liiid  been  received  into 
irch  as  the  fruits  of  this  awakening,  live  others  stood  propr»unded  for 
ion,  and  live  more  were  soon  to  be  examined.  Others  still  appeared 
Illy  pious,  and  the  wurk  was  still  increasing.  To  the  church  among 
eeks,  lo  were  added  in  April,  and  16  in  October.  The  number  of 
ra  was  then  60,  and  tiie  awakening  still  continued.  In  December,  the 
►f  awakenincf  appr-arod  aruonir  the  Osages,  where  ten  yearsMabor  had 
cpended,  wiihout  n  simple  conversion.  The  school  at  Harmony  was 
lied  with  Osage,  Creek  and  Cherokee  children,  whose  progress  was 

mission  at  Mfn-kinaw  enjoyed  moderate  prosperity.  Among  the 
ridL'"e  Indians  at  Green  Bay,  thon*  was  a  sr?ason  of  sppcial  seriousness 

the  wint»T,  as  the  result  of  which  ten  were  added  to  the  church. 
*r  revival  <'onnn<'nrf'd  near  the  close  of  the  year. 

year  ISIH  will  Ioul'  Ik?  romonibcred  as  a  year  of  revivaU^  throughout 
rihern  and  eastern  Stat»>s  ;  and  the  smnll  and  insulated  tribes  in  the 
)f  New  Vork  partook  of  the  general  blessinir.     All  the  stations  were 

with  seasons  of  refre>hincr,  and  the  converts  were  believed  to  be  not 
an  70. 

mission  to  the  Ojibwas,  commrMiceti  last  year  by  Mr.  Ayer,  was 
thened.  The  Kev.  William  T.  lioutwell  and  Rev.  Sherman  Hall, 
jd  to  this  mission,  arrived  at  Mackinaw  with  their  wives  in  July. 
id  Mrs.  Hall,  Mr.  Ayer,  and  Miss  Campbell,  a  member  of  the  church 
rkinaw,  familiar  with  the  Ojibwa  and  French  languages,  accompanied 
.ders  to  the  site  of  the  mission.     Thf^y  arrived  at  Magdalen  Island  oi\ 
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the  30th  of  August  Messrs.  WarreD,  Aitkins  and  Oakes  transported  them 
and  their  bagg'age  gratuitously,  and  Mr.  Warren,  who  resided  there,  be- 
stowed upon  them  many  valuable  favors.  They  commenced  a  small  school, 
began  to  preach  by  an  interpreter  to  a  few  hearers,  and  spent  much  time  in 
the  study  of  the  language.  Mr.  Boutwell  remained  at  Mackinaw,  engaged 
in  study  and  in  missionary  labors,  till  October,  when  he  went  to  the  Falls 
of  St.  Mary,  where  he  received  constant  kindness  and  assistance  in  acqoii^ 
ing  the  language,  from  Dr.  James,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  H.  R.  School- 
craft, Esq.,  U.  S.  Agent  for  Indian  Affairs.  He  remained  there  about  foar 
months,  during  which  time  many  in  the  village  and  garrison,  and  some  In- 
dians, were  awakened  to  spiritual  things,  and  some  appeared  to  be  bom 
again. 

Sandwich  Islands.  Religious  meetings,  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  other 
days,  continued  to  be  numerous,  and  to  be  well  attended ;  and  the  mwBioo- 
aries,  at  some  of  the  stations,  were  habitually  thronged  with  crowds  of  in- 
quirers. In  many  districts,  the  practice  of  family  prayer,  and  of  asking  the 
divine  blessing  on  meals,  was  almost  universal;  but  the  ignorance  and  lev- 
ity, if  not  habitual  immorality,  of  the  people,  showed  that  it  was  in  most 
cases  a  mere  form.  Extreme  caution  in  admitting  members  to  the  church 
was  thought  a  duty.  At  Kailua,  it  was  a  rule  to  admit  none  who  had  not 
been  candidates  at  least  two  years.  Still,  190  were  added  to  the  churches 
during  the  year.  And  the  number  of  native  communicants  at  its  close  was 
about  400.  Among  the  candidates  for  admission  at  Lahaina,at  the  close  of 
the  year,  was  one  man  who  belonged  to  the  crew  of  the  Daniel,  when  thej 
made  their  shameful  attack  on  the  mission  house.  Two  others  of  that  czew  ' 
were  now  regarded  as  pious  men. 

The  native  school  s^'stem  had  attained  its  full  maturity.  The  nnmber  of 
learners,  ascertained  m  nearly  all  the  districts  by  actual  enumeration,  was 
52,882.  Of  these,  about  one  third  were  able  to  read  with  a  good  degree  of 
ease,  many  could  write,  and  a  few  had  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
More  than  five  sixths  of  them  were  over  ten  years  of  age.  The  teachen* 
with  few  exceptions,  had  very  lately  been  unlettered  barbarians,  and  nofr 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  nothing  but  ignorant  savages  who  had  learned 
to  read.  IK  hen  they  had  taught  their  pupils  to  read,  and  perhaps  to  writer 
they  had  exhausted  their  own  stock  of  knowledge,  and  the  schools  ceased  to  ^ 
yield  either  pleasure  or  profit.  The  whole  system  was  coming  to  a  dead 
stand,  for  want  of  competent  teachers.  The  mission,  therefore,  at  its  geiH^ 
eral  meeting  in  June,  resolved  to  establish  a  High  School  at  Lahaina,  under  l| 
the  superintendence  of  five  directors,  of  whom  the  Prinoipal  should  be  one.  "' 
This  institution  was  intended  not  only  to  educate  teachers  for  common 
schools,  but  to  prepare  young  men  of  piety  and  talents  for  the  various  de- 
partments of  missionary  labor;  in  short,  to  grow  up,  with  the  growth  of  civ- 
ilization and  Christianity,  into  a  college  and  professional  seminary.  After 
the  first  year,  candidates  for  admission  were  to  be  examined  in  reading* 
i^Titing,  and  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography.  Mr.  Andrews 
was  sekcled  as  the  Principal.  The  school  was  opened  in  September,  with 
about  2$  scholars. 

Since  April,  1828,  the  press  had  more  than  supported  itself;  the  natives 
having  paid  for  books,  in  provisions  and  other  useful  articles,  more  than  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  them. 

While  the  well-disposed,  easy-tempered  and  inefficient  Boki  was  (Jot*   ? 
ernor  of  Oahu,  he  had,  at  the  instigation  of  foreign  residents,  and  coDtimiy  ^ 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  kingdom,  allowed  the  existence  of  nearly  twenty  i, 
tippling  shops  and  their  attendant  vices,  at  Honolulu.     His  wife,  who  gOT«  L 
§Tn^A  during  his  absence,  pursued  the  same  course.     Afler  the  death  of '^ 
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3came  known,  and  while  the  king*  and  principal  chiefs  were  visiting 
ilands,  she  began  to  make  warlike  preparations,  which  alarmed  the 
group.  It  was  feared  that  the  foreign  residents  had  instigated  and 
sustain  some  forcible  attempt  at  revolution.  In  this  state  of  affairs, 
11,  at  the  summons  of  Kaahumanu,  left  Hawaii  in  charge  of  Naihe, 
[mired  to  Oahu,  as  governor  during  the  season  of  danger.  On  his  ar- 
t  Honolulu,  he  forthwith  ordered  the  suppression  of  the  grog-shops 
iming*houses,  prohibited  riding  for  amusement  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
shed  an  armed  police,  to  be  always  in  the  streets,  and  strong  enough 
irce  obedience.  Various  efforts  were  made  to  evade  the  laws,  by  pre- 
^  to  sell  coffee  and  give  away  rum,  and  the  like  ;  but  all  such  attempts 
D  vain.  An  Englishman  said,  "  They  do  not  prohibit  these  things  in 
ad,  or  America."  Kaahumanu  replied,  "  We  do  not  rule  there ;  but 
slands  are  ours,  and  we  wish  to  obey  the  word  of  God."  The  British 
If  it  was  said,  applied  for  permission  to  buy  up  rum  for  British  ships 
;  but  he  was  refused.  Others  begged  the  privilege  of  selling  ardent 
to  foreigners  only,  and  not  to  natives  ;  but  Kuakini  would  make  no 
•xceptions.  "  To  horses,  cattle  and  hogs,"  said  he,  "  you  may  sell 
but  to  retd  men  you  must  not  on  these  shores." 
ational  temperance  society  was  formed.  Its  constitution  was  in  these 
: — *^  These  are  the  resolutions  to  which  we  agree.  1.  We  will  not 
Bident  spirits  for  pleasure.  2.  We  will  not  deal  in  ardent  spirits  for 
Ice  of  gain.  3.  We  will  not  engage  in  distilling  ardent  spirits.  4. 
ill  not  treat  our  relatives,  acquaintances,  or  strangers,  with  ardent 
.  5.  We  will  not  give  ardent  spirits  to  workmen  on  account  of  their 
'  A  thousand  names  were  subscribed  immediately,  and  measures 
idopted  for  extending  it  throughout  the  islands. 

J  Jesuit  missionaries  were  sent  away.  They  had  been  nearly  four 
on  the  islands,  without  permission  from  the  government.  The  chiefs 
ken  pains  to  become  acquainted  with  them  and  their  system.  They 
the  system  to  be  idolatrous.  The  few  over  whom  the  priests  acquired 
ice,  were  found  to  be  unable  to  read,  and  unwilling  to  learn.  The 
fiests  were  ordered  to  leave  the  islands  in  three  months.  Eight 
a  passed  away,  and  they  made  no  preparations  to  depart.  On  the  5th 
tvember,  therefore,  the  king,  the  regent,  and  the  governor  of  Oahu, 
I  an  order  to  the  commander  of  a  Hawaian  brig  then  at  Honolulu,  to 
l^the  two  priests,  with  all  their  goods,  to  California.  The  brig  sailed 
I  24th  of  December.  The  voyage  cost  the  government  about  SI, 000. 
aymen,  a  carpenter  and  a  mason,  were  allowed  to  remain.  On  the 
on,  whether  Christianity  sanctions  this  proceeding,  there  will  be  dif- 
opinions;  but  the  right  of  the  government,  under  the  law  of  nations, 
lude  foreigners  whose  presence  they  esteem  injurious,  is  unquestiona- 
aor  will  any  who  justify  them  in  suppressing  their  old  idolatry  by 
find  it  easy  to  condemn  them  for  excluding  the  new.  Some  intelli- 
Snglish  visiters,  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  American  mission, 
the  government  to  remove  the  priests.  The  American  missionaries, 
B  their  duty,  labored  to  guard  their  hearers  against  the  delusions  of 
nism,  but  gave  no  advice  concerning  the  removal  of  the  Jesuits. 
3  reinforcement,  which  sailed  for  the  islands  in  December  of  last  year, 
d  on  the  7th  of  June.  Another  reinforcement  sailed  from  New  JBed- 
n  the  26th  of  November.  Its  members  were,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  S. 
son,  David  B.  Lyman,  Ephraim  Spaulding,  William  P.  Alexander, 
id  Annstrong,  Cochran  Forbes,  Harvey  R.  Hitchcock,  and  Lorenzo 
i;  Alonzo  Chapin,  M.  D.,  missionary  physician,  with  their  wives,  and 
idmund  H.  Rogers,  printer,  engaged  for  a  limited  time. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

1832*  Mcctiiio  at  New  York.  Arrang^mcnl  uiih  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  Dealh  of 
Dr. .  Cfiriieiius.  New  urrBii^cincnts  in  ihc  dopartmcnt  of  correspondence.— Mahnllu. 
Cbnng^csiii  the  mis.sioii.  <?oii versions  at  Ahmedun^t^ir.— 4^eylon.  Governor  consents  to  lbec»< 
largtimeiil  of  tlie  mission. — Chinese  Kopository.  Mr  Abccl's  second  visit  to  Bankok.  Hit  re- 
turn to  8in^apore. — (j recce.  Mr.  Kind's  iiiiercourse  wiih  the  government.— Constaolinople. 
CJrcek  Schools  multiply.  The  patriarch's  sanction.  Mr.  Dwirht  and  Mr.  Schauflfer  amffi 
Removal  to  Ortakoy.-^'ontpicst  of  Syria  by  the  Egyptians.  Ueath  of  Asaad  Sbidiak  a^ 
certaincd  Death  uf  Wortabet. — In<!iau  Missions.  Condition  of  Worcester  and  Ehitler.  De* 
cision  of  the  U.  S.  Court  in  their  favor.  Refusal  of  (leorpa  to  obey.  The  law  repealed. 
Chickasaws  cede  tiiuir  land.  (^Uoc taws  removed.  Missions  in  their  new  country.  ConveiMoai 
amon^  the  northern  tribes. — Sandwich  Islands.  Death  of  Naihe.  Death  -of  KaaJnimaaai 
Awakening  on  Kauai.  Intlucnce  of  the  Tabu  societies.  New  Stations.  Improvemeiil  aBMM| 
seamen. — 'Mission  to  the  Washington  Islands. 

The  twenty  third  annual  meeting  was  hekl  at  New  York,  October  3d, 
4th,  and  5th.  The  attendant  religious  exercises  were  unusually  nume- 
rous and  interesting.  On  Wednesday  evening,  there  were  four  missioDary 
sermons,  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  city.  The  receipts,  for  the  financial  year, 
had  been  nearly  $30,000,  and  the  expenditures  about  $23,000,  greater  than 
the  year  before. 

A  committee  from  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at- 
tended  the  meeting,  and  Drs.  Miller  and  Edwards,  Judge  Piatt,  Mr.  Lewis 
and  Mr.  Anderson  were  appointed  to  confer  with  them.  This  joint  com- 
mittee reported  a  ])lan  of  cooperation  in  Foreign  Missions,  which  was 
adopted,  and  still  subsists.  According  to  this  plan,  candidates  for  employ- 
ment as  foreign  missionaries  who  are  members  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  if  stiitable  persons,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee as  missionaries  of  the  Board,  and  to  be  under  its  direction,  like  others 
who  are  in  its  service  ;  but  they  are  siill  to  continue  members  of  that  churchy 
and  subject  as  before  to  its  laws  and  discipline,  and  if  they  form  churches 
amotig  the  heathen,  may  form  them  according  to  their  own  views  of  church 
government ;  and  the  friends  of  missions  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
whether  acting  as  individuals,  or  as  voluntary  or  ecclesiastical  associations, 
may,  in  making  donations  to  the  Board,  direct  tltat  the  money  be  applied  to 
mis.sionaries  l>eloni:ing  to  that  Church.  All  this  might  have  been  dona 
without  any  formal  agreement,  for  it  was  all  in  agreement  with  the  previou^^ 
practice  of  the  Board ;  but  it  was  well  to  have  it  distinctly  and  officially 
stated. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius,  who  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  accepted  the  appointment  near  the  close  of  the  year. 
On  the  16th  of  January,  he  took  his  scat  with  the  Prudential  Committee. 
He  left  Boston  on  the  fourth  of  February,  intending  to  spend  several  montha 
on  an  agency  in  the  Miildle  States.  When  he  arrived  at  Hartford,  he  was 
much  exhausted  and  in  pain,  but  attended  the  Monthly  Concert,  and  ad- 
dressed the  audience,  according  to  previous  appointment.  This  was  the 
last  of  his  public  labors.  He  was  immediately  confined  to  his  bed  by  an 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  which  terminated  fatally  on  the  morning  of  the  " 
Sabbath,  February  12.  A  respectful  notice  of  his  merits  and  his  death  was  ■ 
entered  on  the  records  of  the  Board.  In  supplying  the  vacancy  made  by  ^ 
his  death,  at  this  annual  meeting,  it  was  tltought  best  to  introduce  a  newar- 
rangement,  and  instead  of  a  secretary  and  two  assistq^ts,  to  appoint  three 
corresponding  secretaries.  Accordingly,  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Wisner,  DD.,  " 
Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  and  Mr.  David  Greene  were  elected.  In  the  divip 
sion  of  labor  among  the  Secretaries,  the  domestic  correspondence  was  aa*. 
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0  Dr.  Wisner ;  correspondence  with  missions  and  societies  beyond  the 
Mr.  Anderson ;  and  correspondence  with  missions  among*  the  In- 
od  editing  the  Missionary  Herald,  to  Mr.  Greene. — Samuel  T.  Arm- 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Stoddard  were  added  to  tlic  Prudential  Com- 

iATTA  Mission.     This  was  a  j^ear  of  changes  among  the  laborers. 

rvey  died  of  the  cholera  at  Ahmednuggur,  on  the  13ih  of  May.    Mr. 

needing,  for  the  preservation   of  life,  a  climate  that  could  not  be 

1  India,  sailed  for  America  in  August,  with  his  wife  and  the  orphan 
r  Mr.  Hcrvey,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  January,  1533.     Mr.  Allen, 

Bombay  with  his  orphan  child  in  December,  and  arrived  at  Salem 
'  1S33.  The  Rev.  George  W.  Boggs  and  his  wife  embarked  at 
in  MrfJ*,  arrived  at  Bombay  in  September,  and  in  Deceml>er  proceed- 
amedniiggur.     About  the  fast  of  December,  Mr.  William  C.  Sampson, 

emlmrked  at  Bojslon,  to  take  charge  of  the  press  of  the  mission, 
embay,  one  Hindoo  woman   was  received  into  the  church   in  Fcb- 

brethren  at  Ahmednuggur  were  kindly  received,  encouraged  and  as- 
y  the  few  pious  Europeans  whom  they  Touud  there.  The  natives, 
were  too  ignorant  of  Chri>iianity  to  Me  aiiy  reason  for  opposing  it. 
ee  or  four  months,  the  go>pel  wa.s  often  j)reui'hpd  to  large  assemblies 
rly  and  sometimes  attentive  natives.  But  when  it  was  seen  that 
itianity  prevailed,  Brahmini^rin  must  fall,  the  Brahmuns  began  to 
B  missionaries  and  their  instructions  first  Avith  indifil-rence,  and  then 
Dtempt.  They  abused  the  missionaries  in  the  streets,  disturbed  the 
ies  which  they  gathered  for  conversation  by  the  way  side,  and  taught 
•a  to  hoot  at  them  and  pelt  them  with  dirt  and  stones.  Babajee, 
rerted  Brahmun,  was  a  special  object  of  this  petty  but  trying  perse- 
for  they  hated  him  as  an  apostaio ;  but  he  bore  all  patiently,  and  the 
5  was  reviled  and  abused,  the  more  faithfully  and  affoctionately  did 

the  good  of  his  persecutors.  His  wife,  awakened  at  the  death  bed 
Hervey,  by  seeing  how  a  Christian  could  die,  was  received  into  the 
on  the'l7lh  of  July. 

sylum  for  the  poor,  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  established  by  the  Eng- 
abitants,  had  been  put  under  the  rare  of  the  missionaries  from  their 
•ival.  Here  they  daily  gave  religious  instruction.  In  September, 
of  the  inmates  began  to  show  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  exer- 
One  evening  a]>out  the  middle  of  October,  when  Mr.  Read  had  re- 
Tom  the  a."-ylum,  depressed  by  the  unusual  indifference  of  his  hear- 

contempt  of  spectators,  Babajee  came  to  him  and  introduced  the 
me  Kondooba,who  requested  baptism,  saying,  "I  am  a  great  sinner; 
d  is  very  dark,  and  I  wish  to  be  saved  through  Jesus  Christ.'*  He 
[  appropriate  instniction,  and  on  the  ISlh  of  November,  he  and  two 
mates  of  the  asylum,  all  of  low  caste,  were  baptised  and  received 

church,  in  the  presence  of  several  pious  Europeans,  and  about  100 

several  of  whom,  with  apparent  sincerity,  requested  baptism  for 
ves.     The  hearts  of  the  missionaries  were  encouraged,  and  Babajee 

ON.  This  was  one  of  those  good  years,  which,  because  they  are 
lord  little  matter  for  the  historian. — The  Preparatory  School  was  re- 
irom  Tillipally,  and  attached  to  the  Seminary  at  Batticotta,  with  the 
a  of  opening  central  day  schools  for  leaching  in  English  at  each  of 
ions.  During  the  year,  there  Avere  seasons  of  unusual  seriousness 
le  instances  of  conversions  at  all  the  stations,  but  no  general  revival. 
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Thirty  persons  were  added  to  the  churches,  and  there  were  13  candidatei 

for  adml-ssion  at  its  close. 

For  several  years,  the  government  had  refused  to  allow  any  increase  of 
the  number  of  Amoricau  mi.<sionarie8  in  Ceylon.  Neither  were  they  pe^ 
mitted  to  have  a  press  under  their  control.  A  press,  therefore,  which  liad  • 
been  given  to  the  Board  for  the  use  of  this  mission,  had  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  mission  at  Nellore,  and  the  print- 
ing for  the  American  mission  had  been  done  there.  The  present  Governor, 
Sir  Robert  Wihnot  Horlon,  an  enlightened  friend  of  missions,  gare  leare 
olficially  for  additional  missionaries  to  be  received  from  America  till  further 
orders  could  be  received  from  England,  and  promised  to  write  to  the  English 
government,  recommending  and  requesting  an  entire  removal  of  the  restric* 
tions.  The  brethren,  therefore,  immediately  applied  for  a  reinforcementi 
which  was  sent  the  next  year. 

Eastern  Asia.  Mr.  liridgman,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  had  five  boys 
under  his  instruction.  One  of  them  was  Atih,  a  son  of  Leang  Afa.  It  waj 
his  father's  desire  that  lie  should  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  English, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  that  he  might  become  an  accomplished  translator  of  the 
Scriptures.  A  press,  given  by  private  liberality  in  New  York,  arrived  on 
one  of  the  last  days  of  1831 ;  the  type,  some  time  later.  On  its  arrival,  a 
printer  was  immediately  engaged,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  called  the 
*' Chinese  Kepository,"  was  commenced.  The  first  number  was  issued  May 
31.  Mr.  Bridgman  was  its  editor.  It  was  "printed  for  the  proprietors," 
who  were  the  members  of  the  "  Christian  Union," — Dr.  Morrison,  his  son, 
Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Bridgman  ;  so  that,  if  the  work  should  prove  unprofitable, 
but  a  fourth  part  of  the  expense  Avould  fall  upon  the  Board.  The  leading  ob- 
ject of  the  work  Avas,  to  diifusc  among  all  readers  of  the  English  language, 
useful  information  concerning  China.  It  has  been  ably  conducted,  and 
done  much  to  accomplish  its  object. 

After  a  short  slay  at  Singapore,  Mr.  Al)eel  hastened  back  to  Bankok,  that 
he  might  supply  the  numerous  Chinese  vessels  with  Christian  books,  before 
they  commenced  their  homeward  voyage.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  forbidden 
to  distribute  books,  except  among  the  Chinese  junks  in  the  harbor,  because 
the  king  would  permit  no  attempt  to  change  the  religion  of  the  country. 
The  priests  were  less  familiar  than  on  his  former  visit.  Still,  many  came 
for  medicine,  and  one  for  religious  conversation.  The  number  of  his  pa- 
tients increased,  to  all  of  whom  he  preached  the  gospel.  A  few, — not  moittJ 
than  20 — came  to  hear  him  on  the  Sabbath,  and  live  or  six  professed  to  re-l 
nounce  their  idols.  Mr.  Abeel  hoped  that  some  of  them  would  in  future 
years  be  found  true  converts. 

In  November,  the  failure  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  Sincai- 
pore,  where  he  was  able  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  attend  some  other 
religious  meetings.  Some  were  awakened  and  alarmed,  and  there  was 
more  thought  and  conversation  on  religion,  than  had  ever  before  been  known 
there. 

Mediterranean  Missions.  Modern  Greek  school  books,  from  the  mis- 
sion press  at  jNIalta,  wore  in  groat  demand.  Mr.  Leeves  wrote  from  Corfu 
for  14,000;  Mr.  Hildncr  from  Syra  for  2,000;  and  many  were  distributed 
by  Mr.  King  in  Greece,  and  by  the  brethren  at  Constantinople. 

Mr.  King  returned  from  Smyrna  in  February.  The  Turks  were  still  at 
Athens,  but  opposed  no  hindrance  to  his  labors.  He  had  purchased  land  for 
a  female  school,  and  in  May  commenced  preparations  for  building.  The 
Demogerontes,  too,  gave  him  the  use  of  the  old  Hellenic  school-house» 
where  he  opened  a  school  for  teaching  ancient  Greek  and  some  other  of  the 
higher  branches  of  learning.     In  July,  he  visited  Nauplia,  then  the  seat  of 
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gOTcmmentt  and  presented  to  Rizos,  Secretary  for  Religious  and  Public  In- 
struction, a  quantity  of  school  books  from  the  press  at  Maha.  The  Secre- 
tary distributed  the  books  among  the  schools,  and  afterwards  acknowledged 
the  donation,  and  the  reception  of  Mr.  King's  annual  report,  in  the  govern- 
■lent  newspaper,  with  thanks  for  those  "  useful  labors." 

The  Bev.  Blias  Riggs,  with  his  wife,  sailed  from  Boston,  on  the  30th  of 
October,  to  join  the  mission  in  Greece. 

At  Constantinople,  early  in  the  year,  Mr.  Goodell  waited  on  the  Arme- 
nian Patriarch,  and  proposed  to  establish  Lancasterian  schools  among  his 
people.  The  Patriarch,  after  numerous  inquiries  concerning  American  in- 
adtutions,  opinions  and  missions,  appointed  Boghos  to  learn  the  system  and 
commence  a  school  by  way  of  experiment. 

A  normal  school  for  Greeks  was  sustained  at  Galata,  to  which  Greek 
teachers  resorted  for  instruction,  and  for  books,  slates,  and  other  school  fur- 
niture. Here  Mr.  Paspati,  who  had  been  educated  at  Amherst,  was  a  prin- 
cipal teacher.  Another  school  for  Greeks  was  supported  at  Buyuk  Dereh. 
A  little  encouragement,  assistance  and  advice,  induced  the  Greeks  them- 
aeWes  to  establish  nearly  30  more,  at  their  own  expense.  The  Greek  Pa- 
triarch gave  these  schools  his  decided  approbation.  It  being  reported  that 
heretical  books  were  in  circulation,  the  Patriarch  made  out  a  catalogue  of 
foch  as  he  thought  suitable  to  be  used  in  schools  and  families.  This  cata- 
logue included  all  the  publications  of  the  Malta  press  which  had  been  circu- 
lated at  Constantinople. 

Hr.  Dwight  arrived  from  Malta  in  June,  and  Mr.  SchaufHer  from  Paris, 
by  way  of  Vienna  and  Odessa,  on  the  last  of  July.  About  this  time,  the 
hrethren  removed  from  Buyuk  Dereh  to  Orta  Koy,  a  village  of  Jews  and 
Armenians  about  five  miles  from  Galata.  Soon  after  their  removal,  the 
plague  broke  out,  and  they  were  obliged  to  shut  themselves  up  to  avoid  con- 
tagion. The  plague  was  followed  by  the  cholera,  and  both  by  a  civil  war, 
which  shook  the  capital  and  endangered  the  throne.  During  tiie  remainder 
of  the  year,  therefore,  but  little  public  effort  was  possible. 

The  mission  at  Bcyroot  was  in  like  manner  shut  in  by  pestilence  and 
war.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  was  in  arms  against  the  Sultan.  His  troops, 
ander  Ibrahim  Pasha,  being  joined  by  some  10,000  or  15,000  men  from 
Mount  Lebanon,  under  the  Emeer  Besneer,  took  Acre  in  May,  pushed  their 
conquests  as  far  as  Damascus,  and  in  the  end  established  the  dominion  of 
Egypt  over  Palestine  and  all  Syria.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Acre,  Mr. 
Tody  an  English  merchant,  accompanied  by  Wortabet,  obtained  an  audience 
with  Ibrahim,  and  made  known  to  him  the  case  of  Asaad  Shidiak,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  "  because  he  would  not  worship  images  and  pictures  and 
pray  to  the  dead."  By  order  of  Ibrahim,  the  Emeer  Besheer  furnished  Mr. 
Toa  with  ten  soldiers,  and  Avilh  authority  from  himself  to  search  the  con- 
Tent  at  Cannobeen,  by  force  if  necessary.  When  Mr.  Tod  arrived  at  Can- 
■obeen  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  Asaad,  the  Patriarch  and  priests 
trembled  with  dismay.  They  asserted  that  Asaad  had  died  of  a  dropsy 
•bout  two  years  before,  pointed  out  his  grave,  and  offered  to  open  it.  The 
{  coDvent  was  thoroughly  searched,  but  he  was  not  found,  and  Mr.  Tod  was 
eonrinced  that  he  was  really  dead.  One  report  was,  that  he  had  been  poi- 
looed  by  order  of  the  Emeer  Besheer ;  but  the  length  and  severity  of  his 
imprisonment  w^ere  enough  to  destroy  life,  and  were  probably  intended  to 
produce  that  result. 

Wortabet,  since  his  return  from  Malta,  had  not  been  a  member  of  the 
mission ;  but,  from  his  weight  of  character,  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  people,  his  influence  at  Sidon  was  exceedingly  valuable,  and  was  fast 
increasing  and  extending.     But,  on  the  10th  of  September,  a  short  illness^ 
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supposed  to  be  the  cholera,  terminated  his  earthly  labors.  From  the  first 
attack,  he  coiiisidcrcd  the  disease  as  fatal,  and  met  death  with  calm  reliance 
on  the  Savior. 

The  Rev.  William  M.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Asa  Dodge  sailed  from  Boston, 
October  30,  to  reinforce  this  mission. 

Indian  Missions.  The  most  interesting  point,  this  year,  was  the  Georgia 
penitentiary.  The  imprisoned  missionaries  were  treated  with  all  the  kind- 
ness which  the  rules  of  the  prison  would  allow.  Except  that  all  letters  sent 
or  received  by  them  must  be  seen  by  some  officer  of  the  prison,  they  corres- 
ponded freely  with  their  friends ;  and  Mr.  Worcester  still  continued  to  gire 
advice  and  directions  concerning  the  management  of  the  mission.  Severs 
tasks  were  not  imposed  upon  them ;  and  when  any  peculiarly  unpleasant 
work  was  to  be  performed,  some  of  the  other  convicts  often  begged  tne  prir- 
ilege  of  doing  it  in  their  stead.  Still,  they  did  their  full  share  of  labor,  and 
refused  every  indulgence  which  could  distinguish  them  invidiously  from 
their  fellow  prisoners. 

Their  case  was  brought,  by  a  writ  of  error,  before  the  Supreme  Coartof 
the  United  States,  and  argued  by  William  Wirt  and  John  Sargeant  on  the 
20ih,  21st  and  23d  of  February.  No  one  appeared  before  the  Court  in  be- 
half of  Georgia.  On  the  3d  of  March,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  pronounced 
the  decision  of  the  Court  in  favor  of  the  missionaries,  declaring  the  laws  of 
Georgia,  extending  her  jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokee  country,  to  be  Tepag> 
nant  to  the  constitution,  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and,  there- 
fore, null  and  void.  The  mandate  of  the  Court  was  immediately  issoed, 
reversing  and  annulling  the  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Georgia, and 
ordering  that  all  proceedings  on  the  indictment  against  the  missionaries  *'do 
forever  surcease,''  and  that  ihey  *'be,  and  hereby  are,  dismissed  therefrom." 
On  the  17th  of  March,  Mr.  Chester,  supported  by  Mr.  Underwood  and  Gen- 
Harden,  moved,  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Georgia,  that  this  mandate  be  re- 
ceived and  recorded,  and  the  prisoners  discharged.  The  Court  refused  to 
obey  the  mandate.  According  to  the  regular  course  of  law,  a  record  of  this 
refusal  should  be  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  should  then  proceed  to  enforce  its  own  decision.  To  prevent  this, 
the  Court  refused  to  allow  its  own  decision,  or  any  matter  relating  to  it,  to 
be  recorded.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  for  which  the  statutes  had  made  no 
provision,  Mr.  Chester  made  his  affidavit  of  these  facts,  which.  Judge  Clay- 
ton certified,  was  sworn  before  him.  Mr.  Chester  then  applied  by  letter  to^ 
the  Governor,  Lumpkin,  to  discharge  the  prisoners,  but  he  refused  to  answerfl 
in  writing ;  saying,  "  You  got  round  Clayton,  but  you  shall  not  get  round^ 
me. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  of  taking  possession  of  the  Cherokee  country  went  j 
on.  A  law  of  Georgia  forbade  the  Cherokee  government  to  act,  or  to  exist 
An  armed  force  was  sent,  to  arrest  the  members  of  the  national  council,  if 
they  should  attempt  to  meet ;  and  the  meeting  was  thus  prevented.  The 
country  was  laid  out  into  lots  of  140  acres  each,  to  be  distributed  by  lottery. 
Possession  was  to  be  given  immediately,  except  in  cases  of  lots  on  which 
Chcrokees  were  actually  residing.  White  men  crowded  into  the  nation  to 
take  possession  of  the  vacant  lots,  even  before  the  lottery  was  drawn.  Some 
of  these  were  appointed  justices  of  the  peace,  and  a  show  was  made  of  en- 
forcing the  civil  code  of  Georgia.  Whiskey  was  brought  in  without  r^ 
straint ;  many  of  the  disheartened  Cherokees  gave  themselves  up  to  intem- 
perance and  kindred  vices,  and  some — about  500,  it  was  said, — emigrated 
to  the  west.  The  drawing  of  the  lottery  commenced  on  the  22d  of  October, 
and,  after  a  short  suspension,  to  investigate  certain  frauds  in  the  manner  of 
conducting  it,  was  soon  completed.     The  legislature  met  early  in  November.  ^ 
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GoTernor  in  his  message,  stated  what  progress  had  been  made  in  taking 
easion  of  the  Cherokee  lands,  and  the  legislature  repealed  the  law,  un- 
which  the  missionaries  had  been  imprisoned. — On  the  2&th  of  Novem- 
the  missionaries  gave  notice  to  the  Governor  and  Attorney  General  of 
rgia,  of  their  intentions  to  move  the  Supreme  Court  for  further  proceed- 
I  in  their  case  at  its  session  on  the  second  of  Februar}-.  The  result  be- 
[B  to  the  history  of  another  vear  ;  and  some  transactions  connected  with 
ill  be  more  conveniently  related  in  that  connexion. 
>till,  missionary  labors  were  not  wholly  suspended,  even  within  the  limits 
med  by  Greorgia.  Several  of  the  schools  were  continued,  under  the  care 
emale  teachers.  Mr.  Butrick,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Thompson  and 
D  Huss  occasionally  visited  the  churches,  preached,  and  administered 
pel  ordinances  ;  several  native  church  members  were  faithful,  industrious 

■nccessful  in  their  evangelical  labors  ;  and  during  the  year,  some  were 
likened,  converted,  and  added  to  the  churches. 

*hm  Chickasaws  found  this  year  like  the  last,  a  year  of  gloom  and  down- 
d  progress.  In  October  they  made  a  treaty,  according  to  which,  their 
U  were  to  be  surveyed  and  sold,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  public  lands 
he  United  States,  and  the  proceeds  paid  over  to  them.  From  these, 
f  were  to  provide  themselves  a  country  and  remove  to  it,  or  remain  on 

third  of  their  present  territory,  subject  to  the  laws  of  Mississippi, 
inwhile  those  laws  were  permitting  unprincipled  white  men  to  deluge 
lend  with  whiskey,  and  fill  it  with  vice  and  woe,  and  the  missions  were 
kiiig  arrangements  to  close  their  labors. 

.lie  removal  of  the  Choctaws  w^ent  on,  and  the  amount  of  unavoidable 
ering  was  great.  Some,  in  crossing  the  swamps  of  the  Mississippi, 
e  surrounded  by  the  rising  waters,  from  which  there  were  no  means  of 
upe.  The  captain  of  a  steam  boat  took  off  one  company,  who  had  been 
fined  six  days  in  this  perilous  condition,  and  were  near  perishing  with 
iger.  He  saw  at  least  100  horses  standing  frozen  dead  in  the  mud.  Many 
1  of  sickness,  brought  on  by  exposure  and  fatigue,  and  many  by  the  cholera. 
i  Christian  Choctaws  had  morning  and  evening  worship  in  their  tents  or 
I8»  end  refused  to  labor  on  the  Sabbath,  or  to  travel,  unless  compelled. 
I  captain  of  a  boat  that  carried  one  party  remarked,  that  they  were  the 
It  religious  people  he  ever  had  to  do  with  ;  another  said  that  **  their  singing 
.  praying  made  the  passage  appear  like  a  continued  meeting  ;*'  and  an 
nt,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  for  judging,  said  that  the  trouble  of 
loring  those  who  had  been  under  missionary  in!<truction  was  less  by  one 
^  than  that  of  removing  the  others.  Meanwhile,  the  schools  were  grad- 
ly  closed,  and  the  missions  broken  up.  It  was  determined  that,  in  the  new 
Ktaw  country,  no  boarding  schools  or  large  farming  establishments  should 
ipened  by  the  Board,  and  therefore  a  less  number  of  laborers  would  be 
ded.  Some  of  the  missionaries  therefore  retired  from  the  service. 
lets  prepared  to  follow  their  people  to  the  west,  and  a  few  remained  to 
le  up  the  concerns  of  the  mission,  and  to  give  such  instruction  and  exert 
h  good  influence  as  should  be  possible,  during  the  breaking  up  of  the 
bn.  The  Board  relinquished  to  the  nation  the  annuity,  which  was  due 
(oally  till  1836. 

Phe  country  to  which  the  Choctaws  were  removing,  is  bounded  on  the 
i  by  Arkansas,  on  the  north  by  the  Arkansas  river,  on  the  south  by  the 
I  nver,  and  on  the  west  by  the  lands  of  other  tribes.  Mr.  Williams  ar- 
•d  among  them  and  selected  the  site  for  a  new  mission  on  the  12th  of 
jr.  He  chose  a  place  near  the  principal  ford  of  the  mountain  fork  of  the 
le  river,  and  about  ten  miles  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  coun- 
He  called  it  Botbabara.     About  1000  of  the  Choctaws  were  settled 
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within  five  miles,  and  nt  least  3000  within  2S  miles.  In  a  few  weeks,  he 
opened  a  school  wllh  35  scholars  ;  the  parents  olfering  to  pay  three  or  four 
dollars  a  quarter  for  each  pupil.  The  health  of  Mr^i.  Williams,  the  teach- 
ei,  failed,  and  the  school  was  discoaCinued  after  three  months.  It  could  not 
be  resumed  till  the  next  year.  A  church  was  organized  on  the  19lh  of  Au- 
gust, with  S7  members,  all  of  whom  but  otie  had  belonged  to  churches,  pre- 
vioua  to  their  removal.  In  November,  IS  others  were  added,  three  of  whom 
were  new  members. — Mr.  Wright,  who  had  been  detained  by  journeys  and 
sickness,  entered  his  new  field  of  labor  on  the  14lh  of  September.  Ha  se- 
lected a  site  about  IS  miles  cast  of  Fort  Towaon,  which  be  called  Wheelock, 
in  memory  of  the  first  president  of  Darimouth  College.  At  least  2000 
of  those  among  whom  he  formerly  labored  were  settled  around  him,  within 
ten  or  twelve  miles.  A  church  was  organized  on  the  second  Sabbath  in 
Decenilfcr,  with  37  members,  seven  of  whom  had  not  before  been  membeia 
of  any  eliurch.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hotchkin  and  Mr.  Moulton  arrived  early  in 
December. — Besides  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  frequent  meetings  were 
held  by  the  missionaries  on  other  days  ;  and  meetings  for  prayer  and  re- 
ligious conversation  were  often  held  by  the  pious  Cbocta>\'s,  when  no  mis* 
sionary  was  present  j 

Among  the  tribes  north  of  the  Arkansas,  the  awakening  continued.  Early 
in  the  spring,  a  series  of  meetings  was  held  among  tlic  Cherokees,  Creelu 
and  Osages,  witli  happy  results.  The  first  was  at  Dwight.  Six  mission- 
aries were  present  and  assisted.  More  than  40,  hitherto  impenitent,  re- 
quested public  prayer  for  their  own  salvation,  and  some,  it  was  hoped,  sub- 
mitted themselves  lo  God.  Then  a  still  more  interesting  and  efiectiTs 
meeting  was  held  nt  Uie  Forks  of  the  lUiuois.  Here,  all  appeared  to  be  af- 
fected, and  some  found  hope  of  pardon.  The  party  then  repaired  to  Dr. 
Weed's,  who  had  already  settled  in  the  Creek  country,  on  an  invitation  from 
the  chiefs,  with  a  promise  of  $400  n  year  for  the  support  of  bis  family  and 
the  purchase  of  medicine.  Here  the  awakening  had  been  steadily  in  pro- 
gress for  more  than  (wo  years ;  though  llie  majority  of  the  nation  hated 
Christianity,  and  despised  all  who  attended  on  its  ordinances.  The  Lord's 
supper  was  administered  to  about  60  communicants,  and  nearly  40  canu 
forward  to  avow  their  anxiety  for  salvation.  Among  the  Osages,  visits  wera 
made  and  meetings  held  in  all  the  villages  but  two.  Here  ihey  found  no 
instances  of  conviction  of  sin  and  anxiety  for  pardon ;  but  they  found  and 
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promoted  an  increasing  conTiction  of  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  of  the  value 
of  Christianity, 

As  the  season  advanced,  the  awakening  extended  among  the  Cherokees. 
May  18,  Hr,  Washbam  reported  59  members  of  the  church,  and  nine  pro- 
pounded for  admission.  The  number  of  converts  then  was  believed  to  be 
at  least  70.  The  awakening  was  more  extensive  than  ever  before.  In- 
stances of  special  seriousness  were  known  to  exist  in  every  settlement  in  the 
nation.  At  Fairfield,  Dr.  Palmer's  station,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the 
work  late  in  liay,  and  in  June  it  was  rapidly  increasing.  In  September,  13 
were  propounded ;  making  more  than  30  who  gave  evidence  of  conversion  in 
that  neighborhood  within  about  a  year.  The  temperance  society  advanced. 
A  fenude  society  had  a  circulating  library  of  150  volumes,  and  expected  to 
add  200  mora  within  a  year.  A  society  of  males  was  procuring  and  dis- 
tribating  Cherokee  Testaments,  hymn  books  and  tracts. — This  state  of 
things  continued  through  the  year. 

Among  the  Creeks,  Dr.  Weed  labored  alone,  except  occasional  visits  from 
his  ministerial  brethren.  Mr.  Vaill  made  a  visit  in  July,  when  IS  were 
admitted  to  the  church,  making  the  whole  number  81.  Schools  were  anx- 
iously desired  by  the  people,  and  Mrs.  Weed  commenced  a  small  one  in  the 
antamn ;  but,  as  the  children  were  destitute  of  the  necessary  clothing,  it 
was  suspended  at  the  approach  of  winter.  A  Baptist  missionary  to  the 
Choctaws,  passing  through  the  nation  and  seeing  their  wants,  began  to  la- 
bor among  them.  In  October,  he  had  formed  a  church,  and  admitted  40 
members,  and  expected  soon  to  baptize  40  more.  The  Methodists,  too,  bad 
received  at  least  200,  including  *'  seekers,"  into  their  society.  The  intro- 
duction of  sectarian  distinctions,  in  the  end  proved  a  serious  evil. 

At  Harmony,  the  preceding  year  closed  with  liopcs,  which  were  not  dis- 
appointed. On  the  third  of  June,  13  persons  were  received  into  the  church; 
eleven  by  profession,  and  two  by  letter.  Of  these,  two  were  Osages,  two 
Delawares,  two  of  African  descent,  and  seven  children  of  missionaries. 
Hope  was  indulged  of  the  piety  of  others.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  No- 
vember, nine  more  were  admitted  ;  making  20  within  the  year,  as  the 
fruits  of  this  awakening ;  lo  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the  school. 

The  Maumee  mission  was  drawing  towards  its  close.  In  the  autumn, 
the  Ottawos  sold  to  the  United  States  all  thoir  land  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
except  a  few  small  reservations  to  some  of  the  chiefs.  They  still  retained 
a  tract  of  about  27,000  acres  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee,  in  Michigan. 
No  new  country  was  provided  for  them,  and  they  refused  to  cross  the  Mis- 
■ssippi.  Mr.  Van  Taiise),  with  the  assent  of  the  Prudential  Committee, 
tfiered  the  use  of  land  belonging  to  the  mission,  to  such  as  would  erect 
buildings  and  open  fields  upon  it ;  but  few  were  inclined  to  accept  the  ofler. 

Among  the  Ojibwas,  the  gospel  was  preached  by  an  interpreter  to  a  few. 
Same  gave  serious  attention,  and  one  or  two  appeared  to  embrace  its  offers. 
A  school  was  kept  up  at  La  Pointe,  with  from  12  to  25  scholars.  In 
the  autumn,  another  was  opened  at  Sandy  Lake.  In  June,  Mr.  Boutwell 
iccompanied  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  agent  for  Indian  Affairs,  on  an  exploring  tour, 
IS  far  west  as  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  The  party  travelled 
•bout  2400  miles,  mostly  in  bark  canoes,  of  Indian  construction,  and  re- 
tomed  to  Lake  Superior  about  the  first  of  September.  This  journey  was 
made  at  the  invitation  and  expense  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft. 

This  was  another  good  year  to  the  Indians  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  January,  13  wore  admitted  to  the  church  at  Seneca,  three  at  Cattaraugus 
and  eleven  at  Alleghany.  In  April,  five  were  admitted  at  Seneca.  In 
June,  13  were  admitted  at  Alleghany.  Hero  a  protracted  mooting  was 
held  in  August,  at  which  there  were  some  conversions.  -  On  the  2d  of  No- 
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rember,  the  Rev.  Asher  Bliss  arrived  with  his  wife  at  Cattaraugus.  Th« 
Indians^  hearing  of  his  arrival,  which  had  been  expected,  came  together  for 
a  protracted  meeting  on  the  next  day.  It  continued  for  six  days ;  and  be* 
sides  its  general  good  influence,  was  believed  to  be  the  means  of  some  con- 
versions. 

Sandwich  Islands.  The  death  of  Naihe>  at  Kaawaloa,  on  the  29th  of 
December,  1831,  was  followed  by  some  diminution  of  attendance  on  puUic 
worship  at  Kaawaloa;  showing  that  much  of  the  apparent  religiousness  of 
the  people  arose  from  the  influence  of  the  chiefs.  His  widow,  '^  the  admir^ 
able  Kapiolani,"  exerted  herself  with  increasing  singleness  of  heart  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  her  people ;  a  sense  of  religious  duty  seemed  to 
spring  up  in  others,  who  had  formerly  leaned  wholly  on  their  chief;  and  the 
congregation  again  increased.  At  several  stations,  the  influence  of  novelty 
seemed  to  be  dying  away,  while  that  of  religion  was  gaining  strength ;  and 
the  number  of  serious  hearers  increased,  while  the  whole  number  of  attend- 
ants diminished. 

The  large  reinforcement  arrived  on  the  17th  of  May.  A  general  meet* 
in0  of  the  mission  was  held,  and  they  were  assigned  to  their  respective 
fields  of  labor. 

Kaahumanu  was  ill  when  the  reinforcement  arrived,  and  received  them 
at  her  house.  She  soon  after  rapidly  declined,  and  died  on  the  5th  of  June. 
She  was  58  years  of  age.  Her  piety  grew  brighter  to  the  last ;  so  much 
that  some  of  the  foreign  residents,  who  had  formerly  spoken  lightly  of  it, 
now  acknowledged  its  reality.  Some  days  before  her  death,  she  settled  all 
her  worldly  affairs,  called  the  young  king  and  gave  him  her  dying  charge^ 
and  appointed  her  sister,  Kinau,  her  successor. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  mission  adjourned  to  attend  her  funeraL 
Mr.  Bingham  preached  from  the  triumphant  words  of  Paul — "  I  have  fought 
a  good  flght,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righl- 
eous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them 
also  that  love  his  appearing."  The  mission  also  resolved  that  a  funeral  ser* 
mon  on  this  occasion  be  preached  at  each  of  the  stations. 

At  Waimea,  on  Kauai,  the  funeral  sermon  in  memory  of  Kaahumanu  was 
preached  by  Mr.  Whitney.  On  the  same  day,  he  preached  a  farewell  ser- 
mon, in  view  of  his  own  absence  on  a  voyage' to  the  Society  and  Washing* 
ton  Islands.  These  sermons  were  the  means  of  an  awakening,  which  was 
sustained  by  the  labors  of  Mr.  Gulick  and  some  native  Christians,  till  the 
end  of  October,  when  Mr.  Bingham  came  to  their  assistance.  His  arrival 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  work.  On  the  second  day  afler  his  arri^'al,  more 
than  60,  who  appeared  to  be  really  awakened,  called  to  converse  with  him. 
There  were  inquirers,  and  apparent  conversions,  and  some  admissions  to 
the  churches,  at  the  other  stations ;  but  no  general  awakening.  The  whole 
number  admitted  during  the  year  ending  in  June,  1832,  was  235;  making 
the  whole  number  since  the  commencement  of  the  mission,  577.  Of  these, 
about  one  in  100  had  been  excommunicated,  and  about  four  in  100  had  died 
in  hope.     There  were  also  45  who  had  been  propounded  for  admission- 

The  "  tabu  meetings,"  or  moral  societies,  it  was  found  necessary  to  mod> 
ify,  if  not  to  abolish.  They  had  been  useful,  and  still,  perhaps,  strengthened 
the  infirm  purposes  of  some  of  their  members  to  live  lives  of  external  mo- 
rality. But  it  was  found  that  many,  having  joined  one  of  these  societies, 
felt  that  they  had  become  good,  and  were  worthy  of  heaven ;  and  the  self- 
righteousness,  thus  encouraged  and  sustained,  kept  them  from  Christ, 
These  societies  were,  therefore,  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect,  or  thrown  open 
to  nUi  or  otherwise  so  modified  as  to  relieve  them  from  this  objection. 


lANDWieB  ULAIIin. 
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The  nniuber  who  belonged  to  the  schools  was  not  reported  &t  the  g:eneral 
BKting.  The  number  able  to  read,  ascenaioed  at  evpry  station  but  one  by 
ictoal  enumention.  vna  23,137.  Schools  for  the  improremeat  of  teachera 
fne  taogfat  at  neaiiy  all  the  stations,  and  with  some  ancceu.  The  High 
fcbool  incieased  to  more  than  60  scholars,  including  the  king  and  some  of 
at  attendaata.  The  manual  labor  system  was  early  introduced.  A  sub- 
llutial  Bcbool-houae,  60  feet  by  26,  was  erected  and  coTered,  and  writing* 
Inks  and  seats  were  made,  by  the  labor  of  the  students. 


Three  new  stations  were  formed  this  year ;  one  at  Wailuku,  on  Maui,  in 
ttact  of  country  containing  more  than  33,000  souls,  by  Mr.  Green;  one  at 
Ulnaha,  on  Mobkai,  by  Mr.  Hitchcock;  and  one  at  Waialua,  on  Oahu, 
J  Hr.  Emereon,  assisted,  at  first,  by  Mr.  Clark.  All  opened  with  encour- 
ging  prospects.  At  Wailuku,  a  school-house  was  erected,  118  feet  long 
ltd  40  wide,  capable  of  holding  2,000  persons ;  and  Auwae,  the  leading 
hjef  of  the  district,  prepared  to  build  a  house  of  worship,  as  large  as  the 
Haaionariea  should  think  desirable.  Mr.  Green  made  special  eflbrta  to 
riog  (he  children  into  school,  and  with  some  snocess.  He  met  with  much 
UBcaliy,  from  the  almost  entire  absence  of  family  goveniment;  bat  it  was 
ntilyiiig  to  Itaow  that  parants  had  learned  to  let  their  childieo  lire,inBt«a(i 
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of  putting  them  to  death  to  avoid  the  burden  of  supportinff  them ;  and  it 
might  be  hoped  that  they  would,  in  time,  learn  to  bring  them  up  "in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

An  unusual  number  of  vessels  resorted  to  Lahaina ;  perhaps,  becanse 
Hoapili,  the  governor,  had  effectually  banished  the  means  of  intoxication, 
while  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  was  but  imperfectly  suppressed  at  Hono- 
lulu. Fourteen  captains  of  vessels  and  150  seamen  were  seen  at  one  time 
at  public  worship,  and  religion  was  evidently  making  progress  among  that 
class  of  visiters. 

A  fifth  reinforcement,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Parker  and 
Rev.  Lowell  Smith,  Avith  their  wives,  and  Mr.  Lemuel  Fuller,  printer, 
sailed  from  New  London  on  the  21st  of  November. 

Washington  Islands.  In  1829,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart  visited  the 
Washington  or  Northern  Marquesas  Islands,  in  the  U.  S.  ship  Vincennes; 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  representations,  the  Committee  instructed  the 
Sandwich  Island  mission,  conditionally,  to  send  some  of  their  own  number 
to  those  islands.  A  correspondence  was  accordingly  opened  with  the  Eng^ 
lish  missionaries  in  the  South  Pacific,  by  which  it  was  ascertained  that 
they  had  already  sent  several  native  teacher^  to  the  Marquesas,  and  written 
home  for  help  from  England  to  carry  on  the  w^ork.  As  the  result  of  this 
correspondence,  Messrs.  Whitney,  Tinker  and  Alexander,  sailed  for  the 
Society  Islands,  on  the  ISth  of  July.  There  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
intcrcnanpfe  of  sentiments  on  the  whole  subject  of  missions  in  the  Pacific. 
The  English  brethren  preferred  that  the  proposed  mission  should  be  delayed 
till  they  could  hear  from  London  ;  but  should  this  be  deemed  inexpedient, 
they  consented  to  relinquish  the  northern  group  to  their  American  brethren. 
They,  after  visiting  the  Washington  Islands,  believed  that  a  mission  might 
be  commenced  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  and  so  reported  on  their  re- 
turn. The  subject  was  referred  to  the  general  meeting  in  June  of  the  next 
year. 
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1833.  Annaal  Meeting  at  Philadcliihia.  New  Auxiiiariei.  Soaihern  aad  Central  Boaidt.— 
Mahrattas.  Converiions  and  orfi^auizaiion  of  a  Church  at  A hmednuginir.— Ceylon.  Death  nf 
Blrs  \yinslow.  Mr.  Winslow  returns.  ReinforcGmeni.  with  consent  of  the  GovernmenL  FifS 
at  Tillipally. — China.  Mission  reinforced.  Leang  Afa  among  the  eradnatea.— -Mr.  Ahael  ra* 
turns.— Mission  to  Siam  — Embarkation  of  Munsoii  and  Lyman.— Malta  abandoned,  and  P«Mi 
removed  to  Smyrna.  Greece.  Ecrlesiastiral  Constitution. — Constantinople.  Scboola  in  iba 
Turkish  barracks.  Ordination  of  Armenian  priests.— Nestorians.  Mr.  Perkins  cvabarfcfj-' 
Beyroot.  Mission  reinforced.  Station  at  Jerusalem.  BIr.  liird's  repiv  to  Batrut.)— MiiaHw  to 
Western  Africa.— Patagonia  explored. — Indian  Missions.  Release  of  Woreesier  aDd  Ehular. 
John  Huss  ordained,  btcphen  Foreman  licensed.  Chickasaw  Bf  ission  reduced.  Rfiawral  af 
the  Choetaws  completed.  New  Stations  among  thom.  Sickness  and  Deaths.  Deaths  al 
Dwight.  Awakening  continues.  Ojibwa  printing.  Mackinaw  and  Maumaa  reduccd,r-8aad- 
wich  Islands.  The  Icing  assumes  the  government.  Relaxation  of  the  laws.  Declension  ef 
morals,  and  of  attendance  on  instruction.  Eflforts  of  chiefs.  Seamen's  Friend  Society .^-Wasb* 
ington  Islands.    Blission  abandoned. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  ISth,  19ih,  and  20lh 
of  September.  The  receipts  for  the  financial  year  had  been  nearly  JK  146,000, 
exceeding  those  of  the  last  year  by  more  than  815,000.  The  expenses  had 
been  about  $150,000.  Tlie  Board  had  also  received  from  other  societies 
and  expended  17,920  ;  making  its  total  of  disbursements,  $167,826,27.— At 
this  meeting,  a  letter  from  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone  was  read,  communicat- 
iug  a  resolution  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  of  Great 
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firitain  and  Ireland,  in  which  the  value  of  the  labors  of  the  Board  in  Cey- 
lon is  ^rratefuliy  acknowledged. 

During  this  year,  some  new  arrangements  were  made  for  conducting  the 
domestic  operations  of  the  Board.  New  England  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Middle  States  had  already  been  divided  into  districts,  and  a  permanent 
agent  appointed  in  each,  who  was  expected  to  visit  auxiliaries,  churches, 
ud  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  superintend  the  whole  business  of  rais- 
ing funds.  In  October  of  this  year,  the  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  of 
the  Western  Reserve  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  were  formed,  auxili- 
ary to  the  Board.  The  latter  had  its  centre  of  operations  at  Cincinnati; 
and  the  two  were  expected  to  conduct  the  whole  business  of  raising  funds 
beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains.  In  October,  too,  the  Central  Board  of 
Foieign  Missions  was  formed  by  the  Synods  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina* with  its  executive  committee,  its  treasurer  and  its  secretary,  who  should 
ordinarily  be  appointed  as  a  general  agent  of  the  American  Board.  Its 
missionaries  were  to  be  commissioned  and  directed  and  its  funds  expended 

the  American  Board.     In  December,  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and 

orffia  formed  the  Southern  Board  of  Foreipi  Missions  on  the  same  plan. 
The  benign  influence  of  the  formation  of  this  Board  and  of  the  discussions 
iHiich  attended  it,  upon  the  spirit  of  piety  and  brotherly  love  in  the  Synod, 
was  acknowledged  by  a  solemn  vote  of  thanks  to  the  great  Author  of  all 
good. 

Habratta  Missions.     Mr.  Sampson  arrived  in  ]\Iny,  to  take  charge  of 
the  press.     Mr.  Allen  embarked  on  his  return  to  Bombay  in  July,  but  did 
not  arrive  till  January  7,  1834.     Mrs.  Stone  died  in  August,  of  an  affec- 
V     tion  of  the  liver.     Mr.  Read,  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  their  wives  were  laid  aside 
much  of  the  time  by  sickness. 

At  Bombay,  two  Indo-Brilons  were  received  into  the  church,  and  several 
natives  requested  admission,  but  were  deferred.  A  Mussulman,  who  had 
been  avi'akened  by  a  New  Testament  given  him  by  Mr.  Garrett,  was  receir- 
ed  into  the  Scottish  mission  church.  Several  other  cases  of  the  kind  arc 
known  to  have  occurred ;  and  perhaps  the  native  converts  are  not  to  Ikj  se- 
Terely  blamed,  for  preferring  to  be  ecclesiastically  connected  with  the  people 
who  govern  the  country.  The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator  \vns  given  up 
to  the  Scottish  mission,  and  the  Journalist  and  Missionary  Reporter  was 
commenced. 

I  At  Ahmednuggfur,  four  native  converts  were  received  into  the  church  in 

I I  FefamaTy  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  a  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized^ 
I  ^  with  14  members,  ten  of  whom  were  Hindoos.  Mr.  Read  Avas  made  its 
I  *  pastor*  Babajee  elder,  and  Dajeeba  deacon.  Another  Hindoo  was  added 
*  daring  the  year. 

Frequent  and  extensive  journeys  were  made  from  these  stations,  for 
pleaching  the  gospel  and  distributing  books  and  tracts.  It  appeared  evident 
that  many  thousands  were  convinced  of  the  falsehood  of  Hindooisin  and  the 
raperioritj  of  Christianity.  But  this  afforded  no  ground  to  expect  nume- 
nms  conversions;  for  a  Hindoo  feels  under  no  obligation  to  give  up  his  re- 
ligion just  because  he  knows  it  to  be  false. 

Cbtlan.  Mrs.  Winslow  died  suddenly  on  tho  14th  of  January,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  mission  for  thirteen  years.  In  conseqirence  of  this 
bereavement,  Mr.  Winslow  was  designated  instead  of  Mr.  Meigs,  to  accom- 
pany several  children  of  missionaries  to  the  United  States.  In  September, 
he  left  Ceylon,  with  his  three  daughters  and  seven  daughters  of  his  breth- 
ren, and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  March  of  the  next  year. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  William  Todd,  Samuol  Hutchin^rs,  llenr^-  R.  lloising- 

ton  and  George  H.  Apthorp,  and  Dr.  Nathan  Ward,  with  their  wWes^^V^d 

fin 
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from  Boston  the  first  of  J"ly,  and  arrived  at  Jaffna  in  October.  Th« 
James  R.  Eckard  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Minor,  printer,  sailed  from  Salem  in 
tober,  and  arrived  in  February  of  the  next  year.  The  permissicil  ol 
British  gYjvernment  for  an  enlargement  of  (he  mission  had  been  leceivi 
April. 

The  school  bung'alow  at  Tillipally  and  the  out  houses  attached  to  it 
consumed  by  fire  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  the  house  of  worship,  with  i 
ly  all  the  Tamul  books  and  tracts  belonging  to  the  station,  on  the  11 
August.  These  fires  were  probably  the  work  of  a  cooley,  who  had 
dismissed  from  the  employment  of  the  mission  for  bad  conduct. 
This  year,  seventeen  members  were  added  to  the  church, 
China.  The  Rev.  Ira  Tracy  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Williams,  who  sailed 
New  York  in  June,  joined  Mr.  Bridginiin  at  Canton  in  October.  Mr. 
tiams  immediately  took  charge  of  the  press  ;  but  all  were  obli^d  to  di 
themselves  principally  to  the  study  of  the  lantruaj^.  But  they  were 
alone  in  their  labors.  Mr.  GutzlafT continued  his  voyages  along  the  c 
and  Leang  Afa  was  bus;y  in  preparing  and  distributing  Christian  tracta. 
October,  he  distributed  2500  copies  of  Scripture  tracts  and  nf  bis  own  "i 
Words  to  admonish  the  Age,"  among  the  24,000  literary  graduntea 
were  assembled  at  a  public  examination  at  Canton.  He  believed  till 
could  profitably  distribute  dO,000  volumes  a  ycai. 


South  Eastern  Asia.  Mr.  Abeel  was  usefully  employed  at  Smgi 
till  May.  His  health  was  failing  under  the  influence  of  the  climate  ; 
having  received  on  invitation  from  the  Prudential  Committee  to  retuni 
labor  for  a  time  as  an  agent  among  his  brethren  of  the  Reformed  D 
Church,  he  sailed  for  London,  where  he  arrived  in  October.  By  tbe 
vice  of  physicians,  who  feared  the  effects  of  an  English  winter,  he  rep 
to  Paris,  intending  soon  to  visit  Holland  for  missionary  purposes. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Charles  Robinson  and  Stephen  JohnBont  nith 
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Wires,  embarked  at  Boston,  on  the  10th  of  June,  to  commence  a  permanent 
mission  in  Siam.  They  reached  Singapore  in  the  autumn,  and  ^Ir.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  attempted  to  proceed  to  Siam;  hut  having  encountered  calms, 
liead  winds  and  currents  for  46  days  and  advanced  only  300  niiles,  they 
were  obliged  to  return  to  Singapore. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Munson  and  Rev.  Henry  Lyman,  with  their  wires, 
embarked  with  the  brethren  last  mentioned,  with  instructions  to  explore  the 
Indian  Archipelago ;  especially  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Mo« 
hiccas,  and  the  neighboring  i.*<lands.  Having  arrived  at  Batavia  in  Septem- 
ber, they  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  making  preparation  for  their 
fatore  labors. 

MxDrTERRAXEAN  MISSIONS.  MaUa  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
Board  at  the  close  of  this  year.  Mr.  Temple  and  Mr.  Hallock,  with  the 
printing  establishment,  left  the  island  on  the  7th  of  December,  and  arrived 
at  Smyrna  on  the  23d.  Dyonisius  Carabet  accompanied  them,  as  a  transla- 
tor. Mr.  Smith  lef\  Malta  on  the  12th,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the 
2£kh,  on  his  way  to  Beyroot.  The  whole  amount  of  printing  done  at  Malta, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  press  in  July,  1S22,  to  the  time  of  its  removal, 
was  about  350,000  volumes,  containing  21,000,000  pages.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  them  had  been  put  into  circulation,  and  additional  supplies  of  some  of 
the  works  were  urgently  demanded.  During  almost  his  whole  residence 
here,  Mr.  Temple  preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  least  once  on  vome 
other  day  each  week,  in  English  ;  and  especially  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  time ;  several  members  of  the  missions  had  performed  valuable  labors 
in  the  education  of  youth. 

Mr.  Riggs  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  28th  of  January  ;  and  having  already 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  modern  Greek,  was  soon  able  to  give  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools. 

The  government  of  the  country  was  now  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
newly  elected  king,  Otho  of  Bavaria.  The  ecclesiasti<-al  constitution  was 
adopted  during  the  summer,  by  which  the  Greek  Church  in  Greece  was 
made  independent  of  the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  and  placed  under  the 
government  of  the  "  Holy  Council  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,"  which  was 
to  guard  both  the  clergy  and  the  schools  against  heresy,  and  to  report  any 
attempt  to  disturb  the  church  by  proselyting  or  other  means,  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernment In  September,  a  law  was  published,  forbidding  the  sale  of  books 
without  license,  obtained  from  the  local  authorities  for  cities,  and  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  for  country  places.  The  laws  were  not  so  admin- 
istered as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  labors  of  the  mission. 

The  girls*  school  was  suspended  in  May,  on  the  return  of  Anastasia,  the 
instructress,  to  Smyrna.  The  schools  for  boys  were  remodelled,  and  the 
higher  department  was  named  "  The  Evangelical  Gymnasium."  Here  stu- 
dents who  could  sustain  an  examination  in  reading,  ^vriting  and  arithmetic, 
entered  upon  a  well  arranged  course  of  study  for  four  years,  corresponding, 
as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  would  permit,  with  the  studies 
of  a  New  England  College.  Anastasius  Karavclles,  who  had  been  educa- 
ted at  Amherst,  was  one  of  the  teachers.  A  month  after  the  publication  of 
the  prospectus,  the  Gymnasium  contained  66  scholars,  and  the  Elementary 
School  76. 

The  Greek  schools  at  Constantinople  remained  much  as  last  year.  But 
the  school  house  at  Buyuh  Dereh  had  been  built  at  the  expense  of  the  mis- 
sion. This  made  the  mission  too  prominent  in  the  work.  It  looked  like 
foreign  interference,  and  excited  jealousy.  The  Latins  set  themselves 
against  it ;  the  Greeks  supported  it  but  feebly,  and  it  was  thought  best  to 
give  up  the  school. 
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The  Armenians  here  had  a  good  numher  of  schools,  and  a  tolerable  sup- 
ply of  books  for  spelling  and  reading,  grammar  and  arithmetic.  A  priest  at 
Broosa,  about  this  time,  translated  the  book  of  directions  for  establishing 
and  conducting  Lancasterian  schools,  from  the  modem  Greek  into  Aimen* 
ian.  Measures  were  taken  to  supply  such  books,  cards  and  other  apparatus 
as  were  still  wanting,  and  nn  Armenian  who  gave  some  evidence  of  piety 
was  employed  to  open  a  school  at  Pera,  to  which  place  the  brethren  remoT- 
ed  in  August. 

In  ISdl,  some  enemy  of  the  mission  called  the  attention  of  the  Turkish 
government  to  these  schools.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  result.  Since 
that  time,  the  schools  had  occasionally  been  visited  by  Turkish  officers,  who 
expressed  their  approbation  of  the  system,  and  their  desire  for  its  introduce 
tion  among  themselves.  One  of  them  left  a  donation  of  500  piastres  ibr 
the  Greek  school  at  Arnaoot  Koy.  Several  of  them  attended  the  examini^ 
tion  of  this  school  in  July  ;  and  at  its  close,  after  a  long  conversation  wilk 
the  agent  of  the  mission,  told  him  that  Ahmed  Pasha,  the  Sultan's  militarj 
counsellor,  had  encouraged  them  to  make  a  trial  of  the  system  among  tlM 
young  soldiers  in  the  barracks  at  Dolma  Baktche ;  that  they  had  already 
fitted  up  a  school  room,  under  direction  of  the  teacher  at  Arnaoot  Koy ;  anld 
that  they  now  wanted  assistance  in  preparing  cards,  books,  and  all  the  a|H 
paratus  of  a  Lancastcrian  school.  The  agent  and  Paniotes,  who  had  been 
the  teacher  at  Buyuh  Dereh,  and  who  was  a  good  scholar,  both  in  Greek 
and  Turkish,  were  directed  by  the  mission  to  comply  with  this  request  In 
about  two  weeks,  the  school  had  been  established,  and  Azim  Bey,  who  had 
acted  a  leading  part  in  this  business,  was  promoted  and  transferred  to  the 
barracks  at  Scutari,  where  he  was  preparing  to  open  another  schooL  Azim 
Bey  repeatedly  \'isited  the  missionaries  at  Pera,  who  presented  him  with  an 
orrery,  and  a  variety  of  furniture  greatly  needed  by  his  school.  At  his  re- 
quest, Paniotes  was  sent  over  to  Scutari,  to  assist  in  preparing  lessons  in 
Turkish  for  the  school,  and  w^hile  there,  was  treated  with  a  degree  of  re- 
spect seldom  shown  to  Greeks.  Meanwhile,  a  learned  Turk  was  translating 
from  the  Arabic,  some  books  published  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
at  Malta.  The  geography  was  not  full  enough  in  its  account  of  TuHcey. 
Azim  Bey,  learning  that  Mr.  Dwight  was  preparing  a  geography  for  the 
Armenians,  to  be  translated  into  Turkish,  requested  that  the  part  relating  to 
Turkey  might  be  prepared  immediately,  that  the  Sultan  might  see  it  whra 
he  should  visit  the  schools.  It  was  done ;  and  as  fast  as  Mr.  Dwiffht  could 
prepare  it  in  English,  Mr.  Oscanean  translated  it  into  Armenian,  Mr.  Plss- 
pati  into  Greek,  and  Paniotes  into  Turkish. — Such  was  the  oriflin  of  Lan- 
castcrian schools  among  the  Turks.  They  did  not  belong  to  Uie  mission, 
nor  were  they  under  its  care.  They  were  not  Christian  schools.  They 
were  established  by  the  Turks, — as  Azim  Bey  said,  by  order  of  the  Sultana- 
through  the  indirect  influence  of  the  mission,  and  with  aid  which  it  af- 
forded. 

Early  in  the  autumn,  the  brethren  were  invited  to  attend  the  ordination 
of  fifteen  Armenian  priests, — the  first  who  had  been  ordained  for  several 
years.  On  inquiring  why  they  had  not  been  ordained  of  late,  Bf  r.  Goodell 
was  informed  that  in  1826,  the  Synod  resolved  to  have  better  educated 
priests,  or  none,  and  had  ordered  that  thenceforth  none  should  be  ordainedi 
who  had  not  finished  a  course  of  study  under  Peshtemaljan,  the  Principal 
of  the  Armenian  Academy  at  Constantinople.  These  were  the  first  ¥mo 
had  been  ordained  since  that  time.  They  were  comparatively  well  educated 
men.  By  the  advice  of  Peshtemaljan  anil  others,  several  useless  and  incon- 
venient observances  formerly  attending  their  ordinations  were  omitted,  and 
instead  of  the  repetition  of  certain  forms  of  prayer  for  forty  days,  die  new 
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vnests  were  told  to  spend  a  considerable  port  of  the  tirL*^  :r*  i'.iir.r.T  :i« 

The  spirit  of  this  last  recommendation  wa«  «:vi.i-:ri*!y  :r..il:.-.2'  rrTT*:** 
iBumg  the  Armenians  at  Constantinople.  Pe^h*.^-Tr.a!^ar.  er.:':  .nVr-:  ar.i 
issiated  his  pupils  in  tne  study  of  the  Scripture*.  Si-v-rr-il  y:  i.-.i-  z.^'.  r.-.; 
nder  his  instruction,  met  statedly  for  iha:  p'-iry^-y::  -^r. :  a  f-^-?.  .:  7ss 
hnedi  had  begun  to  feel  the  power  of  divine  :pj:h  :o  r  '-->'  '-'-'^  r-^A."^- 

Mr.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Dodge  arrived  at  Beyrr-o:  or.  :L-,-  ifl-i  i:'  F^'-.r:- 
iiy.  In  March,  Mr.  Thomson  with  two  E n 2"! i.^ h  rr.:  —  . ■: :.\:.r  r .  .■=: f:  Be ;.  t'^a 
■used  down  the  coast  to  Jafla,  visited  Jeri'-Jile.'n.  aril  :»'Tr.'.'ri  •.:.r»>': ;-:.  :i* 
ulerior,  after  an  absence  of  five  week*.  He  f.  *:.  i  -.i  :  . -.  -.'-'n"  .T.or^  o^rn 
to  miasionary  operations  than  formerly;  ar.i  'vL..e  rv-.  J..-^''i.f::r..  er.^iLr'r'i 
bdgii^s  for  himse If  and  his  fa m i I y .  i !ite r.  i  i r.  r  '  'o-'/m  v.  : • : :  .t.  .  H^:  -.va.« , 
koweTefv  detained  by  sickness  and  aftenvari--  'r/  •:.-:  •;*;.:•■:  c,f  Li»  »-:'*, 
lyi  the  next  year. — In  April,  Mr.  Whiting  a !-; or:. ^i-i :..•:: :..:  '.  .:e  '-/r.  a  t-.t-js* 
to CoDStantinoplc  for  the  recover}-  of  her  Loi/.:..  ;:-.:.  ■.:..,:.  :w;y  c.:  x^ot 
ntnm  till  early  the  ne.\t  year. 

BatruSv  (Peter,)  Papal  Bishop  of  B:yr-.. ,•.  '-..'li  :  .■..-;*■!  'i:.  ?:.-.  --.er  u> 
Mr.  King's  larewt;!!  letter.  It  was  tho'ij-:**.  "v.-.:  •.:*r.  .M;.  Ij.:;  -j./^iii  pre- 
ptre  m  reply  to  the  bi.shop.  For  thi*  y.:i.";oM;.  :.•:  -i-i-  :. :..-:.- A  -vi::.  ::;• 
Here  important  works  o f  ih e  ancient  in'. ii •.- r i ;  ri r.  i  --. ;. - :  v.  -i -  * . . .  wa :. \\:.'j  in 
Ihe  polemical  department,  was  irenerr-'j-ly  -  irj.:*  :  ':.y  .Mr.  Ps:;.':iL  or.*  of 
Ae  devoted  men  who  cstabli  ii  bed  the  VtnT.'.-ik  i:i. --.*:.  ^z.:  i>  i  r :  :£  i .  a  r.  d  n-  h:9 
also  presented  to  the  mission  a  lithocraphi:  jr-rr-.  f  r  ;.r. :.•.'.!'  :;;«:  Arahic 
and  oyriac  languages.  The  reply  o^cjplei  Mr.  B.::  :  ,r  --rv-.f--:!  mo ?*::!■•. 
lithe  summer  it  was  completed,  and  ^e.'^i*  :••>  .M.'i.vi  Vj  >-:  prir/.e!  at  the 
Church  Mission  pres<.  It  was  comprise  i  iri  ::*!rvj'-:.  .■.■.■.■:.'.■;  :o  '.Iv,-  ;[^i.-hop  of 
Berroot,  "  by  certain  Christians  of  ir*a:  oi'.y." 

The  Rev.  Ju s t i n  Pe rk i ns  and  h i  =  w : :':- ,  -a  :. o  •  :i ! "  -. :  :V '^. :.-.  B  j  t y*n  ^» n  the 
Slst  of  September,  to  c o ! n  m e n c e  a  rr» :  ?  • :  o :  i  a .Ti  .':  _'  *. :. -':  \  • :  • '. ■ .  r '.  a :.  -  o :*  I '•:  r  •  ia , 
arrired  mt  Coni:tantinople  in  Decern }>:r. 

Apbic A.     At  len gih .  the  C of : i  m i  v.^.-'j  v.vi^  '.-:.-;-!-:  *  -,  "  ; .  r:. ' : .  f-  ri  r:* :  -  -  ■  on 

iia  Western  Africa .  The  nex i  d ;i y  a :'•  r  •:--■:.'..;!::.■■■.  .'  '. '. '-.  lit- v.  Jo ':, r, 
L  Wilson  received  hi:*  iii*irii«^Mon-  a*.  P;i.:-ii-  .,tr..'i.  H-  .;:.';.',' ii.'i'eiy  i.^xidf* 
tningements  to  embark  for  Cap-?  Palir*a-.  if.  ^i  ■.-  --  "  •»'. .  r.  •-.  v.-  I.r-pv.jhed 
ky  the  Maryland  Colonization  SoM-'.y.  H-;  i'.i  i  '.•.-;.'!;.■  -i: -i-  i o'.  -i  •.:i^;  hop-; 
M  having  an  associate;  but.  ]'K  in  •i.i.'r.  Mr.  S*-  :  :.v  ;  Ii.  Wy:.:oop.  a  j^rr- 
mal  friend  and  fellow  sfidfiit.  voi;:.'.v-'^-r-ri  :o  'i-  '-.:.;.-i-.y  :.]•.:  o.i  }.:•  vr.yaL'e 
rf  exploration.  They  eiribarkvil  at  Bii!'..  :.'r  •  '^-.i  •.•.■  li*?'!  of  S'r.'.tur^  r, 
Patagoma.  S i la*  E .  B 'j rr« i^ v •  E - •; . .  r- f  N .  v  V  . r '-< .  ].  i ■• "  ■ . '/  ^ : : "■  r*-  J  a  i':?i- 
Sutoas  passasrc,  the  Rev.  Wiiliam  Anri-  a-.!  K-v.  T.*  i-  T*' -I'l.  J.y  <iJr'.'.'ioa 
Committee,  einbark*:-d  at  N-w  Y-^rk.  A  ::.'i-:  10.  a-,  i  ia.'.i'd  at  Gre- 


; 


of  the 

lory's  Bay,  in  Eastern  Pa'aL'onia.  om  the  14:ri  hi  S'*'*  \'*/:r.  The  ve**el 
Mceeded  on  her  way.  Tiie  ini-'rionari':«  w:.-':  ho- pi* a-.! y  rr-Teivid  by  the 
ntagonian?,  and  assisted  to  vi»it  ilxe  in-.erior.  Irit  fo'iifl  it  iiup^i-siMe  to 
naeh  the  Western  Coai?t,  eith*:r  by  wat-r,  or  by  '-ro-r-inL'  the  Cordilkra-s. 
They  ascertained  that  the  country  is  ir'-neral'y  -''rril'*.  ♦h"  inhabitants  i^w^ 
and  the  prospect  of  usefulness  comparatively  ?rrnalj.     Th'v  xrxnrwfA  to  the 

^  where  they  landed,  and  cmrjarnf-d  on  the  2'3ih  of  Jan'jary.  IS^il.  on 
the  Antarctic,  Capt.  Na?h.  of  W'.sierly.  K.  I.,  for  the  Falkland 
Uands.  After  livincrsome  time  on  l»oard  the  Antarctic  and  the  Hancock,  of 
Sttmington,  Ct.,  Capt.  Allen,  of  the  Talnia.  of  Groton.  Ct..  irave  them  a  pas« 
Mge  home.  They  arrived  at  New  London  nn  the  1  lili  of  ^lay.  During 
iheir  absence,  they  found  no  use  for  the  funds  with  wliich  the  Committee 
had  tuppliad  them ;  their  wants  being  gratuitou.<^ly  supplied  by  the  natives 
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ti'hile  in  Patagonia,  and  at  other  times  by  the  owners  and  masters  of  the 
several  vessels  on  board  of  which  they  were  received. 

Indian  Missions.  The  course  of  events  had  fixed  the  attention  of  poli- 
ticians, as  well  as  of  the  churches,  intensely  upon  the  imprisoned  missiona- 
ries. The  doctrine  of  *'  nullification/'  that  is,  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  de- 
clare a  law  of  the  United  States  unconstitutional,  and  to  prevent  its  execu- 
tion within  her  limits,  had  become  predominant  in  South  Carolina.  A  con- 
vention, called  by  the  legislature  of  that  State,  had  published  an  ordinance, 
"  nullifying"  the' existing  revenue  law  of  the  United  States,  forbidding  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  their  olRcers,  and  all  other  persons,  to  attempt 
to  enforce  that  law  in  South  Carolina,  and  declaring  that  if  the  general 
government  should  attempt  to  enforce  it,  South  Carolina  would  withdraw 
from  the  Union  ;  and  the  State  had  drafted  men  and  provided  military  stores 
to  sustain  its  ordinance  by  force.  If  the  missionaries  should  persevere  in 
their  suit,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  should  attempt  to 
enforce  its  decision  in  their  favor,  it  was  feared  that  Georgia  would  join  the 
*'  nullifiers,**  and  that  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  where  similar  unconstitu- 
tional laws  had  been  enacted,  would  follow  the  example ;  and  then  there 
would  be  four  contiguous  States,  leagued  together  to  resist  the  general  gor- 
emment  by  force.  If  the  President  should  sustain  the  Court,  all  those  States 
would  turn  against  him.  If  he  should  permit  Georgia  to  triumph  over  the 
Court,  the  example  would  strengthen  the  cause  of  South  Carolina.  Georgia 
wished  to  support  the  President  against  the  "nullifiers,*'  but  dared  not, 
while  it  was  so  probable  that  she  should  soon  find  it  expedient  to  join  them. 

These  embarrassments  had  been  foreseen,  ever  since  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  missionaries  could  not  -be  frightened,  and  would  not  accept  a  par- 
don ;  and  the  Governor  had  sent  them  word  that  he  intended  to  release 
them  from  confinement  at  some  future  time.  When,  in  November,  they 
gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  moA-e  the  Supreme  Court  for  further  pro- 
cess, the  Governor  saw  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  extrication  from  his  diffi- 
culties. But  there  was  only  one  way  of  escape.  The  missionaries  must  be 
persuaded  to  withdraw  their  suit,  lie  and  his  friends  grew  active.  Gren. 
Coffee,  Judge  Schley,  Mr.  Cuthbert,  and  other  leading  politicians,  visited 
them  in  the  prison,  and  told  them  that  they  had  conversed  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  had  his  most  unqualified  assurance,  that  if  they  would  withdraw 
their  suit,  they  should  be  unconditionally  discharged  immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Supreme  Court.  'The  Hon.  John  Forsyth,  called  on 
Mr.  Wirt,  to  persuade  him  to  advise  the  missionaries  to  withdraw  their  suit, 
and  as£(ured  him  that,  inmiediatcly  on  l^eing  informed  that  no  motion  would 
be  made  in  the  Supreme  Court,  they  would  be  released.  He  gave  this  as- 
surance "  unofiicially ;"  yet  he  was  authorized  by  the  Governor  to  give  it. 

Tho  decision  of  tiie  Supreme  Court  had  established  the  right  of  the  mia* 
sionarios  to  a  discharge  from  confmement,  and  the  right  of  the  Cherokees  to 
protection  by  the  President  from  tho  aggressions  of  Georgia.  But  it  had 
oecome  certain  that,  eA'on  if  the  Prcsidi'nl  should  interfere,  agpreeably  to  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  to  release  the  missionaries,  which  was  doubtful, — ^he 
would  not  execute  the  principles  of  that  decision  by  protecting  the  Chero- 
kees.  The  law  under  which  tho  missionaries  were  imprisoned,  had  been 
repealed ;  and  if  released,  they  could  now  return  to  their  stations  and  re- 
pumo  their  labors.  In  this  state  of  things,  they  believed  that  by  withdraw- 
ing their  suit,  they  should  gain  all  that  they  could  expect  to  gain  by  proee- 
cuting  it,  and  in  a  shorter  time ;  and  should  save  the  country  from  whatever 
danger  there  might  be  of  a  civil  war  with  the  "  nullifiers."  They  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  Prudential  Committee,  stating  their  views  and  asking 
advice  ;^— for  on  subjects  relating  to  their  imprisonment,  the  Committee  never 
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gave  them  instructions,  but  only  advised  them  as  friends.  The  question 
was  yery  fully  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, 1833.  The  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  it  was  expedient  for  the 
missionaries  to  withdraw  their  suit,  and  a  letter  was  immediately  written  by 
Dr.  Wisner,  communicating  that  opinion.*  This  letter  was  received  on  the 
7lh  of  January,  1S33.  The  next  day  they  wrote  to  their  counsel,  instruct* 
ing  them  to  make  no  motion  in  their  behalf  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
to  the  Governor  and  Attorney  General  of  Georgia,  informing  them  what  in- 
ftractions  they  had  given  tneir  counsel.  In  their  letter  to  the  Governor 
they  added : — "  We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  state  to  your  Excellency,  that 
we  have  not  been  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  measure  by  any  change  of 
▼lews  with  regard  to  the  principles  on  which  wc  have  acted ;  or  by  any 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  or  of  our  perfect  right  to  a  legal  dischargCi 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  our  favor  already 
given;  but  by  the  apprehension  that  the  further  prosecution  of  the  contro- 
rersy,  under  existing  circumstances,  might  be  attended  with  consequences 
injurious  to  our  beloved  country."  This  the  Governor  thought  disrespect- 
ful to  the  authorities  of  the  State,  and  wished  them  to  write  again,  disclaim- 
inrany  disrespectful  intention.  They  accordingly  wrote  the  next  day : — 
*  We  are  sorry  to  be  informed  that  some  expressions  in  our  communication 
of  yesterday  were  regarded  by  your  Excellency  as  an  indignity  offered  to 
the  State  or  its  authorities.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  our  design.  In 
the  course  we  have  noAV  taken,  it  has  been  our  intention  simply  to  forbear 
the  prosecution  of  our  case,  and  leave  the  continuance  of  our  confinement  to 
7  the  magnanimity  of  the  State."  This  the  Governor  pronounced  satisfacto- 
)  ry;  but  a  newspaper  article,  written  by  some  political  opponent,  compelled 
him  to  wait  a  few  days  lonorer,  to  show  that  he  was  not  "driven,"  At 
length,  on  the  14ih,Col.  Mills  told  them  he  had  received  orders  to  discharge 
them  from  confinement,  and  took  them  from  prison  to  his  own  parlor.  The 
Governor  sent  them  no  written  (lii?charge,  but  issued  his  proclamation,  slat- 
ing that  they  had  appealed  to  the  mngnnnimity  of  the  Stale,  and  had  been 
SCI  at  liberty.  With  a  horse  and  wajron  furnished  by  Col.  Mills  at  his  own 
request,  thev  returned  to  their  homes  and  thoir  labors. 
*•  Of  those  labors  and  their  results,  there  is  little  to  record.  The  members 
of  the  churches  generally  withstood  the  Hood  of  temptations  which  was 
poured  around  ihem,  and  a  few  were  added  to  their  numbers.  The  schools 
were  much  as  last  year.  On  the  20ih  of  July,  John  Huss,  who  could  speak 
only  his  own  language,  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  at  Creek  Path  ;  and 
about  the  1st  of  October,  Stephen  Foreman,  a  Cherokee,  who  had  studied 
with  Mr.  Worcester,  at  the  Union  Theolonrical  Seminary,  and  at  Princeton, 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  Union  Presbytery.  Both  engaged  m 
preaching  to  their  countrymen  under  the  patronage  of  the  Board. 

Among  the  Chickasaws,  the  evils  which  oppressed  them  last  year,  con- 
tinued to  produce  the  same  disastrous  results.  The  piety  of  the  church 
seemed  to  give  way  Ixifore  temptation,  and  early  in  the  winter,  seven 
were  removed  from  its  fellowship  by  excommunication.  After  some  time, 
the  very  greatness  of  temptation  alarmed  the  pious.     They  became  more 

•  A  Inter  writtrn  on  ihc  2Pih  of  December,  1R52,  jiihJ  rereivcfl  early  in  Jnmiary,  IS5.T  cifTen.oB 
**  informal  auib«)riiy,  iu  beliall  ot  ilie  govcrnroeiil  ol  Ciettr^in."  iIihI  if  llit  CVunmiiiee  wil!  slaiion  the 
mi^sionnrir*  any  where  bpyoiid  the  limi:.s  of  Georein,  (hey  shall  i>e  iinmrcliaieh  ciisi-harerd  "  in  a 
manner  which  ftnall  not  aUnch  to  ihom  the  reproaen  of  par<loii<-(i  (-riiiiinals  ;"  and  "  in  ht^hnlfof  the 
fovenimenl  of  the  United  Stales,  that  the  relief  wiiirli  ihc  consent  «if  the  rrudenliwi  r«»n»rnitlee  to 
the  forefoinif  proposition  will  give  to  the  constiintrd  ntiihoriiics  of  (icorpa,  by  riiaMinp  Iut  in  the 
nio»t  efficient  manner  to  come  to  tlie  suppr.ri  of  the  covcrnmeni  and  la\%>  of  th«  L'niied  !:»tafrs,  wiU 
he  gratefully  acknowledi^rd,  and  that  the  Iloanl  of  Cummissioners  for  Forripn  Mi^»ions  will  pog. 
■ea<  the  confiilcnee,  and  will  lar^ly  partake  of  ilie  appropriations  uf  the  general  ^oycruoieut  lOf 
tke  melioration  of  the  coudiiioo  of  tne  ludiuus." 
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prayerful  and  exemplary.  Many  were  awakened,  and  some  gave  evidencfl 
of  conversion. — But  the  mission  was  drawing  to>vards  a  close.  The  sta* 
tions  at  Martyn  and  Cancy  Creek  were  given  up.  Only  a  few  childreDy 
were  kept  at  school  in  Tipton  County,  Tennessee,  and  at  Tokshishy  sup- 
ported by  the  avails  of  the  farms  and  by  the  Chickasaw  annuity. 

In  the  old  Choctaw  country,  but  two  missionaries,  with  their  families,  re- 
mained ;  Mr.  Kingsbury  at  Mayhcw,  and  Mr.  Byington  at  Yoknokchaya. 
No  school  was  taught,  for  the  children  were  gone.  About  40  members  of 
the  church  at  Mayhcw  lingered  around  their  spiritual  birth  place,  and  lis* 
tened  attentively  when  the  gospel  Avas  preached.  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  prin« 
cipally  employed  in  disposing  of  the  property  and  closing  up  the  extensiTO 
secular  concerns  of  the  mission ;  and  Mr.  Byington,  in  preparing  a  Choctaw 
dictionary  and  grammar.  As  the  new  missions  among  the  Choctaws  wera 
to  be  conducted  in  a  less  expensive  style,  and  fewer  laborers  would  be  need- 
ed, Messrs.  Cnshmnn,  Smith,  Howes,  BardAvell,  Gage  and  Town,  with  their 
wives,  were,  at  their  own  request,  released  from  the  service  of  the  BoanL 
Most  of  them  had  expended  ten  or  twelve  of  the  best  years  of  their  livesi  in 
missionary  labors  and  sufferings,  with  no  compensation  but  a  bare  subsists 
encc  for  the  time  ;  and  such  of  them  as  had  property,  had  given  it  to  the 
Board.  Now,  when  they  were  about  to  be  left  without  employment,  in  the 
decline  of  life  and  with  impaired  health,  the  Board  was  not  authorized  to 
give,  nor  were  they  willing  to  receive,  such  compensation  for  past  services^ 
as  their  labors  might  have  commanded  in  some  worldly  pursuit;  but  from 
the  houseliold,  agricultural  and  oihcr  movable  property  at  the  several  sta- 
tions, which  could  no  longer  be  used  for  missionary  purposes  and  which  was 
least  saleable,  they  were  allowed  to  take  such  articles  as  would  enable  them 
to  commence  frugal  arrangements  for  their  future  support. 

Early  in  the  autumn,  the  last  party  of  the  Choctaws  departed  for  their 
new  country  at  the  West.  The  whole  number  removed  was  about  15,000. 
Many  remained  in  tlie  southern  part  of  their  old  country,  and  a  few  in  other 
parts ;  but  the  nation  was  gone,  and  they  were  mere  individual  Indians  in  a 
community  of  white  men. — In  October,  Mr.  Kingsbury  left  Mayhew,  on  a 
visit  to  all  the  tribes  among  whom  the  Board  had  missions  beyond  the  His* 
sissippi,  to  ascertain  their  condition,  and  to  comfort,  advise  and  encourage 
his  brethren.     He  was  gone  till  March  of  the  next  year. 

The  Choctaws  in  their  new  country  were  busy  with  the  cares  and  labors 
incident  to  removal  and  a  new  settlement.  But  gradually  new  chnrdiefl 
were  formed,  of  those  who  had  been  members  before  the  removal,  and  a 
few  others  were  added  to  them.  Six  or  eight  schools  were  either  opened 
or  ready  to  open,  under  native  teachers,  appointed  and  superintended  by  the 
missionaries;  when,  in  June,  every  thing  was  suspended  but  the  care  of  the 
sick.  Unusual  hiundations,  from  the  rise  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  riveri 
left  extensive  tracts  of  level  country  filled  with  stagnant  water  and  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  exposed  to  the  burning  heat  of  a  summer  sun.  Putrefac* 
tion  produced  fevers.  Nearly  every  member  of  the  mission  families  was 
visited  with  sickness.  Of  the  Choctaws,  it  was  believed  that  not  more  than 
one  in  fifteen  escaped,  and  as  many  as  one  in  fifteen  died.  Out  of  70  fam- 
ilies in  one  neighborliood,  70  persons  died.  In  many  of  tho  settlements  on 
the  rivers,  scarcely  a  young  child  survived. 

At  Dwight,  Mrs.  Finney  was  released  from  her  earthly  cares  about  the 
middle  of  January.  Other  members  of  the  family  suffered  much  from  sick- 
ness aboiit  the  same  time.  Mr.  Matthias  Joslyn,  formerly  teacher  at  May- 
hcw, died  at  Dwjght  in  December. 

The  religious  awakening  continued  through  tliis  year  also,  but  was  evi- 
dently on  the  decline.      Of  this,  Mr.  Washburn  mentioned  a  conclusive 
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proof,  in  a  letter  written  in  April.  "  Measures,''  he  said,  *'  calculated  to  pro- 
duce strong  excitement,  such  as  protracted  meetings,  *  anxious  seats,'  dec. 
•cause  very  great  interest  yet;  but  small  neighborhood  meetings,  family 
Tisits,  and  the  imparting  of  religious  instruction  in  a  serious,  noiseless  and 
unostentatious  way,  are  not  so  highly  regarded.  This  is  lamentable." 
Still,  the  work  continued,  and  in  December  it  received  a  new  impulse,  in  a 
part  of  the  nation  before  but  slightly  aflfcctcd  by  it.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  church  had  106  members,  more  than  60  of  whom  were  among 
the  fruits  of  this  awakening,  which  had  continued  for  three  yearsi 

The  schools,  generally,  were  in  a  good  condition.  In  May,  the  chiefs  re- 
solved to  appropriate  half  of  their  national  school  fund,  or  about  3750  an- 
nually, to  support  the  school  at  FairHold,  under  Dr.  Palmer.  They  ap' 
pointed  a  committee  to  receive  and  dismiss  pupils,  and  a  Cherokee  family 
io  keep  the  boarding  house.  Their  appropriation  was  expected  to  support 
about  30  scholars. 

Among  the  Creeks  and  Osages,  scarce  any  progress  was  piade,  except  in 
the  preparation  of  school  books  in  their  native  languages.  The  Osages 
were  now  engaged  in  war,  and  their  attention  could  not  be  drawn,  either  to 
learning  or  religion.  The  school  at  Union,  being  situated  on  land  now  be- 
longing to  the  Chcrokecs,  Avas  nearly  deserted  by  Osage  children,  and  was 
discontinued  in  January. 

The  Ojibwa  language  Avas  now  reduced  to  writing.  The  spelling  and 
leading  book,  containing  select  portions  of  Scripture  and  a  few  hymns,  was 
completed,  and  500  copies  printed^  Dr.  James,  too,  completed  his  transla** 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  had  it  printed  under  his  own  superintend- 
ence<  Some  of  the  children  were  much  interested  in  learning  to  read  their 
own  language.  Little  could  yet  be  done  in  imparting  religious  instruction^ 
and  the  migratory  habits  of  the  Indians  inipodcd  all  the  operations  of  the 
mission.  The  miJ^^ion  churrh  was  organized  in  August.  In  October,  Mr^ 
Boutwell  commenced  a  new  station  at  Leech  Lake. 

Notwithstanding  the  self-devotion,  energy  and  alilify  of  Mr.  Ferry,  it 
was  manifest  lliat  the  expence  of  the  station  at  Mackinaw  was  much  too 
great  in  proportion  to  its  uj^efulness.  Mr.  GreeYie,  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
miltee,  vi»it«;d  Mackinaw  tliis  summer,  and,  with  Mr.  Ferry's  aid,  arranged 
a  plan  for  reducing  it  within  very  moderate  limits^ 

The  Maumf.'C  mission  was  also  reduced,  as  the  Indians  had  sold  their 
kod  in  the  vicinity,  and  were  gradually  scattering.  Only  Mr.  Van  Tassel^ 
with  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Culver,  the  teacher,  remained.  The  school  con- 
tained 31  scholars,  all  boarded  and  some  of  them  clothed  at  the  expense  of 
the  mission.  During  the  winter  and  sj)ring,  there  was  a  season  of  spiritual 
attention  to  religion  in  the  school  and  neighboring  white  settlements,  and  15 
or  20  persons  gave  evidence  of  co»>vcrsion,  most  of  whom  soon  united  with 
ihe  church. 

Sandwich  Islands.     The  young  king,  about  the  beginning  of  the  yearV 
wished  to  purchase  a  brig,  which  was  olrered  for  812,000.     KinaUi  the  rc'^ 
gent,  after  consulting  other  chiefs,  refused  to  comply,  thinking  that  the  debts 
of  the  nation  should  be  paid,  before  incurring  any  such  expense.     The  pur- 
chase was  given  up,  but  the  king  was  di^saHeclecl.     lie  avoided  the  society 
of  the  more  influential  chiefs,  and  a.ssociated  with  young  and   urfprincipledl 
men.      Breaking  over  tlw  laws  to  which  he  had  formerly  given  his  assent, 
he  bought  ardent  spirits  and  wine,  and  drank  with  his  companions,  though 
seldom  to  intoxication.     He  enticed  others  into  the  same  practices,  and  is 
said  even  to  have  inflicted  punishment  on  some  who  would  not  comply.    He 
revived  the  hulahula,  or  national  dance,  and,  it  Avas  understood,  intended   to 
revive  other  practices  which  had  been  common  in  the  days  of  heathenism. 

31 
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Hoapili,  who  was  a  near  relation,  hearing;  of  these  tilings,  hastened  to  Ho- 
nolulu,  hoping  to  dissuade  the  king  from  such  evil  courses,  and  rescue  him 
from  the  iiitluencc  of  evil  counsellors,  and  intending,  if  practicable,  to  per- 
suade him  to  remove  to  Lahaina,  where  there  were  fewer  temptations.     Oq 
his  arrival,  the  king  assembled  the  chiefs  and  people,  declared  the  rcgeney 
at  an  end,  and  took  into  his  own  hands  the  power  of  making  laws,  and  of 
life  and  death.     He  then  published  laws  prohibiting  only  murder,  adultery 
and  theA ;  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  the  other  laws  which  had  been 
enacted  for  the  promotion  of  good  morals  were  no  longer  in  force.     He  had 
expressed  his  determination  to  remove  Kinau  wholly  from  public  employ- 
ment, and  appoint  her  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Boki  as  his  agent  for  the 
transaction  of  business, — as  was   the  desire  of  the  dissolute;   but  when 
about  to  pronounce  the  name,  he  hesitated,  and  named  Kinau.     When  his 
companions  asked  him  why  he  had  not  done  as  he  intended,  he  replied^ — 
"  Very  strong  is  the  kingdom  of  God."     He  was  not  stout  enough  in  wicked- 
ness, to  carr}'  through  his  opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  good  and  the 
demands  of  his  conscience.     He  always  treated  the  missionaries  with  kind- 
ness and  respect,  and  was  frc(iuentlv  present  at  public  worship.     Hoapiii 
remained  for  a  long  time  at  Honolulu,  endeavoring  to  exert  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence.    The   princess,  too,  who  was  naturally  giddy  and  volatile,  and 
whose  apparent  spirituality  had  considerably  declined,  was  alarmed  fay  the 
dangers  which  beset  her  brother.     She  was  faithful,  a(!ectionate  and  inces- 
sant in  her  endeavors  to  reclaim  him.     She  first  remonstrated  with  him  in 
private;  and  fmally,  even  in  public,  hung  upon  his  arm  and  besought  him 
with  tears  to  listen  to  his  true  friends,  the  chiefs  whom  age,  experience  and 
moral  principle  made  worthy  of  his  confidence.     These  efibrts  were  but 
Yery  partially  successful.     His  course  was,  in  the  main,  unaltered.     It  waj 
soon  underi^tood,  throughout  the  Islands,  that  the  supreme  authority  did  not 
demand  good  morals  and  encourage  pioty  as  formerly.     With  multitudes, 
this  fact  was  decisive.     "  The  thought  of  the  chief"  was  their  name  for 
law;  and  when  the  king,  the  supreme  chief,  thought  proper  to  change  his 
course,  they  at  once,  so  far  as  in  their  power,  followed  his  example.  Great 
nmmbers  forsook  the  schools.     ]\Iany  of  the  teachers  ceased  to  teach.     The 
congregations  on  the  Sabbath  were  reduced  at  least  one  half;  and  scarce 
any  where  was  there  much  appearance  of  serious  inquiry  among  the  un- 
converted.    At  Honolulu,  the  i^rog  shops  were  opened,  and  any  person  could 
procure  a  license  for  a  few  dollars.     Distilleries,  too,  were  again  put  in  ope- 
ration in  various  parts  of  the  Islands.     Other  immomlities  revived  ;  and  in 
some  plaec?*,---e8pivially  in  the  district  of  Hilo,  on  HawaH,  idolutroas  wor- 
shii)  was  again  performed. 

These  results  were  expected  by  all  who  understood  the  history  of  the 
mission.  Religion  had  been  promoted  by  the  influence  of  the  chiefs,  whose 
will  was  law.  There  had,  unavc^dably,  from  the  state  of  society  there, 
grown  up  a  virtual  union  of  church  and  state. 

The  chiefs  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  frosjK*!,  and  nothing  remained  for 
the  people,  but  to  learu  it,  and  to  act  the  Christian  as  well  as  they  eould. 
Hence,  muhitudes  became  Christians  in  form,  never  suspecting  that  any 
thing  else  coiild  be  required  of  them.  But  the  gospel,  faithfully  preached, 
can  hardly  fail  to  awaken  thought.  Nothing  iloes  ^o  much  to  give  a  man 
strength,  activity  and  indei>endence  of  mind,  as  a  faithful  examination  of  his 
own  heart  and  life,  and  a  successful  contest  with  his  own  sinful  propensi- 
ties. So  far  as  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  at  the  Islands  had  been  followed 
by  real  conversions,  or  even  by  clear  convitrtions  of  sin,  it  had  taught  people 
to  think  for  themselves,  to  have  opinions  of  their  own,  and  to  act  from  their 
own  convictions  of  truth,  duty  and  propriety.     Events  were  now  about  to 
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show  how  far  this  had  been  accotpplished.  The  king  had  separated  the 
state  from  the  church  ;  and  the  ciiurch  must  now  stand  by  strength  derived 
from  its  invisible  head. 

The  result  was  as  favorable  as  could  have  been  expected.  The  additions 
to  the  church  this  5'ear  were  64.  The  whole  number  of  native  members,  in 
July,  was  670.  In  July  of  the  next  year,  only  seven  had  been  excommuni- 
cated, from  the  commencement  of  the  mission,  and  27  were  temporarily  sus- 
pended from  church  fellowship.  The  hijfher  chiefs  generally  kept  on  their 
Christian  course.  The  means  of  intoxication  were  nearly  excluded  from  ail 
the  islands  except  Oahu.  Kuakini,  who  had  returned  to  his  former  home, 
Tisited  every  part  of  Hawaii,  to  repress  disorders,  punish  crime  and  pro- 
mote good  morals.  Strenuous  efforts  Avere  made  to  resuscitate  the  schools, 
and  with  moderate  success.  The  High  School  and  Lahaina,  though  yet 
struggling  into  existence,  made  itself  felt  for  good.  Many  of  its  pupils  had 
been  teachers ;  and  now  they  went  once  a  week  to  their  homes,  and  called 

a  [ether  their  former  pupils,  and  taught  them  something  of  what  they  them- 
ves  had  learned.  At  nearly  every  station,  some  of  the  missionaries  or 
their  wives  engaged  in  teaching,  and  considerable  numbers  were  thus  put 
npon  a  more  thorough  and  entensive  course  of  instruction.  Efforts  for  the 
edacatioh  of  children  were  increased.  They  had  not  fallen  off  from  their 
attendance,  like  the  adults.  Though  the  progress  of  depopulation  was  not 
stayed,  but  only  diminished  ;  thougn  it  was  still  thought  that,  from  the  for- 
mer prevalence  of  infanticide  and  other  crimes,  three  fourths  of  the  women 
were  childless,  yet  the  number  of  children  was  evidently  increasing,  and 
there  was  hope  that  they  might  be  formed  into  a  better  generation  than  their 
parents  had  been.  And  finally,  protmcted  meetings  were  held  at  several 
stations;  and  that  at  Hilo,  in  December,  was  followed  by  several  instances 
of  conversion  and  admission  to  the  church. 

Better  provision  was  made  at  the  Islands  for  the  good  of  seamen.  The 
Rev.  John  Diell  who  sailed  from  New  London  in  November,  1832,  as  sea- 
men's chaplain,  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend  So- 
ciety, arrived  at  the  Island  this  spring.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
mission,  at  its  general  meeting  in  June  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  November,  the 
first  chapel  built  by  that  Society  in  foreign  lands  was  opened  for  public  wor- 
ship, at  Honolulu.  Attached  to  it  Avere  a  Reading  Room  for  the  use  of  offi- 
cers and  seamen.  The  mission  also  voted  to  open  similar  rooms  at  Lahaina, 
where  there  were,  on  an  average,  about  100  seamen  in  port  through  the  year. 

Washington  Islands.  The  instructions  of  the  Prudential  Committee, 
to  take  no  further  stops  in  relation  to  the  Washington  Islands,  did  not  arrive 
in  season ;  and  at  the  general  Tnceting  at  Lahaina  in  June,  Messrs.  Alexan- 
der, Armstrong  and  Parker  were  dopiitod  to  commence  the  mission.  These 
brethren,  with  their  families,  sailed  from  Honolulu  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and 
after  touching  at  Tahiti,  came  to  anchor  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  the  Is- 
knd  of  Nuuhiva,  on  the  lOih  of  Aug\ist.  They  found  the  natives  few  in 
number,  without  any  gencr;il  government,  divided  into  small  settlements, 
separated  by  mountains  dillicult  and  dangerous  to  pass.  The  tribes  were 
sunk  to  the  lowest  degradation,  and  pornctually  at  war.  There  was  no 
place  where  a  station  could  be  formed,  with  convenient  access  to  more  than 
1000  people.  The  brethren  were  convinced  that  they  could  do  much  more 
good,  at  much  less  expense,  in  some  yet  unoccupied  part  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  Benjamin  Rush  aflbrding  an  opportunity, 
they  left  Nuuhiva  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands 
on  the  13th  of  May.  The  Prudential  Committee  approved  of  their  decision, 
and  commended  the  courage,  enterprise  and  self-denying  zeal  wiih  which 
they  had  made  the  attempt.  » 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

1834*  Meeting:  At  Utica.  Children  of  inistionaries.i*Mahnittas.  Retain  of  Mr.  Graves.  Toan 
'  in  ibe  Deccan.— Tamul  Missions.  Press  ai  Ceylon.  New  StalioDs.  Death  of  Mr.  Wood- 
yrard.  Mission  at  Maiiura. — China.  Persecuiion.  Converts.— S.  E.  Asia.  Mission  to  Siam; 
|o  Sin^lMire.  Death  of  Munsou  and  Lyman. — Conslaniinople.  Awakcninj^  among  the  Araiea- 
ians.— New  Mia<9ion!(.  Brooaa.  Trebizond.  Noilorians.  Mohamn>cdans  of  Persia.  Scio.  Cj- 
imis.  \Vest<>ni  Africa.  South  Eastern  Africa. — Indian  Missions.  Missionaries  expelled  froM 
Haweis  and  N«w  Echota.  Itinerant  s^olioolmasiers.  Chickasaw  mission  closed.  CooversioM 
at  Dwighl.  Several  missions  reduced  — New  Indian  Missions.  Oregon.  Paweees.  Siooi. 
Abernaquis. — Saud>»'ich  Islands.    Gradual  improveniept.    First  newspapers.  fieioforcencaL 

The  twenty  fifth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  October  5,. 
0  and  10.  There  were  presenj,2S  corporate  and  91  honorary  members;  in 
all,  119.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Woods  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Reed  declined  re-election 
as  members  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  as  they  could  not  attend  its  meet- 
ings Yriih.  desirable  refifularity.  John  Tappan,  Esq.  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  and  Daniel  Noyes,  Esq.  was  chosen  auditor  in  his  place. 
The  receipts  had  been  about  86500  greater  than  last  year ;  but  the  expendi- 
tures had  been  still  greater,  and  a  small  debt  had  been  contracted.  Includ- 
ing 828,666,39  appropriated  to  its  use  by  other  societies,  of  which  S  18,000 
were  fron^  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  $9500  from  the  American  Tract 
jSocietVf  the  ^.mount  expended  by  the  Board  was  $1SS,446. 

At  this  rneeting  the  question  concerning  the  return  of  the  children  of  mis* 
aionaries  to  this  country  for  their  education,  was  finally  settled.     The  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Board  have  generally  been  found  prepared  to  submit,  with? 
out  a  murmur,  to  the  sacrifices  which  their  employment  has  called  them  to 
make  in  their  own  persons  ;  but  to  see  their  children  suflcr  the  disadvantages 
q[  an  education  in  a  heathen  land,  and  sink  below  the  rank  they  might  have 
occupied  in  a  Christian  land, — this  is  a  trial  which  they  did  not  understand* 
when,  young  and  unmarried,  they  consecrated  themselves  to  the  work,  an4 
which  it  has  proved  hard  to  bear,  especially  in  India,  where  the  climate  is 
unfavorable  to  health,  Avhere  the'  ditliculties  of  a  Christian  education  aro 
greatest,  and  where,  generally,  suitable  employments  and  connexions  in  life 
are  not  to  be  found  for  the  children  of  foreigners.     The  subject  was  first 
l?rought  up  by  a  letter  from  the  missionaries  in  Ceylon,  dated  October,  1822; 
in  which  they  proposed  that  their  children  should  be  sent  to  the  United 
{States  at  the  age  of  eight,  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  educated  together  in  a  sem- 
inary established  for  that  purpose.     To  this  the  Committee  objected ;  and 
after  some  further  correspondence,  the  Board  resolved,  at  its  meeting  in 
1825,  that  it  could  adopt  no  general  system  for  the  removal  of  the  children 
of  missionaries  to  this  country,  but  would  not  object  to  tlieir  removal  at  the 
expense  of  their  friends.     This  Avas  not  satisfactory.    Correspondence  contin-? 
ued,  with  this  and  other  missions.     The  missionaries  in  the  Mediterranean 
thought  children,  generally,  should  not  be  sent  home,  but  that  there  should 
be  an  ^^llo^ance  for  their  support  and  education,  wherever  they  might  be, 
The  bifethren  in  Ceylon  proposed  a  plan,  by  which  missionaries  might  send 
home  their  children,  "and   draw  at  once  on   the  Board,  with  suitable  de- 
duction for  payment  in  i^dvance,  for  the  allowances  which  must  otherwise 
be  made  to  the  children  while  living  with  their  parents,     A  plan  somewhat 
on  this  principle,  was  adopted,  and  many  wore  sent  home.     Meanwhile,  an 
excitement  on  this  subject  was  rising  throughout  the  country.     Some  con- 
tended, that  any  arrangement,  by  which  parents  were  not  to  bring  up  theif 
own  children,  must  bs  at  war  with  the  designs  of  Providence,  false  in  prin- 
piple,  and  pernicioijs  in  its  results ;  and  some  Christian  mothers  contended 
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»n  had  no  right  to  marry,  with  the  expectation  of  casting  their 
pen  others  for  maternal  care ;  and  the  question  began  to  be  agi- 
her  missionaries  ought  not  to  go  out  unmarried.     But  the  strong 

feeling  was  in  the  opposite  direction.  Funds  to  found  a  seminar 
!  children  were  offered.  Multitudes  flocked  to  this  meeting  at 
lived  that  some  liberal  public  provision  should  be  made.  A  tho- 
ussion  produced  a  change  of  opinions,  such  as  is  seldom  witnessed 
tcasions.  It  was  seen  that  homes  in  pious  families,  commonly  of 
were  better  for  the  children  than  a  great  boarding  establishment ; 
vith  an  appropriation,  if  needed,  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  a  year 
ind  forty  for  a  girl  till  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  be  charged  among 
les  of  the  mission  to  which  the  parents  belong,  such  homes  could 
obtained.  This  plan  was  adopted  with  entire  unanimity.  The 
es  in  Ceylon  expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  with  it,  and  the 
S  ever  since  been  at  rest. 

rTA  Mission.  WTien  Bombay  was  the  only  station  under  the  care 
•ard,  its  annual  history  could  be  related  minutely ;  but  now  the 
'  missions  had  increased  to  36,  and  of  stations  to  65,  and  a  few 
each  must  suffice ;  and  this  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  at- 
ider  is  already  familiar  with  the  general  course  of  labors  and  events 
re  important  stations. 

lYes,  finding  the  restoration  of  his  health  hopeless,  chose  to  return 
md  spend  the  short  remnant  of  his  life  in  those  labors  to  which 
id  been  consecrated.  He  sailed  from  Boston,  May  21,  accompanied 
«,  the  Rev.  Sendol  B.  Munger,  Mr.  George  W.  Hubbard  and  Mr. 
Iwtt  and  their  wives,  Miss  Orpah  Graves  and  Miss  A.  H.  Kimball, 
ring  at  Bombay  in  September,  Mr.  Graves,  by  advice  of  physicians, 
o  the  Mahaburlisliwiir  Hills,  to  be  employed  principally  in  translat- 
3ctober,  Miss  Kimball  was  married  to  Mr.  Stone.  Mrs.  Ramsay 
enly  of  the  cholera  on  the  11th  of  June.  Mr.  Ramsay's  health 
f  entirely  failed,  and  he  returned,  with  his  two  children,  to  the 
itates.  His  published  "Missionary  Journal"  gives  probably  the 
'  any  where  to  be  found,  of  itinerant  missionary  labors  in  India. 
^  in  the  Deccan  was  found  favorable  to  health,  and  carried  farther 
•  before.  From  October  ia33  to  July  1S34,  Mr.  Read  travelled 
0  miles,  and  preached  in  about  125  towns  and  villages,  in  about 
'hich,  he  supposed,  the  gospel  had  never  before  been  heard.  At 
barlish^vllr  Hills  he  found  six  Chinese  com'icts  who  requested  bap- 
ley  had  no  book  among  them  but  a  tract,  given  to  one  of  them  by 
[son  at  Canton.  Chinese  tracts  were  procured  for  them  at  Bombay, 
iction  was  given  adapted  to  their  wants.     At  Jalna,  120  miles  north- 

Ahmednu;^gur,  Mr.  Allen  found  a  society  of  about  50  native 
s,  some  of  them  members  of  churches  in  Southern  India,  and  oth- 
rted  from  Popory  and  Hindooism  by  their  influence.  They  never 
MLStor.     He  baptised  four,  and  administered  the  Lord's  supper  to 

Missions.  The  Ceylon  printing  establishment,  which  had  two 
rith  Tamul  and  English  type,  began  its  operations  on  the  31st  of 
It  Manepy.  Early  in  the  year,  Dr.  Scudder,  with  four  native  help- 
lenced  a  new  station  at  Chavagacherry,  whore  the  government  gave 
.se  of  the  old  Portuguese  church  buildings.  In  October,  he  had  23 
>Ls,  with  1000  pupils.  In  July,  Mr.  Hutchings  opened  another  sta- 
irany,  still  further  east.  The  whole  number  of  children  and  youth 
tniction,  including  124  in  the  Seminar}^was  5,367.     The  publica- 

Christian  Almanac,  in  Tamul,  with  calculations  by  a  member  of 
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the  Seminary,  was  commenced.  But  the  grcnt  event  of  the  year  urns  I 
cnmmeiicrinr'iit  of  armtlicr  revivnl,  during  a  pnitrncled  meeting  at  Bstticol 
on  the  ISlli  a(  Ni)vcml>cr.  It  fioon  spread  to  nearly  all  the  stations,  and 
Nt'llore  nnd  JaUiinpiiUiiik ;  hot  it»  hi^lory  belong  tu  another  year. 

Mr.  Woodvrard  <lied  on  the  3ril  of  Ahru.sI,  nl  Coimbatoor,  near  the  hi 
of  the  Neilfflicrry  Hills.  wl)ifh  he  liad  visilcd  for  his  health.  The  Ri 
Alanson  C.  Halt  emhitrkeil  at  Boston,  with  his  wife,  tu  join  this  minion, 
the  4th  of  Noi'einbcr. 

Early  in  January,  Mr.  Sjiauldini;  visited  the  neighboring  continent,  to  ; 
Ject  a  sill-  forn  new  mission  omontr  ihosix  orcipht  inillionsnf  Tamul  peo] 
ibcre.  He  was  gnni-  nlmui  two  mr<iilh:t,  and  visited  iho  English  missiom 
Palameollah,  Nafn'rt.oil  and  Tinnerolly.  As  the  site  for  a  new  mission, 
5eleclod  Madura,  the  nncieni  residence  of  the  Tamul  kings,  nnd  the  prcw 
nictropoHs  of  Tamul  learning,  and  of  lirabiinienl  learning  in  Southern  Ind 
Extensive  palai-(!s,  temples,  and  other  public  buildings,  adorned  with  cot 
f!Cu1pluro,  but  ninv  in  deray.  attest  its  fanner  magiii licence.  The  jrapu 
lion  of  the  city  is  about  -jOiOOO.  nnd  of  ilie  distriet.  about  1,300,000.  A 
Woodward,  u  little  l)eforc  his  drMth,  oMnined  permiHsinn  from  the  Madi 
povornmenl,  for  Ami'rican  missionaries  to  reside  in  the  district.  In  Jo 
Mr.  Hoi»in<rtouaiid  Mr.  Toil.willi  thr<.-e]iaiivi<  assisuints, commenced  an 
sion  here,  and  soon  ostaiilishcd  two  small  selinols, — ime  for  each  sex. 

China.  Tlie  veni'Viil-le  Dr.  Murrison  died  on  li.e  first  of  Angiwl.  I> 
ing  the  same  month,  iherc  wa?"  a  eollisiou  between  Lord  Nnpiei,  the  am 
of  the  British  covernmenl,  nnd  ilip  Chinese  authorities  al  Canton ;  and 
the  3O1I1,  Lord  Niipier  piiblit-lied  a  statement  of  fnets  in  the  Chinese  langiiaj 
Inimedintelv  there  was  an  outcry  against  the  ■'  t mi toroun  natives"  whotail| 
foreigner:)  tiie  Chineii!  langungu  ;  nnd  on  the  .same  day  a  proclamation  ai 
issued  a$r»inst  those  who  "  make  the  evil  and  obscene  books  of  the  outri 
barbarians,  and  nndcr  the  false  pretence  of  'admonishing  the  nge,'  print  a 
distribute  them;"  commanding  that  ihey  nhould  be  arrested  and  punish 
nnd  all  their  books  and  |iriiiling  ap)>aralii3  destroyed.     Leang  Afk,  w 
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a  as  lh«  author  ol  "  Good  Words  to  odmonish  ihe  ngc,"  fled  to  Singa- 
■  poK  ;  some  of  his  a&siMauls  wcreseized  and  punished,  all  or  them  disiwrs- 
1  quantity  of  melallic  type,  procured  for  the  purpose  of  printing'  llio 
KScipturea  Ui  Chinese,  were  melted,  and  valuable  blot^ks  destroyed,  tu  nroid 
'  n;  and    Mr.  Bridgman's  school  of  seven  Chinese  bovs  was  broken 
Id  on  account  of  these  Iroublea.  Leung  Afa  gave  the  names  of  twelve 
te,  Iwsides  himseir,  who  hod  been  baptised,  and  whom  he  regarded  as 
9fioaa.     Mr.  Bridgman  and  John  B.  Morrison,  in  an  account  of  tho 
•  dlMurbances,  gave  li)C  names  of  fourlecn  Chineae  converts. 
:  Pelor  Parker  sailed  from  New  York  in  June  to  join  tiiia  niisvlon.    H« 
d  lU  CuDlonon  the  2tiih  of  October.     After  consullalion,  it  was  tlioii^'lit 
Ml  be  should  study  the  language  for  some  time  bI  Singapore,  whore 
Ifed  OD  ihe  95ih  of  December. 


SoBTIl  Eastehn  Asia.  Messrs.  Rtdiinsoii  nnd  John.^on  arrived  at  IJan- 
kok  from  Singnpore  in  July.  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Amcriciin  Bnpilst  mission, 
inlroduced  them  lo  the  Fnifi-Klnng,  one  of  ihi-  cliiiloliin  rs  of  f;overnmenl, 
who  received  them  willi  j'reat  ii]i|inrcnt  cordiiility  and  r(S|Krt.  As  ihe  Chi- 
BCK  arc  immensely  numerons  nx  Bitnkok,  .Mr.  .Inhns.m  devoU'd  liim.M-lf  tv 
duatudy  of  th;ii  h.n^run-..,  h-ImIl'  Mr.  iiol.iu,-:.!,,  dir.-<-i,>d  hisuu.niion  lo  ihe 
Sjunefc.  The  link-  n.in|.:inv  of  cohvcris  Irit  lirf  by  ilr.  Ab-'id,  hnil  nl- 
Mdybcen  f..rm..'d  inlo  it  .-Ijimh  bv  Mr.  Jom.'s,  imd  nwr-  ninv  under  iho 
nre  of  Mr.  D.Tin,  of  ilie  Iln|iu>i  i.iVsi.jn.— Ur.  Diiti  ]!.  llriidl.;y  embnrked 
UBoftoi)  for  Siiiin,  on  tlir  L'iieI  <ir  .Inly. 

A  permanent  mission  wns  I'sliiMi.-lied  iit  Sinj.'!il'ore,  inl.ndfil  .-is  a  cenlral 
point  for  all  ihe  missions  in  .South  Knslern  Asiu  mid  its  inlJ!i<:enl  islands. 
Singnporn  is  n  British  sniport,  and  is  fn-qnentid  by  iiiitivo  vesscl.s  from  al- 
most every  porl  in  AsI.t,  Irom  llimdmy  to  ihe  cnsliTii  rxlremily  <•(  t'hinn.  to 
(be  numbi-r  of  more  than  l->()0  a  year.  Ilcreivas  u  kirj,'!' printing  ■■»labli>h- 
menl,  containing  founts  of  iE'ininn,  Mabiy,  Anibic.  Jdt'iinesr,  Siamese  ami 
Bngis  type,  with  a  fonndrv  for  cnsiing  iv'pe  in  all  these  l«iiguagi'!<,  which 
bad  l>een  under  the  direcii-ni  of  the  London  ilissinnory  Soi-iely.  It  was 
now  for  sale;  and  as  that  Society  declined  punhnsiiig.  Mecsr:<.  Robinson 
and  Johnson  made  a  romlitioniil  purihase,  on  ndvanlageous  lemin.  The 
continued  operatiuu  of  that  press  Hceined  indisiHjiisnble  lo  the  success  of  mis- 
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eionary  labors  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Prudential  Committee  n 
the  contract,  and  directed  Mr.  Tracy  to  proceed  from  Singapore,  to  comn 
a  mission  and  take  charge  of  the  establishment.  He  arrived  on  the  3^ 
July,  a  few  days  after  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Johnson  had  left  for  Bai 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  he  printed  1000  copies  of  the  gosj 
John,  with  extracts  from  Matthew  and  Acts,  and  labored  in  various  wa 
promote  religion.     He  was  joined  by  Leang  Afa  in  November. 

The  exploring  mission  came  to  a  tragical  end. — Messrs.  Munson  nm 
man  remained  at  Batavia  till  the  Sih  of  April,  when  they  embarke 
Padang.  Here  they  spent  a  fortnight,  and  then  sailed  for  the  Battoo  | 
of  122  islands.  Among  these  and  at  the  Pulo  Nigas  they  spent  a  n 
visiting  the  more  important  places,  and  collecting  much  valuable  inform 
Finding  that  their  lives  would  be  in  danger  from  the  ferocity  of  the  in 
tants,  they  gave  up  their  intended  visit  to  the  interior  of  fulo  Nigas 
proceeded  to  Tapanooly,  in  Sumatra,  intending,  if  practicable,  to  visi 
Battas  of  the  interior.  Mr.  Bennett,  the  Post  holder  under  the  Dutch 
ernment,  received  them  courteously  and  kindly,  and  assisted  them  in 
inquiries.  Mr.  Burton,  an  English  Baptist  missionary,  had  labored 
years  among  the  Battas  near  Tapanooly,  commencing  in  1S20,  and  had 
ctrated  far  into  the  interior ,  but  he  had  some  time  since  been  removi 
death,  his  school  was  dispersed,  and  all  traces  of  his  labors  had  disappe 
Other  Europeans  had  visited  the  interior,  and  some  of  them  very  1 
without  injury.  There  was  a  rumor  of  war  in  the  interior,  whicn  i 
render  a  visit  dangerous.  The  brethren  hesitated.  Mr.  Bonnett  insti 
an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  character  of  the  report,  called  up  and  c 
ined  its  author,  and  ascertained  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  true ;  thi 
as  afterwards  appeared,  it  was  only  a  gross  exaggeration.  He,  how 
considered  the  journey  hazardous  from  the  nature  of  the  country  oxm 
ferocity  of  wild  beasts,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from  the  atti 
They  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  such  dangers  ;  and  on  the  23d  of  June 
set  out  on  foot,  accompanied  by  their  faithful  attendant,  Si  Jan,  from  '. 
via,  a  native  cook,  au  interpreter,  two  police  runners,  and  ten  coolies  to 
their  baggage  ;  all  furnished  by  the  kindness  of  Air.  Bonnett.  On  th( 
ond  night,  they  fell  in  with  Rajah  Swasa,  who  had  heard  of  \var  in  tl 
terior,  and  advised  them  to  wait,  while  he  would  visit  Lake  Tobah,  th 
tended  limit  of  their  journey,  and  write  to  them  from  thence;  but  a 
rumor  which  he  had  lieard  was  evidently  the  same  that  had  been  pronov 
false  at  Tapanooly,  they  proceeded  on  their  way  the  next  morning. 

Scaling  dangerous  precipices  and  penetrating  dense  jungles,  the} 
vanced  ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day,  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afteriHX 
Saturday,  June  28,  when  they  came  suddenly  upon  a  log  fort,  occupie 
men  armed  with  m\iskets,  spears,  and  other  weapons.  Here  was  the  vi 
of  Sacca.  It  was  now  en*raged  in  a  petty  war  with  a  neighboring  vil 
and  all  hearts  were  full  of  suspicion,  fear  and"  rage.  The  interprete, 
vanced  to  the  fort  to  explain  their  character  and  designs ;  but  before  he< 
address  them,  about  200  armed  men  rushed  upon  one  flank  and  the  w 
the  party.  The  coolies  threw  down  their  burdens  and  fled.  The  intfl 
ter  disappeared.  The  brethren  pushed  aside  the  spears  of  the  Battm 
their  hands,  gave  up  the  musket  and  pistols  they  had  brought  as  a  de; 
against  wild  beasts,  and  entreated  them  to  wait  for  an  explanation. 
Lyman  told  Si  Jan  to  call  the  interpreter.  He  ran  a  short  distance,  bn 
finding  him,  turned,  heard  the  report  of  a  musket,  and  saw  Mr.  Lyman 
The  Battas  raised  a  shout,  which  was  answered  from  the  fort.  They  w 
upon  Mr.  Munson,  who  was  pierced  with  a  spear  and  fell.  The  eoA 
but  was  pursued  and  cut  down  with  a  cleaver.     Si  Jan  hid  himself 
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thicket,  and  at  length  escaped  to  Tapanooly.  A  report  was  circulated,  tlmt 
die  bodies  of  the  missionaries  were  eaten.  It  may  have  been  so, — for  the 
Bftttas  sometimes  eat  the  bodies  of  enemies  .slain  in  war;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  report  rests  on  the  testimony  of  no  known  witness,  and  some  of  its 
Bost  horrible  particulars  are  inconsistent  with  well  attested  facts.  There  is 
BMSon  to  believe  that  the  Battas  acted  from  mistaken  apprehensions  con- 
cerning the  character  and  designs  of  the  strangers,  and  ihut  if  an  cxplana- 
Kioa  could  have  been  had,  no  blood  would  have  been  shed.  A  terrible  ven- 
feance  soon  overtook  them.  When  it  became  known,  by  reports  from  the 
Mtires  on  the  coast  and  on  the  road,  that  the  strangers  were  good  men,  and 
had  come  to  do  the  Batta  people  good,  all  the  neighboring  villages  leagued 
ligetfaer  to  require  blood  for  blood.  In  an  unsuspected  hour,  they  came 
pipon  Sacca,  set  lire  to  the  houses,  slew  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  des- 
tnyed  their  gardens'and  fields.  Those  who  could  escape  were  scattered  to 
larious  parts,  a  thick  jungle  is  growing  up  where  ihe  village  stood,  and 
wen  the  name  of  Sacca  is  heard  no  more.  The  death  of  these  brethren 
pnduced  a  deep  sensation  throughout  the  Christian  world.  Their  widows, 
who  were  at  Batavia,  received  every  kind  attention  from  benevolent  and 
Dhriatian  friends  in  that  city,  where  liberal  i)ecuniary  contributions  were 
■ade  for  their  support.     The  next  year,  they  returned  to  their  native  land. 

Gbbbce.  In  June,  JMr.  Kiggs  removed  to  Argos,  and  commenced  a 
Khool  for  females.  Near  the  close  of  the  year,  the  seat  of  government  was 
~  to  Athens,  and  some  of  the  public  buildings  which  Mr.  King  had 
allowed  to  occupy,  Avere  required  for  its  use.  The  bishop  began  to 
against  Mr.  King  and  his  labors,  and  sentiments  hostile  to  the  mis- 
aOD  were  spreading  among  the  clergy*  Yet  the  government  appeared 
riendly-  Dr.  Korck,  who,  ihoufrh  a  German  in  the  employment  of  the 
ioglish  Church  Missionary  Society,  was  usually  called  an  American,  was 
ippointed  Inspector  General  of  Common  Schools,  lie  was  supplied  with  a 
Mtge  quantity  of  school  books.  A  law  was  enacted,  ri»qniring  the  Script- 
Lvea  and  the  more  important  school  hooks  from  the  Malta  press  to  be  used 
n  schools, and  Mr.  King  had  numerous  orders  for  them,  from  ditferent  ports 
if  the  kingdom. 

CoifSTANTiNoPLE.  The  schools  in  the  Turkish  barracks  increased  to 
ngfat,  and  had  2,000  scholars ;  but  the  mission  had  nothing  to  do  with 
dhem  except  as  neighbors  and  friends.  A  Greek  monk  from  the  Ionian 
Uands  preached  violently  against  the  mission,  its  books,  and  its  improve- 
Bents  in  education,  and  (!ven  airainst  the  Patriarch  for  favoring  them.  The 
Inchers  were  compelled  to  restore  the  old  churrh  prayers  and  Psalter  to 
iheir  place,  when  the  plajrne  broke  out,  and  the  schools  were  suspended. 

But  the  Armenians  of  this  city  presented  the  most  interesting  lield  of  la- 
bor. From  their  original  mountain  home,  which  stretches  from  the  south- 
shore  of  the  Caspian  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
xommerce  has  led  this  enterprising  people  to  nearly  all  the  more  wealthy 

Ka  of  the  Eastern  continent.  The  most  influential  body  of  them, — about 
yOOO  in  number,  resides  at  Constantinople,  where  they  possess  immense 
wvahh,  and  have  almost  monopolized  the  business  of  banking.  Their 
chnrch  was  early  separated  from  that  of  Rome,  for  embracing  the  Mono- 
phjnte  heresy, — the  doctrine  that  Christ  had  but  one  nature,  compounded 
of  divine  and  human.  It  has  embraced  many  of  the  errors  of  Rome ;  but 
liaa  never,  by  any  authoritative  decree,  set  them  upas  an  infallible  standard. 
The  spiritual  head  of  the  church  is  the  Catholicos,  or  general  bishop,  at 
Sia;  but  the  actual  ruler  is  the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  who  is  held  re- 
jponsible  by  the  Turkish  government,  like  the  head  of  every  other  sect  in 
Porkey,  for  the  ^^ood  conduct  of  his  nation,  and  who  may,  when  he  pleases^ 
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call  for  the  Turkish  sword,  to  enforce  what  he  deems  good  coaduot.  He  il 
dependent,  however,  for  his  office,  on  the  general  Synod,  or  council  of  Pri- 
mates ;  that  i;;,  upon  any  twenty-fii'e  or  lesst  who  happen  to  posseM  tht 
greatest  amount  of  personal  influence. 

There  had  been  various  indications  of  a  tendency  towards  the  revival  of  j 
learning  and  piety  among  the  Armenians.     The  most  important  were,  tiia  | 
establishment,  in  1S29,  of  the  Academy  under  Pestemaljan,  and  the  order 
that  no  one  should  be  ordained  as  a  priest,  who  had  not  pursued  a  course  of 
study  there.     Pestemaljan   was  learned,  conscientious,  mild  and  prudent 
lie  said  little  of  the  errors  of  the  church,  but  encouraged  and  assisted  kii 
pupils  in  the  conscientious  study  of  the  Scriptures.     Among  his  earlioil 
students  was  Hohannes,  who  from  childhood  had  been  fond  of  books,  and 
for  some  time  had  longed  to  sec  his  countrymen  better  furnished  with  ifai 
means  of  education.     In  1S*30.  he  began  to  converse  on  religion  with  hii  , 
friend  Senekerim,  the  teacher  of  a  school  in  the  Patriarch's  palace.     Sene- 
kerim   was  at  first   start lod,  at   hearing   sentiments  not   taught  in  thtir 
churches;   but  gradually  his  mind  became  enlightened,  and  they  both 
how  their  nation  needed  to  be  aroused,  and  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  tha 
gospel.     How  could  it  be  done  ?    Awakening  tracts  must  be  published,  wal 
schools  must  be  established  ;  but  they  had  no  funds.     As  they  thought  anl 
conversed,  their  zeal  increased ;   and  they  closed  one  of  their  iatenriein 
with  a  formal  consecration  of  themselves,  their  bodies,  their  ideas,  and  eveij  ' 
thing  pertaining  to  them,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  declaring  that  thene^ 
forth  they  were  ready  to  execute  his  will.     One  day,  in  reading  the  New 
Testament,  Senekerim  found  the  words,  '*  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  onetltk, 
as  touching  any  thing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  mf 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.*'     ]pull  of  joy,  he  informed  Hohannes,  who  fe 
joiced  with  him  ;    and  they  both  prayed,  saying,  "  O  God,  we  agree  to  «ski 
that  our  nation  may  awake,  may  know  the  gospel,  and  may  understand  that 
it  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  alone  which  purgeth  away  sin.*'     "And 
great,"   says  Senekerim,  '*  was  our  hope  in  regard  to  this  thing."     Soon 
after  this,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  they  heard  something  concerning  the  ani- 
val  and  plans  of  the  American  missionaries.     Hohannes  visited  them,  fint 
alone,  and  afterwards  with  his  friend,  "  in  order  to  find  out  what  land  of 
persons  they  were  ;*'   that  they  "  might  understand  their  views,  and  ^mc^ 
lally  might  prove  them  and  their  works."     At  their  third  visit,  *' Vy  uttb 
and  little"  they  "perceived  that  the  great  object  of  their  pursuit  was  nighal 
hand."    Hohannes  began  to  study  the  English  language  under  Mr.  Dwigbt, 
and  both  were  frcquciit  visiters  of  the  missionaries.     But  their  secular  diH 
ties  embarrassed  their  religious  pursuits;   and,  in  July,  they  earnestly  ts- 
quested  to  be  taken  under  the  entire  direction  of  the  mission.     They  coaU 
not  be  refused.     As  means  of  support,  Senekerim  was  employed  to  opea 
an  Armenian  school  at  Pera,  and  Hohannes  to  translate  the  Psalms  from 
ancient  into  modern  Armenian.     They  soon  gained  clearer  views  of  the  na- 
ture of  experimental  religion,  and  became  intensely  afraid  of  deceivinff- 
themselves  with  respect  to  their  own  piety ;  but  after  a  sea.son  of  Borrowiiu 
and  painful  searching  of  heart,  were  brought  into  the  clear  light  of  the  ffO» 
pel,  and  enabled  to  trust,  with  a  soul-satisfying  confidence,  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ.     They  continued  in  the  service  of  the  mission,  seizing  oppo^ 
tunities  for  conversing  with  their  friends  on  spiritual  religion,  but  avoiding 
carefully  all  allusion  to  what  was  wrong  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  church 
A  papal  priest,  alarmed,  it  would  seem,  for  the  purity  of  the  faith  am< 
the  Armenians,  whom  his  church  anathematizes  as  heretics,  induced 
Armenian  jeweller  to  cite  them  before  Pestemaljan,  as  teachers  of  h 
but  Pestemaljan  pronounced  and  proved  their  doctrines  correct,  and 
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r  was  eotirinced.  Thus  strengthened,  the  young  brethren  continued 
ibors,  and  their  evangelical  views  continued  slowly  to  gain  new  ad- 
I,  but  almost  exclusively  among  the  clergy  and  their  sons.  Several 
!«  occupying  important  stations  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  were 
to  be  in  some  degree  enlightened,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
laborers.  Before  the  end  of  1834,  the  journals  of  the  mission  men- 
!  or  15  Armenians,  who  appeared  to  be  either  truly  pious,  or  serious 
peful  inquirers  afler  the  truth. 

liffb  School  for  Armenians  was  opened  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
i,  in  Mr.  OoodelPs  house,  on  the  27th  of  October,  with  the  earnest 
tttion  of  Pestemaljan. 

lA.  Mr.  Smith  arrived  at  Beyroot  in  January,  and  found  that  the 
a  had  made  much  greater  progress  than  he  expected.  The  attend- 
n  preaching  had  increased.  There  were  four  schools,  two  of  which 
taught  by  pious  natives;  besides  a  Sabbath  school,  and  a  female 
,  for  which  a  house  this  year  was  erected  by  the  subscriptions  of  for- 
eaidents.  Mr.  Smith,  accompanied  a  part  of  the  Avay  by  Dr.  Dodge, 
sd  the  country  as  far  as  Damascus,  which  he  recommended  as  a  mis- 
j  station.  During  the  summer,  Commodore  Patterson  visited  Beyroot 
M  U.  S.  line  of  battle  ship  Delaware  and  schooner  Shark,  principally 
haaor  to  the  mission,  and  to  convince  the  people  that  it  had  powerful 
1^  wJiieh  was  effectually  done. 

Tkonson,  with  Mr.  Nicholayson,  of  the  London  Jews'  Society,  and 
iriTes,  removed  to  Jerusalem  in  April.  In  May,  Mr.  Thomson  went 
bf  to  brin^  up  his  furniture.  Civil  war  broke  out,  Jerusalem  was  be- 
p  and  earthquake  and  famine  added  their  horrors.  After  about  two 
S|  the  rebels  were  subdued,  and  he  returned  to  his  family.  His  wife 
ck  with  an  inflammatory  fever,  to  which  the  powers  of  life  yielded  on 
Sd  of  July.  He  returned  to  Beyroot,  where  it  was  thought  best  for 
\  remain. 

ran  A.  Through  the  influence  of  an  old  enemy,  the  Armenian  bishop 
sins  (Carabet)  was  compelled  to  leave  Smyrna  in  February.  Sarkis, 
led  and  pious  Armenian  priest,  came  from  Constantinople  to  supply 
ace.  The  Rev.  John  B.  Adger  arrived  from  Boston  and  joined  the 
o  in  October,  expecting  to  labor  chiefly  for  the  Armenians.  The  la- 
r  the  press  were  much  the  same  as  at  Malta,  except  that  its  publica- 
NTere  nearly  all  in  Modern  Greek. 

w  Missions.  Mr.  Schneider  removed  his  family  to  Broosa  in  July, 
i  is  situated  about  60  miles  from  Constantinople,  at  the  base  of  the 
e  Olympus.     It  was  for  130  years  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 

now  called  one  of  its  most  beautiful  cities.  It  has  about  50,000  in- 
nts.  Mr.  Schneider  had  previously  visited  the  place,  with  Mr. 
lU,  engaged  a  house,  and  left  Hohannes  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
•  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  which  some  of  the  clergy  had  ex- 
luring  his  absence,  the  school  was  commenced  with  70  pupils ;  and 
cember  another  was  opened  at  Dcmir  Tash,  a  Greek  village  about  six 
distant. 

November,  Mr.  Johnson  visited  Trebizond,  where  Xenophon,  in  his 
8  retreat  with  the  **  ten  thousand"  first  came  to  the  sea,  and  found  a 
:  population,  which  had  been  there  ever  since  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
lefore  the  Trojan  war.  Here,  after  the  overthrow  of  Constantinople 
>  Crusaders,  a  branch  of  the  imperial  family  reigned  for  250  years ; 
om  Kalomeros,  a  member  of  that  family  who  emigrated  to  Italvi  dit- 

5  submission  to  the  Turks,  the  family  of  Buonaparte  is  said  to  be  de« 
,    Mr*  Johnson  engaged  a  house,  and  returned  to  Constantinople « 
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Mt.  Perkins,  miii^ianary  to  the  Ncstorinns  of  Persia,  with  his  wife,  k 
Constantinople  in  Mny,  ond  pnsiiing'  by  Trcbizond  and  Erzroom,  and  meet 
ing  some  unnlcasanl  detcniion  from  the  Russian  authorities,  by  the  kind  lid 
of  the  Britisn  Ambassador  to  Persia,  Sir  John  Campbell,  reached  Tabraei 
in  August.  In  October  he  visited  Ooroomiah.the  scene  of  his  future  laboit, 
and  engngvd  Mar  Yohnnnn,  bishop  of  Galavau,  as  his  teacher  in  Syriac 
He  saw  Mar  Elias,  of  Mosul,  ono  of  the  rival  Patriarchs  of  the  NeBtoriani, 
who  was  deliylited  with  llic  Syriac  spelling  book  and  Scriptures,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  printing  in  the  language  of  the  Nestorians,  and  thanked  God 
for  ine  commencement  of  the  mission.  Aflcr  a  cordial  reception  from  all 
narties,  he  returned,  with  the  bishop  and  a  priest,  to  study  the  Syriac  at 
Tabreez. 

The  Rev.  John  B.  Ailger,  whose  arrival  at  Smyrna  has  been  mentioned, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Houston,  the  Rev.  Lorenzo  Pease,  their  wives,  and  the 
Rev.  James  L.  Merrick,  sniled  from  Boston  in  August,  and  arrived  at 
Smyrna  in  October.  Mr.  Houston  visited  Seio,  where  he  made  arrange 
ments  to  commence  a  mission.  Mr.  Pease  proceeded  to  Larnica,  in  Cyr^ii 
the  place  of  his  destination,  and  immediately  informed  the  brethren  at  Bey- 
root,  with  whom  his  mission  was  to  be  connected.  Mr.  Merrick  went  to 
Constantinople,  to  prepare  for  an  exploring  tour  among  the  Mohammedaiu 
of  Persia. 

Africa.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Wyncoop  returned  in  Ajfiril,  havings  se- 
lected Cape  Palmns  as  the  jilace  for  a  mission  in  Western  Africa.  Having 
made  the  necessary  preparations,  Mr,  Wilson  embarked  at  New  York,  with 
his  wife  and  a  colored  female,  in  November,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Palmaa 
late  in  December.  The  framed  house  which  he  had  carried  out  on  his  first 
voyage  had  been  erected,  during  his  absence,  on  land  granted  by  Dr.  Hall, 
governor  of  the  Maryland  colony,  and  the  nativca  welcomed  them  to  it  with 
shouts  of  joy. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Philip,  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at 
Cape  Town,  had  earnestly  recommended,  and  the  Committee  had  deter- 
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Lined  to  undertake,  missions  to  the  Zulus  of  South  Eastern  Africa.  The 
ler.  Adin  Grout,  Rev,  George  Champion,  and  Dr.  Newton  Adams,  were 
esignated  to  the  Maritime  Zulus,  in  the  region  of  Port  Natal ;  and  the  Rev. 
lessn.  Daniel  Lindley,  Alexander  £.  Wilson,  and  Henry  Venable,to  those 
r  the  interior.  Mr.  Wilson  was  also  a  physician.  These  brethren,  with 
lair  wires,  embarked  at  Bostton,  December  3,  for  Cape  Town,  where  they 
ronld  decide  upon  the  manner  of  reaching  their  respective  fields  of  labor. 

Imuic  Missions.  Georgia  continued  the  work  of  making  the  Cherokees 
rilling  to  emigrate.  Partly  by  force  and  partly  by  fraud,  Dr.  Butler  was 
RTttn  from  Haweis,  and  removed  to  Brainerd  in  February.  A  little  later, 
It  mission  premises  at  New  Echota  were  seized  by  authority  of  the  State 
ir  a  claimant  under  the  lottery,  and  Mr.  Worcester  removed  to  Brainerd. 
IIm  Sawyer  continued  the  school  at  Brainerd  till  December,  when  she  com- 
wcad  another,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  John  Bidge,  at  Running  Wa- 
wiu  ■Still,  something  was  done.  Several  natives  were  employed  as 
iaamnt  school-masters,  for  teaching  to  read  in  Guess's  alphabet.  Each 
sd  a  ciicoit  of  schools,  which  he  taught  one  or  two  days  in  a  week ;  and 
IBS  many  were  taught  to  read  the  word  of  God ;  the  perusal  of  which 
rsrad  the  means  of  salvation  to  some  who  had  never  seen  a  missionary, 
"ktra  wore  some  instances  of  conversion,  and  some  additions  to  the  church. 
fiach  was  comparatively  free  from  white  intruders. 

The  remaining  schools  of  the  Chickasaw  mission  were  closed,  the  mis- 
ionaries  were  honorably  discharged,  and  the  mission  property  was  sold. 
tf  the  Chickasaws,  many  took  reservations,  sold  them  for  small  sums,  and 
|vandered  away  the  money.  And  here  and  in  Choctaw  lands  commenced 
mX  series  of  rabid  speculations  in  every  thing,  which,  becoming  contagious, 
enraded  the  land,  and  within  the  last  few  years  has  ended  in  such  wide- 
[nead  bankruptcy  and  general  distress. 

Of  the  Choctaw  mission,  Mr.  Kingsbury  and  Mr.  Byington  spent  a  part 
F  the  year  in  the  old  Choctaw  country,  but  a  greater  part  in  traveling  on 
lissionary  business  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  the  new  country,  five  sta- 
ons  had  been  commenced ;  there  were  throe  cliurches,  with  about  200 
lembers,  and  about  150  children  were  taught  in  seven  or  eight  schools,  two 
f  which  were  under  Choctaw  teachers.  Sickness  prevailed  ay^ain  during 
le  summer,  which  swept  away  many  valuable  lives,  but  was  less  fatal  than 
lat  of  last  year. — Mr.  Wood,  formerly  teacher  at  Elliot,  again  joined  the 
lission  as  a  preacher. 

The  religious  interest  among  the  Arkansas  Cherokees  still  continued. 
'rom  one  neighborhood  near  Dwight,  ten  were  received  into  the  church  in 
fovember;  and  at  Dwight  there  were  several  who  seemed  to  be  born 
gain.  Death  deprived  the  mission  of  the  labors  of  Miss  Thrall,  and  of  the 
ter.  Jesse  Lockwood,  who  had  joined  it  in  January. 

Ill  health  compelled  Dr.  Weed  to  leave  the  Creek  mission,  and,  in  De- 
ember,  Dr.  R.  L.  Dodge  arrived  to  supply  his  place.  An  elementary 
ook,  in  the  Creek  language,  prepared  by  Mr.  Fleming,  was  printed. 

Nearly  all  the  Osages  left  Ilopefield,  where  there  were  sixteen  deaths 
loslly  by  the  cholera.  Mr.  Montgomery  died  of  the  cholera  in  August,  his 
ridow  of  a  fever  in  September,  and  Mr.  Redfield's  four  children  during  the 
attainder  of  the  year.  Bv  the  advice  of  Mr.  Kingsbury  and  Mr.  Bying- 
>n,  the  establishment  at  tiarmony  was  reduced  to  a  smaller  and  less  ex- 
ensive  scale. 

The  proposed  reduction  of  the  station  at  Mackinaw  was  nearly  completed, 
n  December,  declining  health  compelled  Mr.  Ferry  to  leave  the  mission, 
[is  influence  in  that  region  had  been  great  and  salutary,  and  not  less  than 
00  persons  regarded  him  as  their  spiritual  father. 
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The  Indians  were  nearly  all  gone  fW)m  Maumee.  The  boarding  school 
was  closed  in  April,  and  Mr.  Van  Tassel  remained  to  take  care  of  the  ftrm 
till  it  could  be  sold,  supported  by  its  income,  and  endeavoring  to  be  useful  to 
Indians  and  others  as  opportunities  should  present. 

The  removal  of  the  Stockbridgc  tribe  to  their  new  residence  on  Lake 
Winnebago  w%ls  nearly  completed.  The  mission  removed  into  its  new 
buildings  in  the  autumn.  During  the  summer,  a  delegation  from  this  tribe, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  John  Metozen,  the  principal  chief,  visited  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  to  renew  their  ancient  covenant  of  peace,  and  to  rec- 
ommend Christianity  and  civilisation.  Their  Christian  deportment  on  the 
journey  attracted  general  notice. — Mr.  Barber's  labors  this  autumn  at  Fort 
w  innebago  were  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  a  number  of  persons,  who 
were  afterwards  organized  as  a  church  by  Mr.  Marsh. 

New  Indian  Missions.  The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
had  resolved  to  sustain  a  mission  to  the  Indians  beyond  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, and  requested  the  Board  to  assume  the  direction  of  it.  By  direction 
of  the  Committee,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  the  Rev.  John  Dunbar  and 
Mr.  Samuel  A  His  left  Ithaca  in  May,  to  explore  the  country.  They  arrived 
at  St.  Louis  too  late  to  join  the  annual  caravan,  whose  protection  is  needed 
in  crossing  the  mountains.  Mr.  Parker  returned  to  prepare  for  another  at- 
tempt next  year.  Mr.  Dunbar  and  Mr.  Allis  remained  in  that  region,  and 
in  the  autumn,  at  Council  Bluffs,  met  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Grand  Paw- 
nees and  Pawnee  Loups,  and  proposed  to  teach  their  people  a  new  religion 
and  do  them  good.  Tne  proposal  was  favorably  received.  They  accompa- 
nied the  chiefs  to  their  homes.  In  a  few  days,  both  tribes  started,  with 
their  new  teachers,  on  their  winter's  hunting  expedition. 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  Williamson  explored  the  Indian  country  north  of  Mi*- 
■ouri,  and  reported  in  favor  of  establishing  a  mission  to  the  Sionx,  some- 
where near  Fort  Snelling. 

Peter  P.  Osunkerhine,  of  the  St.  Francis  tribe  of  Abemaquis,  about  60 
miles  below  Montreal,  in  Canada,  had  become  pious  while  a  member  of 
Moor's  Charity  School,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  He  returned  to  his  tribe,  and 
prepared  an  elementary  book  in  their  language,  which  was  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Board.  He  began  to  teach  school  and  hold  religious  meet* 
ingi  on  the  Sabbath,  and  three  or  four  became  pious.  The  Roman  Catholie 
priests  were  alarmed,  and  induced  the  government  to  withdraw  his  ARalaryaa 
school-master.  He  applied  to  the  Committee  for  a  small  annual  allowance, 
which  was  granted,  and  he  went  on  with  his  school  and  his  Sabbath  meet- 
ings, with  encouraging  success. 

Sanpwioh  IsjjANDS.  All  good  things  were  slowly  recovering  from  the 
shock  produced  by  the  late  political  changes.  Of  the  795  natives  who  had 
been  received  into  the  churches  since  the  mission  commenced,  only  seven 
bad  been  excommunicated.  The  religious  state  of  the  churches  was  jm- 
proring;  there  were  conversions  at  mos^t  of  the  stations ;  and  at  the  general 
meeting  in  June,  77  additions  to  the  churches  were  reported. 

The  cause  of  good  morals  began  to  rally.  The  ving  published  laws 
against  murder,  manslaughter,  theft,  perjury  and  adultery,  and  for  punish- 
ing offences  committed  during  intoxication.  The  traffic  in  i^rdent  spirits 
was  almost  wholly  suppressed,  except  on  Oahu.  At  Lahaina,  a  BUrine 
Association  was  formed  for  the  support  of  temperance  and  good  nnorals  gen- 
erally, by  16  masters  and  18  officer.**  of  vessels  in  port. 

An  oil  press  and  type  were  sent  to  the  High  School  at  liahainaluna ;  and 
en  the  14th  of  February,  the  first  newspaper  ever  printed  on  the  islands  wpis 
struck  off.  It  was  called  Ka  Lama  Hatoaii,  the  Hawaian  Luminary,  an4 
wnn  designed  for  the  school.    Afterwards,  K§  Kumu  Hawaii,  the  Hawaian 


Teacher,  a  teligioiis  nemtMMr  fo^  general  oirculation,  was  oommenoed  At 
Honolulu,  edited  by  Mr.  Tinlcer. 

The  mission  now  had  16  stations,  14  out-stations,  and,  including  a  rein* 
forcement  on  the  way,  24  missionaries  and  42  assistant  missionaries.  The 
leinfercement  embarked  at  Boston,  December  6i  It  consisted  of  the  Ret. 
Titus  Coan,  who  had  been  one  of  the  explorers  in  Patagonia ;  Mr.  Henry 
Dimond,  bookbinder ;  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Hall,  printer ;  their  wives ;  Miss  Lydia 
Brown  and  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Hitchcock.  Miss  Hitchcock  went  to  reside 
with  her  brother,  as  a  teacher.  Miss  Brown  went  to  teach  the  natives  to 
make  cloth  from  the  cotton  which  grows  there  spontaneously,  and  took  out 
a  quantity  of  domestic  apparatus  for  that  purpose. — Mrs.  Rogers  died  sud- 
denly on  the  23d  of  May ;  and  Mr.  Shepard,  whose  health  had  long  been 
feeble,  died  during  the  general  meeting  in  June.  Mr.  Johnstone  engaged 
in  teaching  the  Oahu  Charity  School,  for  the  children  of  foreign  residents, 
an  employment  not  embraced  in  the  charter  of  the  Board,  and  became  dia- 
cannectea  with  the  mission. 
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Inv'a  dttpeasarv.  Arrests  ihrcaieiio<l.  Print in^  removed  to  Sinj^pore.-Oiam.  Arrival  of  Dt. 
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Stales.— Constantinople.  Progress  of  revival.  First  Jewish  con%'erl.— Mi.^siens  commenced  at 
Sck*  Mid  Trehizond.— Armenian  ivpe  for  Smyrna. — Syria.  Druzes  rvquest  baptism.  Schools 
at  Jerusalem,  and  in  C>prus.— Persia.  l*hc  Nestorinn^.  Favorable  comuiencement  of  tb« 
niaaion.— Africa.  Srhoois  at  Fair  Hope.  Zulu  mission  on  its  waj.— <^herokees.  Schermer- 
Ts  treaty.     Mr.  NVurccster  and  the  press  removed  to  Dwight. — Sioux  mission  commenced. 


—Expedition  to  the  Oregon. — Revival  at  Alarkinaiv^Santiu-trh  Islands.  Quiet  progress.     IJo- 
•pill's  fckool  law.    Spinning  and  weaving  taught.    Return  of  Dr.  Cliapin. 

The  36th  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Baltimore,  on  the  9th,  lOlh  and  11th 
of  Septemher.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wisner,  one  of  the  Corresponding  Secreta- 
liev,  had  been  removed  by  death,  after  an  illness  of  four  days,  on  the  ninth 
of  Febrtiary.  The  Board  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  "  their 
deep  sense  of  the  eminent  talents,  the  fervent  piet}%  the  large  views  and  the 
penevering  diligence  of  their  departed  brother  and  fellow  laborer,"  and 
"  their  grateful  recollection  of  his  faithful  and  important  services." 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Armstrong,  of  Richmond,  Va.  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  was  chosen  Corresponding  Secretary  for 
Domestic  Correspondence,  in  place  of  Dr.  Wisner.  It  was  thought  best  that 
hereafter  neither  of  the  Secretaries,  nor  the  Treasurer,  should  be  a  member 
of  the  Prudential  Committee.  Daniel  Noyes,  Esq.  was  chosen  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy in  that  Committee,  and  Charles  Scudder,  Esq.  to  supply  his  place  as 
Auditor. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  for  eleven  months  had  exceeded  those  of  the 
whole  preceding  year,  by  about  S11,000.  More  than  S4«5,000  had  also  been 
received  from  Bible,  *( ract  and  other  societies,  and  expended  for  them ; 
making  the  entire  amount  expended  by  the  Board  about  $209,000. 

Mahratta  Missions.  It  became  evident  that  Mrs.  Read  could  not  live 
in  India,  Mr.  Read  therefore  embarked  with  her  in  March,  and  arrived  in 
the  United  States,  by  way  of  Liverpool,  in  November.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Ballantine  and  Mr.  Elijah  A.  Webster,  printer,  in  October.  Mr.  Sampson, 
the  printer,  had  just  left  on  a  voyage  to  Singapore,  to  arrest  the.  progress  of 
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a  pulmonary  disease.     It  was  too  late.   He  died  at  Allepie,  December  22.     In 
December,  Mr.  Stone's  health  compelled  him  to  embark  for  Cevlon. 

There  were  some  additions  to  the  churches,  which  raised  the  number  of 
native  members  to  thirteen  at  Bombay,  and  eight  at  Ahmednuggur.  Three 
of  these  were  employed  by  the  mission  as  assistants.  There  were  in  all, 
40  free  schools,  with  1620  pupils.  One  of  these  \vas  a  school  of  90  girls, 
taught  by  Mrs.  Graves  at  Malcom  Peth,  on  the  Mahaburlishwur  Hills,  where 
a  due  regard  to  health  compelled  Mr.  Graves  to  reside. 

Tamul  Missions.  The  new  year  found  the  Ceylon  mission  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  its  most  interesting  revivals.  Symptoms  of  awakening  had  ai^ 
peared  as  early  as  October,  1S3-1 ;  and  the  revival  in  the  churches  led  to 
special  eflbrts  for  the  conversion  of  the  impenitent.  A  protracted  meeliag 
commenced  at  Batticotta  on  tlie  li2th  of  November,  and  continued  through 
the  17th.  Every  member  of  the  Seminary  appeared  to  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truth  and  importance  of  vital  piety,  and  a  considerable  number  a]h 
peared  to  become  truly  penitent.  From  that  time  forth,  the  native  churcji 
members  understood  better  than  before,  what  efforts  they  ought  to  nujce  fiir 
the  conversion  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  systematic  efforts  were 
made,  not  wholly  without  success.  In  March,  15  seminarists  and  two  othen 
w^ere  added  to  the  cliurch  ; — and  ten  or  twelve  others  were  candidates  for 
admission.  Before  the  meeting  at  Batticotta  had  closed,  the  tidings  of  what 
was  doing  there,  produced  a  deep  impression  at  Oodooville.  Here  the  woi^ 
appears  to  have  been  remarkably  rapid  and  powerful ;  indicating  that  its 
subjects  had  very  clear  views  of  their  duty,  before  they  were  thus  awakenel 
to  perform  it.  Here,  eleven  girls  belonging  to  the  boarding  school,  and  tv^ 
others,  were  received  into  the  church  in  March,  and  others  were  calididsin 
for  admission. — The  tidings  were  also  a  means  of  awakening  at  TiliipaUj', 
where,  in  a  short  time,  20  gave  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart,  and  when 
13  were  added  to  the  church  in  March.  Protracted  meetings  were  also  hdd» 
with  good  results,  at  Panditeripo,  at  Manepy,  and  at  Cha\'agac berry.  The 
whole  number  added  to  the  church  in  March  was  51,  of  whom  48  were  re* 
ceived  at  one  meeting  at  Batticotta.  The  admissions  during  the  year  were  79. 

On  the  17th,  ISth  and  19ih  of  November,  another  protracted  meeting  was 
held  at  Batticotta.  On  the  moniingof  the  third  day,  85  professed  their  los^ 
hition  to  follow  Christ.  Of  these,  40  wished,  in  December,  to  be  regarded 
as  candidates  for  admission  to  the  church ;  but,  except  in  a  few  marked 
cases,  there  had  not  been  time  to  form  opinions  of  their  Rtness.  At  the 
same  time,  the  church  at  Oodooville  was  favored  from  on  high,  and  several 
members  of  the  girls'  school  were  evidently  born  again. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  S.  Perry  and  wife,  who  embarked  in  May,  joined  the 
mission  in  September.  Mr.  Winslow,  having  married,  sailed  from  Phila* 
delphia  in  November  on  his  return,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Robert  0. 
D wight  and  his  wife. 

With  the  approbation  of  both  missions,  Mr.  Eckard  of  Batticotta  and  Mr. 
Hoisington  of  Madura  exchanged  places  early  in  the  year.  Mrs.  Tod  of 
the  Madura  mission,  died  on  the  11th  of  September.  Mr.  Tod  then  visited 
Ceylon.  He  returned  in  October,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Hall  and 
Rev.  J.  J.  Lawrence,  who  came  to  reinforce  the  mission,  and  Mr.  Poor,  who 
expected  to  labor  there  for  three  months  and  then  return.  The  mission  was 
oinployod  in  establishing  schools  in  the  city  and  adjacent  villages,  and  in 
other  preparatory  labors. 

China.  The  Rev,  Edwin  Stevens,  Chaplain  of  the  American  Seamen*s 
I?riend  Society  at  Canton,  was  acting  in  concert  with  the  mission,  of  which, 
according  to  a  previous  arrangement,  he  became  a  member  in  the  autamn. 
JSeveral  voyages  haying  been  made  along  the  coast  of  China,  Mr.  Steven^, 
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Cr.  GutxlaiTaTid  an  English  pentlernan  determined  in  May  to  test  the  prac- 
icftbility  of  risitinf^  the  interior,  by  ascending  the  Miu  river,  if  pof^siblc,  as 
ar  aa  the  famous  Bohea  Hilla.  In  four  days  they  n^cended  abont  70  miles, 
nth  no  very  serions  molestation  ;  but  on  the  fifth,  two  parties  of  soldiers 
Snd  upon  their  boat  from  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  Tn'o  of  the  crew 
were  ibghtly  wounded.  They  then  returned,  having^di^trtlmied  nconsidera- 
fale  number  of  books,  and  learned  that  missionaries  would  not  be  allowed  to 
rait  the  interior.  In  August,  September  and  Oinobcr.  Mr.  Stevens  accom- 
pnied  Mr.  Medhnrst,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  the  American 
■liip  Huron,  which  carried  no  opium,  on  a  voyage  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  prorince  of  Shan-tung,  where  ihey  distributed  nearly  4000  volumes.  In 
the  great  commercial  city  of  Shanir-hae,  on  the  river  \Voo-Rung-,  they  soon 
ibtributed  1000. 


irled  the  oi- 


Dr.  Parker,  having  returned  from  Sin^ipnrc,  opened  a  dispenwry  in  Ts'o- 
TciDbi?r,  and  hnd  300  piilients  within  a  munili.  Several  Kiicisfful  nticmpis 
lo  restore  sight  to  the  blind  called  forth  cMravap'iiiil  exprer^sions  of  gratitude. 

The  voyages  made  this  year,  especially  thai  up  t!ic  ."■ 
tmlinn  of  the  gorernment.  One  of  Mr.  Ouf/laff's  ira-is,  wliic 
"Free  Intercciursc.  on  C!ospi,>l  l'riiu-ip!e!=,"  and  wliicli,  with  other 
warded  to  Pckin,  may  have  lioen  n^garded  an  scdiiioiis. 
iiaued  for  the  arrest  of  "  traitorous  natives"  who  helped  lo  iniike  the  hooks, 
■nd  forbidding  llie  "  English  barbnrinnM"  to  "  indulge  their  own  des-ires"  by 
niling  along  the  coast.  It  was  found  necessary  to  transfer  the  whole  es- 
labliehment  for  Chinese  priming  to  Singapore;  and  five  Chinese  workmen 
niled  for  thot  place  on  the  26th  of  Decemlwr. 

SiAn.  Dr.  Bradley,  with  apress  and  Siamese  type,  arrived  at  Bankokin 
Jnly.  He  opened  a  temporary  receptacle  for  patients,  and  they  soon  came  at 
the  rate  of  40  or  50  n  day,  to  whom  religious  instruction  was  given.  The 
jealousy  of  some  of  the  natives  was  excited,  and  an  order  from  government 
WIS  ohuJned  in  October,  requiring  them  to  leave  the  Chinece  quarter  of  the 
eitr  in  fitre  days.  One  reason  assigned  for  this  order  was,  that  they  did 
33 
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grood  cvcx^'  daVi  while  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  king-  himself  to  do  good  more 
than  ten  days  in  succession  ;  so  that  there  was  danger  of  their  acquiring  a 
greater  stock  of  merit  than  the  king  and  the  nobles.  It  wat  suggested,  too, 
that  when  they  had  ihns  irained  numerous  friends,  and  had  made  the  Chinese 
intolliirent  hy  their  ^cliooisi,  they  might  raise  a  rebellion.  However,  they 
were  not  forbidilt^n  to  do  good  every  day  in  some  other  part  of  the  city. 
They  had  at  this  lime  one  Chine:<e  school  in  operation,  and  were  preparing 
to  open  others. 

Soon  after  tlieir  removal,  Luang  Nai  Sit,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prah  Klang, 
(prime  mini.^ter  and  commander  of  the  army)  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  Dr.  Bradley  to  accompany  him  to  Chantaboon,  the  great  Siamese  sta- 
tion for  ship-huildiriir,  and  lo  teach  his  family  English.  He  said  there  were 
many  Chinese  then*,  who  '*  had  no  god,  and  no  religion,  and  who  gready 
needed  liie  labors  of  mi^'si«>naries."  They  accepted  the  invitation,  and  found 
a  promising  field  for  mi>si<)nary  labor,  in  a  mountainous  region,  apparendy 
favorable  to  healili.  Dr.  Bradlev  returned  to  Bankok  in  December.  Mr. 
Johnson  remained,  according  to  invitation. 

Singapore.  Miss  Adeline  White  arrived,  in  company  with  Dr.  Bradleyi 
on  the  l!2ih  of  Jamiary,  and  in  a  few  days,  according  to  previous  agree- 
ment, was  married  to  Mr.  Tracy.  About  the  same  time,  Chinese  priDting 
commenced,  under  the  direction  of  Achang,  who  had  been  the  most  active 
assistant  of  Leang  Afa,  before  they  were  driven  from  China.  About  2,000,000 
pages  were  struck  olfthis  year;  l>esides  60,000  pages  in  Malay  and  41,000 
in  Bugis,  and  some  in  Siamese  for  the  Baptist  mission  at  Bankok,  and  an 
English  spelling  book,  prepared  mostly  by  Mrs.  Trac}'.  A  brick  printing 
office,  65  feet  by  17  was  commenced. 

Dr.  Parker  was  thronged  with  patients,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival; 
and  in  the  winter  a  small  dispensary  was  opened,  to  which  40  or  50  resorted 
daily.     Here  Mr.  Tracy  began  to  preach  in  Chinese,  to  an  audience  of  50 
or  60,  composed  of  patients,  children  and  youth  in  the  schools,  printers,  and    ; 
others  in  the  service  of  the  mission.     In  August,  he  commenced  a  Sabbath    j 
evening  meeting   with  ten  or  twelve  persons,  some  of  whom  offered  them-    ■ 
selves  as  candidates  for  baptism.     In  August,  Dr.  Parker  sailed  for  Canton,    ' 
and  left  the  care  of  the  dispensary,  as  well  as  the  printing,  the  two  schools, 
and  all  other  departments  of  the  mission,  upon  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tracy.     In 
addition   to  all   these  labors,  he  commenced  a  Bible  class  in  October.     On 
the  11th  of  that  month,  he  baptised  Chae  Hoo,  the  first  fruit  of  the  Ameri-    \ 
can  mission  to  China,  and  the  lirst  Chinese  convert  at  Singapore.     He  had 
resided  with   Mr.  Tomlin,  but  had  received  his  most  important  instructions 
from  Mr.  Abeel. 

In  July  the  Rev.  James  T.  Dickinson,  missionary  to  China,  Rev.  William 
Arms,  one  of  the  explorers  of  Patagonia,  now  on  an  exploring  visit  to  Bor- 
neo and  neighboring  islands,  and  Mr.  Alfred  North,  printer,  with  Mrs.  Arms 
and  Mrs.  North,  sailed  from  Boston  for  Singapore. 

Gkkece.  Thor^?  was  no  very  considerable  chancre  in  the  condition  or 
prospects  of  the  mission.  A  license  was  obtained  from  the  government,  to 
distribute  books  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  Mr.  King  distributed  16,000  school  books  and  tracts. 
— On  the  second  of  April,  the  "  Holy  Council''  issued  a  proclamation,  de-  j 
daring  that  they  had  examined  the  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  Ihe  Hebrew,  and  found  it  to  differ  from  the  Septuagint^  that  the 
Septuagint  alone  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  canonical  translation,  to  be  read 
in  the  churches  and  used  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  clergy,  youth 
and  people  in  general ;  and  that,  for  the  above-mentioned  use,  every  other 
translation  was  *'  uncanonical,  and  inadmissible  in  the  eastern  church.'* 
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8,  howeTor,  did  not  forbid,  much  less  prevent,  the  free  circulation  of  the 
Testament  in  Modem  Greek  among  individuals,  for  their  private  use. 
during  the  summer,  four  Greek  youths,  sent  by  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Riggs 
sducation  in  the  United  States,  arrived  at  Boston.  On  their  arrival,  pro- 
>n  was  made  for  their  support  for  a  time,  and  the  missions  were  directed 
end  no  more  at  the  expense  of  the  Board,  without  the  previous  consent 
he  Committee.  The  whole  experience  of  the  Board  had  shown,  that  it 
enerally  best  for  young  men,  when  possible,  to  be  educated  in  their  own 
niry. 

^OHBTAifTiNoPLB.  The  revival  of  learning  and  piety  among  the  Arme- 
18  continued  to  advance,  with  a  slow  but  steady  progress;  but,  as  none 
e  gathered  out  of  the  Armenian  church  into  a  new  organization ;  as,  in 
e  cases,  the  change  seemed  to  consist  only  in  the  waking  up  of  piety 
existed  before  ;  and  as,  in  most  cases,  it  was  only  the  reception  of  truth, 
uious  degrees,  into  the  understanding,  without  any  suspicion  that  any 
e  inward  change  could  be  needed,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  its  prog- 
definitely. — The  High  School  at  Pera  had  received  its  full  number  of 
ihurSy  (thirty)  and  many  others  desired  admission.  Mr.  Paspati  having 
gned  the  presidency,  to  study  medicine  at  Paris,  Ilohannes  was  appoint- 
lua  successor.  Lectures  were  delivered  on  various  branches  of  natural 
DCe*  illustrated  by  apparatus ;  and  there  were  classes  in  the  English, 
Bchi  Italian,  Armenian,  Turkish,  Ancient  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 
joong  the  Greeks,  better  views  of  education  were  making  progress,  not- 
ntanding  some  opposition  among  the  clergy.  Several  new  schools  for 
A  boys  were  opened. 

lie  greater  part  of  the  Jews  at  Constantinople  arc  the  descendants  of 
e  who  had  been  expelled  from  Spain.  Their  language  is  the  Hebrew- 
nish ;  that  is,  the  Spanish,  with  a  mixture  of  the  Hebrew  words,  and 
len  in  the  Spanish  Rabbinical  alphabet.  Mr.  SchaufHer  was  engaged 
Bviaing  the  Old  Testament  in  this  language.  He  was  assisted  by  Are- 
a  Jewish  Christian,  who  showed  some  signs  of  piety.  There  was  an 
uiet  state  of  mind  among  the  Jews.  About  eight  years  before,  150  of 
a  had  renounced  Judaism  at  once ;  but  persecution  soon  brought  them 
Hick  again,  except  Arekal  and  a  few  others.  Now,  several  of  them  wish- 
»  become  Christians,  and  requested  baptism ;  but  Rvidence  of  piety  was 
iting.  If  they  were  ready  to  meet  danger  and  loss  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing Christians,  they  seemed  incapable  of  understanding  that  any  thing 
e  could  be  required  of  them.  Some  escaped  from  the  city,  intending  to 
the  Armenian  church  in  some  other  place. 

.t  length,  December  25,  Mr.  Schau filer  baptised  the  first  Jewish  con- 
,  Naphtali  Leifschitz,  a  German  Jew,  whom  he  named  Herman  Mar- 
tohm.  Mr.  Schau ffier  had  known  him  16  years  before,  in  South  Rus- 
He  had  now  come  from  Odessa,  where  the  Russian  government  would 
permit  him  to  profess  Christianity,  except  as  a  member  of  the  Greek 
rch,  bringing  letters  to  Mr.  Schauffler,  and  requesting  baptism.  Mr. 
auffler  engaged  him  as  a  literary  assistant. 

he  Rev.  Henry  A.  Homes  joined  the  mission  December  26.  Having 
It  some  time  in  Paris  in  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  he  was  or- 
led  in  April,  at  the  same  time  with  several  French  missionaries  to  South- 
Africa.  Three  members  of  the  Board  were  present.  On  his  way  to 
stantinople,  he  passed  through  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Greece,  where  he 
leted  for  the  use  of  the  Board,  much  valuable  information,  not  easy  to  be 
ined. 

•B008A.  The  Rev.  Philander  O.  Powers  and  his  wife  arrived  in  Febru- 
;  und  in  October,  removed  to  the  Armenian  quarter  of  the  city,  while 
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Mr.  Schneider  continued  to  reside  among  the  Greeks.  The  opposition  of 
the  clergy  circumscribed  their  operations,  and  fmally  broke  up  the  Armenitn 
school.  Yet  the  school  at  Demir  Tash  continued  to  flourish,  another  was 
established  at  Ghemlik,  a  lar^e  Greek  village.  Mr.  Schneider  taught  a  few 
Greek  boys,  and  his  wife  opened  a  school  for  girls.  A  considerable  nam- 
ber  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  school  books  and  tracts  were  distributed,  some  of 
which  were  carried  to  remote  towns  and  villages. 

Trebizond.  Mr.  Joluii^ton  returned  from  Constantinople,  ni'ith  a  letter 
from  the  Grand  Vizier,  dire:liiig  the  Pasha  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
house  which  he  had  conditionally  engaged,  declaring  that  the  opposition  of 
some  of  the  prie&ts  to  his  eil'orls  to  obtain  a  residence,  was  contrary  to  the 
treaty  of  friendship  with  the  United  States,  and  requiring  the  Pasha  to  pnh 
tect  him,  and  any  other  Amerioaiis  who  should  reside  there,  till  an  Ameri- 
can Consul  should  be  a]ipointed.  The  plague  broke  out  soon  after  Mr. 
Johnston's  arriviil,  and  prevented  his  public  labors. — The  Rev.  William  C. 
Jackson  and  wife  sailed  from  Boston,  December  3,  to  join  this  mission. 

At  Smyrna,  the  manufartnre  of  books  went  on  as  usual,  but  the  establish* 
ment  needed  perfecting.  The  Roman  Catholic  convent  at  Venice  had  mao- 
ufactured  Armenian  type,  nuich  more  elegant  than  that  which  the  Boaid 
had  procured  at  Paris,  and  would  sell  none  to  the  mission  ;  for  they  hoped, 
by  the  superior  beauty  of  their  work,  to  monopolize  the  circulation  of  books 
among  the  Armenians.  There  was  some  reason  to  fear  that  they  would 
succeed.  Mr.  Hallock  therefore  visited  the  United  States,  and  superintend- 
ed the  manufacture,  at  New  York,  of  punches  for  making  Armenian  type 
as  beautiful  as  the  Venetian.  Having  procured  all  necessary  materials  for 
Armenian,  Gre(>k  and  Hebrew  type  and  stereotype  casting,  printing  and 
book-bin  din  £1^,  he  returned  the  next  year  to  his  station. 

Scio.  Mr.  Houston  commenced  his  residence  here  in  January,  after  al- 
laying the  fears  of  the  clergy  by  a  visit  to  the  bishop  and  suitable  explana- 
tions, he  established  three  Lancasterian  schools,  and  introduced  books  and 
improved  methods  of  teaching  into  other  schools.  Some  of  the  people  were 
astonished  at  the  alphabetarion,  (modern  Greek  Spelling  book)  becaase 
they  "  could  understand  it.'*  They  had  never  seen  books  before,  except  in 
ancient  Greek,  which  they  could  not  understand. 

Stria.  At  Beyroot,  the  attendance  on  preaching  increased  ;  the  Arabic 
congregation  usually  amounting  to  40  or  50,  and  sometimes  70  or  80.  In 
July,  the  mission  had  ten  schools,  in  and  around  Beyroot,  in  neighboring 
towns  and  on  the  mountains,  containing  311  pupils.  In  November,  Mist 
Rebecca  W.  Williams  arrived  by  way  of  Smyrna,  to  engage  in  teaching. 
In  December,  a  boarding  school  for  boys,  intended  to  grow  into  a  High 
School,  was  commenced  with  six  pupils. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  labors  of  the  mission,  this  year,  were  among 
the  Druzes  of  Mount  Lebanon.  The  Druzes  formerly  held  their  religion  aa 
a  secret,  and  chose  to  pass  for  Mohammedans,  as  more  advantageous  to  their 
temporal  interests.  Now  they  were  called  upon,  os  Mohammedans,  to  fiii^ 
nish  recruits  for  the  Egyptian  army.  To  avoid  this,  many  of  them  wished 
to  become  Christians.  They  came  to  the  missionaries,  desired  to  join  their 
sect,  rather  than  any  of  the  native  sects,  and  requested  baptism.  They 
were  received  as  inquirers  after  the  truth,  and  instructed  accordingly.  Mr, 
Bird  first,  and  Mr.  Smith  afterwards,  preached,  and  Mrs.  Dodge  tau^t  a 
school  among  them  at  Aalcih,  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  their 
attendance  at  Beyroot  and  their  requests  for  baptism  greatly  increased. 
They  had  yet  furnished  no  recruits  for  the  £g}q)tians ;  but  about  the  end  of 
September,  Ibrahim  Pasha  suddenly  appeared  at  Deir  el  Kamir,  their  capi- 
lal,  with  18,000  men,  and  demanded  their  arms,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
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lafreiider;  he  then  disarmed  the  MarohiteS)  and  took  from  both  what  re- 
craits  he  then  wanted.  Applications  for  baptism  now  multiplied  exceeding- 
Ijv  from  the  nobles  as  well  as  others,  some  offering  to  pledge  all  their  prop- 
ocy  that  they  would  never  apostatize ;  and  could  the  mission  have  stood 
fath  as  the  head  of  a  sect,  baptizing  all  who  wished  without  regard  to  char- 
adery  it  might  have  made  nearly  the  whole  Druze  population,  of  60,000  or 
70,000.  nominal  Christians  and  furious  partisans.  As  they  were  not  bap- 
toed,  their  zeal  soon  declined ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  only  Kasim  and 
kii  fiimily  were  constant  attendants. 

Dr.  Dodge  and  Mr.  Whiting  had  been  stationed  at  Jerusalem  near  the 
dow  of  the  last  year.  The  fatigue  and  exposure  of  a  journey  to  Beyroot 
aad  back  threw  Mr.  Dodge  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  S8th  of 
Innary.  Mr.  Pease  was  then  called  from  Cyprus  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
nmained  till  autumn.  Mr.  Whiting  found  some  encouragement  in  distrib- 
w6ng  books  and  tracts,  and  was  repeatedly  importuned  to  rcccii'e  nominal 
csQferta ;  for  here  also  many  were  desirous  to  change  their  religion  and 
"become  Americans."  He  opened  a  school  under  a  hired  teacher  in  Au- 
Mt;  but  the  Latin  Convent  had  influence  enough  to  break  it  up.  A  few 
iUiammedans  put  their  daughters  under  the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Whiting. 
The  Latin  monks,  as  if  afraid  that  the  Mohammedans  would  be  made  heret- 
ied,  endeavored  to  break  up  this  school  also ;  but  without  success. 

In  October,  Mr.  Pease  returned  to  Larnica,  and  commenced  his  labors 
^  the  70,000  Greeks  of  Cyprus.     The  mission  school  had  been  opened 

the  14th  of  September,  by  Mr.  Pierides,  a  well  qualified  Greek,  who  un- 
JBfrtftffd  English.     It  had  now  50  pupils,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  78. 

In  Augiist,  Mr.  Bird  was  compelled  by  the  declining  health  of  his  w^ife  to 
nii  for  Smyrna.  After  remaining  there  nearly  a  year,  they  came  to  the 
Dnited  States.  The  health  of  Mrs.  Bird  has  not  yet  permitted  them  to  re- 
luni.  In  December,  the  Rev.  James  L.  Thompson  and  Rev.  Story  Hebard, 
with  iheir  wives,  the  Rev.  John  F.  Lanneau.  and  Miss  Betsey  Tilden, 
taeher.  sailed  from  Boston  for  Syria. 

Pbmsia.  This  year  the  mission  to  the  Nestorians  of  Persia  reached  the 
riMe  of  its  destination.  The  name  is  derived  from  Nestorius,  a  native  of 
Djriat  who  was  made  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  428,  and  was 
iefoaed  for  heresy  by  the  third  general  council  of  Ephesus,  in  431.     The 

ee,  however,  reject  the  name,  and  say  it  is  a  mistake  for  Nusrany^ 
renes,  which  is  the  Arabic  term  for  Christians.     Nestorius  was  de- 
fer holding  that  Mary  was  not  the  "  mother  of  God,"  and  that  the  di- 
mnd  human  natures  in  Christ  constituted  two  persons ;   both  of  which 
ti  denied.     Yet  he  seems  to  have  perceived  that  the  popular  current  was 
Mting  strongly  towards  the  error  of  ascribing  divine  attributes  and  honors 
I  felfatry;  and  in  his  opposition  to  it,  he  may  very  probably  have  used  bad 
^a|nMnt8t  and  even  advanced  heretical  opinions.     He  was  banished,  first 
, '  to  Ambia,  and  then  to  Lybia,  and  finally  died  in  Upper  Egypt.     But  his 
j."' chimin  were  not  suppressed.     His  friends  denied  the  fairness  of  his  trial, 
•  111  the  justice  of  his  condemnation.     They  defended  his  cause  by  argu- 
\  -tat,  by  ecclesiastical  mancBuvTes,1and  even  b^  political  intrigues;  and  the 
:M  increased,  till  at  last  the  Nestorian  archbishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesi- 
jka  prochiimed  himself  Patriarch  of  the  East.      The  sect  continued  to 
■11  i III,  though  occasionally  persecuted,  under  the  Persians,  the  Saracens 
wi  the  Tartars.     They  had  celebrated  schools  for  theology  and  flfencral 
ilKation.     For  centuries,  they  maintained  flourishing  missions  in  Tartary, 
Binn,  and  other  eastern  regions.     Their  churches  were  scattered  from 
8fna  and  Cypnis  to  Pekin,  and  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon  to 
Ai  borders  of  Siberia.    Early  in  the  eleventh  century,  Unkh  Khan,  a  Tartar 
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prince  on  the  northern  borders  of  China,  invited  Nestorian  missionarief 
among  his  people,  and  himself  became  the  famoas  Prester  John.  Gengis 
Khan  and  several  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  conquered  China  and  th 
most  all  Asia,  and  a  part  of  Europe,  were  connected  with  Prester  John  by 
marriage.  Several  of  them  had  Christian  wives,  and  one  of  them  at  least 
professed  himself  a  Christian.  Under  some  of  this  dynasty.  Central  Asia 
was  comparatively  a  civilized  and  enlightened  country;  and  Christian  trav- 
elers passed  with  safety  and  comfort  from  the  banks  of  the  Enphratei  to 
Samareand  and  Pckin.  Some  of  the  Chines<c  emperors  favored  Christiani- 
ty, and  ordered  the  erection  of  numerous  churches.  Meanwhile,  the  aword 
of  Mohammedan  fanaticism  was  advancing  eastward.  Bagdad  fell  before 
it,  and  all  the  country  on  the  Euphrates;  then  Persia;  then  Caubul,  and 
the  regions  to  the  north.  The  Nestorian  church  being  thus  crushed  in  the 
seat  of  its  life  and  power,  its  missions  languished.  And  finally,  about  the 
year  1400,  Tamerlane,  who  has  been  called  "  the  greatest  of  conquerorat" 
swept  like  a  whirlwind  over  the  remains  of  Nestorian  Christianity,  prostrat- 
ing every  thing  in  his  course.  The  missions  in  China  had  not  only  IaB* 
giiished  for  want  of  support,  but  been  weakened  by  controversies  with  mie* 
sionaries  from  Rome,  and  still  further  by  the  expubion  of  the  Tartar  dynaiiy 
in  1369;  but  some  of  the  churches  still  existed.  Four  bishops  were  aentte 
China  in  1502,  and  in  1540,  Chinese  Nestorians  were  numerous  enough  to 
be  noticed  by  persecution.  In  the  region  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Nestorian 
churches  dwindled  under  Mohammedan  oppression,  and  were  divided  and 
weakened  by  the  intrigues  of  Rome.  They  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  hna* 
dred  thousands,  living  on  and  around  the  Koordish  mountains,  on  the  bor> 
ders  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  A  considerable  part  of  them,  having  submitted 
to  the  Pope,  are  under  a  Patriarch  appointed  by  him,  and  are  called  the 
"Chaldean  Church."  Another  considerable  portion  of  them  inhabit  the 
deep  and  almost  inaccessible  glens  of  the  Koordish  mountains.  Neitbef 
Turks  or  Persians  have  ever  been  able  to  bring  them  under  tribute.  EvetV  f 
mclik,  king,  or  rather  head  of  a  little  clan,  seems  to  be  perfectly  independ-  I 
ent,  except  so  far  as  they  all  yield  a  voluntary  obedience  to  their  Patnaich,  1 
Mar  Shimoon,  who  resides  at  Kochannes,  near  Joolamerk,  and  styles  him-  I 
self  "  Patriarch  of  the  East."  No  way  has  yet  been  discovered,  by  which  | 
missionaries  can  penetrate  through  the  Koords,  and  other  barbarous  people  ; 
that  surround  him,  to  his  residence.  The  Nestorians  of  Ooroomiah  ac- 
knowledge him  as  their  spiritual  head.  Many  of  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  are  found  in  their  practice,  and  in  books  which  they  nerer  suspect 
of  error ;  but  they  have  adopted  no  ultimate  standard  of  religious  truth  ex- 
cept the  Scriptures.  There  is  another  Nestorian  Patriarch,  Mar  Elias,  at 
El  Koosh,  near  Mosul,  the  ancient  Nineveh,  on  the  Tigris,  who  claims  a 
more  regular  ecclesiastical  descent  from  the  ancient  archbishops  Sehicia 
and  Ctesiphon,  than  that  of  Mar  Shimoon.  The  Nestorians  seem  to  ac- 
knowledge the  claims  of  cither,  or  of  both  alternately,  according  to  ciieuai* 
stances. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant,  arcompaniod  by  Mr.  Merrick,  leA  Constantinople  on 
the  ISth  of  August,  to  join  Mr.  Perkins  at  Tabreez.  Mr.  Perkins,  under- 
standing the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  way,  met  them  between  Trebi- 
zond  and  Erzeroom.  While  detained  at  Erzeroom,  the  Hon.  Henry  Ellis» 
British  Ambassador  to  Persia,  received  them  under  English  protection. 
They  reached  Tabreez  on  the  15th  of  October.  In  about  a  month,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Dr.  Grant  and  their  families  removed  to  Ooroomiah,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  20th  of  November.  Ooroomiah  is  the  ancient  Thebarma«  said 
to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  ancient  religion 
of  Persia.     It  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  about  ton  miles  from  the  Take 
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and  the  same  distance  from  themountains,  and  contains  about  20,000  in&alH 
itants.  The  surrounding  plain  is  exceedingly  fertile^  and  beautiful  with 
gardens  and  groves.  Here,  and  on  the  way,  the  Nestorians  received  tlu 
mission  with  joy.  The  bii^hop  Mar  Yohanna  and  the  priest  Abraham  had 
left  Mr.  Perkins  in  July,  and  each,  of  his  own  accord,  had  opened  a  schod 
for  teaching  English  in  his  native  village.  Some  of  the  boys  could  already 
read  parts  of  the  English  New  Testament  with  case  and  accuracy.  A  few 
of  these  boys  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  mission  school  at  Ooroomiah.  It  was 
proposed  that  Mr.  Perkins  should  instruct  a  Lancasterian  school  for  educat- 
ing teachers,  till  priest  Abraham  should  be  qualified  to  take  charge  of  it 
Here,  one  scholar  from  each  of  the  30  Nestorian  villages  was  to  be  boarded 
and  taught  gratuitously,  at  an  expense  of  about  twenty  dollars  a  year.  The 
Mohammedans,  seeing  these  preparations  for  the  education  of  their  Ghri^ 
tian  neighbors,  resentfully  asked,  "  Are  ire  to  be  passed  by  ?''  So  strong  was  , 
their  feeling  on  the  subject,  that  it  was  thought  best  for  Dr.  Grant  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  a  day  in  teaching  a  school  for  them.  An  hour  or  two  a  dav 
was  all  he  could  spare  ;  for,  from  his  first  arrival,  he  had  been  thronged  with  \ 
patients,  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  his  medical  skill.  Mar  Yohanna  wu 
liis  interpreter,  and  Mar  Gabriel,  another  priest,  took  his  place  as  teacher  of 
Syriac  and  learner  of  English.  A  Bible  class  was  commenced  ;  and  ontke 
27th  of  December,  Mar  Yohanna  was  present,  and  gave  a  sensible  and 
Christian  exposition,  in  Turkish,  of  the  Scripture  passage  under  consideiB- 
tion.  Both  he  and  Abraham  had  abroad y  begun  to  give  such  explanatiooi 
of  Scripture  to  their  congregations. 

Mr.  Merrick  remained  at  Tabrecz,  preparing  himself  for  his  future  labon 
by  the  study  of  the  Persian  language. 

Africa.  The  station  at  Cape  Palmas  was  named  Fair  Hope.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  after  repeated  attacks  of  the  fever,  became  acclimated ;  their 
health  was  good.  A  boarding  school  was  opened  with  fifteen  boys  and  four 
girls,  some  of  whom  were  from  a  distance  in  the  interior.  Mrs.  Wilson 
also  opened  a  school,  and  the  establishment  of  others  was  solicited.  Mr. 
Wilson  prepared  a  small  elementary  book  in  the  language  of  the  natives, 
which  was  printed  at  Monrovia  in  December.  • 

The  whole  mission  to  South  Eastern  Africa  found  it  necessary  to  land  at  ' 
Cape  Town,  February  5.  On  the  19th  of  ]\Iarch,  those  destined  to  the  Za-  , 
lus  of  the  interior,  commenced  their  journey  through  the  wilderness.  0&  ^ 
the  16th  of  May,  they  arrived  at  the  station  of  the  London  Missionary  So-  j 
tiety  at  Griqua  ^fown,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  Messrs.  Wright  1 
and  Hughes,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  learning  the  language  \ 
of  the  country,  and  other  preparations  for  their  future  labors.  ; 

The  missionaries  to  the  maritime  Zulus  remained  at  Cape  Town,  waiting 
for  the  termination  of  the  CafTre  war,  till  July.  On  their  departure,  the 
church  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Philip  made  them  a  donation  of  £45,  as  an 
acknowledgment  for  their  useful  labors  while  there.  They  arrived  in  Algoa 
Bay  on  the  7th  of  August,  and  were  hospitably  received  by  the  missionariei 
of  the  London  Society  at  Port  Elizabeth  and  Bethelsdorp.  On  the  7th  of 
December,  the  brethren,  leaving  their  wives,  sailed  for  Port  Natal,  on  a  pre- 
paratory visit  to  the  scene  of  their  future  labors. 

American  Aborigines.  The  history  of  these  missions  for  this  year  is 
brief. 

Many  of  the  Cherokees,  wearied  out  with  Georgian  oppression,  removed 
into  those  parts  of  their  country  within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina  nnd 
Tennessee.  A  small  party  in  the  nation,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the 
Ridge  family  and  Elias  Boudinot,  were  in  favor  of  ceding  their  lands  to  the 
United  States  and  removing  to  the  west.     Early  in  the  year,  the  Rer.  J.  F.' 
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Bcliernierhoni,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  agreed  witli  the  dclef;:at03 
jf  this  party  at  Washington,  on  the  outlines  of  a  treaty*  by  which  the 
Cherokee?  were  to  receive  a  country  at  the  west,  and  more  than  five  millions 
of  dollars  for  their  present  lands  and  improvcmenls.  Tlie  treaty  was  laid 
before  the  nation,  and  rejected.  Mr.  Sclierinerhorn  was  sent  to  expluin  it, 
and  procure  its  adoption.  He  labored  in  vain  till  December,  wlion  lie  induc- 
ed a  council,  composed  of  a  part  of  the  Kidp^e  party,  to  assent  to  tlie  treaty 
mthe  name  of  the  nation ;  but  the  nation  denied  their  authority  to  treat. 

By  these  political  troubles,  mi^5siona^y  labors  were  impeded  and  deranged, 
Imt  not  rendered  wholly  fruitless.  Preaching  was  attended  with  some  suc- 
cess, especially  at  Carmel  and  Candy's  Creek.  The  itinerant  teachers  were, 
loccessful.  /esse  had  14  schools,  with  253  pupils.  Stephen  Foreman  was 
ordained  by  the  Union  Presbyter}'  in  September.  During  the  same  month,  Dr. 
Batler  removed  from  Brainerd,  and  began  a  new  station  about  25  miles  east- 
ward, at  Red  Clay. — Mr.  Worcester  removed  in  April,  with  the  press,  to 
Dwight. 

Among  the  Cherokeos  of  the  Arkansas,  Mr.  Worrest(»r  spent  the  summer 
■KMtly  in  making  arrangements  for  printing,  and  Mr.  Washburn  was  absent 
in  New  England.  Towards  tbe  close  of  the  year,  tbe  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  again  manifez^t  at  Fairfield,  at  Dwight,  and  in  the  vicinity. 

Among  the  Choctaws,  the  year  oj)ened  with  favorable  indications  of  spirit- 
ual good ;  and  during  its  continuance,  the  various  branches  of  missionary 
labor  were  carried  on  with  moderate  success,  and  were  slightly  extended. 

There  was  no  considerable  change  in  the  Creek  and  Osage  missions. 
The  Osages  having  left  the  region  around  Harmony,  it  became  manifest  that 
the  station  must  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Dunbar  and  Mr.  Allis  continued  to  livcamonir  tbe  Pawnees,  traveling 
with  their  huntin^*^  parties,  and  learning  their  languiige  and  rbaracter. 

The  missionaries  to  tiie  Sioux,  or  Dakotas,  arrived  at  Fort  Snellincr  in 
May.  One  of  the  ofliccrs  at  llif^  Fort,  aided  by  tlie  airent  of  the  Fur  Coin- 
pan  v  and  others,  had  held  religious  meetings  on  the  Sabbath  and  taught  a 
SablwLth  School  throuGrh  the  winter.  Here  Dr.  Williamstn  and  Mr.  Sle- 
Tens  complied  witli  the  recpu'st  to  orcranizoa  rhnroh  of  11  iniMnlK;i*s,  includ- 
nig  one  olTicer  atid  seven  j)rivates  who  were  the  fruits  of  Christian  effort 
here  during  the  winter.  In  June,  ^Ir.  Stevens  commenced  a  missionary 
ttation  at  Lake  Harriet,  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Fort  Snelling.  Here 
two  pious  younir  men  by  the  name  of  Pond,  from  Connecticut,  had  lieen  la- 
\onng  successfully  for  a  year  or  two  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  They 
had  come  of  their  own  lu-ronl  ;  sent  by  no  society,  and  had  received  no  aid 
from  any  quarter,  except  the  use  of  a  team  and  some  agricultural  implements 
from  llie  U.  S.  agent.  Dr.  Williamson  removed  to  Lac  qui  Parle,  on  the  St. 
Feter^s  river,  aUiut  :200  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  in  July.  Schools  were 
tpened  at  both  stations. 

Explorations  beyond  the  Kocky  Mountains  were  resumed.  Dr.  Marcus 
Whitman  had  joined  Mr.  I^arker,  and  both  proceeded  to  St.  Louis  in  April. 
la  Auf^ist  they  had  arrived  at  the  Green  river,  a  branch  of  the  Colerado. 
Having  obtained  such  intelligence  as  warranted  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
father  west,  Dr.  Whitman  returned  to  make  arrangements  for  it.  Mr.  Par- 
ker continued  his  journey,  and  having  explored  the  regions  around  the  Co- 
Inmbia  river,  returned  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Cape  Horn  early 
in  1837.  His  published  account  is  extrernelv  interesting,  and  is  the  mo.st 
authentic  account  of  the  regions  which  he  explored. 

Early  in  JanuarVi  while  Mr.  Stevens,  of  the  Ojibwa  mission,  was  labor- 
ing for  a  season  at  Mackinaw,  an  awakeninp  commenced  in  the  school,  which 
soon  extended  to  the  garrison  and  the  village.     In  about  Iwo  nvoxv\.Vv«^  V^ 
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members  of  the  achool,  and  about  SO  others  appeared  to  be  bom  agsi 
June,  20  were  added  to  the  church,  and  other  additions  mre  expectet 

In  the  other  Indian  missions  there  were  no  considerate  changea, 
prosperous  or  adverse. 

Sandwich  Islands.  The  labors  of  the  mission  were  conducted  in 
with  no  very  remarkable  results.  Attention  to  preaching  slowly  inc: 
some  instances  of  con>cRion  occurred,  and  during  the  year  ending  in  Jt 
natives  were  odded  lo  ih^ehurches.  The  whole  number  receired  fr< 
beginning  was  no»i^i64,  of  whom  13  had  been  excommunicated,  ■ 
were  now  under  su^pe^ion  from  church  privileges.  The  young  princi 
at  last  been  drawn  away  by  the  king,  Kcr  brother,  and  was  among  I 
communicated.  Stil^hc  expressed  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  gosp 
there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  she  died  penitent. 

Schools  H'ere  taugbL  by  the  members  of  the  mission  at  a]l  the  si 
and  greater  numbers  of  children  were  induced  to  attend.  Near  the  c 
the  year,  HoapiH  iisuod  on  order,  requiring  all  the  children  over  foui 
of  age  on  Maui  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  exempting  the  teachers  from  al 
services.  The  High  School  at  Lahainaluna  had  1 18  students  in  geoe 
arithmetic,  trigonometry,  composition,  and  similar  studies,  and  a  emol) 
class  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  language.  They  wrote  more  ani 
for  the  paper  issued  from  their  press. 


The  reinforcement  sent  out  the  previous  December  arrived  on  tha 
June.  The  labors  of  the  mission  »'ere  gradually  extended  to  parti 
Islands  hitherto  neglected.  At  Koloa,  on  Kauai,  a  small  church  iraij 
in  April.  Here,  at  Ewa  on  Oahu,  and  at  the  new  stations  genenl 
most  rapid  improvement  was  observable. 

Miss  Brown,  soon  after  her  arrival  began  to  teach  spinning,  wesril 
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knitting'  at  Wailuku.  The  experiment  commenced  successfully.  Several 
of  the  chiefs  showed  great  interest  in  the  attempt,  and  some  cotton  was 
planted. 

Dr.  Chapin  embarked  for  the  United  States  in  November,  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  Mrs.  Chapin's  life. 
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The  annual  meeting  was  holdcn  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  on  the  14th,  15ih  and 
J6di  of  September.     There  were  present,  34  corporate  and   119  honorary 
ISieinbeTS.     An  assistant  Recording  Se:retary  being  needed,  Charles  Stoa- 
Idard,  Esq.  was  chosen.     Since  the  last  meeting,  20  male  and  23  female 
laissionaries  and  assistants  had  been  sent  out ;  and  there  were  64  under  ap- 
Epointment,  waiting  to  embark  for  stations  whore  their  labors  were  greatly 
t  needed.     The  receipts,  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  had  been  about  $176,000, 
[and  the  expenditures  more  than  $210,000  ;  leaving  the  Board  about  $39,000 
in  debt.*     This  state  of  things  was  not  wholly  unforeseen.     For  several 
years,  the  difficulty,  in  all  departments  of  Christian  effort,  had  been  to  find 
Men.     Every  demand   for  funds  had  been  met ;  not  without  hesitation  and 
•crutiny,  perhaps,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  made  evident  that  the  funds  were 
needed,  and  would  be  judiciously  expended.     The  Board,  therefore,  had 
called  for  men,  and  men  were  ofTering  themselves  in  unprecedented  num- 
bers.    Increasing  funds  were  needed,  solicited  and  given;  but  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increasing  need  of  them.     Hence  the  condition  of  the  treasury. 
In  view  of  it,  the  Committee  had  voted,  the  week  before  the  meeting,  to 
papd  a  circular  to  the  appointed  missionaries,  instructing  them  to  suspend 
preparations  for  their  departure  till  further  notice.     At  this  meeting,  it  was 
felt  that  a  crisis  had  come ;  that  the  funds  and  operations  of  the  Board  must 
be  greatly  and  permanently  increased  ;  or  that  a  check  must  be  given  to  the 
missionary  spirit,  which  should  render  offers  of  service  loss  frequent,  and 
iirbid  the  Committee  and  the  Missions  to  think  of  occupying  the  extensive 
fidds  of  useful  effort  which  were  opening  before  them.     The  feeling  ap- 
peared to  be  deep,  decided  and  universal,  that  the  work  must  be  made  to 
adrance,  and  that  funds  should  be  supplied.     Resolutions  were  adopted  en- 
LjPOuraging  the  Committee  to  send  out  all  the  missionaries  under  appoint- 
ment ;  and  the  indications  were  such  at  this  meeting  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  to  which  the  tidings  of  it  came,  that,  on  the  18th  of  the  next 
month,  the  Committee  resolved  to  do  it. 

'Early  in  the  year,  a  report  was  in  circulation,  that  the  Board  had  purchas- 
ed slaves,  and  now  held  them  in  slavery.     Having  learned  the  origin  of  the 

*  TIm  Board  had  alto  expended  for  Bible  and  Tract  Societiei,  |i 37,900,  received  froin  them ; 
■■h"f  ita  whole  disbunements  a  little  over  5248,000. 
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report,  the  Committee  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  Feb- 
niarv  23. 

"  Whereas,  in  fiJrmer  years,  some  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Board  among 
the  south  wes^tern  Indians*  have,  in  a  few  instances,  in  order  to  obtain  necessaiT 
labor  for  the  secular  concern^  of  their  stations,  contracted  with  persons  hold* 
ing  slaves,  to  pay  the  holders  the  estimated  value  of  the  services  of  the  per- 
sons ;  but  which  agreement  was,  in  each  case,  as  the  Committee  understand, 
in  compliance  with  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  slave,  previously  ascertained, 
to  labor  for  the  station  at  a  stipulated  price,  until  the  wages  should  amount 
to  the  sum  paid  for  the  ransom,  and  upon  the  full  understanding  and  ogree* 
ment  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the   time,  he  or  she  should  be  released  from 
all  servitude  to  any  pers^on  whomsoever ;  and  which  contracts  have  all  been 
completed,  except  in  two  or  throe  c#?e?,  where  it  is  not  known  that  the  term 
of  service  has  yet  expired ;  But,  as  it  has  appeared  to  the  Committee  that  Id 
consequence  of  those  lnin:?acti.ins,  the   Board  or  its  missionaries  have  been 
regarded  by  some  of  the  fricnd:s  of  missions  as  holding  slaves :  Therefore, 

**  Resolved,  that  the  missionaries  among  the  south-western  Indians  be  in- 
structed to  enter  into  no  more  such  contracts;  and  that,  if  there  be  any  pe^ 
sons  who  have  not  ycl  completed  the  term  of  service  specified  in  such  con- 
tracts, all  claims  to  their  further  services  be  relinquished." 

The  amount  of  the  mailor  is,  that  in  a  few  cases,  in  which  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  all  parties,  the  niissions,  at  the  request  of  the  slaves  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  mastors,  lent  the  slaves  money  to  purchase  their 
freedom  ;  taking  their  promise  to  repay  it  by  laboring  a  certain  length  of 
time  for  the  mission  ;  and  when  it  was  found  that  this  could  not  be  done 
without  incurring  the  reputation  of  slaveholding,  the  practice  was  discon- 
tinued. It  is  believed  that  every  such  contract, — and  it  is  known  that  nearly 
every  one, — was  the  means,  not  only  of  releasing  a  man  or  woman  from 
slavery,  but  of  rescuing  an  immortal  soul  from  the  bondage  of  Satan,  and 
from  the  pains  of  eternal  death. 

Mauratta  Missions.  Mr.  Allen  spent  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  itine- 
rating. He  visited  some  parts  of  the  Mahralta  country  where  no  misssion- 
ary  had  been  before.  At  Jahia,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  of  Hydra- 
bad,  he  drew  up  regulations  for  a  society  of  native  Christians,  by  which 
they  bound  themselves  to  hold  two  religious  services  every  week,  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  members  and  their  children  unable  to  read,  and  to  prac- 
tise Christian  kindness  towards  each  other  in  sickness  and  affliction.  On 
the  23rd  of  April,  he  baptised  three  Hindoos,  two  men  and  a  woman,  at  Ah- 
mednuggur.  The  mission  there  regarded  the  year  as  one  of  prosperity,  es- 
pecially in  the  success  of  the  boarding  school.  Mr.  Stone  returned  from 
Ceylon  to  Bombay  in  May,  with  health  improved.  Mr.  Graves  and  family 
resided  at  Malcolm  Poth,  the  only  station  where  the  climate  would  not  prove 
fatal  to  him.  He  was  employed  in  translating  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching 
to  a  few  Mahrattas  and  Chinese  convicts.  Mrs.  Graves  had  a  promising 
school  of  20  or  30  children.  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Monger,  near  the  close  of 
the  year,  visited  Jalna,  to  ascertain  whether  a  station  could  be  formed  there. 
Their  report  was  favorable,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Munger  should 
make  the  attempt. 

Tamul  Missions.  The  churches  connected  with  the  Ceylon  mission  re- 
ceived 62  members  this  year.  Of  these,  26  were  received  at  Batticotta, 
where.  Dr.  Ward  wrote  on  the  last  day  of  June,  15  or  20  appeared  to  have 
become  pious  within  the  last  three  months.  In  September,  there  was  a  sea- 
son of  special  interest  in  the  girls*  school  at  Oodooville.  It  commenced  in« 
prayer  meeting,  which  some  of  the  girls  had  maintained  for  many  months. 
One  evening,  their  desires  for  the  conversion  of  others  were  so  strong,  that 
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they  could  not  rest  till  they  had  conversed  with  some  of  their  impenitent 
schoolmates.  Several  instances  of  conversion  followed.  The  155  free 
schools,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  contained  6^72  pupils,  of  whom  994  were 
girls.  The  number  of  pupils  educated-  in  the  free  schools  of  the  mission, 
from  its  commeDcement  to  the  close  of  this  year,  was  estimated  at  15,500. 
The  Seminary  at  Batticotta,  now  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hoisington,  contain- 
ed 166  students.  In  October,  a  class  of  46  was  admitted,  who  were  selected 
from  130  candidates.  Of  the  rejected  applicants,  at  least  50  were  as  well 
fined  as  the  class  admitted  the  year  before  ;  showing-  that  the  desire  for  ad- 
was  raising  the  standard  of  education  in  the  district.  Of  the  grradu- 
if  we  may  use  the  term,  57  were  in  the  employment  of  the  American 
ions,  ten  were  employed  by  other  missions,  and  22  were  in  the  service 
sf  government.  The  most  afflictive  event  of  the  year,  was  the  death  of 
Nicholas  Permandpr,  one  of  the  native  preachers,  and  one  of  the  earliest  as- 
Mants  of  the  mission. 

Hr.  PooT,  having  resigned  the  charge  of  the  Seminary  at  the  commence- 
Ment  of  the  year,  removed  in  March  to  Madura.  lie  ardently  desired  to  be 
esgaged  more  directly  in  preaching  the  gospel ;  and  durinir  the  remainder 
«f  the  vear,  his  preaching  and  conversation  excited  no  little  attention  and 
hopeful  inquiry,  especially  among  intelligent  and  influential  men.  On  the 
SOm  of  October,  a  church  was  organized,  with  nine  native  members,  all 
6om  Jafiba.  Of  13  native  helpers,  eight  had  been  educated  at  Batticotta. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  37  schools  had  been  opened,  of  which  30  were  in 
•psiaiion  ;  nine  in  Madura  and  the  others  in  the  neighboring  villages.  They 
ciBiained  1 149  boys  and  65  girls. 

Mr.  Winslow  and  Mr.  D wight,  who  sailed  from  Philadelphia  in  Novem- 
bsr«  1835,  parted  on  their  arrival  at  Madras.  Mr.  D wight  joined  the  mis- 
flon  at  Ifadura  in  April,  and  in  November  commenced  a  new  station  at  Din- 
4egoU  some  distance  farther  north.  Mr.  Winslow  proceeded  to  Jaffna. 
Here,  according  to  instructions  from  the  Committee,  a  consultation  was  held, 
ud  Mr.  Winslow  and  Dr.  Scuddcr  were  designated  to  commence  a  mission 
It  Madras.  This  was  designed  principally  as  a  printing  and  publishing  es- 
bUishment,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Tamul  race.  Yet  other  labors  were 
Meded.  The  population  of  Madras  and  its  suburbs  was  estimated  at 
4l6j00O,  and  the  few  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  were 
ttiioas  that  the  brethren  should  enter  the  field,  so  that  some  of  them  might 
k  at  liberty  to  occupy  other  stations.  Mr.  Winslow  removed  to  Madras  in 
Imist,  and  Dr.  Scudder  in  September. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Henry  Cherry,  Edward  Cope,  Nathaniel  M.  Crane, 

Qnendon  F.  Muzzy,  William  Tracy,  and  F.  D.  W.  Ward,  Dr.  John  Steele, 

tih  their  -^vives,  embarked  at  Boston  on  the  23rd  of  November,  for  Madras. 

rkvas  expected  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  would  join  the  mission  at  Madura. 

/■LHall,  unable  to  bear  the  climate  in  any  part  of  India,  was  compelled  to 

Y  ttai  about  the  end  of  the  year,  and  arrived  at  New  York  in  April,  1837. 

I    Easterx  Asia.     The  missionaries  to  China  were  still  shut  out  from  in- 

I  toarse  with  the  people.     Proclamations  were  issued,  reviving  the  old  law 

Cast  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  was  suppo^:!ed  to  apply  to  the  mission. 
e  Romish  priests,  even  in  the  interior  provinces,  were  thus  expelled  from 
k  country.  The  distribution  of  books  was  almost  wholly  suspended.  The 
CUoese  printing  was  all  transferred  to  Singapore.  Public  worship  in  Chi- 
■e»  was  f^iven  up  for  the  present.  Still  time  was  usefully  employed  in 
■idy,  in  English  printing  at  Macao,  and  in  preparing  Chinese  works,  to  be 
(Rated  at  Singapore. 

Dr.  Parker's  Eye  Infirmarv,  in   September,  had  received   1912  pfftients, 
mi  had  eost  S1200,  all  of  which  had  been  contributed  by  resident  foreign- 
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ers.  It  was  fast  rising  in  the  esteem  of  the  Chinese,  and  for  the  fii 
procured  nearly  all  the  opportunities  enjoyed,  for  making  known  rel: 
truth.  The  brethren,  with  a  few  Christian  merchants  at  Canton,  plan 
missionary  voyage  along  the  coast  and  among  the  Islands  of  Easter 
South  Eastern  Asia,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  books  and  tract 
discovering  openings  for  Christian  effort.  The  Himmeleh  was  charter 
the  voyage,  and  sailed,  with  Mr.  Stevens  on  board,  on  the  3rd  of  Deo 
for  Singapore,  wher^  she  arrived  on  the  15th.  On  landing,  Mr.  St 
was  immediately  seized  with  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  in  about 
weeks.     His  loss  was  deeply  felt. 

South  Eastern  Asia.  At  Bankok,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  about  2 
volumes  had  been  distributed  among  the  Chinese,  and  Mr.  Johnson  hi 
t'lblished  a  school  for  Chinese  children,  after  his  return  from  Chants 
iti  May*  Only  Christian  books  were  used  in  the  school;  and  on  the 
biith,  the  parents  and  others  were  invited  to  come  together  and  hea 
preaching  of  the  gospel. 

On  the  24th,  the  mission  published  a  Siamese  tract  of  eight  pages 
taining  a  summary  of  the  law  of  God  and  the  gospel,  a  short  prayc 
three  hymns.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the  first  printing  ever  done  in  I 
About  4000  volumes,  from  the  press  at  Singapore,  distributed  by  dif 
missionaries,  constituted  the  whole  printed  literature  of  the  nation. 
tliere  was  a  prospect  of  its  increase.  The  chief  priest,  a  brother  i 
king  and  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom,  wished  to  procure  a  con 
printing  establishment,  with  Roman  type,  for  printing  the  Pali,  the  f 
language  of  the  Buddists,  in  the  Roman  character,  on  a  plan  invented  by 
sel^ 

Dr.  Bradley*8  medical  services  were  eagerly  sought.  He  was  often 
to  visit  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  other  distinguished  characters 
preferred  laboring  among  the  poor,  as  more  likely  to  promote  the  ca^ 
Christ.  His  dispensary  was  a  floating  building,  raised  above  the  wa 
a  raft  of  bamboos,  of  the  same  size  as  itself,  and  anchored  by  four  u] 
poLts,  at  the  corners.  Here  3800  patients,  of  all  classes,  and  from  all 
of  the  country,  had  received  medical  aid.  The  dispensary  was  opened 
with  prayer  and  religious  instruction  in  the  Siamese  language ;  and  < 
Sabbath,  Mr.  Robinson  preached  in  Siamese  to  one  or  two  hundred  he 

At  Singapore,  in  February,  the  printing  house  was  completed,  and  t 
printers  were  at  work.     The  usual  force  employed,  during  the  year, 
coypist,  eleven  block-cutters,  and  eight  or  ten  printers.     The  copyist 
out,  in  a  fair  hand,  the  work  to  be  printed.     This  was  then  transfen 
wooden  blocks,  much  as  prints  are  transferred  to  ornamental  boxes,  t 
and  the  like,  in  this  country.     The  block-cutters  then  cut  away  the 
not  covered  by  the  writing,  so  as  to  leave  the  characters  standing  out 
VwL     The  printer  then  laid  a  heap  of  paper  and  two  blocks,  eachconta 
a  page,  before  him  on  a  table,  spread  the  ink  over  them  with  a  brush 
a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  heap,  spread  it  carefully  over  the  blocks  and  | 
cd  it  down  gently,  and  the  work  was  done.     An  expert  workman  wouk 
print  2000  sheets  in  a  day. 

The  school  commenced  in  July  1835  was  continued,  having  about  12 
Another,  for  Canton  Chinese  boys,  was  opened  in  July  of  this  year, 
alnut  the  same  number  of  pupils. 

The  dispensary  was  closed  in  July.  The  missionaries  had  all  be 
convinced  that  it  cost  more  time  and  labor  than  its  religious  results  ^ 
justify  them  in  expending  upon  it.  Worship  on  the  Sabbath  was  then  ! 
.'trod  to  the  printing  house,  where  the  congregation,  of  about  25,  coa 
raostly  of  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  mission.     In  May,  Lean; 
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ittempted  preaching  in  the  streets,  but  proved  a  dull  preacher ;  showing  that 
^nins,  learning  and  piety  are  not  all  the  qualifications  that  a  preacher  needs. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  B.  Hope,  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Travelli,  and  Dr.  Stephen 
Fracy,  with  their  wives,  embarked  at  Boston,  July  1,  to  reinforce  this  mis- 
■on.  They  arrived  at  Singapore  on  the  17th  of  December.  It  was  expect- 
ed that  Dr.  Tracy  would  ultimately  join  the  mission  in  Siam. 

The  Rev.  William  Arms  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Robbins  were  expected 
to  commence  a  mission  on  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ; 
probably  on  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  frequent  wars  of  the  Dutch 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  rendering  that  region  unsafe,  Mr. 
'Arms,  in  June,  explored  the  western  coast  of  Borneo.  He  visited  Pontiana 
ttd  Sambas,  saw  the  Dyaks  in  their  own  villages,  and  gained  such  informa- 
iioa  as  rendered  the  expediency  of  a  mission  somewhat  doubtful.  In  No- 
itaiber,  he  returned  to  Singapore,  to  consult  on  his  future  course.  Here 
Mr.  Robbins,  who  with  his  wife  sailed  from  Boston  with  the  reinforcement 
for  Singapore,  met  him  in  December. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Elihu  Doty,  Jacob  Ennis,  Elbert 
Weriasand  William  Youngblood,  with  their  wives,  and  Miss  AzubaC.  Con- 
(Et,  sister  of  Mrs.  Ncvius,  teacher,  members  and  misssionaries  of  the  Re- 
imwd  Dutch  Church,  received  their  instructions  in  New  York  as  mission- 
aries of  the  Board  to  some  place  yet  to  be  selected  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
They  embarked  on  the  8th  of  June  for  Batavia,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
[Ifdi  of  September,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year,  according  to  their 
'Attractions,  in  the  study  of  the  Malay,  which  is  the  language  of  commerce 
Aionghout  those  islands,  and  in  acquiring  the  information  necessary  to  the 
jsdicious  selection  of  a  place  for  their  future  residence. 

Gbbece.     As  some  of  the  events  of  this  year  were  brought  to  pass  by 
deep  laid  secret  plans  nnd  dark  intrigues,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  whole 
will  ever  be  fully  understood.      A  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  at 
Sjra,  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  form  at  Paris  and  sent  to  Greece,  where  it 
kelped  to  raise  a  great  excitement  acrainst  '*  the  Americans,"  as  all  mission- 
■ries  were  now  called.     This  was  followed  up  by  repeated  blasts  from  the 
"Gospel  Trumpet,"  a   newspaper  edited  by  Gertnanos,  and  zealous  for  the 
Greek  Charch.     The  zoal  of  the  ijjrnorant  and  superstitious  was  inflamed  by 
pfetended  miracles  and  rovt?lations  at  Naxos.    Absurd  stories  were  circulated, 
•ome  of  them  by  professed  oyc-witncsses,  of  attempts  to  make  the  girls  in  the 
•chool  at  Syra*  **  Americans,"  by  sealing  them  on  the  arm  ;  and  how  one  of 
them  refused  to  be  sealed,  and  two  horns  j.rrew  out  of  her  head ;  and  how  they 
took  a  boy  into  a  dark  room  and  catechi.scd  him,  and  he  saw  the  devil  there, 
and  was  frightened  out  of  his  senses.     It  was  said,  too,  that  "  the  Ameri- 
cans** were  acting  hypocritically ;  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  make  pro- 
selytes from  the  Greek  Church,  and  to  change  the  religion  of  the  country, 
while  they  professed  the  contrary.      It  is  not  known,  however,  that  any 
Word  or  deed  of  any  missionary  sent  out  by  the  Board,  was  ever  rnade  the 
fRtext  for  any  of  these  accusations.     By  such  means,  mobs  were  raised,  the 
ichools  at  Syra  were  broken  up,  but  soon  went  on  upon  a  smaller  scale,  and 
missionary  operations  were  interrupted  by  violence  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
The  missions  of  the  Board,  however,  suffered  nothing  from  actual  violence, 
ucept  the  breaking  of  some  of  Mr.  Riggs'  windows  by  individuals,  without 
iny  public  commotion.     Some  leading  Greek   publications  ascribed  these 
tamalts  to  the  Greek  clergy,  and  were  very  severe  upon  them  for  oppo.^  ng 
Ifce  efforts  of  " the  Americans"  to  promote  education.     The  local  authoritits 
iwre  generally  prompt  in  putting  down  riots  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 

;  •  EtUblished  by  Mr.  Brewtr,  but  now  belonginf  to  ibe  Chorcb  Missionary  Society. 
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year,  Gcrmanos  was  arrested  for  exciting  ihcm,  and  confined  in  a  distali 
monastery.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Mr.  King  disposed  of  more  than  4S,OOI 
copieH  Testaments,  school  books  and  tracts  in  Modern  Greek,  mostly  for  thi 
use  of  schools,  during  the  year,  and  Mr.  RigJjs  nearly  200b  more ;  thf 
schools  were  continued  without  interruption,  and  Mr.  King's  Greek  congre- 
gation on  the  Sabbath  slowly  increased. 

The  Rev.  Nathan  Benjamin,  with  his  wife,  sailed  from  Boston  in  July, 
and  joined  the  mission  at  Argos  on  the  15th  of  November. 

Constantinople.  Civilization  was  advancing  rapidly  among  the  Turks. 
The  Lancasterian  schools  ii\  the  barracks  at  Dolma  Baktche  and  Scatari, 
were  carried  on  in  splendid  style,  and  with  remarkable  success.  The  m* 
sionarics  were  invited  to  attend  a  public  examination,  and  Azim  Bey  pulh 
licly  declared  that  the  Turks  were  indebted  to  them  for  every  thing  of  the 
kind.  Some  of  the  Turks  hoped  that  such  schools  would  soon  become  com- 
mon throughout  the  empire.  Other  improvements  were  introduced.  Two 
steamers  ran  every  week  to  Smyrna,  and  one  to  Trebizond,  and  one  to  Gt- 
latz  on  the  Danube  every  fortnight;  and  a  stage  coach,  or  carriage  of  somi 
sort,  ran  from  Scutari  about  60  miles  eastward  to  Nicomedia.  The  Frank 
system,  too,  of  guarding  aprainst  the  plague  by  quarantine,  was  extensifcly 
adopted.  They  were  just  becoming  acquainted  with  America,  "the  new 
world,"  which  was  thought  a  wonderful  place.  An  American  naval  archi- 
tect had  just  built  a  splendid  frigate,  which  was  now  the  flag  ship  of  the 
Turkish  admiral.  Jews  cried  **  American  cotton"  for  sale.  One  cried 
cakes,  "made  with  American  butter;"  another,  at  a  festival,  cried  "good 
American  water;"  and  another,  showing  an  ostrich,  called  it  an  "American 
bird." 

The  Greek  Patriarch  at  Constantinople  denounced  the  schools  in  his  en- 
cyclical letter ;  and  ecclesiastical  committees  were  appointed  in  every  city 
under  his  jurisdiction,  to  regulate  the  clergy  and  superintend  schools.  At 
Constantinople,  where  there  were  thousands  who  were  Greeks  by  descent, 
but  not  by  religion,  tho  mission  schools  suffered  less  from  this  movement 
than  in  some  other  places.  It  was  observed  with  some  surprise,  that  the 
preaching  in  the  Greek  churches  this  winter  was  unusually  evangelical. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  Mr.  Schaufflcr  had  a  German  congre- 
gation of  about  20,  of  whom  four  were  esteemed  recent  converts — ^truly  pi- 
ous. One  of  them  was  of  Jewish  descent.  In  April  he  visited  his  parents 
and  relatives  at  Odessa,  where  he  remained  till  October.  The  Rusnn 
government  granted  him  permission  to  preach  to  Protestants,  but  not,  ua  hi 
had  hoped  and  requested,  to  Jews.  His  labors  were  the  means  of  an  interei^ 
ing  revival  of  religion  among  the  Protestants  in  that  vicinity,  which  contiii< 
ued  into  the  next  year. 

Tiie  most  interesting  work  was  among  the  Armenians;  bat  Trom  tin 
mode  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  mostly  by  the  Armenians  themselvesi  ui| 
great  degree  by  private  conversation,  at  social  visits  of  friends  and  relatUHMl 
by  priests  and  laj^nen  enlightened  in  various  degrees,  its  progress  cannot 
definitely  stated*  Some  said  that  the  "  evangelical  party,"  or  "  eran| 
infidels,"  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  amounted  to  800,  which  was 
less  an  enormous  exaggeration.  Five  or  six  of  the  most  influential  of 
priests  in  the  capital  were  known  to  be  decidedly  cvangelical»  and 
were  hoard  of  in  distant  cities  and  villages.  Except  when  intermpted 
the  plague,  tho  schools  flourished,  and  Hohannes,  already  high,  was  still 
ing  m  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

Asu  Minor.     At  all  the  stations,  Smyrna,  Scio,  Broosa  and  TrebiL 
the  missions  found  themselves  hedged  in  by  ecclesiastical  opposition.     Tli 
Greek  Patriarch's  encj^lical  letter  cut  them  off,  almost  wholly,  from  intef* 
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course  with  that  people,  and  they  met  some  opposition  from  Armenian  cle 
especially  at  Broosa.  At  Smyrna,  the  Greek  eclesiastical  committee 
ceedcd  in  breaking  up  eight  schools,  containing  600  or  800  children,  an 
compelling  some  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  mission  to  enter  t 
service  as  teachers ;  for  such  an  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  cause  of 
ucation,  that  this  committee  was  compelled  to  carry  it  on.  One  of 
female  teachers  pressed  into  their  service  was  esteemed  truly  pious.  ' 
committee  also  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  school  books ;  and  it ' 
manifest  that  their  own  operations  must,  in  a  considerable  degree,  be  b€ 
along  by  the  current  which  the  mission  had  set  in  motion.  Mr.  Ad 
opened  a  school  for  Armenian  girls ;  but  an  Armenian,  hostile  to  the  ii 
sion,  appealed  to  liic  national  pride  of  his  countrymen,  saying  that  it  wi 
disgrace  to  bo  thus  dependent  on  The  charity  of  foreigners ;  and  the  Armi 
ans  took  the  school  into  their  own  hands,  and  refunded  what  had  been 
pended  on  it.     The  school  for  Greek  boys  remained,  and  the  printing 

fiartmenl  was  doing  well.  The  mission  at  Broosa  opened  a  school  at  F 
adar,  but  both  this  and  that  at  Demir  Tash  were  broken  up  by  ecclesiast 
interference. — Mr.  Jackson  and  his  wife  arrived  at  Trebizona  in  August 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Truth  appeared  to  be  making  progress  tlowl] 
and  around  Beyroot.  A  small  number,  mostly  Druzes,  were  seriously  thoQj 
ful,  and  three  or  four  wished  to  unite  with  the  church.  Kasim,  the  a 
Druze  who  continued  his  attendance  on  tho  Arabic  preaching  when  theiO 
ers  fell  off  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  was  arrested  as  an  apostate  fi 
Mohammedanism,  imprisoned,  and  threatened  with  death.  He  steadihpi 
clared  himself  a  christian,  and  gave  directions  for  the  disposal  of  hiflli 
properly  after  his  execution.  By  the  interference  of  SoleimanPashayat 
request  of  the  American  consul,  he  was  released,  after  a  confineroeB 
seventeen  days.  Mr.  Thompson  spent  the  summer  at  Brumannah*  on  Ma 
Lebanon.  I'he  Maronite  Emeers  of  the  village,  at  the  command  of  ll 
Patriarch,  forbade  all   intercourse   with  him  ;  and  even  the  food  w^ 


servant  had  brought  was  taken  away  by  force.  The  consul  again  ami 
to  the  Egyptian  authorities,  and  the  Emeers  were  compelled  to  desist  Q 
their  annoyances.  In  July,  the  Greek  Patriarch's  encyclical  letter  was  A 
by  the  Greek  bishop  at  Beyroot.  The  bishop  expressed  great  gratitnli 
the  mission  for  establishing  schools  and  waking  them  up  to  the  subject; 
now,  he  said,  they  must  lake  the  work  into  their  own  hands.  He  wo 
establish  schools,  and  his  people  mu.st  su])ponthem  and  send  their  childr 
The  missionaries  told  their  Greek  n^i^hhors  tliai  this  would  be  all  ri^ 
and  quite  agreeable  to  them,  if  done  thorouLrhly  niid  in  good  faith.  1 
mission  schools  were  near!}*  all  broken  up  for  a  lime;  but  lx?fore  the  end 
the  year,  iheybe^anto  revive. 

As  more  Arabic  type  were  needed,  and  as  none  had  ever  been  made  o 
forming  exactly  to  the  Arabic  idea  of  perfect  elegance,  it  was  decided  l] 
Mr.  Smith  should  visit  Smyrna,  to  make  arrangements  for  their  manuf 
ture  at  the  foundry  of  the  mission.  The  ht»alth  of  Mrs.  Smith,  too,  reqi 
ed  a  voyage  at  sea.  They  embarked  in  June.  The  vessel  was  wrecl 
on  the  coast  of  Caramania,  and  they  barely  escaj)ed  with  their  lives  i 
desert  shore,  where  they  suflercd  much  before  they  could  pursue  their  t 
age.  These  hardships  hastened  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Smith  for  a  bet 
world.     She  died  at  Smyrna,  near  tlie  close  of  September. 

Mr.  Lanneau  arrived  at  Jerusalem  early  in  May.  Little  could  be  di 
during  the  year.  The  school  for  Mohammedan  girls  continued.  So 
encouraging  attempts  to  establish  schools  in  the  vicinity  were  defeated 
ecclesiastical  opposition. 

The  mission  in  Cyprus  made  steady  progress.     The  archbishop  of  t! 
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island  ia  not  subject  to  the  Pntrinn-h,  and  ihercrore  wns  not  compelled  lo 
obey  the  encyclical  letter.  For  a  time,  the  p'enernl  mnvemenl  in  tlie  Greek 
Church  against  the  missions  opponred  to  fill  him  ami  hia  cler^^y  with  !iiis- 
picion  ;  but  a  visit  and  explanatinns  from  Air.  I'cn^e,  the  leMimoiiv  of  Luke 
Zenocnilcs,  who  accompanied  him,  and  especially  the  fncl  that  ThemiMo- 
rlu,  whose  character  n-as  well  and  fiivorably  known,  had  actually  opened 
lAchool  in  connexion  with  the  mission,  di.wlled  all  apprehensions;  and 
the  mission,  and  especially  the  school  under  Tliemislocles,  received  the  dc- 
dde<)  approbation  of  the  arehbishnp  and  of  the  most  influenlint  Ureeks. — 
The  Rev.  Daniel  Lndd  and  his  wife,  who  embarked  at  Boston  July  16, 
joined  this  mifision  on  the  38th  of  October. 

Peksu,     The  mi<:sion  to  the  Nestorians  enjoyed  nLtinlernipted.prnsperi- 
ty.     The  Nesiorian  clergy  considered  llieir  nation  as  having  "wandered 


fcr  from  the  ri^'ht  wav,"  and  prized  the  mission  and  ils  inslruclions  as  aids 
in  relurning'  to  it.  The  i-thooi,  or  li'acliers'  seniiiiary,  wiis  opened  on  the 
19th  of  January.  In  Miiy,  it  hud  40  selLolars,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  44. 
I  There  were  also  three  free  schools,  containini,^  93  pupils,  of  whom  eight  were 
[  females.  Several  of  the  cIit^-  resided  wiih  thu  mission,  and  conducted 
worship  once  on  each  Sabbath  in  their  own  language.  At  tliiK  service,  a 
mtion  of  Scripture  was  read,  which  llicy  had  previoiislv  studied  with  Mr. 
nrkins,  and  its  meaning  was  explained  and  euforred.  The  tninslalion  of 
the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  people  was  commenced  on  the  15th  of 
Febraarv.  Dr.  Gmnl  was  overwhelmed  wiih  applications  for  medical  ser- 
TJces.  Several  successful  operations  for  blindne.-^s  from  cularact,  which  had 
before  been  thought  incurable,  spread  his  fame  far  ami  wide. — In  October,  a 
brother  and  an  uncle  of  the  King  of  Persia  visited  the  mis^sion,  and  became 
■cqaainted  with  the  school,  and  the  next  day,  unsolicited,  sent  a  tirman, 
commending  the  mission,  and  commanding  the  povenior  to  protect  it  from 
■II  evil. 

Mr.  Merrick  left  Tabreez  in  June,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Hoemle  and 
Schneider,  of  the  Basle  missionary  society,  on  bis  exploring  mission  among 


nisToRy  or  trk  auskicin  board. 


the  Mohommedaris  nf  Plt^Im.  'They  visited  Teheran,  and  then  IniabBn, 
where  a  mob  was  excited  by  ihc  report  timt  Franks  had  come  to  attoclc  their 
Tcliij'ion.  The  govi'rnor  dispersed  the  mob,  and  placed  a gunrd  of  30  ■oldien 
nrnund  tlicir  dnvllitig-.  Tliu  Germans  soon  returned  to  Tabreez,  and  Hr. 
Merrick  proceeded  to  Sliirn/,  wbere  be  epent  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

AKiticA.t  MissKiNH.  At  F^iir  Hope.  (Cape  I'al mas,)  o  school  house  was 
buili,  a  bnnrding;  M'horil  mni'.itntued  with  good  prospects  of  success,  and  four 
day  schools  were  eslablishml  in  ihe  vicinity  umler  colored  teachers;  all 
the  schools  contiiinincf  about  100  pnpils.  Mr.  Wilson  wrote,  August  34| 
that  n  church  bud  btlely  lieen  organized,  with  six  merobers,  some  of  whom 
wert  einplovod  as  teachers.  Sevcml  journeys  were  made  into  the  interior, 
by  which  the  counlrv  was  found  more  fnvoruble  to  mtsxionary  operalioai 
than  bad  U-en  suppo:<.>d.  The  Rev.  David  Wbilo  and  his  wife,  and  Mr. 
Ueiijnmin  Van  UensK<<Iuer  Jiimes,  a  colored  printer,  emtiarkcd  nt  Baltimore, 
October  31,  will)  a  press  and  Ivpes,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Palmas  on  the  25th 
of  December. 

In  soulh  eastern  Africa,  the  missions  to  the  Zuhi:<  were  commenced.  Mr. 
Lindlcy  and  Mr.  Venable  left  Griqua  Town  on  the  2:Jd  of  January,  arrifed 
at  Mosikn  in  May.  Here,  near  llie  ridge  wbicb  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Indian  ocean,  in  a  fertile  valley  about  15  miles 
across,  lived  the  savage  chief,  whom  the  French  missionaries  called  "the 
terrible  Moseiekalsi."  Two  of  them  had  aitempied  a  mission  here  in  1831, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Bubarooisi ;  but  the  mission  was  broken  up 
when  Moselekatsi  drove  ibcm  away  and  look  possession  of  the  valley.  Tm 
chief  seemed  pleased  with  the  arrival  of  the  misiiion,  and  oppoinicd  them* 
residence. 

Dr.  Wilson  arrived  by  way  of  Kurnman  with  the  other  members  of  the  iui»> 
sion,  and  in  June  they  commenced  their  residence  at  Mosika.  The  mod 
floors  of  their  iiuts  were  not  sufliciently  dried,  and  nearly  all  of  them  wiiie 
seized  with  fevers,  which  proved  fatal  to  Mrs.  Wilson  on  the  18th  of  Se^ 
tember. 

Dingaan  gave  (he  brethren  of  the  maritime  mission  leave  to  settle  in  hil 
country,  but  proposed  that  they  shonid  reside  at  Natal,  till  he  could  see  iho 
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t  of  their  school.  They  returned  to  Port  Elizabeth  for  their  families 
efaraary.  On  the  24th  of  that  month,  Mrs.  Grout  was  removed  by  con- 
ation to  a  better  world.  The  survivors,  after  a  journey  of  two  months, 
vd  at  Port  Natal  on  the  21st  of  May.  Here  a  station  was  commenced 
a  achool  was  opened,  which  flourished  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Adams. 
■ne.  Dingaan  gave  permission  to  establish  a  station  in  the  interior,  and 
fhat  he  himself  would  learn  to  read.  Mr.  Champion  accordingly  re- 
■A  to  Ginani,  September  26,  where  he  commenced  a  school  with  seven 
JiUai  four  girls,  whom  Dingaan,  the  despot  of  the  whole  people,  had 
'   be  instructed. 

Mmsions.     The  mission  to  the  Cherokces  struggled,  with  some 

^  asainst  a  current  of  adverse  influences,  which,  on  the  whole,  ap- 

ta  06  carrying  the  nation  backward.     In  May,  eight  were  added  to 

in  Carmei,  and  four  at  Brainerd.     Some  were  admitted  at  other 

The  greater  part  of  the  Cherokees  having  removed  from  the 

af  Carmei,  the  church  was  dissolved,  57  of  its  members  transferred 

':  at  Brainerd,  and  the   station   closed.     Mr.  Butrick  removed   to 

in  May.     Miss  Sawyer's  school  at  Running  Waters  was  also 

The  boarding  school^  at  Brainerd,  the  first  establishment  of  the 

among  the  Indians,  was  closed  about  the  1st  of  March  ;  but,  at  the 
iM  reouest  of  the  people,  Mrs.  Butrick  opened  a  school  there  in  the 
imer.  The  schools  of  itinerant  teachers  seemed  to  be  the  most  flourish- 
pait  of  the  mission.  Jesse  had  440  schol^^s ;  and  a  member  of  the 
veil- church  was  appointed  as  his  assistant. 

lie  business  of  the  old  Choctaw  mission  having  been  closed,  Mr.  Kings- 
f  removed  in  February  to  Eaglctown,  the  station  formerly  occupied  by 
Wood,  who  commenced  a  new  station,  which  was  called  Greenfield. 
mt  3000  or  4000  Choctaws  still  remained  in  their  old  country,  poor,  de- 
seless.and  surrounded  with  temptations.  The  Board  received  $4,611,31 
a  the  United  States'  government  for  its  improvements  at  the  abandoned 
ioDS.  In  the  new  Choctaw  country,  the  annual  report  for  this  year  men- 
is  13  schools,  six  of  which  were  taught  by  natives,  and  all  containing 
I  scholars  ;  and  four  churches,  with  221  members.  It  was  a  year  of  quiet, 
h  but  little  change. 

rhere  was  another  revival  amonsf  the  Arkansas  Cherokces,  at  Dwight 
I  Fairfield,  during  the  winter.  Eighteen  were  added  to  the  church  at 
irfield,  during  the  year  ending  in  October.  Besides  the  mission  schools, 
ich  were  as  pros^perous  as  formerly,  the  Cherokees  hired  Mr.  Redfield, 
aaerly  of  the  Osage  mission,  to  teach  a  scliool  at  Union  ;  the  expense  to 
paid  out  of  their  annuity.  The  station  at  the  Forks  of  the  Illinois  prov- 
;  unhealthy,  it  was  removed  about  three  miles,  to  Park  Hill,  a  place  se- 
led  by  Mr.  Worcester,  as  the  site  for  the  printing  olFice.  He  removed  in 
cember. 

Fwo  books  were  printed  in  the  Creek  language  at  Boston,  and  one  at  the 
erokee  press ;  and  a  number,of  the  people  had  learned  to  read.  But  dis- 
itions  prevailed  among  themselves ;  their  relations  to  the  United  States' 
remment  were  irritating ;  they  were  distracted  and  vexed  by  the  opera* 
IS  of  three  missions  of  different  sects ;  some  white  men  labored  to  in- 
ase  the  disaffection  ;  and  finally  several  of  the  chiefs  petitioned  to  the 
ited  States'  Agent  in  the  vicinity,  to  have  all  missionaries  removed 
n  their  country.  On  the  9th  of  September,  the  agent  issued  an  order  for 
t  purpose,  which  put  an  end  to  missions  among  the  Creeks.  No  charge 
unchristian  or  immoral  conduct  was  brought  against  any  missionary  of 
Board. 
ly  various  treaties  with  the  United  States'  government,  nearly  all  the 
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Osarea  had  boon  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  missionary  stations,  while 
Bctllers  were  coming  in,  and  wliisikey  was  reducing-  the  few  remaining  Lh 
dians  to  poverty  and  wretchedness.  It  was  not  known  that  an  adult  Oaagt 
had  been  couverU'd,  and  of  the  few  that  had  been  educated,  most  seemed 
disposed  to  resume  their  savage  character.  Harmony  and  Hopefield  wew 
nbandonedf  the  missionaries  and  assistants  were  dismissed,  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Reqim,  farmer  and  catechist  at  Boudinot,  alone  remained.  Mr.  Dodge  and 
Mr.  Jones  were  employed  by  the  American  Home  Missionary  Societj,  n 
missionaries  to  tlie  whites  in  that  vicinity. 

The  missionaries  to  the  Pawnees  spent  this  year  much  like  tbcpreoeA^. 
Early  in  the  sp^in;L^  Dr.  Benedict  Satterlee  and  his  wife  and  Miss  F^iMi 
afTianced  to  Mr.  Allis,  left  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  to  join  the  mission.  Mrs.  SatW* 
lee  died  in  April,  at  Liberty,  ^lissonri,  before  reachinjj  the  Pawnee cqdbI^ 
An  elementary  book  of  7-1  j)afres  in  the  Pawnee  language  had  beeofn^ 
pared,  and  Mr.  Dunbar  visited  New  England  in  the  autumn,  to  superinMll 
the  printing.  ' 

The  mission  to  the  Indians  on  the  Oregon  river  was  commenced.  Dt 
Whitman  set  out  on  his  return  to  them  early  in  the  spring,  accompanied  W 
his  wife,  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  SpalJinfjf  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  W illiam  K 
Gray.  After  a  journey,  estimated  at  2,320  miles  from  the  western  boundary 
of  Missouri,  tliey  arrived  at  llieir  destined  field  of  labor  in  September. 
They  were  much  asi-i.sted  on  their  way  b}'  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  AinerJ- 
can  rur  Company  and  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  some  of  whom  were  their 
companions  during  the  whole  journey.  Some  of  the  Nez  Pcrces,  whom  -^ 
Mr.  Parker  had  encoura«red  to  expect  missionaries  about  this  time,  traveled 
several  days  to  meet  them  and  conduct  them  to  their  country.  They  were 
received  with  kindness  and  promises  of  aid  at  the  Englisn  settlements  at 
Forts  Walla  walla  and  Vancouver.  Mr.  Spalding  commenced  his  residence 
among  the  Nez  Perces  about  the  last  of  November,  and  Dr.  Whitman  among 
the  Bayuses  on  the  10th  of  December. 

The  Ojibwa  mission  was  advancinir  slowly.  Four  books  in  that  language, 
all  containing  343  pai^fos,  wore  printed  at  Boston,  in  editions  of  500  copies 
each.  One  of  them  was  a  book  of  hymns,  by  Peter  Jones,  a  native  Metho- 
dist preacher,  whose  visit  to  Enjiflaiul  and  marriage  there  had  escited  no 
little  attention  on  both  sidi'S  of  the  Atlantic.  During  the  year,  there  were  sea- 
sons of  special  seriousness,  and  several  instances  of  conversion.  Several 
of  the  Indians,  too,  bei::in  lo  cultivate  the  soil  and  raise  cattle,  and  were 
thus  comfortahly  sn[)plied  with  food,  when  their  countrymen  were  in  wanL 
The  family  at  Yellow  Lake  was  removed  in  May,  about  50  miles  west  south 
west,  to  Pokegnma. 

The  history  of  the  other  missions  to  the  American  Indians  presents  noth- 
ing of  special  interest,  unless  it  be  a  proposal  of  the  United  States'  govern- 
ment to  the  Stockbridge  tribe,  to  remove  once  more,  and  settle  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Sandwich  Islands.  All  the  departments  of  missionary  laliors  went  on 
with  a  quiet  efticiency,  which  indicated  strength  and  promised  success. 
During  the  year  ending  in  June,  212  were  received  into  the  churches.  Let- 
ters written  later  in  the  year  mention  other  admissions;  as  eight  at  Waialua 
in  August,  and  13  at  Kjiilua  in  November.  The  17  congregations  on  the 
Sabbath  had  an  average  attendance  of  11,500,  or  about  900  each.  Only 
three  of  them  had  so  few  as  300  each.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year» 
pome  of  the  stations  enjoyed  the  evident  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  es- 
pecially the  High  school  a't  Lahainaluna.  The  first  class  that  entered  this 
seminary,  32  in  number,  completed  their  studies  this  year,  and  20  or  30  of 
these  "  graduaU's"  were  employed  as  school-maMers,\rcnerally,  with  good 
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The  people  erected  scverni  scliool  houses,  nnil  ticgun,  for  the  first 
D  asiisl  sysiPmaliralW  in  the  support  of  llie  teachers  by  their  own 
ity  contrilnitions,  witnont  the  commnnd  of  ihe  chiefs.  The  semi- 
y  religious  newspaper  had  3000  subwnbers.  The  manufacture,  sale, 
•e  of  ardent  spirits  was  suppressed,  except  at  Oahu,  where  the  king 
we  diKtiileries.  Several  prog-shops  at  Honolulu  were  given  up.  One 
1  by'SS  shipmaslcrs,  and  nrioihi-r  iiy  the  chitfa  and  more  than  3000 
people,  were  pn;seiiiL'd  to  llie  liing,  requesting  ilie  suppression  of  this 


Mands  wns  di-creasin?.  A  cpn-us  in  lft32,  gave 
oilior  in  l><J(),  gave  i0S,.'ifl7;  making  a  decrease 
Siill,  as  tlic  number  of  thildrcn  was  increasing, 
n  of  i|i'|inpiiliiiinn  must  In;  less  ihnn  formerly, 
inari.'s  on  ihesa  Islaiidfi  was  nlfpadv  large,  in  pro- 
;  lint  to  Ini^ien  the  lime  w)[en  the  Board  might 


■.hit 


population  of  tli 
3  inhabtianl?.  A 
■34  in  four  years. 
i  seem  ihat  the  r 

number  of  mis- 

to  the  pnpiilaiion  ;  lint  to  Ini^ien  the  lime  wli 
IW  ils  rare  from  the  Islands  and  leave  llii-ni  1o  ll 

to  Fend  oui  a  Pironf  n'infor^-fn.iT.I.     The   R. 

T,  C.nde,  K-^■.  .Murk  h.-s.  Rov.  Timmav  Lafon, 
nn;  Dr.  Sctli  L.  .\ndrr-ws;  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Unstle, 
tendent;  M.'ssr.^.  Kdward  Xi-.uh-v.  Amos  S.  tVioke,  K.lward  .Tohn- 
OTlon  O.  Knai.i),  Edwin  I.n,-ke.  CharlL-s  .McDonaM,  Bolhiiel  Mnnn, 
n  S.  Van  Dnz^.'e,  Aimer  Wik-OK,  Miss  Marnn  M.  Smith,  and  Miss 
3.  Smith,  teachers  failed  from  Boston  on  thi-  1 1th  of  December.  It 
finitely  undert<lood,  that  ihe  teachers  were  to  remain  teachers,  and 
not  attempt  to  make  their  way  into  the  ministry.  This  was  neees- 
1  order  lo  s.'rure  a  |ieriiiiinenl  supply  of  learh..Ts.  ami  lo  Iteep  their 
from  being  drawn  avsay  from  their  proper  cinployriient. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX.  :. 

I 

1837*  Fiaancial  dittresf .  Reduction  of  missions.  Annoal  Meeting  at  Newark.  Retora  of  iri| 
sionaries.— Mahrattas.  New  stations.  Curtailments.  Subscriptions  in  India. — Tamol  sisdMl 
reduced.  Aid  fiom  government.— China.  Voj^age  to  Japan.— ^Singapore.  Vojace  of  the  HU 
melch  — Netherlands  India,  Restrictions  by  the  Dutch  aovernmenl.— Greece.  Iiissioa  at  Aa| 
o)»olis.  Gymnasium  closed.— Constantinople.  High  scnool  broken  up.  School  onder  HdMJ 
ness,  at  Hass  Koy. — Conversions  at  Hroosa.— Smyrna.  Missionary  Conference.^-Syr'^  "^ 
ciesiastical  opposition  overruled.  Cholera  at  Jerusalem.  Preaching  commeBced  tbere. 
in  Cyprus,  iranMfcrred  to  the  Greeks. — Nestorians.  Constant  proeress.  Papal  misstoa. 
king*s  uncle. — West  Africa.  Death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White.  Schools-— redaeed.—Zulas. 
rior  mission  broken  up.  New  stations. — Indian  missions.  Carmcl  abandoned.  Uopefirfdi 
Mackinaw  relinquished.  Revival  among  the  Stockbridge  and  New  York  Indians.  Deaik  efj 
Sattcrlcc.  Small  pox.  Encouraging  prospects  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.^-Sandwich.' 
ands.  Reinforcement.  Conversions  on  (he  vo^'age.  Return  of  the  Jesuits,  riots^  and  bMM  __ 
the  British  dag.    Progress  in  education  and  civilization.    Religion  steadily  advanang .  ^ 

This  year  will  long^  be  remembered,  as  a  year  of  peculiar  financial  di|| 
tress  throughout  the  commercial  world ;  and  the  Board  felt  the  pressure  wfi 
vercly.  A  very  large  portion  of  its  receipts,  from  the  beginning,  had  bed 
from  the  large  cities,  from  men  engaged  in  commerce,  and  firom  odMlp 
closely  connected  with  them.  If  a  merchant  is  worth  $100,000,  half  o^ 
three  fourths  of  it  may  consist  of  debts  due  to  [him  from  others,  whose  tl" 
ity  to  pay  depends  on  the  prompt  collection  of  their  own  demands ;  so  tl 
the  failure  of  other  men  may  deprive  him  of  the  ability  to  give,  or  even 
pay  his  own  debts  when  due.  Receipts  from  the  commercial  classes,  tl 
fore,  must  be  subject  to  considerable  irregularity.  Among  the  agriculti 
population,  especially  of  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  the  case  is  difiei 
The  greater  part  of  their  wealth  consists  of  property  which  has  been 
for,  and  is  in  their  possession.  In  comparison  with  merchants  and  mi 
facturcrs,  they  owe  but  little,  and  but  little  is  due  to  them.  Their  inc( 
depends  principally,  not  on  the  collection  of  debts,  but  on  the  sale  of  the 
nual  produce  of  their  farms.  A  pressure  in  the  money  market,  if  sei 
and  long  continued,  reaches  them  at  last,  but  with  diminished  forcei 
cannot  crush  them  as  it  crushes  merchants.  By  diminishing  the  demi 
for  their  produce,  it  renders  them  unable  to  raise  money,  except  by  pail 
sacrifices  of  property ;  but  before  it  does  this,  it  destroys  the  merchuitl 
power  to  raise  money  at  all.  Such  was  now  the  case.  The  commei 
world  was  in  deep  distress.  Only  the  farmers,  whom  the  pressure 
scarcely  reached,  were  able  to  give  as  formerly.  Within  a  few  years,  tlift 
missions  had  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  new  missions  commenced,  whick' 
needed  enlargement.  Men  were  ready  to  go  forth  ;  but  funds  were  want- 
ing. The  receipts  diminished,  after  January,  at  the  rate  of  ten,  twelve,  and 
even  fourteen  thousand  dollars  a  month.  The  process  of  enla^ement  must 
be  stopped.  Directions  had  already  been  sent  to  the  missions,  to  abstain 
from  enlarging  their  expenditures.  Several  missionaries,  ready  to  go  out, 
were  detained,  and  no  new  missionaries  were  appointed,  without  infoi 
them  that  they  could  not  be  sent  till  the  treasury  should  be  relieved. 
finally,  June  20,  the  Committee  were  obliged  to  decide  that  the  appro] 
tions  for  the  missions  must  be  840,000  less  than  had  been  intended, 
was  apportioned  among  the  several  missions,  and  they  were  directed, 
circular  dated  June  23,  to  diminish  their  expenditures  accordingly, 
reduction  was  to  be  effected,  according  to  the  discretion  of  each  mission* 
closing  free  schools,  and  such  other  curtailments  as  should  not  diminish 
amount  of  preaching.  By  the  Missionary  Herald,  and  other  religions 
riodicals,  the  patrons  of  the  Board  were  Kept  faithfully  informed  of  tfa 
circumstances ;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  financial  year,  there  vmM 
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"ease  of  the  monthly  receipts;  so  that,  at  the  animal  mectiniri  the 
ad  been  more  than  875,000  greater  than  the  precediiijr  yar.  The 
ever,  had  increased  from  less  than  $39,000  to  more  than  844,000. 
;  817,500  received  from  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societici',  the  Board 
nded  more  than  $272,000.  Sixty-three  nii-s^^ionarie^  and  assi^;t- 
been  sent  out  since  the  last  annual  meeting,  atid  51  were  now  un- 
ntment,  waiting  to  be  sent  out. 

inual  meeting  was  held  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  J 3th,  14th,  and 
September.  There  were  present,  35  corporate,  and  121  lionorary 
;  a  greater  number  than  had  over  before  attended.  The  Board 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  recommended  that  the  re- 
f  remittances  should  continue  till  all  the  missionaries  then  under 
ent  should  be  sent  out.  Rules  were  adopted,  making  it  the  duty 
ommittee  to  afKx  a  limit  to  the  annual  oxpcnr^cs  of  each  mi>sion, 
iring  each  mission  to  furnish  seasonable  estimates*  of  tlieir  probable 
''  expenditures.  Another  rule  declared  the  object  of  the  mission 
i  be,  the  exertion  of  a  direct  influence  on  the  natives  around  them; 
ibited  them  from  printing,  at  the  expense  of  the  Board,  any  letter, 
ippeal,  with  a  view  to  its  being  sent  to  individual.-s  or  communities 
jiled  States.  Another  declared,  that  "  It  shall  not  be  deemed  pro- 
tiy  missionary,  or  assistant  missionary,  to  visit  the  United  States, 
'  invitation,  or  permi>sion,  first  received  from  the  Prudential  Com- 
In  the-ibginning,  and  for  many  years,  it  was  understood  l)y  all 
lat  foreiim  missionaries  went  out  for  life.  It  had,  however,  l)ecn 
id,  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  a  mission  might  authorize  one  of  its 
to  return.  There  was  a  weak  point  in  this  arrangement.  The 
of  a  mission  could  not  well  deny  to  a  brotiier,  a  privilege  which 
oselves  might  soon  (b'sire;  especially,  as  the  rc'inenibraiice  of  the 
ight  embitter  all  their  future  intcroonrse.  Members  niiirlit,  there- 
»xpected  to  assent  to  the  return  of  others,  for  causes  wliirli  they 
ink  insuflicient,  if  the  rase  were  their  (»wn.  As  sucli  iiistances  in- 
each  missionary  would  be  made  more  familiar  with  the  thought  of 
r,  and  less  confident  that  hr  sliould  remain  for  life;  and  a  far 
laml^er  of  them  would  at  lenirih  find  rrasons  to  Indieve  that  thev 
return.  At  least  an  cciual  evil  would  Lc  wroiiLrht  in  the  minds  of 
58  for  employment.  They  would  K-arii  to  <:o  out  with  the  expecta- 
eturnin^  whenever  tlM^yshouM  wish  ;  and  inauv  wowM  volunteer, 
Twise  would  never  oHer  tliem>elves.  h  wa>  d<'>iiaMi'  that  such 
jld  be  deterred  from  pun^  at  all.  rne<|ni vocal  >  ympluius  of  such 
hese  were  showing  themselves,  both  at  home  and  in  sonu*  of  the 
,  It  was  thou^'-lit  necessary,  therefore,  to  r(.publi>li,  in  the  form  of 
;  rule,  the  original  idea  of  a  forrii/n  ini>siun,  as  a  consecration  to 
for  life. 

lev.  N.  Adams,  of  Boston,  was-  added  to  tin?  rrudentiul  Committee. 
ATTA  Missions.  The  Nizam  of  Hydrabad,  thou^di  a  Mussulman, 
1  Mr.  Munger  to  establi>h  himself 'at  Jalna,  alMUit  the  commence- 
the  year.  Mr.  Stone  commenced  a  station,  in  .lanuary,  at  Allibag, 
Bombay,  in  the  Concan,  where  the  mission  had  lon^  had  schools  ; 
the  close  of  tlie  year,  it  was  thought  best  to  relimpiish  that  station, 
oined  Mr.  Munger  at  Jalna. 

system  of  schools  was  considerably  extended,  es|H^cially  at  and 
^hme<inuggur,  where  a  seminary  had  been  commenced,  on  the  same 
:8  with  that  in  Ceylon  ;  two  boarding  schools  for  girls  had  been 
ced,  and  17  free  schools  opened  for  boys.  At  the  general  meeting 
er,  the  circular  of  June  23  had  bceu  received,  requiring  a  reduction 
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of  expenses.  The  pupils  in  the  seminary  were  th^n  reduced  from  60  to  0ls 
six  village  schools  were  closed ;  the  two  schools  for  girls  were  thrown  ioli 
one,  the  number  of  girls  reduced  to  15; -and  further  reductions  must  hail 
been  made,  hut  fur  the  liberality  of  Europeans  residing  there  and  at  Nassik 
The  European  ladies  agreed  to  sustain  the  girls*  school  at  HO  scholars,  till 
the  trea&iury  should  be  relieved.  The  gentlemen  subscribed  1130  rupeeii 
or  about  8o00.  Similar  reductions  were  commenced  at  Bombay,  when 
tliey  were  in  like  manner  arretted  by  subscriptions  amounting  to  1300  zs- 
pi'es. 

Tamul  Missions.  The  mission  at  Madras  was  located  in  two  suboikf 
of  the  city  ;  Mr.  \Vin^•low  at  Koyapoorum,  on  the  north,  and  Dr.  Scudder 
at  Chiniadrepetta,  on  the  south-west.  In  August,  there  were  25  schoohi 
wiih  750  scholars,  and  conirn'gation.s  of  350  or  400  on  the  Sabboth.  So 
many  had  bt^cn  formed  with  the  expo^'tation  of  increased  remittances  froti 
the  board,  to  meet  the  expense;  aful  on  learning  that  no  increase  could  |0 
expectoil,  nearly  all  of  iheni  were  closrcl.  A  donation  of  S600  from  a  frieid 
at  Madras,  enabled  Mr.  Wiujslow  to  resume  14  of  them  in  October.  A. 
mission  church  was  formed  on  the  til^t  of  Decemlier,  and  one  native  a|- 
mitied  on  profe^>ion  of  U'r^  faith.  Dr.  Soudd^r,  and  ]\rr.  Smith  of  the  Lot* 
don  ^Iissi-)nary  Society,  labored  uiiiieilly  in  )irva;'hing  the  gospel;  and  by 
the  divine  Mossing  on  their  labors,  a  revival  of  religion  was  in  progress  A 
the  end  of  the  year. — Mrs.  \Vinsl(>w  died  on  the  'S3d  of  September. 

Messrs.  ^luzzy,  Crane  and  Cc>pe,  arrived  at  ^fadura  cm  the  10th  of  Majt 
and  ^lessrs.  Trai\v  and  Ward  on  the  Jhh  of  Ortobor.  ^Irf».  Todd,  who  wv  i 
formerly  Mrs.  Fro.-t,  and  afterwards  Mrs.  Woodward,  died  on  the  Isl  rf  j 
June,  and  Airs.  Cherry  (»n  the  hh  of  Xoveni}»er,  in  Ceylon.  Mr.  Lawrence  J 
joined  Mr.  Dwiglil  at  Dindigul,  in  May.  Two  natives  were  received  inW 
the  church  in  July.  In  June,  iher^.'  were  43  scliools  connected  with  the 
station  at  Madura,  and  17  with  tiiat  al  Dindigul;  in  all,  6U  schools,  with  j 
2,!2S1  scholars.  Nearly  all  must  have  boon  closed,  had  not  the  Madras  gor-  j 
cnnnent,  learning  the  rinMiinstnnces,  made  an  unexpected  donation  of  X3Q0  1 
.sterlini:  for  their  support. — A  church  was  formed  at  Dindigul  in  July. 

In  Ceylon,  in  31ay,  Henry  ^lartyn,  a  native  beneficiary,  was  licensed  asa 
preacher  of  the  gosprl.  In  iNlay  and  .lune,  there  v/as  another  season  of  re- 
vival, especially  at  Hatticotta,  where  there  were  1:2  or  15  apparent  conreff- 
bions,  and  at  ()odooville,  where  16  were  afterwards  admitted  to  the  churchi 
as  the  fruits  of  this  grafioti;<  visitation.  Durinrr  the  year,  49  were  received 
intx)  the  churches,  an-l  21  were  cxroniniunioatod. 

In  July,  there  were  1>*7  free  schools,  with  C91)()  pujjils;    151  scholars  in  - 
the  seminary,  eight  of  whom  were  fn»ni  the  continent,  and  98  girls  in  the    ' 
boanling  :>chool.     There  was  n(»t  money  (Miough  in  the  trt'asury  of  the  mie* 
^:ion  to  sustain  all  its  ()j)eralion'<  f(.r  two  ni(inths.     Information  had  been  re- 
e.eived  of  the  pecuniary  condition  and   prnsp.N-ts  of  the  Board.  ^A  mcetiqg 
was  called  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.     Ivetrenchment  was  seen  to  be  un- 
avoidable.    The   free  schools  would  s'.iller  from  a  temporary  suscpension ;    '; 
but  every  other  deiiartinoni  would  sudor  more  fatally.     It  was  resolved  to 
suspend  ail  but  14,  to  admit  no  new  class  into  the  seminary,  to  dismiss  k 
part  of  the  sltidents  tif  iIk*  seminary  and   girls'  school,  to  stop  all  building 
except  the  completion  of  t!ie  j)rinting  ollice,  and  to  make  other  painful  re* 
trenchments.      The  heathen  triumphed.     They  said  the  mission  was  goia|f- 
down.     Native  church   menibers  were  discouraged,  and  resisted   ridicuk^j 
threats  and  temptation,  less  firmly.     Those  educated  in  the  seminary,  aijl' 
thus  fitted    for   public  employment,  had  long  been  sought  hy  rich  heathfj 
parents  of  high   caste,  as  husbands  for  their   daughters.     Many  yield 
lleuce,  principally,  the  unusual  number  of  excommunications. 


—    m      ^  ■ 
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The  government  of  ihc  islnnd,  November  4,  understanding  th 
funds,  made  a  doimlion  of  ,£200,  "  in  token  of  the  high  sense  ente 

the  impnrliuil  si-rvifcis"  of  ihc  n  ' 


Mrs.  Min 

Easter; 


■  died  ii 


(  AND  South  Easters  Asia.  Chinese  printing,  will 
type,  was  carried  on  at  Alartin,  where  Mr.  Williams  had  been,  with 
ever  since  183'>.  This  year  he  completed  the  printing  of  Medhu) 
lish  and  Chinese  Dit^tionary.  Besides  the  Chinese,  he  engaged  in 
of  the  Japanese  language,  into  wliich  he  intended,  uliimatcly,  to 
the  art  of  printing.  Principally  by  means  of  the  dispensary,  w 
supported  by  fureiiriier^  refilling  al  Cunion,  access  was  obtained  < 
thoiisnnds  of  ibe  Cliiuese,  to  whom  some  knowledge  of  the  gospe! 
parted  in  convcrsaiion,  and  by  hooks  and  tmcts,  of  which  a  large 
Chinese,  aiiil  some  in  Japanese,  were  received  from  Singapore  ii 
In  July,  Mr.  Kin??,  of  the  house  of  Olyphunl  and  Company, accom; 
his  wife.  Dr.  Parker,  Mr.  Williams,  and  seven  shipwrecked  Jtipune; 
whom  he  intended  to  restore  to  their  ceiiniry,  sailed  for  Yedilo,  ti 
of  Japan. .  They  touched  ut  the  Loo  Cheo  Islands,  where  ihcj 
board  Mr.  Guuliilf.  Both  at  Yeildo  and  another  port  ihey  were  ( 
by  the  Japanese,  and  compelled  to  return,  bringing  back  ibe  sailoi 
own  request,  and  having  asceriainod  that,  at  present,  inlercoiirse  w 
is  impos.iiblc. 

At  Bankok,  a  considerable  amount  of  Siamese  printing  was  doi 
mission,  and  for  the  Baptist  brethren.  In  other  respects,  there  wu 
change ;  except  thai,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  evidences  of  in^ 
even  of  serious  inijoiry,  concerning  Christianity,  were  more  nume 
more  unequivocal. 

The  operations  of  the  mission  al  Singapore  could  not  be  enlarge 
been  intended,  for  want  of  funds.  The  mission  seminary  was  co 
about  the  Isl  of  February,  with  about  20  scholars.  It  nas  intendi 
education  of  pupils  from  b 
tons  of  South  Ea'itcm  Asi 
Indian  Archipelago  till  its 
come  pos'iible  to  adopt  1 
plan  of  cducatmg  each  in 
country 

After  the  death  of  Mr 
Mr  Dickm«on  took  his  pi 
explorer  on  board  the  H 
The  vessel  sailed  on  Hu 
Januar)  vi-ited  Makassar 
Borneo  and  other  islands  i 
dian  Arch  pelago  and  rel 
June  The  Hmnneleh 
owned  by  Messrs  Olypl 
Compat  y  The  mformatu 
cd  on  llin  vojage  must  be 
value  m  plannmg  future  n 
The  brethren  of  the  1 
Dutch  Church  who  were 
had  found  their  movement 
resircled  ly  the  goven 
Netherlands  India  Thei 
for  liberty  to  explore  to  the 
of  Java  was  answered,  afte 
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seTcn  months,  by  a  prohibition  to  settle  upon  Java,  Celebes  or  the  Mo- 
^cas,  and  permission  to  commence  a  mission  in  Borneo.  In  August,  the 
rernment  decided  that  no  foreign  missionary  should  be  permitted  to  es- 
ilish  himself  any  where  in  Netherlands  India,  except  in  Borneo;  nor 
en  there  without  previously  residing  a  year  at  Batavia,  under  the  eye  of 
s  government,  and  promising  to  teach  nothing  contrary  to  that  passive 
bmission  which  the  government  re(}uires ;  and  that  the  local  authorities 
Borneo  should  watch  their  conduct,  and  report  to  the  government.  The 
ler  parts  of  Netherlands  India  are  open  only  to  missionaries  of  the  Neth- 
ands  Missionary  Society.  While  waiting  for  an  answer  from  the  gov- 
iment,  Mr.  Ennis  explored  a  part  of  Sumatra.  In  tlie  Batta  country  he 
IS  taken  sick ;  and  being  unable  to  travel,  the  Battas  carried  him  in  a  litter 
■plit  bamboos,  on  their  .shoulders,  six  days,  and  then  in  a  canoe  to  Tappa- 
oly.  Mr.  Arms  embarked  in  December,  on  his  return  to  the  United 
itea. 

Okeece.  The  Rev.  George  W.  Leybnrn  embarked  at  Boston,  January 
with  his  wife,  to  join  Mr.  Houston  at  Scio.  Before  his  arrival,  the  cele- 
ited-Petron  Bey,  or  Mavromiclialis,  who  now  resided  at  Atliens,  renewed 
I  request  to  Dr.  King,  that  missionaries  might  be  sent  to  his  native  region, 
me,  the  country  of  the  ancicMit  Spartans.  He  had  made  the  same  request 
Mr.  Anderson,  when  in  Greece  in  1829.  The  result  was,  that  Mr. 
laston  and  Mr.  Leyburn  commenced  a  mission  there,  at  Tsimoba,  or  Ari- 
MSf  on  the  first  day  of  June.  They  were  soon  joined  by  Dr.  Gallati, 
sir  friend  and  faithful  helper  at  Scio.  Mavromichalis  had  prepared  the 
iT  for  them,  and  even  excited  the  people  to  invite  them.  They  were  cor- 
illy  received,  immediately  began  to  build  a  school  house,  and  in  the  au- 
nn  opened  a  school  with  50  scholars.  The  people  boast  that  they  aro 
Kendantsof  the  ancient  Sj)artans,  and  that  neither  Alexander,  the  Romans 
the  Turks  were  ever  able  to  subdue  them. 

Km  funds  were  wantinfr»  and  as  the  Greek  government  had  established  a 
mnasinm  and  a  university  at  Athens,  Dr.  King  gave  up  all  his  schools, 
be  other  operations  of  the  mission,  both  here  and  at  Argos,  continued 
ich  as  last  year. 

FuRKET.  At  Constantinopk*,  the  Vakeel,  or  secretary,  or  prime  minister, 
the  Armenian  Patriarch,  resolved  to  break  up  the  high  school  for  Arme- 
ins,  of  which  Ilohannes  was  president.  It  was  effected,  principally,  by 
npelling  parents  to  take  away  their  sons.  This  measure  caused  great 
:itement  among  the  Armenians,  by  many  of  whom  the  school  and  its 
ssident  were  highly  esteemed.  It  was  thought  best,  therefore,  to  re-or- 
aize  and  enlari^e  an  Armonian  school  at  Hass  Koy»  so  as  to  receive  600 
u>hirs.  One  of  their  richest  bankers,  wlio  ordered  l-)0  boys  to  ho  support- 
there  at  his  expense,  and  who  in  a  short  lime  expended  So,000  on  the 
lool,  was  appointed  its  supreme  director;  and  he  appointed  Ilohannes  as 
president.  The  opposite  party  remonstrated,  entreated,  and  threatened; 
,  the  banker  was  not  to  be  moved.  He  told  them  that  he  must  be  per- 
led  to  manage  the  institution  in  his  own  Avay,  or  they  might  strike  his 
ac  from  the  list  of  their  nation  ;  for  he  would  never  again  give  a  single 
a  for  the  support  of  any  of  their  religious  institutions.     He  was  a  man  of 

much  wealth  and  influence  to  be  spared  ;  and,  in  the  spring,  the  school, 
:ollege,  as  it  was  called,  went  into  operation  under  Hohannes,  and  soon 
I  400  students.     The    school,  though  wholly  at  the  expense  and  under 

control  of  the  Armenians,  Avas,  of  course,*  decidedly  evangelical  in  its 
oie  character;  and  the  opposition  of  the  Vakeel  was  so  overruled,  as  to 
te  Hohannes  in  a  station  of  far  greater  influence  than  that  from  which  it 
L  driven  him. 
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The  pTX)gfrcs9  of  knowledge  and  piety  among  the  Annenians  here,  appean 
to  have  been  quite  as  rrenl  as  during  the  last  year,  if  not  even  greater ;  but, 
except  that  tilready  mentioned,  no  public  event  marked  the  advance  of  evan- 
gelical scntiinenis.  Several  ladies  exerted  a  powerful  and  salutary  influ- 
ence, by  private  conversation  in  their  families  and  among  their  frienas. 

Owing  first  to  the  plague,  and  then  to  want  of  funds,  the  Greek  schools 
were  bro\ight  near  to  extinction. 

In  March,  Mr.  Homes  visited  Palestine  and  Syria,  intending  to  devote  a 
year  to  the  study  or  the  Arabic  langua.^e.  At  Damascus,  near  the  close  of 
the  year,  ho  had  a  few  boys  under  his  instruction,  and  might  easily  hare 
gathered  a  school. 

Mrs.  Dwight  died  of  the  plague,  on  the  8th  of  July.  The  learned  and 
amiable  Peshtemaljan,  who  was  at  least  the  Erasmus  of  the  Armenian  refor- 
mation,  died  about  the  close  of  the  year, 

Senekerim  arrived  at  IJoston  in  July  ;  sent  by  his  evangelical  brethren, 
to  obtain  such  an  education  as  they  thought  indispensable  to  their  plans,  and 
not  accessible  in  their  own  country.  Ho  spent  some  time  at  Andover,some 
time  at  New  York,  and  is  now  at  Princeton. 

The  brethren  at  Broosa  found  their  liil>ors  still  circumscribed  by  ecclesi- 
astical opposition ;  but  rather  less  strictly  than  the  lasi  year.  The  Greek 
school  at  Demir  Tash  was  again  in  operation.  The  teacher  had  l)een  driven 
away,  because  he  was  **  ovajigelical ;"  but  at  length  the  people  invited  him 
back,  and  the  school  was  resumed.  Two  young  men  who  were  studying 
under  Mr.  Powers,  began  to  give  some  evidence  of  piety.  One  of  them 
was  a  teacher  in  an  Armenian  school  of  200  or  300  scholars.  By  those 
who  controlled  its  management,  the  school  was  divided,  and  56  or  60  of  the 
most  advanced  were  put  under  his  instruction,  to  be  taught  to  read  and  un- 
derstand the  Bible  in  ancient  Armenian.  Afterwards,  the  heads  of  the 
nation  at  Broosa,  wishing  to  have  belter  ( ducaied  priests,  selected  eight  of  the 
most  promising  of  those,  to  l)e  educated  for  ilie  priesthood;  engaging  to  pay 
their  expenses  for  a  term  of  years.  The  teacher  made  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious improvement  of  his  pupils  a  distinct  object  of  his  labors;  so  that 
there  was  reason  to  hope  thai  13roosa  would  at  length  have  a  learned  and 
pious  priesthood. 

The  missionaries  at  Trebizond  w(?re  unable,  on  account  of  opposition,  to 
collect  a  school. 

The  circular  of  June  23,  requiring  retrenchment  of  expenses,  bore  hard 
upon  the  printing  establishment  at  Sm^-rna.  During  the  former  part  of  the 
year,  its  operations  had  been  enlarged,  and  the  whole  amount  of  work  done 
this  year  w^as  much  greater  than  that  of  the  year  before.  A  remarkably 
neat  pocket  edition  of  the  Armenian  New  Testament  was  finished  on  the 
last  day  of  December.  A  school  of  SO  Greek  children  was  closed  the  same 
day. 

A  missionary  conference  was  held  here  from  September  27  to  October  6, 
There  were  present,  all  the  members  of  this  mission, — Messrs.  King,  Riggs 
and  Benjamin  from  Greece,  Mr.  Dwight  from  Constantinople,  Mr.  Smith 
from  Beyroot,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
The  great  principles  on  Avhich  the  missions  in  this  part  of  the  world  had 
been  conducted,  were  fully  discussed,  and  decidedly  approved,  as  agreeable 
to  Scripture  and  sanctioned  by  experience ;  past  hindrances  and  deficiencies 
in  the  execution  of  them,  and  future  improvements  were  naturally  coqsid9^ 
cd  :  and  much  time  was  spent  in  devotional  exercises. 

The  mission  in  Scio  was  transferred  to  Greece,  as  already  related* 

Syria.  At  Beyroot,  ecclesiastical  opposition  continued,  but  with  less  yio- 
lence.     The  teacher  employed  by  tlie  Greek  bishop,  whose  duty  it  was  not 
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Only  to  teach  school,  but  to  conduct  a  large  part  of  the  church  service,  had 
become  decidedly  evangelical.  He  frequently  visited  the  missionaries,  at- 
tended their  preaching,  and  brought  others  with  him ;  daily  discussed  re- 
ligious subjects  with  some  of  his  people,  taught  the  truth  to  his  large  school 
with  all  boldness,  and  gathered  and  taught  a  large  Sunday  School.  Coun- 
cils were  held,  and  the  bishop  commanded  and  threatened ;  but  he  mildly 
assured  them  that  he  should  continue  in  the  course  which  he  believed  to  be 
his  duty ;  and  such  v/as  his  weight  of  character  and  the  attachment  of  his 
scholars  to  him,  that  his  opposers  thought  it  not  safe  to  depose  him  from  his 
office.  Several  others  appeared  to  be  truly  pious,  and  were  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  church. — The  mission  seniinury  was  doing  well,  with  a 
few  scholars:  but  was  obliged  to  r^^cct  several  applications  for  admission, 
for  want  of  funde. 

The  mission  at  Jerusalem,  crtrly  in  the  year,  engaged  the  serireB  of  Tan* 
noes  Kerem.of  Safet,  as  a  native  assistant.  He  was,  by  birth  and  education^ 
of  the  Latin  church,  but  in  thought  and  feeling,  with  the  mission.  He  ar- 
rived with  his  family  in  Juno,  and  besides  his  literary  services,  was  the 
means  of  procuring  a  more  extLMidiid  personal  acquaintance  with  the  people, 
In  June,  tlie  cholera  appeared,  and  8ivept  off  about  400  people  in  a  month. 
The  missionaries,  with  Mr.  Homes,  who  was  tluMi  liicre,  devoted  their  whole 
time  to  the  gratuitous  sicrvice  of  the  sick  ;  a  thing  before  unknown  in  that 
region.  Thuy  gave  medical  aid  to  miuiy,  nearly  all  of  whom  recovered. 
Their  kindnej«t>  attracted  notice,  and  gained  them  many  friends.  Soon  after, 
religious  services  on  the  Sabbath  iti  Arabic  were  commenced,  and  a  few  at- 
tended. In  September,  preaohinsj  was  introduced,  and  the  attendants,  aver- 
aging about  20,  were  gratified  with  the  change.  Eleven  of  them,  four  of 
whom  had  U'en  hard  drinkers,  beoanie  memlxjrs  of  a  temperance  society.^ 
The  girls'  schonl  p^n^pered  un.ler  the  care  of  ]Mi>s  Tiiden.  A  school  for 
boys  was  opened  in  AnL^usi,  under  a  Greek  teacher,  which  soon  had  its  full 
number  of  scnolars,  {ilL)  and  many  aj)p!icants  wen*  refused. — Gen.  Cass, 
Americnn  Ambassador  at  l^iris,  visited  Jern>al«'ni  this  summer;  and  in  a 
letter  to  the  PrudiMitial  Coiiuniv.eo,  r.nvc  liis  testimuny  to  the  jrood  character 
and  valuable  influence  of  iho  mission. 

The  brethren  in  Cyprus,  besides  i!if»  extensive  distribution  of  books  and 
Irarti*,  gratuitously  ami  l«y  .-ah',  resulvcd  tos!i[)piy  every  clnircli  in  the  island 
with  a  copy  of  the  Moilern  Greek  New  Testament.  All  in  the  southern 
diitrict,  2f'3-5  m  number,  were  supplied.  The  Hiirli  School  at  Larnica,  un- 
der Them  istodes,  had  17  s<-li(>lar>,  in  tlir.-e  classes;  and  the  two  Lanrasic- 
rian  schools  had  ^00  srliolrns.  Tiii'inistocles  delivered  a  course  of  e\o- 
getical  lectures  on  the  S-.riplures  to  the  three  srliools,  as  well  as  to  j)riests 
andppople  on  Sabbath  mornini^s  ;  and  ilu'  priests  wen*  beirinning  to  imitate 
Lis  example  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  island.  A  similar  oxorcise  was  after- 
wards eslablishe.l,  by  order  of  the  archhishop,  in  t'le  Hellenic  school  at 
Nicosia.  The  ihr^'ats  of  tlie  I?atrian'h.  at  Constantinople,  had  become  so 
noleni,  that  derirv,  laity  and  missionaries  at  Larni'-a,  all  ihouijrht  it  best 
to  yield  to  them.  The  thn'e  schords  were  ihen.forc  rlosed  on  the  Mb  of 
May.  Hefore  the  end  of  the  rr.mith,  ihey  were  started  acfain  in  the  name 
of  the  Greeks,  and  went  on  as  before,  except  iLat  the  (i  reeks,  and  not  the 
mission,  paid  the  expense. 

Persia.  The  Rev.  Albert  L.  Holladay  and  Mr.  William  R.  Stocking,  with 
their  wives,  sailed  from  Bosttm  on  the  7th  of  January,  to  join  the  mission 
to  the  Nestoriafis.  They  arrived  at  Ooroomiah  on  the  7th  of  June,  and 
found  their  field  of  labor'  even  more  encouratrintr  than  they  had  expected. 
No  change  had  occurred,  except  a  constant  advance  in  promotinpr  education 
and  the  knowled'i:e  of  the  divine  truth.     A  bishop,  twopric&ts,  a  deacon  atid 
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scTcral  copyists  were  employed  in  preparing  and  distributing  manuscript 
tracts  and  portions  of  scripture.  A  press  and  type  had  now  arrived;  but 
funds  were  wanting  to  send  a  printer. 

Early  in  the  year,  a  Uuinan  Catholic  bishop  came  to  Ooroomiah,  saying 
that  hc'had  a  large  sum  of  money  to  expend  in  assisting  the  Ncstorians,  if 
they  wonld  join  his  church.  The  Nestorians  came  to  Mr.  Perkins  for 
proof  texts  against  image-worship  and  other  Romish  errors ;  and  after  ob- 
taining them  and  adding  to  their  number  by  their  own  researches,  were 
ready  to  answer  the  bishop.  The  Nostorians  were  highly  gratified  with  the 
discussion  that  followed,  and  prized  the  Scriptures  more  than  ever. 

Mr.  Merrick  remained  more  than  seven  months  at  Shiraz.  He  became 
intimate  Aviih  Mecrza  Soyed  Aly,  who  assisted  Henry  Martyn  in  translating 
the  New  Testament,  and  still  retained  his  admiration  for  that  man  of  God. 

Mr.  Merrick's  conciusi(»n  was,  that  a  renunciation  of  Mohammedanism 
would  bo  followed  by  a  violent  death  even  at  Shiraz.  He  returned  to  Ispa* 
ban,  where  he  remained  openly  ten  days ;  but  no  riot  was  raised,  as  on  his 
former  visit.  Ik-re  he  received  proj)osals  from  an  Armenian  archbishop,  to 
assist  them  in  eslahlishing  ancUupporling  a  school ;  but  they  could  not  agree 
upon  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  conducted.  He  returned  to 
Ooroomiah,  where  ho  he  remained  till  November.  Malek  Kassan  3Icerza, 
the  King's  uncle,  who  visited  the  mission  last  year,  now  made  a  second  vis- 
it. He  had  been  recovered  from  habits  of  intemperance  by  Dr.  Riach,  of 
the  English  emlmssv.  He  called  for  the  **  Permanent  Documents"  of  the 
American  Temperance  Society,  read  a  part  of  the  lirstpage,  and  said  that 
he  intended  to  translate  the  whole  into  Persian,  and  present  it  to  the  King. 
He  then  gave  orders  that  it  shc»uld  be  made  the  English  text  book  in  a  school 
which  he  supported  at  Sheshawan,  where  he  resided.  By  his  invitation, 
Mr.  ]\rerrick  accompanied  him  home,  where  he  remained  about  three  months. 
— This  year,  the  puMication  of  the  lirst  newspaper  in  Persia  was  commenc- 
ed, by  order  of  the  King. 

Africa.  As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  Mr.  White  at  Cape  Palmas  was  known, 
he  received  invitations  from  live  ditrercnl  settlements,  to  reside  among  them. 
When  it  was  understood  that  he  was  to  live  at  Cape  Palmas,  delegates  from 
two  kings  came,  and  begged  to  be  sent  to  America  with  "  books,*'  that  is, 
letters,  '*to  get  while  men  themselves."  On  Sunday,  January  15,  he 
preached  by  an  interpreter.  He  told  the  people,  this  might  be  the  last  time 
they  would  ever  hear  his  voice  ;  and  when  he  asked  them  what  report  con- 
cerning them  hesliould  carry  up  to  heaven,  intense  emotion  was  depicted  on 
almost  every  counlenance.  He  was  seized  with  the  fever  on  the  ISlh,  and 
died  on  the  2.*3d.     J\lrs.  White  was  seized  on  the  lOth,  and  died  on  the  28th. 

In  ]\Iarch  and  April,  Air.  Wilson  penetrali.'d  the  interior  about  100  miles, 
hoping  to  reach  the  Keni:  mountains,  which  were  thought  toaflbrda  favora- 
ble site  for  a  mission;  Imi  railing  sick  at  Cii«»Ma,  among  cannibals,  he  was 
compelled  to  return.  Soon  after,  from  a  misunderstanding,  the  natives  rose, 
against  the  colony,  and  bloodshed  was  prevented  only  by  his  judicious  in- 
terference. 

There  were  several  candidates  for  church  membership,  and  an  encouraging 
attendance  on  preaching.  Several  small  books  were  j)rinted  in  the  native 
(Greybo)  language ;  and  live  schools  were  in  operation.  The  circular  of 
June  23d  came,  requiring  retrenchment.  Printing  ceased.  Two  ^hools  were 
closed.  The  boarding  school  was  reduced  one  iliird.  The  natives  friendly 
to  the  mission  were  discouraged,  Mr.  Wilson  was  accused  of  breaking  his 


word,  and  confidence  in  the  mis>ion  was  extensively  impaired. 

the  Zulus  were  reduced  to  one.     Someti 


The  two  missions  to  the  Zulus  were  reduced  to  one.     Sometime  in  1S35, 
a  considerable  number  oi  Boers,  or  farmers  of  Dutch  descent,  complaining 


■ 

oppressioDi  emigrated  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Cape  Colony,  to 
the  region  near  the  Zulus.  They  were  rich  in  sheep  and  cattle.  In  the 
tatoma  of  1836|  Moselekatsi,  from  no  motive  but  the  love  of  plunder,  at* 
iKked  their  settlement,  killed  several  of  the  people  and  drove  away  their 
flocks  and  herds.  Having  been  reinforced  by  new  emigrants,  the  Boers,  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1837,  suddenly  advanced  to  Mosika,  slew  many  of  the 
warriorSv  destroyed  14  villages,  and  compelled  Moselekatsi  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  They  declared  their  intention  utterly  to  ruin  him,  (which  they  after- 
wuds  accomplished)  and  advised  the  missionaries  to  leave  the  place  under 
iheir  protection.  They  thought  it  best  to  comply ;  and  after  a  circuitous 
joomey  of  about  1300  miles,  1000  of  which  was  in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen, 
dmogh  the  wilderness,  joined  their  brethren  at  Natal,  on  the  27th  of  July. 

At  Umlazi,  near  Port  Natal,  Dr.  Adams  hud,  in  May,  a  school  of  60  chil- 
intkf  and  a  morning  class  of  adults.  The  Sabbath  school  for  adults  amount- 
ed to  250,  and  another,  under  Mrs.  Adams,  was  slill  larger.  Mrs.  Adams 
mi  also  teaching  30  or  40  women  the  use  of  the  needle.  The  average  at- 
tendance on  preaching  Avas  about  400.  Mr.  Champion,  at  Ginani,  had  10 
hoys  and  20  girls  at  school,  and  a  congregation  of  100  or  200.  The  press  was 
Klnp  during  the  summer,  and  some  elementary  school  tracts  were  printed. 

A  new  station  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Liudley,  on  the  lllovo  river,  16 
pules  south-west  from  Port  NaUil,  and  another  by  Mr.  Venable  and  Dr. 
WHaoii,  30  miles  beyond  Ginani,  in  the  interior,  ill.  Grout  returned,  with 
Ub  child  and  Dr.  Wilson's,  to  the  United  States. 

hvLAfr  Missions.  The  Cherokees  around  Carmel  had  been  crowded 
from  their  homes  by  the  influx  of  Georgiani<.  The  station  was  therefore 
■baadooed,  and  the  members  of  the  church  mostly  united  with  the  church 
at  Brainerd,  which  now  numbered  110.  The  station  at  Creek  Path  also  was 
■bandoned.  The  affections  of  the  people  seemed  to  cling  tu  Brainerd,  the 
oldest  of  the  stations.  Here,  at  Candy *s  Creek  and  at  Red  Clay,  public 
worship  was  well  attended,  and  schools  were  kent  up.  Walker,  one  of 
die  itinerant  teachers,  had  ten  or  twelve  schools.  His  labors  were  attended 
by  some  visible  reformation  of  morals,  and  apparently,  in  some  instances, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Je^se  was  cheated  out  of  his  property  by  a  white  man, 
nd  in  a  state  of  despondency  was  tempted  by  another  white  man  to  in- 
toxication. It  was  a  single  fault,  and  he  appeared  penitent ;  but  he  had 
frDcn,  and  his  schools  were  closed. 

Among  the  Cho<  taws  and  Cherokees  beyond  the  Mississippi,  there  was 
Enle  change.  A  Cherokee  almanac  was  among  the  works  printed  at  Park 
ffilL  Eleven  Cho<:taw  schools  were  supportt^d  some  j)arl  of  the  year  by 
Ae  Board,  four  of  which  were  taught  by  natives.  In  the  autunm,  12  or  15 
•cbools,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  Slates*  Agent,  supported  by  a 
fad  belonging  to  the  Choctaws,  had  gone  into  operation.     Some  members 

Pie  added  to  the  churches. 

Encouraged  by  some  favorable   indications,  Mr.  W.  C.  Re(pia  attempted 

lerive    the  Osage  mission,  and  had   begun  to  erect  buildings  and  make 

rovements  within  their  present  residence  ;  but  the  hostility  of  the  chiefs 

majority  of  the  people,  who  began  to  destroy  the  property  of  the  mis- 

and  threatened  the  lives  of  the  Osage  settlers,  compelled  him  to  aban- 

«  the  attempt,  and  the  Osage  mission  was  at  an  end. 

The  population  around  Mackinaw  had  so  entirely  changed,  and  the  re- 


children  in  the  boardmg  , .        i     ,         •    • 

■bced   in  advantageous  situations,  the  property  was  sold,  and  tlie  mission 

closed. 
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The  mission  to  the  Slockbridge  tribe  found  this  a  year  of  more  than  or- 
dinary trials  and  prosperity.  Early  in  the  year,  the  spirit  of  piety  seemed 
to  have  declined,  and  one  of  the  head  men  of  the  tribe  had  been  excomma- 
nicatcd.  In  February,  special  efforts  were  made  to  awaken  the  church,  and 
bring  its  members  to  tlieir  right  minds.  The  divine  blessing  attended. 
There  was  a  visible  spirit  of  penitence  and  confession.  The  impenitent  were 
awakened  ;  and  as  the  fruits  of  this  effort,  16  were' received  into  the  church 
in  November ;  making,  with  three  others  received  during  the  year,  70  mem- 
bers added  to  the  church  since  the  commencement  of  the  mission  in  18SS8L 
Meanwhile,  certain  negotiations  with  the  United  States'  government,  and 
the  proposed  abolition  of  Indian  customs  and  adoption  of  a  new  and  more 
cflicient  code  of  laws,  excited  the  spirit  of  party,  and  many  professed  con* 
Terts  kept  back  from  uniting  with  the  church.  j 

At  the  Seneca,  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany  stations,  in  the  state  of  New  J 
York,  a  series  of  religious  meetings  in  the  autumn  was  the  means  of  re-  ] 
Yiving  and  enlarging  the  churches.  At  Cattamugus,  the  Christian  chieft  j 
invited  the  heathen  parly  to  meet  them  at  the  Council  house.  Mr.  Wright  1 
addressed  them  in  their  own  language,  and  several  Indians  members  of  the 
church  followed  him.  The  pagans  seemed  pleased  with  what  they  heazdf 
and  requested  Mr.  Wright  to  hold  another  meeting,  and  *^  use  up  the  whole 
gospel  among  them."  It  was  appointed,  and  he  gave  them  as  full  a  som*  j 
mary  of  the  Bible  as  could  be  given  in  a  speech  two  hours  long.  They  re-  y 
quested  another  meeiing  to  hear  Mr.  Bliss  ^*  tell  his  story."  He  also  spoke  \ 
about  two  hours.  They  expressed  their  approbation,  oome  admitted  thai 
the  gospel  is  true,  and  that  God  hears  the  prayers  of  Christians. 

The  mission  to  the  Pawnees  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  members.  The 
particulars  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Satterlee  are  not  known ;  but  it  is  supposed 
that  he  was  murdered,  on  the  10th  of  May,  while  returning  from  a  visit  to 
a  neighboring  tribe,  by  a  lawless  and  cruel  white  man  who  dwelt  in  thofe 
wilds,  and  whom  "  vengeance  suffered  not  to  live"  but  a  short  time  afterwards. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  K.  Kiggs  and  his  wife  joined  the  mission  to  the  Sioux 
in  April.  The  Messrs.  Pond,  who  had  been  here  longer  than  the  mission, 
and  had  been  fellow-laborers  from  the  beginning,  and  one  of  whom  had  now 
studied  theology,  became  members  of  the  mission  in  form,  near  the  close  of 
the  year.  With  more  knowledge  of  the  language,  more  of  divine  truth 
was  imparled,  and  with  greater  cflect.  The  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Dakota  language  was  commenced. — In  the  autumn,  some  of  tho 
Yankton  band  of  the  Sioux  went  on  board  a  steamboat  to  procure  whiskey. 
The  small  pox  was  on  board,  and  they  took  the  infection.  From  the  Yant 
tons,  it  spread  to  the  Wapekute  and  Teton  bands,  which  it  nearly  annihila- 
ted. Some  families,  fleeing  from  the  disease,  brought  it  to  Lac  qui  Parlop 
where  its  spread  was  arrested  by  the  prompt  and  efRcient  measures  of  tha 
missionaries.  It  passed  on  to  the  north  and  west,  to  the  Assineboins, 
Mandans,  Blackfect,  and  other  tribes,  some  of  which  it  almost  wholly  ex- 
terminated.    Tens  of  thousands  were  swept  away  in  its  destructive  career. 

The  mission  to  the  Ojibwas  continued  to  make  steady  and  perceptible, but  ^ 
very  slow  advancers  in  its  work.  A  church  was  formed  at  Pokeguma  in  ' 
February,  with  three  native  members.  There  were  some  others,  of  whose 
piety  there  was  reason  to  hope.  About  the  close  of  the  year,  there  was  a 
manifest  increase  of  serious  attention  to  religious  truth  and  worship. — ^A 
few  families  were  evidently  becoming  civilized.  They  built  comfortable 
houses,  for  their  permanent  abodes ;  the  men  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
the  women  in  the  labors  of  housewifery. — The  gospel  of  Luke,  translated 
by  Mr.  Hall,  assisted  by  George  Copway,  a  native  catechist  from  the  Meth- 
odist mission  to  the  Ojibwas  in  Canada,  was  printed  at  Boston. 
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The  missionaries  to  the  Indians  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  had  the 
most  encouraging  prospects  of  success.     For  years,  several  tribes  liad  been 
anxioas  for  religious  instruction.     They  had  heard  that  there  were  good 
people  towards  the  rising  sun,  who  knew  and  loved  and  served  the  true 
Ood;  and  a  delegation  of  Flatheads  once  came  as  far  as  St.  Louis  to  make 
iw^uiries  on  the  subjecL     By  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  traders  from  both  nations  might  reside  in  certain  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory for  the  present.     There  were  several  British  forts,  or  trading  posts, 
where  the  traders  lived  civilized  lives,  and  carried  on  rather  extensive  agri- 
cultural operations.     These  traders  generally  exerted  a  good  moral  influence, 
and  were  friendly  to  the  mission.     From  them  the  Indians  had  gained  some 
mditftinct,  yet  beneficial  ideas  of  Christianity.     By  their  instructions,  the 
Ktyuses  near  Fort  Wallawalla  had  learned  to  assemble  at  the  lodge  of  their 
chief  every  morning  and  evening  and  Sabbath  forenoon,  to  unite  in  worship, 
consisting  of  singing,  a  form  of  prayer,  and  an  address  from  the  chief.     A 
flimple  code  of  criminal  law  had  been  introduced  from  the  same  source,  and 
with  good  efTcct.     Some  degree  of  a  similar  influence  had  pervaded  the 
tribes  extensively.     They  had  heard  of  the  Bible,  as  God's  book,  given  for 
the  instruction  of  mankind,  and  were  anxious  to  possess  it ;  believing  that, 
bk  some  way,  they  should  yet  become  able  to  read  it.     Traders  and  hunters 
hti  been  found,  vile  enough  to  sell  them  packs  of  cards,  saying  that  they 
were  the  Bible.     But  the  Indians,  though  uninformed,  were  not  incapable  of 
ehsenration.     They  had  already  begun  to  suspect  that  "  the  men  Avho  would" 
bring  fire-water  into  the  country,  drink  it,  and  then  kill  each  other,"  could 
BOt  he  the  servants  of  the  true  Uod,  and  were  not  to  be  trusted. 

The  commencement  of  two  stations  has  been  mentioned.  The  Indians 
!  Uxned  cheerfully  in  erecting  the  necessary  buildings.  But  their  anxiety 
for  religious  instruction  was  remarkable.  While  they  yet  understood  each 
ether's  language  but  imperfectly,  they  flocked  around  the  missionaries, 
ciBght  such  ideas  as  they  could,  respecting  truth  and  duty,  and  sometimes, 
after  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  spent  the  whole  night  in  conversing  among 
themselves  on  what  they  liad  heard,  for  the  sake  of  getting  clear  ideas  of 
what  they  had  imperfectly  understood;  and  when  once  clearly  informed 
what  Christianity  required  of  ihem,  they  appeared  not  only  ready,  but  zeal- 
ous to  comply.  Schools  were  established  at  both  stations,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  want  of  books  and  the  necessity  of  using  manuscript  lessons,  the 
art  of  reading  in  English  was  acquired  with  remarkable  rapidity.  The  In- 
£ios  themselves  were  desirous  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  ihc  truth;  and 
when  about  to  travel,  would  take  pains  to  be  prepared  with  a  gospel  message 
for  such  as  they  might  meet  while  absent. 

It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Spalding  to  procure  provisions  from  Fort  Col- 
Tille,250  or  300  miles  to  the  north.  Horses,  there,  are  numerous,  and  about 
u  cheap  as  sheep  in  New  England.  He  started  on  ihe  2Sth  of  August, 
irith  19  men  and  75  horses,  and  arrived  in  five  days.  The  news  of  his 
•pproach  spread  through  the  country,  and  every  night,  he  must  preach  to 
the  multitudes  Avho  had  come  long  distances  to  hear  him,  and  who  followed 
him  from  day  to  day,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  more  at  night.  Several  ex- 
ploring tours  were  made,  with  similar  results. 

One  of  these  tours  was  made  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  March.  In  view  of  the 
results  of  his  inquiries  and  of  other  facts  within  their  own  knowledge,  it  was 
believed  by  the  missionaries  that  at  least  fifty  additional  families  were  need- 
ed, to  supply  the  pressing  demand  for  religious  instruction.  It  was  thought 
best  that  Mr.  Gray  should  return,  and  lay  the  subject  personally  before  the 
Prudential  Committee.  He  was  accompanied  by  four  delegates  from  tho 
Jiez  Perces  and  the  Flat  heads,  who  brought  with  them  a  large  number  of 
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horsed  and  other  property,  by  the  sale  of  which  they  hoped  to  defray  a  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  jonrney.  and  of  the  expected  assistants.  On  their  way, 
near  the  head- waters  of  ihe  Platte  river,  a  plundering  party  of  Sioax  fell 
upon  them,  murdered  the  Indians,  and  took  the  property;  Mr.  Gray  providen- 
tially esca])ed  with  his  life,  arrived  at  St.  Louis  in  September,  and  soon 
continued  his  journey  to  the  east. 

SAifDWirn  IsLANPs.  Tho  reinforcements  which  sailed  in  December  ar- 
rived in  April.  Their  passage  was  unusually  pleasant  in  all  respects.  Be- 
sides worship  on  the  Sa)»bath,morniug'  and  evening  prayer  was  daily  attend- 
ed in  the  passeniror;^'  cabin,  the  captain  himself  taking  the  lead  during  (he 
latter  part  of  the  voyage.  About  half  of  the  crew  appeared  to  become  pious  i 
during  the  voyage;  and  on  arriving  at  Honolulu,  six  or  eight  of  them,ia-  j 
eluding  two  of  the  otricers!,  became  members  of  the  mission  church  at  that 
place. 

The  Jesuits  who  had  l»ecn  sent  to  California  in  1S31,  returned  this  spring 
in  a  British  vessel.  The  governor  at  Honolulu  ordered  them  to  depart  in 
the  some  vessel.  Thry  refused.  The  case  was  reported  to  the  king,  whe 
was  then  at  Lahaina,  and  who  confirmed  the  order.  The  priests  were  then 
put  on  hoard  the  vt'i«sol  by  force.  The  owner  refused  to  receive  them ;  but  be- 
ing compelled  to  yioliU  went  on  shore  with  his  crew,  and  presented  his  flag 
to  the  British  Consul,  who  burned  it  in  the  street.  An  account  of  thea&ir 
was  extensively  circulated  in  the  newspapers,  making  the  impression  thai 
*the  fkig  was  burnt  by  others,  out  of  hatred  or  contempt  for  British  influence.  ? 
During  theSe  disturbances,  both  a  British  and  a  French  ship  of  war  arrived,  tht 
commanders  of  which  opposed  the  execution  of  the  king's  order;  but  tht 
government  persevered  in  its  determination,  and  the  priests  left  the  Islands.  ^ 

]Mrs.  Dibble  died  on  the  20ih  of  Februarj',  and  Mrs.  Lyons  on  the  14lh 
of  May.  Mr.  Richards,  with  his  wife  and  six  children,  and  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Bishop,  arrived  at  Sag  Hnrl)or  in  May.  Having  provided  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  and  rendered  important  services  to  the  cause  of  mis* 
sions,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kicbards  embarked  on  the  7ih  of  November  on  their 
return  to  their  iield  of  labor.  Mr.  Dibble's  health  failed,  and  he  embarked 
in  the  autumn  for  the  United  States. 

The  strength  of  religious  j>rinciple  among  the  people,  and  their  prepara- 
tion to  act  from  their  own  convictions  of  duty,  were  more  manifest  than  ever 
before  ;  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  piety  advanced  with  greater 
firmness  and  strength.  The  schools  improved.  Graduates  from  the  High 
School  were  scattered  through  tho  islands  as  teachers,  and  proved  even  more 
competent  than  had  been  expected.  Many  others  had  become  tolerably  well 
qualified  for  the  task.  Geography  and  arithmetic  were  extensively  and 
succesfuUy  introduced  into  common  schools.  A  boarding  school  had  grad- 
ually come  into  operation  at  Hilo,  under  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L}inan,  and  Mr. 
Coan,  also  at  Hilo,  had  90  teachers  under  his  instruction.  A  central  school 
for  girls  was  established  at  Wailuku.  Aided  by  small  appropriations  from 
the  mission,  the  natives  erected  more  substantial  school-houses  at  many  of  the 
stations.  To  a  considerable  extent,  they  contributed  to  the  support  of  schook, 
of  their  own  accord,  and  not,  as  formerly,  at  the  command  of  the  chiefs.  A« 
better  teachers  multiplied  and  the  schools  grew  more  interesting,  many  of 
the  adult  schools  were  revived.  The  sum  of  the  numbers  of  learners  of  all  j 
classes,  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  the  missionaries  during  thi  year,  not  in-  ' 
eluding  the  Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes,  is  11,932.  The  whole  num- 
ber under  instruction  cannot  have  been  less  than  14,000  or  15,000. 

Improvements  in  tho  outward  signs  of  civilization,  which  are  important 
means  of  its  advancement,  was  manifest,  and  was  increasing.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  still  lived  in  their  native  cabins,  or  radier  styes,  notao 
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as  are  usually  provided  for  swine  in  New  England  ;  but  many,  c^pcci- 
near  the  missionary  stations,  had  built  and  were  building  comfortable 
ra,  with  several  rooms  in  eoch,  and  with  pleasant  yards  attached  to 
i;  and  not  a  few  of  the  women  began  to  take  some  pains  to  keep  them 
I,  and  make  them  agreeable  to  their  families  and  visitors.  Numbers 
led  to  spin  and  weave;  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  begun  a  y^ar  or  two 
«,  was  considerably  extended ;  and  Kuakini  erected  a  store  building  at 
ua,  70  feet  by  30,  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  A  considerable  amount 
igar  cane,  too,  was  cultivated. 

It  that  which  w^as  the  moving  power,  the  enlivening  and  guiding  spir- 
*all  these  improvements,  advanced  with  equal  rapidity.  At  the  annual 
ting  in  June,  there  were  15  churches  on  the  Islands,  containing  1049 
ibers  in  good  standing,  and  the  number  of  admisMons  within  twelve 
ths  had  been  159.  These  were  converts  of  former  years.  Admissions 
ag  the  remainder  of  this  year  were  unusually  numerous.  At  Kailua, 
rere  admitted  in  October ;  at  Hilo,  31  in  November ;  13  in  August  at 
luku ;  at  Waimea,  during  the  year,  S3,  and  considerable  numbers  at 
r  stations.  ^ 

toCracted  meetings,  conducted  with  special  vigilance  against  every  thing 
could  be  food  for  a  self-righteous  spirit,  were  found  well  adapted  to  the 
■cter  of  this  people.  They  were  held  at  nine  or  ten  of  the  stations,  and 
me  of  them  repeatedly,  with  decidedly  beneficial  results.  That  at  Hi- 
ll February,  was  attended  by  many  from  a  distance  of  50  or  60  miles. 
ny  interesting  meeting  of  several  days  in  autumn,  at  Waimea,  on  Ha- 
V  closed  on  Saturday.  On  the  next  day,  the  house  of  worship  was 
rded,  and  61  persons,  who  had  for  some  time  been  candidates,  were  re- 
ed into  the  church.  Seventy  five  others  stood  propounded  ;  and  others 
5  regarded  as  pious.  At  nearly  all  the  stations,  the  effect  of  preaching 
18  to  have  been  greater  than  usual  through  nearly  the  Avhole  year.  In 
ember,  another  protnictcMl  meeting  was  held  at  Ililo,  and  the  work 
led  to  be  spreading  over  tho  whole  districts  of  Hilo  and  Puna-  And 
ly,  in  Decemlxjr,  and  especially  on  the  Sabbath  which  was  the  last  day 
le  year,  general  awakeninu:  showed  itself  at  Honolulu.  The  glories  of 
next  year  had  already  Ix^gun  to  dawn  upon  the  Islands. 
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L  A  Srrrclnry  slalionrti  nl  Now  York.  Missionary  Ilniiftc  rommrnccfl. — Mrrling  at  Porl- 
d.  Rriiolve  to  iicntl  out  mi<t4ioiiarii>s.  Rrturii  of  Mi^simiarios.  Iiuerloreiirc  nf  SoriclicH. 
■Eficalioii^  nfMlHsioiiHrics. — CJcrinan  Kcfdrmcd  <  Iturcli.  iViilral  aiiil  Smilliorn  Hoar<is. — 
krafus.  Whole  BiUlc  prinlrti.  iMr.  Sione  leaves  llic  mission.  !\la<iras.  rrr&scs  purchased. 
loola.  Gram  from  ^ovrrnment.  i*:iii>scripiinns  — MaHiira.  Now  siniions.  Ccvlon.  Ke- 
lebmeols.  Mr.  Perrv's  staicinml  and  ticatli.  Relief. — (Miina.  Mrdiral  Missionary  Sociciy. 
Rmn      Tract  dislnlnilion.     Imjuirors — Hint;aporc.     Progress  of  llic  ^Seminary.     liaptisms.— 

mmcncc   the  niission.-^rircpce.     Areos  rclincinishod.— 'I  urkey.— 


Preparations  to  commence  the  mission.-^rircpce.  Argos  rclinqnishod.— I  urkey, 
i^refs  of  piel^  at  Constantinople.  ^School  nl  llass  Koy  broken  np. — Mnf;^azinrs  of  Useful 
owledf^  puldi^bed  at  Smyrna.  Progress  at  Prnoiia  — Syria.  Travels  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Prof. 
biDSon.  Arabic  type.  Awakening  and  conversions  amon^  the  Druzes.— Persia.  Continued 
earagemenl  among  the  Nc^f^iorian.s.  Mr.  Merrick  at  'J'abreez.  He  is  requested  lo  establish 
OohnolChristiaD.— West  Africa.  Admissions  to  the  church.  Printing.— Zulu  mission  bro- 
I  up  by  war.— Indian  missions.  Cherokees  removed.  Oregon  mis»iou  itrcngiheneU  aud  suc- 
fftu.-^andwich  Inlands.    The  great  revival. 

grecably  to  a  resolution  of  the  Board  adopted  last  year,  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
istrong,  secretary  for  Domestic  Correspondence,  removed  to  New  York 
It  the  first  of  April ;  the  Prudential  Committee  having  resolved  that  he 
lid  make  that  city  his  principal  residence  till  a  different  arrangement 
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should  be  adopted.  A  clerk  (one  of  the  detained  missionaries)  was  placed 
in  his  apartnieiit  in  the  Missionary  Rooms  at  Boston,  with  whom  he  was  to 
be  in  constant  correspondence  ;  and  he  was  expected  personally  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  as  often  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  per* 
feet  knowledge  and  supervision  of  his  department. 

A  Missionary  House  was  commenced,  the  expense  beine  met  from  the  per^ 
manent  funds  of  the  Board.     Those  funds  had  been  mostly  invested  in  bonk 
stock,  and  comparatively  little  had  yet  been  lost;   but  recent  events  had 
shown,  throughout  the  commercial  world,  that  real  estate,  at  a  fair  pricei 
was  a  safer  kind  of  property.    The  lease  of  the  Missionary  Rooms  in  Cornhill 
was  about  to  expire,  and  for  various  reasons,  another  place  must  be  procured 
for  the  business  of  the  Board.     A  site  for  a  building,  combining,  in  a  veiy 
unusual  degree,  the  seemingly  incompatible  advantages  of  salubrity,  retirs- 
ment  and  proximity  to  the  centre  of  business,  was  offered  for  safe.     The 
time  was  advantageous  for  purchasing  and  building.     No  money  vna  nsed 
for  the  purpose,  which  the  Board  was  at  liberty  to  expend  in  sending  oat  or 
supporting  missionaries.     Tiie  house  is  a  part  of  the  permanent  fund. 

The  annual  mcetiuL''  was  held  at  Portland,  on  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  of 
September.  The  receipts  from  the  large  cities,  where  the  pecuniary  pres- 
sure had  been  chiefly  felt,  had  been  much  less  than  the  year  previous  ;  but  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  country  places  they  had  greatly  increased.  The  whok 
sum  received  had  been  about  $236,000,  or  $16,000  less  than  the  last  year. 
Of  the  payments,  a  large  part  had  been  to  meet  expenses  incurred  before  the  i 
curtailing  circular  of  June  23,  1S37,  could  take  effect.  They  had  amount- 
ed to  more  than  8230,000,  being  nearly  $24,000  less  than  the  last  year.  ' 
The  debt  was  reduced  below  $36,000.  The  missions  had  also  expended 
$12,000  for  the  Bible  Society  and  $5,000  for  the  Tract  Society ;  so  that  the 
whole  sum  had  been  more  than  $247,000. 

For  the  coming  year,  if  the  debt  was  to  be  paid,  the  missions  enabled  to 
resume  the  operations  they  had  suspended,  and  the  missionaries  under  ip- 
pointments  to  be  sent  out,  $300,000  would  be  needed.  In  view  of  the  appa^  : 
ent  spirit  of  the  churches,  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  country,  and  especi* 
ally  of  the  importance  of  these  objects,  the  Board  resolved  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. A  resolution  was  adopted,  informing  the  detained  missionaries  thit 
they  might  expect  to  be  sent  out  at  no  distant  day,  and  another,  rescinding 
the  vote  of  last  year,  that  remittances  should  not  be  increased  till  all  appoint- 
ed missionaries  had  been  sent  out. 

The  rule  adopted  last  year,  concerning  the  return  of  missionaries,  was 
modified,  so  as  to  allow  their  return,  with  the  consent  of  their  missionSi 
when  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

The  subject  of  the  interference  of  missionary  societies  with  each  other's  op- 
erations was  brought  up  by  a  letter  from  the  London  Missionary  Society,  with 
which  there  had  been  correspondence  on  the  subject.     It  was  found  desira- 
ble by  the  principal  English  Societies,  to  adopt  measures  for  avoiding  the 
evils  that  arise,  when  two  missions,  of  different  sects,  are  brought  to  bear  oil 
the  same  heathen  individuals,  thus  creating,  as  the  Hindoos  say,  "two  ba- 
zaars," or  markets,  between  which  the  attention  of  the  heathen  is  distracted. 
The  Committee  were  directed  to  seek,  in  their  correspondence  with  other 
societies,  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object.     This  was  introducing' 
no  new  principle.     From  its  very  commencement,  the  Board  had  been  care- 
ful to  establish  its  missions  among  those  to  whom  Christ  was  not  preached 
by  others.     It  has  never  established  a  mission  where  it  could  interfere  widi 
the   known  operations  or  intentions  of  anv  Protestant  society;    while  at. 
least  seventeen  missions  have  been  established  by  eight  societies,  in  the  vi« 
cinity  of  twelve  older  missions  of  the  Board,    The  consequences  have  been 
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be  less  injurious,  because,  in  some  instances,  though  not  in  all,  the  excellent 
haiacter  of  the  men  composing  both  the  older  and  the  younger  missions, 
las  almost  entirely  kept  off,  to  the  present  time,  the  natural  results  of  such 
nterference. 

The  qualifications  of  missionaries  was  another  topic  taken  up  at  the 
mggestion  of  the  Committee.  There  was  found  to  be  an  increasing  readi- 
Dess  in  those  who  had  not  the  necessary  combination  of  talents,  mental  disci- 
pUlie,  piety,  discretion,  temper  and  health,  to  offer  themselves,  and  in  others, 
to  recommend  them.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  intended  to  guard  against 
dlia  evil.  It  was  thought  desirable  even  to  raise  the  terms  of  admission  in- 
to the  number  of  missionaries.  The  whole  history  of  the  Board,  and  it 
ought  be  added,  of  missions,  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Avorld,  had  shown, 
diat  no  extensive  revolution  can  be  effected  in  any  community,  without  the 
•id  of  a  powerful  native  agency.  Wherever  the  success  of  the  Board  had 
been  at  all  considerable,  native  helpers  had  borne  an  important  part.  It  was 
efidently  best,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  send  forth  only  leading  minds,  and 
10  find  tne  **  operatives"  among  the  converts. 

This  year  the  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
Stiiea  formed  o  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  proposed  to  act  through  the 
American  Board,  on  the  same  plan  as  does  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 
Xfae  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  plan  will  probably  go  into  operation. 

The  Central  and  Southern  Boards,  near  the  close  of  this  year,  transferred 
Aeir  auxiliary  relation  to  the  New  Board,  formed  by  the  General  Assembly 
if  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  desired  by  some,  that  the  Prudential 
Committee  should  at  the  same  time  transfer  several  of  its  missionaries,  who 
wore  originally  from  the  South,  to  the  Assembly *s  Board.  But  this  the 
Conunittee  could  not  do,  except  by  dismissing  them  at  their  own  request. 
None  had  requested  it,  and  some  had  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  be  trans- 
ferred.— A  new  organization,  auxiliary  to  the  Board,  was  soon  formed,  hav- 
.iog  its  agency  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Mahratta  Missions.  At  Bombay,  printing  at  the  expense  of  the  mis- 
rioD  was  discontinued  early  in  the  year,  for  want  of  funds.  The  press, 
however,  was  usefully  employed  at  the  expense  of  other  societies.  Its  great 
kbor,  this  year,  was  on  an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Mahratta,  transla- 
ted by  members  of  several  missions,  and  revised  by  Mr.  Allen,  who  was 
the  mission's  editorial  superintendent  of  the  press,  and  had  been  chosen  a 
meiQber  of  the  Committee  of  the  Bombay  Bible  Society.  Mr.  Webster 
was  engaged  in  preparing  a  fount  of  Mahratta  type,  on  a  belter  and  more 
economical  plan  than  any  yet  in  use. 

In  June,  Mr.  Stone  withdrew  from  the  mission,  and  entered  the  service  of 
&e  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  Prudential  Committee,  on  being  in- 
famed  of  the  fact,  voted  to  consider  his  relation  to  the  Board  as  having 
ensed  from  the  time  when  he  withdrew  from  its  service. 

At  Malcolm  Peth,  two  Chinese,  a  Mahratta  man,  and  two  Mohammedan 
women  were  received  into  the  church  early  in  the  year.  One  of  the  women 
joon  apostatised. 

The  schools  at  Bombay,  Ahmednuggur,  and  Jalna,  received  important 
■id  from  European  Christians  residing  in  their  vicinity,  who  gave  liberally 
to  sustain  them  through  the  season  of  pecuniary  embarrassment.  At  Ah- 
mednuggur,  in  September,  there  Avere  seven  common  schools,  20  girls  in 
the  female  boarding  school,  and  50  boys,  who  were  boarding  scholars  in  the 
seminary.  This  number  of  boarders  shows  that  the  rules  of  caste  were 
losing  their  power  over  the  people. 

Tamul  Missions.  The  mission  at  Madras  was  designed  to  be,  like  that 
at  Smyrna,  mainly  a  book  manufactory.     Unexpectedly,  it  was  enabled  to 
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purchase,  on  advantageous  terms,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  eight 
iron  printing  presses,  a  lithographic  press,  15  founts  of  type,  in  English, 
Tamui  and  Teloogoo,  a  type  foundry,  and  a  book  bindery  with  a  hydraulic 
press.     A  fount  of  Hindostance  type  was  afterwards  added. 

The  mission  had  under  its  care  16  schools,  with  500  pupils.     The  gov- 
ernment granted  3000  rupees,  to  susstain  these  schools  through  the  present 
distress.     The  governor  and  seven  other  gentlemen  subscribed  for  the  same 
purpose  100  rupees  each.     Not  less  than  18,000  portions  of  Scripture  and 
30,000  tracts  were  distributed  during  the  year.     The  preaching  of  the  gos-  ; 
pel  was  maintained  at  both  stations,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  wera  j 
several  candidates  for  admission  to  the  churcli,  and  others  who  desired  to  be  ; 
considered  as  candidates. 

In  January,  the  Madura  mission  resolved  to  establish  three  new  stations;  ; 
and  as  soon  as  necessary  arningoments  could    be  made,  Mr.  Cope  was  sta-  { 
tioned  at  Sevagunga,  with  two  native  helpers,  Mr.  Crane  at  Teroopoovanuoif  Jr 
with  one  native  heliKjr,  and  Mr.  Muzzy  and  Mr.  Tracy  at  Teroomungalum,  h 
with  two  native  helpers.     Tiiere  was  now  a   line  of  stations  extending  76  '' 
miles,  and  intersecting  most  of  the  great  roads  in  that  region.     The  native   '. 
helpers  were  from  the  S^iniinary  at   Batticotta.     One  of  them,  Francis  A»-   -• 
bury,  was  licensed  in  Ocioi)er  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.     There  were  no 
additions  to  the  church  this  year,  but  there  was  an  evident  spread  of  an  in-    .■ 
fluence  favorable  to  pure  Christianity,  which  alarmed  its  enemies.     The  ■ 
Tamul  almanac  contained  much   of  the  information  for  which  the  peopb 
had  formerly  been  obliged   to  resort   to  the  Brahnmns.     Many  of  them,  oB 
obtaining  it  and  observing  its  contents,  said,  "  This  shall  be  our  Brahmun."^ 
The  Brahmuns  said,  *'  you  have  taken  away  our  gains,  and  how  shall  W^sT 
live  ?"     The  Papists,  too,  were  alarmed.     To  j)revent  defections,  new  piietrtf -^ 
were  sent  lo  Dindigul,  who  announced   that  nearly  all  the   taxes   formerly"'. 
claimed  by  their  church  were  remitted,  and  the  people  released  from  thene*   J. 
cessity  of  worshipping  the  Virgin.  .. 

The  Ceylon  mission   held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  •. 
January.     It  was  found  necessary  to  reduce   the  number  of  students  in  the  .j 
Seminary  from  151  to  100;  giving  up  about  one  third  of  the  whole  number,  ■  ' 
half  educated,  to  tho  unmitigated  innuenoe  of  their  heathen  friends  and  i ," 
neighbors.     This  reduction,  besides  its  more  direct  and  obvious  evil  conse- V 
quences,  Avas  a  serious  injury  to  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  di»-  ■' 
trict.     Youths  in  schools  of  almost  every  kind,  even  those  supported  by  the 
government,  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  admission  to  the  Seminary,  and  were  ' 
shaping  their  course  of  study  so  as   to  be  prepared  for  their  examination. 
The  present  reduction  gave   them  lo  understand   that  they  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  thus  their  motive  for  pursuing  a  higher  and  more  Christian     * 
course  of  study  was  destroyed.  '^ 

Gabriel  Tissera,  one  of  the  two  who  entered  the  service  of  the  mission 
as  interpreters  at  its  first  establishment,  and  who  had  for  several  years  been 
a  useful  preacher  of  the  gospel,  died  suddenly  on  the  9th  of  February. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  Mr.  Perry,  in   behalf  of  the  mission,  addressed  a    ^ 
letter  to  the  Committee,  giving  a  particular  account  of  the  disbanding  of  * 
nearly  all   the  schools,  the  reduction   of  the  seminary  and  girls'  school,  the  ^  '' 
consequent  diminution  of  hearers  on  the  Sabbath,  most  of  whom  were  ob-'.  •  * 
tained  by  some  form  of  influence  exerted  by  the  schools,  the  discharge  of  * 
native  helpers,  the  danger  of  t'Mnporal  and  eternal  perdition  thus  brought  { 
upon  5000  children  of  heathen  parents,  the  discouragement  of  friends,  the V^ 
loss  of  influence  and  of  confidence,  caused  by  the  want  of  funds.     The  let- 
ter justified  the  Committee  in  requiring  the  reduction,  and  did  not  rebuke 
the  churches,  but  entreated  them  to  consider  the  case,  and  as  far  as  possible 
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fair  the  damages.  It  especially  entreated  that  no  more  missionaries 
t  be  sent,  till  the  means  of  usefulness  were  restored  to  those  already  in 
eld  ;  AS  the  expense  of  one  more  family  would  oblige  them  to  close  the 
Dg  otlice,  and  another  would  disband  the  seminary.  On  the  tenth  of 
h,  the  cholera  removed  the  writer  to  a  better  world,  and  Mrs.  Perry  on 
3th.  The  appeal  was  irresistible.  It  was  immediately  published,  and 
iced  a  deep  sensation  and  liberal  donations.  The  Committee  imme- 
ly  wrote  to  the  mission,  increasing  its  allowance  $5000.  The  govern- 
;  of  the  island,  too,  granted  them  £200,  nearly  81000.  In  November, 
aisjcion  appointed  a  day  of  solemn  thanksoriviiig  for  this  timely  and  val« 
i  relief,  and  forthwith  set  alx)ul  repairing  the  injury  that  had  been  sus- 
id  ;  but  it  could  not  be  fully  done  at  once.  Vet  the  number  of  free 
ols,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  was  15,  with  1-164  pupils,  and  the  seminary 
enlarged  to  1 18  students.  The  whole  iiumW*r  in  all  the  schools,  was 
L  Before  the  reduction,  there  had  been  1S7  free  schools,  with  6996 
b.  The  printing  establishment  was  in  a  measure  restored  to  its  effi- 
cy.  It  had  four  presses,  and  gave  employment  to  70  natives,  20  of 
m  were  meml>er.s  of  the  churohes,  as  many  more  were  professed  in- 
en,  and  the  remainder  appeared  to  have  no  confidence  in  idols.  23 
B  added  to  the  seven  churches  during  the  year,  raising  the  number  of 
libers  to  319. 

lASTERn  AND  South-Eastern  Asia.  The  missionaries  at  Canton  and 
»>  were  slowly  gaining  access  to  the  Chinese,  and  preparing  means  to 
il  themselves:  of  it.  The  !\Iorrison  Education  Society,  formed  by  pious 
lent»  at  Canton,  supported  four  youths,  who  were  studying  under  Mr. 
Igman.  Dr.  Parker  had  three  or  four  Chinese  students  in  medicine  and 
pery,  one  of  whom  had  beoonie  an  expert  operator  in  easy  cases.  They 
e  supported  by  the  Mrdjial  ]Mis>i(»nary  Society.  This  society  was  or- 
ized  in  February.  Dr.  ColledL^e,  principal  British  snrgcon  at  Canton, 
its  president,  and  aftrrwards  visited  the  United  States,  to  promote  its 
ct«.  A  house,  sulliciful  i'nr  loO  patients,  was  purcliased  for  it  at  Ma- 
The  society  hoped,  by  promoting  a  correct  practice  of  medicine  and 
;ery  in  China,  to  save  many  lives  and  much  siiii'ering;  to  overcome  the 
licion  and  contempt  with  wliifli  llie  Chinese  regard  all  foreigners  ;  to 
ire  favorable  oj>portunities  for  imparling.'  religious  truth,  and  to  aid  in  pro- 
ng free  access  for  niissioiuiri^'s  to  the  Chinese  einpire, 
Ir.  AIk'cI  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  17lh  of  October,  on  his  return 
Ihina. 

he  climate  of  Siam  provj^d   unfavorable  to  the  health  of  Mrs.  Johnson, 

Mr.  Johnson  left  BaiiKok  for  Sinirapore  in   January.     By  the  advice  of 

«*icians,  ihey  continued  their  voyaire  in  June,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia 

)ecemb<T,  where  she  live<l  only  till  the  Sth  of  Jaruiary,  1S*39. 

he  one  j)ress  and  half  a  fount  of  type  at  Bankok,  were  kept  busily  em- 

ed,  and  21,700  copies  of  i;ijrhi  dillJ'rent  works  were  printed  during  the 

Many   thousands  were   (li>tril»ui«';l.     To  avoid  unprolitablc  distribu- 

,  care  was  taken  to  give  only  to  such   as  could  rea<l,  and  when  one  ap-* 

1  for  a  second,  he  was  required   to  giv«»  an  account  of  the  first.     It  was 

id  that  a  large  majority  of  the  men  and  many  of  the  women  could  read ; 

iheir  accounts  of  the  ccuitenls  of  the  books  given  thom,  showed  that  they 

e  intelligible,  and    ha<l   been  attentively   peruseil.     In   September,   Dr. 

Jlev  look  pos5ession  of  a  large  brick  house,  which  the  Prah  Klang  had 

reil  to  rent  him,  fronting  the  great  market,  **  the  Broadway  of  Bankok." 

0   books  and  tracts  were  distributed  more  udvantaireously  than  beforp  ; 

towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  serious  and  intelligent  inquiries  of  1*5 

0  Siamese  led  Dr.  Bradley  to  hope  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  iudced  W^ii^ 
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ing  them  to  the  truth.  The  dispensary,  the  school,  and  labors  among  th« 
Chinese  were  continued  ;  but  the  most  interesting  and  hopeful  labors  were 
among  the  adult  Siamese.  The  king,  the  High  Priest,  and  many  of  the 
nobles,  were  increasingly  favorable  and  attentive  to  the  mission. — Dr.  Brad- 
ley was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  November. — Mr.  Bobbins  and  Dr.  Tracy 
arrived  from  Singapore  and  joined  the  mission  in  April. 

Singapore  was  found,  for  various  reasons,  a  less  favorable  site  for  exten- 
sive influence  than  had  been  expected ;  especially  since  the  goTemment  of 
Netherlands  India  had  resolved  to  exclude  all  missionaries  not  from  Hol- 
land, from  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  on  which  the  mission  was  ex- 
pected to  act.  Still,  it  was  a  place  where  much  valuable  labor  could  be  per- 
formed. The  seminary,  under  Mr.  Travelli,  commenced  the  year  with  15 
scholars,  and  ended  with  22.  Their  progress  was  quite  equal  to  what  had 
been  expected.  Their  moral  improvement  was  manifest ;  and  the  annual 
report  of  the  mission  implies,  though  it  carefully  avoids  expressing,  some 
degree  of  hope  that  some  of  them  had  been  born  again.  One  Chinese  was 
baptised  in  April ;  and  in  June,  Mr.  Johnson  baptised  the  man  who  had 
been  his  Chinese  teacher  in  Siam.  The  number  of  Chinese  communicants 
at  Singapore,  was  now  six.  Leang  Afa  was  laboring  with  the  Messrs. 
Stronachs,  under  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  to  them  the  distribu- 
tion of  tracts  was  almost  wholly  relinquished.  The  amount  of  printing  was 
greatly  reduced.  Several  Malay  school  books,  however,  were  prepared  and 
printed,  and  the  founts  of  type  in  Malay  and  Siamese  were  improved. 

The  Kev.  Dyer  Ball  and  Rev.  George  W.  Wood  embarked  at  New  York 
in  May,  and  jomed  this  mission  in  September. 

The  Kev.  Messrs.  Frederick  B.  Thompson  and  William  J.  Pohlman,^with 
their  wives,  sailed  from  New  York  in  May,  to  join  the  mission  to  Nether- 
lands India,  and  arrived  at  Singapore,  in  September.  Mr.  Doty,  who  was 
there,  and  Mr.  Pohlman,  proceeded  to  Sambas,  on  the  western  coast  of  Bor- 
neo, to  make  arrangements  for  commencing  a  permanent  residence.  They 
returned  early  in  September,  having  spent  four  weeks  of  their  absence  in 
visiting  various  settlements  of  Malays,  Chinese,  Dyaks  and  Bugis.  About 
the  close  of  the  year,  the  members  of  the  mission  were  assembling  at  Singa- 
pore, preparatory  to  tfieir  removal  to  Borneo. — During  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ennis  spent  some  time  in  Bali  and  other  islands  to  the 
east  of  Java,  of  which  little  was  previously  known,  and  where  it  may  ere 
long  be  advisable  to  establish  a  mission. 

Greece.  The  population  of  Argos  was  declining,  and  its  influence  di- 
minishing. The  station  was  therefore  abandoned.  Mr.  Benjamin  joined 
Dr.  King  at  Athens,  in  May,  and  Mr.  Riggs  removed  to  Smyrna  in  Oc- 
tober. 

At  a  depot  opened  by  Dr.  King  at  Athens,  32,410  volumes  were  distrib- 
uted during  the  year.  Of  these,  6,275  were  of  parts  of  the  Bible.  Books 
were  sold,  to  the  amount  of  $435,68.  Besides  these,  the  Magazine  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  published  in  Modern  Greek  at  Smyrna,  circulated  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  about  $150  were  received  for  it  at  Athens.  Sev- 
eral priests  attended  Dr.  King's  Greek  preaching  on  the  Sabbath.  He  taught 
a  small  class  in  Hebrew;  and  the  study  of  that  language  was  introduced 
into  the  theological  department  of  the  university. 

At  Ariopolis,  the  Hellenic  school,  furnished  with  excellent  Greek  teach- 
ers, was  giving  a  good  education  to  a  few  students.  A  good  house  was 
erected  for  a  Lancasterian  school ;  but  no  qualified  teacher  could  yet  be 
found,  who  was  not  in  the  service  of  the  government.  In  February,  the 
king  and  queen  visited  the  place.  At  the  king's  request,  the  missionaries 
were  introduced  to  him.     He  afterwards  visited  the  school,  and  expressed 
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his  approbation  of  the  mission.  The  descendants  of  the  ancient  Spartans 
were  highly  gratified,  and  boasted  that  Otho  was  the  only  monarch  whom 
they  had  ever  permitted  to  tread  their  soil. 

Turkey.  The  most  important  of  Mr.  Schauffler's  labors  among  the  Jews 
at  Constantinople,  was  the  Hebrew- Spanish  Bible,  which  was  nearly  com- 
pleted this  year.  Copies  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  distributed,  were  anath- 
ematised by  the  chief  Rabbi,  though  their  correctness  was  not  disputed.  A 
collection  of  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  produced  no  little  excite- 
ment. In  short,  Jewish  bigotry  was  awake,  and  violent ;  but  there  were 
encouraging  indications  of  future  influence. — The  revival  at  Odessa  con- 
tinued. 

The  good  work  of  grace  among  the  Armenians  continued,  with  increasing 
interest;  but  to  gi^e  the  particulars,  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  the 
lovely  scenes  of  domestic  felicity  in  Christian  families,  the  overflowing  of 
heart  among  friends  in  conversation  and  prayer  at  their  private  interviews, 
and  all  that  is  sacred  and  powerful  in  those  parts  of  Christian  life,  which 
never  meet  the  eye  of  the  world  at  large.  The  number  of  the  "  evangeli- 
cal" was  constantly  increasing,  and  intelligence  was  occasionally  received  of 
the  existence  of  piety  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  In  1832,  Mr.  Good- 
ell  left  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  "  Dairyman's  Daughter,** 
at  Nicomedia.  After  some  neglect,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  priest,  who 
was  excited  to  "  search  the  Scriptures."  Another  priest  caught  the  same 
spirit.  In  time,  they  both  were  compelled  to  leave  the  place,  and  were  now 
usefully  employed  at  or  near  Constantinople  ;  but  their  influence  remained, 
and  there  was  at  Nicomedia  a  company  of  sixteen  serious  readers  of  the 
Bible,  most,  if  not  all  of  whom,  appeared  to  be  devotedly  pious.  They 
hoped  that  in  a  year  their  number  would  increase  to  a  hundred. 

The  high  school  at  Hass  Key  prospered  during  the  fonncr  part  of  the 
year.  Hohannes,  its  pious  Principal,  usually  spent  an  hour  daily  in  giving 
religious  instruction.  Other  studies  were  ably  taught  by  competent  teach- 
ers, under  his  direction.  Its  munificent  patron  received  from  the  clergy  and 
people  generally,  all  the  encouragement  they  could  give  without  sharing  in 
his  responsibility  for  the  existence  and  character  of  the  school.  From  that, 
they  all  carefully  stood  aloof;  and  he,  thinking  that  so  large  an  establish- 
ment, under  individual  patronage,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  expenses  in 
support  of  "evangelical"  men  and  labors,  might  attract  the  unfavorable  no- 
tice of  the  Turkish  government,  and  involve  him  in  difficulty,  withdrew  his 
support.  The  school  then  gradually  declined  ;  and  Hohannes  was  employed 
in  more  direct  religious  efforts  among  the  people,  where  his  labors  had  be- 
come almost  indispensable.  Several  Lancasterian  schools  were  established 
by  the  Armenians  during  the  year,  with  prospects  of  usefulness. 
'  Mr.  Homes  returned  from  Syria  in  July.  Mr.  Dwight  visited  the  United 
States  in  September.  In  December,  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin  embarked  at 
Boston  to  join  the  mission. 

Mr.  Riggs  arrived  at  Smyrna  on  the  2d  of  November,  and  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Temple  in  superintending  the  press.  The  amount  of  printing 
could  not  equal  the  demand,  for  want  of  funds  ;  yet  more  than  50,000  copies 
of  different  works  were  struck  off'.  The  Magazine  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in 
Modern  Greek,  of  which  this  was  the  third  year,  had  1,000  regular  sub- 
Bcribers.  It  was  necessary  to  print  2,000  copies,  and  reprint  five  ot  the 
numbers  for  1837.  A  similar  work  was  commenced  in  Armenian,  of  which 
about  1,500  copies  were  printed. 

At  and  around  Broosa,  there  was  evidently  a  progress  towards  truth  and 
piety,  somewhat  like  that  at  Constantinople ;  though  upon  a  far  smaller 
scale,  and  closely  hedged  in  by  ecclesiastical  opposition.     A  pious  Sw\^\ 
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merchant  had  settled  there,  who  did  much  towards  supporting  the  three 
schools  at  Philadar,  Demir  Tash  and  Kuplu.  These  schools  contained  220 
scholars.  An  enlightened  Greek  priest  at  Demir  Tash  began  to  preach  reg- 
ularly on  the  Sabbath.  This  was  an  important  innovation ;  for  throughout 
all  those  churches,  the  ordinary  service  consists  merely  of  ceremonies  and 
forms  of  prayer  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  preaching  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
heard,  except  when  money  is  to  be  raised,  or  heretics  denounced. 

The  mission  at  Trebizond  was  still  more  closely  manacled  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  clergy  ;  but  even  here,  prejudice  was  yielding,  friendliness  was 
increasing,  and  there  was  even  some  appearance  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Syria  and  Palestine.  The  available  force  of  this  mission  was  much 
reduced.  Mr.  Bird  was  still  unable  to  return.  Mr.  Whiting  was  obliged, 
by  the  protracted  sickness  of  his  wife,  to  visit  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lan- 
neau  alone  remained  at  Jerusalem,  with  Tannoos  Kerem  for  an  assistant 
A  violent  and  long  continued  inflammation  of  the  eyes  allowed  him  to  labor 
but  little ;  and,  in  October,  both  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  brethren  at 
Beyroot.  Mr.  Smith  was  at  Smyrna  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  His 
work  there  being  so  far  advanced  that  Mr.  Hallock  could  complete  it,  he 
left  Smyrna  in  Januar}%  met  Professor  Robinson,  of  the  New  York  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  in  Egypt,  passed  by  way  of  Mount  Sinai  through  the 
desert  to  Jerusalem,  and  returned  to  Smyrna  in  July.  By  their  investiga- 
tions, niany  important  points,  previously  doubtful  in  sacred  geography,  were 
settled.  They.were  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  mission  at  Jeru- 
salem. While  there,  in  consultation  with  others,  ihcy  agreed  upon  a  uni- 
form system  of  orthography  for  oriental  proper  names,  which  will  probably 
be  adopted  by  the  learned  generally,  of  all  nations. — The  punches  for  mak- 
ing Arabic  type  having  been  completed,  Mr.  Smith  went  with  them  to  Ger- 
many, where  the  type  were  cast,  under  his  superintendence,  in  the  celebrat- 
ed establishment  of  Tauchnitz,  at  Leipsig.  This  work  had  cost  a  great 
amount  of  time  and  labor ;  but  the  importance  of  the  object  justifies  it 
Hitherto,  all  printed  books  have  had  an  unnatural  and  unpleasant  aspect  in 
the  eyes  of  an  Arab.  They  appear  like  the  awkward  and  bungling  woilcof 
foreigners,  who  kno^  but  very  imperfectly  how  books  should  be  made. 
Hence,  they  ore  far  less  acceptable,  and  command  far  less  respect,  than  man- 
uscripts. .  While  this  is  the  case,  the  press  never  can  exert  its  proper  influ- 
ence among  them  as  a  people.  If,  by  these  labors,  the  mission  is  enabled  to 
furnish  printed  books  acceptable  to  the  Arab  taste,  it  will  be  scarce  less  im- 
portant to  the  numerous  millions  in  Asia  and  Africa  who  speak  the  Arabic 
language,  than  was  the  invention  of  printing  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 
And  even  if  this  object  is  not  obtained,  the  structure  of  the  new  type  is  such 
as  will  save  much  labor,  and  diminish  the  liability  to  error  in  Arabic  print- 
inff. 

The  mission  at  Beyroot,  reduced  in  numbers  and  straitened  for  funds, 
was  called  upon  for  an  unusual  amount  of  labor.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  Kasim,  the  Druze  who  had  once  been  imprisoned  for  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian, was  received  as  a  member  of  the  church.  His  wife  was  received  at 
the  same  time,  and  their  children  were  baptised.  Religious  instruction  was 
given  without  reserve  in  the  seminary.  The  Arabic  congregation  on  the 
Sabbath  increased.  A  native  assistant  was  employed  to  travel  on  the  moun- 
tains, distribute  books  and  tracts,  and  converse  on  religion.  An  increased 
number  of  books  were  received  by  the  people,  in  defiance  of  fierce  opposi- 
tion from  priests,  bishops  and  patriarchs;  and  even  some  of  the  native  c'er- 
gy  encouraged  the  work.  Several  Papal  priests,  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  strangers  to  each  other,  avowed  to  the  missionaries  their  evan- 
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gelical  sentiments,  their  disgust  with  the  a1>oniinations  of  their  own  church, 
and  their  desire  to  escape  from  it.  One  of  them  said  that  he  knew  four 
others,  who  were  of  the  same  mind.  It  is  remarkable,  that  they  were  ail 
afraid  of  being  poisoned  by  their  own  clergy  for  heresy.  Several,  also, 
among  the  Greeks,  especially  the  bishop  of  Akkar,  near  Tripoli,  appeared 
evangelical  in  their  views,  and  cordial  in  their  friendship. 

But  the  most  encouraging  prospects  were  among  the  Druzes.  Wlien 
Kasim  and  his  household  were  baptised,  it  was  not  without  apprehension 
that  he  might  be  called  to  suffer  martyrdom.  Of  this  he  was  forewarned ; 
but  he  remained  firm,  and  no  enemy  ever  attempted  to  haVe  him  punished 
as  an  apostate.  It  thus  came  to  be  understood  that  Druzes  might  not  only 
visit  the  missionaries,  and  adopt  and  defend  their  doctrines,  but  receive  bap- 
tism from  them,  without  molestation  from  government.  They  resorted  more 
and  more  to  the  mission  for  instruction.  They  invited  Mr.  Thomson  to 
visit  their  villages,  and  to  open  schools  and  places  of  worship  among  them. 
They  applied  for  the  admission  of  their  sons  into  the  seminary ;  and  one  of 
the  young  sheikhs  was  admitted,  his  friends  paying  the  expense.  Some  of 
them  corresponded  with  Mr.  Thomson  by  letter ;  and  some  came  to  Beyroot 
to  reside,  while  receiving  Christian  instruction.  The  Papists  were  anxious 
to  baptise  them,  and  were  busy  with  promises,  flattery,  and  threats  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  Emeer  Beshcer.  The  mission  had  neither  men  nor  money 
enough  to  grant  their  requests  for  means  of  instruction  and  of  grace.  Still, 
the  Druzes  remained  decided  in  their  choice,  and  declared  that  they  would 
never  join  the  Church  of  Kome.  The  conviction  was  certainly  strong  and 
extensive  among  them,  that  their  old  religion  must  be  given  upland  that  the 
leligion  taught  by  the  mission  must  be  its  substitute.  Political  changes, 
past  and  expected,  probably  had  great  influence  in  promoting  this  state  of 
things;  but  there  were  evidently  some  ini^tances, — and  their  number  was  in- 
creasing,— of  a  desire  to  know  and  obey  tlio  truth. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  another  Druzc,  his  wife,  and  four  Druze  chil- 
dren, were  baptised.  At  the  same  lime,  one  Latin  and  one  Greek  Papist 
and  two  Greeks  were  admitted  to  the  church.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  there  were  several  interesting  cases  of  conversion  among  nominal 
Christians.  One  of  them  had  been  the  servant  of  Mr.'  Fisk,  and  was  with 
him  when  attacked  by  the  Arabs  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

CvpRUS.  Both  the  missionaries  and  the  Committee  had  thought  it  best 
to  abandon  this  station  ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  people  this  year  afforded 
tuch  hope  of  usefulness,  that  it  was  now  thought  better  to  continue  it  as  a 
distinct  mission.  The  books  of  the  mission  were  sought  with  eagerness, 
tod  many  were  advantap:eously  distributed,  especially  in  the  schools  and 
among  the  clergy.  Mr.  Pease  bep^an  to  preach  in  Greek,  and  was  allowed 
repeatedly  to  preach  in  Greek  churches.  Some  of  the  more  enlightened  of 
the  clergy  themselves  commenced  preaching  statedly ;  or  rather,  perhaps, 
expounding  the  Scriptures,  which  was  the  form  of  preaching  best  adapted  to 
the  present  state  both  of  speakers  and  hearers. 

Persia.  In  the  interesting  mission  to  the  Nestorians,  there  was  no  very 
considerable  change.  By  giving  their  schools  numerous  and  long  vacations, 
and  by  rigid  economy  in  personal  expenses,  the  brethren  avoided  the  ne- 
cessity of  formally  suspending  any  of  their  operations.  There  were  50  stu- 
dents in  the  seminary,  of  whom  two  were  bishops,  three  priests,  and  four 
deacons.  Twelve  were  studying  English;  and  four,  Hebrew.  The  Hebrew 
they  found  to  he  of  easy  acquisition,  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  their  own 
language.  One  of  the  students  was  a  Mohammedan  boy,  supported  there  at 
the  expense  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  by  the  king's  brother,  the  prince  of  Adcr- 
baijan,  in  which  province  Ooroomiah  is  situated.     Near  the  close  of  the 
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year,  two  boys  joined  the  echool  Trom  the  independent  Nestorians  among 
the  Koordish  mouniains.  The  mission  had  eight  native  helpers;  of  whom 
three  were  bishops,  two  priests,  and  tivo  deacons.  One  priest  and  one  dea- 
con were  from  the  mountains.  One  of  the  bishops,  whose  work  was  to  wi- 
pertntend  some  of  the  village  schools,  was  the  venerable  Mar  Ellas,  the 
oldest  bishop  in  tlie  province.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  which,  before  iho  arrival  of  llie  micsion,  they  had  but  one  en- 
tire copy  amone  them,  and  that  was  in  several  volumes,  in  the  posaession  of 
different  individuals.  Little  was  known  of  any  part,  except  the  Gospels  and 
Fsalms,  nearly  all  of  whicli  were  included  in  iheir  church  service.  As  he 
became  acquainted  with  ihe  Epislles,  Mar  Elias  bc^n  to  read  portions  of 
them  to  his  people  on  the  Sabbath,  translating  ihem  inlo  the  modem  taa- 
gua^e.  Some  of  the  people  were  delighted.  Others  impatiently  comphuned 
that  he  was  always  annoying  them  with  the  preceptsof  "Paul,  Paul.ftiul;" 
but  their  opposition  only  excited  his  zeal. — At  length,  the  brethren  saw  one 
person  from  Tearee,  the  principal  independent  tribe  of  the  Nestorians.  He 
was  a  youth,  and  totally  blind.  He  had  heard  of  Dr.  Grant,  and  set  forth 
alone  to  find  him.  Begging,  at  every  village,  the  assistance  of  some  one  to 
lead  him  by  the  hand  to  the  next,  he  arrived  at  Ooroomiah  in  five  or  six 
weeks.  He  returned,  seeing. — Papal  missionaries  still  hovered  around  the 
Nestorians ;  for  Rome  well  understood  the  importance  of  that  field  of  labor  i 
but  for  the  present  they  had  little  success. 

Mr.  Merrick,  missionary  to  ihe  Persians,  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  at  Tabreez,  where  he  was  married,  in  Alarch,  to  an  English  lady  re- 
siding there.  In  September,  the  Prince  of  .^derbaijan  pave  him  a  firmao, 
authorizing  him  to  open  a  school  for  any  who  should  choose  to  attend.  Tb« 
royal  family  wish  to  introduce  the  learning,  arts,  and  civilization  of  Chris* 
tian  countries  into  Persia ;  and  for  thai  purpose,  the  prince  was  very  desir-  : 
ous  that  the  school  should  commence  ;  but  it  would  be  understood,  of  course, 
that  Christianitv  should  not  be  taught  in  it.  Mr.  Merrick  referred  dw  i 
question  to  the  Prudential  Committee,  who  decided  it  in  the  negative.    Tin 
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Board  cannot  enter  iqxm  a  course  of  measures  which  is  not  understood  by 
all  parties  to  have  the  promotion  of  Christianity  for  its  end.  To  commence 
sach  schools  with  the  hope  of  working  in  something  of  the  gospel  slily, 
wonld  he  equally  short-sighted  and  dishonest,  and  would  soon  end  in  mer- 
ited detection,  defeat  and  disgrace.  Yet  there  may  doubtless  be  cases,  in 
which  the  missionaries  ought  to  assist  the  people  among  whom  they  labor, 
to  establish  and  conduct  schools  which  are  not  Christian  on  their  own  res- 
ponsibility, as  was  done  at  the  Turkish  barracks.  Of  such  cases,  and  of  the 
Kind  and  degree  of  assistance  to  be  rendered,  the  missionaries  must  judge  as 
occasions  present  themselves. 

West  Afbica.  The  mission  at  Cape  Palmas,  though  reduced  in  num- 
bers, and  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds,  was  not  unfruitful.  Eight  were 
added  to  the  church,  which  now  had  21  members.  Four  members  of  the 
choich  were  employed  as  school-mastprs.  The  press,  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  had  struck  off  7,012  copies  of  ten  different  works,  amounting  to  125,592 
pagea.  More  than  half  had  been  done  during  the  year ;  including  nearly 
thus  whole  of  Matthew,  and  a  part  of  John's  gospel,  m  the  Grebo  language. 
There  were  35  pupils  in  the  seminary,  and  about  50  in  the  three  free  schools. 
In  the  anttimn,  Idr.  Wilson  wrote  that  he  had  obtained  important  informa- 
tioQ  concerning  the  African  fever,  which  he  now  regarded  with  much  less 
tenor  than  formerly. 

ZvLira.     About  the  beginning  of  the  year,  one  of  the  Zinduna*  forbade 

dw  people  of  his  village  to  attend  worship  with  the  missionaries.     It  was 

llioagfat  best  for  Mr.  Yenable  to  see  Dingaan  on  the  subject,  which  he  did 

en  the  6th  of  February,  a  few  hours  after  Dingaan  had  committed  a  most 

ameiooa  act  of  treachery  and  murder.     The  Soers  had  resolved  to  settle 

Bear  Natal;  and  as  Dingaan  would  then  be  their  neighbor, and  they  wished 

to  be  on  good  terms  with  him,  Mr.  Retief,  their  leader,  of  whom  the  mission- 

asea  apeak  highly,  visited  him  with  about  60  of  his  people.     He  consented 

to  their  settlement,  made  them  a  feast,  and  while  they  were  eating,  unarmed, 

sriered  his  soldiers  to  seize  them,  carry  them  to  a  neighboring  hill,  and  put 

them  to  death.     The  order  was  obeyed,  and  not  one  escaped.     He  immedi- 

ilely  sent  his  army,  'by  forced  marches,  to  attack  the  encampment  of  the 

Boere.     They  fell  upon  the  camp  unexpectedly,  and  in  the  night;  but  were 

npiilsed  witn  loss.     The  Boers,  who  were  receiving  frequent  reinforce- 

nsnta  from  the  Cape  Colony,  now  advanced  against  Dingaan.     The  people 

loand  about  Natal  rose  against  him.     It  was  evident  that,  for  a  consideraole 

time,  missionary  labor  would  be  impossible,  and  life  and  property  unsafe. 

All  the  missionaries  of  the  Board,  except  Mr.  Lindley,  left  the  country,  and 

arrived  at  Port  Elizabeth,  within  the  limits  of  the  colony,  on  the  SOth  of 

March.     Mr.  Owen,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  left  at  the  same 

tioie.     Mr.  Lindley  remained  at  Natal,  to  observe  and  report  the  course  of 

stents.     April  23,  Dingaan,  after  defeating  more  than  1,000  of  the  Natal 

Eple,  advanced  suddenly  to  that  place,  and  Mr.  Lindley  took  refuge  on 
rd  a  vessel  in  the  harbor,  and  joined  his  family  in  June.  The  Boers 
continued  to  pour  into  the  country,  and  Dingaan  was  routed  in  several  bat- 
tlea,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  his  warriors.  About  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  Boers  gained  a  decided  victory,  and  took  Dingaan 's  capital,  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  peace,  and  afiorded  hope  that  the  mission  might  be  re* 
sumed.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Venable,  Mr.  Champion  and  Dr.  Wilson,  with 
their  families,  visited  their  native  land. 

*  Tbe  reader  of  missionary  intelligence  from  this  part  of  ATrica  slionld  he  aware,  that  ia  naay 
caae«9  tbe  inflenions  of  words  arc  at  the  l>epuniD|( :  thus,  Induna,  a  village  majrisirale ;  Zindmna^ 
■MigiMratet.  Tbe  Bechuana  tribes  speak  tbe  Siehuana  language  j  and  tbe  MaUhtit  people  inbabit 
He  SUebelt  country. 
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Indian  Missions.  The  Cherokces  still  refused  to  acknowledge  the  treaty 
of  December,  1S35,  for  their  removal.  Their  delegation  at  Washington, 
during  the  winter  ^session  of  Congress,  endeavored  to  obtain  a  substitute  for 
it,  or  a  moditication  of  ii,  which  they  could  acknowledge.  The  attempt  was 
inelToctual.  Meanwhile,  preparations  for  removing  them  were  going  on. 
They  had  always  declared  thai  they  would  never  lea\x»  their  country  under 
that  treaty,  unless  compelled  by  force,  but  if  force  should  be  used,  they 
would  not  resist.  During  the  winter,  some  thousands  of  United  States' 
troops  were  sent  into  the  Clierokee  country.  Still,  they  generally  belicTed 
that  the  treaty  would  not  be  enforced,  and  made  preparations  for  cultivating 
their  farms  the  next  summer.  In  the  spring.  Gen.  Scott  was  sent  to  com- 
mand the  troops  and  remove  the  Cherokees.  On  arriving,  he  issued  his 
proclamation,  iiitreating  the  Cherokees  to  yield  without  resistance, and  spare 
him  the  painful  necessity  of  shedding  blood.  The  23d  of  May  was  the  day 
fixed  by  the  treaty  for  their  removal.  Immediately  after  that  day,  the  army 
began  its  operations  in  small  detachments,  making  prisoners  of  one  family 
after  another,  and  gathering  them  into  camps.  No  one,  white  or  Indian,  has 
ever  complained  of  tlic  manner  in  which  this  work  was  performed.  If  to  be 
done  at  all,  it  probably  could  not  have  been  done  better.  Through  the  good 
disposition  of  the  army  and  the  provident  arrangements  of  its  commander, 
less  injury  was  done  by  accidents  or  mi.'^takes,  than  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  By  the  end  of  June,  nearly  the  whole  nation  were  gathered 
into  camps,  and  some  thousands  commenced  their  march  for  the  west.  The 
extreme  heat  of  the  season  prevented  any  further  emigration  till  September. 
Meanwhile.  Mr.  Ross,  and  other  principal  men,  had  returned  from  Wash- 
ington, and  arrangements  were  made  for  conducting  the  remainder  to  their 
new  home,  in  a  manner  more  satisfactory  to  themselves.  They  were  to  go 
in  successive  detachments  of  about  1,000  each,  under  leaders  selected  from 
among  themselves,  attended  by  physicians,  with  wagons  or  boats  for  supplier 
and  for  conveying  the  infirm. 

On  the  19lh  of  August,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  the  church  at  Brainerd 
gathered,  for  the  last  time  in  that  place,  around  the  Lord's  table,  and  the  sa- 
crament was  administered  to  them  by  their  missionary  teachers.  Soon  after, 
the  whole  nation,  amounting  to  about  16,000  people,  were  on  their  march, 
in  fourteen  companies.  One  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Baptist 
mission  ;  another  by  Mr.  Bushyhead,  a  Baptist  native  preacher;  another  by 
Stephen  Foreman,  native  preacher  in  the  service  of  the  Board;  another  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  a  member  of  the  Brainerd  church.  Several  missionaries  of  the 
Board  accompanied  them  on  their  way.  Their  journey  of  600  or  700  miles 
was  performed  in  about  four  or  live  months.  The  best  arrangements  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  for  their  comfort,  and  ilicy  received  many  acts  of 
kindness  from  those  in  whose  vicinity  tliey  passed  ;  but  in  such  a  work, suf- 
fering and  death  were  unavoidable.  In  the  ten  months  which  elapsed  from 
May  23,  when  the  work  of  their  removal  commenced,  to  the  time  when  the 
last  company  completed  its  journey,  more  than  -1,000  persons, — that  is,  more 
than  one  iburth  of  the  whole  number, — sunk  under  their  sufferings  and  died. 
The  labors  of  the  missionaries  who  followed  their  people  to  the  west;  the 
contests  that  arose  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  nations,  and  the  violent 
death  of  the  principal  Cherokees  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1885,  must  be  re- 
lated by  the  historian  of  future  years. 

Of  the  other  Indian  missions  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  is  little 
to  relate.  The  same  course  of  severe  and  unremitting  labor  amidst  priva- 
tions and  trials,  as  in  former  years,  was  continued,  and  with  similar  results. 
In  the  north-western  tribes,  there  was  a  small,  but  evident  approach  towards 
civilization.     Among  the  SiouXi  an  awakening  commenced  about  the  end  of 
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the  year,  as  the  fruit  of  which,  ten  persons  were  soon  after  added  lo  the 
church.  Among  the  Abernaquis,  the  faithful  and  laborious  Osunkerhine 
was  steadily  gaining  influence  and  doing  good.  A  house  of  worship  was 
erected,  and  he  was  installed,  by  the  Chaniplain  Presbytery,  as  pastor  of  the 
church. 

Beyond  the  mountains,  there  were  brighter  hopes.  In  March,  the  Rev. 
Elkanah  Walker,  Rev.  Gushing  Eells,  and  Rev.  Asa  B.  Smith,  with  their 
wires,  commenced  their  journey  to  reinforce  the  missions  in  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory. Mr.  Gray  returned  at  the  same  time,  with  his  wife.  They  arrived 
at  Wallawalla  on  the  29th  of  August.  It  was  then  decided  that  Mr.  Smith 
should  be  stationed  at  Willetpoo,  among  the  Kayuses,  with  Dr.  Whitman, 
and  Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Spalding,  among  the  Nez  Perces  ;  and  that  Mr. 
Walker  and  Mr.  Eells  should  form  a  new  station  farther  north,  among  the 
Ponderays.  The  new  station  was  visited,  but  not  fully  occupied,  this  season. 
A  church  was  formed  in  August,  just  before  the  reinforcement  arrived. 
Its  members  were,  the  missionaries,  their  wives,  and  a  man  and  his  wife 
from  the  church  at  Honolulu,  who  had  come  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
labor  in  the  service  of  the  mission.  Before  the  end  of  September,  an  Indian 
man  and  his  wife  had  become  members  of  the  church,  and  two  girls  had 
died,  giving  evidence  of  piety.  A  regular  school  was  opened  about  the  close 
of  this  month,  at  the  Nez  Perces  station,  in  a  large  school  house,with  more 
than  100  pupils. 

Throughout  this  whole  region,  the  eagerness  of  the  Indians  for  religious 
instruction  continued,  and  as  the  missionaries  became  acquainted  with  the 
language,  it  was  more  abundantly  imparted.  Making  suitable  allowances 
for  what  is  inevitable  among  unevangelized  and  uncivilized  men,  it  may  be 
said  that  every  thing  was  encouraging.  The  year  closed  in  the  midst  of  a 
remarkable  religious  excitement  among  the  Nez  Perces.  On  the  Sabbath, 
while  Mr.  Spalding  was  speaking  of  the  love  which  Stephen,  the  first  mar- 
tyr, showed  for  his  enemies  while  they  were  stoning  him,  a  chief  arose, 
came  near  the  speaker,  and  continued  standing  and  weeping  till  the  dis- 
course was  ended.  Then  he  commenced  a  most  affecting  speech,  confessing 
his  sins,  pleading  for  mercy,  dedicating  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  God,  and 
pleading  with  his  people  to  give  themselves  at  once  to  the  Savior.  Others 
followed  his  example,  and  the  scene  was  continued  till  late,  and  was  renew- 
ed again  in  the  evening.  During  the  week,  a  series  of  afternoon  meetings 
was  commenced,  which  continued  eight  days,  extending  into  January. 
These  meetings  were  essentially  of  the  same  character.     The  excitement 

.  reached,  it  is  not  known  how  far,  into  the  next  year.     The  result,  futurity 
must  disclose.     At   least  2000,  it  was   thought,  confessed  their  sins,  and 

i  promised  to  live  as  servants  of  God.     Though  these  promises  were  made 

r  m  great  ignorance,  they  appear  also  to  have  been  made  in  entire  sincerity; 

■   tod  we  may  hope  that,  through  divine  grace,  many  of  them  will  be  kept. 
During  the  autumn,  two  Roman  Catholic  priests  arrived,  intending  to 
commence  a  mission  amonof  the  Flatheads. 

Sandwich  Islands.  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
laith  the  Lord."  Just  at  the  time  when  money  could  not  be  had,  and  the 
means  employed  by  missions  must  be  reduced,  and  men's  hearts  were  fail- 
ing them  for  fear  of  the  consequences,  He  who  commanded  his  people  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  made  the  manifestation  of  his  strength 
perfect  through  their  weakness.  Ever  since  the  churches  began  to  recover 
from  the  shock  given  them  by  the  king,  when  he  assumed  the  government 
in  1833,  they  had  been  steadily  gaining  strength  and  influence.  Not  only 
had  their  numbers  increased,  but  their  faith  and  piety  had  improved  in  its 
character;  being  founded  less  on  the  influence  of  their  temporal  superiors, 
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and  more  upon  their  own  convictions  of  truth  and  duty.  The  practice 
thinking,  of  wei<rhing  anriimonts,  of  forming  opinions  and  acting  accordi 
to  them,  was  not  only  gaining  strength  in  the  churches,  hut  spreading  amoi 
the  unconverted.  Many,  who  formerly  admitted  the  truth  and  claims 
Christianity  on  the  testimony  of  others,  now  helieved  it  to  be  true,  for  re 
sons  which  they  themselves  understood.  With  this  increasing  preparatii 
of  mind  for  the  profitable  hearing  of  the  gospel,  there  had  been  an  mcrea 
of  conversions  and  admissions  to  the  churches;  and  the  work  had  gone  o 
gathering  strength  in  its  progress,  till  the  events  about  the  close  of  1837  a 
nounced  that  th(?  time  of  its  triumph  had  fully  come. 

**  The  Sabbath  that  closed  the  last  year,"  Mr.  Bingham  wrote,  "was 
Honolulu  an  interesting  day. — Our  protracted  meeting  commenced  the  ne 
morning,  as  the  first  rising  sun  showed  hin^self  in  the  east.  Our  lar| 
house  was  well  filled.  Soores,  if  not  hundreds,  have  declared  that  on  th; 
day  thev  chose  the  Lord,  and  gave  tluMn?(dvL's  to  him."  In  the  same  lette 
dated  March  3,  he  says,  "the  brethren  at  Ililo  and  Waimea  on  Hawaii  ai 
counting  hundreds  of  converts.  At  all  the  stations  on  that  island,  it  is  b 
licvcd  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  present  and  specially  oj)crating  on  the  hear 
of  the  people. — For  three  months  past,  there  has  been  a  waking  up  at  tl 
stations  on  this  island  ;  first  here,  then  at  Waialua,  then  at  Ewa,  then  i 
Kaneohe."  He  wrote  again,  April  20,  that  about  500  had  been  selected  froi 
among  the  professed  converts  on  Oahu,  for  admission  to  the  church,  and 
part  of  them  admitted,  l^eports  of  the  same  character  came  from  Lahhii 
and  Wailuku  on  Maui,  from  Kauai,  and  from  other  islands.  The  annu; 
meeting  of  the  mission  was  held  in  June.  The  general  letter,  dated  on  Xl 
20th  of  that  month,  states  that  religion  had  been  revived  at  every  statior 
that  about  5000  had  been  added  to  the  cliurches  within  twelve  months;  tb 
about  2400  then  stood  propounded  for  admission,  and  that  there  were  man 
more  who  exhibited  some  evidence  of  j)iety ;  that  the  standard  of  piety  i 
the  churches  had  been  raised,  and  their  purity  promoted,  and  there  had  bee 
an  increase  of  moral  couraire  and  power. 

The  work  continued.  From  Lahaina,  Mr.  Baldwin  wrote,  November  V> 
that,  be  vend  all  reasonable  doubt,  hundreds  had  been  truly  converted,  an 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  still  at  work  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  impeniten 
The  whole  aspect  of  society  was  changed.  Only  50  had  yet  been  receive 
into  the  church.  The  work  increased  in  power  during  the  months  of  N< 
vember  and  December.  On  Molokai,  in  November,  228  had  been  added  t 
the  church,  as  the  fruits  of  this  revival,  and  other  additions  were  expecte< 
In  the  districts  of  Hilo  and  Puna,  on  ILiwaii,  Mr.  Coan  baptised  and  ac 
mitted  to  the  church,  450  in  October,  786  in  November,  and  r^57  in  Decen 
her;  making  4993  during  the  year;  and  more  than  500  stood  propounde 
for  admission  at  its  close.  To  most  of  the  other  churches,  fewer  had  bee 
admitted  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  apparent  converts. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  for  ISoO  expresses  regret,  that  hundred 
of  converts  were  admitted  so  hastily  to  a  few  of  the  churches.  Probably 
is  to  be  regretted.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  missionaries  at  tb 
islands,  and  of  the  friends  of  missions  generally  in  the  Uni'ed  State: 
Still,  it  should  be  observed  that  they  were  not  admitted  without  previou 
seasons  of  probation,  quite  as  long  as  are  deemed  advisable  in  Christia 
lands ;  that  they  were  admitted  by  men  well  acquainted  with  the  Hawaia 
character,  and  with  the  danger  of  deception  growing  out  of  it,  and  wh 
were  aware  of  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  church ;  and  that,  more  than  a  yea 
from  the  commencement  of  the  work,  there  had  been  very  little  of  declei 
sion  in  those  admitted  to  the  churches.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  thi 
the  judicious  admissions  amounted  to  many  thousands ;  and  they  were  probi 
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biy  more  numerous  than  the  admissions,  duringc  the  same  period,  to  all  the 
churches  which  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Board. 

This  great  impulse  ^iven  to  the  mind  of  the  nation,  rousing  it  to  acti\'ity 
and  directinjj  it  towards  whatsoever  thingrs  are  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good 
report,  could  not  but  be  attended  with  visible  improvement  in  things  not  di- 
rectly rcliirious.  Better  houses  were  built,  not  only  for  worship  and  for 
schools,  but  for  habitations.  More  land  was  cultivated,  and  with  better  re- 
sults. The  labors  of  th^  spindle  and  the  loom  made  encouraging  progress, 
especially  under  the  patronage  of  Kuakini.  The  practice  of  other  mechanic 
arts  became  more  common  and  more  perfect.  Schools  were  better  taught, 
better  attended,  and  better  supported  ;  and  competent  teachers,  especiaUv 
graduates  from  the  High  Sv*hooi  at  Lahainaluna,  were  in  greater  demancl. 
The  progress  towards  complete  civilization  was  manifest  in  every  department 
of  society  but  one.  The  government  was  still  despotic.  The  chiefs  were 
still  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  soil  and  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  people  were 
virtually  slaves.  No  one  of  them  owned  the  land  that  he  tilled,  the  fruits 
that  be  gathered  from  it,  or  any  of  the  products  of  his  own  industry.  Since 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  chiefs  had  greatly  ameliorated  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  By  publishing  a  few  laws,  they  bound 
themselves  to  govern  in  some  respects  according  to  law,  and  not  by  caprice. 
By  sanctioning  Christian  marriage,  they  had  parted  with  a  portion  of  their 
control  over  the  persons  of  those  who  became  husbands  and  wives.  By  en- 
couraging the  people  to  aid  voluntarily  in  the  support  of  schools,  they  al- 
lowed them  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  their  own  earnings.  But  still  it  was  felt, 
especially  by  the  chiefs,  that  a  great  work  was  still  to  be  done ;  that  the 
whole  frame  of  government  must  be  remodeled,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
both  rulers  and  people  would  know  their  privileges  and  their  duties,  and 
new  incentives  would  be  felt  to  industry  and  improvement.  They  had,  two 
years  before,  requested  the  Board  to  send  them  an  instructor  in  the  science 
of  government ;  but  the  Board  must  teach  religion  and  not  politics,  and 
could  not  send  him.  On  the  return  of  Mr.  Richards,  in  April  of  this  year, 
the  king  and  chiefs  applied  to  him  to  become  their  chaplain,  teacher  and  in- 
terpreter, engaging  to  provide  for  his  support.  A  principal  object  of  the 
appointment  was,  to  secure  his  instructions  in  the  science  of  government,  \ 
and  his  assistance  in  making  those  changes  in  jurisprudence,  which  the  ' 
good  of  the  nation  requires.  With  the  approbation  of  his  brethren,  be  ac-  ; 
cepted  his  appointment.  The  Prudential  Committee  sanctioned  his  decision,  , 
and,  with  unabated  confidence  in  his  judgment,  zeal  and  devotedness,  and  , 
hoping  that  he  may  at  some  future  time  resume  his  connexion  with  them,  | 
granted  him  a  dismission  from  its  service. 
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The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  Troy,  on  the  11th, 
12th  and  13th  of  September.  The  Rev.  B.  B.  Edwards  was  chosen  as- 
sistant Recording  Secretary,  in  place  of  Charles  Stoddard,  Esq.,  and  the 
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Itev.  SilM  Ailwn  was  eleeted  a  member  of  the  Prudcatial  Committee,  in 
placa  of  Dr.  Fay,  who  had  lesigned.  ^ 

The  qaestion  ol  funds,  of  advance  or  retrenchment,  continued  to  demand 
aolicHons  consideration.  The  receipts,  for  the  financial  year,  had  been  about 
CM4,000 ;  the  expenditures,  something  more  than  $227,000,  and  the  re- 
maining  debt  was  over  819,()00 ;  though  the  allowances  to  the  several  mis- 
muoM  were  still  on  a  scale  painfully  inadequate  to  their  wants.  The  amount 
of  QnaToidaUe  appropriations  for  the  year  to  come,  without  paying  the 
debt  or  sending  out  appointed  missionaries,  would  be  $244,983 ;  with  those 
additions,  8284,156;  and  to  restore  fully  the  means  of  usefulness  to  the 
miseions,  wquld  require  8300,000.  After  full  deliberation,  the  Board  could 
not  sov  that  allowances  to  the  missions  should  be  diminished,  or  misssion- 
detained.  The  Committee  was  directed  to  **  go  forward,  and  carry 
their  plans  of  benevolence." 
-Tibe  socject  of  the  return  of  missionaries  was  again  brought  under  con- 
^'oideration,  and  modified,  so  as  to  require  the  previous  consent  of  the  Coili- 
?^  initlee  when  practicable  to  obtain  their  decision,  and  in  other  cases,  the  coq- 
*'.  fleai  of  the  mission,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Committee.  In  this  form 
i^:  it  will  probably  remain  ;  though  time  has  not  yet  perfected  our  knowledge 
:"4Bf  aO  fieicts  that  belong  to  its  history. 

ir  •   JL  6mVL  report  concerning  the  new  Missionary  House  and  the  arrangements 
•iiloK^eoiidBcting  business  in  it,  was  made  by  the  Committee,  and  approved  by 
''i^ih0  Beard.     The  ofiices  of  the  Secretaries  and  Treasurer  were  removed  to 
.^Jlkalhoiiase  on  the  13th  of  March. 

oi:;  0£  the  missions,  but  a  small  part  of  the  history  for  this  year  can  yef  be 
tfe^nitlBii.     Several  were  reinforced.     In  April,  Rev.  Ebenezei;  Burgess,  Kev. 
'if0flBO  French,  and  Rev.  R.  W.  Hume,  with  their  wives,  and  Miss  Cynthia 
>  Famr,  on  her  return,  sailed  for  the  Mahratta  country,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
t  N.  S.  Benham,  J.  Caswell,  H.  S.  G.  French,  A.  Heramenway  and  L.  B. 
•  Peeti  their  wives,  Miss  M.  £.  Pierce  and  Miss  J.  M.  Taylor,  for  Siam  ; 
,.-]fay8^  Dr.  W.  B.  Diver,  for  Canton;  June  14,  Rev.  Mr.  Dwight,  accom« 
'  .  jHoued  by  his  wife,  on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  and  Rev.  Elias  R.  Bea- 
-.•;:aley  with  his  wife,  for  Syria;  July  17,  Rev.  Willard  Jones  for  the  Nestorian 
.Nynerion^and  Rev.  C.  S.  Sherman  for  Syria,  with  their  wives  ;  July  27;  Rev. 
-^^♦A.  E.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  formerly  of  the  Zulu  mission,  with  his  wife,  for  Cape 
Palmes;  July  30,  Mr.  Phineas  R.  Hunt,  printer,  for  Madras,  with  his  wife, 
•Olid  Miss  J.  E.  Lathrop,  Miss  S.  F.  Brown  and  Miss  E.  Agncw,  teachers, 
;  .'lor  (Teylon ;  October  9,  Rev.  Sheldon  Dibble,  on  his  return  to  the  Sandwich 
vlslonds.      Also,  in  the  autumn,  Mr.  H.  R.  Copeland  and  his  wife  set  forth 
to  join  the  Cherokee  mission.     Mrs.  Grant,  of  the  Nestorian  mission,  died 
January  14;  Mrs.  Wood,  at  Singapore,  in  March,  and  Mr.  Pease,  in  Cy- 
Bras,  on  the  22d  of  August.     The  death  of  Mrs.  Grant  sensibljr  affected  the 
rfestorians.     They  offered  public  prayers  for  her  recovery,  during  her  sick- 
ness ;  and  when  she  died,  they  proposed  that  she  should  be  buried  within 
the  walls  of  their  church,  where,  they  said,  "  none  but  very  holy  men  were 
ever  interred." 
*        Mahratta  Missions.     At  Ahmed nuggur,  Hurree,  or  Hurripunt,  as  he  is 
,    neaally  called,  a  young  Brahmun,  of  one  of  the  most  repectable  families  in 
■^    the  place,  who  had  for  two  years  been  employed  by  the  mission  as  an  in- 
T    apector  of  schools,  was  baptised  on  the  13ih  of  April,  and  his  elder  brother 
on  the  5th  of  May.     There  was  much  excitement  among  the  Brahmuns. 
A  great  council  was  called,  and  a  decree  was  issued,  that  no  Brahmun 
'?  ahould  have  any  intercourse  with  the  mission,  on  penalty  of  loss  of  caste. 
-Three  schools,  containing  principally  Brahmun  children,  were  broken  up, 
<i  end  teachers  and  others  left  the  mission.     They  said  that  having  so  much 
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to  do  with  t!ift  schools  nnd  school  books  had  made  Ilurripunt  a  Christian, 
and  if  the  children  wore  educated  in  those  schools  ihev  would  all  be  Chris- 
lian?  too.  They  found  no  fault  with  the  books,  except  that  they  so  often 
mcniioned  Jc>us  Cliiist;  and  said  that  if  the  mission  would  only  strike  out 
that  name  and  ^^uK^lilute  t!ic  name  of  God,  they  would  mako  no  objection. 
Of  course,  that  was  not  done.  In  a  few  days,  all  was  quiet,  several  of  the 
Brahmuns  returned  to  the  service  of  the  mission,  and  others  offered  them- 
selves. *  =K=  #  # 

China.  This  year  was  di^tin£rui^h^^d  by  a  viperous  effort  of  the  Chinese 
to  break  up  the  illicit  trallic  in  opium  ;  an  eli'ort  which  may,  not  improbably, 
in  the  end,  chanire  all  the  relations  of  China  to  the  civilized  world.  Origi- 
nally, and  for  many  years,  ahno.st  all  connnerce  with  China  was  carried  on 
with  gold  and  silver.  Of  late,  the  practice  of  smoking  opium  had  been  in- 
troduced, and  had  Ivconie  the  master  vice  in  tiastern  and  Sotith-Easteni 
Asia.  The  nppetite,  when  once  formed,  is  j>aid  lo  be  even  more  imperious 
and  iniconquorable,  than  tliat  of  the  drunkard  for  ardent  spirits;  and  the  ef- 
fect, bct'.i  on  the  body  and  the  mind,  more  rapidly  and  awfully  destriictire. 
The  British  East  India  Company  were  the  principal  dealers  in  this  perni- 
cious druff.  Its  cultivation  has  been  irroatlv  extended  in  British  India ;  and 
millions  of  Hindoos,  especially  in  the  Benpil  presidency  and  in  Malwa, 
have  derived  their  subsistence  from  it.  The  opium  was  sold  at  Singnporep 
Ht  Bankok,  and  at  every  mart  along  the  coast;  but  principally  at  Canton, 
where  the  proceeds  furnished  the  means  of  purchasing  Chinese  goods,  and 
thus  prevented  the  necessity  of  shipping  specie  from  London  or  Calcutta. 
Merchants  of  other  nati(»ns.  too,  instead  of  sending  specie,  bought  bills  of 
exchange  on 'London,  with  which  they  purchased  opium  at  Canton,  to  be 
used  in  trade  with  the  Chinese.  It  is  not  known  how  far  our  own  countrj'- 
men  were  implicated  in  this  business.  Some  abstained  from  it  on  principle; 
and  at  the  great  seizure  this  year,  either  on  account  of  their  innocence  or 
their  adroitness,  none  was  found  in  their  hands.  All  efforts  of  the  Chinese 
government  to  break  up  this  traffic  had  been  in  vain.  The  very  officers 
sent  down  the  river  to  inspect  ships  on  their  arrival,  bribed  by  a  share  in 
the  profits,  brought  it  uj)  in  the  government  boats  when  they  returned,  and 
then  reported  that  there  was  none  on  board.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  L>n 
arrived  at  Canton,  as  Imperial  Commissioner  with  absolute  power,  and  with 
orders  to  accomplish  the  oliject,  whatever  it  might  cost.  By  his  orders,  all 
trade  \\as  stopped,  all  intercourse  with  foreigners  was  cut  off*,  all  foreign 
merchants  were  confined  to  their  factories,  and  thesurrender  of  all  the  opium 
in  the  harbor  was  demanded.  Capt.  Elliot,  the  British  ^Superintendent  of 
Trade,  found  it  necessary  to  comply.  ]\Iore  than  20,000  chests  of  opium, 
valued  at  810,000,000  or  812,000.000,  was  delivered  to  him  by  British 
merchants,  bj-  him  to  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  and  afterwards  destroyed 
by  the  command  of  the  Emperor.  A  decree  was  published,  that  no  foreign 
merchant  should  henceforth  le  allowed  to  reside  or  trade  at  Canton,  except 
on  condition  that  his  life  and  property  should  be  forfeited,  if  any  opium 
should  be  introduced;  thus  making  the  innocent  responsible  for  the  crimes 
of  the  puilly.  By  order  of  Capt.  Elliot,  all  the  British  residents  and  ship- 
ping then  withdrew  from  Canton  to  ATacao,  and  other  points  about  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Other  foreigners,  generally,  followed  their  e.xample. 
The  American  merchants  and  ship-masters,  taking  shelter  under  their  igno- 
rance of  the  languai^e,  agreed  to  the  conditions,  "so  far  as  they  understood 
them ;"  and  Lin,  fearing  that  all  trade  would  be  stopped,  assented  to  the 
qualification.  It  is  probably  "  understood"  by  both  parties,  that  they  shall 
not  be  responsible  for  the  smuggling  of  opium  by  the  ships  of  other  nations. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  whole  Chinese  trade,  for  the  time,  has  fallen  into 
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their  hands.  Durinj^  ihrsn  transactions,  misnionary  operations  were  im- 
possible. Even  Dr.  PiirkerV  dispensary  was  closcil.  He,  however,  has  re- 
peatedly boon  called  upon  l»y  Lin  for  in  formation  concern  in^^r  Europe  and 
America,  and  on  various  important  subjects.  If  these  strngiflcs  end  in  the 
exclusion  of  opium,  and  the  oslablislimcnt  of  a  system  of  safe  intercourse 
with  China  for  ilu>se  who  do  not  trallic  in  it.  the  ^'ain  will  bo  immense.  If 
it  ends  in  ^lulltin^^  up  China  as  closely  as  Japan  against  foreigners,  but  h't- 
tlc  will  be  lo>t ;  for  nn>>ionaries  th(^re  are  of  little  use,  so  long  as  merchants 
from  the  same  countries  are  destroying  the  people  by  a  contraband  trade  in 
opium.  *  'H=  ^- 

Bokm:o.  Early  in  the  yi-nr,  a  part  of  the  families  of  this  mission  com- 
menced ihcir  ptTinanpul  residence  at  Sandjas. 

The  Board  has  connnntiicaled,  liirouii^h  the  I\ev.  Mr.  Baird,  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Holhind.  It  is  now  known  that  the  restrictions  on  missionary 
operations  in  Net  lit- rial  uls  India  emanatt'd  from  the  king  and  his  cabinet, 
and  thai  they  did  not  aris(.'  from  any  hostility  to  missions,  or  to  American 
missionaries,  liui  from  ciinsps  wliirh  would  not  be  suspected  by  any  person 
not  mintitely  afcjuaiuted  with  the  jiolitics  of  Europe  and  India,  and  which 
that  govennneni  deems  sulliciont  to  justify  its  decision.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  that,  tlirou;i,Th  the  a<j«Micy  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  those 
regions  will  soon  receive  an  important  increase  of  evangelical  labors.  *  *  * 

Turkey.     The  most  important  events  at  Constantinople  are  yet  but  im- 
perfectly understood,  even  b\'  the  missionaries  residing  there.     It  is  known 
that  early  in  the  year,  an  Assistant  Patriarch  of  the  Armenians  was  ap- 
pointed, and  about  the  same  time,  vigorous  measures  were  adopted  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  "evangelical"  sentiments.     In  a  few  weeks,  the  Patriarch 
had  permission  to  resign  and   retire  to  his  convent,  and  his  Assistant  w"as 
appointed  his  successor.     But  before  this  change,  arrests  and  banishments 
had  begun.     Hohannes  and   lioghos  Physica, — that  is,  Paul  the  Philoso- 
•  pher, — were  first  seizr-d  and  imprisoned,  and   then  sent,  under  a  Turkish 
guard,  it  was  said  at  first,  to  Kaisaria;  but  afterwards,  to  Van,  a  city  of  an- 
cient Armenia,  lOH  or  loO  miles  north-west  from  Ooroomiah.     Boghoswas 
the  man  tirst  appointed  by  the  Patriarch  to  learn  the  Lancasterian  system  of 
education,  and  who  as.visted  in  preparing  cards  for  the  schools.     His  great 
repulsilion  for  learning,  which  had  procured  him  his  surname  of  Physica, 
had  done  much  to  r(»comme!id  the  mission  to  the  favor  of  the  Anncnians. 
Afterwards,  two  bishops  nnd  some  others  were  banished,  and  others  were 
imprisoned.     A  list  of  suspected  persons  was  made  out,  said  to  contain  2500 
names.     It  probably  contained  the  names  of  many  who  had  no  piety,  or 
sympathy  with  the  mission  :  and  tliere  may  liave  been  many  humble  Chris- 
tians in  private   life,  who  would  pass  uiu)bserved.  and  whose  names  would 
not  appear  upon   it.     These  names,  loo,  all  belonged  to  the  capital,  while 
"evangelical"  views  are  known  to  have  been  entertained  by  many  in  other 
places.     There  is  reason  to  b»»lieve,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  truly  pious 
Armenians  in  the  emj)ire  had  become  very  considerable.     The  effect  of  this 
movement  was  felt  at  Broosa,  and  even  as  far  as  Trebizond  ;  but  after  some 
months,  a  more  tolerant  spirit  seemed  to  prevail,  and  some  of  the  banished 
were  permitted  to  return.     Of  the  immediate  causes  of  this  persecution,  or 
of  the  course  that  will  be  pursued  hereafter,  nothing  can  be  offered  but  con- 
jecture.    The  persecuted,  so  far  as  is  known,  bore  their  alflictions  in  a  man- 
ner honorable  to  the  Christian  name ;  and  we  know  that  these  things  shall 
work  for  their  good,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  in  which  they 
fcuffer.  *  *  * 

Syria.      During  the   hot  months  of  tlie   summer,  when  a  residence  at 
Beyroot  is  unsafe,  Mr.  Thomson  retired  to  the  Christian  village  of  Arayah, 
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on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  Mr.  Hebard  to  Ainab,  where  two  thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple were  Druzes,  and  where  no  missionary  had  ever  been.     He  found  the 
Druzes  "very  accessible,  and  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  instructed.*'    Many 
seemed  desirous  to  know  how  they  might  be  saved,  and  grateful  for  all  at- 
tempts to  teach  them.     There  is  something  remarkable  in  their  continued 
attachment  to  the  mission,  when  other  sects,  especially  the  Latins,  are  so 
anxious  to  receive  them.     Perhaps  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact,  that  of  the 
few  who  became  Roman  Catholics,  such  as  were  judged  fit  for  service  were 
impressed  into  the  £g}'ptian  army,  while  those  attached  to  the  mission  have 
not  been  molested.     At  the  same  time,  they  feel  that  their  old  religion  is 
breaking  up,  and  they  must  choose  a  substitute.     The  knowledge  of  their 
reliffion,  too,  is  confined  to  a  few,  who  are  called  Akkaly^  or  initiated ; 
while  Ihe  Jahal,  who  are  the  great  body  of  the  people,  never  had  any  relig- 
ious instruction,  nor,  of  course,  any  religious  belief,  and  therefore  are  more 
open  to  the  instructions,  and  sensible  to  the  kindness  of  those  who  propose 
to  teach  all  men,  without  distinction,  the  way  of  life.  *  *  * 

NssTORiAN  Mission.  It  had  become  certain  that  Dr.  Grant  could  not  en- 
dure the  climate  of  Ooroomiah,  and  information  had  been  received,  that  a 
mission  might  be  safely  attempted  among  the  Nestorians  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Koordish  mountains,  in  Mesopotamia.  He  was  therefore  instructed 
to  make  the  attempt,  assisted  by  Mr.  Homes,  of  the  mission  in  Turkey,  till 
an  associate  could  join  him.  Subsequent  information  led  the  Committee  to 
doubt  the  safety  of  the  attempt,  and  they  wrote  accordingly ;  but  their  letter 
arrived  too  late.  Dr.  Grant  left  Constantinople  about  the  first  of  May,  for 
Trebizond  and  Erzeroom,  and  Mr.  Homes  followed  in  a  few  days.  On  ar- 
HTing  in  Mesopotamia,  they  found,  not  only  that  no  mission  could  be  com- 
menced, but  that  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Egypt  had  thrown  all  things 
into  confusion,  and  even  life  was  in  constant  danger.  At  Mardin,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Jacobite  Syrians,  they  were  detained  for  about  two  months ;  the 
fanatical  Mohammedan  Koords  constantly  threatenmg  them  with  death  for 
making  drawings  of  their  mosques  and  forts, — which  they  had  not  done, — 
and  the  governor  declaring  himself  unable  to  protect  them,  as,  in  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country,  he  was  governor  only  in  name.  On  the  6th  of 
September,  Dr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Homes  went  out  of  the  city  to  look  for  a 
caravan,  with  which  they  might  safely  leave  the  place.  While  they  were 
gone,  the  Koords  rose  in  open  insurrection,  rushed  into  the  palace,  and 
massacred  the  governor  and  five  other  principal  men.  The  missionaries  re- 
turned to  the  city,  but  the  Koords  had  closed  the  gates,  to  keep  out  soldiers 
who  might  be  sent  to  quell  them,  and  they  retired  to  the  Syrian  con- 
Tent  about  two  hours  or  six  miles  distant.  Meanwhile  the  Koords,  having 
pillaged  several  houses  and  destroyed  nine  })oxes  of  Bibles,  rushed  to  the 
residence  of  the  missionaries  with  drawn  swords,  demanding  "  the  men  who 
mrote  down  our  mosques;"  but  the  closing  of  the  gates  had  saved  their  in- 
tended victims.  The  Koords,  learning  the  place  of  their  retreat,  rushed 
out  of  the  city  to  attack  the  convent ;  but  considering  the  danger  of  provok- 
ing a  war  with  the  Syrian  Patriarch,  they  abandoned  the  design.  Here  the 
brethren  spent  a  week  in  vain  endeavors  to  etoape.  At  last,  Dr.  Grant 
left  the  convent  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Mosul,  from  whence  he  intended 
to  go  across  the  country  to  Ooroomiah,  and  if  practicable,  to  enter  the  Koor- 
dish mountains  and  see  the  independent  Nesiorians  on  his  way.     Mr.  Homes 

*  II  is  a  curious  fad,  ihat  some  of  the  symbols  of  the  A  kkal,  ariH  ihe'ii  explanations,  bear  a  rluser 
retembiance  than  can  be  ascribed  to  chance,  to  those  of  freo-mosunry,  and  that  ihey  have  always 
useried  that  there  are  Druzes  in  Encland.  Throiiehoat  the  East,  /armasoon  and  infidel  are  sy- 
nonymous. Does  this  arise  from  what  is  known  o?  French  frce-masoiiry,  or  from  the  supposed 
aibcism  of  the  Akkal  ? 
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left  the  convent  about  the  same  time,  disg-uised  like  a  Koordish  trooper* 
providentially  fulling  in  with  300  government  soldiers,  reached  Diartx 
In  30  days  more  he  reached  Samsoon,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  arrivec 
steamboat  at  Constantinople  on  the  20th  of  October.     *  *  * 

South  Africa.     Ptace  having  been  restored,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Adams 
Mr.  Lindley  returned  to  the  station  near  Natal  in  May.     *  *  * 

Indian  Missions.  On  the  lust  Sabbath  in  March,  16  persons  were  ad 
to  the  church  at  Tuscarora.     *  *  * 

In  April,  five  were  added  to  the  Abernaqui  church  under  Mr.  Osanl 
hine,  making  15  additions  within  six  months,  and  raising  the  number  of 
dian  members  to  21.     *  #  * 

Mr.  Hall,  missionary  printer  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  left  Honolulu 
the  2nd  of  March,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  whose  health  demanded  aciia: 
of  climate  ;  and  arrived  in  a  few  wouks  ut  Wallawalla,  with  press,  types  i 
paper.  He  soon  proceeded  to  the  Nc/  Porces  station,  and  commen 
printing  an  elementary  book  in  the  native  language.     **=!'= 

Sandwich  Islands.  On  the  9ih  of  July,  the  French  frigate  rArtem 
commanded  by  Capl.  C.  Laplace,  arrived  at  Honolulu.  Captain  Lapl 
forthwith  issued  a  manifesto,  stating  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  kin{ 
the  French,  "  to  put  an  end,  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  to  the  ill  tn 
ment  of  which  the  French  have  been  victims  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  r'tl 
"to  persecute  the  Catholic  religion,  to  tarnish  it  with  the  name  of  idolatry,! 
to  expel,  under  this  absurd  pretext,  the  French  from  this  archipelago,  wai 
offer  an  insult  to  France,  and  to  its  sovereign  ;"  that,  among  civilized  nati^ 
"there  is  not  even  one  which  does  not  permit  in  its  territory  the  free  to 
ation  of  all  religions;  and  yet,  at  the  Sandwich  Llands,  the  French  are 
allowed  publicly  the  exercise  of  theirs,  wliiie  Protestants  enjoy  therein 
most  extensive  privileges;  for  these  all  favors,  for  those  the  most  cruel  ] 
secutions.  Such  a  state  of  affairs,"  he  adds,  *'  being  contrary  to  the  lav 
nations,  insulting  to  those  of  Catholics,  can  no  longer  continue,  and  I 
sent  to  put  an  end  to  it."  He  therefore  demanded  that  the  Catholic  v 
ship  be  declared  free  throughout  the  Islands,  and  that  its  adherents  she 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  granted  to  Protectants ;  that  the  government  she 
give  a  site  for  a  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Honolulu  ;  that  all  Catholica 
prisoned  for  their  religion  should  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  that  $20,000  be  ; 
ced  in  the  hands  of  Capt.  Laplace,  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  thetre 
At  the  same  time,  he  addres<:ed  letters  to  the  British  and  American  C 
suls,  informing  them  that  if  his  demands  were  not  complied  with,  he  she 
commence  hostilities  on  the  12th  at  noon,  and  offering  them  and  their  co 
trymen  an  asylum  on  board  his  frigate  ;  adding,  in  his  letter  to  the  Air^ 
can  Consul;  **I  do  not,  however,  include  in  this  class,  the  individuals  V 
though  bom,  it  is  said,  in  the  United  States,  make  a  part  of  the  Prote^ 
clergy  of  the  chief  of  this  archipelago,  direct  his  counsels,  influence  his  * 
duct,  and  are  the  true  authors  of  the  insults  given  by  him  to  France, 
me,  they  compose  a  part  of  the  native  population,  and  must  undergo  the 
happy  consequences  of  a  war  which  they  shall  have  brought  upon  the  ct 
try." 

A  vessel  was  sent  to  Lahaina,  where  the  king  then  was,  requesting' 
appearance,  and  his  secretary  was  ke})t  on  board  the  frigate  as  a  hostage 
his  arrival.  By  request  of  the  local  authorities,  hostilities  were  deferred 
the  15th,  to  give  him  time  for  the  voyage.  On  the  I3th,  the  money 
deposited  on  board  the  frigate,  together  with  the  treaty,  signed  by  the  i 
crnor,  a  female  chief,  and  by  the  commander  of  the  forces,  on  behalf  of 
king.  On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  which  was  tlie  Sabbath,  the  1 
arrived;  and  at  11  o'clock,  a  military  mass  was  celebrated  in  a  straw  he 
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belonging  to  Iiiin,  nltpnJcd  by  Cnpt.  Lnplacc,  escorted  by  150  men  wiih  iixed 
biiyoncls  and  mnrtial  music.  Eurly  on  ihe  IGth,  unolher  treaty  was  sent 
to  the  kin;;,  nnd  he  wns  tuld  ihnl  H  he  did  not  nign  it  before  breakfast  tfa« 
ne.M  dav,  Fmm-o  noiild  send  a  larger  force  and  lake  poasesaioii  of  the  Isl- 
nniU.  "He  rcqueiited  time  to  consult  his  chiefs ;  but  the  threat  was  repeated, 
and  he  feigned  the  treaty.     On  tlic  20ih,  the  frigate  sailed. 

The  lir«i  trenlv  provided  for  French  priests.  The  principal  stimilations 
of  the  second  were  in  favor  ..f  French  felons,  wines  and  brandy.  The  liq- 
tior.'t  are  to  be  admitled,  wiihniit  pnyiiif  a  duty  of  more  than  fire  per  cent 
on  their  value.  Thi?  felons  arc  not  lo  lie  tried  for  any  crime,  except  by  a 
jury  of  Frenchmen,  proposed  by  the  French  Consul.  Of  course,  consicler- 
mg  the  scnroily  and  character  of  French  jurors  in  that  region,  they  are  in 
little  danger  of  being  tried,  and  siiU  leds  of  being  convicted. 

The  impudence  of  the^e  prnceodings  is,  if  possible,  even  greater  than 
their  atrocity.  A  Roman  Catholic  powur,  lighting  in  favor  of  universal  tol- 
erotiou,  and  nl  the  same  lime  proclaiming  that  the  uilcmiice  of  the  Protestant 
doctrine  which  condemns  imnj.;^  worship  as  idolatry,  is  an  insult,  to  be  re- 
venpred  by  war!  An  ollieiul  assertion,  that  the  free  toleration  of  all  religions 
is  a  part  of  the  law  of  natinux,  ond  is  allowed  in  everj- civilized  countrj'; 
while  the  religious  eqiuilily  which  he  claims,  is  not  allowed  in  any  countiy 
in  EuroiH- ;  and  while  all  the  world  knows  how  much  "  toleration"  Protestant 
missionaricN  can  find  under  Roman  Catholic  government!  It  is  well,  per- 
haps, that  the  privileges  of  French  Jesuits,  thieves  and  brandy  were  extorted 
from  the  government  Ijy  the  same  operation,  and  accompanied  by  a  robbery 
of  820,000.  It  mny  be  well  for  these  four  things  to  be  closely  associated  in 
the  mindi  of  the  Islanders.  Ami  perhaps  it  was  well, ^-certainly  it  was  in 
character,  that  those  who  did  this  di-ed,  threatened  the  American  missionaries 
with  the  "  unhappy  consequences  of  war,"  for  b,?ing  the  authors  of  the  "insults 
given  loFrance,"  by  calling  Popery,  idolatry.  It  is  certainly  matter  of  devout 
thankfulness,  that  the  Islanders  are  so  well  prepared  for  these  events  by  the 
exteiifive  prevalence  of  piety  among  them,  ond  by  having  rulers  on  mo-st  of 
the  islands,  who  will  allow  brandy  to  have  but  a  very  limited  cirrutation,  *  * 

And  here  the  history  of  the  Board  n 

with  the  knowledge''of  God  !  ' 
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IS40>    AnBnalMwetiBKilPn*iilraci><    Hitaioni  in  Eatieni  Alia.    Bonibere  Atii.     WmMib 
A*i«.    QrMM.    Aliiea.    ladiao  minioiu.    Sandwich  Iiiudi.    Bammuy, 

Tbe  tbirlT-fint  annunl  meeting;  of  the  Board  was  held  at  Providence,  R, 
I.,  Sept.  9,  10,  and  U,  1840.  The  following  accounts,  condensed  from  cho 
report  ihen  rreEcnieJ.  will  jliciv  tbe  condition  of  the  several  raissiona: 

Sum. — The  company  uliicb  sailed  in  the  "  Arao"  arrived  at  Sin^^pora 
Ociober  23d.  The  ship  going  no  farther,  ibey  were  obliged  to  wait  there. 
Messrs.  Caswell  and  Hemenuay,  and  their  wives,  and  Miss  Pierce  reached 
Bankok  January  Ist.  Mr.  French,  who  is  a  printer  as  well  as  preacher, 
wa»  learning  lo  manufnciurc  type  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  North.  Th« 
detention,  ihoufh  unexpected,  will  not  be  lost.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sobbina  and 
Doct.  and  Mrs  Tracy  have  returned  to  the  United  States  and  have  sines 
been  released  from  Iheir  connection  with  the  Board.  An  unsuccesafnl  ef- 
fort was  made  to  form  a  hcaith  sialion  at  Anghin,  on  the  northeastern  shore 
of  the  bay.  It  is  siill  uncertain  whether  the  f;overnment  of  Siam  will  con- 
sent  to  permanent  stations  being  occupied  distant  from  the  metropolis.  Tha 
Siamese  hnve  joined  their  neighbors  in  China  in  eflbrts  to  arrest  the  dea* 
iruclive  influence  of  opium.  Some  such  effort  as  this  was  necessary,  both  in 
Siam  and  China,  lo  the  sucressfut  propacation  of  the  gospel.  By  request 
of  the  king.  10,000  copies  of  his  proclamation  against  the  introduction,  sale 
•bd  ose  of  the  intoxicating  drug  tvere  printed  at  the  mission-press.  This 
was  tbe  first  official  document  of  any  kind  ever  printed  by  the  government; 
Mid  the  printing  of  ^o  many  copies  shows  the  opinion  of'^the  king  and  his 
IBOSI  experienced  officers  as  to  the  reading  capacity  of  the  people.  The 
■mall-pox  annually  makes  great  ravages  in  Bankok.  After  having  made 
several  ineffectual  allenipts  to  introduce  the  vaccine  matter,  Dr.  Bradley  de- 
termined to  introduce  inoculniion,  if  it  were  possible.  In  this  he  was  com- 
Jletely  successful.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject  and  printed  it,  and 
y  request  of  the  king  inslruclt.d  a  number  of  the  native  physicians  in  (ha 
ah.  Many  thousands  were  inoculated,  with  scarcely  any  fatal  results,  while 
the  small-poi  taken  in  the  natural  way  was  very  mortal.  Hundreds  of 
those  persons  were  to  the  roynl  family  and  in  the  families  of  the  nobles, 
nheie  not  one  death  occurred.  The  king  made  a  handsome  acknowledge 
BKnlofhis  obligations  to  the  m:sEionBry  physician.  One  of  the  native 
workmen  in  the  printing-office  iias  been  h'lpefully  renewed  by  grace.  A 
promising  beginning  has  been  made  in  regular  public  preaching  at  the  house 
Mlapnn  for  the  distribution  of  tracts.  The  distribution  of  tracts  also  is  an 
interesting  department  of  labor,  and  some  strong  cases  of  spiritual  illumin* 
MioD  have  cnnii?  out  in  connexion  with  it.  A  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
in  two  small  volumes,  has  been  printed. 

China. — Though  no  hof^iile  feelings  are  shown  by  the  Chinese  antheri* 
tin  towards  the  American  mts^io^aIies,  yet  there  are  many  interruptions 
.  granting  out  of  the  generally  disturbed  state  of  public  affairs.  The  number 
1  of  patients  in  the  hospital  up  to  March  23d,  1839,  was  6,540.  At  that  time 
It  n-as  closed  by  order  of  the  viceroy  for  the  lime  being.  Mr.  William  a  baa 
ctimpleied  the  printing  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Chinese  Chrestomathy,  in 
vhich  Mr.  Bridgman  and  himself  have  for  sometime  been  engaged. 

SlNGAFOKE. — Mr.  Pope's  heolth  forbidding  his  return  to  Sinrapore,  he 
has  been  honorably  released  from  bis  connection  with  the  Board.  The  print- 
log  from  Feb.  Ist,  1839,  to  Jan.  31st,  1840,  was  all  in  the  Chinese  language, 
*iid  amounted  to  25,911)  copies,  and  598,790  pages.  The  seminary  forboya 
contains  forty  pupils,  one  of  whom,  a  member  of  the  first  class,  was  baplizea 
oq  the  first  day  of  the  present  year.  The  members  of  the  mission  feel  a 
<l«ep  interest  in  this  young  institution. 

DORHBo-— Mr.  Dotjr  arrived  at  Sambai  June  17th,  1839.    Mr.  Tontitf 
dIomI  arrived  at  Pontianak  an  tbe  19ih  of  September,  and  Mt.^viVa^  OK" 
ttw' dtf  »fDeeembeT.    Mr.  mad  Hn.  Eimis  iuTe  ntanw&'  Ul  &\k«<8Q;Va 
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and  at  their  own  request  have  been  released  from  their  connection  with  the 
Board.  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Pohlnian,  at  ihei  latest  dates  from  them,  hid 
iK>t  completed  the  year  the  government  required  them  to  3pend  at  Bata^iiw 
On  the  17th  of  November,  Mr.  Thompson  experienced  the  greatest  of  earth- 
ly bereavments  in  the  death  of  his  wife^  who,  however,  exemplified  and  a* 
oorned,  in  the  closing  scene,  as  she  had  done  in  her  life,  the  religion  she 
had  gone  forth  to  carry  to  the  heathen. 

Mahrattas.  Messrs.  Burgess,  French  and  Hume,  witli  thehr  wives,  ar^ 
ri  ed  at  Bombay  August  10, 1839.  The  health  of  Mrs  Alien  4ind  Mrs, 
Munger  is  not  good.  The  printing  in  the  Mahratta  language  for  the  last 
year  amounted  to  8,200  copies  and  888,300  p^es.  The  amount  of  print- 
ing from  the  beginning,  not  including  that  for  1838  whicli  has  not  been  re- 
ported to  the  Committee,  is  25,826,000  pages.  There  are  seventeen  free 
schools  in  the  mission ; — viz.  eight  at  Bombay,  with  ^2  pupils,  four  at 
Ahmednuggur,  with  200  .pupils,  four  at  Jalna,  with  200  pupils,  and  one  at 
Malcolm-Peth,  with  twenty  pupils ;  making  a  total  of  822  pupils.  One 
hundred  of  the  pupils  at  Bombsty  are  girls.  More  than  500  dollars  were 
received,  during  the  year,  from  benevolent  Europeans  residing  at  Jalna,  to» 
wards  the  support  of  the  schools.  There  is  a  boardinc^-school  at  this  sta^ 
tion,  containing  nineteen  boys^  another  at  Malcolm-petn,  containing  thirty 
girls;  another  for  girls  at  Ahmednuggur,  containing  twenty-five;  and  at 
Bombay  there  is  a  third  boarding-schoolTor  girls,  containing  fourteen.  In 
the  seminary  for  boys  at  Ahmednuggur,  there  arc  fifty-five  boarding  schol- 
ars. The  whole  number  of  boarding  scholars  in  this  mission  is  143.  The 
native  mission  church  at  Bombay  contains  fifteen  members;  (hat  at  Ah- 
mednuggur twelve;  that  at  Malcdlm-Peih  seven!  The  averge  congrega- 
tion at  this  station  on  the  Sabbath,  is  about  200.  At  Bombay  it  varies  from 
150  to  200.     At  each  of  the  other  stations  it  is  about  fifty. 

Madras.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt  reached  Madras  March  19lh.  The  .prints 
ing  from  June  1838,  when  the  printing  establishment  came  into  the  hands 
oTthe  mission,  down  to  the  end  of  the  year,  amounted  to  30,000  volames 
la  ge  and  small,  and  150,000  tracts.  That  for  last  year  was  about  13,^ 
000,000  of  pages ^  and  the  whole  amount  from  the  beginning  is  about  21,- 
000,000  of  pages.  Doct.  Scudder  made  several  tours,  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  books  and  tracts  for  his  especial  object.  The  number  of  schools  at 
his  station  is  seven,  containing  260  pupils,  and  at  the  other  eight,  contain* 
ing  300  pupils.     Thirty-five  are  girls. 

AdADURA.  Mr.  Cope  is  now  connected  with  the  Ceylon  mission.  Mr. 
Cherry  lias  been  married  to  Miss  Laihrop,  of  that  mission.  The  numbet 
of  native  free  schools  is  82,  confining  2,677  pupils.  There  are  four  board* 
ing-schools  for  boys  at  difiTerent  stations,  containing  53  pupils.  One  for^irls 
at  Dindigul  contains  ten  pupils.  A  church  was  organized  at  Terupuvanum  in 
September,  and  a  native  con  vert  admitted  to  its  privileges.  In  seme  villages 
southof  Madura,  there  were  movements  among  the  papists,  which  mi^  per^ 
haps  affdrd  matter  for  interesting  narration  in  future  years* 

Ceylon. — The  native  preachers  and  helpers  are  given  as  they  were  at 
the  close  of  1838,  for  want  of  the  proper  statistical  returns.  Miss  Agnew, 
Miss  Brown,  and  Miss  Lathrop  arrived  at  Jafina  January  17th.  Mr  Minor 
made  a  voyage  to  Singapore  to  recruit  his  health.  While  there,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Taylor.  Mr.  Hoisington's  health  obliged  him 
to  be  absent  for  a  time,  first  at  the  mountains  in  southern  India,  afterwards 
at  Calcutta.     Mr.  Meigs  is  now  in  this  country. 

'  For  want  of  returns,  but  an  imperfect  view  can  be  given  of  the  churches 
and  schools  for  the  past  year,  and  also  of  the  printing,  except  during  the 
fijst  half  of  the  year.  From  the  beginning  of  last  year  to  May  I9th,  thirty- 
seven  native  converts  were  added  to  the  churches,  which,  if  there  were  no 
dj^ths  or  exoomgauoicatioQs,  would,  make  the  number,  of  cbMrch-members 
SSB^'  .  The  whole  number  of  admissions  from  the  beginning,  is  492.  I^a 
oml^t  mike  free  schools  al  iha  c\qh  ot  \%^,n9m\7^V  ,X^<a  Wdioes 


seboob  h&vti  be^  sofiersaided  by  Eoig^ish  day  sohobb»  tbe  jHipiis  of;  whieh 
board  at  bome,  and  come  daily  to.  study.  Of  these  schools  theie  are  sitf 
containing  265.  boys.  There  is,  however,  a  small  preparatory  school,  in 
which  sixteen  pupib,  for  special  reasons,  are  boarded  by  the  mission.  In 
July  of  last  year^  there  were  ninety-five  in  the  female  seminary  at  Oodoo- 
Ti lie,  all  boarders.  Another  female  boarding-school  has  recently  been  com- 
menced at  Varany,  containing  twenty  pupils.  The  number  of  boys  in  the 
seminary  at  Batticotta  is  149,  of  whom  eighty-four  are  members  of  the 
church.     The  whole  number  of  boarding  scholars  inthe  mission^  is  280.. 

The  operations  of  the  press,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1639,  result- 
ed in  the  issue  of  96^000  copies  and  13,256,000  pages.  The  printing  from 
ihe  beginning  amounts  to  519,000  copies  and  30,905,200  pages.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  Jaflfna  press  are  sent  to  Madura,  Negapatam,  Combaconum^ 
Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  Salem,  Coimbaloor,  Palamcottah,  Nagercoil,  and 
Madras — in  short,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Tamul  country. 

ToRKEY.  The  printing  at  Smyr?ia,  in  the  year  1839,  amounted  to 
65,700  copies,  and  3,253,600  pages.  Twelve  hundred  copies  of  the  Greek 
Magazine  are  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  and  agents.  Hymns  ha;re  been 
prepared  in  Greek  to  be  sung  in  the  public  worship  connected  with  Mn 
Bigg's  Greek  preaching.  Mrs.  Adger  has  returned  Smyrna  with  her 
health  much  improved.  A  boarding-school  has  been  commenced  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Van  Lennep,  who  arrived  at  Smyrna,  his  native  place,  with 
kis  wife,  April  13th.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dvvight  arrived  at  Constantinople  Sep- 
tember 4lh.  Mr.  Schauffler  reached  Vienna  June  27th,  1839,  having  gone 
thither  to  superintend  (he  printing  of  his  version  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew-Spanish,  or  the  Spanish  language  written  with  the  Hebrew  letter. 
Mr.  Goodell's  time  is  still  much  occupied  with  his  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Armeno-Turkish.  Mr.  Hamlin  is  making  good  progress 
in  the  Armenian  language.  Mr.  Homes  was  absent  part  of  the  year,  with 
DocU  Grant,  in  Mesopoiamia.  He  is  now,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Committee,  in  this  country.  The  banished  Armenians  have  been  permitr 
ted  to  return.  Perhaps  their  influence  with  their  people  has  been  increas- 
ed by  the  persecution  they  have  endured.  The  changes  wrought  in  the 
fiscal  system  of  the  empire  make  it  no  longer  necessary  for  the  pashas, 
governors,  etc.,  to  have  bankers  to  manage  their  accounts  at  the  seat  of  the 
general  government.  This  strikes  a  blow  at  that  domineering,  mischiev- 
ous aristocracy,  which  has  been  such  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  truths 
The  changes  that  have  been  going  on  in  Turkey  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  great.  The  empire  has  the  appearance  of  a  moving  panorama. 
Mr.  Schneider  has  devoted  much  time  to  preparing  books  for  the  Greeks 
speaking  the  Turkish  language.  Six  books  have  been  printed,  in  the 
Turkish  language  and  Greek  letter,  at  Athens,  embracing  histories  of  Mo- 
ses, Samuel,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Daniel,  and  Esther — in  all,  12,000  copies  and 
384,000  pages.  Trebizwid,  until  the  establishment  of  our  mission  there, 
was  remote  from  foreign  influences.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  was  like 
occupying  a  post  in  the  deep  solitudes  of  the  wilderness ;  though  the  sce- 
nery and  climate  made  it  one  of  the  most  inviting  spots  in  all  the  east. 
There  begins  to  be  a  perceptible  change  in  its  moral  aspects.  The  reasons 
for  encouragement  are  found,  however,  only  among  the  Armenians.  A 
few  of  these  call  themselves  '^gospel  men;'*  that  is,  they  profess  to  reject 
all  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  their  church  having  no  foundation  in  the 
Scriptures.  Among  them  is  a  man  about  fifty  years  old,  who  gives  evi- 
dence of  having  been  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  JSrzeroom  is  on  th# 
way  from  Trebizond  to  Tabreez  and  Ooroomiah.  It  is  in  the  ancient  Ar'»» 
menia,  and,  like  Trebizond,  under  Turkish  government,  and  has  a  popala^ 
tion  of  30,000  souls,  of  whom  perhaps  3,500  are  resident  Armenians.  •  Ai 
many  more  Armenians  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  many  others  are  ae^ 
customed  to  spend  a  year  or  two  there  for  purposes  of  trade;  1^1!%  ^\iDi^ 
MmeaMet  that  of  the  nortbexn  poxtg  of  oNtw  SugH^«  .  Hi*  Sii^^iKin^ 


Blared  from  Ttebizond  to  Emioom  jostitfevr  tgo.  Mr.  PctaelMaf 
ferer  at  Larnica  on  the  28th  of  Aagost,  1839.  He  was  a  iniasionary  d 
great  promise,  and  his  loss  is  severely  felt  The  general  state  of  the  Isuod 
and  the  labors  of  the  brethren  are  the  same  as  in  time  past. 

Stria  and  the  Holy  Land.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  arrired  at  Bevroot 
in  September,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beadle  in  October,  and  Messrs.  Wolcott,  Keyes 
and  Thompson,  with  their  wives  and  Doct.  Van  Dyck,  in  April.  Mr.  and 
^  Mrs.  Whiting  returned  to  Syria  with  the  missionaries  last  named.  Mrs. 
'  Hebard  died  on  the  8th  of  February,  with  a  blessed  hope  of  immortality. 
Mr.  Hebard^s  health  has  since  been  in  a  very  precarious  state.  Mr.  Lan- 
neau  still  suffers  much  from  his  eyes.  The  press  has  lain  idle  for  a  year, 
for  want  of  a  printer,  and  perhaps  also  for  want  of  more  missionaries  and 
funds.  The  books  distributed  from  Bevroot  during  the  year  ]839,  amooDt* 
ed  to  3,543.  There  is  an  increasing  desire  among  the  people  for  books. 
A  large  and  convenient  chapel  has  been  obtained,  and  there  are  two  stated 
Arabic  services  on  the  Sabbath.  Sabbath  evening  the  native  members  of 
the  church  have  a  prayer-meeting  by  themselves.  The  free  school  at  Bey* 
TOOt  contains  fifty  pupils,  with  a  full  and  regular  attendance.  At  Tripoli  is 
another,  with  thirty  pupils  under  excellent  religious  instruction.  The  aem- 
inary  for  boys  at  Beyroot,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hebard,  coo- 
tains  twenty  boarding  scholars.  There  are  also  some  day  scholars.  The 
Druzes  still  continue  as  accessible  as  ever. 

The  Nestobians.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  arrived  at  Ooroomiah  in  No- 
vember. Mr.  Wright  sailed  from  Boston  March  9th,  and  Mr.  Breath  Ju- 
ly 21st.  Mr.  Breath  is  a  printer,  and  took  with  him  a  press  constractedex* 
pressly  for  the  mission,  composed  of  so  many  separate  pieces  as  to  be  coo- 
Teniently  transported  across  the  country  on  horseback  to  Ooroomiah. 

The  prospect  is  that  the  ground  among  the  Nestorians  will  be  sharply 
contested  with  us  by  the  papists.  The  Nestorians  take  great  inteiest  in  the 
scriptural  argument  against  the  papal  superstitious  corruptions  of  the 
^speL  The  audience  on  the  Sabbath  consists  of  about  seventy-five, 
made  up  chiefly  of  the  members  of  the  seminary  and  female  boarding- 
achool.  The  serious  attention  given  to  the  preached  word  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  seminary,  of\en  awakens  the  hope  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  near 
them.  The  native  asi;istants  of  the  mission  are  four  bishops — all  the  bish- 
ops indeed  in  the  province  of  Ooroomiah — and  three  priests.  They  are  of 
course  all  preachers,  and  have  considerable  knowledge  of  the  word  of  Gtod. 
The  mission  supports  twelve  free  schools  in  as  many  Nestorian  viUa^fes,  in 
which  are  271  male  and  twenty-two  female  pupils.  It  has  also  opened  a 
school  at  Ooroomiah  for  Mussulman  boys,  which  has  commenced  ondef 
good  auspices  with  six  very  fine  lads.  The  female  boarding  school  has 
seventeen  pupils,  and  the  seminary  for  males  fifty-five.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  Nestorians  under  instruction,  therefore,  in  the  free  and  boardings 
school,  is  365,  at  a  cost  of  somewhat  more  than  a  thousand  dollars.  The 
seminary  is  taught  by  a  priest  and  a  deacon,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Stocking. 

Pessia.  The  king  of  Persia  has  given  a  finnan  to  Mr.  Merrick  author^ 
izing  him  to  teach  all  manner  of  science,  and  is  said  to  be  desirous  of  hav* 
ing  European  learning  difiused  among  his  subjects.  Similar  firmans  have 
been  given  to  Mr.  Perkins  of  the  Nestorian  mission,  and  to  a  papal  rais« 
sionary  residing  at  Tabreez. 

Grbbcs.  Mrs.  Houston's  valuable  life  could  not  be  saved  by  her  visit 
to  Egypt.  She  closed  her  earthly  labors  November  24th.  Her  bereaved 
iittsband  immediately  returned,  with  his  child,  to  Ariopolis.  A  teacher  has 
been  found  for  the  Lancasterian  school,  and  170  scholars  have  been  collecfii 
td,  as  many  as  the  house  would  accommodate.  The  brethren  at  MaiM^ 
who  sobjeet  themselves  to  the  seclusion  of  that  locky  promontofy,  any 
iiilVtf  «  psGfliiar  share  m  our  sym^lhias,  ptaYers,  and  sunort  Dr.  Kkv 
itmrMm^iUei  idM  chapeli  and  lodLsa  va  ot  \u   "£>»  u%idMt  ifcVwin^«riL 
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tnidts  told  aiid  gratoitnoiisly  distributed  by  the  mission  during  the  year,  is 
52.2S5.  The  priuting  done  at  Athens  was  26,800  copies,  and  1,413^100 
pages,  all  in  modern  Greek.     Among  the  books  was  Baxter*s  Saint's  Rest. 

South  Africa.  Mr.  Grout  sailed  from  Boston  with  his  wife,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  Zulus,  March  7th.  At  present  the  field  is  exclusively  ours,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society's  missionaries  having  gone  further  into  the  in- 
terior. Mr.  Liodley  being  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  eflfectual  can  be  done 
among  the  natives  if  the  Boers  be  neglected,  is,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Commitlee,  giving  them  much  of  his  time.  He  has  gathered  a  promi»»ing 
school  among  their  children,  and  is  finding  materials  for  an  ecclesiastical 
organization  among  the  people. 

West  Africa.  Doctor  Wilson,  arrived  at  Gape  Palmas  October  4th,  and 
commenced  a  new  station  at  Fishtown,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Fair  Hope. 
He  and  his  wife  had  the  fever  slightly.  Two  native  youths  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  church,  and  the  native  members  are  eleven.  There  are  two 
small  day  schools.  The  seminary  contains  fifty  boarding  scholars,  two 
fifths  of  whom  are  females.  Most  of  the  girls  are  betrothed  to  the  more  ad- 
Tanced  boys.  The  printing  during  the  year  w^as  31,860  copies,  and 
720,940  pages.  The  Grebo  language  was  reduced  to  writing  by  Mr.  Wil* 
son ;  and  the  series  of  pages  printed  in  it  amounts  to  577,  the  copies  to 
60,000,  and  the  whole  number  of  pages  to  846,000. 

Indian  Missions. —  Cherokees. — Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  polit- 
ical affairs  of  the  Cherokees  and  the  suspicions  entertained  by  some  portion 
of  them,  or  to  ill  health,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  Doct.  and  Mrs.  Palm- 
er#nd  Mr.  and  IVlrs.  Asa  Hitchcock  have  been  released  from  their  connection 
with  the  Board.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  also  withdrawn  from  the  charge  of  the 
printing-office  at  Park  Hill,  and  Mr.  Potter  has  been  employed  on  an  agen- 
cy for  the  Board  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama  during  the  last  half  of  the  year* 
Miss  Sawyer  has  resided  in  the  family  of  the  late  John  Ridge,  at  Fayette- 
▼ille,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cherokee  country,  where  she  has  been  usefully 
employed  in  leaching.  Mr.  Butrick  resided  the  first  half  of  the  year  at  Fair- 
field, from  which  he  removed  in  consequence  of  some  hostile  conduct  of  the 
neighbors,  and  has  since  spent  the  time  at  Dwight  and  other  places.  Dr. 
Butler  removed  to  Park  Hill  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  Cherokee 
government.  Mrs.  Worcester,  wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Worcester,  was  sud- 
denly removed  by  death  on  the  23d  of  May,  deeply  lamented  by  all  her  as- 
sociates in  the  mission.  Miss  Mary  A.  Avery  arrived  in  the  Cherokee 
country  early  in  January  last.  Little  information  has  been  received  res- 
pecting the  labors  of  the  missionaries  during  the  past  year,and  indeed  such 
embarrassments  have  attended  them  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  their  pro- 
gress. More  interest  has  been  manifested  in  schools  and  religious  meetings 
than  can  have  been  looked  for  in  the  troubled  state  of  their  affairs.  At 
Dwight  the  schools  were  large  and  prosperous,  until  that  for  the  boys  was 
broken  up  by  the  burning  of  the  building  occupied  by  them.  In  six  schools 
about  185  pupils  have  been  taught.  No  full  report  of  the  churches  has  been 
received.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  churches  in  the  old  Cherokee  coun- 
try have  been  admitted  to  the  churches  near  which  they  reside ;  but  most 
of  them  still  remain  scattered  and  without  a  shepherd.  To  the  church  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Huss  five  persons  have  been  received  on  profession  of 
their  faith.  Generally  the  church  members  have  appeared  well,  and  the 
congregations  have  been  as  large  as  usual.  The  printing  for  the  year  has 
amounted  to  243,000  pages;  and  the  whole  amount  2,203,200  pages. 

Choctaws. — Five  schools  have  been  maintained  by  the  mission,  embrace 
ing  148  pupils  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  106.  Of  these  eightv* 
five  could  read  the  Bible.  Six  or  seven  Sabbath  schools  have  been  taught 
with  150  or  200  pupils.  The  missionaries  preach  statedly  at  ten  or  twelve 
places,  and  the  congregations  have  generally  been  large  and  more  attentive 
than  in  former  years.  More  than  fifty  seem  to  have  beenwcougVySL^a^^DL^^ 
tkmSpmt^fCM,  m  cooMid^rabh  pottioa  q(  whom  b%Tt  fjkt^  %tV4*MM\^ 
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saving  eonTertiom,  and  twenty-six  ^haro  beetn^admitted  to  diuldi 

One  thousand  copies  of  tbe  Acts,  translated  fay  Mr.  Byington»  have  beisn 
printed,  and  son>e  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament  are  ready  for  the 
press.  Other  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Choctaw  language  are  much 
needed.  The  number  of  readers,  already  considerable,  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. A  manifest  difference  is  seen  between  those  who  are  able  to  read 
and  those  who  are  not.  The  printing  executed  the  past  year  amounts  to 
165  000  pages,  and  frjm  the  beginning  to  3,048,150  pages. 

Pawnees. — A  tract  of  land  has  been  selected  for  an  agricultural  settle- 
ment of  the  Indians,  and  arrangements  cure  in  progress  for  their  commencing 
operations.  Messrs.  Dunbar  and  Allis  have  been  invited  by  the  United  States 
agent  to  become  teachers  under  the  patronage  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, in  conformity  to-  treaty  stipulations.  One  farmer  and  his  wife  have 
been  sent  forth  to  aid  the  Indians,  and  three  otheis  are  reqv^ested,  all  of 
whom  are  to  be  provided  for  by  the  treaty::  The  Indians  seem  ready  to  a« 
bandon  their  hunting  and  rovinsglife,and  the  door  of  missionary  ^labor  seems 
open.  By  a  census  recently  taken  with  much  care  the  population  of  the 
tribe  is  found  to  bo  6^244. 

Oregon  Indians.— Soon  after  the  arrival  in  the  autumn  of  183S,  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Eel  Is- selected  a  newstation  in  the  vicinity  of  Colville,  one  of  the 
principal  trading  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  on  Clark's-  or  Flat 
Head  river,  and  about  250  or  300  miles  distant  from  Wallawalla.  These 
brethren  were  very  kindly  received  and  aided  by  Mr.  McDonald,  factor  at 
that  post,  and  the  Indians  expressed  much  joy  in  the  prospect  of  their  rest* 
ding  among  thetm  After  makinj^some  progress  in  erecting  buildings,  they 
returned  and  spent  the  winter  with  Doot.  Whitman,  and  early  the  foilowing 
spring,  accompanied  by  their  wives,  they  repaired  to.  the  newly  selected  sta^ 
tion,  leaving  their  wives  for  a  short  time  at  the  hospitable  abode  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  removed  to  their  station  on  the  Clear  Water, 
about  sixty  miles  above  the  station  of  Mr.  Spaulding,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
of  last  year.  Mr.  Gray  has  visited  a  number  of  bancLs  of  Indians,  both  in 
the  interior  and  near  the  sea  coast,  with  reference  to  the  selection >of  anoth* 
er  new  station.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1839  the  mission  wore  on  as- 
pect of  peculiar  interest.  The  Indians  were  gathering  in  great  numbers 
around  the  two  stations  then^occupied^  and  manifesting  remarkable  docility 
both  in  regard  to  receiving  religious  instruction,  and  adopting  the  habits  of 
civilized  life.  Many  appeared  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  Spirit  of  God* 
and  not  less  than  2,000  made  public  confession  of  sin  and  promised  to  serve 
God.  Subsequently  the  curiosity  and  interest  awakened  by  the*  first  proc- 
lamation of  christian  truth,  and  the  new  manner  of  living  which  was  pro* 
posed,  abated,  and  the  depraved  inclinations  of  the  Indians  led  them  to  re- 
ject the  restraints  of  Christianity,  and  to  manifest  less  interest  in  the  object 
of  the  missionaries.  About  this  time  two  Roman  priests  arrived  from  Canr 
ada,  and  begun  to  travel  extensively  among  the  Indians,  to  baptize  some  of 
them,  and  by  introducing  the  papal  ceremonies,  and  by  tmMepreiseQtation» 
seemed  likely  to  interfere,  to  some  extent,  with  the  success  of  the  mission. 
Still  at  the  close  of  the  year  1839,  both  Doct.  Whitman  and>Mr.  Spaaiding 
stated  that  the  Indians  around  their  stations  apreared  favorably  disposed  ; 
some  eighty  or  one  hundred  families  were  located  and  cultivated. the  ground 
around  each,  and  a  good  degree  of  interest  was  manifested  in  the  schools* 
A  printing-press,  with  furniture,  type,  and  paper,  all  valued  at  S450,  has 
been  presented  and  forwarded  to  this  mission  by  the  first  native  charch  at 
Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  and  a  small  elementary  school-book. has  been, 
printed  at  Mr.  Spaulding's  station  on  the  Clear  Water.  ^       i 

Sioux. — Fear  of  their  Ojibwa  neighbors  has  induced  the  Sioux  near  Lake 
Harriet  to  abandon  that  place.  The  missionaries  have  also  reroored  to  m 
place  near  Fort  Snelling.  It  is  still  uncertain  where  they  wtU  ittllimaltlf 
ImkHmted,    About3,000  Indians  are  within  a  day's,  and  mosfc'of  tJiiim  wilht 
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bands  in  thisrpa^  of  the  tribe  are  still  exposed  to  hostile  incursions  from  the 
Ojibwas  and  to  the  still  more  ruinous  influence  of  intoxicating  drinks,  to 
which  tbey  have  ready  access ;  while  they  appear  little  inclined  to  hear 
and  embrace  the  gospel.  At  Lac  qui  Parle  more  progress  has  been  made 
than  during  any  preceding  year.  Four  Indian  women  and  one  white  man 
have  been  admitted  to  church  fellowship,  and  sixteen  children  babtized. — 
One  native  church  member  has  died  in  the  faith,  and  others  have  exempli- 
fied the  power  of  truth  in  an  uncommon  manner.  The  number  now  in  good 
standing  in  both  the  churches  is  thirly-iive.  The  school  -at  Lac  qui  Parle 
has  been  attended  by  112  pupils,  averaging  thirty  five  or  forty  daily.  About 
thirty  read  and  write,  and  nearly  twenty  others  can  Tead.  About  twenty 
women  have  been  taught  to  spin  ;  and  four  to  weave,  in  which  they  mani- 
fest much  interest.  The  men,  in  some  instances,  seem  more  disposed  to 
to  work  than  formerly,  though  their  attachment  to  their  superstitions,  their 
idleness,  love  for.gamesa^id  war  are  still  a  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  in  troducing  the  gospel  among  them.  The  whole  amount  printed  in  the 
Dakota  or  Sioux  language  is  3,500  copies  of  works,  and  173,0' lO  pages. — 
A  dictionary  of  about  3,000  words  has  been  prepared  by  S.  W.  Pond,  and 
also  a  small  grammar. 

Ojibwas. — As  the  Indians  had  abandoned  Fon  du  La<',  the  mission  fam- 
ily removed  from  that  place  in  the  summer  of  1839.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour have  requested  and  received  a  release  from  their  connection  with  the 
Board.  The  number  of  Indians  to  whom  the  mission  have  had  access,  both  at 
La  Pointe  a4id  Pokeguma,  has  been  larger  than  heretofore,  and  at  the  latter 
place  there  is  manifested  an  increasing  desire  to  lead  a  settled  life;  and  were 
it  not  for  their  hostilities  with  the  Sioux,  who  border  on  that  part  of  their 
country,  the  proJ>,pect  of  improvement  in  their  character  and  habits,  under 
the  influence  of  christian  instruction,  would  be  highly  encouraging.  A 
school  has  been  taught  at  each  of  the  stations.  That  at  La  Pointe,  includ- 
ipg  an  evening  school,  has  been  attended  by  from  fifty  to  sixty  pupils,  half 
of  whom  can  read  the  New  Testament.  At  Pokeguma  the  school  has  been 
larger  than  usual.  The  congregation  at  this  place  has  also  increased,  and 
lu'elve  or  fifteen  have  given  some  evidence  of  having  experienced  the  con- 
verting influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  members  of  the  church  appear 
well.  Three  small  books,  amounting  to  189  continuous  pages,  have  been 
printed  in  the  Ojibwa  language,  for  the  mission,  during  the  year,  making  an 
aggregate  of  94,000  pages. 

Stockbridge  Inwaks. — The  schools,  which  have  heretofore  been  support- 
ed by  a  small  annuity  which  the  Indians  surrendered  to  the  mission  for  that 
purpose,  have,  together  with  the  annuity,  been  placed  at  the  entire  control 
of  the  Indians  ;  and  during  the  year  have  been  taught  by  two  competent  and 
promising  young  men  of  their  own  number.  Three  persons  have  been  ad- 
ded to  the  church,  and  eight  children  and  two  adults  have  been  baptized. — 
The  church  now  nAimbers  forty-two  in  good  standing.  Four  have  removed 
and  five  died. 

New- York  Indians.  Three  female  teachers  have  joined  this  mission 
during  the  year.  On  all  the  reservations  embraced  in  the  mission  ten 
schools  have  been  taught  for  some  portion  of  the  year,  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, only  a  month  or  two.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  has  been 
about  2 J 5,  though  the  average  attendance  did  not  exceed  150.  Three 
schools  have  been  continued  through  the  year.  In  connection  with  the 
four  churches  are  about  200  members,  of  whom  four  have  been  added,  on 
profession  of  faith,  to  the  Tuscarora  church  and  three  to  that  at  Catlarau- 

fus,  during  the  past  year.     The  treaty  negotiated  with  the  Senecas  in 
une,  1838,  and  as  amended  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  tribe  in  August,  1839,  was,  during  the  last  spring,  ratified  and' 
proclaimed.     The  Indians  say  that  a  roajoritv  of  their  chiefs,  and  not  less 
than  fourteen  out  of  their  people  are  opposed  to  the  treaty  and  Vo  \Vi«  «b\<^ 
Ojf  their  hnds  and  removal;  and  maintain  that  the  1iegO\\a)i<(»w  Yaa^mM^. 
ebaracterized  by  bribery,  fraud ,  and  oppression. 
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ABBifAoinii.  The  oppoeitioii  of  the  papktfl  has  beMi»  dnin^  soiM  pelt 
of  the  year,  less  violent  than  usual.  Tne  defeetion  and  exciaioti  of  one 
prominent  member  of  the  Churcli  has  occasioned  much  grief.  Three  In- 
dians have  been  received  on  profession  of  faith,  making  twenty-seven  now 
in  church  fellowship.  The  school  has  been  attended  by  twenty-three  pu- 
pils. Some  movement  has  been  made  toward  translating  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Abenaqiiis  language,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  work  may  be  accomplished  at  a  future  day.  The  language  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  spoken  by  about  2  000  Indians. 

Sandwich  Islands. — Mr.  Spaulding  died  at  Westboro',  Mass.,  in  the  hope 
of  the  |>os!pel,  June  28th  ;  and  Mr.  McDonald  atLahaina,  on  the  7th  of  last 
September.  Mr.  Clark  made  a  voyage  to  China  for  his  health ;  Mr.  Hall 
to  Oregon  and  up  the  Columbia  on  account  of  his  wife's  health  ;  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  the  Mexican  coast  to  get  relief  from  bleeding  at  the  lungs. 
Mr.  Hall  took  a  small  printing  establishment  to  the  Oregon  mission — a  gift 
from  the  first  church  in  Honolulu!  Mr.  Dibble  sailed  from  New  York  city 
on  his  return,  with  his  wife,  October  9th.  Mr  Tinker  has.  at  his  own  re- 
quest, been  released  from  his  connection  with  the  Board.  The  islands  have 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Kinau,  the  queen-regent,  Kaikioewa, 
governor  of  Kauai,  and  Hoapili,  governor  of  Maui.  They  were  all  hopeful- 
ly pious.  Kekauluohi  was  proclaimed  successor  in  office  to  Kinau.  The 
manufacture  of  cloth,  introduced  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Brown, 
is  gradually  making  progress.  The  government  has  promulgated  several 
laws,  the  execution  of  which  will  be  highly  favorable  to  industry.  It  is  ea- 
sier to  perceive  and  lament  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  present  system  of 
the  government-,  than  it  is  to  devise  and  apply  a  remedy.  The  Committee 
and  the  mission  are  both  intent  upon  measures  fitted  to  enable  and  induce 
the  islanders  to  support  their  own  institutions  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 
The  christian  community,  however  will  need  to  have  long  patience.  A 
boarding-school  has  been  established  at  Honolulu.  At  Hilo  there  is  a  board- 
ing-school for  boys,  with  twenty-eight  pupils,  seventeen  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  At  this  station  there  is  also  a  boarding-school  for  girls, 
supported  by  the  natives.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Coan,  and  contains 
twenty  pupils.  The  female  seminary  at  Wailuka  contains  forty-nine  pu- 
pils. It  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Green,  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Ogden. 
The  seminary  at  Lahainaluna  is  the  grand  instrument  for  rearing  up  in  the 
i&lands  a  permanent  and  educated  native  ministry.  Its  pupils  are  fifty- 
eight,  and  its  instructors  Messrs.  Andrews,  Dibble,  and  Clark,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Bailey  as  secular  superintendent.  The  whole  rurober  of 
boarding  scholars  in  the  mission,  is  155.  There  are  also  about  200  station 
and  common  schools,  containing  upwards  of  14,000  pupils.  The  station 
schools  have  somewhat  more  than  600  scholars.  The  printing  for  the  year 
amounted  to  102,160  copies  and  11,703,036  pages;  swelling  the  amount  of 
pages  printed  from  the  beginning,  to  94,997,893.  The  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  language  of  Hawaii  was  completed  on  the  25tb  of  February, 
a  few  days  short  of  nineteen  years  from  the  time  when  the  towering  heights 
of  Hawaii  first  met  the  eyes  of  the  company  of  missionaries  on  board  the 
Tbaddeus.  At  the  close  of  the  year  embraced  in  the  last  Report,  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  prospering  at  nearly  all  the  stations.  The  past  year 
bas  been  one  of  signal  triumphs  of  divine  grace.  The  admissions  to  the 
church  during  the  year,  were  10,725.  The  number  admitted  from  the  be- 
ginning, is  16,587,  and  the  present  number  of  members  in  regular  standing, 
15,915.  The  contributions  of  the  native  churches  in  money  for  various  re- 
ligious objects,  during  the  year,  as  reported  by  the  mission,  exceeds  88,000. 
This,  however,  was  but  a  small  part  of  what  they  did  to  erect  houses  for 
christian  worship,  support  schools  and  seminaries,  etc.  etc. 

Nummary.  Having  completed  the  annual  survey  of  the  year,  it  remains' 
tasam  up  the  whole.     The  receipts  have  been  9241,619,04,  and  the  ezpeft*' 
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has  of  cooTse  1)een  increased  by  that  amount,  and  is  $24,083,42.  The  num- 
ber of  the  missions  is  twenty  five,  embracing  eighty  stations,  at  which  there 
are  134  ordained  missionaries,  ten  of  whom  are  physicians,  10  physicians 
not  preachers,  14  teachers,  10  printers  and  book-binders,  11  other  male  and 
186  female  assistant  missionaries; — making  in  all  365  missionary  laborers 
from  this  country,  or  ten  less  than  were  reported  the  last  year.  But  to 
these  we  must  add  15  native  preachers  and  107  other  native  helpers,  which 
makes  the  whole  number  487,  six  more  than  the  whole  number  reported  a 
year  ago.  Five  ordained  missionaries,  one  physician,  two  male  and  ten  fe- 
male assistant  missionaries,  in  all  eighteen,  have  been  sent  forth  during  the 
year  now  closed.  The  number  of  printing  establishments  is  15;  of  press- 
es 32  ;  of  type  founderies  5;  of  churches  55;  of  church-members  17,234; 
of  those  received  into  the  church  the  last  year  10,810;  of  seminaries  for 
boys  8,  containing  412  boarding  scholars;  of  preparatory  boarding-schools 
for  boys  6,  containing  100  pupils;  of  female  boarding-schools  10,  contain- 
ing 295  pupils — making  the  whole  number  of  boarding-schools  24,  and  of 
bcmrding  scholars  of  both  sexes  807; — of  free  schools  415,  containing  21,- 
606  pupils  ;  of  books  and  tracts  printed,  about  685,000  copies  and  45,202,506 
pages  the  past  year ;  and  from  the  beginning,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
several  missions,  233,156,081  pages. 
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1841*    Annual  meeting  at  Philadelphia.    Missions  in  Eastern  Asia.    Southern  Asia.    Wetten 
Asia.    Greece.    Africa.    Indian  Missions.    Sandwich  Islands.    Summary. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  8,  9 
and  10,  1841.  The  following  statement  is  condensed,  with  some  additions, 
from  the  report: 

SiAM.  Mr.  Benham  was  drowned  in  the  Meinam  in  April  of  last  year, 
and  his  loss  is  severely  felt.  Mr.  Johnson  has  relumed  to  his  mission. 
The  last  three  of  the  Gospels  have  been  translated  into  Siamese  and  print- 
ed, together  with  the  Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the  Collossians,  and  the  three 
Epistles  of  John.  The  press  was  idle  for  ten  months  for  want  of  pecunia* 
ry  means.  The  general  stale  of  the  mission  is  as  when  last  reported,  ex« 
cept  that  all  the  company  which  embarked  in  the  *Arno'  have  arrived  at 
Bankok.  July  1,  1S41,  Mrs.  Johnson,  wife  of  Rev,  Stephen  Johnson, 
was  removed  by  death,  seven  weeks  after  her  arrival  at  Bankok. 

China.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  serious  interruption,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war.  When  hostilities  are  to  cease,  or  what  is  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  them,  does  not  yet  appear  ;  but  there  is  ground  for  hope  found  in  the 
analogies  of  divine  Providence.  The  Chrestomathy  was  nearly  completed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  One  of  the  Japanese  sailors  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Williams  gives  evidence  of  conversion  to  God.  At  the  la- 
test dale,  Mr.  Abeel  was  about  visiting  his  Reformed  Dutch  brethren  in 
Borneo. 

Singapore.  The  seminary  for  boys  contains  57  pupils,  and  the  female 
boarding-school  ten.  The  printing  has  all  been  in  Chinese,  amounting  to 
about  1,146,000  pages.  Owing  to  failure  of  health  and  other  causes,  only 
Doct.  Ball  and  Mr.  North  are  now  left  in  this  mission,  and  the  Committee 
have  lately  adopted  the  resolution  to  relinquish  the  mission. 

Borneo.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  William  T.  Van  Doren  and  Isaac  P.  Stry- 
ker  have  been  sent  forth  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Pohlman  has  probably 
reached  Borneo  ere  this  Mr.  Thompson  has  joined  his  brethren  in  Bor- 
neo. The  points  of  interest  in  this  hitherto  unknown  field  are  gradually 
developing  under  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  labors  of  our  self-denvijg 
brethren.  Mr.  Doty  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  the  coa^t^V  o\  V.V\^ 
authorities  to  his  waking  Montrado  the  seat  of  the  Sambas  \>Tat\c\i  o\  ^% 
fnhsioa.  He  has  distributed  more  than  two  thousand  Chinese  \w>oV^  wA 
tnctt.   A  school  has  been  opened  at  Poiitiatmk»  and  moie  lilsoieta  %X)A  ^ASA 
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are  needed  to  enlsTge  this  depaitiaent.  In  tbe  spring  of  last  yesr,  Msmii. 
Youngblood  and  Nevius  made  two  tonrs  into  the  country  oi  the  Dyaki. 
The  first  was  up  tbe  Kapwas  river,  as  far  as  Sinlang,  about  three  hundred 
miles,  followiu^  the  course  of  the  river.  The  second  was  to  Landak,  on  a 
river  of  that  name  having  its  juuclion  with  the  Kapivas  at  Ponlianak,  the 
distance  by  water  about  130  miles.  They  were  every  where  treated  widi 
kindness  by  the  Dyaks  of  all  ranks.  The  mission  asks  for  five  additional 
laborers. 

The  Mahrattas.  The  mission  has  continued  its  stated  and  iiineraDt 
preaching  as  usual.  The  seminary  at  Ahraednuggur  has  60  pupils,  and 
four  other  boarding-schools  have  la  boys  and  67  girls;  making  nearly  150 
boarding  scholars.  Twenly-three  free  schools  contain  about  700  pupiia. 
The  printing  for  the  last  year  was  somewhat  more  than  2,000,000  of  pagei. 
The  three  native  helpers,  Dajeeba,  Narayan,  and  Harripunt,  continue  ton- 
tain  the  confidence  of  their  employers. 

Maubas.  The  large  printing  establishment  in  this  mission  has  nearlyra- 
fnoded  the  amount  of  its  purchase  money,  and  is  expected  to  meet,  in  great 
measure,  the  expenses  of  the  mission  in  1643.  This  it  does  by  the  profit 
on  its  job-work,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  amount  in  such  a  place  u 
Madras,  The  Tamul  printing  in  the  last  year  comprised  about  11,660,000 
pages.  The  number  of  free  schools  is  sixteen,  containing  about  five  baa- 
dred  pupils.  Several  useful  and  encouraging  tours  were  performed  during 
the  year. 

Madura.  Mr.  Spaulding,  of  the  Ceylon  mission,  explored  the  territoty 
occupied  by  this  mission,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  its  commencement.  Sev- 
en years  after  that  exploring  tour,  that  is,  during  the  past  year,  he  again 
went  over  the  ground,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  progress  of  the  tnii- 
sion,  and  with  the  openings  for  usefulness  on  every  hand.  Six  boarding- 
schools  contnin  more  than  a  hundred  pupils,  and  a  hundred  free  schools  em- 
brace more  than  three  tiiousand  pupils.  Twelve  native  converts  were  odded 
to  the  mission  churches  during  the  year.  Pains  are  taken  to  scatter  the 
good  seed  over  the  district.  At  Dindigul  a  mission-chapel  has  been  erected, 
Uirough  the  liberaliiy  of  individuals. 

Ceylon.  Mr.  Meigs,  also  Rev.  Messrs.  S.  G.  Whittelsey,  Robert  Wy- 
man,  and  J.  C.  Smith  and  their  wives  embarked  for  this  mission  14th  dc- 
tober.  The  pages  printed  in  1840,  exceeded  1 1,300,000.  Forty-eight  con- 
verts were  admitted  to  the  church.  The  number  of  pupils  in  eighty-nine 
schools  of  different  kinds,  was  nearly  3,400.  These  may  be  divided  in- 
to three  clnses,  viz.,  about  3,500  in  seveniyfive  free-schools,  about  500  in 
ten  English  day-schools,  (a  higher  cIhss  of  free-schools,)  and  312  boarding- 
scholars,  162  of  whom  are  members  of  the  seminary  at  Batticotla.  Aboat 
one  hundred  of  the  seminarists  are  members  of  the  church,  and  eight  of 
them  form  an  advanced  or  select  class.  Mr.  Poor  has  returned  from  Madura 
to  Ceylon,  because  mOre  of  the  moral  power  of  the  original  members  of  the 
mission  was  wanted  there.  He  is  53  years  old,  and  has  been  26  years  in 
the  field;  and  Mr,  Minor  says,  appears  to  be  as  happy  as  he  can  be. 

Tdkkey. — The  Drinting  establishment  of  this  misaioo  is  at  Smyrna,  and 
here  the  amountof  priming  durinir  ihe  year,  was  about  1.3-10.000  pages  in 
the  Armenian  language,  aLout  3,H60,000  in  ArmenoTurkish,  and  about  1, 
780,000  in  modern  Greek  ;  or  nearly  8,000,000  in  the  whole.  Mr.  Adger 
has  completed  his  revised  version  of  Zohrab's  modern  Armenian  New  Tes> 
lament.  The  Greek  and  Armenian  monthly  magazines  increase  in  popular- 
ity. Mrj.  Van  Lennep  departed  this  life  just  as  the  Board  closed  its  last 
annual  meeting.  When  the  committee  began  to  think  it  time  for  the  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel  stationed  at  Broosa  to  retire  from  that  city,  on  account  of 
the  protracted  end  obstinate  refusal  of  the  people  to  hear,  there  began  to  be 
indications  of  the  presence  of  the  Ho)y  Spirit.  Not  only  was  there  a  call 
forbooks,  but  new  hearers  attended  almost  every  Sabbath  on  Mr.  Schneider's 
preaching,  and  were  often  dfieply  affeWei ;  \ftB  ^m-wayib,  (,,»-■■;■ 
Greco-Tarkish  has  been  done  chiefly  in  KtWivs,  utii  t 
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ear  to  524,000  pages.  In  our  survey  of  the  mission  we  come  next  to  the 
tatioQ  at  Constantinople.  Mr.  Schauffler  is  still  at  Vienna,  printing  the  He- 
rew-Spanish  Old  Testament.  Mr.  Holmes  has  returned  to  his  mission,  and 
rill  probably  reside  for  the  present  at  Broosa,  Mr.  Powers  having  been  caJ- 
5d  away  by  the  illness  of  his  wife.  The  persecuting  patriarch  of  the  Ar- 
lenians  has  been  compelled  to  resign  his  office,  and  the  former  mild  and 
slerant  patriarch  has  been  reinstated.  The  persecution  has  been  followed 
y  a  strong  reaction  of  feeling  in  the  Armenian  community.  Mr.  Dwight 
lolds  three  meetings  a  week  with  the  serious  and  enquiring,  and  has  more 
ncouragement  and  hope  than  ever  before.  A  priest  from  Nicomedia  is 
loing  the  work  of  an  evangelist  at  Constantinople,  going  from  house  to 
louse.  The  influence  of  good  books  is  felt  there,  and  at  Adrianople,  Nic- 
imedia,  Ada  Bazaar,  and  other  places.  At  the  place  last  named  the  num- 
yer  of  converts  to  evangelical  truth  exceeds  thirty.  Mr,  Goodell  has  trans- 
ated  the  old  Testament  into  Armeno-Turkish  as  far  as  the  book  of  Jeremi- 
&h,  and  printed  it  as  far  as  the  book  of  Job.  His  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  has  long  been  in  print.  Mr.  Hamlin  has  commenced  a  board- 
ing-school on  a  small  scale  for  Armenian  youth,  but  will  probably  remove 
irith  it  to  Symrna.  The  papists  are  sparing  no  expense  in  the  department 
of  education.  At  Trebizond,  where  Mr.  Johnston  still  labors  without  an  as- 
sociate, there  are  some  encouraging  indications  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Rev.  Josiah  Peabody  has  been  sent,  with  his  wife,  to  reside 
with  Mr.  Jackson  at  Erzeroom.  About  four  thousand  books  were  distribu- 
ted last  year  in  Cyprus  by  Messrs.  Ladd  and  Thompson.  On  the  whole, 
the  prospects  of  this  mission  are  such  as  to  call  for  strong  faith  and  a  more 
active  zeal.  Mr.  Temple  says  that  he  has  never  seen  such  indications  of 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  in  the  nineteen  years  of  his  sojourn 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Hamlin,  however,  while  he  represents  the 
reformation  as  advancing  in  Nicomedia,  says  the  papists  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  religious  excitement  to  gain  proselytes.  The  fact  seems  to  be, 
that  the  dark,  inquiring,  dissatisfied  mind,  if  not  met  by  the  minister  of  truth, 
is  there  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  cold,  iron  embrace  of  the  Man  of  Sin. 
Syria. — The  principal  ports  of  Syria  have  been  subjected  to  a  destruct- 
ive bombardment,  and  the  country  has  passed  from  under  the  government 
of  Mohammed  Ali  to  that  of  its  old  master,  the  sultan.  Whether  its  social 
condition  and  prospects  have  improved  by  this  change,  is  yet  uncertain. — 
Mr.  Smith  has  returned  to  Syria,  and  Mr.  George  C.  Hurter  has  been  sent 
to  take  charge  of  the  printing.  In  June  last  the  proofs  that  the  whole 
Druze  people  were  open  to  the  mission  became  so  convincing,  that  Messrs. 
Wolcoti  and  Van  Dyck  were  sent  by  their  brethren  to  form  a  station  at  Deir 
elKamer,  the  seat  of  the  Druze  government.  Mr.  Smith,  also,  who  had 
just  arrived,  proceeded  immediately  into  the  mountains,  and  Mr.  W.  M. 
Thompson  was  to  spend  the  summer  among  the  Druze  villages.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  are  extraordinary ;  and  should  the  prospects  remain 
as,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  they  are  at  present,  the  principal  force 
of  the  mission  will  be  turned  this  way.  It  is  in  contemplj^tion,  if  such 
be  the  divine  pleasure,  to  erect  a  seminary  for  the  Druzes  in  some  central 
position,  and  to  open  schools  in  their  principal  villages,  while  the  way  ap- 
pears to  be  prepared  for  preaching  the  gospe!  v/herever  we  will.  Such  are 
the  providential  indications.  It  surely  cannot  be  that  the  churches  will 
withhold  the  funds,  with  such  a  call  as  this.  It  was  necessary  to  retire 
from  Beyroot  during  the  bombardment.  The  printing  establishment,  the 
valuable  library,  the  houses,  furniture,' and  other  property  of  the  mission 
were  remarkably  preserved  by  a  kind  Providence.  The  seminary  and 
schools  are  much  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  meeting.  The 
mission  has  severely  felt  the  want  of  more  funds ;  and  without  more  means, 
the  precious  opportunity  of  diffusing  gospel  light  thTOUgh  t\\e  Tixux^  t^tn- 
manitj;  must  be  nearly  lost.  Daring  the  latter  part  of  1841,  S'5T\«w\k»a 
!feen  the  seat  of  war  and  commotion,  chiefly  between  Oie  "Dtuiea  wi^  \5ci^ 
fkronltea;  bat  since  the  close  of  the  year,  honilities  ka^rng  ceM^d.,  m\%- 
7nair  operations  are  progressing  with  greater  promise  llxaii  \)efotfi. 
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Thb  Nbstokians  of  Persu.  Doct.  Wright  and  Mr.  Breath,  a  printer, 
have  joined  the  mission.  The  latter  was  accompanied  by  a  press,  which 
has  since  Seen  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  the  people.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  witness  the  gradual  revival  of  preaching  in  this  ancient  church. 
Three  bishops  and  four  priests  have  made  a  beginning  in  this  heretofore  to 
them  unwonted  service.  Only  bishop  Elias  ventures  as  yet,  however,  to 
conduct  a  preaching  service  alone,  the  others  acting  as  aids  to  members  of 
the  mission.  The  seminary  has  a  class  of  eleven  in  theology.  The  Nes- 
torian  pupils  amount  to  476,  and  are  taught  in  two  boarding-schools  and  six- 
teen village  free  schools.  Sixty-two  are  boarding-scholars.  Eighteen  priests 
and  sixteen  deacons  are  teachers  in  the  schools.  The  Mussulman  school 
is  still  in  existence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  arrived  at  New  York  Jan.  11, 
having  left  their  field  for  a  time  on  account  of  the  health  of  Mrs.  P.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Mar  Yohanna,one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Nes- 
torian  bishops,  who  visits  this  country  at  his  own  expense,  being  desirous  of 
seeing  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  Independent  N^storians.  Doct.  Grant,  after  visiting  this  country, 
has  returned  to  his  interesting  field,  and  probably,  is  among  the  indepen- 
dent Nestorian  mountaineers.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Abel  K.  Hinsdale  and 
Colby  C.  Mitchell,  with  their  wives,  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Aleppo,  in 
'northern  Syria,  on  their  way  to  meet  Doct.  Grant  at  Mosul,  where  arrange- 
ments were  to  bo  made,  should  such  be  divine  ^yill,  for  occupying  a  station  in 
that  place,  and  another  in  the  mountains.  Information  has  since  been  re- 
ceived that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  have  deceased.  The  mission  to  the  Per- 
sian Mohammedans  has  been  discontinued,  and  Mr.  Merrick  is  to  join  the 
Nestorian  mission  at  Ooroomiah. 

Greece. — The  station  at  Ariopolis,  in  Mane,  continued  to  prosper.  The 
Maniotes  are  a  brave,  free  people,  and  have  long  been  accustomed,  in  their 
rocky  defences,  to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  The  high-school  at  this 
station  has  about  thirty  pupils,  and  the  Lancasterian  a  hundred.  The  mis- 
sion has  printed  nearly  3,000,000  of  pages  during  the  year.  The  printing 
is  done  at  Athens.  Dr.  King  continues  his  exegetical  class.  What  Greece 
needs  above  ail  things  is  an  educated,  pious  priesthood,  which  shall  preach 
the  gospel  in  the  churches  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  This  is  beginning  to 
be  felt,  and  a  few  promising  men  have  commenced  preaching.  Mr.  Benja- 
min writes  from  Athens  10th  December,  that  Mr.  Leyburn  and  family  had 
been  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Greek  government, 
to  give  up  the  school  and  abandon  the  station  at  Ariopolis.  Thev  were 
then  at  Athens,  with  their  missionary  brethren  there.  Jusi  before  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leyburn  left  Ariopolis,  their  house  was  broken  open  by  robbers  in  the 
night,  and  themselves  assaulted  with  deadly  weapons,  and  had  not  providen- 
tially an  immediate  alarm  been  given  to  their  neighbors,  the  lives  of  both 
would  have  been  in  imminent  peril. 

South  Africa. — Mr.  Grout  arrived  at  Port  Natal  on  the  30th  of  June,  1840. 
Early  in  the  present  year  he  was  preparing  to  remove  into  the  proper  Zulu 
country,  beyond  the  Umtogala  river.  Doct.  Adams  was  to  continue  at  XJm- 
lazi,  and  Mr.  Lindley  to  prosecute  his  labors  among  the  Boers,  who  have 
become  responsible  for  his  support.  The  congregation  at  Umlazi  on  the 
Sabbath  numbers  about  five  hundred,  and  there  is  a  Sabbath-School  of  two- 
hundred. 

West  Africa. — Doct.  Wilson  commenced  a  station  at  Fishtown  a  year 
ago.  The  town  contains  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  has  a  fine  healthful 
situation  on  the  seashore,  ten  miles  from  Fair  Hope  with  a  good  landing, 
Rocktown,  between  Fair  Hope  and  Fishtown,  has  a  larger  population  than 
either  of  those  places.  Schools  exist  there,  and  also  at  oarekeh,  twelve 
miles  in  the  interior.  It  is  said  that  the  practice  of  praying  morning  and 
erening  is  more  or  less  prevalent  in  all  the  native  communities  aroundi; 
where  the  gospel  has  been  preached,  even  wViex^  \\\et^  Vsk  \lq  mo^aifest  d«iti 

0  to  conform  to  any  other  lequvremeiil  ol  v\v«  ^  < 

!r  Hope  coataiaa  64  papik.    The  uumloet  Vsl  v 
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Twelve  natives  are  iqembers  of  the  church.  At  six  places  there  is  stated 
preaching.  One  third  of  the  more  influential  native  men  are  thought  to 
nave  discarded  their  greegrees.  The  feleishraen  are  losing  their  power  ov- 
er the  minds  of  the  people,  and  are  often  treated  with  disrespect.  It  is  not 
true,  however,  that  the  gospel  occupies  all  the  ground  thus  lost  by  supersti- 
tion. More  than  a  million  of  pages  were  primed  the  past  year.  Dr.  Wil- 
son died  Oct.  13ih,  of  dyseniary,  after  an  illness  of  nine  days. 

Cherokees.  During  the  year  just  terminated  some  important  changes 
have  occurred  among  the  laborers  connected  with  this  mission,  and  its 
strength  has  been  still  further  diminished.  Rev.  C.  Washburn  and  wife 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orr  have  been  honorably  di^charged  from  further  con- 
nection with  the  Board.  Miss  Stetson  has  also  retired  from  her  labors  for 
a  time,  though  it  is  hoped  that  she  may  soon  return  to  the  work  in  which 
she  has  so  long  been  engaged.  Thus  in  five  years  the  number  of  male 
missionary  laborers  among  the  Cherokees,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Board, 
has  been  reduced  from  seventeen  to  six.  Miss  Hannah  Moore  has  been  sent 
to  Dwight  to  labor  in  connection  with  the  girls  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day 
are  expected  soon  to  proceed  to  the  same  station  to  take  charge  of  the  boys' 
school.  Doct.  Butler  has  taken  charge  of  the  station  at  Fairfield.  Mr.  But- 
rick  has  removed  to  a  new  station  named  Mount  Zion.  Miss  Sawyer  is  still 
teaching  at  Fayetieville.  The  stale  of  religion,  as  for  some  years  past,  has 
been  unfavorable,  though  it  is  hoped  that  the  obstacles  to  its  advance  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  removed,  and  that  its  prospects  are  brightening. 
The  nomher  of  churches  is  hve,  and  the  whole  number  of  members,  inclu- 
.  ding  those  who  emigrated  from  their  old  country  but  have  as  yet  joined  no 
church  where  they  are,  may  be  estimated  at  about  300.  In  the  five  schools 
*  taught  are  embraced  about  225  pupils,  though  the  average  daily  attendance 
t  has  not  much  exceeded  half  that  number.  A  commendable  desire  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  their  children  is  manifested  to  an  increasing  extent.  The  native 
preachers,  Messrs.  Huss  and  Foreman,  are  devoted  to  their  work  and  are 
highly  acceptable  and  useful  in  it. 

Choctaws.  During  the  summer  of  last  year  the  family  of  Mr.  Bying- 
ton  was  sorely  afflicted  by  sickness,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Barnes,  a  valuable  teacher  highly  beloved  by  her  missionary  associates,  and 
the  Choctaws;  and  also  of  a  promising  son  of  Mr.  Byinglon.  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  their  labors  in  consequence  of 
impaired  health.  One  female  assistant  missionary  has  joined  the  mission. 
]  Two  Choctaw  young  men,  who  have  enjoyed  some  advantages  for  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  are  now  preparing  to  become  preachers  to  their  countrymen. 
Under  the  care  of  the  mission  are  six  churches,  one  of  them  recently  organ- 
ized. During  the  year  ending  in  May  last  eighty-five  persons  were  receiv- 
ed to  the  mission  churches  on  profession,  and  forty-three  since,  making  the 
present  number  to  be  about  314,  Never,perhaps,  have  the  religious  prospects 
of  the  Choctaws  been  more  favorable  than  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  months. 
The  six  schools  taught  were  well  attended  and  prosperous,  embracing  157  pu- 
pils. Temperance,  good  order,  and  education  are  advancing.  Never  was  more 
confidence  placed  in  the  missionaries.  The  epistles  of  John  have  been  printed. 

Pawnees.  Some  advance  towards  the  settlement  of  the  Indians  has  been 
made,  though  it  has  not  been  consummated.  Messrs,  Dunbar  and  Allis 
had  been  requested  to  become  teachers  under  the  patronage  of  the  United 
States  government.  Till  the  Indians  shall  abandon  their  wandering  life, 
and  the  missionaries  and  their  families  can  bring  a  steady  influence  to  bear 
\ipon  them,  little  fruit  can  be  anticipated.  Increasing  the  number  of  mis- 
sionary laborers  would  much  facilitate  and  probably  hasten  the  settlement 
of  the  Indians  on  their  lands. 

Oregow  Indians.     The  missionaries  in  the  Oregon  country  are  laboring 
for  three  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Kayuses,  among  whom  is  iVie  vf  aWWv^^  ^\a.-^ 
tioD,  \he  Ne^r  Perces,  amoag  whom  are  Clear  Water  and  T(Lam\a\i  s\aUoii%% 
smi  the  Fk^Bends,  ammg  whom  is  Tshimakaia  station.     Al  \.W  tit^iX.  asA. 
the  hst  ofitbmfi  MttUiom  the  work  of  the  mission  seema  to  \iave  \«eu  t^ueaftf-s 
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ily  adrancin^.  Among  the  Nez  Perces  the  aspect  of  the  miasioD  is  less  fa- 
vorable, though  few  particulars  have  been  received  from  the  stations.  In  the 
school  at  Waiilalpa  the  number  of  pupils  varied  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  in 
that  at  Tshimakain  the  average  daily  altendaiice  was  about  fifty,  and  in  re- 
gard to  both  the  parents  and  the  pupils  manifested  as  much  interest  as  could 
be  expected.  The  number  of  those  attending  on  public  worship  was  at 
both  these  stations  gradually  increasing,  while  in  respect  to  the  interest 
manifested  in  religious  instruction,  and  the  knowledge  obtained  of  divine 
things,  there  was  a  decided  advance.  From  100  to  300  Indians  are  gen- 
erally accessible  to  the  missionaries  at  each  of  these  stations.  On  the  11th 
of  January  the  mission-house  at  Tshiniakuin  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with 
most  of  the  clothing,  books,  and  furniture  of  the  family.  The  penilenien 
at  Colville,  the  trading-post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  rendered  sea- 
sonable and  important  assistance  on  the  occasion,  which  is  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. A  second  bool*  in  the  Nez  Perces  language,  of  fifty  six  pa- 
ges, has  been  prepared  and  800  copies  printed.  A  saw-mill  and  grain-mill 
have  been  put  in  successful  operation  at  Clear  Water,  and  a  grain-mill  at 
Waiilatpu.  Rev.  John  D.  Paris,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Rice,  and  their  wives, 
embarked  at  Boston,  November  14ih,  to  proceed  lo.lhis  mission  by  way  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  arrived  at  Honolulu,  May  22,  1S41.  June  2, 
1841,  Mr.  Smith  writes  from  Fort  Vancouver  that  on  accountof  the  ill  health 
of  Mrs.  S.  he  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  that  port  for  medical  aid.  Her 
health  was  improving. 

The  Siottx.  The  unsettled  slate  of  the  band  formerly  occupying  the 
country  near  Fort  Snelling,  has  prevented  the  Messrs.  Pond  from  selecting 
hitherto  any  permanent  location.  They  have,  however,  had  about  2,000 
Indians  near  them,  and  the  opportunities  for  giving  them  religious  instruc- 
tion have  been  frequent  and  favorable.  These  brethren  hope  that  soon  the 
way  will  he  opened  for  them  lo  locate  themselves  more  permanently.  They 
are  makinir  progress  in  the  language,  and  translating  and  prepar  ng  books 
in  it.  At  Lac  qui  Parle  more  progress  has  been  made.  During  six  years 
forty  persons  have  been  received  to  the  mission  church  ;  nine  of  them  full- 
btoodDakotas,  two  men  and  seven  women  ;  and  the  remainder,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  were  of  mixed  blood.  Thirty-four  still  are  connected  with 
that  church.  The  average  number  of  Indians  present  at  public  worship  oa 
the  Sabbath  is  nearly  fifty.  An  increase  of  religious  knowledge  and  less 
of  prejudice  are  manifest.  The  number  of  names  enrolled  in  the  schools 
last  year  was  lOl,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  thirty  or  thirty- 
five.  About  twenty  read  intelligently.  The  females,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  are  taught  spinning,  knitting,  sewing, and  weaving,  with  favorable 
prospects  of  their  being  benefitted.  Messrs.  Kiggs  and  Huggios  last  Sep- 
tember visited  the  Dakota  bands  residing  near  the  Missouri  river.  There 
they  found  bands  embracing  about  19,000  souls  ;  making  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  tribe  about  25,000.  There  seems  to  be  no  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  introducing  the  gospel  among  them  all,  if  there  were  missiona- 
ries and  the  means  for  sustaining  them  in  their  labors.  Recent  investiga- 
tions furnish  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  the  Dakota  people  is  increas- 
ing. From  Lac  qui  Parle  Do;;.  Williamson  writes,  8th  February,  that  the 
papists  had  determined  on  establishing  a  mission  among  the  Sioux.and  a  priest 
iiad  been  some  months  in  their  country  studying  the  language.     In  Novem- 

'  ber  last  five  adults  were  admitted  to  the  church,  and  two  or  three  others 
were  expected  lo  be  received  at  the  next  opportunity.  Seven  children  had 
been  baptized.  Additional  portions  ol  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  had  been  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
into  the  Sioux  language  and  were  undergoing  a  revisal  for  th'?  press. 

Ojibwas.     Rev.  Leonard  H.  Wherler  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Woodbridge  L.    I 
/ameaaadJiis  wife,  and  Miss  Abigail  Spooner,  commenced  their  journey  to 

join  this  missioa  in  June.     AtLaPom'.enT.TieW'ieVoTvoAABAir.iho.'hnr,-*!    I 

aad  one  or  tm>  painful  coses  of  disci^Vme^tt-vft  tKXA 

'  <^Bfioa  on  the  Sabbath  Uttle  exceeds  «.  JLoteii. 
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regularly  hold  on  the  Sabbath  and  well  attended.  A  good  house  of  wor- 
ship has  been  errected,  principally  by  the  contributions  of  those  who  reside 
or  transact  business  at  the  place.  The  church  and  congregation  at  Poke- 
guma  have  been  in  a  more  prosperous  state.  Two  persons  have  been  re- 
ceived to  church-fellowship,  and  some  others  are  regarded  as  candidates 
for  the  church.  The  congregation  and  school  fluctuate,  as  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  Indians  reside  near  the  station ;  and  in  their  wanderings 
the  church-members  are  exposed  to  many  temptations.  Here  also  a 
good  house  of  worship  has  been  erected.  The  school  at  Pokeguma  has 
been  larger  and  more  promising  than  in  any  former  year,  and  even  op- 
posers  of  Christianity  send  their  children.  The  schools  at  La  Pointe 
have  also  been  larger  and  more  prosperous  than  usual.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  character  and  manner  of  living  of 
the  Indians  who  come  under  the  influence  of  the  mission.  The  dispo- 
sition to  adopt  the  agricultural  manner  of  life  is  extending. 

Stockbridge  Indians.  Early  last  winter  the  church  at  Stockbridge  was 
graciously  visited  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Meetings  which  had  before  been 
well  attended  became  more  full  and  solemn.  Evidence  of  a  spiritual  reviv- 
ing was  seen  in  the  church ;  and  out  of  the  church  some  of  the  more  in- 
temperate and  wicked  were  moved  and  gave  evidence  of  saving  conversion. 
Four  have  been  received  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  not  including  any 
of  the  converts  of  last  winter,  most  of  whom  are  promising  candidates  for 
the  church.  The  present  number  of  church-members  is  forty-four.  The 
school  has  the  last  year  been  under  the  direction  of  the  Indians  themselves. 

New-York  Indians.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Duzee,  formerly  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  mission,  joined  the  mission  family  at  Seneca  in  December  last. 
Miss  Bishop  has  relinquished  her  labors  on  account  of  ill  health.  The 
schools  on  the  Tuscarora  and  Cattaraugus  reservations  have  been  more  nu- 
merously attended  than  during  any  previous  year.  At  these  two  stations 
seven  schools  were  sustained  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  mission,  at  which 
were  taught,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year,  175  pupils,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance,  while  the  schools  were  taught,  was  about  100.  Probably 
250  pupils,  at  least,  have  received  instruction  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
No  additions  to  any  of  the  churches  have  been  reported,  except  that  at  Al- 
leghany, where  seven  Indians  have  been  admitted  on  profession.  In  this 
church,  as  in  those  at  Cattaraugus  and  Tuscarora,  a  number  who  had  griev- 
ously backslidden  have  maniiested  repentance  and  been  restored.  The 
church  at  Cattaraugus  contains  fifty-one  members,  that  at  Tuscarora  forty- 
five,  and  two  or  three,  hopefully  converted,  have  not  y-:^t  joined  the  church. 
In  the  four  churches  the  number  of  members  is  about  185.  March  31, 
Mr.  Rockwood  writes  that  considerable  attention  to  religion  was  apparent, 
and  several  entertain  a  hope  that  they  have  turned  to  God. 

Abenaquis.     The  labors  of  Mr.  Osunkhirhine  seem  to  have  been  much 
the  same  as  in  preceding  years,  with  similar  opposition  and  hostility  from 
the  Romish  priesthood,  who  have  a  controlling  influence  over  a  portion  of 
those  Indians.     Attempts  have  been  made  by  petitioning  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  have  him  and  the  school-teacher  removed  from  the  reservation; 
but  as  yet  without  success.     The  church-members,  now  numbering  twenty- 
nine,  stand  firm  and  appear  well.     The  school  embraces  sixteen  or  eighteen 
pupils. 
i       Sandwich  Islands.     Mrs.  Castle  died  at  Honolulu  on  the  5th  of  March 
last.     The  Rev.  Messrs.  Daniel  Dole  and  Elias  Bond  have  been  sent  forth 
to  strengthen  the  mission.     The  visit  of  the  United  States  exploring  squad- 
ron, commodore  Wilkes,  which  was  of  more  than  two  months  duration,  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  mission,  and  was  honorable  to  the  christian  nation 
it  represents.     Somewhat  more  than  4,000  members  were  added  to  the  nine* 
teen  churches  during  the  year  ending  June  1840.     The  number  of  laercL* 
bers  then  in  good  standing  was  18,461.     Nearly  6,000  chWdietiWv^Y^^Tk 
haptbsed  bv  the  mission  since  its  commencement.     In  some  o?  l\xQ  \it^<«i 
churches  there  has  been  a  season  of  coldness  and  Teaclion.  '&\g\xX  "^oxx^^^  ^ 
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wonhlp  were  bailt  by  the  natives  during  ihe  year,  and  ihiee  more 
progretB.  The  aatiTei  had  also  built  aboat  twenty  school-houses; 
coniribuling  in  money  and  articles  for  a  variety  of  objects  to  an  am 
ceeding  4,0(X>  dollars,  which  they  gave  out  of  inconceivable  depths 
eriy.  The  number  of  pupile  in  the  common  school  is  estimated  at 
about  10,000  of  whom  are  readers.  The  number  of  board  in g-schola 
mission  is  235,  Eighty-three  of  these  are  in  the  seminary  at  Laha 
on  the  island  of  Maui  ;  fifty-four  in  the  female  seminary  at  Wai 
the  same  island ;  eleven  in  the  school  at  Honolulu  for  the  childre 
chiefs  ;  ten  in  the  manual-labor  or  self-supporting  school  at  Waialu: 
island  of  Oahu ;  and  fifty- five  in  the  male  and  twenty-two  in  iht 
boarding-school  at  Hilo,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  The  printing  e 
more  than  100,000  copies,  and  more  than  4,600,000  pages.  Tl 
amount  of  printing  in  this  mission  from  the  beginning,  is  about  100 
of  pages.  The  number  of  papal  priests  has  been  considerably  ic 
The  irruption  of  so  adverse  an  influence  must  be  productive  of  gt 
bat  possibly,  in  the  end,  through  an  overruling  Providence,  it  may 
a  greater  good.  Thev  do  not  appear  yet  to  have  made  many  convc 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  natives  think  they  perceive  many  strikin 
gies  between  the  papal  religion,  as  it  is  presented  to  their  view,  a 
old  idolatry.  Bev.  Geo,  B.  Rowell  and  Dr.  James  W.  Smith  aai 
3,  1S42,  for  this  Mission.  Mr.  Bishop,  writing  from  Ewat  neat  H 
Nov.  10,  expresses  the  apprehension  that  their  great  contest  with 
manists  may  bo  still  to  come.  They  are  coming  in  by  every  arri' 
Valparaiso,  where  they  have  a  college,  and  seem  fall  of  hope  and 
If  they  get  a  majority  of  the  people,  they  gel  the  government;  a: 
look  out,  ye  heretics!  Mr.  Smith,  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  i 
iulu,— a  church  of  some  1,200  members,— wrote,  Nov.  24.— Intern 
introduced  by  the  famous  "  French  outrage,"  still  rages  in  Honoli 
many  became  its  victims.  Much  of  the  excitement  of  the  great  r 
1839  and  1S39  had  passed  away;  but  much  substantial  fruit 
Some  hundreds  had  apparently  been  converted  during  the  year,and  bI 
of  his  letter  187  stood  propounded  for  admission  to  his  church,  Bd 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  an  ei:aminatioD  of  schools,  which  '. 
closed.  Above  1400  children  were  examined.  After  its  close,  they 
in  procession,  four  abreast,  the  king  and  chiefs  in  front,  to  the  plac 
a  collation  had  been  provided.  After  the  repast,  the  children  i 
dressed,  and  exhorted  to  diligence  in  study  and  good  behavior,  by 
and  then  by  John  Ji,  superintendent  of  schools  for  Oabu. 

General  Summary.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this.  The  rece 
been  S235,189,30.  and  the  expenditures  $268,914,79,  cTceedingtb* 
by  433,725,49,  and  increasing  the  debt  of  the  Board  to  $57,808,8 
number  of  the  missions  is  26,  ^f  the  stations  85,  and  of  the  ordai 
sionaries  136,  ten  of  whom  are  physicians.  There  are  9  ph]rsi{ 
preachers,  13  teachers,  12  printers  and  br.ok- binders,  and  12  other  i 
198  female  assistant  missionaries.  The  whole  number  of  labon 
this  country  is  381,  or  16  more  than  were  reported  last  year.  To 
must  add  7  native  preachers,  and  138  native  helpers,  which  makes  t 
her  526,  39  more  than  the  whole  number  reported  a  year  ago. 
dained  missionaries,  and  3  male  and  17  female  assistant  missionari 
twenty-nine,  have  been  sent  forth  during  the  year.  The  numbe 
aion  churches  is  59,  containing  19,843  members,  of  whom  4,359 
ceived  the  past  year.  There  are  15  printing  establishments,  29  jc 
type-lbunderies,  and  60  founts  of  type  in  the  native  languages.  T 
ing  for  the  year  was  abnui  .50,000.000  pasf?;  the  nmount  of  prim 
the  beginning,  is  about  1290.000,000  pages,"  Seven  of  ihe  34  bnardin 
have  received  the  Qameof  seminaries,  and  these  contain  499  boys: 
erfflcoirtMnSfiSboyB  and  378  girls;— making  a  total  of  boarding 
«/  The  mmber  ol  free  scboole  is  490,  containing  aboul  23,0( 
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a  and  nnavoidKble  hindmicea,  the  artwt  tru  nnable  to  flii- 
ha  four  Mnigrapbio  map*  which  follow,  in  bbhod  for  iiwertion  in  their  piopei 
L  On  the  fint,  which  includes  the  statiotu  unoiig  the  Qjibwu  and  tho 
,the  nnrne  c^  the  Lake  Harriet  alation  ia  omitted  ;  but  ita  place  ia  shown  by  ■ 
etivie  on  lat  45,  juat  above  Fort  Snelling.— On  the  aecond,  the  letter  m  marks 
B  aettlMDCnt  of  Oltoca ;  b,  of  Peorios  and  Kaakaakiaa ;  c,  of  Piankobawi  and 
b  The  country  aaai^ned  1o  the  Seminolea  lies  between  the  Cauadtan  rlrer 
B  hu^eat  tribntaiy. — On  the  third,  the  aitea  of  the  Hetbodiat  miirion  are  not 
)d  for  want  of  infonnation.  The  first  station  was  formed  on  tbe  Wilbmet, 
.6Dffiilea  ftom  Fort  Vancouver.  Another  has  been  selected,  on  the  Colombia, 
.  100  mile*  above  Fort  Vancouver,  and  a  lii^  company  hta  been  eeM  out  to 
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A. 
ACT   OF   INCORPORATION, 

Commonwealth  of  Mattachnte ttt. 

e  year  of  our  Lord  one  tliotisand  eight  hundred  and  twelve :  An  Act  to  incor- 
porate the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Iiereas  William  Bartlet  and  others  have  been  associated  under  the  name 
e  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign. Missions,  for  the  purpose  of 
igating  the  ffospel  in  heathen  lands,  by  supporting  missionaries  ana  diffusing 
Bwledge  of  Uie  holy  Scriptures,  and  have  prayed  to  be  incorporated  in  order 
I  effectually  to  promote  tlie  laudable  object  of  their  association. 
W.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
ri  ttisembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same^  That  William  Bartlet,  Elsq., 
Samoel  Sprii«o,  D.  D,  botii  of  Newburyport,  Joseph  Ltman,  D.  D.,  of 
leld,  Jedidiah  Morse,  D.  D.,  of  Chariestown,  Samuel  Worcester,  D.  D., 
itlem,  the  Hon.  William  Phillips,  Esq.  of  Boston,  and  the  Hon.  John  Hook- 
fisq.,  of  Springfield,  and  their  associates,  be,  and  they  hereby  are  incorporated 
made  a  body  politic  by  the  name  of  the  AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  COM- 
SIONERS  FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS,  and  by  that  name  may  sue  and  be 
,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  appear,  prosecute,  and  defend,  to  final  judgment  and 
aiion;  and  in  their  said  corporate  capacity,  they,  and  their  successors  forever, 
take,  receive,  have  and  hold  in  fee-siniple  or  otherwise,  lands,  tenements,  and 
ditament^,  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  or  otherwise,  not  exceeding  the  yearly  value 
Nir  thousand  dollars  ;  and  may  also  take  and  hold  by  donation,  bequest,  or 
rwise,  personal  estate  to  an  amount,  the  yearly  income  of  which  shall  not  ex- 
eight  thousand  dollars  ;  so  that  the  estate  aforesaid  shall  be  faithfully  appro- 
ed  to  the  purpose  and  object  aforesaid,  and  nut  otherwise.  And  the  said  cor- 
lion  shall  have  power  to  sell,  convoy,  exchange,  or  lease  all  or  any  part  of  their 
I,  ti^nements,  or  other  property  for  the  benefit  of  their  funds,  and  may  have  a 
non  seal  which  they  may  alter  or  renew  at  pleasure.  Provided^  however,  that 
ing  herein  contained  shall  enable  the  said  corporation,  or  any  person  or  per- 
as  trustees  for  or  for  the  use  of  said  corporation,  to  receive  and  hold  any  gift, 
t,  legacy,  or  bequest,  heretofore  given  or  bequeathed  to  any  person  in  trust  for 
Board,  unless  such  person  or  persons,  could  by  law  have  taken  and  holden  the 
^,  if  this  act  had  not  passed. 

;c.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  «aid  Board  may  annually  choose  from 
\g  themselves,  by  ballot,  a  President,  a  Vice  President,  and  a  Prudential  Com- 
5e  ;  and.  also,  from  among  themselves  or  others  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a 
>rding  Secretary,  a  Trcasuier,  an  Auditor,  and  such  other  officers  ns  they 
deem  expedient ;  all  of  whom  shall  hold  their  offices  until  others  are  chosen  to 
3ed  them,  and  shall  have  such  powers  and  perform  such  duties  as  the  said 
d  may  order  and  direct;  and  in  case  of  vacancy  by  deoth,  resignation,  or 
•wise,  the  vacancy  may  in  like  manner  he  filled  at  any  le^al  meeting  of  the  said 
d.  And  the  said  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  with  sufficient  surety,  or  sureties, 
3  judgment  of  the  Board,  or  the  Prudential  Committee,  for  the  faithful  d  is - 
je  of  the  duties  of  liis  office. 

:c.  3.  Be  it  farther  enacted.  That  all  contracts,  and  deeds,  which  the  said 
d  may  lawfully  make  and  execute,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  said  Pruden- 
}ommittee,  and  countersigned  by  their  clerk,  (whom  they  are  hereby  authorized 
•point.)  and  sealed  with  the  common  seal  of  said  corporation,  shall  be  ^alid  in 
to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
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Bec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacfedj  That  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  said  Boarl 
shall  be  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September  next,  at  such  place  as  the  said  Wil- 
liam Bartlett  moy  appoint,  and  the  present  officers  of  said  Board  shall  continue  ifl 
office  until  olhors  are  elected. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  cnactalj  Tlmi  the  said  Board,  at  the  first  annual  mectiDf 
aforesaid,  and  at  any  subsequent  annual  meeting,  may  elect  by  ballot  any  suitable 
persons  to  be  meu)bers  of  said  Board,  either  to  supply  vacancies,  or  in  addition  to 
their  present  number. 

Sec.  0.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Board  shall  have  power  to  makl 
such  bye-laws,  rules,  and  re^rulations,  for  calling  future  meetings  of  said  Botrdi  i 
and  for  the  management  of  their  concerns,  as  they  shall  deem  expedient;  prariiii  ■ 
the  same  are  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  cnac(r,t,  That  one  quarter  part  of  the  annual  income  fm  ^ 
the  funds  of  said  Board  shall  be  faitlitully  appropriated  to  defray  the  expense  of  ii^  .< 
parting  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  unevungclized  nations  in  their  own  langoagw:  ; 
ProtvJec/,  that  nothing  heroin  contained  shall  be  8o  construed  as  to  defeat  the di*  ■ 
press  intentions  of  any  tc^tntor  or  donor,  who  shall  give  or  bequeath  money  t0 
promote  the  great  purposes  of  the  Board.  Provided,  also,  tliat  nothing  herein  coi-  , 
tained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  restrict  said  Board  from  appropriating  more  thu  i 
one  quarter  of  said  income  to  translating  and  distributing  the  Scriptures  whenem  ^ 
they  shall  deem  it  advisable. 

Sec  8.     Be  it  further  enacted,  That  not  less  than  one  third  of  said  Board  Bbll    < 
at  all  times  be  composed  of  respectable  laymen ;  and  that  not  less  than  one  third  of 
said  Board  sliall  be  composed  of  respectable  clergymen ;  the  remaining  tliird  lobe    , 
composed  of  characters  of  the  same  description  whether  clergymen  or  laymeOi 

Sec  9.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  dnl  \ 
at  any  time  have  the  right  to  ins)>ect,  by  a  Committee  of  their  own  body,  the  doiD|ih  | 
funds,  and  proceedings  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  may  at  their  pleasure  alter  or  i 
annul  any  or  all  of  the  powers  herein  granted.  j 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  \9th^  1812. — This  bill  having  had  three 
several  readings,  passed  to  be  enacted.  TiMOTiiY  BIGELOW,  Speaker. 

In  the  Senate,  June  QOth,  1812.  This  bill  having  had  two  readings,  passed  to  be 
enacted.  SAMUEL  DANA,  President. 

June  20/A,  1812.— By  tlie  Governor,  Approved.  CALEB  STRONG, 

Copy -Attest,  ALOEN  BRADFORD, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 

N.  B. — The  Associates,  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  act,  were  the  Hon.  Johh 
Treadwell,  LL.  D.,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  1).  IJl  D.,  President  of  Yale 
College,  Gen.  Jedioiah  Huntinoton,  and  the  Rev.  Calvin  Chapizv,  all  of  Coa- 
necticut 


B. 
CORPORATE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


rj..^k«.  MAINE. 

18IIJ.  Gen.  Henry  Sewall,  Augusta. 
1632.  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.  Professor  in 
the  Theol.  Seminary  at  Bangor. 
183G.  Levi  Cutter,  Esq.  Portland. 
18IW    Benjamin  Tappan,  D.  D.  Auornsla. 
1838.  Rev.  John  W.  Ellingwood,  Bath. 

1«EW    lIAMPSHiae. 

1820.  John  Hubbard  Church,  D.  D.  Pel- 
ham. 

1832.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.   President  of 
Dartmouth  Coll.  Hanover. 

1838.  Hon.  Samuel  Fletcher,  Concord. 

1838.  Jtev.  Aaron  Warner,  Professor  in 
the  Theol.  Sem.  Gilmanton. 


VERMONT. 

1818.  Hon.  Charles  Mandi,  Woodstock. 
1821.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.  President  of 

Middlobury  College. 

1838.  John  Wheeler,  D.  6.  PTesident  of 
the  University,  Burlington. 

1838.  Rev.  Charles  Walker,  Brattle- 
borough. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1810.  William  Bartlet,  Esq.  Newbiuy- 
port 

1819.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.  Professor 

in  the  Theol.  Sem.  Andover. 

1820.  William  Allen,  D.  D.  Nortbamp* 

ton. 
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Bamaal  Hubbard,  IiL.  D.  Boston. 
Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.  Preti- 

dent  of  Amherst  Colle^. 
lobn  Codman,  D.  D.  Dorchester. 
Hob.  Lewis  Strong,  Northampton. 
lusiiD  Edwards,  D.  D.  President 

of  the  Tbeol.  Sem.  Andover. 
John  Tappan,  Esq.  Boston. 
Elenry  Hill,  Esq.  Boston. 
Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Boston. 
ftufos  Anderson,  D.  1).  Boston. 
Rev.  David  Greene,  Boston. 
Charles  Stoddard,  Escj.  Boston. 
Daniel  Noyes,  Esq.  Boston. 
Elev.  Wm.  J.  Armstrong,  Boston. 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Adam.**,  Boston. 
Hark  Hopkins,  D.  D.  Pre:?i(IcMit  of 

Williams  Coll.  WillinmHtown. 
Thomas  i^nell,  D.D.  N.  Brookficld. 
Rev.  Silas  Aiken,  Boston. 
Rev.  Bela    B.  Edwards,  I'rofcssor 

in  the  Thcl.  Scm.  Andover. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Mark  Tucker,  D.  D.  Providence. 

Calvin  Chiipin,  D.D/Wethersfield. 

Jeremiah  Day,  I).  1>.  LL.  1).  Pres- 
ident of  Yulo  Coll   N.  Haven. 

John  Cotton  Smith,  IJj.  1).  iSimron. 

Bennet  Tyler,  D.  1).  Profbtisor  in 
the  Theol.  In.siitulo,  K.  Windsor. 

Noah  Porter,  D.  D.  Farminjrton. 

Hon.  Thomas  S.  Williams,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State,  Hartford. 

Henry  Hudson,  Ks(j.  Hartford. 

Joel  Iluwe:;!,  I).  1).  HarUord. 

Thomas  W.   Wiliianis,  Ei»q.  New 
Loudon. 

NEW  YOHK. 

James   Richards,  D.  D.  I*r(jfcssor 

in  the  Theol.  Sem.  -\iihurn. 
Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  ]).  rr-isiderit  of 

Union  Coll.  Sclieneclady. 
Henry  Davi;s,  1).  1).  ('lii'ton. 
Alexander    Truudfit,   I).  1).    New 

York  city. 
S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  I>q.  N.  York  city. 
David  Porter,  1).  I).  Ca!>.kil!. 
Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.  ?,'cw  York 

city. 
Eteazar      Lord,    Iv<q.     Rocklund 

County. 
Nathaniel  W.  IJouell,  LL.!).  Can- 

andaigna. 
Thomad   Do   Witt,   I).   I).    New 

York  ci»y. 
Nathan  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D.  Troy. 
Thoma.s   :McAuley,  1).  I).  LL.  1). 
Pres.  of  the  Theol.  Sem  N.Y.  city. 
Theodore  rreiini^fhuyt^en,  LL.  1). 

Chancellor    of  the    L'niversity, 

New  York  city. 


IS^  Orrin  Day,  Esq.  Catskill. 

1832.  Zechariah  Lewis,  Esq.   Brooklyn. 

1834.  James  M.  Matthews,  D.  D.  New 

Y'ork  city. 
183G.  Rev.  Henry  Dwigrht,  Geneva. 
]S;)a'  Isaac  Ferris,  D.  D.  New  York  city. 
1838.  Thomas  II.  Skinner,  D.  D.   Prof. 

in  Theol.  Sem.  New  York  city. 
1838.  Henry  White,  D.  D.  Prof,  in  the 

Theol.  Scm.  New  York  city. 
ISja  D.   W.   C.  Olyphant,  Esq.  New 

York  city. 
1838.  Richard  T.    Haines,   Esq.  New 

York  city. 
1838.  William  W.  Chester,  Esq.  New 

York  city. 
1838.  Pelatitth  Perit,  Esq.  New  York  city. 
Itv^d.  Hon.  Joseph  Russell,  Troy. 
18;i8.  Elisha  Yale,  I).  D.  Kingsboro. 
1?;W.  Eliphalel  Wickcs,  Esq.  Troy. 
183!).  Wm   B.  Spraguc,  D.D.Albany. 

NFW  JFRSET 

18Q4.  Philip  MJlledoler,  D.  D.  Prof,  in 
the  Theol.  Sem.  New  Brunswick. 

182a  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.  Prof. 
in  tlie  Theol.  Sem  Princeton. 

]82().  Jamen  Carnahan,  D.  D.  President 
of  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton. 

18.T2.  Hon.  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Somerville. 

IK38.  Rev.  David  Magie,  Elizabethtown. 

PKNNSYLVANIA. 

1.^12.  Aehbrl  (Jreon,  D.D.  Philadelphia. 

IHvHi.  John  Lndlow,  D.  D.  Philadelphia. 

lrt^>().  Thomas  Bradford,  Jr.  Esq.  Phila- 
delphia. 

1S*2<).  Sanniel  A^new,  M.  I).  Harrisburg. 

}&.ii),  William  Neil,  D.  D.  Germantown. 

\S^Z  John  iMcDowcll,  D.  D.  Philadel- 
phia. 

183a  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler,  D.  D.  Phil- 
adelphia. 

1634.  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.  Philadel- 
phia. 

18.*J8.  Matthew  Brown,  D.D.  President 
of  JeflTcrson   Coll.  Canonsbur^. 

1838.  Willinm  R.  De  Witt,  D.  D.  Har- 
risburjifh. 

1S38.  Thomas  Fleming,  Esq.  Philadel- 
phia. 

1838.  Anibro.sc  White,  Esq.  Philadelphia. 

MARYLAND. 

1838.  Rev.  James  G.  Ilamner,  Balti- 
more. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

182(5.  Joseph  Nourse,  Esq. 

VIROI.XIA. 

181i().  John  H.  Cocke,  Fluvanna  County. 
leiaC).  William  Maxwell,  Esq.  President 

of  Hampden  Sydney  Collope. 
18:32.  George  A.  Baxter,   1).  D.  Prof,  in 

the  Union  Theol.  Sem.  Prince 

Edward  co. 
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1834.  Thomas  P.  Atkinson,  M.  D.  Hali-     1834. 
fax  County. 

1834.  William  S.  Plumer,  D.  D.  Rich- 
mond. 1823. 

NORTH,  CAROLINA. 

1834.  W.  McPhcters,  D.  D.  Raleigh.  1826. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1826.  Moses  Waddell,  D.  D.  Willington.  1832. 

1826.  Benjamin    M.    Palmer,    D.     D.  1834. 

Charleston. 

1839.  Reuben  Post,  D.  D.,  Charleston.  1834. 

GEORGIA.  1838. 

1834.  Joseph  H.  Lumpkin,  Esq.  Lexing- 
ton. 
1834.  Thomas  Golding,  D.  D.  Columbus.     1838. 

TENNESSEE. 

1826.  Charles  Coffin,  D.  D.  President  of 

the  College,  Greenville.  1638. 


Isaac  AndenoD,  D.  D.  Pv 
in  the  Theolog.  Sem.  Biu 

OHIO. 

Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.  Pre 

of  Lane  Seminary,  Cincin 
Robert  G.  Wilson,"  D.  D. 

dent  of  the  University,  At 
James  IJoge,  D.  D.  Columb' 
Robert  H.  Bishop,  D.  D.  Pre 

of  Miami  University,  Oxft 
Rev.  Sylvester  Holmes,  Cine 
Geo.  E.  Pierce,  D.  D.  Presii 

Western  Reserve  Coll.,  H 

INDIANA. 

Elihu  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D.  Pr« 
of  Wabash  Coll.,  Crawfoh 

MICHIGAN. 

Eurotas  P.  Hastings,  Esq.  I 


CORPORATE  MEMBERS  DECEASED. 


1820. 
1828. 

1820. 
1820. 


MAINE. 

Jesse  Applet  on,  D.  D. 
Edward  Payson,  D.  D. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

John  Langdon,  LL.  D. 

Seth  Payson,  D.  D. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Thompson.  1822. 

Hon.  George  Sullivan.  1838. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Samuel  Spring,  D.  D.  1819. 

Samuel  Worcester,  D.  D.  1821. 

Zephaniah  S.  Moore,  D.  D.  1 823. 

Jedidiah  Morse,  D.  D.  182G. 

Hon.  William  Phillips.  1827. 

Joseph  Lyman,  D.  D.  1828. 
Hon.  John  Hooker. 
Samuel  Austin,  D.  D. 
Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq. 
Elias  Cornelius,  D.  D. 

Benjamin  B.  Wisner,  D.  D.  1835. 

Hon.  William  Reed.  1837. 


Electod. 

i8ia 

1826. 

1812. 
1812. 
1820. 
1830. 

1810. 
1810. 
1818. 
1811. 
1812. 
1810. 
1812. 
1822. 
1812. 
1831. 

182a 

1818. 

CONNECTICUT. 

1810.  Timo.Dwi^ht,D.D.LL.D.  1817. 
1810.  Gen.  Jedidiah  Huntington,  1819. 
1810.  JohnTreadwell,LL.  D.        1823. 

NEW  TORK 

1816.  Steph.Van  Rensselaer,LL.D.1839. 


1829. 
1831. 
1831. 
1832. 


1818.  Col.  Henry  Lincklaen. 

1819.  Divie  Bethune,  Esq. 
1812.  John  Jay,  LL.  D. 
1824.  Col.  Henry  Rutgers. 
1826.  Col.  Richard  Varick. 
1812.  Egbert  Benson,  LL.  D. 
18*22.  Jonas  Piatt,  LL.  D. 
1826.  William  McMurray,  D.  D. 
1826.  John  Nitchie,  Esq. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

1812.  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.  D. 
1823.  Edward  D.  Grirm,  D.  D. 

PENNSTLVANIA. 

1812.  Robert  Ralston,  Esq. 

DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA.    * 

1819.  Elias  Boudinot  Caldwell, 

MARYLAND. 

1834.  William  Nevins,  D.  D. 

VIRGINIA. 

1823.  John  H.  Rice,  D.  D. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1834,  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D. 

GEORGIA. 

1826.  John  Cummings,  M.  D. 

ILLINOIS. 

1826.  Gideon  Blackburn,  D.  D. 


C. 
CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

In  the  United  States.  1819.  Joseph  C.   Strong,  M.  D.,  S 

18ia  William  Hill,  D.  D.,  Alexandria,  ville,  Tenn. 

D.  C.  1819.  Col.  John  Mc  Kee,  Alabami 

1819.  Rev.  James  Culbertson,  Zanesville,  In  Foreign  Pcurts. 

,^  Ohio.  ENGLAND. 

1819.  James  Blythe,  D.  D.  South  Hano-     1819.  Josiah  Pratt,  B.  D.,  London. 
▼«'•»  la-  1819.  Rev.  William  Jowett,  Londfl 
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Tir  Richard  Ottley,  fonnerly  Chief  1819. 

Justice  of  Ceylon. 

Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  former-  J 832. 

ly  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  1833. 

l\i  John  Campbell,  formerly  Am-  1833. 

bassador  at  the  Court  of  rersia. 

Sir  Calling  Eardley  Smith,  Hat-  1830. 

field.  1831. 

SCOTLAND. 

Ion.  Kincaid  Makenzie.  1839. 


Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D. 

IlfDIA. 

James  Parish,  Esq. 
Edward  H.  Towosend,  Esq. 
G.  Smyttan,  M.  D. 

CETLON. 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Glenie. 
James  N.  Mooyart,  Esq. 

PEICANG. 

Sir  William  Norris. 


D. 
3ERS,  MISSIONS,  AND  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

BTiATiONS.  Colleges  and  Universities.  A  C. — Amherst.  B,  C.-^Bowdam.  B.  Vf^ 
C.C^^Cadrt.  D.  C. -^Dartmouth,  Dick.  C.-^ Dickinson.  H.  C^^HamUton*  H.U^^ 
!.  /.  C.,Pa.^Jefferson,  Pa.  M.  C.^MidtUebury.  M.  U.-^JUiand.  N.  J.  C.—Nem 
P,  C^Pemuytvania.  R.  C. —Rutgers.  U.  C^ Union,  U.  N.  C^North  CwroUma, 
Ohio.  U.Pa.—Pennsylvimia.  U.  Va.—  Virfrinia.  U.  Vt.— Vermont,  Wa»k.C.,Ptu 
irngtony  Pa.  W  C. —  l^Wiams.  Y.  C. — Yale.  Tbeoloeical  Seminaries.  Amdower, 
San^or,  East  Windsor,  Hudson,  Lane,  Neui  Brunswick^  New  Haven,  Princeton,  Umamf 
U  f^estem. 

mus»ionanf*s  place  of  residence,  on  leaving  the  country,  was  different  from  hit  birth'piaee, 
/onmer  only  is  known,  it  isjirst  given. 


Oflcen  of  ilia  Board. 


PRESIDENTS. 

read  well,  LL.  D., 
Lyman,  D.  D., 
.  Smith,  LL.  D., 


1810—23 
1823-t26 
1826 


YICG    PRESIDENTS. 

Spring.  D.  D.,  1810—19 

Lyman,  D.  D.,  1819—23 

.Smith,  LL.D,  182^^— 2(> 

Van  Rensselaer,  LL.  D.  182(5— 39 
>re  Frelinghuyscn,  LL.  D.,  1839 

RECORDINO    SECRETARIES. 

Chapin,  D.  D.,  1810 

PANT    RECORDING    SECRETARIES. 

I  Stoddard,  Esq.,  ia3()— 39 

ela  R  Edwards,  1839 


PRUDENTIAL    C0M3I1TTE 

n  Bartlet,  Esq., 
I  Spring,  D.  D., 
I  Worcester,  D.  D., 
edi  Evarts,  Esq., 
ih  Morse,  D.  D., 
V^illiam  Reed, 
d  Woods,  D.  D. 
I  Hubbard,  LL.  D., 
Q  Fay,  D.  D., 
lin  B.  Wisner,  D.  D., 
lias  Cornelius, 
(amucl  T.  Armstrong, 
i  Stoddard,  Esq., 
'appan,  Esq., 
Noycs,  Esq., 
fehemiah  Adams, 
ilaa  Aiken, 

41 


E. 

1810—14 

1810—19 

1810—21 

1812—31 

1815—21 

1818-34 

1819—34 

1821 

1821—39 

1828—35 

1S31-32 

1832 

18.32 

ia34 

1835 

1837 

1839 


SECRETARIES    FOR  CORBKSPONDKNGK. 

Samuel  Worcester,  D.  D.,        1810—21 
[Born  Hollis  N.  H.,Nov.  1, 1770; 

graduated    D.    C,    1795;  died 
Irainerd,  Ten.,  June  7,  1821.1 
Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.,  1821^-31 

[Bnrn  Sunderland,   Vt.,  Feb.    3, 
1731 3  graduated  Y.  C,  1802;  sen 
Treasurers;  died  Charleston^,  S. 
C.  May  10,  1831.] 
Rev.  El  ias  Curneliu  s,  183 1—32 

[Bom  Somcrs,  Cl.,  July  31, 1794: 
graduated  Y.  C,  1*813;  died 
Hariford,  Ct.  Feb.  12,  1832. 
Benjamin  B.  Wisner,  D.  D.,  1832-^ 
[Born  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29, 
1791;  graduated  U.  C,  1813, 
Princeton.  18:20,  died  Boston, 
Ms.,  Feb.  9,  1835] 

Rufus  Anderson,  D.  D.,  1832 

[Born  North  Yarmouth,  Me.  Aug. 
17.  1796; graduated  B.C.,  1818, 
Andovcr.  182^2;  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, 1823—1832.] 

Rev.  David  Greene,  1832 

[Bom  Stoncham,  Ms.,  Nov.  15, 
1797;  graduated  Y.  C,  1821, 
Andovcr.  1826;  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, 1828—1832] 
Rev.  William  J.  Armstrong,  1835 
[Born  Mendham,  N.  J.,  Oct.  29, 
1796;  graduated  N.  J.  C,  1816  ] 


1811—22 


TREASURERS. 

Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq., 

[See  Secretaiies.] 
Henry  Hill,  Esq.,  1822 

[Botu  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10, 1796.] 

AUDITORS. 

Joshua  Goodale,  Esq.,  1810^12 

Samuel  H.  Walley,  Esq.,  1812—14 

Chester  Adanuh  Ew^.)  1%\V— Yl 
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Ashur  Adams,  Esq., 
Chester  Adams,  Ksq., 
William  Ropes,  Es<|., 
John  Tappan,  Esq., 
Charles  Stoddard,  Esq., 
William  J.  Hubbard,  Esq., 
Daniel  Noyes,  Esq., 
Charles  Sc udder,  Esq., 


1817—22 
1822—27 
18^—29 
1821)— 34 
1829—32 
18;J2 

ie,'U— 35 
1835 


mCsnoiis  and  INEiMdonariei. 

WEST  AFRICA — 1834. 

Station, — Fair  Hope,   Cape   Paknas, 

1834. 

Missionaries, 

J.  Leighton  Wilson,  born  Mount  Clio, 
S.  C,  March  25,  1809;  graduated  U.  C. 
1829,  Southern,  1833;  embarked  Balti- 
more, Nov.  28,  1833;  visited  Cape  Pal - 
mas  ;  returned  March  9, 1834 ;  embarked 
New  York,  Nov.  5,  arrived  Cape  Pal  mas, 
Dec.  25,  1834. 

Mrs.  Wilson  (Jane  E.  Bayard,)  Savan- 
nah, Ga. ;  born  Jan.  8,  1809. 

David  White,  born  Pittslield,  Ms., 
March  27,  1807;  graduated  U.  C.  18;H, 
Princeton  183(i;  embarked  Baltimore, 
Oct  31,  arrived  Cape  Palmas,  Dec.  25, 
1836;  died  Cape  Palmas,  Jan.  23,  1837. 

Mrs.  White  (Helen  M.  Wells,)  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y. ;  born  Cambridge,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  24,  1813;  died  Cape  Palmas,  Jan. 
27,  1837. 

Alexander  E.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  born 
Mecklenburg  co  ,  N.  C,  Dec.  11,  1803; 
graduated  U.  N.  C.  1823,  Union  1834 ; 
embarked  Boston,  Dec.  3,  1834  ;  arrived 
Cape  Town,  Feb.  5,  1835,  Mosika,  June 
16,  1836,  Port  Natal,  July  27,  1837, 
Port  Elizabeth,  March  30,  1838  ;  return- 
ed June  1838  ;  embarked  New  York, 
July  27,  1839,  for  Cape  Palmas. 

Mrs.  Wilson  (Mary  Ilardcastle,)  born 
New  York  City,  June  21,  1815. 

Assislan  t  Mission  ary . 

Benjamin  V.  James,  born  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1814  ;  embarked 
Baltimore,  Oct  31,  arrived  Fair  Hope, 
Dec.  25,  1834. 

Mrs.  James  (Margaret  E.  Strobel,) 
born  Savannah  Ga.  Jan.  10,  1804  ;  mar- 
ried Fair  Hope  Nov.  28,  ia*J8. 

«OUTH    AFRICA — 1835. 

Stations,— VoT\.  Natal,  1830;  Mosika, 
1836-37;  Ginani,  183(i-38. 

Missionaries, 
Goorofo  Cli.niipion,  born  Colciiester, 
(:t.,Juno3,  1810;  graduated  Y.C.  18:31, 
Andover  1834;  embarked  Boston,  Dec. 
3,  1834;  arrived  Cape  Town  Feb.  5, 
1835,  Ginani  Sept.  26, 1836,  visited  Uni- 
ted  States  Feb.  a  1839—. 


Mrs.  Champion  (Susan  Lamed 
Webster  Ms.  March  30,  180a 

Aldin  Grout,  born  Pelham,  Mi 
2,  180;) ;  graduated  A.  C.  1831,  A 
1834  ;  embarked,  Boston,  Dec  9 
arrived  Cape  Town,  Feb.  5,  ]83i 
Natal,  May  21,  1836;  visited  U. 
—1837— 

Mrs.  Grout  (Hannah  Davis,)  bo) 
den,  Ms.  Feb.  2(),  1805  ;  died  Poi 
abethFeb.24,  1836. 

Daniel  Lindlcy,  Waterford,  O. 
Washington  co.  Pa.  Aug.  24^ 
graduated  U.  O.  1824,  Union  183 
barked  Boston  Dec.  3,  1834 ;  i 
Cape  Town  Feb.  5,  1835,  Monk 
16,  1836,  Port  Natal  July  27,  1881 

Mrs.  Lindley  (Lucy  Allen,)  I 
N.  Y.  ;  born  Chatham,  N.  Y.  Aj 
1810. 

Henry  1.  Venablc,   born   She) 
Ky.  June  28,  1811  ;    graduated 
18:10,  Union   1834  ;    embarked 
Dec.  3,  18.14  ;  arrived  Cape  Tow 
5,  18ii5,  Mosika  June  16,  1836,  Pc 
tal  July  27,  1837,  Port  Elizabeth 
30,  18^38;  returned  Jan.  9,  releai 
ly  2,1831). 

Mrs.  Venable  (Martha  A.  11 
born  Paris,  Ky.  Jane  13,  1813. 

Alexander  E.  Wilson— see  W.  j 

Mrs.  Wilson  (Mary  J.  Smithey 
Richmond  Va.,  Nov.  30,  1813 
Mosika,  Sept.  18,  1836. 

Missionary  Physician, 
Newton   Adams,   M.  D,,  born 
Bloomfield,  N.  Y.    Aug.   4,  1804 
barked  Boston  Dec.  3,   1834  ;  i 
Cape  Town  Feb.  5,   1835,  Port 
May  21,  I83a 

Mrs.  Adams  (Sarah  C.  Van 
Cleveland,  O. ;  bom  Pittsfield, 
April  2,  1812. 

MALTA— 1822— 1833. 

Missionaries. 
Daniel  Temple— see  Turkey. 
William  Goodell,      do. 
Isaac  Bird — see  Syria. 
Eli  Smith,  do. 

II.  G.  O.  Dwight — see  Turkey. 
Homan  Ilallock,  do. 

GREECE — 1829. 

Stations,— ?0T03  1829—1831 ;  J 
1830;  Argos  1834—1838;  Ariopolii 

Missionaries, 
Jonas  King,  born  Hawley,  Ms, 
2<>,  171»2  ;  graduated  W.  C.  ISlC 
duver  1819  ;  appointed  Sept.  25, 
arrived  Jerusalem  April  25,  18SK 
turned  Sept.  26,  1825;  embarkad 
York  May  28,  arrived  Poros  Jo] 
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Is  n-appointad  Dee. dO^  1899 ;  vibit- 
dwiM  OiBt-iaaO,  urived  Apr.  19,1831. 
IS.  Kmg  (Anm  A*  Mengoaa,)  born 
kl0Dwi^  Asia  Minor  Jan.  8,  1809  ; 
ieri  Tenon  July  92, 1839. 
iaa  Ri£Ka — aee  Turkey. 
Maael  Rl  Hoonton,  bom  Rnral  Val- 
Koekbridge  co.  Va.  March  12, 180(i; 
Mad  Dick.  G.  1894;   Union  1834; 
iifc«d  Boaton  Aug.  20,  arrived  Scio 
.  1634,  Ariopolia  June  1, 1837. 
m*  Uooaton   (Mary  R.  Rowland,) 
Mm  Hope,  Bottetourt  co.  Va.  Feb. 

Mhan  Benjamin.  Willianiatown  Ms. ; 
Atakill  N.  Y.  Dec.  14, 1811 ;  grad- 
IW.  C.  1831,  Andover  1834 ;  em- 
lltp  Boaton  July  16,  arrived  Argos 
il0^  1836,  Athena  May  1838. 
m»  Benjamin  (Mary  G.   Wheeler,) 

Rofk  City ;  born  Providence  R.  L 

4, 1814. 

W.  Leybum,  born  Lexington 
3,  1809;   graduated  N.  J.  C. 

Faioo  1835 ;  embarked  Boston  Jan. 
tmd  Aripolis  June  1, 1837. 
ilK(l«ybam  rElizabeth  W.  Mosely,) 
btd  CO.  Va. ;  born  Fincastle  Va.  Dec. 

TCRKET— 1826. 

aliefis. — Smyrna  182G;  Constanti- 
I  1831 ;  Broosa  1834 ;  Scio  1801— 
;  Trebizond  1836. 

Missionaries. 
aaiel  Temple,  born  Reading  Ms. 

n^l789;  graduated  D.  C.  1817, 
Mmr  1820 ;  embarked  Boslon  Jan.  2, 
ed  Malta  Feb.  22,  152*2;  visited  U. 
m  Jnly  30,  1828— Feb.  25,  1830 ;  ar- 
[flmyma  Dec.  23,  1833. 
ta»  Temple  (Rachael  B.  Dix,)  Little- 
Hil;  bom  Bioscawen  N.  H.  April  18^ 
;  died  MalU  Jan.  15,  1827. 
m.  Temple  (Martha  Ely,)  Hartford 

horn  Lonermeadow  Ms,  Doc.  15, 

;  embarkea  Boston  Jan.  18,  1830. 
illlam  Goodell,  born  Templeton  Ms. 

14»  1792;  graduated  D.  G.  1817, 
wrer  1820;  embarked  New  York, 
.8^  1822 ;  arrived  Beyroot  Nov.  16, 
,  Malta  May  29,  1828,  Constantino- 
one  9,  1831. 

re.  Goodeli  (Abigail  P.  Davis,)  born 
mBis.  April  16,  1800. 
nah  Brewer,  bom  Tyringham,  Ms. 

h  17i*6;^aduated  Y.  C.  1821; 
liked  Boston  Sept  16,  arrived  Smyr- 
ao.  27, 1826 ;  returned  May  2 ;  re- 
id  Nov.  21, 1828. 

Iiathan  Gridley,  born  Farmiugton 
iVg.  3, 1796 ;  graduated  Y.  C.  1819, 
Ifiar  1823 ;  einbarked  Boeton  8epu 


16,  arrived  Smyrna  Dec.  27, 1826 ;  died 
Cacaaroa,  Cappadocia  Sept  27, 1827. 

Harrison  G.  O.  Dwight,  Utica  N.  Y. ; 
bom  Conway  Ms.  Nov.  22,  1803;  gradu- 
ated H.  C.  1825,  Andover  1828 ;  embark- 
ed Boaton  Jan.  21,  arrived  Malta  Feb.279 
1830 ;  visited  Armenia  and  Persia,  March 

17,  1830~July  2,  1831 ;  arrived  Constan- 
tinople June  5,  1832;  visited  U.  States 
July  7, 1838— Aug.  1839. 

Mrs.  D wight  (Elizabeth  Barker,)  bora 
Andover  Ms.  Jan.  27, 1806 ;  died  Con- 
stantinople July  8, 183a 

Mrs.  Dwiffht  (Mary  Lane,)  Washing- 
ton D.  C. ;  bora  Stnrbridge  Ms.  May  4^ 
1811  ;  embarked  New  York  City  June 
14, 1839. 

William  G.  Schauffler,  bora  Stuttgard 
Ger.  Aug.  22,1798;  graduated  A.  C. 
(M.  A.)  1831,  Andover  1830;  embatked 
New  York  City  Dec  1, 1831,  Paris  April 
9, 1832 ;  arrived  Constantinople  July  81 , 
1832. 

Mrs.  Schauffler  (Mary  R.  Reynolds,) 
born  Longmeadow  Ms.  April  13.1802; 
married  Constantinople  Feb.  26,  1834. 

Elias  Riggs,  born  New  Providence  N. 
J.  Nov.  19, 1810 :  graduated  A.  C.  18299 
Andover  1832;  embarked  Boeton  Oct. 
30,  1832;  arrived  Athens  Jan.  28,  1833, 
Ar^ree  Jnne  28,  1834,  Smyrna  Nov.  2, 
1838. 

Mrs.  Rigfi^  (Martha  J.  Dalzel,)  Mend- 
ham  N.  J. ;  born  New  Veraon  N.  J.  July 
3,  1810. 

Thomas  P.  Johnston,  Iredell  ca  N.  C. 
born  Rowan  co.  N.  C.  Oct  28,  1808 
graduated  U.  N.  C.  1828.  Union   1832 
embarked  Boston  Dec.  12, 1833 ;  arrived 
Trebizond  June  6,  1835. 

Mrs.  Johnston  (Marianne  C.  Howe,) 
Granville  O. ;  born  S wanton  Vt.  Aug. 
16,  1804. 

Benjamin  Schneider,  born  New  Han- 
over Pa.  Jan.  18,  1807 ;  graduated  A.  C. 
1830,  Andover  1833;  embarked  Boeton 
Dee.  12,  1833;  arrived  Broosa  July  15^ 
1834. 

Mrs.  Schneider  (Eliza  C.  Abbott,) bom 
Framinghara  Ms.  May  30, 1809. 

John  B.  Adger,  born  Charieston  S.  C. 
Dec.  13,1810;  graduated  U.  C.  1828, 
Princeton  1833;  embarked  Boston  Aug^ 
20 ;  arrived  Smyrna  Oct  25, 1834 ;  visi- 
ted England  July— Dec.  2,  183a 

Mrs.  Adger  (Elizabeth  K.  Shrewsbu- 
ry.) born  Charieston  S.  C.  Dec.  25, 1812; 
visited  U.  States  July  1838 

Samuel  R.  Houston— see  Greece. 

Philander  O.  Powers,  born  Phillipaton 
Ms.  Aug.  19,  1805;  graduated  A.  €, 
1830,  Andover  1834;  embarked  Boston, 
Nov.  10, 1834  •,  an.  Brooa*  F«b.  1^,\^^ 
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Iftrs.  PowerB  (Harriet  Gouldinff,)  Phil- 
lipetonMs.;   bom  Paxton  Ms.  July  11, 

Henry  A.  Horace,  born  Boston  Ms. 
March  10, 1812  ;  graduated  A.  C.  1830, 
New  Haven  1833 ;  embarked  New  York 
Sept.  1834,  Paris  July  28,  18:^5;  arrived 
Constantinople  Dec.  2G,  1835;  visited 
Syria — Mesopotamia  May  1331) 

William  C.  Jackson,  bom  Eaton  N. 
H.  Feb.  17, 1809 ;  graduated  D.  C.  1831, 
Andover  1835 ;  embarked  Boston  Dec. 
3, 1835 ;  arrived  Trebizond  Aug.  1, 183a 

Mrs.  Jackson  (Mary  A.  Sawyer,)  born 
Westminster  Ms.  Sept.  17,  1814. 

Cyrus  Hamlin,  born  Waterford  Me. 
Jan.  5, 1811 ;  graduated  R  C.  1834,  Ban- 
gor 1837 ;  embarked  Boston  Dec.  2, 
1838;  arrived  Constantinople  Feb.  4, 
1839. 

Mrs.  Hamlin  (Henrietta  A.  L.  Jack- 
■odO  born  Dorset  Vt 

Henry  J.  Van  Lennep,  born  Smyrna, 
Asia  Minor;  graduated  A.  C.  1837;  em- 
barked New  York  Dec.  2, 183^). 

Mrs.  Van  Lennep  (Emma  L.  Bliss,) 
bom  Springfield  Ms. 

Assistant  Missionary, 

Homan  Hallock,  born  Plain  field  Ms. 
May  24, 1803;  embarked  Boston  Oct.  16, 
1826;  arrived  Malta  Dec.  10,  18126, 
Smyrna  Dec.  23, 1833 ;  visited  U.  States 
June  1835-June  2, 1836. 

Mrs.  Hallock  (Mrs.  Andrews — Eliza- 
beth Fleet,)  born  London  Eng.  July  27, 
1801 ;  married  MalU  March  26,  18:^ 

STRIA   AND   THE    HOLT  LAND — 1821. 

Stations. — Jerusalem   1 821  — Beyroot 
1823. 

Missionaries. 

Pliny  Fisk,  born  Shelburne  Ms.  June 
24, 1792;  graduated  M.  C.  1814,  Ando- 
ver 1818;  embarked  Boston  Nov.  3, 
1819;  arrived  Smyrna  Jan.  15,  18^0, 
Malta  April  13,  182i2,  Jerusaleui  April 
25,  1823;  died  Bey  root  Oct  23, 1825. 

Levi  Parsons,  Pittsfield  Vi ;  born  Go- 
shen Ms.  July  18,1792;  graduated  M. 
C.  1814,  Andover  1817;  enibarked  Bos- 
ton, Nov.  3,  1819;  arrived  Smyrna  Jan. 
15,  1820,  Jerusalem  Feb.  17,  1821 ;  died 
Alexandria  Feb.  10,  1822. 

Jonas  King — see  Greece. 

Isaac  Biro,  born  Salisbury  Ct.  June 
19,1793;  graduated  Y.C.  1816,  Ando- 
ver 1820  ;  embarked  New  York  Dec.  9, 
1622;  arrived  Beyroot  Nov.  K),  1823 ;  vis- 
ited Malta  and  Africa  May  2, 1828 — May 
18, 1830 ;  visited  U.  States  Sent  4. 18a5. 

Mrs.  Bird  (Ann  Parker,)  Dunbarton 
N.  H.;  born  Bradford  Ms.  Jan  18,  1799. 

William  Goodell-Hsee  Turkey. 


^  Eli  Smith,  bom  Northfbrd  Ct.  Sept 
13,1801;  graduated  Y.C.  1821,  Ando- 
ver 1820 ;  embarked  Boston  May  23;  ar« 
rived  Malta  July  Kl,  1826;  visited  Egypt 
and  Syria  Dec  2,  1826 ;— May  29,  1828, 
Greece  etc.  Feb.  25— Sept  4,  1829,  Ar- 
menia etc.  March  17,  1832 — July  2, 
18;U,  U.  States,  April  29,  1832— Nov.  8, 
1833 ;  arrived  Beyroot  Jan.  28, 1834;  vis- 
ited Smyrna  and  Constantinople  June  1 1, 
183(>— March  1837,  Smvma,  Egypt  and 
Palestine  June  1837— June  2i\  1838, 
Germany  and  U.  S.  Julv  10, 1838— 

Mrs.  Smith  (Sarali  L.  lluntington,)  bom 
Norwich  Ct.  June  18,  1802;  embarked 
Boston  Sept  21, 183:1 ;  died  SmymaSepL 
30,  183G. 

George  B.  Whiting,  bom  Canaan  N. 
Y.  Aug.  30,  1801 ;  graduated  U.  C  1824» 
Princeton  1827:  embarked  Boston  Jan. 
21,  arrived  Beyroot  May  18,  1830,  Jera- 
salcm  Nov.  1,  1834  ;  visited  U.  States 
July  19,  1838— 

Mrs.  Whiting  (Matilda  S.  Ward,) 
Newark  N.  J.,  born  Bioomfield  N.  J.  July 
14,  1805. 

/  William  M.  Thomson,  bom  Springfield 
O.  Dec.  31, 1806;  graduated  M.  U.  1828, 
Princeton  1831;  embarked  BoetoD  Oct 
30,  1832;  arrived  Beyroot  Feb.  24, 1833, 
Jerusalem  April  26,  Beyroot  Sept.  1.3,1 834. 

Mrs.  Thompson  (Eliza  N.  llanna,) 
Jamaica  L.  L;  born  Baltimore  Md. — 1800; 
died  Jerusalem  July  22,  1834. 

Mrs.  Thomson  (Mrs.  Abbott,)  bom 
Tuscany ;  married  Beyroot  Aug.  3, 1835. 

Story  Hebard,  bora  Liebanon  N.  H. — 
1802;  graduated  A.  C.  1828,  Andover 
1S:14  ;  embarked  Boston  Dec.  3,  1835 : 
arrived  Bevroot  March  14,  1836. 

Mrs.  Hebard  (Rebecca  W.  Williams,) 
£ast  Hartford  Ct.,  bora  Lebanon  Ct. ; 
embarked  Boston  May  11,  arrived  Bey- 
root Nov.  13,  1835;  married  Oct.G»  1836. 

John  F.  Lanneau,  born  Charleston  S. 
C.  Aug.  14,  1809 ;  graduated  Y.  C 1829, 
Princeton  1832 ;  embarked  Boston  Dec. 
3,1335;  arrived  Jerusalem  May  5,  1836. 

Elias  R.  Beadle,  New  Albany  la. ;  bora 
Cooperstown  N.  Y.  Oct.  1812;  embark- 
ed New  York  June  14, 1839. 

Mrs.  Beadle  (Hannah  Jones,) New  Al- 
bany la. ;  born  Hartford  Ct.  March  1807. 

Charles  S.  Sherman,  born  Albany  N. 
Y.  April  26,  1810;  graduated  Y.  C.  1835, 
Andover  1838;  embarked  Boston  July 
17,  1839.  m 

Mrs.  Sherman  (Martha  K.  Williams) 
New  Haven  Ct ;  bora  Stonington  Cu 
Jan.  24,  ISia 

Missionary  Physician. 

Asa  Dodge,  M.  D.  born  New  Castle 
Me.  Nov.  15, 1802 ;  graduated  B.  C.  1827; 
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embarked  Boston  Oct  90, 1833;  arrived 
Beyioot  Feb.  24, 1833 ;  Jerusalem  Nov. 
l,1834;died  Jan.28,  1835. 

Mrs.  Dodge  (Martha  VV.  Merrill,)  born 
Portland  Me.  March  G,  1810:  married 
Rev.  J.  D.  Paxlon— 1837;  released. 
Assistant  Missionary, 
Betsey  Tilden,  Hanover  N.  H. ;  born 
Lebanon  N.  H.— 181 1 ;  embarked  Bos- 
ton Dec.  3,  1835;  arrived  Beyroot  June 
16^1836. 

CYPRUS — 1834. 
Station. — Larnica — 1835. 
Missionaries. 
Lorenzo  W.  Pease,  Auburn  N.  Y.; 
born  Hinsdale  Ms.  May  20.  1801):  grad- 
oated  H.  C.  1828,  Auburn  183:3;    em- 
barked Boston  Aug.  20,   visited  Larnica 
Dec.  II,  1834;  arrived  Oct.  15.   1835  ; 
died  Auf .  28,  1839. 

Mis.  Pease  (Lucinda  Leonard,)  Au- 
bvm  N.  Y. ;  born  Warcham  Ms.  Sept 
1, 1809. 

James  L.  Thompson,  New  \  ork  City; 
b«ini  Montville  Cl.  May  27,  1800 ;  grad- 
■atedU.  C.  1832,  Andoverl835;  em- 
baiiced  Boston  Dec.  3,  18^35;  arrived 
Larnica  May  II,  183G. 

Daniel  Lndd,  Burke  Vt ;  born  Unity 
N.  H.  Jan.  22, 1801 ;  graduated  M.  C» 
1832,  Andover  1835;  embarked  Boston 
July  16^  arrived  Larnica  Oct.  28,  18iJ<i. 
Mrs.  Ladd  (Charlotte  II.  Kitclicl, 
West  Essex  N.  Y. ;  born  Cornwall  Vt. 
May  8»  1810. 

PERSIA  :— NESTORIAjrS — 1834. 

Station. — Ooroomiali  1834. 

Missionari'  s. 

Justin  Perkins,  born  West  Springfield 
Ms.  March  12, 1805;  graduated  A.C. 
]82D;  embarked  Boston  Sept.  21,  183;3; 
Tisited  Ooroomiah  Oct.  21, 1834,  arrived 
Nov.  20,  1835. 

Mrs.  Perkins  (Charlotte  Bass,)  born 
Middlehury  Vt.  Aug.  2,  1808. 

Albert  L.  Holladay,  born  Spottsylva- 
nia  CO.  Va.  April  IG,  1805;  graduated 
U.  Va.  1828.  Union  183(5;  embarked 
Boston  Jan  7,  arrived  Ooroomiah  June 

7  1837. 

'Mrs.  Holladay  (Anne  Y.  Minor,)  born 
Albermarle  co,  Va.  April  1(>,  1813. 

Willard  Jones,  born  llillsboro',  N.  II. 
July  47,  1809  ;  graduated  D.  C.  1835, 
Lane  1838;    embarked  Boston  July  17, 

1839. 

Mrs.  Jones  (Miriam  Pratt,)  born  Wey- 
mouth Ms.  July  14,  1815. 

Missionary  Phifsician, 

Asahel  Grant,  M.  D.  Utica  N.  Y.;  born 
Marshall  N.  Y.  Aug,  17, 1807 ;  embark- 


ed  Boston  May  11,  arrived  Ooroomiah 
Oct  24, 1835;  visited  Mesopotamia  April 
I83f)— 

Mrs.  Grant  (Judith  S.  Campbell,) 
Cherry  Valley  N.  Y. ;  born  Rutland  N. 
Y.  Jon.  12,  1814 ;  died  Ooroomiah  Jan. 
14, 1839. 

Assistant   Missionary. 

William  R.  Stocking,  born  Middle- 
town  Ct.  June  24,  1810;  embarked  Bos- 
ton Jan.  7,  arrived  Ooroomiah  Jqne  7, 
18:57. 

Mrs.   Stocking  (Jorusha  E.  Gilbert, 
Colebrook  Ct. ;  born  Weston  Ct.  Nov.  6, 
1800. 

PERSIA  : — MOHAMMEDANS  — 1835. 

.S/tf /ion.— Tabreez  1838. 

Missionary. 

James  I^  Merrick,  born  Monson  Ms. 
Dec.  11,1803:  graduated  A.C.  1830. 
Southern  1833  ;  embarked  Boston  Aug. 
20,  1834;  visited  Tabrccz  Oct.  15, 
1835  ;  arrived  Aug.  28,  1838. 

Mrs.  Merrick  (Emma  Taylor,)  Ports- 
mouth Eng. ;  married  Tabreez  March 
11,  1839. 

MAHRATTAS  — 1813. 

S/fl/imw.— Bombay  1813;  Mahira 
1818—25;  Tannah  1818-25;  Ahmed- 
nnggur  1831  ;  Malcom  Peth  1834;  Jal- 
na°1837. 

Missionaries, 
Gordan  Hall,  born  Tolland  Ms.  April 
8.  1784;  graduated  W.  C.  1808.  Ando- 
ver ISiO;  embarked  Philadelphia  Feb. 
18,  1812;  arrived  Bombay  Feb.  11, 
1813;  diedDoorlee  D'hapoor  March  10, 
182(>. 

Mrs.  Hall  (Margaret  Lewis,)  Bombay; 
born  England  ;  married  Dec.  19,  181G; 
returned  July  30,  1825 ;  released. 

Samuel  Newell,  RoxburyMs.;  born 
Durham  Mo.  July  24,  1784;  graduated 
H.  U.  1807,  Andover  1810;  embarked 
Salem  Feb.  19,  1812;  arrived  Bombay 
March  7,  1814;  died  May  30,  1821. 

Mrs.  Newell  (Harriet  Atwood,)  born 
Haverhill  Ms.  Oct.  10,  1793 ;  died  Port 
Louis,  Mauritius  Nov.  30,  1812. 

Mrs.  Newell  (Philomela  Thurston,) 
Bedford  N.  H. ;  born  Rowley  Ms. ;  em- 
barked Charlestown  Oct,  5,  1817;  arriv- 
ed Bombay  Feb.  23,  married  March  26, 
1818  ;  see  J.  Garrett. 

Samuel  Nolt,  born  Franklin  Cl.  Sopt. 
U,  1788;  graduated  W.  C.  1808,  Ando- 
ver 1310;  embarked  Philadelphia  Feb. 
18,  1812,  arrived  Bombay  Feb.  11,  1813; 
returned  Oct.  7,  1815;  released  Sept,  20, 
1816. 

Mrs.  Nott, 
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Iloratio  Bard  well,  Goshen  Ms. ;  born 
Belclicrtown  Ms.  Nov.  3,  17SS;  gradua- 
ted D.  C.  (M.  A.)  1814,  Aiulovor  181 1 ; 
embarked  Ncwbiiryporl  Oct  t23,  1815; 
arrived  Hombay  Nov.  1,  ISKJ;  returned 
Jan.  22,  1821  ;  released. 

Mrs.  B:ird\vcll  (Rachel  Furbush,) 
bom  Andover  Ms.  Nov.  G,  17S(). 

John  Nichols,  born  Antrim  N.  IF.  June 
20,  17J)() ;  graduated  J).  C.  IS  13,  Ando- 
ver 1810;  embarked  Charlestown  Oct. 
5,  1817;  arrived  Bombay  Feb.  23,  1818, 
Tannah  Nov.  1318  ;  died  Bombay  Dec. 
9,  1824. 

Mrs.  Nichols  (Elizabeth  Shaw,)  Bev- 
erly Ms.;  married  Rev.  Joseph  Kni^jht, 
English  missionary  at  Nellore  Oct.  19, 
lS2ij;  released. 

Allen  Graves,  born  Rupert  Vt.  April 
8,  1792;  graduated  M.  C.  1812,  Ando- 
verlSIG;  embarked  Charhistown  Oct. 
5,  1817;  arrived  Bombay  Feb.  2."^,  Ma- 
him  March  S>,  1818,  Bom'bay  Nov.  1S2.5, 
Ahmednuggur  Dec.  20,  ISJI ;  \isited  U. 
States  Aug.  7,  lS32-Sopt.  10,1834; 
arrived  Malcom  Peth  Oct.  1831. 

Mrs  Graves  (Mary  Lee,)  Rupert  Vt.; 
born  Lebanon  N.  Y.  Nov.  2?^,  17S7;  vis- 
ited U.  States  July  4,1  S->>— June  28, 1 821. 

Edmund  Frost,  born  Brattleboro'  Vt. 
Nov.  1(>,  17!)1  ;  gniduatcd  M.  C  1820, 
Andover  1823;  embarked  Boston  Sopt. 
27,  1823  ;  arrived  Bombay  June  28, 1824; 
died  Oct.  18,  1825. 

Mrs.  Frost  (Clarissa  Kmerson,)  born 
Cheater  N.  II.  Nov.  13,  1798;  see  H. 
Woodward,  Ceylon. 

David  O.  Allen,  Princeton  Ms. ;  born 
Barre  Ms. — 1800:  graduated  A.  C. 
1823,  Andover  1827;  embarked  Boston 
June  5,  arrived  Bombay  Nov.  27,  1827; 
visited  U.  States  Dec.  7,  1832  — Jan.  7, 
1834. 

Mrs.  Allen  (Myra  Wood,)  born  West- 
minster Ms.  Dec.  7,  1800  ;  died  Bombay 
Feb.  5,  1831. 

Mrs.  Allen  (Orpah  Graves,)  born 
Rupert  Vt.;  embarked  Boston  May  21, 
arrived  Bombay  Sept.  10, 1834  ;  married 
Feb.2i,  1838. 

Cyrus  Stone,  born  Marlboro'  N.  IT. 
June  1),  1703;  graduated  I).  C.  1822, 
Andover  1825;  embarked  Boston  June 
5,  arrived  Bombay  Dec.  28,  1827,  Jalna 
—  1837;  withdrew  June  20,  1838;  dis- 
iniBsed  Aug.  22,  183!». 

Mrs.  Stone  (Ato.s.saFrost,)  born  Marl- 
boro' N.  II.  1798 ;  died  Bombav  Aug.  7, 
1833. 

Mrs.  Stone  (Abigail  H.  Kimball,)  Wa- 
terford   Me.;     born -1812;     embarked 
Boston  May  21,   arrived  Bombay    Sept. 
10,  marriGd  Oct.  23,  1834. 


William  Ilcrvey,  Troy  N.  Y. ;  born 
Kingsbury  N.  Y.  Jan.  22,  1799;  is^rada- 
ated  W.  C.  1824,  Princeton  1828;  em- 
barked Boston  Aug.  2,  1830;  arrived 
Bombay  Marcli  7,  Ahmednuggur  Dec. 
20,  1831 ;  died  May  13,  1832. 

Mrs.  Ilervev  (Elizabeth  H.  Smith,) 
born  HadlcyMs  Jan  20,  1793;  died 
Bombay  May  3,  1831. 

William  Ramsey,  Philadelphia;  bom 
Thompsontown  Pa.  Feb.  11,  ]803;£^rad- 
uated  N.  J.  C.  1821,  Princeton  1826; 
embarked  Boston  Aug.  2,  1830;  arrived 
Bombay  March  7,  1831  ;  returned  J aly 
5,  1834;  released  June  G,  1837. 

Mrs.  Rauisey  (Mary  Wire,)  bomPhil- 
adel]>hia  Pa.  Dec.  9,  1804;  died  Bom- 
bay June  11,  1831. 

ilollis  Piead,  born  Newfane  Vt.  Aug. 
2(>,  1802;  graduated  W.  C.  182G,  Prince- 
ton 182!>;  embarked  Boston  Aug;  2, 
1830;  arrived  Bombay  March  7,  Ahmed- 
nugtrnr  Dec.  20,  1831 ;  returned  March 
18,  1835;  released  July  25,  1837. 

Mrs.  Read  (Caroline  Hubbell,)  bom 
Bennington  Vt.  Feb.  21,  1803. 

(ileorge  W.  Boirgs,  graduated  A.  C» 
1827,  Princeton  1831 ;  embarked  Salem 
IMav  28,  arrived  Ahmednuggur  Dec  29^ 
183-2;  returned  U.  States  Dec.  29,  1838. 

Mrs.  Boggs  (Mrs.  Isabella  W.  Adger,) 
Winsboro'  S.  C. 

Sendol  B.  Munger,  bom  ShorehamVt. 
graduated  M.  C.  1828,  Andover  1831; 
embarked  Boston  May,  21,  arrived  Bora- 
bay  Sept  10,  1834;  Jalna  Feb.  1837. 

Mrs.  Munger  (Maria  L.  Androwt,) 
Bristol  Vt. 

Henry  Bnllantine,  Marion  O. ;  bom 
Scliodack,  N.  V.  March  5,  1813,  gradu- 
ated U.  O.  18:^0,  Andover  1834;  em- 
barked Boston  May  16,  arrived  Bombay 
Oct.  11,  183."),  Ahmednuggur— 1836. 

Mrs.  Ballantine  (Flizabeth  Darling,) 
born  Henniker  N.  II.  Jan.  5,  1812. 

Fibeno^er  Burgess,  born  Graflon  Vt. 
June  ii;,  1805;  graduated  A.  C.  1831, 
y\ndover  1837;  embarked  Salem  April 
1,  183I>. 

Mrs.  Burgess  (Mary  Grant,)  bom  Cole- 
brook,  Ct.  Aug.  18,  1*811. 

Ozro  French,  Ashtbrd  N.Y. ;  bom 
Dummerston  Vt.  June  8,  1807;  gradua- 
ted W.  C.  1S34,  Andover  1837;  embark- 
ed Salem  April  1,  1831.».  ^ 

Mrs.  Frencli  (Jane  Ilotchkis,)  bora 
Ilarpersfield  N.  Y.  Nov.  13, 1813. 

Robert  W.  Hume,  horn  Stamford  N. 
Y.  Nov.  8,  1809 ;  graduated  U.  C.  1834, 
Princeton  1837;  embarked  Salem  April 
1,  1831>. 

Mrs.  Hume  (Hannah  D.  Sackett,)bom 
We^it  Springfield  Ms.  June  3,  1816. 
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Assistant  Missionaries. 
I  Garrett,  Utica  N.  Y. ;  born  Ju- 
797 ;  embarked  Boston   April  H, 
arrived   Ceylon    Aug.  9,   1820, 

May  9,  1621 ;    died  July  !(>, 

Garrett  (Mrs.  Newell,)  see  S. 
;    married  March  2G,  1822;  re- 
)ct  29,  1831;  released. 
%m  C.  Sampson,  born   Kingston 
oly  7,  IdOC) ;   embarked   Boston 
!;  182^;    arrived   Bombay  Nov. 
I;  died  Alleppie  Dec.  22,  1835. 
Sampson  (Mary  L.  Barker,)  Au- 
.Y.;  born  Clinton   N.  Y.   Aunf. 
;  returned  June  18.3(> ;  released. 

Abbott,   born  Wilton   N.    II.; 
id   Boston  May   21,  arrived  Ah- 
grur  Oct.  15,  1834. 
\bbott  (Anstress  Wilson,)  Dun- 
I.H. 

fe  W.  Hubbard,  born  Hanover, 
^.25,  1809;  embarked  Boston 
.arrived  Bombay  Sept.  10,  1834, 
;  recalled  June  20,  1837;  re- 
Sept  19,  1838;  dismissed  March 
i* 

Hubbard  (Emma  Burgc,)  born 
f.  H.Nov.  5,  1809. 
I  A.  Webster,  West  Bloomfield 
bom  New  Hartford  N.  Y.  Feb. 
I;  embarked  Boston  May  10,  ar- 
jmbay  Oct  11,  1835. 
IVebsler(Mariette  Rawson,)  Vic- 
\  ;    born  West  Stockbridge  Ms. 

1811. 

lia  Farrar,  born  Marlboro'  N.  If. 
I,  1795;  embarked  Boston  June 
d  Bombay  Dec.  28,  1827  ;  visi- 
Jtates  Jan.  1837—1839. 

COJfNECTED    WITH    A    MlSSlOr^. 

Missionarirs, 
iram  Judson,  Plymouth  Ms.  ; 
ilden  Ms.  Au^.  9,  1788;  jrradu- 
U.  1807,  Andover  1810;  cnibar- 
lem  Feb.  19,  1812;  withdrew 
1812  ;  dismissed  Sept  15,  1313. 
Judson  (Ann  Ilasscltinc,)  born 
1  Ms.  Dec.  22, 1789. 
fr  Rice,  Norlhboro'  M?. ;  born — 
Taduatcd  W.  C.  ISIO,  Andover 
embarked  Philadelphia  Feb.  i^^ 
withdrew  Oct  23,  lt'12,  dismiss- 
.  15,  lbl3. 

MADRAS  — 1830. 

:. — Royapoorum    183G;    Chiuta- 
drepettah  1830. 

Missionaries. 
I   Winslow    born  Williston  Vt 
,1789;    graduated  M.  C.    1815, 
r  1818 ;    embarked  Bostoj]  June 


8,  arrived  Ceylon  Dec.  1,  1819,  Oodoo- 
ville  July  4,  1820;  visited  U.  States 
Sept  18,  1833— May  2,  1836;  arrived 
Madras  (Royapoorum)  Aug.  18,  1836. 

Mrs.  Winslow  (Harriet  W.  Lathrop,) 
born  Norwich  Ct  April  9,1796;  died 
Oodooville  Jan.  14,  1833. 

Mrs.  Winslow  (Mrs.  Carman — Cathe- 
rine Waterbury,)  born  New  York  City 
Nov.  22,  1 798 ;  embarked  Philadelphia 
Nov.  16,1835;  died  Madras  Sept  23, 
1637. 

Mrs.  Winslow  (Ann  Spiers,)  born 
Madras— 1812;  married  Sept  12,   1838. 

John  Sc udder  M.  D.,  New  York  City ; 
born  Freehold  N.  J.  Sept  3, 1793 ;  grad- 
uated N.  J.  C.  1811  ;  embarked  Boston 
June  8,  1819;  arrived  Tillipally  Dec. 
17,  1819,  Panditeripo  July  4, 1820  ;  or- 
dained May  1821  ;  arrived  Chavaga- 
cherry  Jan.  29,  1834,  Madras  (Chinta- 
drepettah)  Sept  21,  1836. 

Mrs.  Scudder  (Harriet  Waterbnry,) 
born  New  York  City  Aug.  14,  1795. 

Assistant  Missionary, 
Phineas  R.  Hunt,  Bath   N.  Y. ;    bom 

Arlington  Vt  Jan.  30,  1816;    embarked 

Boston  July  30,  1839. 
Mrs.  Hunt  (Abigail  Nims,)  Conway 

Ms.;   born  Sangerfield  N.  Y.    Dec.  9, 

1808. 

MADURA  — 1834. 

»S/« //ori5.— Madura  1834;  Dindigal 
1S30;  Shevagunga  1838;  Teroomunga- 
luin  IS38;  Teroopoovanum  1838. 

Missionaries. 

Daniel  Poor,  born  Dan  vers  Ms.  Jonc 
27,  1789;  graduated  D.  C.  1811,  Ando- 
ver  181 1  ;  embarked  Newburyport  Oct. 
23,  1815;  arrived  Ceylon  March  22, 
181(),Ti]lapally  Oct  15, 1816,  Batticotta 
July  1,  1823,  Madura  March  10,  1836. 

Mrs.  PoDr  (Susan  Bulfinch,)  born  Bos- 
ton—; died  Tillipally  May  7,  1821. 

Mrs.  Poor  (Ann  Knight,)  Nellore ; 
born  Glouccstcrshiro  Engr.  Sept  10, 
1790  ;  married  Jan.  21,  1823. 

W- illiara  Todd,  born  Marcellus  N.  Y. 
March  8,  1801 ;  graduated  H.  C.  1821, 
Auburn  1824 ;  embarked  Boston  July  1, 
arrived  Cevlon  Oct.  28,  1833,  Panditer- 
ipo—, Madura  July  30,  1834;  Shevag- 
unga  — ;  returned  Feb.  28,  1839  ;  releas- 
ed July  V\  1839. 

Mrs.  Todd  (Lucy  Brownell,)  born 
Ledyard  N.  Y.  Sept  20, 1800;  died  Ma- 
dura Sept.  11,  1835. 

Mrs.  Todd  (Mrs.  Woodward,)  see  H. 
Woodward,  Cevlon;  married  Batticotta 
Dec.  22,1830;  Jied  Madura  June  1,1837. 

H.  R.  Hoisington— see  Ceylon. 

J.  B.  Eckard,  do. ' 
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Alanson  C.  Hall,  Rochester  N.  Y. ; 
born  Catskill  N.  Y.  iMuy  21),  1808 ;  grad- 
uated Auburn  1831;  embarked  Buston 
Nov.  4,  1831;  arrived  Madura  Oct.  18, 
1835;  returned  Sept.  183(3;  released 
Aug.  29,1837. 

Mrs.  Hall  (Francos  A.  Willard,)  Cay- 
uga N.  Y.;  died  Madura  Jan.  2,  18^^. 

John  J.  Lawrence,  born  Geneseo  N. 
Y.  July  12,  1807 ;  craduated  U.  C. 
1829,  Andover  183 1;  embarked  Boston 
May  10,  arrived  Madura  Oct  IS,  1835, 
DindigulMay  1837. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  (Mary  Hulin)  Troy  N. 
Y. 

Robert  O.  Dwight,  Nortliampton  Ms.; 
graduated  Anduver  1834  ;  embarked 
Philadelphia  Nov.  10,  1835 ;  arrived 
Madura  Apiil22,  Dindigul  Nov.  9,  183(). 

Mrs.  Dwight(Mary  Hillings,]  Conway 
M«. 

Henry  Cherry,  born  Pompey  N.  Y. 
March  30,  1808;  graduated  Auburn 
1830;  embarked  Boston  Nov.  23,  ]d3(>. 

Mrs.  Cherry  (Charlotte  II.  Lathrop,) 
born  New  London  Ct.  May  13,  1811; 
died  Chavagacherry  Nov.  4,  1837. 

Edward  Cope,  born  New  Lisbon  N.  Y. 
May  25,  1800;  graduated  Auburn  1836; 
embarked  Boston  Nov.  'Zi,  1830;  arrived 
Madura  May  10,  18-37. 

Mrs.  Cope  (Emily  Kilbourn,)  Marshall 
N.Y. 

Nathaniel  M.  Crane,  bom  West 
Bloomfield  N.J.  Dec.  12,1805;  gradu- 
ated W.  C.  Pa.  1 8:^.3,  Auburn  18;J0;  em- 
barked Boston  Nov.  23,  1830;  arrived 
Madura  May  10,  1837,  Teroopoova- 
num — . 

Mrs.  Crane  (Julia  A.  J.  Ostrauder,) 
born  Poujpey  N.  V.  Oct.  7,  180D. 

Clarendon  F.  Muzzy,  Athens,  Pa.; 
born  Dublin  N.  II.  Nov.  20, 1801  ;  grad- 
uated M.  C.  1833,  Andover  18»30 ;  em- 
barked Boston  Nov.  2:3,  1830;  arrived 
Madura  May  10,  1837,  Teroomungal- 
um  — . 

Mrs.  Muzzy  (Samanlha  B.  Robbins,) 
born  VVardsboro'  Vt.  Nov.  2,  1808. 

William  Tracy,  born  Norwich  Ct. 
June  2,  1807;  graduated  Princeton  1835; 
embarked  Boston  Nov.  23,  1830;  ar- 
rived Madura  Oct  9,  18:37,  Teroomung- 
alum  — . 

Mrs.  Tracy  (Emily  F.  Travelli,)  born 
Philadelphia  Feb.  20,  1811. 

Ferdinand  1).  Ward,  Rochester  N.  Y.; 
born  Bergen,  N.  Y.  July  I.),  1812;  grad- 
uated U.  C.  18;31,  Princeton  1834;  em- 
barked Boston  Nov,  33,  1S30;  arrived 
Madura  Oct.  9,  1837. 

Mrs.  Ward  (Jane  Shaw,)  born  New 
York  City  Dec.  20,  mu 


Missionary  Physician. 

John  Steele,  M.  D.  Auburn  N.  Y^ 
born  Hebron  N.  Y.  Aug.  19,  1804;  eiD- 
barked  Boston  Nov.  23,  1836 ;  anived 
Madura  May  10,  1837. 

Mrs.  Steele  (Mary  Softll,)  Plainfield 
Ms.;  born  — 1814. 

cetlon — 1816. 

S/a/ion5— Tillipally  1816;  Battkotta 
1817;  Oodooville  1820;  Panditeripo 
1820;  Manepv  1821;  Chavagacheny 
1834;  Varany'J834.  % 

Missionaries, 

James  Richards,  Plainfield  M9.;  born 
Abin<Tton  Ms.  Feb.  23,  1784 ;  graduated 
W.  C.  1809,  Andover  1812;  embarked 
Newburyport  Oct.  23, 1815 ;  arrived  Cey- 
lon March  22,  1816,  BatticotU  Feb.  7, 
1817,  Tillipally  June  25,  1821;  died 
Aug.  3, 1822. 

Mrs.  Richards  (Sarah  Bardwell,)  Go- 
shen Ms.;  born  Belchertown  Ma.  Feb.  99^ 
1791 ;  married  Rev.  Joseph  Kuigbt, 
English  missionary  Nellore  Sept.  17, 
1823;  released. 

Edward  Warren,  Middlebiny  Yt; 
born  Marlboro'  Ms.  Aug.  4, 1766;  grad- 
uated M.  C.  1608,  Andover  1812;  em- 
barked Newburyport  Oct.  23,  I8I5 ;  ar- 
rived Ceylon  March  22,  1816,  Tillipally 
Oct  15,  1816 ;  died  Cape  Town  Aug.  11, 
1S18. 

Benjamin  C.  Meigs,  born  Bethlehem 
Ct.  Aug.  7,  1789 ;  graduaied  Y.  C.  1809, 
Andover  1813;  embarked  Newburyport 
Oct.  2.3, 1815;  arrived  Ceylon  March  22, 
1810,  Batticotta  June  4, 1817,  Tillipally, 
March  8,  1833. 

Mr.  Meigs  (Sarah  M.  Peet,)born  Beth- 
lehem Ct.  March  2(j,  1787. 

Daniel  Poor --see  Madura. 

Miron  Winslow — see  Madras. 

Levi  Spaulding,  born  Jafirey  N.  H. 
Aug.  22,  17UL;  graduated  D.  C.  1815, 
Andover  ISIS;  embarked  Boston  Juoe  8, 
1819;  arrived  Ceylon  Dec  1,  1811);  Oo- 
dooville June  15, 1820,  Manepy  Aug.  35^ 
1821,  Tillipally  Aug.  25,  1888,  Oodoo- 
ville March  8, 18^3. 

Mrs.  Spaulding  (Mary  Christie,)  born 
Anirim  N.  H.  Oct  24,  1795. 

Henry  Woodward,  born  Hanover  N. 
H.  Feb.  3,  1797;  graduated  D.  C.  ^815, 
Princeton  1818;  embarked  Boston  June 
8, 1819  ;  arrived  Batticotta  Feb.  3,  1820, 
Tillipally  June  30,  1823,  Manepy  April 
3, 1821),  Batticotta  March  8,  1833;  died 
Coimbatoor  Aug.  3,  1834. 

Mrs.  Woodward  (Lydia  Middleton,) 
born  Crosswicks  N.  J.  Aug.  3,  1795, 
died  Tillipally  Nov.  24,  1825. 

Mrs.  Woodward  (Mrs.  Frost,)  see  EL 
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Frost,  Mahnittiit;  married  Bombay  Oct 
13, 1826;  see  W.  Todd,  Madunu 

John  Scodder—see  Madras. 

George  H.  Apthorp,  bom  (iuincy  Ms. 
May  31,  1708;  grraduated  Y.  C  1829, 
PrineetoD  1832;  embarked  Boston  July 

1,  arrived  Ceylon  Oct  98,  1833,  Pandit- 
eripo  March  8,  1834,  Varany  Jan.  1835. 

If  rs.  Apthorp  (Mary  Robertson,)  born 
Albemarle  co.  Va.  March  10, 1808. 

Henry  R.  Iloisington,  Aurora  N.  Y.; 
bom  Vergennes  Vt.  Aug.  23,  1801 ; 
fradiiated  VV.  C.  1828,  Auburn  1831; 
embarked  Boston  July  1,  arrived  Ceylon 
Oct.  28,  1833,  Mancpy  — ,  Madura  July 
aO,  1834,  Batticotta  Jan.  18a5. 

Mia.  Hoisinjrton  (Nancy  Lyman,) 
bom  Chester  Ms.  April  12,  1804. 

Semnel  Hutchins,  bom  New  York 
City  Se^  15,  1806;  grraduated  W.  C. 
IdSiS,  Pnnceton  1831 ;  embarked  Boston 
Jaly  1,  arrifed  Ceylon  Oct  28,  1833 ; 
YeTany  Jaly  8,  1834,  Oodooville  Jan. 
1B3S,  Chavaffachernr  —  1836. 

MrSL  Hutchins  ( Blizabcth  C.  Lathrop,) 
bom  New  London  Ct  April  16, 1813. 

James  R.  Eckard,  born  Philadelphia 
Fa.  Not.  22,  1805;  graduated  U.  E*a. 
1823;  embarked  Saleni  Oct,  29,  1833; 
arrived  Batticotta  March  5,  1834,  Madu- 
ra Feb.  16,  1835,  Panditeripo  June  30, 
1836. 

Mrs.  Eckard  (Mar^raret  E.  Bayard,) 
Sayannah  Ga. 

John  M.  S.  Perry,  Mcndon  Ms.;  bom 
Sharon  Ct  Sept  7,  1806  ;  graduated  Y. 
C  1827,  New  Haven  laU  ;  embarked 
Boston  May  16,  arrived  Ceylon  Sept.  24, 
1835;  Batticotta— 183(3;  died  March  10, 
183& 

Mrs.  Perry  (Harriet  J.  Lathrop,)  born 
Norwich  Ct  Sept.  3,  18L6;  died  Batti- 
cotta March  13,  1838. 

Missionary  Physician. 
Nathan  Ward,  M.  D.,  born  Plymouth 
N.H.  Nov.  21,  1804;  embarked  Boston 
July  1,  arrived  Ceylon  Oct  28,  18.J3, 
Bttticutta  — . 

Mrs.  Ward  (Hannah  W.  Clark,)  born 
Peacham  Vt 

Assistant  Missionarifs, 
Eastman  S.  Minor,  New  Ilnven  Ct.; 
born  Milford  Ct  July  6,  \^{r.);  tMiibarkca 
Salem  Oct.   29,   ISiC);  arrived   Ceylon 
March  5,  1831,  Mancpy  — . 

Mrs.  Minor  (Lucy  IJailey,)  born  New 
Ipawich  N.  H.  July  18,  IhiOO ;  died  Man- 
epy  June2^»,  1S37. 

Eliza  Agrnew,  burn  N.  York  City  Feb. 

2,  1807 ;  eiiibarki'd  Boston  July  30',  IS:«». 
Sarah  P.  Brown,  Newark  N    J.;  born 

Woodbridge  N.J.  Oct  5,  1805;  em- 
barked Boston  July  30,  iSi^. 
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Jane  E.  Lathrop)  Boarah  Ct;  bom 
Norwich  Ct  Dec.  17,  1811 ;  embarked 
Boston  July  30,  183U. 

siAU— 1831. 
;S/a/ion.— Bankok  1831. 

Missionaries, 

David  Abeel — see  China. 

Charles  Robinson,  graduated  W.  C. 
1829,  Auburn  1832;  embarked  Boston 
June  10, 1833 ;  arrived  Bankok  July  25^ 
18:M. 

Mrs.  Robinson  (Maria  Church,)  Riffa 
N.  Y. 

Stephen  Johnson,  born  Griswold  Ct. 
graduated  A.  C.  1827;  Auburn  1832; 
embarked  Boston  June  10, 183!) ;  arrived 
Bankok  July  25,  1834 ;  visited  U.  States 
Jan.  24, 1838  — . 

Mrs.  Johnson  (Maria  Preston,)  Rupert 
Vt;  died  Philadelphia  Pa.  Jan.  8,  1839. 

Dan  B.  Bradley  M.  D.  born  Marcellua 
N.  Y.  July  18,  1804 ;  embarked  Boston 
July  2,  1834;  arrived  Bankok  July  18^ 
1835;  ordained  Nov.  5,  1838. 

Mrd.  Bradley  (Gmilie  Royce,)  bom 
Clinton  N.Y.July  12,  1811. 

Samuel  P.  Rob  bins,  bom  Marietta  O. 
Aug.  25,  1811 ;  graduated  U.  O.  I83Q, 
Andover  1835;  embarked  Boston  July  1« 
18:3(>;  arrived  Borneo  April  24,  1837, 
Bankok  April  24,  1838. 

Mrs.  Robbins  (Martha  R.  Pierce,) 
born  Enfield  Ct  May  18,  1813. 

Nathan  S.  Benham,  Byron  N.  Y.;bom 
Shandakcn  N.  Y.  Aug.  23,  1810;  grad- 
uated W.  R.  C.  1835,  Hudson  1838;  em- 
barked Boston  July  6, 1831^. 

Mrs.  Benham  (Maria  II.  Nutting,)  bora 
Groton  Ms.  Jan.  17,  1814. 

Jesse  Caswell,  born  Middletown  Vt 
April  17.  1801);  graduated  M.  C.  1832, 
Lane  1^7;  embarked  Boston  July  6^ 
I83!>. 

Mrs.  Caswell  (Anna  T.  Hemenway,) 
born  Shoreham  Vt  Aug.  4,  1812. 

Henry  S.  (t.  French,  born  Boscawen 
N.H.  April  27,  1807;  graduated  Y.  C. 
1834,  Andover  1837;  embarked  Boston 
July  (),  is;k». 

Mrs.  French  (Sarah  C.  Allison,)  Con- 
cord N.  II.;  born  Castino  Me.  Nov.  22, 
1810. 

Asa  IJiMnonway,  born  Shoreham  Vt 
July  G,  1810;  graduated  M.  C.  1835, 
Anilover  1838;  embarked  Boston  July  6, 

i8:?o. 

Mrs.  Hemenway  (Lucia  Hunt)  bom 
Shoreham  Vt  Nov.  21,  1810. 

Lvrn.m  B.  Peet,  born  Cornwall  Vt 
March  I,  l^<f9;  «:r!Mhnted  M.  i'.  IPIM, 
Andovci  18L»;  ^  embuilicd  Bobton  l\i\\  G^ 
183i>. 
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▲ffehdiz. 


Mrs.  Pcet  (Rebecca  C.  Sherrill,)  born 
Orwell  Vt.  Dec.3, 18ia 

Missionary  Piiysician, 

Stephen  Tracy  M.  D.,  born  Hartford 
Vt.;  embarked  Boston  July  1,  arrived 
Singapore  Dec.  ]7, 183G;  Bankok  April 
24,  1838. 

Mrs.  Tracy  (Alice  Dana,)  born  Pom- 
fret  Vt. 

Assistant  Missionaries, 

Mary  E.  Pierce,  born  Butternuts  N. 
Y.  Oct.  22,  1815;  embarked  Boston  Ju- 
ly 6, 1839. 

Judith  M.  Taylor,  born  Madison  N.  Y. 
Nov.  2, 1815 ;  embarked  Boston  July  G, 
1839. 

t:niNA— ia30. 

S^/fl/ions— Canton  1830;  Macao  1835. 
Missionaries, 

Elijah  C.  Bridgman,  born  Bclclicr- 
town  Ms.  April  2^^,  ISOl ;  graduated  A. 
C.  1826,  Andovcr  1629;  embarked  New 
York  Oct.  14, 1829 ;  arrived  Canton  Feb. 
19,  1830. 

David  Abeel,  graduated  (M.  A.)  R.  C. 
1828;  embarked  New  York  Oct.  14, 
1829;  arrived  Canton  Feb.  19, 1830;  ap- 
pointed Oct.  1830  ;  arrived  Bankok  July 
1,  1831;  visited  U.  States  April  1833— 
April  1839;  arrived  Canton  April  26, 
1839. 

Ira  Tracy — see  Singapore. 

Edwin  Stevens,  New  Canaan  Ct.',  born 
Aug.  —  1801 ;  graduated  Y.  C.  1828, 
New  Haven  1831 ;  arrived  Canton  Nov. 
—  1832;  appointed  July  7,  1835;  died 
Singapore  Jan.  5,  1837. 

Peter  Parker,  M.  D.  Framingliam,  Ms. 
born—  1804;    graduated   Y.  C.   1^31; 
New  Haven  1834;  embarked  New  York 
Juno  3,  arrived  Canton  Oct.  26,  1834. 
Missionary  Physician. 

William  B.  Diver,  M.  D.,  Philadel- 
phia P.;  born  Aug.  —  1819;  embarked 
New  York  May  8,  1839. 

Assistant  Missionary, 

S.  Wells  Williams,  born  Uiica  N.  Y. 
Sept.  2),  1812;  embarked  New  York 
June  15,  arrived  Canton  Oct.  26,  1833  ; 
Macao  Dec.  —  1835. 

SINGAPORE — 1834. 
Station — Singapore,  1834. 
Missionaries. 
Ira  Tracy,  born  Harilord  Vt.   Jan.  1.5, 
1806;  graduated  I).  C.   1829,  Andover 
ll?o2  ;  ciiibaikod  New  Yofk  June  15,  ar- 
rived Canton  Oct  2(»,  lh'3!i;  Singapore 
July  24,  1834. 

Mrs.    Tracy  (Adeline  White,)   born 
Brookfield  Ms.  Sept.  25,  1809;  embark- 
ed Boston  July  2, 1834;  married  Singa- 
pore  Jan.  15, 1835. 


James  T.  DickioBon,  Norwich  GL; 
born  Lowviile  N.  Y.  Oct.  27,  1806; 
graduated  Y.  a  1^26,  New  Hatren  1829; 
embarked  Boetoa  July  20, 1835;  arrived 
Singapore  Feb.  0, 1B3& 

Matthew  B.  Hope,  M.  D.,  Philadd- 

Ehia  Pa.;  graduated  PriDceton  1834 ;  em- 
arked  Boston  July  1,  arrived  Singapore 
Dec.  17, 1836 ;  returned  April  2, 1838. 

Joseph  S.  Travelli,  bom  Philadelphia 
Pa.  April  21, 1809;  graduated  J.  0.1833, 
Western  \S36;  embarked  Boston  July 
1 ,  arrived  Singapore  Dec.  17,  1836. 

Mrs.  Travelli,^ Susan  Irwin,)  bom  Al<* 
lechany  Pa.  Auff.  22, 1815. 

Dyer  Ball,  Charleston  S.  C^  boni 
West  Boylston  Ms.  June 3, 1796;  giail* 
uated  U.  C.  1820;  embarked  New  Yoik 
May  15,  arrived  Singapore  Sept  17. 
1838. 

Mre.  Ball  (Lucy  H.  Mills,)  bom  Nev 
Haven  Ct  Dec.  16,  1807. 

George  W.  Wood,  graduated  D.  C 
1832;  embarked  New  York  May  15,  ar- 
rived  Sincrapore  Sept.  17, 1838. 

Mrs.  Wood  (Martha  M.  Johnson,) 
Morristown  N.  J,;  bom  Oct  — 1818; 
died  Sin^pore  March  8, 1839. 

Assistant  Missioncuies* 
Alfred  North,  Boonville  N.  Y.;  bora 
Exeter  N.  H.  March  10,  1807;  embark- 
ed Boston  July  20, 1835;  arrived  ^nga- 
pore  Feb.  G,  1636. 

Mrs.  North  (Minerva  Bryan,)  Fair^ 
field  N.  Y.;  born  Saratoga  N.Y.July  14> 
1815. 

irCDIArf  ARCHIFELAGO— 1833 — 1834. 
Missionaries, 

Samuel  Munson,  born  New  Sbaroo 
Me.  March  23,  1804;  graduated  B.  CL 
1829,  Andover  1832;  embarked  BoaCoii 
June  10,  arrived  BaUvia  Sept  30,  1^^ 
died  Sumatra  June  28, 1834. 

Mrs.  Munson  (Abigail  Johnson,) 
Brunsu'ick  Me.;  returned  Oct  —  1834; 
released  Dec.  10,  1835. 

Henry  Lyman,  born  Northampton  Bfo. 
Nov.  23,  1809;  graduated  A.  C  1829, 
Andover  1832;  embarked  Boaton  June 
10,  arrived  Batavia  Sept  30, 1833;  died 
Sumatra  June  28,  1834. 

Mrs.  Lyman  (Eliza  Pond,)  Boaton  Ma.; 
born  Kccnc  N.  H.  Nov.  20,  1809 ;  re- 
turned Oct.  —  1834  ;  released  Jan.  12, 

William  Arms,  Montrose  Pa.;  bom 
Wilmington  Vt.  May  18,  1802;  gradua- 
ted A.  C.  18a0,  Andover  1833;  embark- 
ed New  York  Aug.  16,  arrived  Pata- 
gonia Nov.  14,  1833;  relumed  Jan.  25, 
1834;  embarked  Boston  July  20,  1835; 
arrived  Singapore  Feb.  6,  183G;  visited 
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I  Jane  29,  1836;   arrived  Sam- 

;  retamed  Dec.  16, 1837 ;  released 

i»18d8. 

.  Arms  (Mary  Maxwell,)  PhiladeU 

»a.;  bom  March  16, 1S06;  died  Ba- 

an.  19, 1836. 

BOBNEO— 183& 
Sto/ton— Sambas  183S. 
Missionaries* 
n  Doty,    Bernville  N.  Y.;  born 
'f.  y.  Sept  20,  1809;  graduated 
1833,  New  Brunswick  1835;  em- 
I  New  York  June  8,  arrived  Bata- 
pt  15,  1836;  visited  Borneo  Oct. 
38 ;  arrived  — 

.  Doty  (Clarissa  D.  Ackley,)  born 
ington  Ct.  Dec.  7, 1800. 
wEnnis,  born  Aquackanonk  N.  J. 
8«,  1808;  graduated  R.  C.  1832, 
Sranswick  1836;  embarked  New 
fune  8,  arrived  Batavia  Sept  15, 
Baliling  Sept.  1,  1838,  Borneo  — . 
•  Ennis  (Henrietta  B.  Haines,) 
few  York  CUy  June  24, 1810 ;  vis- 
.  &  1819  — . 

nt  Nevius,  graduated  R.  C.  1830, 
Brunswick  1834;  embarked  New 
Jooe  8,  arrived  Batavia  Sept  15, 
Borneo  — . 

L Nevius  (Maria  L.  Condit) 
lliam  Youngblood,  born  Montgom- 
.  Y.,  Nov.  1,  1800;  gnduated  R. 
12,  New  Brunswick  1§35;  embark- 
w  York  June  8,  arrived  Batavia 
15, 1836,  Borneo  — . 
;    Youngblood    (Josephine  Mila- 
I,)  Montgomery  N.  Y.;  born  New 
City  May  28, 1808. 
derick    B.   Thomson,  born   New 
wick  N.  J.  Nov.  5,  1809;  gradua- 
.C.  1831,  New  Brunswick  1834; 
ked  New    York  May  25,  arrived 

o  — . 

I.  Thomson  (Catherine  WyckofT,) 
Jew  Brunswick  N.J.  Sept.  17, 1813. 
lliam  J.  Poblman,  born  Albany  N. 
b.  17,1812;  graduated  R.  C.  18:11, 
Brunswick  1837;  embarked  New 
May  25,  visited   Borneo   Oct  30,. 

arrived  — - 

I.  Pohlman  (Theodbsia  R.  Scud- 
?Jew  York  City  ;  born  Freehold  N. 
.26,1811. 

Assistant  Missionary, 
iba   C.    Condit,    embarked    New 

June  8,  arrived  Batavia  Sept.  15, 
Borneo  — . 

SAIVDWICH  ISLANDS — 1820. 

Islands  and  Stations, 
t0mi;-Kailua  1820;    Hilo   1824; 
a]o&1824;  Waimea  1832;  Koba- 
7. 


OoAu;— Honolulu  1820;  Waialaa  1832; 
Ewa  1834 ;  Kaneohe  1834. 

A'bMfli;- Waimea  1820;  Waioli  1834; 
Koloa  ia34. 

Mauai; — Lahaina  1823;  Lahainaluna 
1831;  Wailuku  1832;  Hana  1837. 

Jtio/aA-di;— Kaluaaha  1832. 
Missionaries. 

Hiram  Bingham,  born  Bennington  Vt. 
Oct  30,  1789;  graduated  M.  C.  1816, 
Andover  1819;  embarked  Boston  Oct. 
23,  1819;  arrived  Honolulu  April  19, 
1820. 

Mrs.  Bingham  (Sybil  Moseley,)  Can- 
andaigua  N.  Y.;  born  Westfield  Ms.  Sept 
14,  1792. 

Asa  Thurston,  bom  Fitchburg  Ms. 
Oct  12,  1787;  graduated  Y.  C.  1816, 
Andover  1819;  embarked  Boston  Oct  23, 
1819;  arrived  Kailua  April  12,  Honolulu 
Dec.  21,  1820,  Kailua  Nov.  5,  1823. 

Mrs.  Thurston  (Lucy  Goodell,)  bom 
Marlboro,  Ms.  Oct  29,  1795. 

Samuel  Whitney,  New  Haven  Ct; 
born  Branford  Ct  April  28, 1793;  embar- 
ked Boston  Oct.  23,  1819;  arrived  Hono- 
lulu April  19,  Waimea,  Kauai  July  25, 
1820;  ordained  Kailua  Not.  30,  1825; 
visited  Washingtoa Islands  July — Dec 
1832. 

Mrs.  Whitney  (Mercy  Partridge,)  bora 
Pittsfield  Ms.  Aug.  14,  1795. 

Artemas  Bishop,  bom  Pompey  N.  Y. 
Dec.  30,  1795;  graduated  U.  C.  1819, 
Princeton  1822;  embarked  New  Haven 
Nov.  19,  1822;  arrived  Kailua  March  11, 
1824,  Ewa— 1830. 

Mrs.  Bishop  (Elizabeth  Edwards,)- 
Boi»ton  Ms.;  born  Marlboro,  Ms.  June — 
1798;  died  Kailua  Feb.  21,  1828. 

Mrs.  Bishop  (Delia  Stone,)  Rochester 
N.  Y.;  born  Bloomfield  N.  Y.  May  26, 
ISOO;  embarked  Boston  Nov.  3,  1827; 
married  Kailua  Dec.  1,  1828. 

William  Richards,  born  Plainfield  Ms. 
Aug.  22,  1793;  graduated  W.  C.  1819, 
Andover  1822;  embarked  New  Haven 
Nov.  19,  1822;  arrived  Lahaina  May  31, 
1823;  visited  U.  States  Dec.  9,  183a 
—March  27, 1838;  released  July  3, 1838. 

Mrs.  Richards  (Clarissa  Lyman,)  bonr 
Northampton  Ms.  Jan.  10,  1794. 

Charles  S-  Stewart,  born  Flemington 
N.  J.  Oct.  10,  1798;  graduated  N.  J.  C. 
1815,  Princeton  1821;  embarked  New 
Haven  Nov.  19,  1822;  arrived  Lahaina 
Way  31,  1823;  returned  Oct  15,  1825;. 
released  Aug.  12, 1830. 

Mrs.  Stewart  (Harriet  B.  Tiffany,) 
Cooperstown  N.  Y.;  born  Stomford  Ct. 
June  24, 1798. 

James  Ely,  born  Lyme  Ct.  Oct.  22, 
1798;  embarked  New  Uflivea  ^<w,VS>^ 
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1822;  arrived  Kanwaloa  April  9,  1624; 
ordained  Honolulu  June  4,  \^25\  return- 
ed Oct  15,  18:28;  released  March  24, 
1830. 

Mrs.  Ely  (Louisa  Everest,)  born  Corn- 
wall Ct.  ScpL  8,  1792. 

Joaepb  Goodrich,  VVetliersfield  Ct; 
graduated  Y.  C.  1821;  embarked  New 
Haven  Nov.  19,  1822;  arrived  Hilo  Jan. 
24, 1824;  ordained  Kailua  Sept  29, 182() ; 
returned  Jan.  25,  released  Oct  11 ,  lS3ix, 
Mrs.  Goodrich. 

Lonrin  Andrews,  MaysvilleKy. ;  born 
— Ct— 1796;  graduated  J.  C— .Prince- 
ton  1825;  embarked  Boston  Nov.  3, 1827; 
arrived  Ijahaina  Mav — 1828,  Lahaina- 
lunaScpt  1,  1831. 
Mrs.  Andrews. 

Epbraim  W.  Clark,  Peacham  Vt;  bom 
Haverhill  N.  II.  April  25,  1799;  gradu- 
ated  D.  C.  1824,  Andover  1 827;  embarked 
Boston  Nov.  3,  1827;  arrived  Honolulu 
Mar.  31, 1828,  Lahainaluna  Aug.  1, 1834. 
Mrs.  Clark  (Mary  Kittrcdgc,)  born 
Mount  Vernon  N.  II.  Dec.  9,  ISCXi 

Jonathan  S.  Green,  Pawlot  Vt;  born 
Lebanon  Ct  Dec.  20,  ]7lHj;  graduated 
Andover  1827;  embarked  Boston  Nov.  3, 
1827;  arrived  Honolulu  March  31,  1828; 
visited  N.  W.  Coast  Feb.  13— Nov.  9, 
1829;  arrived  Lahaina  Feb.— 1830,  Hilo 
Jan.  28, 1831,  Wailuku  Aug.  15, 1832. 

Mrs.  Green  (Thcodicia  Arnold,)  born 
£t8t  Haddam  Ct.  April  3,  1792. 

Peter  J.  Gulick,  born  Freehold  N.  J. 
March  12, 1797;  graduated  N.  J.  C.  1825, 
Princeton  1827;  embarked  Boston  Nov. 
3,  1827;  arrived  Waiioca,  Kauai  July  15, 
1828;  Koloa  Dec.  31,  1834. 

Mrs.  Gulick  (Fanny  A.  Thomas,)  born 
Lebanon  Ct  April  IH,  1798. 

Dwight  Baldwin,  M.  D.,  Durham  N.  Y.; 
born  Durham  Ct  Sept.  29,  1798;  gradu- 
ated Y.  C.  1821,  Auburn  182!);  embarked 
New  Bedford  Dec.  28,  1830;  arrived 
Honolulu  June  7,  18!M,Waimca,  Hawaii 
Jan.  15,  1832,  Lahaina— 1^35. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  (Charlotte  Fowler,)  born 
Northford  Ct.— 1805. 

Sheldon  Dibble,  crraduated  H.  C.  1827, 
Auburn  1830;  embarked  New  Bedford 
Dec.  28,  1830;  arrived  Honolulu  June  7, 
1831.  Hilo  Au^. — 1831,  Lahainaluna 
Nov.— 1835;  visited  U.  States  Nov.  24, 
1837—1840. 

Mrs.  Dibble  (Maria  M.  Tomlinson,) 
bom  April — 1808;  died  Lahainaluna  Feb. 
20,  1837. 

Mrs.  Dibble  (Antoinette  Tomlinson,) 
Brooklyn  N.  Y^  embarked  New  York 
City  Oct  9,  1839. 

Reuben  Tinker,  bom  Chester  Ms. 
Aug.  6, 1799;  graduated  A.  C.  1827,  Au- 


burn 1830;  embarked  New  Bedford  Dec. 
28,  1830;  arrived  Honolulu  June  7, 1831; 
visited  Washington  Islands  July  18^- 
Nov.  17, 1832. 

Mrs.  Tinker  (Mary  T.  Wood,)  Madi- 
son  O.;  born  Chester  Ms.  Aug.  34,  1809L 
William  P.  Alexander,  bora  Paris  Ky. 
July  25, 1805;  graduated  Princeton  1831; 
embarked  New  Bedford  Nov.  SG,  1831; 
arrived  Honolulu  May  17,  18^  viaitad 
Woshington  Islands  July  18 — Nov.  I7| 
1832,and  Jul)r2,  1833— May  12;  1831; 
arrived  Waioli  Sept— 1834. 

Mrs.  Alexander  (Mary  Ann  McSjb« 
ney,)  Ilarrisburg  Pa.;  born  Wilmington 
Del.  Jan.  5,  1810. 

Richard  Armstrong,  born  Tnrbotville 
Pa.  April  13,  1S05;  gfraduated  Dick.  & 
1827,  Princeton  1S31;  embarked  New 
Bedford  Nov.  26, 1831;  arrived  Hondula 
May  17,  1832;  visited  Washington  la- 
lands  July  2,  1833— May  12,  1834;  ani- 
vcd  Wailuku  July  1835. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  (Clarissa  (Chapman,) 
born  Russell  Ms.  May  15, 1805. 

John  S.  Emerson,  bom  CheatAr  Ma. 
Dec.  28,  1800;  graduated  D.  C.  1826; 
Andover  1830;  embarked  Ne«r  Bedford 
Ms.  Nov.  20,  1831;  arrived  Waialua  July 
—1832. 

Mrs.  Emerson  (Ursula  S.  NeweQ,) 
born  Nelson  N.H.  Sept.  27,  1809. 

Cochran  Forbes,  born  Goshen  Pa.  Joly 
21,  1805;  graduated  Princeton  1831;  em- 
barked Nev  Bedford  Nov.  26,  1631; 
arrived  Kaawaloa  July  10, 1832. 

Mrs.  Forbes  (Rebecca  D.  Smith,) 
Newark,  N.  J.;  born  Springfield  N.  J. 
June  21,  1805. 

Har\'cy  R.  Hitchcock,  born  Great 
Barrin^ton  Ms.  March  13,  1800;  grado* 
atcd  W.  C.  1828,  Auburn  1831;embark- 
ed  New  Bedford  Nov.  26,  1831;  arrived 
Kaluaoha  Nov.— 1832. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  (Rebecca  Howard,) 
born  Owasco  N.  Y.  Dec.  2,  1808. 

David  B.  Lyman,  born  New  Haitford 
Ct  July  2i),  1803;  graduated  W.  a  1828, 
Andover  1831;  embarked  New  Bedford 
Nov.  26,  1831;  arrived  Hilo— 1S32. 

Mrs.  Lyman  (Sarali  Joiner,)  Royalton 
Vt. 

Lorenzo  Lyons,  born  Colrain  Ms.  April 
IS,  1807;  graduated  U.  C.  1827,  Auburn 
1831;  embarked  New  Bedford  Nov.  26, 
1831;  arrived  Waimea,  Hawaii — 1832. 
Mrs.  Lyons  (Betsey  Curtis,)  born  £!• 
bridge  N.  Y.  Jan.  10, 1813;  died  Hono- 
lulu May  14, 1837. 
Mrs.  Lyons  (Lucia  G. Smith,) Tnixtoa 

N.  Y.;  born  Burlington  N.  Y 1810; 

embarked  Boston  Dec.  14,  183G:  married 
Hilo  July  14,  1638. 
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Ephraim  Spauldinff,  bom  Ludlow  Vt. 

10,  1802;  graduated  M.  C.   18128, 

Apdover  1831;  embarked  New  Bedford 

Nov.  2G.  1831;  arrived  Lahaina~1832; 

▼iaited  U.  States  Dec.  26,  1830— 

Mn.  Spaulding  (Julia  Brooks,)  bom 
Bocfcland  Ma.  April  7, 1810. 

BeDJamin  W.  Parker,  bora  Rcadin<r 
Mfl.  Oct  13, 1803;  graduated  A.  C.  182D, 
Aodover  1S32;  embarked  New  London 
Nov.21, 1832;arrived  Honolulu  May  1, 
1833;  visited  Washington  Islands  July  2, 
1833— May  12,  1834;  arrived  Kaneohc 
Dee.— 1834. 

Mra.  Parker  (Mary  E.  Barker,)  born 
Bnnlbrd  Ct  Dec.  9,  1805. 

Lowell  Smith,  born  Heath  Ms.  Nov. 
S7, 180^  graduated  \V.  C.  1820,  Auburn 
1909;  embarked  New  London  Nov.  21, 
]833;arrivedKaluaaha  June— ia33.  Ewa 
Nof.— 1834,  Honolulu  July  1,  183G. 

Mra.  Smith  (Abba  \V.  Tenney,)  Bran- 
don Vt  bora  Barre  Ms.  Dec.  4,  1800. 

Tituf  Coan,  born  Killin^worili  Ct. 

I  Feb,  1,  ISOl;  graduated  Auburn  1833: 
embarked  New  York  Aug.  1(>,  arrived 
Patiffonia  Nov.  14,  1833,  returned  Jan. 
9S,  1834;  embarked  Boston  Dec.  5, 1834; 
nmed  Hilo  Au?.— ]8«'35. 
Mn.  Coan  (Fidelia  Church,)  born  Riga 
N.Y.Feb.  17,1810. 
Isaac  ttiaa,  born  Warren  Ms.  Aug.  28, 
1804;  graduated   A.  C.    1828,  Auburn 
1831;  embarked  Boston  Dec.  14,  1S3G; 
I  trrivedKohala— 1837. 

Mn.  Bliss  (Emily  Curtis,)  born  El- 
bridge  N.  Y.  July  25,  181 1. 

Ouiiel  T.  Conde,  born  Charlton  N.  Y. 
Feb.  3,  1807;  graduated  U.  C.  18:31, 
Aoborn  1834;  embarked  Boston  Dec.  14, 
1838;  arrived  Hana— 1837. 

Mn.  Conde  (Andclucia  Lee,)  born 
Jericho  Vt.  June  17,  1810;  sec  New 
York  Indians,  mission. 

Mark  Ives,  born  Goshen  Ct.  Feb.  10, 
1809;  graduated  U.  C.  1833,  East  Wind- 
lor  1836;  embarked  Boston  Dec.  14, 
1896;  arrived  Hana— 1837. 

Mn.  Ives  (Mary  A.  Braincrd,)  born 
Haddam  Ct  Nov.  18, 1810. 

Thomas  Lafon,  M.  D.,  Marion  co. 
Ma,  bora  Chesterfield  co.  Va.  Dec.  17, 
1801;  embarked  Boston  Dec.  14,  183G; 
arrived  Koloa— 18:37. 

Mn.  Lafon  (Sophia  L.  Parker,)  born 
New  Bedford  Ms.  June  30,  1812. 
Missionary  Physicians, 
Thomas  Holman,  M.  D.,  Cooperstown 
N.  Y.;  embarked  Boston  Oct  23,  1819; 
arrived  Kailua  April  12,  withdrew  July 
30,  1820;  dismissed  May  12,  1322. 

Mrs.  Holman  (Lucia  Kugglcs,)  Brook- 
field  Ma. 


Abraham  Blatchley,  M.  D.  East  Guil- 
ford,  Ct.  embarked  New  Haven  Nov.  19; 
1822;  arrived  Honolulu  April  27,  1823; 
returned  Nov.  G,  1826;  released  Oct.  Iti, 
1827. 

Mrs.  Blatchley. 

Gerrit  P.  Judd,  M,  D.,  born  Paris 
N.  Y.  April  2a,  1S03;  embarked  Boston 
Nov.  3,  1827;  arrived  Honolulu  March 
31,  1828. 

Mrs.  Judd  (Laura  Fish,)  bora  Plain- 
field  N.  Y.April  3,  1R04. 

Alonzo  Chapin,  M.  D.,  born  West 
Sprinnrfield  Ms.  Feb.  24,  1805;  graduated 
A.  C.  1S2();  embarked  New  Bedford  Nov. 
2<),  18:31;  arrived  Lahainn— 18:32;  return- 
ed Nov.  28,  1835;  released  March  14, 
1837. 

Mrs.  Chapin  (Mary  Ann  Tenney,) 
Boston  Ms.;  born  Newburyport  Ms.  May 
*J,  1804. 

Seih  L.  Andrews,  M.  D.,  Pittsford 
N.  Y.;  born  Putney  Vt.  Juno  24,  1809; 
graduated  D.  C.  1631;  embarked  BostOD 
Dec.  14,  18:]();  arrived  Kailua— 18:37. 

Mrs.  Andrews  (Parnelly  Pierce,)  bora 
Woodbury  Ct.  June  12, 1807. 
Assis Ian  t  Missionar  ies. 

Daniel  Chamberlain,  Brookfield  Ms.; 
embarked  Boston  Oct.  23,  1819;  arrived 
Honolulu  April  19, 1820;  returacd  March 
21,  released  Nov.  12,  1823. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain. 

Samuel  Ruggles,  born  Brookfield  Ms. 
March  9,  1795;  embarked  Boston  Oct. 
23,  1819:  arrived  Honolulu  April  19,. 
Waimca,  Kauai  Julv  25, 1820,  Iiilo  Jan. 
24, 1824,  Kaawttloa  July— 1828;  returaed 
Jan.— 1834;  released  Nov,  29, 1836. 

Mrs.  Rujrgles  (Nancy  Wells,)  born 
East  Windsor  Ct  April  18,  1791. 

Eiislia  liooniis,  born  Middlesex  N.  Y. 
Dec. — 17i>l>;  embarked  Boston  Oct.  23, 
1819;  arrived  llonohilu  April  19,  1820; 
returned  Jan.  G,  1827;  employed  for  a 
season  in  priutinnr  foj-  the  mission;  Mack- 
inaw Nov.  4,  1830— May  12,  1832. 

Mrs.  Loomis  (Maria  T.  Sartwell,) 
Utica  N.  Y.;  born  New  Hartford  N.  Y. 
Aug.  25,  l/DG. 

Levi  Chamberlain,  Boston  Ms.;  born 
Dover  Vt  Au^r.  28, 1792;  embarked  New 
Haven  Nov.  19,  1822;  arrived  Honolulu 
April  27,  1823. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain  (Maria  Patten,) 
Pequea  Pa.;  born  Salisbury  Pa.  March 
3,  180:3;  embarked  Boston  Nov.  3,  1827; 
married  Lahaina  Sept.  1,  1828. 

Stephen  Shepard,  born  Kingsboro* 
N.  Y.  July  2G,  1800;  embarked  Boston 
Nov.  3,  1827;  arrived  Honolulu  March 
31, 1828;  died  July  6,  1934. 

Mrs.  Shepard    (.Mai^OLtl  C«  €\;>^^ 
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Champion   N.  Y.    born — Pa.   March  (^ 
1801;  returned  Jan.  (\  lS:t5:  released. 

Andrew  Johni^tono,  New  Bedford  Ms. 
embarked  Dec.  'JS,  iJ^Wh  arrived  Hon3- 
luhi  June  7,  IS31:  dismissed  April  2*2, 

Mrs.  Jolin^tone. 

Kdmund  H.  Rojrcrs,  born  Newton  Ms. 
— ISO*);  enibarko«!  New  Bedford  Nov. 
2iK  1S:U:. arrived  llrtnoliilu  Mav  17.  l!?31h 
appointed  April  ](>,  IS'33:  Lohainaluna 
—  I^r». 

Mr«.  Ro<rors  ^Miry  Ward.'i  born  Mid- 
dlobury  N.  Y. — l7i»i»:  enihjirked  B.'^Mon 
Nov.  3,  1S*J7.  arrived  IL^noliilu  March 
31,  1S*2?;  married  I.ahaini — 1>33:  died 
Honolulu  May  *i;^  l>:U. 

Mrs.  Roarers  ,  Elizabeth  M.  Hitchcock.) 
bom  Great  Barrin-jton  Ms.  Oct.  4.  l?<»i 
embarked  Boston  Dec.  5.  iS'iJ:  marr;eJ 
Kaluaaha  JuV  V2.  }<\>x 

Lomue!  Fn'.ier.  bv-^rn  Att'.ob.-^rV  Ms. 
April  *i  1^10;  er.ibarkc.i  New  L^uc.-'n 
N  ov .  fi  I .  I  ? ;^h  a rr:  \  o .'.  U^w  y. .: '. n  M  ly  1 . 
1  >:^^*  ren; m e »i  Doc .  1 .  1  ?^  ^.>:  rr '  o n<o : . 

Henrv  n::TJond.  Now  Y.-rk  C.:v:  born 
— Ct.;  embyrkOil  B,v..'n  Dec.  ,\.  IS?;: 
arrived  Ho r  o ' ::'.  u  }  \i n  o  » >.  1  ^  ?o. 

Mr?.    Dim  on  i?  ;  A  nn  Mi  r.  a   A  r.  r.  or.  "^ 
N.  Y .  City. 

Kdnin  O.  Hn.\  R.v'jrtrrr  N.  Y.:bv-^Tr. 
\Val  pol e  N .  H.  O: : .  "tj  1 .  1  >  1  :\  f  r .Sr.rk c  »I 
Bi>ston  IVc.  .X  ^^"4:  .irr;*o:  l?-r:r.j;^ 
J  a  ne  ix  1 S :%.%:  \  i.* . :  e.'.  O  re  j  ,^  r.  1  >  .T  •— . 

M rs.  WuV.  Satr h  1  *  \V  : . ■ . t •  .is.  R- i.Vk- 
1 V  n  N  Y .;  born  Y. . :  wi  ^f  :h: ^^r  r.  N . .' .  Oc  i. 
ti7.  ISli 

Kd  wa re  Bn : ' f  y .  > ,^rr  H »•' .^ r  n  Y *  F eb . 

1  S:Vv:  arr:  re.'.  K  .■ : . t  a  —  '•  n"^T  . 

Mrs.  RiTfy  Cf*-."^  .nc  i-.i.:  ^^r.v  :  ,-.rr. 
Houior.  Mn.  .\  ..c-  1  v  >  I  ■• 

^^mne;  N.  CiiSir,  Vi^.'.  rir.  O.-.  :-:■-:. 
Casenov\a  N.  Y  Ajij:.  IC.  iSiS.  v  :  :.^.-•.- 
e^  B;>9ior  IV.v  1 ;.  IS.T.:  i*rr.v;'..  :-;.:•.- 
)v:.r.  Apr.',  i;..  IVv. 

rifcinfiol.:  N    \  ..  b.i-r  S..-;  :-..-\  \  \.  vV;. 

Anr».>f    S.    r.vikf.    bo-r    Ti;.r..'':'-v     ,> 
IVc.  1.  "^lO:  pj.  Sr.-fce,.  Sosr.-ir   Tip.-     i4. 
1  >.^v:  arr  vi*,'    ] ^ .^r- ,v i :  i .     An-.    ' . ..    . >. .? 

M»»   r,v»kr   .  •   •o::,-  V.^i.-riv.   bo-r. 

ISK^;  en»S;.S^7»r.  B;is: -»r  'iVc.  14.  .>;^  .. 

M**  .'^.ibn'S.ir     lo5>N     ]!,\;.    Wr.-pp- 
N.  U..  brt-r   Sr.'cstm"^    \.   )i    -        <•>:! 
Hi^"t*M    O   K  nRn.-i.  S.^-r  <"i-opr  w  i,-t   ^"•;. 

'•4     i:\V  .  arriv^'.    V  Mmeri     Ks.nu.   • 


Mrs.  Knapp  (Charlotte  Clote, 
Greenwich  Cl  May  2d.  ISia 

Edwin  Locke,  bom  FiuwiUian 
June  IS.  1SI8:  embarked  Baston 
14.  1S:)6:  arrived  \Vaia!ua  —  183 

Mrs.  Locke  i  Martha  L.  RovelL 
Cornish  N.  H.  Nor.  9.  IS  J  2. 

Charles  McDonald.  HolmeibiD 
b^rn  East^n  Pa.  Dec.  i^.  IS  12:  en 
ed  B^strtn  Dec.  14,  15^3:  urived  1 
na  —  1S:C 

Mr«.  McDonali  Harriet  T.  Hi 
born  New  Yi-rk  C:ty  Dec. (I.  IS16L 

Bethue!  M  irin.  Best  3D  N.  Y- 
Orar.tre  N.  J.  A  J?,  "i?.  IfJS:  eml 
KoM-'n  Dec.  14.  ;jO0»:  airiTed  Kal 
— 1?37. 

Mrs.  Ma*  n  L:u'*a  Cark.'  ben 
eate'es  N.  Y.  yar^:;  S.  l>iri. 

Wiiiia.v.  S.  Van  Djree,  Gtwn 
N.  Y.:  born  Han:":rd  N.  Y.  .Tan.  19 
eTibtirKe*:  B>>g::r.  r»rc.  14.  l>96;a 
Kaawa'.oa  J->  U\  1<^7. 

Mrs.  Va:^  i»jLee  Or^'.  Hobaxtt 
Ho-^c-rN.  Y  Feb.  3.  1^14, 

Abncr  \V::cax.  :.:rr.  Harvinlf 
Apr::  11^.  :>.«?:  frbLrked  BofflM 
14.  l^>jl:  trrivei  Hil?  —  1$37. 

Mrs.  \V:rrj[  Lisry  E.Hart.>» 
Cu:  br-.Ti  Cti'--?  N.  Y.  Nor.  17,  131 

Ma-; a  Ori?n.  bnrr;  Philadelpk 
Ti-^.  1",  I7r'i.;  r.Tibarkec  Beaton 
;x  l5ki7  :  LTT.vez  \Vl.— ea.  Kaoai  Ji 

LidifcB-c^n.  b:»r2  WHton  ?I- 
"7>.  :  eif/rifc-kec  B.~#::<n  IV;.  5* 
Lrr.rei  \VL/.ukc  Jcy  IS.  1S3S. 

Mtrr-.fc  M.  >rr.::i  Trurton  5 
:«:»rr.  P..:-'.r.r"^«n  N.  Y.  — :  etnl 
y..>s::-:  De:.  34.  If^C:    arriredKi 


^::• 


:S37. 


«.:-Tr  Aortic 4 — 133o — 152 
>  .-     ,,— Bu:n»  Ayrc*  1539—1 

.V..v«,''i»»fl"-lfJ6. 

.*:•".:.  f   Br.r'Htrr..  b.^rsNew  Ma: 


.  t 


".rii  Aij.i.  *f-  I'^ii:  enjbar^ed  J 
,;  «  i.*  :  LT-.Ki'L  Biien»  Anwi  O 
■s2-  .  •^'Ti.-'ier  viL  Chii*. Ldma, eic 
i*  •■_>'if-.  .  -0  enseL  Ju\v  4. 1536. 

-  \-e.'  RjM^ii.T?  Ayrrf  Oci.  d«,l§3 
:..-iie*.  Sof«:..  rr.»eAseL  Iiet,  13^  18 

-<^.--_'<ri'».  Cnrme-  1>IJ*— IS 
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ed  Clay  1635—1839 ;  Running 
J35— 1836. 

ike  Aris9U5iflpi:— Dwijrht  1821 
i  1839 ;  Mulberry  l&iS,  trans- 
Fairfield  1829 :  Forks  of  Illi- 
;  transferred  to  Park  Hill  183a 

Musionaries. 
[ingsbury — see  Choctaws. 
8.  Williams,      do. 
S.  Butrick,  bom  Windsor  Ms. 
L7&9;  departed  Boston  Nov.  13, 
redBrainerd  Jan.  3,  1818,  Car- 
33;  Hiffhtower— 18-27,   Car- 
.—  1830,   Brainerd   May   10, 
ight  March—  18311, 
itrick  (Elizabeth  Proctor,)  bom 
b.  Feb.  1,  1783;  arrived  Hi^h- 
K  14,   18^ ;  married  April  29, 

yl,  Wilkesbarre  Pa.;  bom  Dan- 
Jet.  23,  1770;  departed  Phila- 
ov.  10,  1817;  arrived  Brainerd 
118,   Willstown  May  22,  1824; 

18,  1828. 

>yt(E8ther  Booth,)  Wilkesbarre 
I  Southbury  Ct  Jan.  18,  1774  ; 
April  —  1834;  released. 
a    Chamberlain,    Wilkesbarre 

Newbury  Vt.  Feb.  20,  1791 ; 
IVUkesbarre  Nov.  24,  1817;  ar- 
inerd  March  10,  1818,  Wills- 
ch  28,  1823 ;  visited  U.  States 
1838— 

Chamberlain  (Flora  HoytJ 
ire  Pa.;  born  Danbury  Ct.  July 

Finney,  bom  Harvard  Ms.  — 
iduated  D.  C.  1815,  departed 
I  Vl  Au«r.30, 1811);  arrived  El- 
,1820;  visited  Arkansas  July  1, 
ived  Dwight  May  10,  1S21 ; 
I  13,1829. 

Pinney  (Susanna  Washburn,) 
dolph  Vl  — ,  died  Jan.  —  ia*«. 
I  Washburn,  born  Randolph  Vt. 
1793;  graduated  U.  V.  1817; 
Randolph  Oct.  7,  1618;  arrived 
.  3,  1820;  visited  Arkansas  Ju- 
20;  arrived  Dwight  May  10, 
lited  U.  States  April  14 —  Dec. 

/'ashburn  (Abigail  Woodward,) 
dolph  Vt  Aug.  22,  1797. 
Butler,  M.  I).,  New  Marlboro' 
I  Norfolk  Ct.  June  11,  1794;  de- 
>ct.  —  1820;  arrived  Brainerd 
1821,  Creek  Path  May  7, 1824, 
ilay  1,  1826;  arrested  by  the 
juard  July  7,  1831  ;  sentenced 
»nitentiary  Sept.  ItJ,  18;J2;re- 
the  governor  Jan.  14,  1833; 
rainerd  Feb.  I'l,  \Q3i;  visited 
I  April   16— Oct  13,  1834;  ar- 


rived Red  Clay  Sept  la  1835 ;  ordained 
April  —  1838 ;  arrived  Dwight  June  10^ 
1839. 

Mrs.  Butler  (Esther  Post,)  bom  South 
Canaan  Ct  Sept  15, 1798 ;  died  Haweis 
Nov.  21,  1829. 

Mrs.  Butler  (Lucy  Ames,)  bom  Grot* 
on  Ms.  April  25,  1793 ;  arrived  Brainerd 
Nov.  7, 1827  ;  married  Aug.  14,  183a 

William  Potter,  born  Lisbon  Ct  — 
17fH3;  departed  Nov.  1,1820;  arrived 
Creek  Path  Jan.  19,  1821;  visited  U. 
States  July  —  1837— June  —  1831^,  ar- 
rived Dwight  June  10, 1839. 

Mrs.  Potter,  (Laura  Weld)  Hampton, 
Ct;  bom  Braintree  Vt  Oct.  12,  1600. 

Samuel  A.  Worcester,  Peacham  Vt; 
born  Worcester  Ms.  Jan.  18, 1798 ;  grad- 
uated U.  V.  1819,  Andover  1823;  depart- 
ed Boston  Aug.  31,  1825;  arrived  Brai- 
nerd Oct  21,  1825,  New  Echota,  Nov. 

—  1827 ;  arrested  by  tlie  Georgia  guard 
July  7,  1831 ;  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary Sept.  IG,  1832;  released  by  the 
governor  Jan .  14, 1833 ;  arrived  Brainerd 
March  15, 1834 ;  Arkansas  May  29, 1835, 
Park  Hill  Dec.  2,  1836. 

Mrs.  Worcester  (Ann  Orr,)  bom  Bed- 
ford N.  H.  Sept  21,  1799. 

Marcus  Palmer,  M.  D.  Whiteplains  N. 
Y.  ;  born  Greenwich  Ct  April  24,  1795; 
departed  New  York  April  20,  1820;  ar- 
rived Union  Feb.  18,  1821,  Harmony  — ; 
arrived  Cherokees  Feb.  1828,  Fairfield 
Nov.  —  1829 ;  ordained  —  1830;  visited 
U.  Stales  Oct  1839—. 

Mrs.  Palmer  (Clarissa  Johnson,)  Col- 
chester Ct;  departed  New  York  April 
20,  1820;  arrived  Union  Feb.  18,  1821; 
married  Aug.  24,  1824;  visited  U. 
States  April  4,  died  Granville  O.  Sept 
8,  1835. 

Mrs.  Palmer  (Jerusha  Johnson,)  bom 
Colchester  Ct.  Oct  14,  1804:  arrived 
Fairfield  Jan.  3,  1833 ;  married  Feb.  7, 
1S3G. 

John  Thompson,  Kin^boro*  N.  Y.; 
born  —  1800  ;  graduated  M.  C.  1827;  de- 
parted New  York  Dec.  10, 1828 ;  arrived 
Carmel  Jan.  23,  1829;  Hightower  Sept 

—  18:10;  Brainerd  July  1,  1831 ;  arrest- 
ed  by  Georgia  guard  July  8,  1831;  re- 
turned Apru  4,  released  Aug.  28,  1832. 

Mrs.  Thompson  (Ruth  B.  Johnson,) 
Shoreham  Vt 

Jesse  Lockwood,  New  Haven Cr^  born 
North  Salem  N.  Y.  Nov.  11, 1802;  grad- 
uated W.  C.  1830,  New  Haven  1833;  de- 
parted  New  York  Oct  18, 1833;  arrived 
Dwight  Jan.  25,  1834;  died  July  11, 
1834. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  (Cassandra  Sawyer ^\ 

Gloucester  Ms. ;  born  Uenm^^t  Is.  "^^ 


\ 
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June  34;  1800;  returned  April  14, 1835; 
released. 

Missionary  Phynicians. 

George  L.  Weed,  M.  D.—  see  Creeks. 

Roderick  L.  Dodge,  M.  D.,  bom  Hart- 
land  Vt  Seit.  7,  1K)8  ;  arrived  Creeks 
Dec.24,1834,Dwight—; visited  U.Stntes 
Oct.  —  1837— Oct.  —  1838;  released 
Sept  24,  1839. 

Mrs.    Dodge    (Emeline    Bradshaw,) 

Montpelier  Vt;  born  Rockingham   Vt. 

Nov.  4,  1812;    arrived   Dwjght  Dec. — 

1835 ;  married  Montj)elier  Aug.  2*2, 1838. 

Assistant  Mimonanes. 

Moody  Hall,  born  Cornish  N.  H.  Dec. 
1,  1781);  departed  New  York  Jan.  iW, 
1817;  arrived  Brainerd  March  7,  1SI7, 
Carmel  Nov.  22,  181!);  returned  March 
23,  1826;  released. 

Mrs.  Hall  (Isabella  Murray,)  born 
LansingburghN.  Y.  April  25,  171)2. 

Abijah  Conger,  born  Rockaway  N.  J. 
May  4,  1782;  departed  Sept.  30,  arrived 
Brainerd  Nov.  'I'l,  1811);  returned  Nov. 
25,  1822;  released. 

Mrs. -Conger,  Rockaway  N.  J.;  born 
Bridgehampton  L.  I. 

John  Vail,  Rockaivay  N.  J.  born  Han- 
over N.  J.  Oct  9,  1788;  departed  Sept. 
90,  arrived  Brainerd  Nov.  11,  1819;  visit- 
ed United  States  Dec.  4, 1821— March  6, 
1822;  released  June  18,  1839. 

Mrs.  Julia  Vail,  Rockaway  N.  J.  born 
Hancock  N.  J.  April  1,  1789. 

John  Talmage,  Rockaway  N.  J ;  de- 

rarted  Sept.  30,  arrived  Brainerd  Nov. 
I,  1819;  returned  May  25,  1820. 

Mrs.  Talmage  ( —  Conger,)  Rocka- 
way N.  J. 

James  Orr,  Sumner  Hill  N.  Y.;  born 
Honcock  N.  H.  May  19,  1791 ;  departod 
New  York  April  13,  arrived  Dwight  July 
23,  1820. 

Mrs.  Orr  (Minerva  Washburn,)  born 
Randolph  Vt;  departed  Aug.  30,  1819; 
arrived  Elliot  Jan.  3,  1820,  Dwight  May 
10,  married  Nov,  18, 1821. 

Jacob  Hitchcock,  born  Brimficid  Ms. 
Sept  7,  1702;  departed  March  5,  arriv- 
ed Dwight  July  23,  1820. 

Mrs.  1  lite licock  (Nancy  Brown,)  Mon- 
son  Ms  ;  born  Easlbury  Ct.  Jan.  ll>,  1791; 
arrived  Dwight  Dec.  22,  nuirried  Dec. 
25,  1821. 

Daniel  Hitchcock,  born  Brimfield  Ms. 
Sept  22,  1795;  departed  Sept.  1,  died 
Washington  Pa.  Oct  1, 1821. 

John  C.  Ellsworth,  Greensboro'  Vt.; 
born  Chatham  Ct  Feb.  22, 1793  ;  depart- 
ed Sept.  25,  arrived  Brainerd  Nov.  24, 
1821,  Haweis  April  24,  1823,  Brainerd 
April  —  1824;  returned  May  9,  183(i; 
releued  Ua.  10, 1837. 


Mrs.  Ellsworth  (Elixa  Tolnnr,)  bon 
Greensboro'  Vt.  Dec  25,  171)5. 

Henry  Parker,  bom  Litchfield  Ct 
March  22,  1791;  arrived  Brainerd  Dec. 
19,  1821 ;  released  July  31,  Tetnmed  Oct 
1,  1832. 

Mr!>.  Parker  (Philena  Griffin,)  bon 
Simsbury  Ct  Feb.  10,  1792. 

Erastus  Dean,  born  Bristol  Vt.  May 
13,  1798 ;  arrived  Brainerd  Jan.  12, 1822; 
returned  July  —  1825 ;  released. 

Mrs.  Dean  (Sarah  Coleonan,)  Montpe- 
lier  Vt,  born  Byfiold  Ms.  Sept  23, 17U6; 
returned  July  —  1825;  died  Newborjr- 
port  May  21,  182a 

Sylvester  Ellis,  bom  Randolph  Vt  Jih 
ly  2*>,  1798 ;  arrived  Brainerd  April  10, 
1822,  Willstown  May  22,  1824;  reton- 
cd  Oct.  9,  1832;  released. 

Mrs.  Ellis  (Sarah  Hoyt,)  Bra]nerd;bofn 
Danbury  Ct  Oct  11, 1794. 

Ainsworth  E.  Blunt,  born  AmhentN. 
H.  Feb.  22,  1800;  departed  Boston 
March  3,  arrived  Brainerd  April  13, 
1822,  Candy's  Creek  Aug.  2G,  1837;  re- 
leased June  18,  1839. 

Mrs.  Blunt  (Harriet  Ellsworth,)  Greenh 
boro*  Vt;  born  Chatham  Ct  Sept.  25, 
1790;  arrived  Brainerd  Nov.  24,1821; 
married  Nov.  17,  1822. 

Isaac  Proctor,  born  Ipswich  M&  Ma? 
6,  1784;  arrived  Brainerd  Oct.  11, 1822, 
Hightower  March  25,  1823,  -Carmel 
March  18, 182(>,  Amohee  July  1, 1831; 
released  June  4,  returned  Sept.  1833. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Proctor,  West  Blocmfield 
N.  Y. 

Frederic  Ellsworth,  Greensboro'  Vt; 
born  —  1795;  arrived  Brainerd  Oct  90, 
1822,  Haweis  April  22,  1824;  returned 
April  —  1826;  released. 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  (—  Coleman,)  Montpe- 
lier  Vt. 

David  Ganfe— sec  Choctaws. 

William  Holland,  bora  Belchertown 
Ms.  Feb.  7, 1798 ;  departed  Sept  22,  ar- 
rived Brainerd  Nov.  20,  1633,  Candy's 
Creek  Nov.  17,1824;  returned  July — 
ISt'H;  released. 

*  Mrs.  Holland  (Electa  Hopkins,) 
Pcncham  Vt.;  born  Hanover  N.  H.  May 
9,  1797. 

Josiah  Hemmingwav,  Windsor  Ms.; 
born  —  1793;  anived  Brainerd  Nov.  20, 
1823;  Carmcl  —  182G;  returned  July  — , 
released  Aug.  12,  1830. 

Asa  Hitchcock,  Brimfield  Ms.;  bom 
Homer  N.  Y.  Aug.  3,  1800;  departed 
Nov.  18,  1823;  arrived  Dwight  May  4, 
1824;  visited  U.  States  March  —  1828 
—Oct  —  182V);  released  June  4,  return^ 
ed  Nov.  —  1839. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  (Sophronia  Sumner,) 
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er  Ms.;  died    Dwight  March  3, 

.  Hitchcock  (Lucy  Morse,)  born 
ar  Ms.  July  29,  1795;  arrived 
It  Oct.  27,  1829. 

luel  Wisner,  Granville  O.;  bom  — 
arrived  Majhew  July  21,  1821, 
t  March  —  1825;  released  Sept 
30. 

.  Wisner  (Judith  Frissell,)  born 
fs.  1800 ;  departed  Sept.  —  1820  ; 
I  Mayhew  June  11, 1821 ;  married 
1822 ;  died  Dwight  Aug.  24, 1829. 
ael  Newton,  born  Woodbridge 
L  1,  1792;  departed  Feb.  19,  ar- 
farmony  Aug.  8,   1821,  Dwight 

-  1828,  Forks  of  Illinois  Feb.  2, 
released  Oct  9,  1838. 

Newton  (Mrs.  Seely — MaryH. 
thy,)  born  Rockaway  N.  J.  1802 ; 
jd  New  York  March  7,  arrived 
oy  Aug.  8,  1821;  married  June 
t;  died  Forks  of  Illinois  March  30, 

,  Newton  (Mrs.  Joslyn,) — see  M. 

Choctaws ;  married  Forks  of  Illi- 
ily  27,  1835. 

iam  H.  Manwaring,  Granville  O.; 
forwich  Ct  —  1804 ;  arrived  Car- 
pril  22,  1825 ;  returned  April  3, 
released. 

aer  Bosworth,  Stow's  Square  N. 
n  1794;  departed  Aug.  31,  arrived 
Path  Nov.  5, 1825 ;  returned  April 
8;  released. 

Bosworth. 

J  Femal,  born  Nottingham  N.  H. 
t,  1S02;  arrived  Brainerd  —  1826; 
id  —  1830. 

Femal,  died  Brainerd  Oct.  13, 

n  Gray,  Oxford  N.  Y.;  born  — 
leparted  Feb.  24,  arrived  Dwight 
6,  1829;  released  May  —  1831  — 

-  1833;  died  June  25,  1837. 

1  F.  >\  heeler,  arrived  Park  Hill 
5. 

Wheeler, 
ry   K.   Copeland,  Dwight;    born 
iry  Vt;  appointed  June  18,  1839. 

Copeland  (Abigail  H.Rice,) born 
lam  Ms.  Oct.  23,  1805. 
1  Stetson,  born  Kingston  Ms. 
30,  1783;  departed  JSept.  1,  arriv- 
ght  Dec.  22,  1821. 
r  Hutchinson— see  Mrs.  Howes, 
ws. 

lia  Sawyer,  Rindge  N.  H.;  born 
urg  Ms.  May  4,  1792;  arrived 
rd  Nov.  20,  1823,  New  Echota 
J,  1829,  Running  Waters  Jan. — 
visited   U.  States  July  —1836  — 

-  1837;  arrived  Dwight  — . 
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Cynthia  Thrall,  born  Windsor  Ct. 
Dec.  13, 1791 ;  departed  May  10, 1825; 
arrived  Dwight  July  28, 1825;  died  Aug. 
17, 1834. 

Erminia  Nash,  Lowville  N .  Y.;  bora 
Cummington  Ms.  Oct  12, 1801  ;  depart- 
ed Aug.  31,  arrived  Creek  Path  Nov.  5, 
1825;  visited  U.  States  July  —  1837— 
June  —  1839;  arrived  Dwight  June  10, 
1839. 

Delight  Sargent,  Pawlet  Vt;  born  — 
1800;  arrived  Brainerd  Nov.  7,  1827, 
Red  Clay  June  —  1836;  released  May 
16,  1837. 

Nancy  Thompson,  Blount  co.  Ten.; 
born  Washington  co.  Va.  March  20, 
1792;  arrived  Haweis  —  1826,  Wills- 
town  March  —  1833,  Park  Hill  — . 

Hannah  Kelly,  bom  Amesbury  Ms. 
July  24,  1783;  arrived  Brainerd  Nov.  7, 
1827;  Candy's  Creek—  1828;  released 
May  17,  1830. 

Catherine  Fuller,  bora  Fitchburg  Mb. 
Sept  22, 1801 ;  departed  New  York  Dec. 
16, 1828 ;  arrived  Candy's  Creek  Feb.  6, 
Haweis  Dec.  20, 1829,  Brainerd  March 
1, 1834 ;  returned  May  9, 1836;  released 
Aug.  27,  1838. 

Flora  Post,  arrived  Haweis  Dec.  1, 
1829;  released  April  10,  1832. 

Esther  Smith,  Royalton  Vt.;  born  Har- 
risburg  N.  Y.  July  25,  1806;  arrived 
Dwight  Dec.  22, 1832. 

Sarah  A.  Palmer,  appointed  Dec.  12, 
1837  ;  released  Aug.  7, 1838. 

Theresa  M.  Bissell,  Randolph  Vt;  ar- 
rived Dwight  Jan.  10, 1839. 

CHICKASAWS — 1827 — 35. 

[Commenced  in  Jan.  1821  by  the  Sy- 
nod of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  by 
whom  it  was  transferred  to  the  Board  in 
Dec.  1827.] 

Stations, 

Monroe   1821-30;  Tokshish  —  1835 ; 
Martyn  —  1833  ;  Caney  Creek  —  1833; 
Tipton  CO.  Ten.  1833—35. 
Missionaries, 

Thomas  C.  Stuart,  arrived  Monroe— 
1821;  visited  U.  States  April— 1829; 
Nov.— 1830;  arrived  Tokshish—;  releas- 
ed Feb.  10, 1835. 

Mrs.  Stuart. 

Wm.  C.  Blair,  departed  — 1823;  arriv- 
ed Martyn  — ;  released  Dec.  29,  1830. 

Mrs.  Blair. 

Hugh  Wilson,  born  Iredell  co.  N.  C. 
March  16,  1794;  graduated  N.  J.  C. 
1820,  Princeton—;  departed  Oct  6. 1822; 
arrived  Caney  Creek — ;  visited  U. States 
Nov.  8,'l 830— March  12,  1831;  arrived 
Tipton  CO.  Ten.  Dec— \^2!5lv  t^\««A^^ 
June  2  1835. 


Mn.  Wilson  (Eth&linda  Hall,}  bora 
Iiedell  CO.  N.  C.  Dec.  20, 1794. 

James  Holmes,  bom  CulialePa.  Aug. 
21,18UI;  graduated  Dick.  C.  1833; de- 
parted Aiig.~l8!Mi  arrived  Tokshiah— ; 
Tisited  U.  States  OcL— 182!)— Oct.— 
1830;  atrived  Martyo  Jan.— 1831;  ralca*- 
«d  Jan.  3»,  1833. 

Mrs.  Holmes  (Sftrah  A.  Van  Wage- 
nen,)  Newark  N.  J.; deputed— 18% 
Atsiilanl  Munonarits. 

Pmdence  Wilson,  bom  Iredell  co. 
N.  0—1793;  departed  OcL  6, 1822;  ar- 
rived  Caney  Creek — .Tipton  co.  Ten. 
Nov.— 1838;  died  April  14,  1836. 

Emeline  H.Richmond,  arrived  Hart; n 
—1835;  rel«aaed  Jan  39,  IB33. 

CHOCTIWS — 1819. 

SlalioHi. — East  of  ike  Miuiuippi;-^ 
Etiot  1816—33;  Mayhttw  1830— i33; 
Bethel  1831-37:  Emmaua  1833-33; 
Goshen  1833-33;  Aiikhunnsh  18S4— 
31;  Hachah  1824— 36;  BokitDnnuh  1835 
— 37;  Yoknokchaya  1826—33;  Hebron 
1837-33. 

Wal  of  the  Misiinippi; — Betliaban 
1833—37;  Wbeclock  1832;  Clear  Creek 
1833—37;  BakTuklo  1S34—3C;  Bethel 
1834-37;  Pine  Ridjra  1S35;  Greenfield 
1836;  StDckbridge  1^;  Mountain  Fork 
1837;  Good  Water  1837. 
Mistionaries. 
Cvras  Kingsbury,  bora  Alsteid 
N.  H.  No».  23,  1786;  ^radjnted  B.  U. 
1812,  Andover  1815;  viaited  Cherokeea 
Sept.— 1816;  arrived  Brainerd  Jan.   13, 

1817,  Elliot  Juno  37,  1318,  Mayhew 
Nov.  20, 1830;  visited  U.  States  Sept.— 
1835— Feb.— 1836;  arrived  Pine  Ridge 
Feb.  35, 1836. 

Mn.  Kingsbury  (Sarah  B.  Varnum,) 
DracutMs.;  departed  Salem  Nov.  30, 
married  New  Orleans  Dec.  24, 1818;  ar- 
rived Elliot  Feb.  1,  1819;  died  Mayhew 
Sept.  15, 1823. 

Mis.  Kingsbury  [Electa  May)  bora 
Goahen  Ma.  March  13,  1783;  arrived 
Mayhew  Dec.  13,  1833;  married  May 
10,1824. 

Loring  S.  WUIiama,  Salisbury  N.  Y.; 
bom  Pownal  Vt.  June  28,  1796;  depart- 
ed Salisbury  Dec.  18,  181li;  arrived 
Brainerd  March  7, 1817,   Eliot  June  27, 

1818,  Bethel  Oct  G,  1821,  Aiikbunnah 
—1827;  ordained  Morch  27,  1830;  via- 
ited U.  States  April  1— Nov.  35,  1831; 
arrived  Betbabara  July  12, 1832;  releaa- 


Salitbiiry   N.  V.;  born  Winchester  CL 
Oct  20,  179i 
Joel  Wood,  born  GreenfieU  N.  Y. 


Ang.  16, 1796;  deputed  April  7,  urived 
Eliot  Sept.  23,  1831^  released  April  S, 
1830— Oct.  15,  1833;  ordained  Albany 
N.  Y.  Feb.  6,  arrived  Tnscuura  Nov.  15, 
1833,  Pine  Ridge  Feb.— 1835,  Green- 
field HBy—I836;returQed  April  26,  le- 
leased  Sept,  34, 1839. 

Mrs.  Wood  (Clarian  H.  WUliu^) 
born  Horpersfield  N.  Y.  Nov.  31,  IB09. 
Alfred  Wright,  bom  Colombia  Ct 
March  1,1788;  greduatedW.  a  1813, 
Andover  1814;  arrived  Uayhew  April 
25,1821,  Goshen  Aug.  1,  182%  Tinted 
U.  Sutea  Oct.  27,  ISSO-^an.  7,  IS^ 
arrived  Wheelock  Sept.  14, 1633. 

Un.  Wright  [Harriet  Bunce,)  Charier- 
ton  S.  C;  arrived  Goshen  Jonc  IS,  ISIS. 
Cyrus  Byington,  born  Stockbridge  Ms. 
March  11,  1793,  graduated  AndDftr 
1819;  departed  Sept— 1831^  anirad  Eliot 
April  17, 1821,  Aiikhnnnnh — 183^  n> 
ited  U.  States  Aprit—Dec. — 18V;  ct- 
dained  Cincinnati  Oct.  4,  1837;  anired 
Yobnokchaja  March  I,  1839;  viaited  D. 
States  April-Nov.— 1835;  airived  Sbick- 

Mrs.  Byington  (Sophia  Nye,)  Marietta 
O.;  married  Dec.  19, 1837. 


Manafield  Ct  Sept.  34, 1' 

M.  C.  1818,  Andover  1831; 

Oct  — ,  arrived  Miyhew  Dec.  13,  ISO; 

died  Sept.  11,1824. 

Mre.  Moaeley  (Sarah  Cortiail  bora 
Hanover  N.  H.  June  1,  1733;  returned 
March  19,  1828;  released, 

Harrison  Allen,  Indiistr;  He.;  bora 
Chilm&rk  Ms.  April  26,  17^  gtitdnated 
B.  C.  1824,  Andover  182^  departed 
Boston  Dec.  1, 1B29;  arrived  Eliot  Jan. 
26, 1830;  died  Aug.  19, 1831. 

Mrs.  Allen  (Nancy  Bameo,]  Wilming- 
tun  Ms.;  returned  Jane  14,  1831;  n- 
leaaed  May  5, 1635. 

Henry  R.  Wilson,  Shippensburg  Pa.; 
burn  Belldbnt  Pa.  June  10,  1808;  giad- 
unteiiJeC.  C.  1828;  departed  New  York 
Nnv.  1,  arrived  Dwight  Dec.  22,  1832, 
Bok  Tuklo  Feb— 1834; visitcdU. States 
June— Nov.— 1S34;  released  May  I,lS3a 

Mrs.  Wilson  {Sanh  BesUy,)  born 
Nowlon  Pa.  March— 1822;  arrived  Bok 
Tulilo  Dec— ISJ-I;  died  July  18,  1235. 

John  R.  Agnew,  graduated  P.  C — ; 
appointed  Aug.  15,1833;  arrived  Wheel- 
ock—;  returned  April— -1836;  released. 

Ebenezer  Hotchkin,  Richmond  Ma.; 
bom — 1803;  arrived  Goehen  Nov.  15, 
1838,  Clear  Creek  Jan.— 1833,  Good 
Water— 1837. 


n,l«t%-,mBxn«4— 1831. 
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Missionary  Physician, 
lliam  W.  Pride,  M.  D.,  Cambridge 
;  arrived  Eliot  Aug.  I,  1819,  May- 
Oct  20,  1820;  released  Dec.  17, 
returned  March  18,  182G. 
u  Pride  (Hannah  Thacher,)  born 
rd  Pa.— 1800;  departed  Sept  — 
arrived  Eliot  March  19,  1821; 
Mi  June  12,  1822. 

Assistant  Missionaries. 
es  V.  Williams,  Salisbury  N.  Y.; 
Whitestown  N.  Y.  April  (5,  1799; 
d  Eliot  Jan.  18,  died  Sept.  6, 1819. 
I.  Williams  (Judith  Chase,)  born 
ih  N.  H.— 1787;  departed  Salem 
»,  1818;  arrived  Eliot  Feb.  1, 
id  July  4, 1819;  died  Oct.  13, 1821. 
BT  Kanouse,  Rockaway  N.  J.;  bom 
I;  departed  New  York  June  15, 
d  Eliot  Aug.  29,  returned  Oct.  5, 
released. 

Q  G.  Kanouse,  Rockaway  N.  J.; 
jdd  New  York  June   15,  arrived 
Aug.  29,  1618;  returned  Aug.  30, 
released, 
u  Kanouse. 

les  Jewell,  Chenango  co.  N.  Y.; 
ed  New  York  June  15,  arrived 
Aug.  29,  1818,  Emmaus  Dec.  10, 
returned  April  2,  released  June  4, 

I  Jewell. 

ic  Fisk,  Holden  Ms.;  bom— 1790; 

d  Eliot  Aug.l,   1819;  died  Sept. 

620. 

ion  Dyer,    Ashfield  Ms.;   arrived 

July  1,  1820;  returned  March  19, 

releassQ 

I.  Dyer,  died  Eliot  Feb.  3, 1822. 
thariah  Howes,  Ashfield,  Ms,;  ar- 
Eliot  July  1,  1820;  returned  June 
32;  released  Jan.  15,  1833. 
rs.  Howes  (Lucy  Hutchinson,) 
5boro'  N.  H.;  arrived  Brainerd  Nov. 
123,  May  hew  May  18,  1824;  mar- 
(ov.  1825. 

n  Smith,  Goshen  Ms.;  born— 1780; 
Led  Sept.  13,   1820;   arrived   Eliot 
I  20,  1821;  released  Jan.  15,  1833. 
J.  Smith  ( — Putney,)  Goshen,  Ms. 
vin  Cushman,  Goshen  Ms.;  born — 

departed  Sept.  13,  1820;  arrived 
ew  March  .3, 1821,  Hebron  Dec.  15, 
released  Jan.  15,  1833. 
8.  Cushman  (Laura  Bardwell,) 
m  Ms.;  born  Ijelchertown — 1782. 
jab  Bardwell,  Goshen  Ms.;  born 
ertown  Ms.  June  7,  1786;  departed 
13,  1820;  arrived   Eliot  May  14, 

Goshen  Oct.  10,  1823;  released 
K,  1833. 

3.  Bardwell  (Lavina  Howes,)  Ash- 
Ms. 


William  Hooper,  Berwick  Me.;  bom 
—1794;  departed  Sept— 1820;  arrived 
Mayhew  March  3,  1821,  Eliot— 1827; 
died  Sept  3,  1828. 

Mrs.  Hooper  (Vina  Everett,)  Frances- 
town  N.  H.;  born  Dedham  Ms. — 1794; 
arrived  Mayhew  March  21,  1823;  died 
June  3,  1825. 
Mrs.  Hooper  (Eliza  FairbankB,|  Frank- 
lin Ms.;  departed — 1827;  marriea  March 
28,  1828;  released  Dec.  21, 1831. 

Samuel  Wisner — see  Cherokees. 

David  Remington,  Buffalo  N.  Y. ; 
departed  Nov.  29, 182 1; arrived  Mayhew 
March  G,  1822;  returned  Jan.  16,  1823; 
released. 

Mrs.  Esther  Remington,  New  York 
City. 

Philo  P.  Stewart,  Pawlet  Vt.;  born— 
1799;  departed  Oct  31,  1821;  arrived 
Mayhew  Jan.  3, 1822;  visited  U.  States 
March  9,  1825—  Nov.— 1827;  returned 
April  2,  released  Aug.  30, 1830. 

Mrs.  Stewart  (Eliza  Capen,)  Pittsford 
Vt;  arrived  Mayhew  Nov. — 1827. 

Stephen  B.  Macomber,  Chatauque  co. 
N.  Y.;  bora— 1796;  departed  Feb.  19, 
arrived  Bethel  May  28,  1823;  returned 
March  20, 1828;  dismissed. 

Mrs.  Macomber,  Westfield  N.  Y. 

Anson  Gleason,  Hartford  Ct;  depart- 
ed Jan. — ,arrived  Emmaus  May  3, 1828, 
Hachah  June— 1824;  visited  U.  States 
May — Dec. — 1826;  arrived  Mayhew — 
1827;  returned  April  15,  released  May 
9,1831. 

Mrs.  Gleason  (Bethiah  W.  Tracy,) 
born  Lebanon  Ct — 1803;  arrived  May- 
hew Dec— 1826. 

David  Wright,  Newport  N.  H.;bora — 
1795;  departed  Oct.— 1823;  arrived  Aiik- 
hunnuh  May — 1824;  released  Aug.  2, 
1828. 

Mrs.  Wright  (Lucinda  Washburn,) 
Monipelier  Vt;  born — 1802;  died  Nov. 
13,  1826. 

Ebenezer  Bliss,  Clarkson  N.  Y.;  bom 
Springfield  Ms.—;  departed  Oct — 1823; 
arrived  Goshen  May — 1824;  visited  U. 
States  Dec.  11,  1826— Nov.— 1827;  re- 
leased May  9, 1831. 

David  Gage,  Lyndeboro'  N.  H.;  de- 
parted Oct. —  1823;  arrived  Emmaus 
June  1,  1824;  released  Jan.  15, 1833. 

Mrs.  Gage  (Betsy  Putnam,)  Lynde- 
boro'  N.  H. 

Samuel  Moulton,  born  Bolton  Ct. 
April  16, 1801;  departed  Nov.  20,  1826; 
arrived  Goshen  Jan.  16,  1827,  Arkansas 
Dec— 1832,  Bethel  Jan.  1,  1834;  return- 
ed April  7,  released  June  13,  1837. 

Mrs.  Moulton  (Lucinda  FiQld^\  K}\i> 
iogworth  Ct.^  depax\e&— 1^^. 
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Elijah  S.  Town,  Granville  N.Y.;  born 
— 1804;  arrived  Mayhew  Nov.— 1827; 
released  Jan.  15,  1833. 

Mrs.  Town  (Hannah  E.  Cone,)  Man- 
chester Ct.;  arrived  Mayhew— 1827; 
married — 1830. 

John  Dadlev,  Richmond  Ms.;  born — 
1805;  departed  Boston  Dec.  1, 1829;  ar- 
rived Mayhew  Jan.  11,  1830;  returned 
June  1,  released  July  11, 1831. 

Matthias  Joslyn,  Royalton  Vt;  bom 
Waitsfield  Vt  Aug.  19,  1807;  departed 
Boston  Nov.  1,  arrived  Mayhew  Dec.  23, 
1830;  died  Dwight  Nov.  21, 1833. 

Mrs.  Joslyn  (Sophia  M.  Palmer,)  born 
Thetford  Vt  March  2,  1811;— see  S. 
Newton,  Cherokees. 

Abner  D.  Jones,  bom  Lisle  N.  Y. 
Sept  12,  1802;  arrived  Pine  Ridge  Dec. 
31, 1835;  Mountain  Fork— 1837. 

Mrs.  Jones  (Eunice  G*  Robinson,) 
bora  Lenox  Ms.  Feb.  2,  1804. 

Jared  Olrostead,  Homer  N.  Y.;  born 
Ridgefield  Ct.  Aug.  19, 1811;  departed 
New  York  Dec.  12, 1836:  arrived  Wheel- 
ock — . 

Peter  Auten,  Chili  N.  Y.;  bora  Ovid 
N.  Y.  Oct.  1, 1811;  departed  New  York 
Dec.  12, 1836;  arrived  Bethel — ;  released 
Jan.  30, 1838. 

Mrs.  Auten  (Lydia  Chapman,)  bora 
Fairfield  a.— 1808. 

Anna  Burnham,  Lenox  Ms.;  born — 
1781;  departed  Sept. — ,  arrived  Mayhew 
Dec.  13,  1822;  visited  U.  States  March 
19— Nov.  11,  1828;  arrived  Yoknok- 
chaya  March— 1829,  Clear  Creek— 1833. 

Eliza  R.  Buer,  Charleston  S.  C,  ar- 
rived Goshen  June  15,  1825;  returned 
Oct.  27, 1830;  released. 

Pamela  Skinner,  bom  Glastonbury 
Ct. — 1801;  arrived  Emmaus  Nov. — 
1827;  returned  June  14,  released  Aug. 
28,1832. 

Nancy  Foster,  Marietta  O.;  departed 
Dec.  29,  1827;  arrived  Yoknokchaya 
March  1,  1829;  released  July  31,  1832. 

Eunice  Clou gh,  born  Bradford  N.  H. 
—1803;  departed  Boston  Dec.  1,  1829; 
arrived  Mayhew  Jan.  11,  Aiikhunnah 
July  29,  1830,  Bethabara  Oct.  27, 1832. 
Lukfoata  July  13, 1835. 

Louisa  M.  Williams,  (daughter  of 
L.  S.  Williams,)  arrived  Bethabara  Dec. 
16,  1834;  returned  Sept  20,  1837;  re- 
leased. 

Elizabeth  A.  Merrill,  Stratham  N.  H.; 
arrived  E^agle  Town  Dec. — 1835;  return- 
ed April — 1838;  released. 

Mrs.  Barnes  (Nancv  Woodbury)  bora 
Beverly  Ms.;  departed  New  York  Dec. 
12, 1836;  arrived  Bethabara— 1837. 


CREEKS— 1832— 37. 

Missionaries* 

John  Fleming,  Mifflin  co.  Pa.;  grad- 
uated N.  J.  C.  1829,  Princeton  1832; 
arrived  Creeks  Jan.  2,  1833:  released 
March  7,  1837. 

Mrs.  Fleming  (Margaret  Scudder,) 
Kingston  N.  J. 

Missionary  Physicians. 

George  L.  Weed,  M.  D.,  bora  Cats- 
kill  N.  Y.  Jan.  30,  1800;  departed  May 
— ,  arrived  Dwight  July  28, 1825,  Union 
Feb.  5,  1828,  Creeks  May  1,  1832;  re- 
leased Feb.  25, 1834. 

Mrs.  Weed,  (Eliza  H.  I«athrop,)  bom 
Pittsfield  Ms.  March  20, 1800. 

Roderick  L.  Dodge,  M.  D.—  see 
Cherokees. 

osAGES — 1826—37. 
[Commenced  by  the  United  F(M«igB 
Missionary  Society  in  1820,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  Jane 

1826.] 

Stations.  Union  1820—36;  Harmony 
1821-36;  Hopefield  1823—36;  Boodi- 
not  1824—37. 

Missionaries. 

William  F.  Vaill,  North  GuUfordCt; 
born  Hadlyme  Ct  June  7, 1783;  grado' 
ated  Y.  C.  1806;  departed  April  14, 
1820;  arrived  Union  Feb.  Id,  1821 ;  vis- 
ited U.  States  March  20,  1826— April 
30,  1827;  returaed  May  12,  released 
Sept.  30,1834. 

Mrs.  Vail  (Asenath  Selden,)  North 
Guilford  Ct;  born  Hadlyme  Ct  Dec  28, 
1785. 

Mc^ns  Palmer— see  Cherokees. 

Nathaniel  B.  Dodge,  Underhill  Vt; 
born  Winchester  N.  H.  Jnne  6,  1781 ; 
departed  Feb.  12,  arrived  Harmony  Aug. 
8, 1821,  Boudinot  March  12, 1830 ;  visit- 
ed U.  States  Sept  17,  1832— May  26, 
ia33;  released  March  29,  1836. 

Mrs.  Dodge  (Sallv  Gale,)  Underhill 
Vt;  bornPnnceton  Ms.  July  21, 1784. 

Benton  Pixley,  East  Williamstown 
Vt;  born  Great  Barrington  Ma. —  1783; 
graduated  M.  C.  1811;  departed  New 
York  March  7,  arrived  Harmony  Aug.  8, 
1821 ,  Boudinot  Sept  —  1824 ;  released 
Jan.  3i,  1831. 

Mrs.  Pixley  (Lucia  P.  HowelU  East 
Williamstown  Vt.;  bora  Manchester 
Vt. 

William  B.  Montgomery,  born  Dan- 
ville Pa.;  departed  New  York  March  7, 
arrived  Harmony  Aug.  8, 1821,  Union 
Sept.  —  1830;  died  Hopefield  Aug.  17, 
1834. 

Mre.  Montgomery  (Harriet  Woolley,) 
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iTork  City ;  departed  March  7,  ar- 
Flarraony  Aug.  8,   1821 ;  married 

-  1827 ;  died  Union  Sept.  5, 1834. 
asa  Jones,  Woodstock  Vt;  born 
e  N.  H.  April  24,  1798 ;  departed 
5,  arrived  Harmony  Aug.  8,  1821; 
ed  Oct.  10,  1829;  released  Aug. 
6. 

.  Jones   (Roxana  Stearns,)   born 
irnham  Ms.  May  7, 1795. 
Missionary  Physician. 
corge  L.  Weed — see  Creeks. 

Assistant  Missionaries. 
Ham  C.  Requa,  bom  Mount  Pleas- 
.  Y.  —  1796 ;  departed  April  20, 
arrived  Union  Feb.  18,  1821, 
ield—  1823;  visited  U.  States 
-Dec.— 1834,  May— Dec.  — 1836; 
ed  July  —  1837;  released  May 

.  Requa  (Susan  Comstock,)  bom 
J  Ct  — 1795;  departed  New  York 

7,  arrived  Harmony  Aug.  8, 1 821 ; 
d  Oct  2,  1822;  died  June  5,  1833. 
.  Requa  (Jane  Montgomery,)  Dan- 
pa.;  arrived  Hopefield  Dec.  20, 
died  Oct.  30,  1835. 

rge  Requa,  Sinff  Sing  N.  Y.; 
[oant  Pleasant  NT  Y.  —  1798 ;  de- 
April   20,  1820;    arrived   Union 

8,  1821,  Hopefield  —  1831;  re- 
Oct.  I,  1833. 

.  Requa  (Sarah  S.  Clapp,)  Cincin- 
4  arrived  Union   Dec.  22,   1823; 
Off.  —  1826. 
.Kequa  (Mary  H.  Austin,)  Har- 

born    Waterbury   Vt.;  Jan.   19, 
married  Harmony  Oct  25, 1827, 
iel    H.  Austin,  Waterbury    Vt, 
Winchester  Ct  Feb.  2,  1778;  de- 

Peb .  9,  arrived  Harmony  Aug.  8, 
released  March  29,  1836. 

Austin  (Lydia  Hovey,)  Water- 
t  bom  Mansfield  Ct  Sep.  27, 1784. 
iham  Redfield,   born  Orange  co. 

—  1795 ;  departed  New  York  A- 
,  arrived  Union  Feb.  18, 1821  ;vis- 
.  States  April  —  July  —  1833 ; 
d  March  29, 1836. 

Redfield  (Phebe  Beach,)  New. 

N.   Y.;   departed   April   20,   ar- 

fnion  Feb.  18,  married  March  10, 

uel  B.  Bright,  Potts  Grove  Pa.; 
azareth  N.J.  Nov.  1,  1794;  de- 
Feb.  11,  arrived  Harmony  Aug. 

;  released  Dec.  16,  1834. 

Bright  (Charlotte  Stocker,)  bom 
)iaco.  Pa  June  19,  1821. 
lard  Colby,  born  Merrimac  N.  H. 
ieparted  March  15,  arrived  Har- 
fane  1,  1824;  released  Dec.  16, 


Mary  Etris,  bom  Philadelphia  Pa. 
Dec.  17, 1785;  departed  March  15,  ar- 
rived Harmony  Aug.  8,  1821 ;  released 
-^  ia36. 

Mary  B.  Choate,  Thetford  Vt;  arrived 
Harmony  May  26,  1833;  released  July 
22,1834. 

Elvira  G.  Perkins,  Thetford  Vt.;  ar- 
rived Harmony  May  26,  1833;  released 
—  1835. 

PAWNEES — 1834. 

Missionary. 

John  Dunbar,  Ware  Ms.;  bom  Palmer 
Ms.  March  7,  1804 ;  graduated  W.  C. 
1832;  departed  Ithaca  May  5,  arrived 
Grand  Pawnees  Oct  21,  1834 ;  visited 
U.  States  Sept.  —  1836—  May  —  1837. 

Mrs.  Dunbar  (Esther  Smith, )bom  Had- 
ley  Ms.  Aug.  17,  1805;  departed  Jan. 
30,  arrived  May  7, 1837. 

Missionary  Physician, 

Benedict  Satterlee,  Elmira  N.  Y.;  de- 
parted Ithaca  March  1,  arrived  Pawnees 
May  27, 1836;  died  May  10, 1837. 

Mrs.  Satterlee  (Martha  A.  Mather,) 
Fairfield  N.  Y.;  bom  July  31, 1813;  died 
Liberty  Mo.  April  30, 183a 

Assistant  Missionaries. 

Samuel  Allis,  Ithaca  N.  Y.;  bora  Con* 
way  Ms.  Sept  28,  1805;  departed  May 
5,  arrived  Pawnee  Loups  Oct.  23,  1834. 

Mrs.  Allis  (Emeline  Palmer,)  Ithaca 
N.  Y.;  born  — Ct  May  19,  1808;  de- 
parted March  1,  married  Liberty  Mo. 
April  23,  arrived  May  27, 1836. 

OREGON  INDIANS — 1835. 

Tribes. 

Kayuses  1836;  Nez  Perces  1836;  Flat 
Heads  1838. 

Missionaries. 

Henry  H.  Spalding,  Prattsburgh  N.  Y.; 
graduated  W.  R.  C.  1833 ;  departed  Feb. 
12, 1836;  arrived  Nez  Perces  Sept  1836. 

Mrs.  Spalding. 

Gushing  Eells,  born  Blandford  Ms. 
Feb.  16,  1810;  graduated  W.  C.  1834, 
E.  Windsor  1837 ;  departed  New  York 
March  19,  arrived  Aug.  29,  1838,  Flat 
Heads — . 

Mrs.  Eells  (Myra  Fairbank,)  born  Hol- 
den  Ms.  May  25,  1805. 

Asa  B.  Smith,  born  East  Williams- 
town  Vt  July  16,  1809;  graduated  M. 
C  1834,  New  Haven  1837;  departed 
March  15,  arrived  Aug.  29,  1838,  Ka- 
yuses — . 

Mrs.  Smith  (Sarah  G.  White,)  bora 
West  Brookfield  Ms.  Sept  14,  18ia 

Elkanah   Walker,  born    North  Yar- 
mouth Me.  Aug.  7,  1805;    graduated 
Bangor  1837 ;  departed  MaTch  ^^  «.mN^^ 
Aug.  29, 1838  \  Flat  Heads  — ^ 


Mrs.  Walker(Mai7  Richudaon,)  bom 
Btldiria,  He.  Apnl  I,  1811. 

Misjionary  Phyiieian. 

Marciu  Whitmin,  M.  D.,  RuHhTille 
N.  v.;  departed  on  eiplorins  taur  Harck 
14,  returned  to  U.  States  Au^.  37,  1835 
— March  1836,  arrived  Kajuaeg  SepL 
1B36. 

Mrs.  Whitmia  (Narciiu  Prentigs,) 
Amity  N.  Y.;  born  Pratiaburgh  N.  Y. 
Harch  18, 1809 ;  departed  March  3,  ar- 
rived Sept.  1, 183G. 

Asai slant  Missionariet. 

William  H.  Graj,  Ulica   N.  Y.;  bora 

—  1810;  departed  March  1,  arrired 
Sept.  1  1836;  visited  U.  States  Jan. 
1 — Au7.  31,  arrived  Nez  Perces  Aus. 
1838. 

Mr*  Gray  (Mary  A.  Dix.)  Ithaca  N. 
Y.;  bom  _  1811 ;  departed  New  York 
March  19,arrived  Aag.  Hi,  I83a 

Conielios  Rogers,  arrived  Auf.  31, 
Nei  Percei  1838. 

aioDX— 1834. 

Statmu.—Lac  qui  Parle  1835 ;  Lake 
Harriet  1835. 

MiiHonariet, 

Thomas  S.  Williatnaon,  M.  D.;  Rip- 
ley 0.,-  born  Fairforeet  S.  C.  March  IBOO, 
graduated  J.  a  1830;  explored  April  25 
— Ja)y3,1834;  departed  Ripley  April 
1,  amved  Fort  Snclling  May  16,  Lac 
qui  Parte  July  9, 1835. 

Mrs.  WilliacusoD  (Margant  Poage,) 
Ripley  O.;  born  Mason  co.  Ky.  Oct.  — 
1804. 

Jedediah  D.  Stevens,  Peterboro"  N.  Y. 
bora  —  1600 ;  arrived  Stockbrid^  Judo 

—  1329 ;  appointed  Nov.  S2, 1830 ;  ar- 
rived Sioux  May  30, 1835,  Lake  Harriet 
Sept.  —  1835;  released  Aag.  13,  1839. 

Mn.  Julia  Stevens. 

Stephen  R.  Riggs,  bora  Steubenville 
0.  March  23, 1812 ;  graduated  J.  C.  1834; 
departed  Feb.  —  27,  arrived  June  2, 


1837;  arrived  Uie  Harriet  At 
1839. 

Mrs.  Pond  [Sarah  Poage,}  Ripli 
bora  Mason  co.  £y.  May  —  180( 
patted  April  1,  arrived  Fort  So 
May  16,  Lac  qui  Parle  July  9, 
married  Nov.  1,  1837. 

Lucy  C.  Stevens,  Peterboro'  N. ' 
rived  Ha;  30,  1S35;  married  R«i 
GaviD,  Swiss  uiissionaiy  —  1839. 

Fanny  Huggins,  bora  Brown  c 
Nov.  e,  1812 }  arrived  Lac  qui  Pari* 


Sffllionj.— La  Points  1831;  Y 
Lake  1833— 3G;  Sandy  I^ke  183! 
LeechLake  1833—37;  FondoLM 
Pokeguma  1836. 

Misiionariei. 

German  Hall,  bom  WeathenAt 
April  30, 1801 ;  graduated  D.  C. 
Andover  1831 ;  departed  Jane  13; 
ed  Lft  Pointe  Aug.  30,  1831. 

Mrs.  Hall  (BctBev  Parker,)  bore 
pcrellMs-OcL  II,  1801. 

William  T.  Boutwell,  bora  Lyi* 
N.  H.  —  1S03;  pradiiatcd  D.  C 
AnilovoT  1831;  departed  June  1 
rived  Mnckioaw  July  13,  ISSl^Lal 
June  20,  IS'JU,  Leech  Lake  Oct  3, 
PokegumaAug.il,  1838. 

Mn.  Bouttrell  (Hester  Crooks,) 
Drunuuond's  Island  May  —  1817; 
ried  Fon  du  Lac  Sept.  11,  1834. 
Aisiilanl  Afiif ionarin. 

Frederic  Aver,  Uiica  N.  Y.;  born' 
Slockbridge  Ms.  OcL  II,  1803;  d 
ed  May  and  arrived  Mackinaw  Jui 
1829,  La  Poinle  Aug.  30,  1831,  Y 
Lake  Sept.  16,  1S33,  Pokeguma  A 
183G. 


Samuel  W.  Pood,  Washington  Ct.;  ar- 
rived Lake  Harriet  — ;  appointed  OcL  3, 
1837. 

Urs.  Pond  {Cordelia  Eggleston,]  Staf- 
ford N.  y.;  married  Nov.^  1838. 
Aisiitanl  Mistionariet. 

Alexander  G.  Huggins,  Clay  0.;  bora 
Lincoln  co.  N.  C.  Feb.  1^  lS02;depan- 
•d  March  26,  arrived  Fort  Snelling  May 
16,  Lac  qui  Parle  July  9, 1835. 

MiB.  Hoggins  [Ljaia  FettyjohD,)  bora 
Highland  co.  O.  SepL  2, 18l£ 

Gideon  H.  Pond,  Wufaington  CL;  ar- 
rived Lac  qui  Pule—;  appointed  Dec.  5, 


North  WilLraham  Ma.  Aug.  3,  IBOl 
Darted  July  6,  arrived  Sandy  Lake 
3,  Leech  Lake  March  6,  F 


Lac  Aug.— 1S34. 

Mrs.  Ely  (Catherine  Bisscll,) 
Sault  St.  Marie  Nov.  25,  1817,  mi 
La  Pointe,  Aug.  30, 1835. 

Joseph  Town,  Jacksonville  IH. 
parted  July  1,  arrived  La  Pointe  8( 
1834 ;  released  May  16, 1837. 

Hra.  Town  (Hannah Hill,)Chiot| 
arrived  SepL  —  1835. 

John  L.  Seymour  Plymouth  Cb 
— 1911 ;  departed  May  — ,  arrived) 
inaw  July  —  1833,  YeUow  Lako  A 
1834,  Poleguma  May  ~~  1836. 

Mrs .  Seymour  (Jane  B.  Learitt^) 
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H.,  deptited  Oct  7,  arrifed 
w  Nov.  II,  1833;  married  — 

Ue  T.  Sproat,  bom  Middleboro' 
red  La  Pointe  Sept.  —  1835; 

I  — ;  visited  U.  States  July  — 
ne  — 1838. 

Sproat  (Florantha  Thompson,) 
dJeboro'  Ms.  May  14,  1811 ;  de- 
ml  23,  arrived  June  29  1838. 
kx>ke,  bom  New  Hartford  Ct. 
9,  1794;  departed  June  l,ar- 
ckinaw  Aug.  4, 182.5,  La  Pointe 
Fon  du  Lac  May  —1836;  re- 
ly 9,  1839. 

i  Stevens,  arrived  Maumee  — , 
IT  —  1828,  La  Pointe  —1833, 
ftko  Sept.  —  1834. 

lAcnuifAir — 1826 — 37. 
lenced  by  the  United  Foreign 
rf  Society  in   1823,  and  trans- 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  1826.] 

Missionary, 

II  M.  Ferry,  graduated  U.  C. 
riTed  Mackinaw  Oct  19, 1823; 
hng.  6, 1834. 


JLuislant  Missionaries. 

Ueydenburk,  Skeneateles  N. 
U  I.  Sept  19,  1798 ;  arrived 
r  Oct.  20,  1824;  visited  U. 
§g.  —  1827— May  —  1828;  re- 
ig.6,1833. 

eydenburk   (Huldah  W.  War- 
i  Winfield  N.  Y.  Dec.  19, 1803; 
rftckinaw  May  30, 1828. 
i.   Hudson,  arrived  Mackinaw 
835;  released  April  22, 1830. 
lodson,  arrived  Mackinaw  — 

fewland,  Auburn  N.  Y.;  arrived 
w  May  30, 1828 ;  released  April 

ewland,  Auburn  N.  Y. 

ic  Ayer — see  Ojibwas. 

K  Newton,  Ashfield   Ms.;  born 

ftnived  Mackinaw  Nov.  4, 1830; 

Feb.  18,  1834. 

;ey  Hall — see  Stockbridge  In- 

w  Seymour — see  Ojibwas. 
Garey,  Thetford  Vt;  born  — 
rived  Mackinaw  May  18,  1834; 
June  — 1837. 

Grarey    (Frances   M.  Skinner, 
>ro'  N.  Y. 

Hearsey,  Minot  Me.;  arrived 
r  July  11,  1834;  returned  A- 
35 ;  released  Feb.  9, 1836. 
[Campbell,  Canandaigua  N.  Y.; 
Ms.  —  1811 ;  arrived  Macki- 
16, 1835;  released  July  11, 1837. 


Mrs.  Campbell  (Dolly  Farrar,)  Peters- 
ham Ms. 

Betsey  McFarland,  Pkinfield  N.  Y.; 
born  Charlemont  Ms. —  1795;  arrived 
Mackinaw  July —  1824;  returned  Oct 
—  1834;  released. 

Hannah  Goodale,  born  Conway  Ms. 
Feb.  8, 1787;  departed  April  22,  arrived 
Mackinaw  May  30, 1828 ;  released  Oct 
3,  1837. 

Persia  Skinner,  Whitesboro'  N.  Y.; 
born  Troy  L  C.  Sept  18,  1808 ;  arrived 
Mackinaw  Nov.  4, 1830 ;  married  Rev. 
Mr.  Denton,  Swiss  missionary  Oct  — 
1835;  released  Feb.  9, 1836. 

See  Mrs.  Marsh  and  Mrs.  Hall,  Stock- 
bridcre  Indians;  and  Mrs.  Ayer,  Miss 
Cooke,  and  Miss  Stevens,  Ojibwas. 

STOCKBRIDOE  INDIAKS — 1828. 

Aft55to7Uirte5. 

Jesse  Miner,  New  Stockbridge  N.  Y. 
bom  Guilford  Ct  Sept 22, 1781 ;  depart- 
ed May  19,  arrived  June  20,  1828:  died 
March  22,  1829. 

Mrs.  Miner  (Amanda  Head,)  New 
Stockbridge  N.  Y.;  born  Little  Compton 
R.  I.  May  19, 1787 ;  arrived  Nov.  4, 1828; 
returned  July  — 1829;  released. 

Cutting  Marsh,  born  Danville  Vt  July 
20, 1800;  graduated  D.  C.  1826;  Ando- 
ver  1829 ;  departed  Oct.  —1829 :  arriv- 
ed  May  1,  1830. 

Mrs.  Marsh,  (Eunice  O.Osmar,)Bufia- 
lo  N.  Y.;  born  Whitestown  N.  Y.  — 
1798;  arrived  Mackinaw  —  1824;  mar- 
ried Stockbridge  Nov.  2.  1837. 
Assistant  Missionaries. 

Augustus  T.  Ambler,  Augusta  N.  Y.; 
arrived  Nov.  4,  1828;  died  Yoknok- 
chaya,  Choctaws  Feb.  —  1831. 

J.  D,  Stevens — see  Sioux. 

Chauncey  Hall,  Augusta  N.  Y.,  bom 
Rensalaerville  N.  Y.  Sept  3, 1803 ;  ar- 
rived Mackinaw  July  16,  18^  Stock- 
bridge  May  —  1834 ;  visited  U.  States 
May  4— July  20,1835;  released  Sept 
21   1837 

Mrs.  Hall  (Matilda  Hotchkiss,)  Utica 
N.  Y.;  born  Cheshire  Ct  — 1799;  de- 
parted May  19,  arrived  Mackinaw  June 
14, 1828 ;  married  May  17, 1834. 

Sophia  Mudgett 

MAUMEE— 1826— 35. 

[Commenced  by  the  Westem  Mission- 
ary Society  in  Nov.  1822 ;  transferred  to 
the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
in  Oct  1825,  and  to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
in  June  1826.1 

Missionaries, 

Isaac  Van  Tassel,  ordained  April  — 
1829;  released  — 1835. 

Mrs.  Van  Tassel  (—  Badger.) 


Sidamr  L.  Brawater,  Geajga  co.  O.; 
uriTod  IfaooiM  April — 1S31;  returned 
J)»M — 183%  ralsMcd. 

Hn.BT«imer  (S»rah  Wilhrow,] Mau- 
moe;  nwrried  Jane— 1832. 

Huuuh  RiggB,  Franklin  Ps-^  arrived 
Maomee  Nov. — 1827:  released  Aug.  6, 
1S33. 

Rebocca  Nenell,  Bradford  Vt;  bom 
— 17a(^  arrived  Seneca  Jnly— 1828, 
d  Aug.  6, 1833. 


[Commenced  by  the  New  York  Mia- 
•iooary  Society  in  1801;  tratuferred  to 
the  United  Foreign  Miiaionary  Society 
id  Jan.  1821,  and  to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
inJiuMlSSe.] 

Slalioni.  Tuscarora  ISOl;  Seneca 
1811;  Cattaraugna  1823;  Alleghany 
1834. 

Mistionarit!. 

Thompaon  8.  Harris,  born  Piscataqua 
N.  J.  May  8,  1799;  graduated  N.  J.  C. 
1819,  Princeton  1822;  arrired  Seneca 
Nov.  2,  1829;  released  Marcli  39,  1830. 

Mia.  Harris  (Marianne  1*  Tourrette,) 
born  Amvell  N.  J.  July  aS,  1801. 

Joseph  Lane,  Sanborntan  N.  H.;  bom 
Kenaington  N.  H.  Feb.  14,  1797;  grad- 
uated Bangor  1836;  arrived  Tusuaiora 
Jan.  3,  1837;  releaaed  Jan.  8,  1828. 

Mtb.  Lane  (Rebecca  Philbrick,)  bom 
Sanbornton  N.  H.  March  24,  1805. 

John  Eliot,  NeiTcaatle  Me.;  born  Boa- 
ton  Ms.  Oct.  5,  1801;  arriied  Tuscarora 
June  23,  1827;  ordained  June  1831;  re- 
teased  May  7,  1833. 

Mrs.  Eliot  (Mary  Ward,)  Niagara  N. 
Y.;  bom  Dummerston  Vl  Aug.22, 1801; 
married  Nov.  19,  1837. 

Asher  Wright,  bom  Hanover  N.H. 
Sept  7, 1803;  graduated  Andover  1831; 
departed  Oct.  17,  arrived  Seneca  Nov. 
9,  1831. 

Mrs.  Wright  (Martha  Egerton,)  bora 
Randolph  Vt.  Aug.  1908;  died  Jan.  7, 
1832. 

Mrs.  Wright  (Laura  M.  Sheldon,) 
Barnet  Vc.  born  Sl  Johnabury  Vt.  July 
H  1809;  arrived   Seneca  Feb.  5,  1833. 

Asher  Bliss,  bom  West  Farlee  Vt 
I^b.  SO,  1801;  ^dusted  A.  G.  1829, 
Andover  1833;  arrived  Cattaraugus  Nov. 
9L1B33. 
Hra,  Bliss  (Canaodra  Hooper,)  Boyla- 
too  Ms.;  bom  Nev  Braintree  Ms.  Feb. 
:.«,  1803. 

■  Waiiam  WiUiatns,  Liale  N.  Y.;  bom 
ludanfield  Ma.  July  13, 1773;  departed 


Oct,  8,  arrived  Tuacanira  OcL ! 
released  Aug.  29,  returned  Oct 
Mrs.  Williams  (Mehetibel  I 
bom  Sturbridge  Ms.  Sav.  6, 17 
and  Mrs.  W.  are  the  parent*  i 
and  A.  V.  Williams  and  Mn.  ' 
the  Choctaw  mission.] 

William  Hall,  Hanover  N. 
Dracut  Ms.  Sept  20, 1608;  arri* 
ghany  Oct  33,  1834. 

Mrs.  Hall  (Emeline  Gaylord 
ver  N.  Y.;  bom  Norfolk  Ct.  ( 
1808. 

Gilbert  Hockwood,  Monson  H 
Warren  Ma.  Aug.  29,  1811; 
Tuscarora  Nov.  16, 1837;  ordan 
3,1839. 

Mrs.  Rockwood  (Avis  Hoopar, 
ton  Ms.;  borii  New  Braintree  Mi 
31,1806. 

Attitlant  Miuioaaria, 

William   A.   Thayer,   bom  ) 

Ct.  Aug.  5,  1793;  departed   N< 

April  27,  arrived  Cattaraugua 

1B23;  released  Nov.  3, 183£ 

Mrs.  Thayer  (Susan  Wbitii 
Colebrook  Cl.  Sent  16,  1800. 

Hanover  Bradley,  bom  East 
CL  Jan.— 1795;  arrived  SeMCI 
released  Aug.  6, 1833. 

Mis.  Brallley  (Catharine  Vi 

Westmoreland  N.  Y.;  bora  Fail 

May  14,  1803;  married  Jan.  7,1) 

Asenath  Bishop,  Homer  N.  ^ 

Westmoreland  N.  Y.  July  1.  1 

rived  Seneca  Feb.  SO,  1833;  abw 

the  station  Nov.  3, 1836— Aur.] 

Nancy  Henderaon,   arrived  C 

gds  Sept— 1934;  released  Pebjl 

Rebecca  Newell— see  Maoni 

Emily  Root  Lenox  Ma.;  bora 

ingtonCL  March  1B05;  arrived 

Oct— 1837;  released— 1833. 

Elizabelfi  SloiiD,  BrishlonN.  ' 
ColeraJn  Ms.  Mnrcli  28,  1804; 
Tuscarora — 1331;  released— 183 
Relief  Thayer,  bora  Thetfi 
March  4,  ISOT;  arrived  Cattonug 
a,  1832:  relenscd  Dec.  J,  1835. 

Fidelia  AdaiiiE,  bom  Enosbui 
Jan.  21, 1813;  nrrived  CaLUraugi 
—1837. 

Hannah  T.  Whitcomb,  Homa 
arrived  Tuscarora  OcL  5, 1839. 
See  Mrs.    Conde  and  Mis. 
Sandwich  Islands. 

aBEBHAQDia — 1635. , 
Native  Prtachtr, 
Peter  P.  Osunkhcrhine^  St. 
L.  C;  appointed  Nov.  17, 183^  a 
June— 1836. 
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SUMMARY. 

WhokNo. 

Missionaries,  201 

Missionary  Physicians,  17 

Assistant  Missionaries,  110 

Female  Assist.  Miss.  366 


Total, 


694 


24 

2 

10 

62 


88 


41 

6 

63 

124 

234 


136 

9 

37 

190 

372 


E. 
RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURES  AND  RESULTS. 

Rredpta, 

999  52 
13,611  60 
11,361  18 
12,265  56 
9,993  89 
12,501  03 

29.948  63 
34,727  72 
37,520  63 

39.949  45 
46,354  95 
60,087  87 
55,758  94 
47,483  5S 
55,716  18 
61,616  25 
88,341  SO 

102,009  61 

106,928  26 

83,019  37 

100,934  09 

130,071  12 

14o,S44  77 

152,386  10 

163,340  19 

176,232  15 

252,076  55 

236,170  98 

211,169  82 


the  above  table,  the  statement  of  receipts!  and  expenditures  are  derived 
the  Treasurer's  books,  and  are  exact.  They  do  not  include  what  the  Board  has 
ived  from  and  expended  for  JJible,  Tract  and  other  societies.  From  the  imper- 
on  of  the  returns  for  several  of  tlie  earlier  years,  and  from  the  changes  daring 
course  of  each  year,  the  numbers  in  the  other  columns  are  not  supposed  to  be, 
I  cases,  perfectly  accurate ;  but  are  near  the  truth.  The  column  of  native 
fnunicants  does  not  include  the  liundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  converts  in  tlio 
enian  and  other  nominally  Christian  churches,  who  still  remain  in  their  former 
lexions.  The  number  of  children  in  common  schooln,  more  or  less  depen<lent 
le  missions  of  ilie  Hoard  for  the  means  of  instruction,  has  probably,  for  the  liiNt 
rfiiTSf  been  fi*o:u  50,000  to  100,000;  the  uu:nbcr  in  schools  wholly  under  the  cou- 
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ExprmUmret.       t 

ttdUoiu. 

Miaiionami 
ftJMj  AmI«U 

(fadT«        Nr|It«            Snal. 
Udpna.  UomavokaBlk  awto. 

■ludflrt 

555  88 

— 

— 

-. 

.1^ 

.. 

«. 

9,555  88 

— 

— 

^ 

mm 

«. 

«. 

8,611  05 

1 

3 

^ 

«. 

.. 

.. 

7,077  62 

1 

4 

-. 

mm 

. 

. 

5,026  80 

1 

2 

mm 

«. 

.. 

— 

15,933  83 

2 

13 

^ 

mm 

.. 

mm 

20,484  71 

4 

16 

• 

mm 

. 

mm 

36,246  25 

7 

29 

... 

^ 

.. 

^ 

40,307  25 

8 

42 

— 

mm 

mm 

«. 

57,420  93 

15 

65 

4 

— 

— 

-. 

45,765  41 

19 

86 

— 

— 

.. 

«. 

59,323  89 

21 

95 

— 

^ 

— 

66,379  75 

27 

126 

— 

m. 

47 

54,157  05 

34 

126 

— 

mm 

-. 

41,468  53 

35 

130 

— 

>. 

^ 

59,012  94 

34 

131 

— 

^ 

53 

103,130  30 

41 

200 

— 

— 

67 

107,676  25 

46 

223 

36 

523 

— 

92,533  13 

44 

225 

41 

770 

78 

81,797  m 

47 

225 

— 

1100 

91 

9S,312  75 

51 

232 

_ 

1300 

83 

120,951  95 

55 

237 

43 

1800 

117 

119,906  27 

5ij 

236 

54 

1940 

147 

159,779  61 

65 

293 

44 

2000 

124 

1(53,254  00 

7S 

308 

55 

2047 

130 

210,407  54 

81 

320 

11 

2003 

327 

251,589  51 

79 

360 

115 

2147 

8 

418 

230,642  80 

85 

358 

115 

2562 

a36 

227,491  56 

77 

375 

107 

7311 

363 

9M  APPEIfDlX,  i 

tnl  oTthe  mtBslon*  sod  ■upporteil  at  their  expense,  from  S000to20/)0a  The  Botri  < 
baa  IS  printing  esublishmenls,  wiili  24  presses,  and  the  meana  of  printing  in  S  i 
languacBs,  14  of  which  were  tirat  reduceii  to  writing  bj  ita  miasioaariefl. 

The  Board  received  aid  directly,  in  1S3!),  from  1700  chnrchea  and  60S  moothlj 
BOncerU;  and,  including  lliat  received  from  llie  Rpformed  Dutch  Board  and  olbar 
co-operatins  bodiea,  from  at  Icajl  aOOO  churches  and  1000  monthlj  concertB,  in  27 
EUtea  and  Territorica,  and  from  aix  churches  and  aiz  monthly  concerlB  in  foteipi 
Janda;  bc^idea  more  tliau  9^5,000  received  from  individual  donors. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

Pagt  15,  Nol«.  According  to  Home's  Introduction  (Bib.  app.  page  SI,)  JouM 
commenced  his  laboiH  in  Fonnoaa  nflor  1651,  when  Eliot'a  auccesa  must  havebees 
well  kaown  in  Holland.  ThcPropncrandantRoine,  which  is  believed  tobetbeoIleM 
Roman  Catholic  inatitutinn  formed  rxcluxivcly  for  foreign  misaiona,  waa  PBtabliiM 
in  Hi23;  but  probably  without  knowing  that  the  Plymouth  "Pilerims"  exirtcd. 

Page  26,  For  a  more  correct  alatcment  conceroing  the  United  Foreign  Uih 
■ionary  Society,  see  page  I3S. 

J'ag*  30.  Mitla  went  to  Andover  in  the  spring  of  1810. 

Page  9.  For  Halcom'a  Central  India  and  Hiatory  of  Persia,  read  HaleoWk 
Page  IS,  for  Genoa,  read  Geneva.  Page  15,  for  heathen  nations  ofNew  En^n(  '. 
r"ad  heathen  natives.  Page  30,23,  for  Lcisberger,  read  Zeiabergar.  Page  Sl^Ar 
Kanaumeek,  road  Kanaumeek.  Pago  75,  sixth  line  below  the  cut,  for  the  coutUf, 
read  Ihia  country.  Page  !I2  and  onwards,  in  several  instances^  for  Kaui  and  Elba, 
read  Kauai  and  Kailua.     Page  107,  for  (,'ronimclia,  read  Crommelin.     Page  14J^ltr 


able,  read  most  stable.  Page  30O,  for  Residency,  read  Presidency.  Page 
«dd,  firat  line,  for  Rellgiuus,  read  Hcligion.  Page  33!.',  lost  line  of  the  flrat  para- 
graph, for  request,  rend  expense.  Pa^e  348,  second  line,  read,  from  Canton  to  Sinv> 
apore.  A  few  lines  below,  for  Nigas,  read  Niyns.  Page  353,  line  SO,  read,  chorea 
BtCarmel.  Page  355,  Mr.  Qallantinc  and  Mr.  Webster  arrived  at  Bombay  in  Oct«- 
ber.  Page  278,  for  Bayuses,  rcail  Knyuacs.  Page  3SS,  for  Grobha,  read  Gtabba. 
There  we  a  few  Others,  whicb  the  reader  will  be  able  to  correct,  from  the  contest 


CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS 

IK  THE  BISTORT  OF  THE  BAPTIST  GENERAL  COKVENTION. 

The  prooGi  not  baviiif  been  lobmitted  to  the  aothor  for  revisioD,  on  acconnt  of  dwlanM, 
nr«ral  error*  bmve  occnrred  in  priming,  affecting  the  lense,  which  ahoald  be  correeted  ■■ 
Uowe: 

iga  S57,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  **  any  vi^ionnry,"  read  *'  every  visionarj.** 

iga  SbSf  line  15  from  bottom,  for  **  any  boat,'^  read  **  every  boat." 

IgB  SM,  line  2  from  top,  for  **  any  other,*'  read  **  every  other.*' 

^  S64,  line  8  from  bottom  (in  note)  for  **  this  parr,"  read  **  thia  fact" 

k§i  S67,  last  line,  for  **  rivers"  read  "  lakes." 

%i  M8,  line  11  from  bottom,  for  **  Wathandna,"  read  **  Wathandria." 

^t  S81y  1  line  from  top,  for   *'  according,"  read  **  According." 

^t  407,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  *'  coming,**  read  "  evening." 

t§^  488,  line  28  from  bottom,  for  **  This  subseqaent,"  read  **  His  sabseqaent." 

in*  441,  line  12  from  top,  (or  *^  excited  there,**  read  '*  exerted  there." 

IgB  448,  line  26  from  top,  for  '*  twenty-nine,'*  read  *'  twenty-fonr." 

ig»444,  line  24  Trooi  bottom,  for  **  This  intellectual,  read  **  His  intelleetnal.'* 

^i  447,  line  6  from  top,  for  "  wherever,*'  read  **  whenever." 

1^  448,  nnder  the  engraving,  for  **  Mr.  Jndson's,"  read  *'  Mrs.  Jodson'a.** 

IpB  477,  line  23  from  bottom,  for  *'  influence,"  read  **  experience." 

ipp  488,  line  4  from  top,  for  **  His  closing,"  lead  **  This  closing." 

Mi  488,  line  14  from  bottom,  for  **  island,"  read  **  islands." 

I0B48O,  line  12  from  top,  for  **  to  1833,*^  read  '•  in  1833." 

^  489,  line  25  from  lop,  fur  *'  as  a  season,**  read  *'  reason." 

§jg$  608,  line  20  from  top,  for  **  did  write,'*  read  **  did  not  write.** 

^pi61I,  line  18  from  top,  for  *'  persuade,"  read  **  dissuade.'* 

k§i  019,  line  23  from  top,  for  **  loitt  native,**  read  '*  best  native.** 

1^  520,  line  13  from  top,  fur  **  which"  read  **  who." 

^n  524,  line  23  from  bottom,  for  **  diverting  death,"  read  *'  averting  death." 

ig«  525,  line  18  from  top  for  **  steam  printing,**  read  '*  printing  " 

■ge  525,  bottom  line,  for  "  Koyouh  Phyoo,"  read  **  At  Kyouk  Phyoo." 

■ge  532*,  line  6  from  top,  for  *'  Houng-oo,  *  read  *'Thonng-oo.*' 

■ge  584*,  line  22  from  bottom,  for  **  kooks,"  read  "  books.** 

^  539*,  line  17  from  top,  for  '*  their  eflecu*,**  read  *'  their  efr«»rU.'* 

igt  543*,  line  8  from  top,  for  **  for  the  Methodist,**  read  **  the  last  for  the  Methodist  ** 

■ge  549*,  line  19  from  top,  for  **  Nolly  M'Intosh,**  read  •*  Kolly  M'lntosh.*' 

■ge  552*,  line  7  from  bottom,  for  '*  Sampson  Bunk,'*  read  '*  Sampson  Bnrcb." 

kge  556*,  line  25  from  top,  for  **  cotton,**  read  **  cotton  cloth." 

^  561*,  line  20  from  bottom,  for  ^'  Madevli,"  read  '*  Madebli " 

)^e  564*,  line  15  from  bottom,  for  **  often  currying,"  rend  '*  aOer  carrying." 

)^•  577*,  line  4  from  top,  for  **  observation,'*  read  **  observance." 

Hge  577*.  line  5  from  bottom,  for  *«  T.  G.  Oncken,"  read  **  J.  G.  Oncken." 

Hge  588'',  line  23  from  bottom,  for  "  Dr   Manike,"  read  **  Dr.  Maninke." 

ige  588*,  lino  21  from  bottom,  (or  **  replied,"  read  **  applied." 

ige  583*,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  *'  Isannina,"  read  **  loanninii." 

Ign  584*,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  "  Dejection,"  read  *'  Defection." 

Vge  588*,  line  8  from  boilom,  to  "  Besides  these,"  odd  **  were  printed." 

■ge  588*,  line  12  from  top  for  **  nnd  siiilud,"  read  "  sailed  " 

■ge  590*,  line  8  from  top,  for  **  Rhea  R.  1  oo,"  read  *'  Ahea  A.  l^io." 

ege  590*,  line  9  frpui  top,  fur  Kajnau,"  rem!  "  Hainan.*' 
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Sbaptist  general  convention. 
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[|  PREPARED     UNDER     THE      SUPERINTENDENCE     OP 

j|  SOLOMON    PECK, 


I'ORKIGN   SXCKETIRT  OF   TUE   BOARD. 


I*  PREFACR 


PresumiDg  that  most  persons  will  be  interested  in  tracing  the  History  of  etch 
{  tninioii  continuously  through  several  eurcessive  yeurd,  the  writer  has  not  attempted 
» to  pcmem  a  corabiucd  view  of  all  the  stitioiis  during  any  given  period;  but  hasen- 
*"  deavored  so  to  divide  the  narratives  that  the  reader  may  easily  advert  to  the  dif- 
,  ferenl  portions  of  each,  and  tlius  avoid  that  suspension  of  interest,  which  would  bo 
oeeasioDed  by  turning  oAcn  and  abruptly  from  one  history  to  another.    Having 
.;  aoCed  tlie  various  influences  which  nt  len^^th  united  American  Baptists  in  the  sup« 
:  |MMt  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  circumstances  are  detailed  which  led  to  the  establish* 
;  ineBt  of  t  mission  in  Burmah.     In  1817,  the  Convention  adopted  measures  for  in- 
-  sUtating  missions  among  the  Aborigines  of  our  own  country,  and  the  history  of  those 
■:  among  the  Cherokee,  Creek,   and   North   We^^tern    Indians   next  ensues,  and   is 
'  bnmght  down  to  1828  and  9,  when  we  recur  to  that  of  the  Burman  mission,  proceed- 
ing to  those  subsequently  established,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  originated. 
Occasionally,  when  the  narrative  docs  not  admit  of  interruption  at  the  period  when  a 
new  mission   was    founded,  the  history   of  the  latter  is  deferred  until  it  can  be 
conveniently  introduced. 

The  following  are  the  principal  sources  from  which  the  materials  for  this  history 
have  been  drawn.  Records  of  ilie  IJiptist  S  )cioty  for  Propa-rating  the  Gospel  in 
India  and  other  Foreign  parts  ;  Records  and  Reports  of  the  General  Convention ; 
Biiptist  Magazine,  first  and  second  series;  Memoirs  of  American  Missionaries;  Me- 
moir of  Gordon  llall;  Mrs.  Judson's  History  of  the  Mission  to  Burmah;  Memoir  of 
Mrs.  Judson; Chinese  Repository  ;  M'Coy's  Periodical  Accounts  of  Indian  Missions ; 
Mc'Coy's  Annual  Register  of  Indian  Affairs  ;  Laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  ;  Abo- 
rigines of  America;  Spirit  of  Missions;  Smith  and  Choules' History  of  Missions; 
Columbian  Star;  Calcutta  Observer;  Life  of  Boardman ;  Gender's  Modern  Travel- 
er; Life  of  Lot  Carey ;  Malcom's  Travels. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
Introductory  notices. 

First  irdicBlions  of  interest  for  tho  hcaihen.  Influence  of  tl>e  Serampore  minioa.  MiftioMrj 
societies  organized.  Simultaucous  ftelf-consecraiion  of  individualt  to  the  miuioiwryMnke. 
AcJouiram  Judson,  jr. 

Before  commencing  a  history  of  the  missions  o(  the  Baptist  Genenl 
Convention,  we  must  recur  to  a  period  when  few  Christians  of  any  denomi- 
nation ihou^rht  of  extending  their  benevolent  efforts  beyond  our  own  conn- 
try.  The  claims  of  the  heathen  were  seldom  mentioned  but  to  be  set  aside 
by  our  paramount  obligations  to  "  the  Indians  on  our  own  borders  ;"  obliga- 
tions, alas,  feebly  discharged  by  the  sending  out  here  and  thereof  a  solitary 
laborer,  to  toil  and  pray,  and  die  alone  !  The  sanctuary  often  echoed  to  the 
prayer  that  "God  would  overturn  and  overturn,  till  he  whose  right  it  is 
should  reign,"  and  that  "  the  heathen  might  be  given  to  Christ  for  his  in- 
heritance ;"  and  wondering  childhood  listened  to  the  same  mysterious  pe- 
titions at  the  family  altar.  But  few  inquired  of  others,  or  asked  their  own 
conscience,  what  was  the  duty  of  individual  Christians,  or  the  responsibility 
of  the  church  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  marvellous  change.  They  had 
not  then  well  considered  that  declaration  of  Holy  Writ,  "There  is  that 
scattercth,  and  yet  increaseth,  and  there  is  ihat  witholdeth  more  than  is  meet 
and  it  tcndeth  to  poverty" — a  truth  founded,  not  in  arbitrary  appointment, 
but  in  the  primary  relations  of  things,*  and  applicable  not  to  perishaUe 
riches  only,  but  also  to  those  that  endure  forever. 

Yet,  while  all  were  more  or  less  involved  in  this  guilty  apathy*  an  atten- 
tive observer  could  perceive  indications  of  awakening  solicitude  for  the  sal- 
ration  of  tho  heathen,  like  the  half-formed  words  and  powerless  motions  of 
one  partially  aroused  from  sleep.  The  first  token  of  enkindling  interest  in 
the  Baptist  denomination,  was  seen  in  the  formation  of  a  society  for  mis- 
sionary purposes  in  the  State  of  rjew  York,  in  the  year  1796.  This  socie- 
ty was  com])osed  of  Baptists  and  Presbyterians.  The  "  Massachusetts  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society"  was  formed  in  1S02.  Its  object,  as  stated  in  the 
fourth  article,  was  "  to  furnish  occasional  preaching,  and  to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  evangelical  truth  in  the  new  settlements  within  these  United 
States  ;  or,  farther,  if  circumstances  should  render  it  proper."  Some  interest 
was  felt  in  the  success  of  the  few  missionaries  employed  in  the  then  District  of 
Maine,  and  the  northern  parts  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  Farther 
than  this,  nothing  was  attempted,  or,  that  we  can  discover,  even  thought  of, 
until  the  letters  and  reports  of  the  English  Baptist  Missionaries,  at  Seram- 
pore,  began  to  be  circulated  in  this  country.  To  those  noble  pioneers,  Ca- 
rey, Marshman,  Ward,  and  their  associates,  is  the  Christian  world  indebted 
for  an  example,  which  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  modern  missions,  and  was 
instrumental,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  arousing  the  interest 
and  embodving  the  efforts  of  all  Christian  denominations  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  They  went  forth  with  but  slender  human  security  for  their 
support.     They  encountered  the  listlessness  and  timidity  of  many  of  their 

•  When  the  le^cy  left  by  Mrs.  John  Norris  of  Nnwhtiryport  to  the  Amrrican  Board  of  Conorif- 
•ioner«,  was  conic»lV(l  before  the  Kc^islaiiire  of  Ma$«achusetu,  rdH  ohjcclionii  wer«  Tchetncadj 
ur^cd  a<*-aiii8t  aitemplin^  to  convert  liie  healhen  until  our  own  country  was  thoroughly  Cbrwlian* 
i«e(l,  a  (li!«tins:njshed  member,  who  roulfl  not  be  arcti.^ec]  of  (icnnminaiional  pmdileelions  is  Avor 
of  thai  Board,  advocated  the  vnlidity  of  (he  will  in  an  able  speech,  in  which  was  ihia  srnieacai 
'*  Religiou  is  a  liiiigular  cuiumodiiy— 4he  more  we  txporl  of  it,  the  more  we  have  al  home." 
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brethren,  and  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  great  and  the  learned,  who  ought 
to  have  had  too  much  self-respect  to  ridicule  men  whom  they  pronounced 
utterly  insignificant.  Truly,  they  "  went  out  from  their  country  and  their 
kindred,  and  their  father's  house,"  by  faith  in  him  who  said  "  Go,  teach  all 
nations,"  and  who  added,  for  the  confirmation  of  hearts  that  might  waver, 
"All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth." 

American  Christians  began  within  a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of 
llie  Serampore  Mission^  to  contribute  for  its  support.  In  1806,  $3,357,63, 
were  remitted  by  the  hand  of  Robert  Ralston,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
waa,  for  many  years,  not  only  an  almoner  of  the  contributions  of  others,  but 
himself  a  princely  donor  to  numerous  benevolent  institutions.  In  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Carey,  dated  October  1S06,  these  contributions  were  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. In  1807,  he  speaks  of  "  the  dollars"  which  he  had  safely  re- 
ceiTed  from  America ;  and  subsequently,  of  the  "  86000  given  by  American 
Christians  to  the  Serampore  mission  in  the  course  of  1806  and  1807."  In 
a  letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  New  York,  he  says,  "  the  Lord  has  won- 
derfully stirred  up  the  whole  religious  world,  of  every  denomination,  to  fa- 
for  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  to  contribute  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, to  a  large  amount.  Our  American  friends  have  a  special  claim  upon 
oar  gimtitude  in  this  respect" 

Before  this  period,  Female  Mite  Societies  and  Cent  Societies  began  to  be 
Mtaiblished  in  the  principal  towns,  and  in  many  instances  the  income  of 
ihese  was  devoted  to  missionary  purposes.  A  few  stirring  appeals  in  behalf 
of  the  heathen  appeared  at  difTerent  times  in  the  religious  publications  of 
die  day.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  churches  by  the  publication  of 
Bnchanan'a  "  Star  in  the  East."  His  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Syrian 
Christians,  his  description  of  the  horrors  of  idol-worship ;  and  the  story  of 
Abdallah's  martyrdom,  and  Sabat's  conversion,  all  operated  with  living  ener- 
gy to  kindle  a  fire  never  to  be  extinguished.  But  the  full  time  for  its  light 
to  break  forth,  was  not  yet  come. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
in  1807,  a  vote  was  passed,  requesting  the  trustees  to  revise  the  constitution, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  in  February  of  1808,  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion was  obtained  from  the  Legislature. 

A  vote  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  Boston  Association  of  ministers, 
in  November,  1811,  "  recommending  it  to  the  members  of  their  body,  to  make 
known  to  their  respective  congrej^ations,  in  whatever  mode  they  should  think 
Koper,  the  subject  of  Eastern  Translations,  and  to  express  their  readiness 
fi receive,  and  transmit  to  the  authorized  persons,  whatever  contributions  any 
rf  their  people  should  be  disposed  to  make."  At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Fe- 
male Missionary  Society,  of  the  same  year,  it  was  resolved,  "  that  the  whole 
inhacriptions  of  the  present  year,  be  appropriated  to  the  translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  carrying  on  so  extensively  and  successfully  by  the  missionaries 
at  Serampore  in  Bengal."  From  individuals  and  congregations,  of  various 
denominations,  in  Boston  and  Salem,  84,650  were  contributed  for  transla- 
tions into  the  Asiatic  languages,  in  February,  1S12 ;  and  in  both  these  places, 
societies  for  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  were  formed. 

Two  or  three  years  previous  to  this  period,  there  were  a  few  pious,  en- 
terprising young  men,  who  secretly  communed  together  on  the  meaning  of 
the  last  command  of  our  Savior,  lifting  up  united  supplications  that  he  would 
point  out  the  way  for  them  to  go  forth  and  preach  the  gospel  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  earth.  For  many  months,  the  retired  grove  and  the  rugged 
monntain  side  were  the  only  earthly  witnesses  of  their  earnest  prayers,  and 
fenrent  vows  of  dedication  to  this  service. 

It  is  needless,  as  it  would  be  unbecoming,  to  attempt  a  decision  of  the 
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qaestion,  wi(h  whom  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion originated.  The  rising  interest  indicated  a  wide-spread  under-swell 
in  the  church,  the  instances  of  individual  consecration  were  the  topmost 
waves.  Perhaps  it  is  invariably  true,  that  when  God,  in  his  proyidence,  is 
about  to  effect  a  great  change  in  the  affairs  of  men,  or  to  confer  any  distin- 
fruished  temporal  or  spiritual  benefit,  several  minds,  whose  instrumentality 
he  designs  to  employ,  are  simultaneously  moved, thereto.  Thus,  one,  the 
child  of  innumemble  prayers,  consecrates  himself  to  the  work  of  missions, 
while  yet  under  the  paternal  roof ;  another,  joyfully  promising  to  go  far  hence 
to  preach  the  gospel,  gives  himself  renewcdly  to  the  Redeemer  in  his  rural 
walks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college ;  a  third,  while  fanning  the  newly  kin- 
dled fire  in  the  bosom  of  his  friend  by  his  own  earnest  breathings  toward 
the  missionary  work,*  was  not,  **  for  God  took  him."  A  fourth,  while  grop* 
ing  in  the  labyrinths  of  Deism,  is  led  by  a  way  which  he  knew  not,  to  belieTe 
in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  ask,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved  V*  Almost  with  his  earliest  acts  of  fnith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  he  in- 
spired with  the  desire  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  salvation  through 
his  blood  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  This 
Adoniram  Judson. 
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Tojrage  of  Mr.  Judson  to  England.  PaMare  to  Tndia.  Messrs.  Jadson  and  Rice  bceomc  Bap- 
tisti.  Expulsion  from  ihf  country  by  the  East  India  Company.  Mr.  and  Mfi.  JodaoB  prorccdl 
to  the  Isle  ^f  France  and  Madras.    Arrival  at  Rangoon. 

Mr.  Judson  was  born  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  August  9,  1788.  His 
father,  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  Sen.,  was  then  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  there ;  but  after  the  change  in  his  son's  sentiments  became  a 
Baptist,  and  labored  for  several  years  in  the  state  of  Maine.  Mr.  Judson 
was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  the  autumn  of  1807,  and  soon  after- 
ward commenced  a  tour  through  the  United  States.  While  on  this  joumer» 
he  began  to  question  the  truth  of  the  Deistical  opinions,  which  he  had  en- 
tertained, and  became  so  anxious  to  understand  the  evidence  of  Christianity! 
that  he  returned  home  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  them.  After 
spending  much  time  in  this  employment,  he  went  to  Andover,  to  attend  lec- 
tures in  the  Theological  Seminary,  still  intent  upon  the  investigation  of  the 
subject,  but  having  no  hope  of  his  own  personal  piety.  He  soon  became  a 
decided  Christian.  During  the  third  year  of  his  residence  in  the  Seminary, 
the  perusal  of  the  "  Star  in  the  East"  gave  dcfinitiveness  to  his  plans 
and  wishes.  He  expressed  his  feelings  to  Messrs.  Hall,  Newell  and  Nott, 
members  with  himself  of  the  Theological  Institution,  and  afterward  the  ear- 
liest Congregational  foreign  missionaries  from  America. 

As  no  society  then  existed  in  this  country,  for  the  support  of  missions 
abroad,  Mr.  Judson  wrote  to  the  Directors  of 'the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, communicating  his  views  and  requesting  information.  He  received  an 
encouraging  reply,  and  a  proposal  that  he  should  come  to  England.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  held  at  Bradibxd» 
June,  1810,  Mr.  Judson  and  his  associates  presented  a  written  statement  of 
their  readiness  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions.  Those 
venerable  fathers  were  led  by  this  communication,  to  form  the  Society  now 
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called  "  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions." 
By  this  Board,  Mr.  Judson  was  sent  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining ivhat  assistance  could  be  aflbrded  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
in  case  the  American  churches  should  not  sustain  the  enterprize.  On  the 
Toymge,  he  wa8  taken  by  a  privateer,  and  after  being  a  prisoner  on  board  sev- 
eral weeks,  was  carried  into  Bayonne,  France,  and  put  into  a  dungeon. 
Through  the  intervention  of  an  Aniericnn  gentleman  he  was  soon  released, 
and  having  with  great  difliculty,  owing  to  the  political  state  of  the  country, 
obtained  passports  from  the  emperor,  proceeded  to  England.  A  Aor  receiving 
much  information,  advice  and  encouragement,  he  returned  to  America,  hav- 
ing been  absent  nearly  a  year. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  soon  after  decided  to 
send  out  missionaries  to  the  East  by  the  first  ship,  and  in  February,  1812, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jewell,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson,  embarked  in  the  Caravan, 
for  Calcutta.  They  were  instructed  by  their  patrons  to  establish  a  mission 
in  the  Burman  Empire,  unless  circumstances  should  render  it  impracticable. 
Mr.  Judson  employed  himself,  during  the  voyage,  in  translating  the  New 
Testament;  in  the  course  of  which  he  often  remarked  that  the  Baptists  are 
light  in  their  mode  of  administering  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  This  circum- 
stance, together  with  his  ex|)ectation  of  meeting  the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Se- 
lampore,  led  him  to  examine  the  subject  more  carefully.  A  fter  their  arrival  at 
Serampore,  he  continued  his  investigations,  and  at  length  became  convinced 
that  believer's  baptism  is  the  only  Scriptural  baptism.  Mrs.  Judson  Icame 
more  slowly,  but  not  less  decidedly,  to  the  same  conclusion.  Messrs.  Carey, 
Marshroan,  and  Wnrd,  received  them  most  hospitably,  as  the  missionaries 
of  the  American  Congregational  churches,  and  with  true  delicacy  refrained 
from  conversing  on  their  own  views  of  baptism,  until  their  guests  voluntari- 
ly revealed  their  change  of  opinions,  and  asked  to  be  baptized.  The  ordi- 
nance was  administered  to  them  in  the  Baptist  chapel  at  Calcutta,  on  the 
6th  of  September.  Rev.  Luther  Rice,  who  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  i\I.,  had,  in  the  meantime,  arrived,  and 
adopting  the  same  views,  was  baptized  shortly  after. 

A  Christian,  of  any  denomination,  cannot  contemplate  this  change,  in 
connection  with  the  existing  state  of  the  churches,  and  with  the  train  of 
events  which  have  succeeded,  without  deep  interest.  The  duty  of  enlight- 
ening the  dark  portions  of  our  own  country  was  magnified  in  the  eyes  of 
Christians,  when  their  obligation  to  send  the  gospel  to  pagan  nations,  was 
presented,  and  many  of  the  most  pious  members  of  our  churches  looked  with 
a  jealous  eye  upon  the  plan  of  giving  young  men  and  money  to  the  doubtful 
nperiment  of  converting  the  distant  heathen.  This  was  a  deep  sleep— a 
guilty  sleep.  How  evidently  was  it  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  guided  the 
f  min&  of  a  portion  of  these  first  American  missionaries  to  such  views  as 
'     at  once  connected  them  with  a  large  and  growing  denomination,  to  whose 

awakening  sympathies  they  gave  new  strength  and  scope. 
I        The  entrance  of  these  pioneers  on  their  work,  was  attended  with  severe 
i    trials.     If  their  decision  to  become  missionaries  was  formed  without  a  thor-* 
ouffh  acquaintance  with  their  own  heart,  or  a  just  estimation  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  undertaking,  their  heavenly  Father  did  not  suffer  them  long  to 
remain  without  that  parental  discipline  which  was  to  test  the  purity  of  their 
i    motives;  and,  taking  away  any  visionary  view,  teach  them  their  entire  de- 
pendence on  Jesus  Christ  for  success.     A  prominent  article  in  the  creed  of 
their  forefathers  could  not  be  renounced  without  a  severe  mental  contest ; 
and  the  thought  of  the  surprise,  grief,  and  perhaps  displeasure,  with  which 
the  information  would  be  received  by  their  revered  parents  and  patrons,  and 
their  numerous  friends,  was  many  times  revolved.     But  this  trial  came  not 
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alone.  The  British  Government  in  India,  was  unfavorable  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  missionaries.  The  English  Baptist  missionaries  had  en- 
countered a  series  of  difficulties,  before  they  obtained  indulgence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell,  and  Mr.  Rice,  had  been  bnt 
a  few  days  at  Seramporc,  when  Mr.  J.  and  Mr.  N.  were  summoned  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  an  order  of  Govornmcnl  was  read  to  them,  reouiring  them  imme- 
diately to  leave  the  country  and  return  to  America.  The  Captain  of  the 
Caravan  was  refused  a  port-clearance  if  he  declined  taking  them  back.  The 
East  India  Company,  from  motives  which  could  not  be  misunderstood,  were 
at  that  time  bitterly  opposed  to  every  measure  calculated  to  raise  the  Hin- 
doos from  their  mental  degradation.'^  Kva:>ion  was  impossible,  unless  they 
could  obtain  permission  to  go  to  some  ])art  of  India  not  under  the  Company  s 
jurisdiction.  They  would  readily  have  gone  to  Burmah,  but  political  diffi- 
culties between  the  English  and  Burmese,  forbade  the  attempt.  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  asked  permission  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
which  was  granted.  One  vesst'l  was  to  sail  immediately,  but  she  could  re- 
ceive only  two  passengers,  and  domestic  circumstances  making  it  necessary 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  should  soon  find  a  home,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson 
relinquished  the  opportunity  in  their  favor.  No  other  occurring,  except  to 
England  or  America,  they  waited  in  Calcutta  two  months  longer,  when  the 
Government  issued  a  peremptory  order  for  their  going  immediately  on  board 
one  of  the  East  India  Company's  ships,  bound  for  England.  They  sair 
their  names  inserted  in  a  public  print,  as  passengers  in  such  a  ship.  At  this 
juncture,  Mr.  Judson  and  Mr.  Kice  ascertained  that  a  ship  would  sail  for  the 
Isle  of  France  in  two  days.  They  applied  to  the  chief  magistrate  for  a  pass, 
but  were  refused.  The  captain,  however,  consented  to  their  taking  passage 
in  his  ship  on  their  own  responsibility.  Their  baggage  was  conveyed  on 
board  at  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  they  embarked,  although  the  opening  of 
the  gates  of  the  dock  yard  at  that  hour,  was  contrary  to  the  regulations  of. 
the  Company.  Two  days  after  their  embarkation,  a  Government  dei 
overtook  them,  and  forbade  the  pilot  to  go  farther,  as  passengers  who 
been  ordered  to  England  were  in  the  ship.  The  missionaries  went  imi 
diately  on  shore,  at  1  o'clock,  A.  M.  Fearing  new  embarrassments  fraa.: 
Government,  they  proceeded  farther  down  the  river,  and  procured  lodgingt;  j 
and  here,  alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  any  boat,  and  dreading  every  new  fiws^  j 
they  remained  four  days.  Every  application  to  vessels  passing  down,  wss  ^ 
unsuccessful,  and  all  hope  of  eluding  the  orders  of  Government  was  neaily 
extinct,  when  a  letter  was  handed  to  Mr.  Judson,  enclosing  a  pass  to  so  I 
board  the  ship  which  they  had  been  so  unceremoniously  compelled  to  £mV 
To  what  human  instrumentality  they  were  indebted,  they  knew  not; 
they  thankfully  recognized  the  good  hand  of  their  heavenly  Father,  and 
faitn  and  courage  gathered  new  strength. 

It  was  night.  They  were  70  miles  from  Saugur  Roads,  and  there 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  ship  was  already  on  the  wide  sea.  But  this  was 
not  the  moment  to  hesitate.  They  at  once  took  boats,  and  rowing  hard  all 
night,  and  all  the  next  day,  arrived  at  Saugur,  and  to  their  inexpressilile  joy, 
saw  the  ship  lying  in  the  Roads,  waiting  for  some  Lascar  soldiers.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  France,  they  were  met  with  the  afflicting  intelli- 
gence that  Mrs.  Newell  was  dead.t     And  here  the  hopes  they  had  begun 

•  The  charter  of  the  Company  was  renewed  in  181.'?,  and,  through  the  ifxertiona  of  TliorvtOB, 
WilberTorce,  Fuller,  and  others,  with  such  amendmcniR  as  to  secure  toleration  to  the  miuioaary. 
Nine  hundred  petitions  for  these  amendments,  signed  by  half  a  million  of  intelligent  and  respccta' 
ble  penoBs,  were  presented  to  Parliament. 

t  The  yojage  ot  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  was  a  tempestuous  one,  attended  with  anxiety  and  luStr* 
lag,  and  in  one  month  after  their  arrival,  Mrs.  Newell  died.  Sbe  was  an  inielligeui  and  amwUi 
womaBy  of  a  MOft  devout  and  benevolent  spirit.    See  History  of  A.  1).  C.  F.  M.,  p.  39. 
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to  charkh  on  tha  voyage,  of  being  kIIowciI  to  caloblish  themseWea  at  the 
neigliborios  island  of  Madagascar,  vreia  withered  by  the  inforinatian,  that 
GoTemor  Farquhar  had  received  orders  to  "  have  an  eye  to  those  American 
misaionariea." 

It  waa  now  decided  that  Mr.  Rice  should  return  to  America,  for  the  par- 

KM  of  enlisting  ihe  benevolent  fccliiigs  of  the  linpiists  in  behalf  of  Foreign 
iasiona.  He  accordingly  sailed  for  the  United  Slates,  in  March,  1813. 
After  a  stay  of  three  months  in  the  Isle  of  France,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judaon 
■ailed  for  Madras.  But  the  hoi^lile  disposition  manifested  by  that  goveni- 
nent  toward  Messrs.  Hall  and  Noit,  forbade  ihem  to  expect  rest  for  the  sola 
'.  of  their  foot,  there.  Driven  hither  am!  thither,  like  the  shipwrecked  voy- 
i  ugei  upon  a  floating'  spar,  ihcv  hoped  that  He,  whose  way  toward  them  wa;t 
emphatically  in  the  deep,  and  his  path  in  ilie  great  waters,  would  guido 
them  to  some  quiet  haven,  where  they  mii.'ht  lalwr  for  the  salvation  of  their 
fcUow  men  without  molestation.  They  reached  Madras  in  June.  Appre- 
kenaire  that  ioformaiion  of  their  arrival'  wciiild  be  speedily  communicated  to 
gDTernment  by  a  viffilani  police,  llieir  first  jn(|iiiry  was,  what  ships  were  ly- 
incin  the  harbor.  The  only  one  which  would  sail  ininieJiately,  was  bound 
la  Bangoon,  in  Burmah.  On  the  2Sd  of  June,  they  embarked  in  the  ship 
Geoifiianai  feeling  that  ihey  were  indeed  going  to  "a  land  of  darkness,  and 
the  shadow  of  death ;  a  land  of  darkness  as  darkness  itself,  and  of  the  sha- 
doira  of  death,  without  any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness."  (Job 
10:  21,  22.)  By  the  kindness  of  missionary  friends  at  Madras,  a  European 
female  servant  had  been  obtained  for  Mrs.  Judson.  But  an  inscrutable 
Providence  withheld  even  this  indulgence.  As  the  ship  was  getting  under 
WMgb,  this  woman  fell  dead  upon  the  cabin  door.  After  a  rough  and  dan- 
geroua  voyage,  they  arrived  ai  Kangoon  in  July- 


Perhaps  the  band  of  God  was  never  ir:ore  distinctly  visible,  than  ii 
train  of  events  which  thus  led  to  the  establishment  of  ine  Burman  mission. 
That  His  Spirit  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Judson  a  sincero 
dcaiie  to  glorify  Christ  by  making  known  i^e  gospel  to  the  heathen,  we  can- 


^s 


CHAPTER    III. 
Baptist  General  Convention  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Chmii^  of  sentimcnU  in  Messrs.  Jiulson  and  Rice  nnnnunced  in  America.    FormalioB  and  Inripi- 
«al  measures  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  Rosion.     Mr.  Rice  arrivei  from  ladia.  ~~^ 
risils  the  American  churches.    Organization  of  the  General  Couventiou.    Mr.  Judaoo  ~ 
a  missionary,  and  Mr.  Rice  an  agent  of  (he  Board. 


The  gradual  increase  of  interest  in  the  muse  of  missions  has  been  briefly 
traced  through  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  The  formation  of  the  ••  Salem  Bi- 
ble Translation  and  Foreign  Mission  Society,*'  occurring  as  it  did  in  the 
year  ISliJ,  when  that  interest  in  the  Congregational  churches  had  ripened 
into  action,  tended  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  distinct  and  general  eflbrt  of  the 
Baptist  denomination.  A  still  more  direct  influence  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
"  Baptist  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  India,  and  other  foreign 
parts,"  which  was  formed  in  Boston  the  following  year.  It  may  be  regara- 
ed  as  a  fact  of  some  significance,  that  when  Mr.  Judson  was  on  the  point  of 
embarking  for  India,  he  suggested  to  the  present  Senior  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  *'  the  formation  of  a  Society  among  the  Baptists 
of  America,  in  imitation  of  the  exertions  of  their  English  brethren." 

When  the  change  in  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  becams 

*  Memoir  of  Airs*  Judson. 
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not  question.     But  how  were  their  plans  thwarted,  how  was  their  way 
hedged  about,  and  any  other  path  filled  with  perplexity  and  entanglement 
that  they  might  be  shut  up  to  one  course,  and  that  leading  to  Burxnah! 
How  manifest,  too,  the  wisdom  and  parental  faithfulness  of  God,  in  thus 
leading  them  abgut  and  instructing  them,  testing  their  sincerity,  proriog. 
their  faith,  and  showing  them  what  was  in  their  hearts,  that  he  might  at 
length  make  use  of  them  as  polished  instruments  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purposes  of  mercy  toward  that  dark  land !    They  both  possessed  the 
strongly  marked  traits  of  New  England  ;  decision,  enterprise,  courage,  con* 
fidencc  of  success ;    and  a  tenacity  of  purpose  which  gathers  fresh  impetus 
from  disappointment,  and  perseveres  to  the  end.     In  reference  to  these  Up 
tive  endowments,  it  may  truly  be  said  of  them,  their  Creator  '*  girded  tnent 
before  they  knew  him."     Possessing  these,  they  had  the  elements  of  char- 
acter which  ensure  success.     But  these  qualities  were  to  be  chastened,  bal- 
anced, sanctified.    He  who  creates  the  soul,  and  understands  the  measure  of 
every  power,  the  secret  spring  of  ever}'  sympathy,  the  strength  of  every  mo- 
tive, the  effect  of  every  external  influence,  knew  what  disciplinary  processes 
were  requisite  to  prepare  them  for  the  sphere  for  which  he  designed  them; 
mnd  they  might  then  almost  adopt  the  language  of  Paul,  which  in  aftef 
years  was  eminently  appropriate  to  them.     "  In  journey ings  often,  in  perib 
of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perib 
by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  penbia 
the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren,  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  ia 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  naked- 
ness." 

'*Can  any  American  Baptist  be  blind  to  the  indications  of  duty,  in  Iefe^ 
once  to  this  mission  ;  or  deaf  to  that  voice  of  Providence  which  calls  on  the 
churches  of  [that]  denomination  to  consider  themselves  as  pledged  to  the 
Savior  to  sustain  this  mission,  till  Burmah  shall  be  converted  to  God  ?'** 


m^yt  SMimnm,  ind  fhmj  had  been  bftptizod,  the  misaionaries  there, 
AAig  th»  dincukiiw  in  the  wmy  of  their  tontinaing  under  the  {mtfottage 
I^Boml  Ami  aent  them  out,  gave  them  the  kindeet  asedrancee  of  e?ery 
tf'Amt  pewer^DroBiiniig  to  use  their  inflileiice  in  eecurinif  to  them  a 
M  fitvoi  the  Bagliah  aociety,  provided  the  denomination  in  America 
^ildl  Mefmred  to  aosiun  them.  They  also  wrote  to  eeveml  of  the  most 
IMlal  minislers  in  this  countiy,  suggesting  the  new  attitude  in  which 
llneiR  placed  American  Baptists,  with  respect  to  Oriental  missions. 
^  communication  dated  September,  1812,  and  addressed  to  Dr.  Wor* 
fcSecfBlary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners,  Mr.  Jndsonluip. 
Hpi  the  change  in  his  views,  and  stated  that,  should  a  Baptist  society 
iijed,  he  should  be  ready  to  consider  himself  their  missionary.  In  Oc- 
Im  wrote  to  the  Kev.  Thomas  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  of  Boeton,  oSbring 
rhpggaetions  respecting  the  direction  to  be  given  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Htiaa  Baptists.  Mr.  Rice  wrote  at  the  same  time,  stating  that  his 
IMscHi  baptism  bad  undergone  a  similar  change  with  Mr.  Judson's,  and 
IbtDig  die  same  views  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  a  general  Society. 
b  period  when  this  information  was  received,  Febmaiy,  1813,  consti* 
^ffk  important  era  in  the  -history  of  the  Baptist  church  m  this  country. 
^"^^iyt  benevolence  received  a  powerful  impulse,  and  a  new  direction, 
set  extensively  was  electrical.  Immediateiy  on  the  reception  of 
*9  letter  by  Dr.  Baldwin,  a  number  of  ministers  met  at  his  house. 
by  a  clear  perception  of  the  indications  of  providence,  and  an 
llesire  tp  cooperate  with  the  Head  of  the  church  m  his  merciful  de- 
Mjuvaid  the  world,  tbey  proceeded  to  form  a  society,  called  "  The  Bap- 
Ifalefy  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  India  and  other  foreign  parts." 
iiiMmble  of  the  Constitution  ran  thus, — ^*  Realizing  the  va^t  importance 
jpt^  in  advancing  the  best  interests  of  man,  and  conceiving  that  in  late 
il  the  finger  of  providence  has  pointed  to  us  our  immediate  duty,  in 
iag  a  Foreign  Mission  Society,  we  whose  names  are  hereunto  annexed, 
site,  &c."  The  12th  article  in  this  Constitution,  suggested  the  princi- 
rkieh  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  General  Convention.  "  Should 
Ilea  be  formed  in  other  places,  having  the  same  objects  in  view,  the 
1  will  appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  unite  with  Delegates  from  such 
*  8<icieties,  in  forming  a  General  Committee,  in  order  more  effectually 
Bomplish  the  important  objects  contemplated  by  this  Institution." 
ikfiiary  26,  a  meeting  of  this  Board  was  held,  at  which  the  Secretary 
l^ne^ed  to  write  to  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  Secretary  of  the  Baptist 
hoary  Society  in  England,  stating  the  situation  of  Mr.  Judson,  pro- 
fg  his  connection  with  the  Serampore  miission,  and  pledging  his  support 
4he  newly  formed  society  in  Boston.  The  Secretary  was  also  direct- 
.inform  Mr.  Judson  that  if  the  Board  of  Commissioners  discontinued 
ipatronage,  his  support  should  be  furnished  by  the  Society.  Mr.  Ful- 
iplied  to  the  proposal,  that  the  late  events  in  providence  pointed  to  the 
ition  of  a  distinct  Missionary  Association,  to  be  guided  and  sustained 
le- Baptist  churches  in  America. 

September  following,  delegates  from  the  Haverhill  and  Salem  Foreign 
ioo  Soicieties  were  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board ;  also  Mr.  Bice, 
bad  just  arrived  from  India.  After  conferring  together  on  the  be^ 
ad  for  uniting  the  brethren  of  the  different  States  in  the  proposed  en- 
iaa,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  circular,  in  the  name  of  the 
•aoeieties  represented  at  this  meeting.  Mr.  Rice  was  appointed  to 
d  the  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Association^  in  order  to  present  the 
ct  to  ministers  in  that«^icinily  ;  and  subsequently  to  lay  it  before  t'  0 
mm  churches.    He  had  returned  for  the  express  purpose  of  communi- 
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eating  information  at  home,  believing  that  for  the  present  he  could  thus 
most  eflectually  promote  the  cause  of  missions.  He  visited  the  churchea 
extensively  ia  the  southern  and  middle  Slates,  and  every  where  a  vivid  in- 
terest was  manifested.  The  Baptist  Association  of  Philadelphia  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  a  society,  to  aid  foreign  missions,  and  in  many  of 
the  southern  cities  similar  societies  were  formed.  Liberal  collectiona  were 
obtained,  and  some  large  donations  from  individuals,  not  among  the  Baptists 
only,  but  in  other  denominations,  who  in  many  instances  opened  their 
churches  and  jrave  large  contributions. 

In  May,  1811,  a  general  meeting  of  "  Delegates  from  Missionary  Societies 
and  other  religious  Bodies  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  Stales,"  was  convened  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  organized  oa 
the  ISlh,  under  the  name  of  "  The  General  Missionary  Cojwention  of  tk 
Baptist  de7iominatio7i  in  the  Ufiited  States  of  America,  for  Foreign  lfi»' 
sions,"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Furman,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  was  requested  to  officials 
as  Secretary.  The  Delegates  produced  their  testimonials,  and  were  en- 
rolled in,  the  following  order : 

Rev.  Thomas  Baldwin,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  Lucius  BoUes,  Massachusetts;  Ber. 
Stephen  Gano,  Rhode  Island ;  Rev.  John  Williams,  Messrs.  Thomas  Hew- 
tt,  Edward  Probyn,  and  Nathaniel  Smith,  New  York ;  Rev.  Burgiss  Allison, 
^ .  D.,  Richard  Proudfoot,  Josiah  Stratton,  William  Boswell,  Henry  Smal- 
ley,  and  Messrs.  Matthew  Randall,  John  Sisty  and   Stephen  Ustick,  New 
Jersey ;  Rev.   William  Rogers,  D.  D.,  Henry  Holcombe,  D.  D.,  William 
Staughton,  D.  D.,  William  White,  John  P.  Peckworth,  Horatio  6.  Jones^ 
Silas  Hough,  and  Joseph  Mathias,  Pennsylvania ;  Rev.  Daniel  Dodge,  Delt- 
ware ;  Rev.  Lewis  Richards,  and  Thomas  Brooke,  Maryland ;  Rev.  Obadiih 
B.  Brown,*  William  Gilmore,*  and  Luther  Rice,  Dist.  of  Columbia ;  Rct. 
Robert  B.  Semple,  Jacob  Grigg,  and  John  Bryce,*  Virginia  ;  Rer.  James  A. 
Ranaldson,  North  Carolina ;  Rev.  Richard  Furman,  D.  D.  and  Hon.  Mat- 
thias B.  Tallmadge,  South  Carolina ;  Rev  W.  B.  Johnson,  Georgia.t 

Drs.  Furman  and  Bald  win,,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Gano,  Semple  and  White 
were  appointed  a  Committee  to  draft  a  Constitution,  which  was  discussed, 
article  by  article,  amended  and  adopted.  Further  amendments  were  made  ' 
in  1817,  authorizing  the  patronage  of  Home  Missions,  and  the  establishmest 
of  a  college  and  theological  seminary.  Subsequent  experience  howeter 
dictated  the  relinquishment  of  these  objects,  in  order  to  the  successful  prose*, 
cution  of  foreign  missions,  and  in  1S26  these  amendments  were  rescinded. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  as  is  now  stands. 

1.  A  Triennial  Convention  shall  consist  of  Delegates  from  Missionary 
Societies,  Associations  and  other  religious  bodies,  and  of  individuals  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  which  shall  annually  contribute  to  the  funds  under 
the  direction  of  this  body,  a  sum  amounting  to  at  least  one  hundred  dollars ; 
for  every  additional  $100,  one  additional* representative  and  vote  shall  be 
allowed,  but  no  member  of  the  Convention  sliall  be  entitled  to  more  than 
one  vote. 

2.  At  each  triennial  meeting,  the  Convention  shall  elect  a  President, 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary,  who  shall  continue  in  office  till  succes- 
sors be  chosen. 

3.  Any  person  assuming  the  expense  of  supporting  a  Missionary,  which 
expense,  for  the  purposes  of  this  arrangement,  is  at  present  fixed  for  a  single 
Missionary  at  the  annual  sum  of  $400,  shall  be  allowed  to  designate  from 
among  the  Missionaries  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  the  individnal 

•  Not  preient.       f  For  a  ligt  of  soeceedin^  officeri  and  mcnbeis,  tee  appendu,  A. 
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;om  he  will  thos  suatian  in  the  field  of  missionary  labor,  and  he  shall  also 
estiiled  to  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  in  this  Convention, 
id  any  person  undertaking  in  like  manner  to  defray  the  charges  of  a  native 
Mcher,  (hereby  fixed  for  the  purposes  of  this  arrangement,  at  the  annual 
n  of  SlOO)  shall  be  allowed  to  make  a  similar  designation  from  among  the 
ive  preachers  appointed  or  approved  by  the  Board,  and  shall  be  entitled 
a  seat  in  this  Convention. 

L  At  each  triennial  meeting,  the  Convention  shall  elect  a  Board  of  Man- 
ors, consisting  of  a  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer, 
mtant  Treasurer,  and  forty  Managers,  out  of  the  Societies,  Associations, 
lorches,  or  religious  bodies  before  mentioned,  who  shall  continue  in  oHice, 
successors  be  elected ;  the  President  and  Secretaries  of  the  Convention 
ill  be  also  members  of  the  Board. 

BL  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting,  at  which, 
(▼en  shall  be  a  quorum  to  transact  business ;  but  at  other  meetings,  five 
&U  be  the  quorum. 

B.  Such  persons,  only,  as  are  in  full  communion  with  some  church  of 
r  denomination,  and  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  genuine  pjf  ty,  good 
entSy  and  fervent  zeal  for  the  Redeemer's  cause,  arc  to  be  employed  as 
inionaries. 

?•  In  regard  to  funds,  contributed  for  missionary  purposes,  but  without 
psopriating  directions,  the  Board  shall  exercise  discretion  in  appropiat- 
f  the  same  to  Foreign  and  Indian  Missions ;  but  no  application  of  monies, 
ran  for  a  specific  object,  shall  be  made  by  them  to  any  other  use. 
&  The  Treasurer  shall  faithfully  account  for  all  monies  received  by 
n;  keep  a  regular  entry  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  make  re- 
st of  the  same  to  the  Convention,  whenever  it  bhall  be  in  session,  and  to 
S  Board  annually,  and  as  often  as  by  them  required.  He  shall,  also,  he- 
re entering  on  the  duties  of  his  oflice,  give  competent  security,  to  be  ap- 
ored.by  the  Board,  for  all  the  stock  and  funds  that  may  be  committed  to 
s  care.  His  books  shall  be  open  at  all  limes,  to  the  inspection  of  any 
smber  of  the  Board  or  Convention.  The  Assistant  Treasurer  shall  also 
I  required  to  give  competent  security  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Board. 

9.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Board  shall  maintain  inter- 
nrse,  by  letter,  with  such  individuals,  societies,  or  public  bodies,  as  the 
lerests  of  the  Institution  may  require.  Copies  of  all  communications, 
sde  by  the  direction  of  the  Convention  or  Board,  shall  be  handed  by  them 

the  Recording  Secretary,  for  record  and  safe  keeping,  subject  to  the  in- 
ection  and  order  of  the  Board  or  Convention. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recordinnf  Secretary  of  the  Board,  to 
Sep  a  fair  record  of  all  its  proceedings,  and  of  such  other  documents  as 
inr  be  committed  to  his  care,  for  this  purpose. 

11.  Each  officer  of  the  Convention,  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
jrs,  shall  be  a  member  of  some  Baptist  Church. 

12.  In  case  of  the  death,  inability  or  resignation  of  any  of  the  officers, 
ppointed  by  the  Convention,)  or  any  of  their  members,  the  Board  shall 
ive  power  to  fill  the  vacancy.  They  shall  also  have  power  to  reject  from 
eir  body,  any  member  whose  conduct,  in  the  opinion  of  two-thirds  of  the 
embers  present,  shall  merit  expulsion,  and  fill  his  place  by  the  appoint- 
ent  of  another. 

13.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  power  to  make  such  compensa- 
m  to  their  Secretaries,  as  shall,  in  their  judgment,  be  adequate  to  their 
versified  services  ;  and  foic  this  purpose,  they  shall  have  power  to  accept 

any  funds,  contributed  with  the  special  design  of  forming  a  distinct 
nd,  the  interest  only  of  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  support  of  said 
scretaries. 
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14.  No  monies  shall  at  any  time  be  paid  out  of  the  treamiry,  but  by  or- 
der of  the  Board,  designating  the  fund  from  which  it  is  to  be  paid. 

15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or  in  case  of  his  dealh»  of  either 
of  the  Secretaries,  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Convention,  on  applica- 
tion from  the  Board.  t.  ■    • 

16.  Any  alterations,  which  experience  may  dictate,  may  be  made  n 
these  articles,  at  regular  meetings  of  the  Convention,  by  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present.*  *  .    . 

One  of  the  first  resolves  of  the  Convention  was,  *«  That  the  Rer.  Adoni- 
ram  Judson,  Junior,  now  in  India,  be  considered  as  a  missionary  under  the 
care  and  direction  of  this  Board ;  of  which  he  shall  be  informed  without  de- 
lay ;  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family 

accordingly." 

Mr.  Rice  also  was  "  appointed  under  the  patronage  of  this  Board,  to  con- 
tinue his  itinerant  services  in  these  United  States  for  a  reasonable  time; 
with  a  view  to  excite  the  public  mind  more  generally  to  engage  in  mission- 
ary exertions:  and  to  assist  in  originating  Societies  or  Institutions  forcafTf- 
inr  the  missionary  design  into  execution." 

Twenty  five  new  Associations  were  reported  by  Mr.  Rice  to  have  beoi 
established,  beside  the  addition  of  articles  recognizing  the  claim  of  Foreign 
Missions,  to  the  constitutions  of  old  Societies.  State  Societies  had  beet 
tormed  in  VeTmon^  New  Hainpshire,  Connecticut  and  Virginia. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Burmah. 

Engliflh  mitsioD  at  Rangoon  Uisconliuued.    Brief  view  of  Bonnah. 

Arrived  at  Rangoon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  found  a  home  in  the  missiofl 
house  with  Mrs.  Felix  Carey,*  Mr.  Carey  having  gone  up  to  Ava,  where 
he  had  been  summoned  to  vaccinate  some  of  the  families  of  the  princes.  In 
April,  1814,  Mr.  Carey  returned,  and  the  following  August  embarked  with 
his  family,  and  all  his  effects,  for  Ava.  The  brig  upset  in  the  river,  and  Mrs. 
Carey  and  the  two  children  were  drowned.  Thus  our  missionaries  were 
deprived  of  the  only  Christian  society  to  be  found  in  Burmah.  Mr.  Carey 
had  made  some  progres^s  in  translating  the  Gospels,  but  his  manuscripts  were 
all  lost  in  the  river. 

Before  attempting  to  trace  the  progress  of  these  solitary  missionaries,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  view  of  Burmah. 

This  empire  lies  between  Hindustan  and  China,  and  partakes  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  both.     Since  the  reduction  of  its  limits  by  British  conquests, 

*Apn«ndix  B. 
*  The  first  Proletlanl  MiMionariea  who  visited  Buimah,  were  Mestn.  Clialtr  and  Nardoa  who 
went  there  from  Serampore  in  1807.  Mr.  Mnrdon,  aAer  a  few  monihs,  left  the  iitaiioa,aiid  Mr.  Cha- 
fer waijoined  by  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Carey.  Soon  after.  Heatn.  Prirhetl  aad 
Brian,  (torn  the  London  Missionar}*  Soeicty,  arrived  ;  but  Mr.  Brian  soon  died,  and  llr.  Prirhfll, 
after  a  year's  residence,  removed  to  Vizafapaiam.  Mr.  Chater  remained  four  years,  and  Made 
considerable  progress  in  the  lan^ua|»e.  He  translated  the  Gospel  by  Maiibew,  which  was  revised 
by  Mr  Carey  and  afterwards  printed  at  Serampore.  At  length  Mr.  Chater  rdinquisbed  the  mis- 
sion, and  removed  to  Ceylon.  Mr.  Carey  remained,  and  was  joined  by  a  yomg  mw  ftom  Cal- 
entta,  who  soon  quitted  the  station.  When  Mr  Judson  arrived,  Mr.  Carey  bad  coae  lo  Ava»  by 
order  of  the  king.  Thus  had  mytry  attempt  of  the  Knrlish  missionaries  lailed }  aad  this  part 
aeeais  to  show  still  more  conclusively,  that  God  reseri'ed  for  the  American  Baptist  rhonbet  iht 
duty  of  establishing  and  sastainuig  the  Barman  nuuioa.    See  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Jodaoa. 
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ift  but  €00  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadtli  scarcely  300.  It  lies  between 
>  deg.  30  min.,  and  25  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  from  91  deg.  to 
3  deg.  30  min,  east  longitude  from  Greenwich.  Previous  to  the  war  be- 
reen  the  English  and  Burmans  in  ISIS,  it  included  Avaor  Burmah  Proper, 
ith  the  conquered  provinces  of  Kathay  and  Arracan  on  the  west,  and  Low- 
ihaa  and  Vungshan  on  the  eas;t,  and  Pegu  and  the  present  Tenasserim 
roviaces  on  the  south.  By  the  hitc  treaty  in  January  1826,  the  British 
stain  Arracan,  Mauhnain,  Tavoy,and  Mcrgui,  with  the  islands  and  depen- 
encies,  taking  the  river  Sal  won  as  ihc  boundarv  line  on  the  northern  fron- 
er»  and  the  river  St.  Matthews  on  the  south,  ft  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
ovulation  accurately;  but  a  gentleman  who  has  spent  twenty  years  in  the 
Bbntry  and  been  extensively  conversant  with  the  people,  estimates  their 
amber  to  be  10,000,000.  Others  have  computed  the  population  at  only 
4)00,000. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  notwithstanding  its  equatorial  latitude;  extreme 
old  being  unknown,  and  the  intense  heat  which  precedes  the  rainy  season 
eing  of  short  duration. 

The  country  presents  every  varictv  of  hill  and  plain,  verdant  valley  and 
Bajesiic  mountain,  and  the  soil  produces  rice,  excellent  wheat,  aifd  all  the 
■rieties  of  Oriental  grain.  Sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  the  tropical  fruits 
n  indigenous  to  the  soil.  The  tea  plant  has  very  recently  been  found  in 
ome  of  the  northern  provinces,  growing  spontaneously,  and  in  great  abun* 
ance  and  perfection.  Almost  every  kind  of  timber  is  found  in  Burmah. 
lofne^tic  and  laboring  animals  are  abundant,  and  the  forests  in  some  dis- 
ricts  abound  with  tigers  and  elephants.  Almost  every  production  of  the 
lineral  kingdom  is  found  there;  the  precious  and  common  metals,  valuable 
lineral  substances,  marble  of  Italian  beauty,  and  all  the  precious  stones,  ex- 
epl  the  diamond  and  emerald.  The  marble  is  monopolized  by  the  govern- 
lent,  for  statues  of  Gaudama. 

The  native  character  of  the  people  is  strongly  marked  ;  energetic,  inge- 
ious,  lively  and  impatient.  They  possess  acute  minds  and  active  imagina- 
ions;  are  fond  of  investigation,  and  entirely  free  from  the  apathy  of  the 
Iindoos;are  not  fit-rce  or  revcngoful,  and  are  generally  affectionate  and 
iithful  in  the  domestic  relations.  They  have  none  of  the  constitutional  in- 
olencc  of  the  Hindoos;  yet  the  oppressive  exactions  which  they  suffer  from 
he  government,  produce  distrust,  suspicion  and  low  cunning,  prevent  hos- 
litaltty  and  social  confidence,  and  by  destroying  all  motive  to  efTort,  render 
bem  an  idle  people. 

Women  are  treated  as  inferiors,  though  they  are  not  the  subjects  of  that 
•loomy  jealousy  with  which  they  are  regarded  in  other  eastern  countries. 
rheir  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice  is  less  regarded  than  that  of  the  men, 
nd  they  are  often  sold  or  lent  to  strangers. 

They  kill  no  domestic  animals,  but  make  great  use  of  game.  The  low- 
T  orders  eat  snakes  and  other  reptiles.  They  are  very  indulgent  toward 
be  manners  and  customs  of  strangers,  and  have  no  caste. 

Their  commerce  with  the  surrounding  countries  is  considerable,  and  they 
xcel  in  some  of  the  arts.  They  have  no  coin,  the  currency  consisting  of 
ilver,  bullion,  and  lead,  in  small  pieces. 

The  emperor  is  sole  and  absolute  proprietor  of  life  and  possessions,  and 
lit  word  is  irresistible  law.  He  has  four  private  ministers  of  state,  called 
itwenwoons  ;  and  four  public  ministers,  called  woongyees,  are  his  organs  of 
idministration.  The  latter  compose  the  supreme  court  of  the  empire,  in  the 
lame  of  which  all  imperial  edicts  are  issued.  The  council  of  state  consists 
»f  princes  of  the  royal  family. 

The  empire  is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  vice^ 
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loy — myoowoon,  and  a  court — yondaii.  The  district  courU  ore  compoted 
of  a  president — yan'oon  ;  a  chief  magistrate — sit-kai;  collectors  of  the  port— 
■koukwoons  ;  auditors — nnrkandaus ;  and  Eecrclaries — saragyees. 

The  members  of  the  district  courts,  and  the  wives,  relatives  and  faroriiea 
of  viceroys,  have  also  ihc  privilege  of  liolding  private  courts,  itnd  of  decid- 
ing potty  causes,  subject  to  appeal  to  higher  authority. 

Criminals  arc  punished  with  severity.     The  mildest  form  of  inflktiDj 
death  is  by  striking  off  the  head  at  one  stroke. 
but  a  malefartor  without  money  or  friends,  •■ 
sentence  of  his  judges. 

When  anything  belonging  to  the  emperor  is  mentioned,  the  cpithet^sUm 
is  attached  to  it.  When  he  is  sniU  to  hiive  heard  any  thing,  it  has  "  reached 
the  golden  ears;"  a  person  adiniitcd  to  his  presence,  has  been  at  dte 
"golden  feet ;"  the  perfume  of  roses  is  said  to  be  grateful  lo  the  "  golden 
nose."  No  honors  are  hereditary  ;  all  dignities  and  ofliccs  depend  immediatc- 
Ij  on  the  crown. 

The  religion  of  the  Burmans  is  the  Boodhist.  There  is  riothing  in  the 
forms  of  worship,  or  in  the  appearance  of  the 
idols,  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  modesty,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  least  degrading  of  pagan  abotn* 
I  inations.  The  character  of  the  Bimdhist  re- 
I  ligion  varies  somewhat  in  diflercnt  countriea; 
I  but  every  where,  it  is  pervaded  with  atheism. 
It  destroys  the  constitution  of  society,  by  enjoin- 
ing celibacy  as  the  only  perfect  state,  and  by  com- 
manding those  who  aspire  to  perfection,  to  aban- 
,  don  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  abjure  their 
I  duties  as  citizens,  parents,  or  children.  The  da- 
tics  enjoined  are  very  numerous,  and  their  booka 
contain  directions  fur  all  classes.  The  following 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  their  character. 
"There  are  five  laws,  binding  on  alt  mankind, 
viz.  to  refrain  from  murder,  from  stealing,  from 
■  adultery,  from  lying,  and  from  intoxicating  liq- 
uors. They  are  to  be  solicitous  about  four  things, 
viz.,  watching  over  the  body,  watching  over  the  mind,  an  attentive  consider- 
ation of  the  miseries  of  life,  and  the  duties  of  religion.  They  are  also  en- 
joined these  four  things,  viz.  1st,  using  exertion  to  prevent  demerit  while  as 
yet  the  person  has  done  nothing  blame-worthy  ;  Sd,  using  exertion  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  demerit  after  the  person  has  already  done  something 
sinful ;  3d,  endeavoring  to  do  that  which  will  procure  merit,  while  the 
person  is  yet  destitute  of  it ;  and  4ih,  endeavoringafier  a  person  hasa  stock 


of  merit,  to  excel  in  ti 
embrace  all  those  religious  dut 
be  used,  eaten,  handled,  and  i 
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r  laws  wbic 
hich  consist  in  avoiding  objects  unfit  to 
;  also  the  places  where  it  is  impropeT  to 

"  The  following  eight  good  ways  are  causes  of  merit,  and  grounds  for  self- 
graiulation  :  they  may  therefore  be  reckoned  as  duties.  1st,  right  opinion; 
Sd,  right  intention  ;  3d,  right  words  ;  4lh,  right  actions  ;  dth,  right  way  of 
supporting  life ;  6lh,  rightly  directed  intelligence;  7lli,  good  heed,  caution; 
Sth,  composure,  serenity.  Good  heed  must  alwoys  be  paid  to  the  voice  of 
God,  of  which  there  are  eight  characteristic  tokens  or  evidences,  viz.  Isl,  il 
is  clear  or  intelligible  ;  2d,  agreeable,  pleasant ;  3d,  easy  to  be  known  ;  4th, 
worthy  to  be  heard ;  Sth,  inlretjuent ;  6th,  full;  7th,  deep ;  Sth,  produces  an 
echo." 
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"It  may  not  be  nnintercsting  to  know  to  what  causes  a  people  so  ready  to 
assign  a  cause  for  every  thing',  ascribe  death.  Their  books  mention  four,  viz. 
Ist,  though  the  influence  of  good  deeds  performed  in  a  previous  state  is  not 
exhausted,  yet  the  period  which  is  the  established  term  of  human  life  being 
past,  the  person  will  die;  2d,  though  the  establiifhed  term  of  human  life  is 
not  yet  passed,  the  influence  of  good  deeds  performed  in  a  previous  state  be- 
ing exhausted,  the  person  will  die ;  3d,  when  the  term  of  human  life  is  passed^ 
and  the  influence  of  former  good  deeds  exhausted,  the  person  dies ;  4th,  in 
the  last  case,  though  the  established  term  of  human  life  is  not  passed  nor 
the  influence  of  previous  good  deeds  exhausted,  yet  on  account  of  some 
evil  deed  performed  in  a  previous  state,  the  person  dies  suddenly,  without 
preyious  illness  and  without  changing  his  position." 


^z^i^^i^r 
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The  universe,  according  to  their  sacred  bool^s,  is  composed  of  an  infinitude 
worlds, a  portion  of  which  are  represented  in  the  above  plate.  The  diam- 
eter of  each  is  15,380,625  Eng- 
lish miles.  The  great  wall  sur- 
rounding each  of  these  worlds, 
is  immersed  in  water  1,025,000 
miles,  and  extends  the  same 
luight  above  the  water.  As  to 
the  thickness  of  the  ground, 
the  eartliv  part  is  1,500,000, 
and  the  rock  [below]  1,500,000. 
Tlie  water  which  sustains 
these,  is  0,000,000  miles  deep, 
and  the  wind  which  upholds 
the  wator,  1:2,000,000  miles. 
Below  the  wind,  is  nothing  but 
empty  space. 

The  Myenmo  mount  stands 
immersed  in  water  1,050,000 
miles.  There  are  seven  suc- 
cessive mountains,  like  walls, 
surrounding  it,  and  separated 
by  seven   intervening   rivew* 
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Receding  from  the  Mrenmo  mount,  each  mountain  is  half  less  in  h 
and  breadth  than  the  preceding  one.  The  eastern  side  of  Atyenmo  i 
iahed  off  with  silver,  the  western  with  dark  ruby,  the  southern  with  j 
and  the  northern  with  gold.  0[i  the  top  is  a  country  125,000  miiea  i 
ameler,  a  city  12  1-2  miles  high,  with  1000  gates ;  the  steeple  of  the  p 
u  8750  miles  high  ;  the  length  of  the  chariot,  1875  miles. 

The  depth  and  breadth  of  the  circumjacent  river,  or  sea,  at  the  foot  i 
Myenmo  mount,  are   [equal]   1,0-30,000  miles.     From  this  sea,  each 
ceeding  sea  is  half  less  in  depth  and  breadth  than  the  preceding  one. 
plate  represents  a  ground  view  of  the  Myenmo  mount,  and  its  sereE 
rounding  oceans  and  ii 


Under  the  Myenmo  mount  arc  placed  the  tops  of  three  mountaiot, 
three  stones  under  a  rice  pot.  The  mount  extends  downward  between 
50,000  miles.  Between  these  three  mountains,  under  the  Myenmo,  ia 
abode  of  the  A-thoo-ra  nals,  [invisible  beings,]  where  the  sands  an  p 
and  gold,  and  the  rocks  arc  precious  stones. 

Outside  of  the  seven  encircling  mountains  is  the  continuous  great  oc 
In  this  are  four  large  islands,  surrounded  by  2000  small  ones.  Theeai 
island,  shaped  like  a  half  moon,  is  87,500  miles  in  diameter ;  the  narti 
shaped  like  a  bedstead,  is  100,000  miles  ;  the  western,  shaped  like  the 
moon,  87,.500  miles,  and  the  southern  island,  of  a  triangular  shape,  121 
mites  in  diameter.  Each  small  island  is  shaped  like  the  large  one  to  « 
it  belongs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  are  in  shape  like  the  island  on  a 
they  dwell.  The  inhabitants  on  one  of  these  principal  islands  Uto 
years,  those  of  another  700,  of  another  1000,  and  on  one  of  the  island 
age  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  uniform. 
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TIk  Bunnani  enumerate  eight  planets,  viz.,  the  Sun,  Moon,  Mars,  Mer- 
nuj,  Jupiter,  Venus,  Saturn,  and  Kahu.  The  last  or  these,  they  say,  U 
»«  discoverable,  but  it  ia  the  residence  of  the  nnt  wlio  occnaione  eclipses. 
They  number  nine  dillerciil  runstelkiions.  l^t,  Thi:  crow  ;  Sd,  a  kind  of 
hird;  3d,  a  species  of  crah-fifh ;  4th,  sc-tle^  ;  '5ih,  ihc  rrest,  nn  ornament 
ti»ed  to  fasten  up  the  hair ;  Clli,  iht  flshcrnimi ;  7ili,  die  eliplmnt ;  8ih,  the 
bone;  9th,  the  heron  or  paddy  bird.  The  mui  micrK  the  inner  course  at 
Ihe  liill  moon  in  March,  and  conllniirs  till  tliu  Tnll  moon  of  July,  which  is 
the  hot  season  ;  it  then  enters  the  nitddlu  cuurM.',  in  which  it  cotiiinneR  till 
tbe  Tull  moon  in  November,  which  form.-:  ihi'  riiiny  M.^nson ;  after  this,  it 
fasses  through  the  outer  course  till  the  full  moon  of  March,  and  this  is  the 
eold  season.  The  earlh  being  ^uppo^ud  to  be  nti  extended  pluin,  (ihc  great 
sauth  island),  the  daily  diKajipeaniiici.'  of  ihi'  siui  is  lUirilmied  to  the  inter- 
fention  of  Mycnmo  mount.  This  moiirilain  ihcy  suppose  In  he  north  of  US. 
Ab  its  height  is  much  above  the  north  slur  ii  cannot  be  said  to  lie  under  it, 
but  its  latitude  and  longitude  arc  the  same. 

The  history  of  the  present  Boodh  occupies  many  volumes.  A  brief  sketch 
of  one  of  the  numerous  luireuds  re^iiecting  him  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  "  historj'"  of  a  god  who  is  wor>liLpcd  by  millions  of  iinmorial  beings. 

Ninety  worlds  before  this,  durinj:  the  rciyn  of  a  former  Hoodh.  the  moth- 
er of  Gandama  prayed  ihni  she  mi.irbi  sive  birib  to  a  Boodh.  Her  request 
was  granted,  and  she  called  her  son  Wathnndna.  He  immediately  mani- 
fested the  spirit  of  benevolence,  or  a  desire  to  make  ofToritigs,  During  his 
childhood,  and  after  he  became  a  kiui.',  he  was  ever  ready  lo  give  away  his 
moat  valued  possessions,  if  aisked.  He  resigned  hi^s  throne,  and  dwelt  in  the 
Himmalah  forest,  and  when  asked  gave  aw.iy  even  his  children  and  his  wife, 
■aying  thai  the  happiness  of  an  emperor,  or  even  of  the  king  of  the  devas,  (a 
snperioi  order  of  beings,)  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  infinite  wisdom. 
By  these  meritorious  acta  he  was  not  only  restored  to  his  kingdom  and  fam- 
ily, but  at  death  went  lo  ibe  Deva  country,  and  dying  there,  was  born  into 
this  world  again,  and  was  called  Boodh.  He  has  undergone  incarnations 
as  a  beast,  a  man,  and  a  celestial  being.  He  has  been  punished  repeatedly 
47 
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millions  ofyeara  in  hell ;  has  enjoyed  ages  of  sensual  happiness  in  the  NaI 
cuuntry,  and  is  now  in  ni},'ban  or  annihilation. 

The  changes  of  the  moon  arc  observed  *s  periods  or  public  worship.  Ab 
annual  fesiivai  i^  ht;ld  about  the  beginning  of  March,  when  ofTerings,  pro^ 
tralions,  niiisir,  dancing,  masquerades,  and  rarious  games  minglec!  togetheTi 
constitute  the  religious  olisenaiiceK  of  ihrce  days. 

Beligious  duties  consist  in  building  pagodas  and  bridges,  digging  tanks, 
erecting  imager  of  Gaiiduma,  and  presenting  to  them  offerings  of  lighted 
candles,  llowern,  umbrellas,  rice  and  fruits.  Their  religion  imposes  an  im- 
mense round  .of  ceremonies,  penances  and  observances ;  but  to  instruct  tha 
ignorant,  to  relieve  the  poor,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their  atilic- 
tiiin,  form  no  part  of  its  obligaiions.  Not  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  nor  an 
asylum  for  the  orphan,  in  to  be  found  in  all  the  land. 

An  extract  from  the  Rev.  Air.  Malt-om's  journal  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  infatuation  of  the  worsbippors  of  Giiudanm. 

"  The  last  [cave]  we  visited,  is  on  the  Salwen,  about  fifteen  or  twenly 
miles  aborc  Maiilmain.  The  entrance  is  atlhcbollomor  a  perpendicu- 
lar but  uneven  face  of  the  mnunluin,  enclosed  in  a  strong  brick  waU,  which 
forms  a  large  vestibule.  Tlic  entrance  is  by  a  path,  winding  along  the  bat 
of  the  mountain,  and  nothing  remarkable  strikes  the  eye  until  oae  pusH 
the  gale,  where  the  uHention  is  at  mice  powerfully  arrested.  Not  only  ii 
ihe  space  within  the  wall  filled  wiiji  images  of  Gaudama,  of  every  Bize,Mt 
the  whole  face  of  ihe  mountain  to  ihc  height  of  eighty,  or  ninety  feet,  u 
covered  with  them.  On  every  jutting  crag  stands  some  marble  image,  cor* 
ered  with  gold,  and  spreading  its  uncouth  proportions  to  the  setting  su^ 
Every  recess  is  convened  into  ^lirines  for  oihera.  The  smooth  surfaces  m 
covered  by  small  fiat  images  in  burnt  clay,  and  set  in  stuccn.  Of  these  ]ui 
there  are  literally,  Ihoiisaiids.  In  some  places,  they  have  fallen  ofi*  wiai 
the  plaster  in  which  they  were  set,  and  left  spots  of  naked  rock,  against 
which  bees  have  built  tfieir  hives  iindi'tiirbcd.  No  whure  in  the  country 
have  I  seen  such  a  display  of  wealth,  ingenuity  and  industry.  But  impos- 
ing as  is  this  spectacle,  it  lilirinks  into  insignificance,  compared  lo  the  seem 
which  opens  on  cniering  the  cavern  itself.  It  is  of  vast  size,  chiefly  in  one 
apartment,  which  nced»  no  human  an  to  render  il  sublime.  The  eye  ii' 
confused,  and  the  heart  appalled,  at  the  prodigious  exhibiiiuu  of  infaiualii 
and  folly.  Every  where,  on  the  floor,  over  head,  on  the  jutting  points  i 
on  the  hanging  festoons  of  the  roof,  are  crowded  together,  images  fSt  Q 
dama — the  ofterings  of  successive  ages.  Some  are  perfectly  gQded,  o^ 
incrusted  with  calcareous  matter,  others  fallen  yel  sound,  others  n 
others  just  erected.  Some  of  these  are  of  stupendous  size,  some 
than  one's  finger,  and  some,  of  all  the  intermediate  sizes,  marUei.l 
wood,  brick,  and  clay.  Some,  even  of  marble  are  so  lime-wor 
sheltered  of  course  from  changes  of  lemperaturc,  that  the  face  e 
are  obliterated.  In  some  dark  recesses,  bats  were  heard,  and  seeiaed^ 
merous,  but  could  not  be  seen.  Here  and  there  are  models  of  lempl 
kyoungs,  &c,  some  nut  larger  than  a  half  a  bushel,  and  some,  len  or  &n< 
feel  square,  absolutely  filled  with  small  idols  heaped  protniscuoualy,  ones 
on  another.  As  we  followed  the  paths  which  wountl  among  tiia  groups 
figures  and  models,  every  new  aspect  of  the  cave,  presented  new  multtttial 
of  images.     A  ship  of  five  hundred  tons  could  not  carry  away  half  of  tbem.* 

The  Burman  language  has  no  afliniiy  to  the  other  languages  of  the  £uU 
and  difiera  essenliallv  from  all  which  have  yet  been  known  by  Europeaoh 
The  Pali,  or  sacred  language,  in  which  all  the  sacred  books  are  written,  il 
distinct  from  the  Burman,  and  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit.  Some  ocqu&iB* 
tance  with  the  Pali,  in  addition  lo  a  kaowledge  of  the  Burman,  is  roqulaiu 


tothetliimnifbly  furniBhed  mifsionnr}-.     Mr.  Jiidsnn  pnr! 
ficiliiy  inacquiring  languajrc^,  vet  he  fouiiH  the  Bunnnn 
ml  it  tru  not  until  lie  hadstuiiicdit  ^ovcrnl  ycnrs,  tlinl  lie  i-< 
nitc  it  with   ease.      This  hds  duiibtleys  owinir  in  part  In  ilip 
Upt  nhkh  by  hia  persererinff  lalinr  are  now  riirni^iicil.     Hi 


tt  to  u>e  it  with  success  in  rcli>riot 


at  iho  ciiil  of  yrt 
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iTncommon 
ly  diflictilt, 
li  speak  nn<i 
inl  of  Ihoso 


CHAPTER    V. 
Biirmak  eontinued. 

I   InpgiiBjM'.     Difliruliy   nf  in  i 
ai>a»li'i.    Ilniich   iiinrrrd   in 

■h.  nii>  iiurni»M  l^..:,^;  ,ru 


Ba^nas.  Bidily  of  Air  Burmm 
Human  teather.  lUligioiu  ir 
Hn.  While  ai  Cakuiim.  Mr 
Fini  priaiHis  encuied  in  Itiiin 

The  city  of  Rangoon  ftnndK  npo 
Inlf  above  the  confluence  nf  ihe  Sy 
mad  surrounded  with  a  hitfli  stockade.     It  is 
bamboo,  raised  on  posts  iwo  or  three  fcpt  abov 
Inilding  is  practised  for  tlie  iiake  nf  vciitilntii 
iMUsea  are  seen  among  the  tret>a  within  the  Ibi 


toniriie  of  Innd,  nbniii  a  mile  and  a 
n<:«on  rivers.  It  is  square, 
iniposfd  chieflv  of  huts  of 
'.he  (rruuiid.  This  mode  of 
nnd  >.-or,liioss.  A  few  tiled 
and  here  the  ofTu-eni  of  the 
do.  The  hum- 
five  small  brick  build- 


ings occupied  as  houses  of  worship  by  foreigners.  Many  papodas  v 
filded  spires  are  seen  on  loth  sides  of  the  rfver.  The  population  is  ( 
mated  at  50,000,  but  is  probably  lesB.  The  river  is  commodious  for  s. 
ping,  and  there  is  no  olfior  pori  in  the  empire  but  BBsscin  [  yet  then 
oeither  wharf  or  quoy,     Vessels  lie  in  the  stream,  and  discharge  their 
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g->03  into  boats  from  which  they  arc  borne  upon  men's  shoulders  up  wooden 
sjiairs  to  the  custom-house,  'f  he  commerce  of  the  place  is  however  con- 
siilorahle. 

Having  hi?como  established  at  Raniroon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson,as  wo  have 
just  intimated,  applied   theMiseUvs  dili'rently  to  the  acquirement  of  the  Ian* 
guage.     Their  success  was  such  as  persev«»rin|T  application  alone  can  se- 
cure.    Mr.  J.  sat  all  day  in  the  verandah,  with  his  venerable  teacher  by  his 
side,  and  Mrs.  J.,  after  superintending:  the  concerns  of  the  family  until  ten 
o'clock,  devoted   the  remainder  of  the  day  to  study.     While  Mr.  J.  was  ac- 
quiring a  scienlilic  knowlcMlqfe  of  the  lani,aiaf;fe,  .Mrs.  Judson,  owing  to  heme- 
cessary  iulercours<'  with  \\vr  servants,  was  soonest  able  to  speak  it.     In  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  she  wrote,  "  Our  proi^ross  in  the  languaireis  slow,  as  it  in 
peculiarly  hard  of  acquisition ;  we  can   however  read,  write,  and   converse 
with  tolerable  ease,  and  frecpiently  spend  whole  evenings  very  pleasantly  in 
conversing  with  our  Burman   friends.     In  January,  ISJ 6,  two  years  and  a 
half  after  Mr.  J.*s  arrival  in  Rangoon,  he  wrote,  "  I  just  now  begin  to  see 
my  way  forward  in  this  dillicull  laniruage,  and  hope  that  two  or  three  yean 
more  will  make   it  somewhat  familiar.     But  I   have  met  with  dilHciilties 
which  I  had  no  idea  of,  heforo  I  entered  on   the  work.     For  a  European  of 
an  Americ-an  to  acquire  a  living  Ori^Mital  language,  root  and  branch,  and  make 
it  his  own,  is  quite  a  ditlorent  thing  from  his  acquiring  a  cognate  language 
of  the  west,  or  any  of  the  dead  languages,  as  they  are  studied  in  the  schools. 
When  we  take  up  a  western  language,  the  similarity  in   the  characters,  in 
very  many  terms,  in  many  modes  of  expression,  and  in  the  general  structure 
of  the  sentences,  its  being  in  fair  print,  (a  circumstance  we  hardly  think  of,) 
and  the  assistance   of  grammars,  dictionaries,  and   instructors,  render  the 
work  comparatively  easy.     But  wlien  we  take   up  a  language  spoken  by  a 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  whose  very  thoughts  run  in  channels 
diverse  from  ours,  and  whose  modes  of  (expression  are  consequently  all  new 
and  uncouth  ;  when  we  find  the  letters  and  words  all  totally  destitute  of  the 
least  resemblance  to  any  language  we  had  ever  met  with,  and  these  words 
are  not  fairly  divided  and  distinguished,  as  in  western  writing,  by  breaks, 
and  points,  and  capitals,  but  run  together  in  one  continuous  line,  a  sentence 
or  a  paragraph  seeming  to  the  eye  but  one  long  word  ;  when  instead  of  clear 
characters  on  paper,  we  find  only  obscure  scratches  on  dried  palm  leaves 
strung  together,  and  called  a  book  ;  when  we  have  no  dictionarviand  no  in- 
terpreter to  explain  a  single  word,  and  must  get  something  of  the  language 
before  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  a  native  teacher, — 

*  Hoc  opas,  hie  labor  eat.*  " 

A  few  months  before  the  date  of  the  above  extract,  Mr.  Judson  had  begun 
to  converse  a  little  with  the  natives  on  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  first 
recorded  conversation  of  this  kin<l  was  with  Oo  Oungmeng,  of  about  47 
years  of  age,  who  had  then  been  his  teacher  for  three  months.     Mr.  Judson 

began  by  saying,  Mr.  J is  dead.     Oo. — I  have  heard  so.     J. — His  soul  is 

lost,  I  think.  Oo. — Why  so?  J. — He  was  not  a  disciple  of  Christ. 
Oo. — How  do  you  know  that  ?  You  could  not  see  his  soul.  J. — ^How  do 
you  know  whether  the  root  of  the  mango  tree  is  good  ?     You  cannot  see  it ; 

but  you  can  judge  by  the  fruit  on  its  branches.     Thus  I  know  that  Mr.  J 

was  not  a  disciple  of  Christ,  because  his  words  and  actions  were  not  such 
as  indicate  the  disciple.  Oo. — And  so  all  who  are  not  disciples  of  Christ 
are  lost !  J. — Yes,  all,  whether  Burmans  or  foreigners.  Oo.^This  is  hard. 
J. — Yes  it  is  hard,  indeed ;  otherwise  I  should  not  have  come  all  this  way, 
and  left  parents  and  all,  to  tell  you  of  Christ.  [He  seemed  to  feel  the  force 
of  this,  and  after  stopping  a  little,  he  said,]  how  is  it  that  the  disciples  of 
Christ  are  so  fortunate  above  all  men  ?    J. — Are  not  all  mon  sinners,  and 
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leserring^^^r  panishment  in  a  future  state  ?  Oo. — Yes ;  all  must  siifTcr,  in 
iome  future  state,  for  the  sins  they  commit.  The  punisthmcnt  follows  the 
srime,  as  surely  as  the  wheel  of  the  cart  follows  the  footsteps  of  the  ox. 
L — Nov,  according  to  the  Burman  system  there  is  no  escape.  According 
o  the  Christian  system  there  is.  Jesus  Christ  has  died  in  the  place  of  sin- 
aera ;  has  borne  their  sins,  and  now  those  who  believe  on  him,  and  become 
lis  disciples,  are  released  from  the  punishincnt  they  deserve.  At  death 
Jiey  are  received  into  heaven,  and  are  happy  for  ever.  Oo. — That  I  will 
lerer  believe.  My  mind  is  very  stiff  on  this  one  point,  namely,  that  all  exig- 
ence involves  in  itself  principles  of  misery  and  destruction.  J. — Teacher, 
liere  are  two  evil  futurities,  and  one  good.  A  miserable  future  existence  is 
ml,  and  annihilation  or  nigban  is  an  evil,  a  fearful  evil.  A  happy  future 
existence  is  alone  good.  Oo. — I  admit  that  it  is  be.st,  if  it  could  be  perpetual ; 
but  it  cannot  be.  Whatever  is,  is  liable  to  change,  and  misery,  and  Jestruc- 
tion.  Nigban  is  the  only  permanent  good,  and  that  good  has  been  attained 
by  Gaudama,  the  last  deity.  J. — If  there  be  no  eternal  Being,  you  cannot 
iccount  for  any  thing.  Whence  this  world,  and  all  that  we  see  ?  Oo. — Fate. 
1.^— Fate !  the  cause  must  always  \)c  equal  to  the  effect.  See,  I  raise  this 
lable;  see,  also,  that  ant  under  it :  suppose  I  were  invisible  ;  would  a  wise 
nan  say  the  ant  raised  it  ?  Now  fate  is  not  even  an  ant.  Fate  is  a  word, 
Ihat  is  all.  It  is  not  an  agent,  not  a  thing.  What  is  fate  ?  Oo. — The  fate 
of  creatures,  is  the  influence  which  their  good  or  bad  deeds  have  on  their 
iiitare  existence.  J. — If  influence  be  exerted,  there  nmsl  be  an  exerter.  If 
there  be  a  determination,  there  must  be  a  determiner.  Oo. — No;  there  is 
ao  determiner.  There  cannot  be  an  eternal  Being.  J. — Consider  this 
point  It  is  a  main  point  of  true  wisdom.  Whenever  there  is  an  execution 
af  a  purpose,  there  must  be  an  agent.  Oo. — [After  a  little  thought]  I  must 
MY  that  my  mind  is  very  decided  and  liard,  and  unless  you  tell  me  some- 
thing more  to  the  purpose,  I  shall  never  believe.  J. — Well,  teacher,  I  wish 
you  to  believe,  not  for  my  profit,  but  for  vf>"rs.  1  daily  pray  the  true  God 
to  giTe  you  light,  that  you  may  believe.  Whether  you  will  ever  believe  in 
this  world  I  don't  know,  but  when  yon  die  I  know  you  will  believe  what  I 
DOW  say.  You  will  then  appear  before  the  God  you  now  deny.  Oo. — I 
don't  know  that. 

In  the  spring  of  1S16,  the  hearts  of  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Judson  were  wrung  by 
the  death  of  their  son  and  only  child.  He  was  the  onlv  legitimate  child  of 
foreign  parents  in  Rangoon.  A  deprree  of  sympathy  which  could  not  have 
been  hoped  for,  was  expressed  by  the  Burmese  and  Portuguese  ;  40  or  50 
of  them  following  the  remains  to  the  grave.  The  wife  of  the  viceroy  camo 
to  express  her  sorrow,  smiting  her  ])reast,  and  exclaiming,  "  Why  did  you 
BOtsend  for  me  to  the  funeral  ?  '*  This  visit  was  followed  by  an  invitation  to 
go  into  the  country  with  her,  for  tin?  benefit  of  their  health,  which  they  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  had  before  visited  the  viceroy  and  vicereign  at 
their  invitation,  and  had  at  dilferent  times  received  from  them  marks  of  re- 
spect seldom  shown  to  natives  of  the  country.  Thev  valued  this  intercourse 
as  holding  out  the  hone  of  their  being  ultimately  able  to  do  them  good,  and 
also  as  furnishing  a  channel  of  access  to  government,  through  which,  in  an 
exigency,  (and  such  often  occur  under  despotic  rulers)  they  might  obtain  in- 
dulgence or  avert  threatening  dillicnlty. 

Mr.  Judson's  first  attempt  at  writing  the  Burmnn  language,  was  a  tnict, 
containing  a  summary  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  completed,  his  hea<l 
and  eyes  were  so  much  afiected  by  prolonged  and  intense  appliration,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  look  even  into  an  English  book,  or  to  hear  reading.  Re- 
laxation from  study,  exercise  on  horseback,  and  the  use  of  a  more  nutritious 
liet,  restored  his  health  in  some  measure.     But  a  voyage  was  deemed  nc- 
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ceesary  to  his  entire  recovery.  While  he  was  rehictnntly  maliingfhe  reqni- 
file  arranijciTients,  he  rcrcivod  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  inissionariw 
from  Amorioa,  in  Boncal.  He  suspended  bis  preparations  for  a  vopge* 
and  lii:«  health  hcconiin^^  gradually  bettor,  he  relinquished  it  altogether.  As 
soon  as  his  health  would  allow,  and  whilfc  yet  unable  to  use  his  eye?,  he  be- 
gan 10  prepare  a  grammar,  for  the  use  of  succeeding  missionaries. 

The  thoughts  contained  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Rice,  are  still  appropriate,  ahhough  they  were  penned  25  years  ago; 
and  will  continue  to  be  appropriate  so  long  as  there  are  heathen  lands  to  be 
evangeli/ed.  "If  any  ask  what  success  1  meet  with  among  the  natives — 
tell  them  to  look  at  Otaheite,  where  tin*  missionaries  lal)ored  nearly  20  years, 
and  not  meeting  with  the  slightest  success,  bec^an  to  be  neglected  by  all  the 
Christian  world,  and  the  very  name  of  Otaheite  was  considered  a  shame  to 
the  cause  of  missions  ;  but  now,  tlio  blessing  begins  to  descend.  Tell  them 
to  look  at  Bengal  abo,  where  Dr.  Thomas  had  been  laboring  17  years,  that 
is,  from  1783  to  1800.  before  the  first  convert,  Krishno,  was  baptized.  "When 
a  few  converts  nre  once  made,  things  move  on.  But  it  requires  a  much 
longer  time  than  I  have  been  here,  to  make  a  first  impression  on  a  heathen 

?eople.  If  they  ask  again,  *  What  prospect  of  vlt'tmate  success  is  there?* 
?ell  them,  as  much  as  that  there  is  an  almighty  and  faithful  God  who  will 
perform  his  promises,  and  no  more.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  them,  beg  them 
to  let  me  stay  and  make  the  attempt,  and  let  you  come  and  give  us  bread. 
And  if  we  live  some  20  or  30  years,  they  may  hear  from  us  again." 

Rev.  George  H.  Hough,  a  printer,  with  Mrs.  Hough,  and  Mrs.  Charlotte 
White,  whose  arrival  at  Calcutta  has  been  alluded  to,  were  appointed  by  the 
Board  missionaries  to  Burmah,  in  the  summer  of  1815.  They  sailed  in  De- 
rember,  in  the  Benjamin  Hush,  a  passage  being  gratuitously  furnished  by 
the  owner,  Mr.  Edward  Thomson.  They  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  April,  1816. 
Mrs.  White  was  there  married  to  the  lie  v.  Mr.  Howe,  an  English  Baptist 
missionary  at  Digah  in  Hindustan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hough  proceeded  to 
Rangoon  in  October.  Their  arrival  there  is  thus  noticed  in  Mrs.  Judson's 
History  of  the  Mission.  *' On  the  15th  of  October,  we  had  the  happiness 
of  welcoming  to  our  lonely  habitation,  our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hough. 
After  a  seclusion  from  all  society  for  three  years,  it  was  no  common  gratifi* 
cation  to  meet  again  with  Christian  friends  from  our  dear  native  country. 
Our  missionary  prospects  also  begin  to  brighten,  and  to  wear  a  more  en* 
couraging  aspect  than  ever  before.  Mr.  J»iilson*s  health  was  much  improved, 
a  grammar  was  prepared,  to  as.si>i  jMr.  Hough  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
language  ;  the  first  tract  ever  written  in  Burman,  relative  to  the  true  God, 
was  ready  for  printing,  and  a  press,  types,  and  printer  at  hand,  to  execute  it. 
Mr.  Hough  immediately  applied  to  the  study  of  the  language,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  obtained  such  a  knowledge  of  the  character,  as  enabled  him  to 
put  in  operation  the  first  printing  press  ever  in  the  Burman  empire."  The 
new  missionaries  having  become  established  in  a  part  of  the  mittsion  house, 
the  two  families  formed  themselves  into  a  Christian  church,  and  logoiher 
celebrated  the  Lord's  supper.  Mr.  Hough  gives,  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter,  his  own  impressions  of  the  mission  to  the  Burmans.  "  Febru- 
ary 20,  1817.  I  can  truly  say,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  state  of  heathenism  be- 
fore I  saw  it.  A  warm-hearted  Christian  in  America  would  think  that  a 
poor  miserable  idolater  would  leap  for  joy  at  the  message  of  grace.  But  it 
)s  not  so  in  Burmah  : — 

**  Here  Satan  binds  their  c.ipiive  minds, 
Fast  in  tiis slavish  chains." 

"  The  few  with  whom  brother  Judson  has  conversed  since  I  have  been  here, 
appear  inaccessible  to  truth.     They  sit  unaticcted,  and  go  away  uninfipresscd 
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what  lliey  had  beard.  They  are  unconvinced  by  arguments,  and  un- 
Dved  by  love;  and  the  conversion  of  a  Bunnan,  or  even  the  excitement  of 
thought  towards  the  truth,  must  and  will  be  a  sovereign  act  of  divine 
iwer.  We  long  to  see  that  power  displayed :  even  one  instance  would  fill 
\  with  joy. 

**  Brother  Judson  has  never  yet  been  abroad  to  preach.  lie  has  applied 
inuself  constantly  to  the  study  of  the  language,  with  a  view  to  the  transla- 
»n  of  the  New  Testament.  We  concur  in  tlie  opinion  that,  before  prcach- 
ig  be  undertaken  to  any  considerable  degree,  some  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
lould  be  in  circulation.  The  Burmans,  when  any  tiling  is  said  to  them  on 
\ie  subject  of  divine  truth,  inquire  for  our  holy  books;  and  it  is  a  plea^in^" 
kct,  that  scarcely  a  Burman,  with  the  exoeptiiui  of  females,  is  incapable  of 
^ding.  Besicfes,  during  the  progress  of  translation,  many  theological 
irms,  appropriate  to  the  diHer(?ni  branches  of  doctrine,  may  be  familiarly 
cquired,  and  their  use  establi.«?hod ;  which,  without  much  consideration, 
light  be  erroneously  employed,  and  ihns  wrong  ideas  conveyed.  Having, 
lierefore,  press  and  tyj)ei>  here,  we  cannot  conscientiously  withhold  from 
liis  people  the  precious  oracles  of  God.  This  o])inion  has  influenced  us  to 
Kue,  as  soon  as  preparations  con  Id  possibly  be  made,  two  small  tracts; 
oe,  a  sjimmary  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  other  a  catechism.  The  one 
'.  was  enabled  to  print,  the  latter  part  of  the  last,  and  the  other  the  first  of 
he  present  month.  These  two  little  tracts  are  the  first  printing  ever  done 
n  Burniah;  and  it  is  a  fact  grateful  to  every  Christian  feeling,  that  God 
laa  reserved  the  introduction  of  this  art  here,  for  his  own  use."  Of  the 
ummary,  of  seven  pages,  a  thousand  copies  were  primed;  of  the  catechism, 
&n  edition  of  three  thousand.  Finding  their  paper  not  exhausted,  they  com- 
menced printing  the  Gospel  of  .Malt hew. 

Id  March,  1S17,  Mr.  .lud-on  wrote  to  tlic  Corresponding  Secretary,  as 
foUo'ws:  "I  have  this  day  be'Mi  vir>iteil  by  the  lir>t  inquirer  after  religion 
that  I  have  seen  in  liurmah.  For,  alihougli  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
3rears,  I  have  preached  the  i^osjh'I  to  many  ;  and  thoiiirh  some  have  visited 
me  several  times,  and  conver>ed  on  the  suhject  of  religion,  yet  I  have  never 
had  much  reason  to  believe  thai  their  vi'^iis  oriirinated  in  a  spirit  of  sincere 
iaqairy.  Conversatioiis  on  reli^'ion  have  always  been  of  my  proposing; 
anJ  though  I  have  sonielinies  been  encouraged  to  hepe  that  truth  bad  made 
some  impression,  never,  until  lo-Jay,  have  1  met  with  one  who  was  fairly 
eatitled  to  the  epithet  oiinqiilrfr. 
"As  I  was  silling  with  my  tracher  as  usual,  a  Burman  of  respectable  ap- 

rarance,  and  followed  by  a  scrvatiUcjune  up  tin;  ^leps  and  sat  down  by  me. 
asked  him  the  usual  qnestion,  wherf  he  came  from  :  to  which  he  gave  mo 
noexplicit  replv ;  and  1  beL'^an  t«)  ^n^J)ect  that  he  had  come  from  the  govern- 
ment house  to  enforce  a  tnilinii:  verjiie.-t,  which  in  the  morning  we  had  de- 
clined. He  soon,  however,  undeceived  and  a>tonished  me  by  asking,  *how 
long  a  time  will  it  take  m:^  to  learn  the  religion  of  Jesus  ?'  I  replied  that  such 
a  question  could  not  be  answered,  if  God  gave  light  and  wisdom,  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  was  soon  learnt  ;  but  without  God,  a  man  might  study  all 
his  life  long  and  make  no  proliciency.  *  But  how,'  continued  I,  *came  you 
to  know  any  thing  of  Jesns  i?  Have  you  ])een  here  before  i?'  *  No.*  *  Have 
vou  seen  any  wriiinujs  concc;rning  Jesns  ?'  *I  have  seen  two  little  books,' 
*  Who  is  Jesus?'  *lle  is  the  Son  of  God,  who,  pitying  creatures,  came  into 
this  world,  and  suffered  death  in  their  stead.'  *\Vlio  is  God  ?'  *  He  is  a 
Beinor  viriihout  beginning:  or  end,  who  is  not  subject  to  old  age  or  death,  but 
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cognized,  and  read  here  and  there,  making  occasional  remarks  to  his  fol- 
lower, such  as — *This  is  the  true  God — this  is  the  right  way,'  &c.  I  now 
tried  to  tell  him  some  things  about  God  and  Christ,  and  himself;  but  he  did 
not  lis>ten  with  much  attention,  and  seciucd  anxious  only  to  get  another 
book.  I  had  already  told  him,  two  or  three  times,  that  I  had  finished  no 
other  book  ;  but  that  in  two  or  three  months  I  would  give  him  a  larger  one, 
which  1  was  now  daily  employed  in  translating.  '  But,'  replied  he, '  have 
you  not  a  little  of  thnt  book  done,  which  you  will  graciously  give  me  now?' 
And  1,  beginning  to  think  that  God's  time  was  better  than  man's,  (bided,  and 

fave  him  the  two  first  half  sheets  which  contain  the  first  five  chapters  of 
latthew;  on  which  he  instantly  arose,  as  if  his  business  was  all  done,  and 
having  received  an  invitation  to  come  again,  took  leave.     Throughout  bis 
short  stay,  he  appeared  different  from  any  Burman  I  have  met  with.    He 
asked  no  questions  about  customs  and  manners,  with  which  the  Burmans 
tease  us  exceedingly.     He  had  no  curiosity,  and  no  desire  for  any  thing, 
but  *morc  of  this  sort  of  writing.'     In  fme,  his  conduct  proved  that  he  had 
something  on  his  mind,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  I  shall  have  to  writs 
about  him  again." 

Mr.  Judson  writes  very  soon  after,  "  We  have  not  yet  seen  our  inquirer, 
but  today  we  met  with  one  of  his  acquaintances,  who  says  that  he  reads  our 
books  all  the  day,  and  shows  ihcm  to  all  who  call  upon  him.**  Before  this 
period  Mrs.  Judson  had  establi^hed  a  society  or  meeting  for  the  women, 
which  was  attended  on  the  Siibbath  by  fifteen  or  twenty.  She  read  to  them 
out  of  the  scriptures,  and  endeavored  to  teach  them  concerning  God.  Here 
was  much  good  seed  sown,  and  "  long  patience"  exercised,  and  ai  leiigtk 
tho  reword!^  was  bestowed. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Home  Proceedings. 


V'xtiX  triennial  meclin*;  of  tho  Convention.  Constitution  anicndcfl.  Messrs.  Peck,  Welrh  and  R»- 
uaiiUun  appoiutoit  home  missionaries.  Claims  of  Indinns  and  Africa  recognised.  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Magazine.  Monthly  Concert.  Appoinimoni  of  local  comaiittees.  Messr*.  CoTnaii  aid 
Wheelock  accepted  as  niissmnarics  to  Burinah.  Messrs.  I'eck  and  Welch  proceed  lo  Si.  LoiM. 
Their  labors  and  success.  Messrs.  Ranaldson  and  tlaslman  employed  at  ibe  South.  Colunlna 
College.     It:i  relations  to  Uio  Convention. 

The  first  triennial  meeting  of  the  Convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
May,  1817.  The  various  associations  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  the  de- 
nomination, in  the  United  States,  were  generally  represented.  The  records 
of  the  meeting  evince  a  great  advancement  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  mi^ 
sions,  and  a  proportionate  enlargement  of  views  in  reference  to  the  prepara* 
tions  requisite,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  for  evangelizing  the  heathen. 
It  was  seen  to  be  of  primary  importance  that  infonnation  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  missions  should  be  generally  dilFusod  through  the  churches, 
both  on  account  of  its  influence  on  individual  piety,  and  its  tendency  to  in-  j 
crease  a  spirit  of  enlarged  benevolence.  The  necessity  also,  of  educating  I 
missionaries,  both  for  our  own  and  other  lands,  was  regarded  as  imperative.  " 
With  these  views  the  following  amendments  of  the  Constitution  were  adopted: 

"That  the  Board  shall  have  power,  at  their  discretion,  to  appropriates 
portion  of  their  funds  to  domestic  missionary  purposes,  in  such  parts  of  this 
country  where  the  seed  of  the  Word  may  be  advantageously  cast,  and  which 
mission  societies  on  a  small  scale,  do  not  ellcctively  reach." 
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^  That  when  competent  and  distinct  funds  shall  have  been  received  for  the 
iipose,  the  Board,  from  these,  without  resorting  at  ail  to  the  mission  funds, 
all  proceed  to  institute  a  Classical  and  Theological  Seminary,  for  the  pur- 
se of  aiding  pious  young  men,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  churches  of 
iich  they  are  members,  and  of  the  Board,  possess  gifts  and  graces  suited 
the  Gospel  ministry." 

Immediately  on  the  rising  of  the  Convention,  the  newly  appointed  Board 
oceeded  to  act  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  these  amendments.  Ap« 
ication  was  made  by  Messrs.  John  M.  Peck  and  James  E.  Welch,  for  an 

S ointment  as  missionaries  to  the  west,  having  ultimate  reference  to  the 
ians.  Their  testimonials  being  satisfactoryf  they  were  appointed,  to  go 
Su  Louis,  in  the  then  Mi:«soiiri  Territory,  and  directed  to  commence  their 
bors  there,  but  to  keep  in  view  the  ultimate  design  of  their  designation, 
id  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  access  to  the  native  tribes. 
The  Rev.  James  A.  R«inaldson,  of  New  Orleans,  requested  and  received 
;  appointment  as  missionary  in  that  city  and  the  vicinity,  with  directions 
establbh  schools  and  to  visit  the  Southern  Indian  tribes  mentioned  in  his 
tter. 

The  claims  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  were  discussed,  and  the  following 
lolation  passed ; 

*•  That  the  Board  contemplate  with  deep  concern,  the  miserable  condition 
the  various  tribes  of  Indians  in  our  own  continent;  that  they  regard  as  a 
rorable  indication  in  Providence,  the  anxious  solicitude  which  many,  par* 
mhirly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Indians,  manifest  for  introducing  the 
Bspel  among  them;  that  this  Board  will  avail  itself  of  the  earliest  oppor- 
nily,  when  any  suitable  person  or  persons  shall  offer  for  the  service,  to 
ftke  a  vigorous  efTorl  in  roljition  lo  some  of  llie  tribes;  and  that,  pursuant 

this  determination,  tlu;  Corn'5jponiling  S^'creiary  be  instructed  to  write 

the  Rev.  Humphrey  Posey,  iVom  whom  some  interesting  information  has 
itn  already  receiv(»d,  to  learn  of  him  still  further,  his  views,  particularly 
.  relation  to  the  Cherokees,  in  w}u)se  neicrhborhood  he  has  resided,  wheth- 
'  he  would  be  willinir  to  labor  amoriir  them,  and  if  so,  what  plan  of  opera- 
Hi  he  could  su'/gest  as  m  )5t  eli;3'ible,  anJ  what  support  would  be  requi- 
te."  ^ 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Correspondinc^  Secretary  of  the  African  Baptist 
[issionary  Society  of  Richmond,  VirL^inia,  sngi^estinir  the  establishment  of 

mission  in  Africa,  under  the  patronai^e  of  the  Convention.  A  resolve  was 
used,  expressing  a  deep  sen>e  of  the  elairns  of  Africa,  and  a  readiness  to 
itablish  a  mission  there  whenever  it  shall  be  consistent  with  the  rcsponsi- 
illties  already  assume<l  by  the  Board. 

The  Editors  of  the  INIassachusetis  Bapti>t  ]\Iissionary  Magazine  having 
roposed  to  commence  a  new  >erles  of  the  work,  under  the  title  of"  Ameri- 
in  Baptist  Magazine  and  Missionary  Intelliirencer,"  the  Board  "  resolved, 
sanimously,  that  this  work  ho  recommended  to  their  constituents,  as  de- 
Jrring  of  their  patronaire,  and  the  patronaire  of  the  public  at  large." 

A  resolve  was  passed,  earnestly  recommending  to  the  churches  to  observe 
le  Monthly  Concert  for  prayer,  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month. 

Committees  were  app  nnled  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  for 
e  purpose  of  examining  youni^  men  who  might  wish  lo  become  missiona- 
u  under  the  direction  of  the  Board.  The  Kev.  Thomas  Baldwin,  D.  D., 
id  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Daniel  Sharp,  Lucius  Bolles,  Joseph  Grafton,  and 
imes  M.  Winchell  were  appointed  the  committee  for  the  northern  section. 
he  Rev.  Richard  Furman,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Roberts,  D.  D.,  the 
BT.  Jesse  Mercer  and  the  General  Committee  of  the  Charleston  Associa- 
m  were  appointed  the  committee  for  the  southern  section.     The  Rev. 
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Jeremiah  Vardeman,  his  Excellency  Gahriel  Slaughter,  and  the  Her. 
Messrs.  Silas  M.  Noel,  Isaac  Hodgdcn,  and  William  Warder  were  appoint- 
ed the  committee  for  the  western  section. 

Letters  weie  read  from  Messrs.  James  Colman  and  Edward  W.  Whee- 
lock,  olfering  themselves  as  missionaries  to  Burmah.  Their  testimooials 
being  entirely  satisfactory,  they  were  accepted.  Mr.  Rice  requested  a  dis- 
tinct expression  of  the  views  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  his  immediate  re- 
turn to  Burmah.  Drs.  Furman,  Staughton  and  Baldwin  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  the  subject  and  make  report.  Their  report  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  Board  were  united  in  the  decision,  that  "  it  was  not  the  duly 
of  Mr.  Rice  to  depart  yet  for  the  Burman  empire."  Upon  which  it  wasie^ 
solved  that  he  Ik?  continued  agent  of  the  Board  in  the  United  States. 

The  business  of  the  Board  having  been  completed,  Messrs.  Welch  and 
Peck  were  ordained  in  the  Sansom  Street  meeting  house,  and  soon  after 
proceeded  to  St.  Louis,  the  place  of  their  immediate  destination.  They 
were  instructed  to  vi.sitthc  brethren  whom  they  might  find  scattered  in  those 
remote  regions,  and  to  encourage  and  assist  them  in  forming  regular 
churches;  to  establish  schoolp,  and  especially  to  watch  opportunities  for  ic- 
cess  to  the  Osage,  Fox,  and  Kaiizas  Indians. 

In  February,  following  their  arrival,  they  formed  a  church  of  eleven  mem* 
hers,  to  which  several  additions  were  soon  made.  They  established  a  school 
embracing  three  departments — one,  of  scholars  who  paid  their  tuition,  a  ftoe  , 
school,  and  an  African  Sunday  school.  This  department  soon  increased  to 
one  hundred,  and  many  who  began  with  the  alphabet,  soon  learned  to  reid 
in  the  Bible.  The  next  summer,  Mr.  Welch  made  a  tour  up  the  Mississip- 
pi. Li  his  absence  he  preached  almost  daily,  and  formed  a  church,  called 
the  Salem  Baptist  Ciiurch.  This  congregation  was  assisted  in  erecting  • 
place  of  worship  by  the  contributions  of  the  church  in  Salem,  Mass. 

During  the  first  months  of  their  residence  at  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Welch  tnd 
Mr.  Peck  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  with  respect 
to  the  Indians ;  but  fmding  the  moral  condition  of  the  white  inhabitants,  for 
a  great  distance  around,  such  as  imperatively  to  call  for  missionary  labor; 
and  that  the  remoteness  of  the  Indians,  and  other  circumstances,  rendered 
access  to  them  diHicult,  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  continue  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  city.     During  this  year,  Mr.  Peck  travelled  many  hundred  miles, 
visiting  the  settlements,  and  endeavoring  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  the  few 
Christians  he  met  with,  a  sen:5e  of  their  obligation  to  do  good  among  the 
people   around   them,     lie    formed  a  missionary  association,  called,  •*the 
United  Society,"  and  a  number  of  Mite  Societies,  auxiliary  to  this,  and  es- 
tablished a  number  of  schools. 

In  1819,  Mr.  Peck  removed  to  St.  Charles,  and  became  associated  with 
Rev.  James  Craig  in  the  charge  of  a  Invarding  school  there.  Ill  health  in 
his  family  rendering  it  often  dilficult  for  him  to  fulfil  the  appropriate  duties 
of  a  missionary,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  he  withdrew  from  their  im- 
mediate service ;  still,  however,  being  usefully  employed  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel. 

On  the  decision  of  the  Board,  in  1826,' to  direct  its  efforts  exclusively  to 
Foreign  missions,  these  brethren  beyond  the  Mississippi  were  taken  under 
the  patronage  of  Domestic  Missionary  Societies,  or  sustained  by  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  resided.  The  history  of  their  labors  while  connect- 
ed with  the  Board,  is  brief,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  they  hove  done, 
and  are  still  doing,  much  good.  They  continue  to  exert  a  salutary  influ- 
ence as  preachers  of  the  gospel,  promoters  of  education,  and  friends  of  good 
order  in  society.  The  church  in  St.  Louis,  established  by  Messrs.  \Vclch 
and  Peck,  still  exists,  and  is  in  ii*  prosperous  state. 
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Mr.  Ranaldson,  immediately  after  his  appointment,  (Nitered  upon  the  du- 
es of  a  missionary  in  New  Orleans  and  the  vicinity.  After  residing  a  few 
lonths  in  New  Orleans,  he  removed  to  St.  Francisville.  Here  he  engaged 
1  teaching  a  school,  which  included  60  pupils.  He  was  directed  by  the 
toard  to  visit  the  Creek  Indians,  but  domestic  afHictions  preventing,  he  in- 
uenced  the  "  Mississippi  Society  for  Baptist  Missions,  Foreign  and  Do- 
lestic,"  to  send  thither  the  Rev.  Isaac  S utile.  His  labors  among  them  rc- 
dlted  in  the  formation  of  a  Creek  African  Church,  and  prepared  the  way 
nr  more  systematic  operations  at  a  subsequent  period. 

In  1818,  Rev.  Samuel  Eastman  was  sent  to  Natchez  by  the  Board,  as  a 
dissionary  for  the  adjacent  region,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Ranaldson.  He 
rms  soon  supported  by  the  liberality  of  the  people,  and  declined  pecuniary 
id  from  the  Board,  yet  solicited  a  continuance  of  its  countenance  and  aa< 
liBe. 

A  degree  of  interest  had  been  excited,  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
tention, with  reference  to  the  education  of  pious  young  men  for  the  minis- 
ry,  and  several  Societies  had  been  formed.  In  the  first  address  of  the 
]!ooTention  to  its  constituents,  the  subject  was  mentioned  as  closely  connect- 
A  with  the  great  design  for  which  it  was  organized,  and  the  importance  of 
k  Theological  Seminary  distinctly  slated.  The  Convention  of  1817,  having 
xmditionally  authorized  the  establishment  of  such  a  seminary,  the  subject 
ras  fully  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Philadelphia,  the  following 
fear.  The  oflTer  of  the  Philadelphia  Education  Society,  to  add  its  funds  to 
be  treasury  of  the  Board  in  aid  of  the  plan,  was  considered  an  auspicious 
adication.  Resolves  were  passed,  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  similar  So- 
aetiea  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  Agent  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Kice,  was  instructed  to  make  collections,  and  receive  individual  donations, 
br  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  institution.  A  number  of  young  men  patron- 
DBed  by  the  Board,  having  already  commenced  their  studies  in  Philadelphia, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Staughion,  the  Rev.  Irah  Chase  was  appointed 

ifl  Assistant,  and  Professor  of  Languages. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  New  York,  in  August,  1818, 
address  to  the  churches  was  prepared,  communicating  an  outline  of  the 
pkn,  and  requesting  their  assisiiinoe.  Rev.  Elisha  Cushman,  of  Connecti- 
cnt.  Rev.  Jonathan  Going,  of  Massachusetts,  Rev.  Lewis  Leonard  and  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Sommers,  of  New  York,  Rev.  Richard  Dabbs,  of  Virginia,  and 
£ev.  William  Warder,  of  Kentucky,  were  appointed  a  Soliciting  Com- 
mittee. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Rice  was  unwearied  in  his  eflorts  to  raise  fimds  for  the 
fodowment  of  the  Institution.  It  beiuir  (h'fMuod  desirable  that  its  situation 
ihould  be  central  to  the  various  cinirchcs  auil  hfnevn'cht  associations  from 
which  it  was  expected  to  derive  its  support,  the  city  of  Wasliinj^ton  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  most  suital>]e  location.  A  lot,  on  a  beautiful  eminence, 
two  miles  from  the  Capitf>l,  was  puroliasod  in  1S19,  and  am])le  buildings 
commenced.  At  the  lueetiuir  of  the  CouvtMiiion  in  1S"20,  Mr.  Rire  reported 
that  he  had  raided  money  enouirli  to  pay  for  the  land,  aud  to  authorize  the 
erection  of  the  buildings.  "At  his  n^pu-'si,  the  Convention  adopted  the  es- 
tablishment as  their  own,  and  made  him,  with  others,  their  Agent  to  con- 
duct it  to  maturity,  with  instructions  not  to  contract  debts."*  The  super- 
vision of  the  college  was  committed  to  thirteen  trustees.  The  plan  included 
two  departments,  classical  and  theological ;  and  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission, and  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  were  to  be  the  same  as  in 
pther  similar  institutions.     The  institution  was  incorporated  by  Congress  in 

•  Dr  Robert  Somplc's  Lclicr  lo  llic  Cliairiniii  of  ihe  CommiUce  for  Oic  Disliicl  of  Columbia, 
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Febraarj,  1861,  ander  the  name  of  "  The  Colaxnhiaii  College  in  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

The  friends  of  the  college  were  gratified  by  decided  expressions  of  appro- 
bation of  the  plan,  and  interest  in  its  success,  from  Mr.  Munroe,  then  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Genenl 
Government. 

Every  requisite  preparation  being  made,  the  seminary  was  opened  Ux  the 
reception  of  students ;  and  the  theological  department  removed  thither  from 
Philadelphia,  in  September,  1821.  The  inauguration  of  the  officers  took 
place  earlv  in  January,  1822.  The  Kev.  William  Staughton,  D.  D.,  wu 
eonstituted  President ;  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philoeophjr  in 
the  Classical — and  of  Divinity  and  Pulpit  Eloquence  in  the  Theolo^kti 
Department ;  the  Rev.  Irah  Chase,  Professor  of  the  Learned  Languages  lod 
Biblical  Literature ;  the  Rev.  Alva  Woods,  Professor  of  Natural  Philo8oplir» 
Mathematics,  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Christian  Discipline ;  Hon.  Josiu 
Meigs,  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy :  Thomas  Sewall,  M.  D.,Fki^ 
fessor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology' ;  James  M.  Staughton,  M.  D.,  Professff 
of  Chemistry  and  Geology ;  and  Elijah  R.  Craven,  M.  D.,  Professor  rf 
Botany. 

The  following  June,  Professor  Woods  went  to  England  for  the  parpoie 
of  soliciting  aid  for  the  college.  He  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  phib- 
sophical  apparatus,  and  a  large  number  of  volumes  for  the  library. 

jThe  zeal  of  Mr.  Rice  not  being  accompanied  with  good  judgment  in  tht 
management  of  pecuniary  affairs,  the  college  soon  became  involved  in  defaL 
The  difiiculties  to  which  the  trustees  and  the  Convention  were  subjectedf. 
were  extremely  embarrassing,  and  the  energies  which  should  have  b^  pot 
forth  for  the  elevation  of  the  course  of  study,  and  the  completion  of  tilt 
whole  plan,  were  exhausted  in  struggling  for  existence.  The  afiairs  of  the 
college  operated  unfavorably  upon  the  primary  object  of  the  Convention; 
and,  in  1826,  that  body,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  withdrew  from  all  responsi- 
bility concerning  it,  except  the  nomination,  triennially,  of  fifty  individuabi 
from  whom  the  electors  of  the  college  were  to  choose  31  trustees.  This 
year,  Rev.  Robert  Semple,  D.  D.,  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  successor  of 
Mr.  Rice,  who  resigned  his  agency  for  the  institution,  but  continued,  gratu- 
itously, to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  college  until  his  death,  in  1836.* 

In  1833,  the  college  received  from  Congress  a  grant  of  city  lots,  valued  at 
825,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund  for  the 
support  of  professorships. 

The  number  of  students  in  1835  was  70 — more  than  20  of  whom  wer^ 
esteemed  pious. 


CHAPTER    VII. 
Indian  Missions, 

Sketch  of  the  Indian  character. 


An  extended  view  of  Indian  character  and  habits  is  not  consistent  with 
the  limits  of  this  work ;  but  a  few  brief  sketches  will  be  appropriate,  befor« 
entering  upon  the  history  of  our  missions  among  them.  While  many  of 
our  readers  have  a  kind  of  inherited  regard  for  the  Indians,  and  from  early 

•  He  died  in  Edgefield  District^  South  Cardina,  September  25,  aAer  a  short  iUnesf,  in  the  5idi 
^ear  of  ois  age. 
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liUhood  have  been  taught  to  respect  them  as  originally  a  people  of  noble 
laracteristics,  and  to  sympathise  with  them  as  depressed,  wronged,  and 
wiaded  by  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  whites,  others  think  of  them 
uj  as  deceitful,  blood-thirsty,  and  delighting  in  war ;  burning  villages, 
mtaring  defenceless  women,  and  dashing  innocent  babes  against  the  trees. 

iVe  are  far  from  regarding  them  as  a  "  doomed  people,"  destined  to  dwin- 
ie  away.  But  thus  far,  their  entire  history,  from  the  days  of  Philip  to  the 
«r  with  the  Seminoles,  illustrates  the  truth  of  their  own  touching  lan- 
Hge,  that  they  are  "  scattered  before  the  whites  like  autumn  leaves  before 
fltonn,"  and  **  melted  away  like  snow  before  hot  water ;"  and  the  humblest 
Mtunony  to  their  real  character  should  not  be  withheld. 
^Hiere  are  points  of  dissimilarity  among  the  several  tribes,  and  a  mission- 
Ijwho  has  had  much  opportunity  to  observe  them,  "doubts  the  capacity  of 
9j  man  to  speak  undcrstandingly  of  any  remote  tribe,  unless  he  has  be- 
ne familiar  with  their  language.'*"^  But,  generally  speaking,  in  a  bar- 
MOQB  State,  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  so  as  to  justify 
bs  belief  that  they  are  but  one  people.  The  principal  difierences  which 
BSty  are  probably  produced  by  the  influences  of  various  climates,  their  re- 
Mleness  from,  or  proximity  to  the  whites,  and  their  knowledge  or  ignorance 
t  Christianity.  It  is  a  humiliating  truth,  that  the  influence  of  the  whites 
bt  uniformly  proved,  in  every  respect,  deleterious  to  the  Indians,  except 
■liere  Christianity  has  interposed  with  its  saving  influences ;  and  to  this 
pHe  is  it  to  be  ascribed  that  the  portion  of  the  present  race  of  aborigines, 
■ho  are  not  Christianized,  are  far  inferior,  physically,  intellectually  and 
MnUy,  to  their  ancestors. 

^The  Indians,  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  were  an  athletic  people.  The 
rigors  to  which  their  infants  were  subjected,  destroyed  the  feeble  ones,  and 
time  that  survived,  being  accustomed  to  privation  and  the  hardships  of  war, 
lithe  use  of  the  bow  and  the  pursuit  of  game,  became  vigorous  and  swift- 
GMiled,  and  many  of  them  were  models  of  manly  elegance.  When  Sir  Ben- 
jSBUn  West,  in  his  youth,  first  beheld  the  statue  of  Apollo  Belvidere,  he  ex- 
skimed,  ''It  is  a  Mohawk  Indian!" 

That  they  possessed  a  degree  of  elevation  far  beyond  most  savage  tribes, 
s  erinced  by  their  eloquence ;  for  thoughts,  tender  and  sublime,  such  as 
hey  often  uttered,  proceed  not  from  mean  and  powerless  minds.  Their 
peeches  are  bold,  nervous,  and  highly  figurative ;  and,  in  many  instances, 
rhen  addressed  to  those  by  whose  hypocritical  professions  they  had  been 
ieceived,  full  of  indignant  sarcasm. 

A  traveller  in  Canada  remarks,  "  When  Father  Charlevoix,  a  learned 
esnit,  first  assisted  at  an  Indian  Council,  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
esuit  that  acted  as  interpreter,  was  not  imposing  upon  the  audience  the  ef- 
iisions  of  his  own  brilliant  imagination.'*  "  Shenandoah,  a  venerable  chief 
f  the  Oneidas,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  113,  thus  expressed  before  his 
eparture  the  deep  feeling  of  his  loneliness :  "  I  am  an  aged  hemlock.  The 
nnds  of  an  hundred  years  have  swept  over  its  branches.  It  is  dead  at  the 
>p.  Those  who  began  life  with  me,  have  run  away  from  me.  W^hy  I  am 
ufiered  thus  to  remain,  God  only  knows."  Not  inferior  in  pathos  was  the 
equest  of  Scanando,  an  aged  chieftain  of  the  same  tribe,  who  had  embraced 
/hristianity :  "  Lay  me,  in  death,  by  the  side  of  my  minister,  and  my 
riend,  that  I  may  go  up  with  him  at  the  great  resurrection.* " 

That  they  were  poetic  and  imaginative,  many  of  their  names  indicate. 
rheir  celebrated  warrior,  called,  by  the  English,  Red  Jacket,  was  named, 
Tsckuycaathaw,  or,  "  The  man  who  keeps  you  awake."     Whirlwind,  and 

*  Rev.  U.  Gregorji  missicnary  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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Walk-in-lhe-wnter,  were  names  among  the  Cherokees.  The  Look-Out 
Mountain,  which  has  the  ajipearance  of  iiaviug  been  rent  perpendicularly 
for  the  passage  of  the  Tennessee  river,  is  called  in  Cherokee,  O-luUee-ton- 
lanna-ta-kunna-ee ;  literally*  "Mountains  looking  at  each  other." 

The  Indians  were  distrustful,  reserved  and  revengeful ;  but  as  they  al- 
ways remembered  an  injury,  so  they  never  forgot  a  kindness.  Instances, 
numerous  and  well-authenticated,  of  their  gratitude  and  fidelity  exhibited  at 
the  hazard  of  life,  are  related  in  American  history.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder,  a  Moravian  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  travellers,  whose 
testimony  cannot  well  be  questioned,  ascribe  to  many  of  their  chiefs  a  de- 
gree of  nobleness  and  magnanimity,  to  which  there  are  few  parallels  among 
any  people;  and  which,  had  they  lived  in  Greece  or  Rome,  would  have 
rendered  their  names  immortal.  Tlie  missionary  above  quoted,  says  that 
when  once  his  confidence  is  secured,  **  as  soon  shall  the  rivers  run  from  the 
sea,  as  the  red  man  betrav  his  white  brother." 

In  war  they  are  brave,  but  stealthy  and  cruel ;  and  the  courage  of  a  wa^ 
rior  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  scalps  he  has  taken.  Yet,  if  an  Indian 
loses  a  son,  or  other  near  relative,  in  battle,  he  adopts  a  captive  foA  in  his 
place,  and  transfers  to  him  an  affection  which  nothing  bat  death  can  extin- 
guish. 

In  the  social  relations,  they  are  respectful  to  their  parents,  and  affectionate 
to  their  children,  but  haughty  and  selfish  towards  their  wires.  In  all  sar- 
age  tribes,  the  lot  of  woman  is  one  of  almost  unmingled  hardship  and  mia- 
ery.  She  builds  the  wngwam,  plants  and  hoes  the  corn,  prepares  for  use 
the  skins  of  animals  which  her  husband  has  shot  in  hunting,  takes  care  of 
the  horses,  cooks  the  food,  bears  heavy  burdens,  (perhaps  with  an  infant  in 
her  arms,)  through  the  forest  and  across  the  streams  behind  her  husbandi 
as  he,  with  only  his  rifle,  or  bow  and  arrows,  goes  on  with  the  swift  IniM 
lope.  At  home,  she  waits  for  her  food  until  her  lord  is  satisfied,  and  when 
he  and  his  companions  sit  down  on  their  mats  around  the  fire,  she  takes 
her  place,  without  complaint,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  hut. 

In  an  uncivilized  state  they  are  indolent,  having  no  idea  of  the  value  of 
time.  Consequently  in  their  habits,  there  is  nothing  like  regularity,  order* 
and  punctuality.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  arts  of  life,  their  wants  are  sim* 
pie,  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  possession  of  a  kettle,  a  blanket,  a  i&9f 
pairs  of  moccasins,  a  pail,  a  birch  bark  canoe,  a  rifle  and  a  pipe.  As  thejT 
are  ignorant  of  the  abundance  with  which  the  earth  would  reward  their  toil, 
labor  forms  no  part  of  their  plan,  and  they  are  strangers  to  those  excitements 
of  mind  which  in  cultivated  society  quicken  to  mental  and  bodily  efibrt. 

Indians  have  a  self-possession  which  never  forsakes  them,  and  a  native 
sense  of  decorum  which  might  suggest  useful  hints  even  to  some  in  polish* 
ed  society.  It  is  shown  in  their  respect  for  parents,  reverence  for  age,  sup- 
pression of  curiosity,  and  uniform  silence  while  others  are  speaking.  Four 
Indian  lads,  who  were  coming  to  the  north  to  school,  as  they  passed  through 
Virginia,  were  taken  by  their  conductor  to  the  residence  of  President  Aladi- 
son.  Not  one  look  of  surprise,  or  low-bred  curiosity,  was  seen  in  them,  and 
at  the  table  they  were  perfectly  free  from  awkward  embarrassment. 

A  gentleman  who  was  familiar  with  their  habits,  and  deeply  interested  in 
their  welfare,  once  said  that  he  had  been  present  at  their  councils  when 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  their  nation,  and  of  a  nature  strongly  to 
agitate  their  feelings,  were  discussed.  No  one  moved  or  raised  his  eyes, 
until  the  speaker  had  finished.  On  these  occasions,  the  oldest  spoke  first, 
and  each  listened  patiently,  knowing  that  in  his  turn  he  should  speak  with- 
out interruption.  The  same  gentleman  gave  his  testimony  to  the  hospital!* 
ty  and  honesty  of  the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees  ;  that  during  a  residence 
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mong  them  of  two  or  three  mouths,  under  various  circumstances  of  ex- 
ofiare  and  dependence,  he  always  met  with  prompt  and  warm-hearted 
Lindness,  and  never  once  lost  the  most  trifling'  article. 

They  discern  quickly  the  superior  po\v(.'r  which  civilization  gives,  but 
heir  own  self-respect  is  not  diminished  by  the  conscioiii^ness  of  not  pos- 
sessing its  advantages,  nor  are  they  blind  to  the  weaknesses  common  in  the 
character  of  whites.  They  possess  jrreal  shrewdftess,  and  a  penetration  which 
letects  instantly,  and  without  apjieuring  to  do  so,  vanity  and  pretension. 
rhat  prying  curiosity,  so  often  seen  aino:i;r  civilized  people,  but  among  In- 
lians  never, — they  know  how  to  rebuke  with  a  severity  as  laconic  as  it  is 
keen. 

Before  direct  efforts  were  mad?  to  evanpdlzo  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Choc- 
laws,  and   especially  the  Cherokees,  li;ni  b«/^un   to  cultivate  the  soil  and 
adopt  the  habits  of  civilized    lifo.      This  resulted    from  two  causes,  the 
scarcity  of  game,  which  rcMderod   tluMr  m^'uns  of  subsistence  uncertain  at 
liest,  and  always  scanty,  and  the  iiiilticnce  of  their  "  great  father,  Washing- 
ton," who,  in  the  language  of  Charles  R.  Hicks,*  one  of  their  own  chiefs, 
"encouraged  the  men   to  cultivate   the  soil,  by  the  offer  of  the  plough  and 
the  hoe  ;  and  the  women  to  domestic  industry  by  holdin^f  out  the  wheel  and 
the  loom  over  the  nation. "t     A  small  degree  of  this  influence  is  seen  among 
the  tribes  who  lived  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  now  that  they  have  gone 
all  west,  a  traveller  can  readily  distinguish  them  from  those  who  have  always 
Hved  beyond  it,  by  their  more  comfortable  mode  of  life. 

The  minds  of  the  Indians  were  never  degraded  by  the  worship  of  images, 
HOT  poisoned  by  the  numerous  defilihg  associations  of  eastern  idolatry. 
They  seem  to  have  been  in  many  respects,  more  obedient  than  other  pagans, 
lothe  law  which  the  Creator  has  placed  in  every  human  bosom.  Many  of 
the  tribes  have  traditions  oflhn  cre;itiorj,  the  Hill  of  man,  the  expulsion  from 
paradise,  and  the  deluge.  Mo-t  of  tlu'in  pr.iciiso  sorcery,  and  are  extremely 
Wcret  in  their  incantations,  so  that  allied  tribes  an*  often  mutually  ignorant 
of  the  particular  ceremonies  ui^ed.  Their  great  object  in  these  rites,  is  to 
iwufd  otT  the  malice  of  the  bad  S])irit,  who  sends  the  tempest  and  the  earth- 
qoake,  famine  and  unsuccessful  war.  They  all  Ixdieve  in  one  Great  Spirit, 
who  gives  them  the  sunshine  and  showers,  the  corn  and  i)^ame.  This 
bounty  they  celebrate  in  the  grecn-corn-dance.  Says  Mr.  Ileckewelder; 
**Thi8  habitual  devotion  to  the  first  great  Cau^e,  and  a  strong  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  the  favors  he  confers,  is  one  of  the  prominent  traits  that  char- 
tcterize  the  mind  of  the  untutored  Indian.  An  old  Indian  told  me,  about 
60  years  ago,  that  when  he  was  young,  he  still  followed  the  custom  of  his 
fathers  and  ancestors,  of  climbing  n[)on  a  high  mountain,  to  thank  the 
Great  Spirit  for  his  benefits  bestowed,  and  to  entreat  a  continuance  of  his 
fiivor;  and  that  they  were  sure  that  their  prny(>rs  were  heard,  and  acceptable 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  though  he  did  not  himself  appear  to  them."  Roger  Wil- 
liams says,  **  If  they  receive  any  good  in  lmnti^L^  fishing,  or  harvest,  they  ac- 
knowledge God  in  it;  yea,  if  lliey  meet  with  any  ordinary  accident,  such  as  a 
fall,  &c.,  they  say  *  God  was  angry.'  "  **  I  have  henrd  a  poor  Indian,"  says  he 
"lamenting  the  loss  of  his  child,  call  up  at  liie  break  of  day,  his  wife  and  family 
to  lamentation,  and  with  abundance  of  tears  cry  out,  O  God  !  thou  hast  taken 
away  my  child,  thou  art  angry  with  me.  O  turn  thine  anger  from  me,  and 
spare  thou  the  rest  of  my  children.*  "     The  following  prayer  must  have  been 

*  He  died  alvout  the  close  of  the  year  1826.  lie  wan  an  intelligODt  and  humble  Christian,  and 
aa  cnli^btcucd  patriot. 

t  lu  I8I7,  there  wore  2000  spinning  wheels  an<l  scvcr.il  hundred  looms  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  and 
•boutibc  same  period,  the  council  ol  the  (.'herokee  nation,  who  were  in  advance  of  the  Choclaws, 
promited  lo  give  a  set  of  tools  to  every  youug  mao,  who  would  acquainl  himself  with  some  vau^ 
ciiaoic  art. 
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breathed  forth  by  a  spirit  which  might  have  claimed  affinity  with  the  gml- 
est  of  English  poets.  "  O  Eternal !  have  mercy  upon  me,  because  I  an 
passing  away. — O  Infinite !  because  I  am  but  a  speck, — O  most  Mighty S 
because  I  am  weak, — O  Source  of  Life!  because  I  draw  nigh  to  thegrav^ 
O  Omniscient !  because  I  am  in  darkness, — O  All  Bounteous !  because  I  am 
poor, — O  All  Sufficient!  because  I  am  nothing." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Indian  Missions,  continued. 

MixHinn  to  the  MininlcH  ami  K'u'ktipons  Mr.  MtCny  pmrrcds  (o  the  WabaKh.  Remoral  to  F«it 
Wayue.  liidiHii  Mchocl.  Mr.  Lykiiis  employed.  Kstalilishiiienl  olOiey  statioo  ■■mmh^  dbl 
I'uiawalomiu!*.  l<H|>icl  imprnvrmeiit  of  (he  liuliniis.  Arri\'al  ol' new  MiKKimiaries.  OlUrvttrf 
Grand  river  volicil  relij*iou8  iiiiitruction.  ThmnaH  slalion  occupied.  (*hri«liaii  sieadfi 
Indian  youtlisi.  Bducaiioii  of  Indians  at  Hamilton.  Mr.  iSlaler  ami  oihent  join  Uie 
JMr.  and  Mrs.  Slater  with  Mr.  Lykins  are  siHlioiied  al  Thoma».  I'roptised  removal  of  llw 
lo  the  we«l.     Arrival  of  Mr.  Uichardstm,  and  Miss  Richardson.     Aiituny  Kollo. 

MiAMiEs  AND  KicKAPoos.  Thc  caflicst  mission  established  among  the  h- 
dians  by  thc  Board,  vvas  the  Miamios  and  Kickapoos  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Wayne.  Rev.  Isaac  McCoy  was  appointed  in  the  autumn  of  1817| 
to  labor  among  the  Indians  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  next  year  her^ 
moved  his  family  to  the  shores  of  the  Wabash,  then  a  wilderness,  in  order 
to  reside  among  the  Miamies  and  Kickapoos.  The  Indians  entertained 
strong  prejudices  against  the  whites,  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  theT 
have  ever  suirered  from  dishonest  men.  These  prejudices  were  slowly  al- 
layed, but  in  the  course  of  one  year  Mr.  McCoy  obtained  nine  or  ten  native 
children,  whom  he  boarded  and  instructed  in  his  own  family.  During  that 
year,  one  man,  a  hired  assistant,  was  baptized. 

In  May,  1820,  at  the  particular  request  of  the  principal  Miami  chiet 
Mishewa,  with  whom  he  had  become  intimately  acquainted  ;  and  because  he 
had  not  the  means  of  completing  the  plans  he  had  commenced,  near  the 
Wabash,  Mr.  McCoy,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board,  removed  to  Fort  j 
Wayne,  wliere  the  United  States'  agent  furnished  lands  and  houses  rent-  ; 
free,  for  the  accommodation  of  thc  mission  establishment.  This  was  a  cea* 
tral  point  among  the  Miamies,  Putawatomies,  Ottawas  and  Shawanoes. 

The  school  was  commenced  immediately  with  eight  Indian  pupils,  aod 
in  July,  the  number,  amounted  to  48.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  &^  i 
persons  were  baptized — three  Indian  women,  a  white  man,  and  a  white  wo- 
man. Rev.  Mr.  Hill  was  appointed  to  join  Mr.  McCoy,  but  withdrew  in 
1S21,  on  account  of  the  feeble  health  of  his  father.  Mr.  Clyde  was  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  the  same  year.  In  1822,  Mr.  Johnston  Lykins,  a  hired 
teacher  in  the  school,  was  baptized,  and  immediately  became  an  assistant 
missionary.  Mr.  John  Sears  was  also  appointed  an  assistant  missionary, 
and  Mr.  6iles  Jackson  to  work  at  the  blacksmith's  trade. 

PuTAWATOMiKs  AND  Ottawas.  The  efTorts  of  these  missionaries,  there 
being  but  one  family  to  conduct  the  school  and  carry  out  the  plans  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Miamies,  were  very  great.  Many  children  had  been 
taught  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  some  of  the  Indians  had  been  in* 
duced  to  purchase  cattle.  26  good  log  cabins  had  been  erected,  and  between 
200  and  300  acres  of  land  cleared  and  cultivated.  But  so  limited  were  their 
pecuniary  means,  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  arrangements  for  remoYing 
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Hike  PatawEtomie  tribe,  according  to  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  Chi- 

e^  Mr.  McCoy  had  obtained  a  commission  as  teacher  of  that  tribe,  which 

vmU. entitle  him  to  a  salary  of  8400  annually  ;  beside  five  cabins,  a  cer- 

lUB  number  of  tools,  and  tne  aid  of  a  blacksmith.     During  this  season 

fiof  the  mission  family  were  sick,  of  the  bilious  typhus  fever,  of  which  a 

dtoghter  of  Mr.  McCoy,  and  a  young  missionary  just  arrived,  died.     Mrs. 

McUoy  was  the  first  taken  sick,  and  the  la.st  one  recovered.     In  this  dis- 

tmsing  state  of  things,  Mr.  McCoy  was  obliged  to  go  back  and  forth  200 

miles  through  the  wilderness  several  times,  now  to  their  new  station,  on  the 

St  Josephs,  to  hasten  the  preparation  for  a  removal  there,  then  back  to  the 

afflicted  family,  and  again  to  St.  Josephs.     At  length,  in  the  month  of  No- 

fmnber,  1S22,  the  family,  30  in  number,  still  pale  and  but  partially  recover* 

ed,  commenced  their  journey  through  the  wilderness,  where  there  was  not  a 

fcoaae  in  which  they  could  take  shelter  for  a  night.     The  ground  was  coy- 

tted  with  snow,  and  they  had  rapid  rivers  filled  with  broken  ice,  to  cross ; 

^AbI  in  11  days  they  arrived  at  Carey,  their  new  residence,  so  called  in  honor  of 

r.  William  Carey  of  Serampore. — which  was  then  100  miles  from  the  near- 

'a0t  white  inhabitants,  and  30  miles  from  the  ouilet  at  St.  Joseph's  at  Lake 

Michigan.     The  early  part  of  this  winter  wa^  s|)cnt  in  intense  efforts,  put  forth 

hj  the  weak  and  even  the  sick,  and  amidst  privations  and  sufferings  such  as 

we  inhabitants  of  civilized  and  enlightened  countries  can  scarcel  v  imagine ; — 

Jfet  in  JanuaiT  the  school  for  Indian  children  was  opened.     The  followinfl; 

4Jinr  Mr.  McCoy  wrote  that  it  contained  37  boys  and  16  girls,  natives,  all 

M  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  mission.     21  could  read  the  bible  with 

IdBMble  facility,  7  imperfectly;  18  wrote  a  tolerable  hand,  and   13  were 

ItadyiBg  arithmetic.     The  girls  were  taught  to  spin,  weave,  knit,  sew,  and 

|wfoiui  domestic  labor,  and  the  boys  to  work  on  the  farm ;  two  of  them 

itae  apprenticed  to  the  blacksmith  trade.       Five  hewn  log  cabins  were 

elected,  also  a  school  house,  a  blacksmith*s  shop,  a  kitchen,  a  milk-house 

nd  a  stable.     The  land  occupied,  was  a  mile  .square,  given  by  the  Indians. 

In  the  course  of  two  years  it  was  brought  into  a  state  of  good  cultivation, 

■ad  ample  supplies  of  corn,  wheat  and  vegetable.*),  were  raised,  and  horses, 

ttttle,  slieep  and  hogs,  in  abundance. 

A  church  was  organized  in  the  mission  family  soon  after  their  removal  to 
[Caiej.     The  following  are  the  rules  by  which  the  missionaries  mutually 
eajraged  to  be  governed  in  their  associate  capacity. 

"  Ist.     We  agree  that  our  object  in  becoming  missionaries,  is  to  melior- 
ate the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  not  to  serve  ourselves ;  therefore, 
*2d.     We  agree  that  our  whole  time,  talents  and  labors  shall  be  dedicated 
the  obtaining  of  this  object,  and  shall  all  be  bestowed  gratis,  so  that  the 
Mission  cannot  become  indebted  to  any  missionary  for  his  or  her  services. 

"3d-  We  agree  that  all  remittances  from  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  all 
llMntea,  and  property  accruing  to  any  of  us,  by  salaries  from  government, 
\kf  schools,  by  smith-shops,  by  donations,  or  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
[viK,  shall  be  thrown  into  the  common  missicinary  fund,  and  shall  be  sa« 
[tiedlv  applied  to  the  cause  of  this  mission,  and  that  no  part  of  the  property 
held  W  us  at  our  stations,  is  ours,  or  belongs  to  any  of  us;  but,  with  the 
ciception  of  that  intrusted  to  us  by  the  United  States,  it  belongs  to  the  Gen- 
[mbI  Convention  which  we  serve,  and  is  held  in  trust  by  us  so  long  as  said 
:iety  shall  continue  us  in  their  employ." 

In  1883,  Mr.  Robert  Simerwell  joined  the  mission,  and  Mr.  Seers  with- 
er.    Messrs.  Clyde  and  Jackson  withdrew,  without  any  personal  dissat- 
iAction.     In  November,  1824,  Mr.  William  Polke  and  his  wife,  of  Maria 

with  Miss  F.  Goodrich  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  joined  the 
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Tho  aitangemenls  of  the  familv  were  such  as  to  promote  the  civilizatioi 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  children,  and  to  shed  a  salutary  influence  upon 
the  Indians  about  them.    There  were  evident  tokens  of  the  presence  of  the 
divine   Spirit.    The  Indians  were  attentive  to  the  religious  exercises  and  in- 
structions of  the  Sabbath  ; — here  and  there  one  and  another  who  had  been  in* 
different,  began  to  discover  a  tender  conscience,  a  sense  of  sin,  and  a  love  of 
religious  conversation  and  secret  retirement.     Tho  case  of  Noaquett,  the 
youth  who  had  acted  as  an   interpreter  and  aided  in  the   preparation  of 
nymns  for  Sabbath  singing  in  the  Putawatoraie  language,  was  very  interest- 
ing.    He  was  17  years  of  age  when  he  came  into  the  mission  family,  and 
was  then  turbulent,  and  controlled  with  difliculty ;  but  he  became  gentle^ 
teachable  and  obedient;  and  was  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  a  deep  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  sinfulness.     The  evidences  of  his  true  piety  were  at  len^ 
very  satisfactor}\     26  individuals,  some  of  them  Indians,  others  hired  assist 
ants,  and  others  pupils  in  the  school,  were  baptized  this  year. 

The  Ottawas,  for  whose  instruction  some  provision  was  made  by  tb 
treaty  of  Chicago,  had  shown  a  strong  aversion  to  having  missionaries  comt 
into  their  tribe.  Mr.  McCoy  made  one  tour  among  them,  and  Mr.  Polks 
another,  yet  they  declined  every  proposal  of  the  kind.  At  length,  however, 
they  sent  one  Gosa  with  two  children  to  be  placed  in  the  school,  and  a  re- 
quest that  a  missionary  would  come  immediately  to  Grand  River.  Mr. 
McCoy  visited  them,  and  found  the  chiefs  and  other  Indians  very  anxious 
for  religious  instruction  and  for  a  knowledge  of  civilized  life.  The  old 
chief.  Noonday,  said,  "'  I  am  an  Indian,  nevertheless  I  think  of  God  and 
religious  things ;  and  if  wo  had  a  preacher,  perhaps  I  should  become  good." 
He  pointed  out  a  tract  of  6  or  700  acres  of  land,  which  he  said  he  would  ^^ 
to  a  mission  if  one  could  be  established,  saying  that  if  the  missionaries 
would  do  as  they  had  said  and  not  deceive  them,  he  and  his  children  after 
him  would  never  forget  their  kindness. 

The  result  of  these  earnest  requests  was  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the 
Carey  mission  at  a  place  which  was  named  Thomasy  from  respect  to  Dr. 
Thomas  of  the  Serampore  mission.  This  station  is  on  Grand  river  rapids, 
40  miles  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  No  missionary  could  be 
spared  to  reside  there,  but  they  were  visited  frequently  by  one  or  another  of 
the  brethren  at  Carey  ;  a  smith  was  established  among  them,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  adopt  the  habits  of  a  civilized  people. 

In  June,  1825,  the  family  at  Carey  consisted  of  ^^  70  Indians  scnolars, 
4  other  Indians,  5  missionaries,  C  children,  and  a  mill-wright,  and  other  as- 
sistant laborers. 

In  September,  Mr.  McCoy  sent,  by  a  boat  upon  the  Grand  river,  to  the 
Thomas  station  a  quantity  of  tools  aiul  other  necessaries  furnished  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  went  himself  by  land,  driving  before  him  a  number  oi  heads  of 
cattle.  There  he  met  the  chiefs,  Noonday  and  Blackskin,  and  other 
Indians,  who  attributed  the  opposition  which  the  Ottawas  had  shown  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  times  past,  to  the  slanderous  reports  of  de- 
signing white  traders.  Every  eftbrt  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  through- 
out that  vast  and  desolate  region,  was  grievously  paralyzed  by  the  sale  of 
whiskey,  wagon  loads  of  which  were  seen  going  from  one  place  to  another. 
Some  of  the  baptized  Indians  were  exposed  to  great  temptations  from  this 
cause,  but  it  proved  one  of  those  trials  by  which  their  Christian  stability  and 
decision  gathered  strength.  One,  a  young  man,  son  of  a  Canadian  trader, 
with  an  Indian  family,  was  required,  after  completing  his  coarse  at  schod, 
to  engage  in  the  sale  of  whiskey  among  the  Indians,  his  father  promising  to 
give  him  the  entire  profits  (about  $1200).  Many  sons  of  Christian  parents 
would  have  yielded  to  such  an  inducement,  yet  this  conscientious  youthy 
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tojlttiiff  4d  680ipe  the  tnare,  asked  leave  to  consider,  and  mean  time  visited 
MOW  mends  80  miles  distant,  where  he  received  a  letter  from  the  missiona* 
Hb%  proposing  to  him  to  go  with  other  Indian  youth  to  some  Institution  at 
tfie  eastward,  fiir  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  education  which  would  enable 
liim  to  he  extensively  useful  among  his  countrymen.  He  returned,  and 
tMr  leave  of  his  father  and  came  again  to  the  station  where  he  remained 
talH  the  expected  opportunity  was  presented.  Other  instances  of  Christian 
ileadfiistness,  equally  striking,  might  be  mentioned. 
^  In  January,  1826,  Mr.  McCoy  left  Carey  with  8  Indian  lads,  accompani* 
ed  hf  Oosa,  who  on  his  return  was  to  report  to  his  people  the  state  of  the 
tl^B.  These  lads  were  placed  in  the  Hamilton  Institution,  and  Mr.  McCoy 
aMonied  in  May  to  Carey. 

''  flftTtng  been  long  convinced  of  the  importance  of  educating  s6me  of  the 
IridMm  youth  as  physicians,  Mr.  McCoy  selected  in  June  two,  Conauda, 
[.  whom  he  named  'f homas  Baldwin,  and  Saswa,  called  Francis  Barron. 
Jloth  were  learning  the  shoe-maker's  trade,  and  were  ingenious,  intelligent 
■byav  and  disposed  to  attend  to  religious  instructions.  In  the  course  of  the 
fiStar  following,  Conauda  and  Saswa  were,  by  the  liberality  of  some  Chris* 
tfan  friends  in  Vermont,  placed  in  the  medical  school  at  Castleton  in  thai 
Bfate. 

["In  June  Mr.  Lykins  spent  3  days  at  Thomas.     The  Ottawas  there  plead* 
imestlyfor  a  school,  and  for  instruction  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
r  desire  for  improvement  was  now  proportioned  to  their  former  preju- 
HSpb  end  opposition,  and  their  disposition  to  listen  to  good  counsel,  and  adopt 
^J  dbe  niirthoas  advised  for  their  benefit,  was  unexampled  among  the  north- 
Weitein  tribes.     Blackskin  urged  "  that  they  had  waited  a  long  time,  that 
Biany  of  their  children  were  nearly  grown  up  without  education,  that  it 
mode  him  sorry  to  see  them  running  about  the  village  in  idleness  and  igno- 
rance."    They  were  encouraged  to  expect  a  school  in  the  autumn. 

The  government  having  sent  to  the  care  of  Mr.  McCoy  65  beads  of 
cettle  for  the  Ottuwas  on  Grand  river,  Mr.  Lykins  went  again  to  Thomas 
fe  distribute  them.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  a  great  number  of  Indians  at 
Noonday*8  house,  where  they  had  assembled  to  hear  Gosa's  account  of  his 
lete  tour  to  the  cast.  The  next  day,  after  a  long  talk,  in  full  assembly,  in 
which  they  earnestly  renewed  their  request  for  a  school,  Mr.  Lykins,  accord* 
hag  to  their  own  request,  divided  their  cattle  among  them.  In  August, 
written  messages  were  received  at  Carey  from  Blackskin,  Noonday,  and 
Ooaa.  A  part  of  Blackskin's  letter  stands  thus.  "  Brothers,  I  have  not 
fliach  to  say  to  you  at  present.  We  here  are  all  of  one  mind.  You  say 
diere  is  a  God.     We  want  you  to  fear  him  and  fulfil  your  promises." 

In  September,  the  Putawatomies  and  Miamies  met  the  United  States' 
Commissioners  on  the  shores  of  the  Wabash,  according  to  previous  agree* 
nent,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  treaty  and  ceding  some  of  their 
lands.  Knowing  the  interests  of  the  mission  to  be  intimately  concerned, 
Mr.  McCoy  attended  on  the  occasion.  The  Indians  ceded  a  million  and  a 
half  of  acres  to  the  government,  and  annuities  for  20  years  or  more,  were 
pecured  to  them,  which  were  to  be  applied  to  their  civilization  and  improve^* 
ment  in  knowledge.  Indians  act  slowly,  and  Mr.  McCoy  was  detained  near 
the  Wabash  until  the  19th  of  October,  and  was  then  obliged  to  go  into  K©^'- 
tacky  on  the  same  business.  He  reached  home  on  the  12th  of  November. 
The  newly  appointed  missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slater  and  Miss  Purchase, 
had  arrived  miring  his  absence.  Immediate  preparations  were  made  for  thq 
falfilment  of  the  promises  made  in  August  and  to  tne  Ottawas.  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Simerwell,  Mr  Meeker  and  Mr.  Slater  were  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
station  at  Carey,  the  latter  becoming  responsible  for  the  school ;  and  Mr. 
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and  Mra.  McCoy  and  Miss  Purchase  went  to  Thomas.  Preparations  had 
heen  made  by  Mr.  Lykins  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  the  family 
on  their  arrival.  The  delight  of  the  Indians  was  in  proportion  to  the  delay 
of  their  wishes.  The  next  day  the  chiefs  and  principal  men,  with  women 
and  children,  came  to  welcome  their  missionary  friends,  whom  they  had 
kept  awake  the  whole  night  by  the  beating  of  a  drum  for  joy  at  their  a^ 
rival.  They  allowed  that  they  had  begun  to  fear  that  the  promises,  on  whidi 
they  had  depended,  would  be  broken ;  but  now  that  they  saw  the  blacksmitb, 
the  laborers,  the  milch-cows,  the  oxen,  and  the  ploughs,  they  hoped  thataD 
would  be  done  which  they  had  been  taught  to  expect. 

On  the  25lh  of  December,  the  school  was  commenced  with  fire  yomf 
Indians,  and  soon  incroas^ed  to  20.  Gosa  made  frequent  excursions  amon; 
the  Indians,  and  faithfully  employed  himself  in  endeavoring  to  rcmoTe preju- 
dices which  they  had  derived  from  wicked  white  men,  and  in  leading  then 
to  estimate  the  benefits  of  the  improvements  oflered  them  by  the  mission- 
aries. A  few  instances  of  awakened  conscience  encouraged  the  hope  that 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  not  without  effect  at  this  station.  One  In- 
dian was  anxious  to  know  if  Gotl  would  show  mercy  to  tliose  who  had  been 
a  long  time  sinful.  He  said  he  felt  very  bad  in  his  mind,  and  thought  ho 
should  feel  better  when  ho  heard  the  missionary  preach  and  pray,  but  ha 
felt  only  sorry  continually,  continually.  His  heart  was  all  bad,  he  could  not 
keep  it  straight.  Afterward,  when  asked  what  was  the  state  of  his  mind, 
he  replied,  "  O,  I  am  all  the  time,  all  the  time,  sorry.  I  do  not  know  whtt^ 
to  do.  When  you  was  preaching  to  day,  I  tried  to  pray ;  but  I  could  only 
say  with  myself,  *  Great  Spirit  pity  me !' " 

After  a  residence  of  sLx  months  at  Thomas,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  arrangements  necessary  at  the  commencement  of  the  establish- 
ment, Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCoy  returned  to  Carey,  and  Mr.  Lykins  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Slater  took  their  place. 

The  condition  of  the  Putawatomics  was  at  this  time  very  unfavorable  to 
their  improvement.  Their  poverty  was  rendered  more  deeply  miserable  by 
the  eagerness  of  the  whites  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  which  had  been 
ceded,  but  to  which  the  Indians  retained  their  right  until  their  harvest  was 
gathered  in.  Instances  of  individual  oppression  and  outrage  of  rights  are 
recorded,  which  make  an  honest  man  blush  for  his  species.  They  were  also 
disturbed  by  a  deputation  from  the  Winnebngocs,  who  offered  the  war-pipe 
and  the  tomahawk,  inviting  them  to  join  in  an  attack  upon  the  whites,  a 
proposal  which  they  promptly  declined. 

The  plan  of  removing  the  Indians  to  some  place  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
where  they  might  hope  to  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  and 
where  they  would  have  suflicicnt  inducement  to  adopt  plans  for  their  per- 
manent improvement,  had  occupied  the  attention  of  Mr.  McCoy  for  a  long 
time.  The  scattered  remnants  of  various  tribes  at  the  north-west,  were  far 
less  cultivated  than  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws  at  the  south  ; — neither  their 
numbers,  location,  nor  advancement  in  civilization,  was  such  as  to  juAify  the 
hoj>e  that  in  their  present  condition  the  benefits  of  religious  education,  or 
social  improvement,  which  might  be  conferred  by  the  labors  of  missionaries 
on  the  present  generation,  could  be  perpetuated  to  their  successors.  In- 
stances of  individual  culture  and  genuine  conversion  assured  the  missiona- 
ries that  they  did  not  labor  in  vain.  There  were  many  such  ;  but  it  seemed 
hopeless  to  educate  children,  who,  when  their  course  of  study  was  completed, 
must  be  thrown  out  upon  a  community  where  every  motive  to  eflbrt  was 
destroyed,  and  every  temptation  to  deteriorate,  offered.  Everything  in  their 
actual  condition,  and  their  relation  to  the  whites,  seemed  to  point  to  their  re- 
moval, as  affording  the  only  prospect  for  effectually  doing  them  good. 
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Mr.  McCoy  lefl  home  In  October,  1827,  on  business  relating  to  the  Indians, 
and  did  not  retam  until  February.  During  his  absence,  Mr.  Richardson 
and  Miss  Richardson*  joined  the  station  as  "missionaries.  One  Christian 
lodimn  woman,  and  several  of  the  pupils  had  died.  This  i^oroan  was  a 
Fkitawatomie,  who  had  been  four  years  a  professor  of  religion.  She  was 
very  exemplary,  and  peculiarly  faithful  in  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  In- 
HmoB  to  forsake  sin,  and  give  themselves  to  Christ. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1828,  Mr.  Antony  RoUo  died.  He  was  grandson 
of  m,  princimil  Putawatomie  chief  by  the  mother's  side.  ,  His  father  was  a 
Canadian  Frenchman.  Early  after  the  establishment  of  the  mission,  his 
father  solicited  a  place  for  him  in  the  school,  but  on  further  consideration 
withdrew  his  request,  lest  his  son  should  lose  his  religion  !  He  was  after- 
wards placed  under  the  care  of  a  Catholic  priest  at  Vincennes.  In  1821, 
tte  father  resided  near  the  mission  premises,  and  the  son  was  allowed  to  at- 
Ind  school,  but  forbidden  to  read  the  bible  or  join  in  the  religious  exercises. 
h  1824,  his  father  died  at  Fort  Harrison,  and  Antony  was  left  friendless. 
h  this  destitute  and  forlorn  condition,  he  was  found  in  the  wilderness  a 
knndred  miles  from  Carey,  by  three  sons  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  who 
ware  returning  from  school  in  Ohio.  He  had  been  lame  from  infancy,  and 
■she  was  unable  to  walk  far,  the  lads  lifted  him  on  a  horse,  while  one  of 
them  walked.  Thus  he  was  brought  to  Carey.  He  was  then  19. 
■  He  soon  learned  to  read,  yet  refused  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  was  scru- 
l^dons  in  his  observances  of  Catholic  ceremonies.  After  a  residence  of 
several  months  in  the  missionary  family,  he  begun  to  look  into  the  Scrip- 
tares,  and  at  length  he  accepted  a  New  Testament  as  a  reward  for  his  pro- 
giess  in  stady.  He  was  gradually  convinced  of  the  excellency  of  the  bible, 
aad  of  his  own  need  of  pardoning  mercy  through  atoning  blood.  On  his  ex- 
piessingone  day  a  wish  to  see  a  priest,  he  was  asked  if  he  thought  a  priest 
would  help  him.  "  No,  no,"  he  replied,  '*  If  Christ  does  not  help  me,  no  one 
else  can.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  the  priest  why  he  forbade  me  to  read  the 
Bible,  that  book,  in  the  reading  of  which  I  find  so  much  pleasure."  He  was 
examined  for  admission  to  the  church,  on  the  1st  of  April,  but  his  diffidence 
leepecting  his  own  evidences  of  piety  prevented  his  receiving  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  until  his  health,  which  had  long  been  declining,  became  too  feeble. 
Wnen  in  such  doubt  about  his  own  preparation  for  heaven  that  he  could  not 
sleep,  he  was  still  anxious  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  and  omitted  no 
suitable  opportunity  of  urging  them  to  flee  to  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation. 

During  his  sickness  of  many  months,  he  was  an  eminent  example  of  the 
power  of  religion  to  sustain  and  purify  the  soul.  He  always  expressed  his 
satisfaction  in  being  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  his  entire  trust  in  what  Christ 
had  done  to  save  his  soul.  He  made  admirable  use  of  his  biblical  knowl- 
edge in  conversing  with  the  French  Catholics  who  were  occasionally  employ- 
ed at  the  station,  reasoning  with  a  clearness,  appropriateness,  and  maturity 
of  spiritual  understanding,  seldom  seen  in  a  young  disciple.  At  his  death 
he  bequeathed  to  the  mission  160  acres  of  land,  the  section  which  was  as- 
signed him  by  the  government  at  the  treaty  of  Chicago. 

*  Afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Meeker. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
Indian  Missions,  continued, 

Cberok«^8.  Mr.  Posey  apiioinled  missionary  in  1817.  Valley  Town^  station  estahlisbeJ.  Til- 
sawallec.  Appoinimei  t  of  Mr.  O'Briant  and  other  missionaries.  Mis>ion  schools.'  Mr.Jooa 
ordained  pastor.  Religious  interest  awakened.  Notly  station.  Cherokee  Pbo»nix.>-Oeda> 
Mr.  Com|)cre  located  at  Tuc-hccbacbre,  or  Wi(hiii(;ton.  John  Davis.  Station  reiioquistied.* 
Seuecas,  Oncidus  and  Tuscarora.«.    'J^onawanda  station. 

Cherokees.    The  Rev.  Humphrey  Posey  was  appointed  missionary  to  tk 
Cherokees  in  the  autumn  of  J817.  j 

The  country  "  solemnly  guarantied  and  reserved  forever  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  by  treaties  concluded  with  the   United  States,"  as  described  in  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  National   Convention  in  : 
1827,  embraces  a  small  territory  lying  in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  the 
south-eastern  of  Tennessee,  and  the  western  of  North  Carolina,  being  boand* 
ed  south  by  the  Coosa  river,  west  and  north-west  by  the  Tennessee  river  tD 
the  mouth  of  the  Hiwassee,  north  by  the  Hiwassee  as  far  as  Columbus, 
thence  by  a  line  due  north-east  to  the  Tennessee  at  Tallassee,  and  along 
that  river  to  the  tops  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  North  Carolina,  east  by  the  Che»*^ 
tatee,  from  its  source  down  to  the  Creek  boundary,  and  thence  westerly  HP 
the  Coosa  river.     A  section  of  the  territory  is  presented  in  the  accompany- 
ing  map,  exhibiting  the  principal  missionary  stations  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board. 

A  few  schools  were  established  among  the  Cherokees  in  1818,  but  were 
suspended  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Posey^s  absence  in  1819,  on  a  journey  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  In  1820  he  returned  and  commenced  a  missionary e^ 
tablishment  at  Valley  Towns,  assisted  by  Mr.  Dawson  as  a  teacher.  This 
station  was  on  the  Hiwassee  river,  just  within  the  western  boundary  of  North 
Carolina.  In  1821  80  acres  of  land  were  enclosed,  cultivated  and  stocked. 
Three  buildings  were  erected  for  the  schools,  the  family,  and  domestic  and 
farming  purposes.  Forty  children  were  under  daily  instruction  in  the 
scriptures,  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  practical  duties  of  civilifr 
ed  life.  ! 

At  Tinsawattee,  60  miles  south-east  of  Valley  Towns,  a  day  school  was 
established,  and  a  school  house,  dwelling  house,  &c.,  for  the  master,  erected 
at  a  small  expense.  This  school  was  taught  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Briant;  and 
supported  in  part  by  a  society  in  the  Sarepta  Association,  Georgia. 

In  September  of  this  year,  a  number  of  missionaries  were  sent  out  to  this 
station ;  Rev.  Thomas  Roberts,  as^supcrintendent,  Isaac  Cleaver,  a  black- 
smith, and  Evan  Jones,  teacher,  with  their  wives  and  families,  John  Farrier, 
a  farmer  and  weaver,  and  Elizabeth  Jones,  Mary  Lewis,  and  Ann- Cleaver, 
teachers. 

In  1823,  two  or  three  of  the  Indians  gave^'evidence  of  piety.  John  Tinson 
was  the  first  Indian  who  was  converted.  He  acted  as  interpreter,  and  he 
and  his  wife,  who  also  became  pious,  proved  valuable  helpers.     He  was  ca- 

£ble  of  conducting  a  meeting  in  an  edifying  manner,  and  frequently  did  sou 
r.  Roberts  reported,  in  reference  to  the  secular  affairs  of  the  mission  this 
year,  that  3000  bushels  of  corn  had  been  raised,  beside  flax,  oats  and  some 
rye.  Respecting  the  school,  he  stated  the  number  to  be  65,  or  40  steadily, 
most  of  whom  could  read,  and  many  of  them  vyrite.  They  were  affectionate 
in  the  family,  and  attentive  to  preaching. 

In  February,  1824,  Mr,  Roberts  writes  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  limit 
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the  school  to  50.  Several  persons  seemed  to  be  deeply  affected  with  jdu 
subject  of  religion ;  one  white  man  and  two  Indians  had  been  baptized. 

The  experience  of  several  years  suggested  the  importance  of  definite  reg 
ulations  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  and  their  removal  from  the  school ;  all 
some  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  childra 
They  were  adopted  in  1824,  and  were  as  follows : 

'*  1.  The  school  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifty  boarding  scholars,  fi 
the  present. 

'^  2.  No  pupil,  having  parents  or  guardians,  shall  be  admitted,  withoat  i 
engagement  on  the  part  of  such  parents  or  guardians  to  comply  with  thei 
rules. 

"  3.  These  rules  shall  be  read  and  explained  to  every  parent  or  guarditt 
applying  for  the  admission  of  a  pupil,  and  also  to  every  orphan  or  adfl 
who  shall  apply  on  his  own  behalf. 

''4.  All  parents  and  guardians  shall  furnish  their  children  with  shoa 
and  one  blanket,  at  least;  and  those  who  are  able,  shall  furnish  their  cin 
dren  with  clothes  during  their  continuance  at  school.  Inquiry  to  be  mtd 
of  the  party,  and  the  result  to  be  noted  down  in  the  school  register. 

'*  5.  After  this  time,  no  child  who  speaks  English  shall  be  admitted, aaA 
ten  years  of  age ;  nor  any  one  who  cannot  speak  English,  under  six. 

*'6.  Every  pupil  shall  continue  at  school  till  he  has  attained,  at  least,, 
plain  English  education,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  nation:  pv 
vided,  however,  that  no  pupil,  admitted  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  speakil 
the  English  language,  be  continued  at  school  more  than  four  years. 

*'  7.  Should  any  child,  after  one  quarter's  continuance  at  school,  manifii 
an  incapacity  to  learn,  the  parents  shall  keep  such  a  child  at  home  one  yei 
at  least,  when  he  may  again  be  admitted  on  trial  for  one  month. 

"8.  Any  pupil  who  shall  attend  any  ball,  play,  or  dance,  or  be  guilty  • 
getting  drunk,  shall  be  expelled  from  the  school ;  and  shall  forfeit  all  clotlM 
received  from  the  mission,  except  a  mere  covering.  And  in  case  any  on 
being  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  rule,  shall  conceal  or  take  away  any  clothi 
or  other  property,  belonging  to  the  mission,  the  proper  officers  of  the  natic 
shall  be  directed  to  pursue  him,  or  them,  for  the  recovery  of  the  same. 

"  9.  Any  pupil  convicted  of  stealing,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  schoc 
and  forfeit  his  clothes. 

"  10.  There  shall  be  two  weeks  vacation  in  every  quarter,  for  the  chi 
dren  to  visit  their  parents ;  and  no  scholars  shall  be  allowed  to  be  absent  i 
any  other  time.  And  in  case  any  pupil  shall  continue  from  school  t^ 
weeks  after  the  expiration  of  the  vacation,  without  sufficient  cause,  of  whic 
timely  notice  shall  be  given,  his  place  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  next  appi 
cant;  and  the  pupil  so  offending  shall  return  the  clothes  received  from  tt 
mission. 

"  11.  No  scholar  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  a  horse,  dog,  gun,  or  dirk,  j 
the  establishment. 

"  12.  All  clothing  shall  be  given  for  tickets. 

"  13.  Every  person,  belonging  to  the  mission  family,  shall  use  their  u 
most  endeavors  to  enforce  the  observance  and  execution  of  these  laws,  in  t 
cases,  without  partiality  or  respect  of  persons." 

The  effect  of  these  rules  was  soon  visible.  Parents  no  longer  imaging 
that  they  were  conferring  a  favor  in  allowing  their  children  to  be  tau^ 
and  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  minds  of  the  children.  Mr.  Rober 
and  Mr.  Farrier  withdrew,  toward  the  close  of  this  year.  Mr.  Roberts,  I 
his  own  desire,  was  for  some  time  employed  to  raise  funds  for  the  suppo 
of  the  mission. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Jones  was  ordained  pastor,  and  the  church  at  the  static 
was  received  into  the  Hiwassee  Association  in  Tennessee. 


Eiriy  this  jT^ar,  Mr.  Jones  writes  of  two  or  thPM  ixtr.aBces  of  lio|iefal 

coBfHBioa  amoDg  the  children  of  the  ichooL     S^r^ani  of  *iie  p^;Kis  were 

■  dbe  habit  of  retiring'  together  for  social  prarer.     Tbe  ap*iarent  meaas  of 

idi  seriousness  was  the  study  of  Dr.  Bald  win '«  Caiechisin.  with  the  in- 

Kroetions  and  explanations  giren  them  at  their  nrvjiziotiM.     infonnatioo  of 

'  the  death  of  John  Arch,  a  full  Indian  and  an  execplarr  Chri«tian.  prodoced 

1  solemn  effect  upon  the  family,  and  was  Ues«^  by  God  Ui  tbe  conversion 

of  a  white  hired  woman,  who,  with  a  youn?  dairr^utr  of  Mr.  J<>d^  that  had 

been  for  some  time  pious,  was  bopti^^i.     Mr.  Daw<<,r..  wh<>w»  bl^OTi  as  a 

taaefaer  had  been  rery  successful,  had  su&i^'j  frr-m  r»p^a:^i  iridi«jn8ition«, 

nd  at  length  withdrew  from  the  sta:ir-n.     In   1%6.  Mr.  Jozi^^  wrote  that 

ihv  school  continued  to  prosper ;    many  yo'jr.r  p^^^f-e  suid  n^eired  a  good 

•location ;    above  100  had  been  taurht  to  r^^i.  ^^.T*:r\\  had  h^^ome  pioos. 

[Same  were  settled  in  life,  and  ucro  fn^.r.inz  a  ;rooii  iufLi^iwrn  as  heads  of 

I  Christian  famiUes — and  romaine«l  ar?^.-T*ionriV:  iVi'rn'i*  *»  ibe  mi<>sioDane^ 

Iridng  an  interest  in  their  sncce<^  and  s^-mpathizir./  in  'Sz^m  trials.     Daring 

:H7,  Mr.  Jones  preached  often,  at  five  dirfrrreri*  pia-c^r?  in  the  nation,  and 

jseUom  without  some  evident  etf^cu     Here  ar^d  '.here  orje  or  two  io#|aired, 

^*What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?'*     The  d^^ire  for  e-fjTation  eridentlr  in- 

I  caeasedy  and  a  readiness  was  manifested  by  the  India  ri«  to  co-ope  rale  in  er* 

•J  plan  for  their  good.     One  promi^sinc  Ii::ie  Caiaw^ja  girl,  called  Ann 

was  awakened  by  a  sermon  fro.Tk  thia  text.  -Thi.^  is  a  iaithfol  say- 

;.  and  after  a  considerable  period  wa."*  admitted  to  the  church. 

1837,  althounrh  there  had  been  no  general  revival,  an  iorrease  of  moral 

was  risible  in  some  villages,  where  the  mo^t  r»«'ohing  proianeoess 

U  been  practised ;   swearing  was  abandoned,  the  Sabbath  was  kept*  and 

iperance  had  taken  the  place  of  excessive  drunkcnne««.    In  Jaly.a  school 

I  commenced  at  Notlcy  with  lo  scholars,  and  Mr.  Morrison,  a  licensed 

■Hclier«  from  Tennessee,  was  obtained  as  a  '^racher,  and  appointed  to  con- 

■Kt  religious  worship  there  on  the  Sabbaih.     A  spirit  of  inquiry  on  tho 

nkyect  of  religion  was  manifest  here,  and  several  indx.iduals  gave  evidence 

rfcoDversion.     So  highly  did  the  Indians  value  the  advantaires  which  they 

faivod  from  the  prenchinir  and  instruction  of  Mr.  Morrison,  that  they  con- 

llibated  a  large  proportion  of  the  provisions  nc'^es^sar)'  for  the  supply  of  his 

fanily.     At  the  meeting  nf  the   Board  this  year,  a  minister  of  the  French 

Inad  Aa:<ociation,  Rev.  Ivcs^on  Brooks,  was  a  pp^^  in  ted  to  visit  the  stations 

ig  the  Cherokccs.     The  misaionaries  were  also  directed  to  withdraw 

ir  attention  as  much  as  practicable  from  tho^e  secular  en ^;vements  which 

been  necessary  in  the  infancy  of  the  mis>ion,  and  devote  themselves 

h  exclusively  to  the  "real  ohjert  of  savinqr  ^oiiU  among  the  Indians. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  \^JS,  the  first  nnmF>^r  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  was 

led  at  New  Echota.     This  \va^  ilie  fir>t  ^heet  ever  printed  in  the  tribe, 

perhaps  amonq;  the  American  aJiori^^ines,  under  the  j»o1c  direction  of  In- 

uw.     The  editor  was  an  educated   man,  ori-j^inally  named  Cullagenah, 

rk,)  but  who  bore,  from  the  day  he  came  to  Connecticut  to  r^chool,  the 

ored  name  of  Elias  Boudinot.     The  fir^t  half  of  this  paper  was  printed 

English,  which  was  translated,  and  printed  in  Cherokee  on  the  other  two 

es,  in   the  characters  invented  by  Guess.     This  paper  was,  for  many 

c»,  the  organ  throu^rh  which  the  doings  of  the  national  council  at  New 

Ota  were  communicated  to  the  people,  and  contained  well- written  edito- 

pieces  upon  religion  and  politics,  useful  selections,  and  much  valuable 

nation.     Mr.  Jones  remarks,  "  On  my  way  to  New  Echota«  I  sow 

Indians  sitting  under  a  tree,  readin/the  Ph(rnix,  while  their  horses 

Hre  feeding;   a  very  pleasing  change  from  the  listless  lounging  in  which 
"      used  to  indulge.'*     In  a>  brief  sketch  of  the  results  of  the  mission 
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school,  Includtng  iho  period  from  September,  1827,  to  December,  1829,  die 
degree  of  proficiency  of  nearly  50  Indian  pupils  is  stated ;  many  of  them 
had  obtained  a  good  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and 
the  girls  had  made  good  progress  in  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  in  knowledge 
of  household  labor.  Some  of  them  were  pious.  One  of  them,  Ann  Jud- 
son,  a  member  of  the  church,  in  addition  to  the  above  acquirements,  could 
spin  and  weave.  Eliza  Grew,  a  full  Cherokee,  14  years  old,  was  able  to 
cast  accounts,  and  cut  out  and  make  any  common  garment. 

Creeks.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  May  6,  1820,  a  letter 
from  the  late  Governor  Rabun,  of  Georgia,  respecting  the  Creek  IiKiiaiii» 
was  read ;  and  also  a  communication  from  Rev.  Jesse  Mercer,  and  Ben 
Elijah  Mosely*  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  mission  among  them.  The 
Board  pasted  several  resolves,  expressing  their  approbation  of  the  design, 
and  their  readiness  to  aid  in  cUbcting  it ;  and  appointed  the  Rev.  Francii 
Flourney,  of  Georgia,  as  their  agent  to  establish  a  mission  school  in  the 
Creek  nation.  The  Georgia,  Ocmulgee,  and  Ebenezer  Associations  engaged 
to  take  the  mission  under  their  united  supervision.  At  a  meeting  of  these 
Associations  in  1822,  Rev.  Lee  Compere,  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Associ- 
ation, was  engaged  as  a  missionary  to  the  Creeks.  In  December,  Mr.He^ 
cer  communicated  to  the  Board  an  account  of  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made,  of  which  they  expressed  their  approbation,  and  voted  the  appro- 
priations necessary  for  the  aid  of  tho  mission. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  infancy  of  this  station,  were  such  as, 
at  that  period,  opposed  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  almost  every 
people  completely  savage.  The  Creeks  were  far  behind  their  neighbofSi 
the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws;  the  scattered  rays  of  Christianity,  which 
were  remotely  shed  upon  those  tribes,  even  before  the  actual  introduction  of 
the  gospel  among  tliem  by  the  Moravians  and  others,  had  produced  a  hu» 
manizing  influence,  so  that,  when  religious  teachers  came  among  them, 
there  was  a  degree  of  preparation  for  their  success.  Not  so  with  the 
Creeks.  The  darkness  in  which  the  missionary  found  them,  was  E^-ptian. 
Their  firm  attachment  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  their  extreme  mental 
apathy  and  physical  indolence,  their  mutual  quarrels  and  bitter  animosities: 
ail  combined  to  present  a  fonniduhlc  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  religion, 
and  the  improvements  of  civilization.  Addod  to  this,  was  the  disastrous  in- 
fiuence  of  whiskey-traders  and  other  designing  whiles,  and  the  depressing 
state  of  their  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
face  of  such  obstacles  as  these,  a  station  was  commenced  at  Tucheebachee, 
Alabama,  on  the  Chatahoochcc  river,  in  1S22.  It  was  subsequently  called 
Withington,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  a  liberal  benefactor  of  Baptist  mis- 
sions. For  three  or  four  years,  this  mission  was  alluded  to  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Board,  as  being  in  a  progressive  and  rather  encouraging 
state ;  but  no  details  are  recorded  until  1&2G.  Mr.  Compere  then  reported 
that  the  school  contained  27  pupils,  20  of  whom  were  reading  the  New 
Testament,  and  translating  short  sentences  out  of  the  New  York  Reader, 
into  Indian,  and  back  acrain  into  English — an  exercise  with  which  they 
were  greatly  delighted.  Twelve  were  studying  arithmetic,  grammar  aud 
geographv.  John  Davis,  one  of  the  oldest  pupils,  was  employed  as  inter- 
preter.    He  was  an  intelligent  and  sober-minded  youth. 

No  provision  was  made  by  the  Government  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Creeks,  until  1S27,  when  CoL  M'Kenney,  the  Agent  for  Indian  Affairs,  in 
negotiating  a  treaty  with  them,  incorporated  an  article,  securing  to  them 
81,000  per  aimum  for  purposes  of  education.  He  at  that  time  visited  the 
station,  and  expressed  his  decided  approbation  of  the  method  used  by  Mr. 
Compere  fur  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  his  conviction  of  the  fitness,  boi. 
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r  the  missionary  and  his  family,  to  exert  a  good  influence  upon  the  natives. 
Ir.  Coinpere*s  journals,  in  1826,  present  some  cheering  indications  that  his 
ibon  were  not  in  vain ;  but  the  indolence  of  the  Indians,  aided  by  the  im- 
nsanon  that  labor  was  only  suitable  for  slaves,  rendered  it  difficult  to  retain 
leir  children  long  at  school,  because  some  labor  was  required  daily.  They 
eud  of  schools  where  there  was  no  such  requisition,  and  some  withdrew 
wir  children  on  pretence  of  sending  them  to  one  of  these.  Others  took 
Mm  away  in  case  of  their  being  slightly  ill,  or,  perhaps,  withdrew  them 
Bcaase  they  "  had  learnt  enough  for  Indians." 

In  1827,  Mr.  Compere  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  in  two  of  his  pupils, 
•eided  evidence  of  piety.  John  Davis  was  received  to  the  fellowship  of 
Im  church  in  July,  and  in  August,  one  of  the  female  scholars,  and  a  colored 
raman,  were  baptised. 

A  considerable  number  of  negroes  who  were  slaves  to  Indian  masters,  at- 
mded  on  the  preaching  at  the  station,  when  they  could  do  so  without  in- 
nring  the  displeasure  of  their  masters.  Several  of  them  experienced  the 
wring  power  of  the  gospel,  and  made  a  profession  of  religion.  But  such 
ravtne  opposition  of  the  chiefs  and  many  other  Indians,  that  these  poor 
kiricftns  often  were  severely  punished  for  attending  on  the  means  of  grace. 
In  one  occasion,  a  numlx.'r  of  them  were  seized  by  their  masters,  and 
Boarged  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Compere,  Mr.  Compere  being  absent. 

h  1829,  the  Hoard  decided  upon  the  relincpiishment  of  this  mission,  nn- 
3  the  aspect  of  thiniLys  shouhl  become  more  promising.  Mr.  Compere  pur- 
iMsed  a  quarter  section  of  Innd  near  Montgomery,  and  removed  there,  taking 
rith  him  many  of  the  children.  About  1,100  of  the  tribe  had,  at  this  date, 
WMwest  of  Arkansas.  Amon*^  them  were  some  of  the  lads  who  had  been 
vpila  in  the  mission  srhool.  Of  iIhmp  frood  conduct  Mr.  Compere  had  the 
ttisfaction  to  hear  before  ho  loft  Withington. 

Senegas,  Oneida?,  and  TrscAHORAS. — The  Sonooa,  Oneida  and  Tusca- 
m  Indians  bear  a  close  afliuity  to  each  other  in  their  traditions  and  cus- 
ms.  Only  a  remnant  of  oacii  trihc  rrinains;  and  they  reside  contiguously 
»  each  other,  in  the  viciniiy  of  Nia^rara. 

In  1821,  the  Hamilton  Missionary  Society,  in  tlie  State  of  New  York,  re- 
Jested  the  co-operation  of  the  lioard  in  the  supervision  and  support  of  the 
:hools  which  had  been  cstahlishi  d  nn«ler  their  direction  for  the  benefit  of 
lese  Indian!^.  There  were  throe,  one  at  Oneida,  on:?  at  Squackkv  Hill, and 
lothcr  at  Tonawanda.  Tlie  Hoard  consented  to  become  the  medium 
iiongh  which  the  appropriation  from  the  United  Slates' «.^overnmont  should 
I  applied,  and  to  maintain  ;i  rr-MH  v.A  i^'iperintrndence  of  the  schools — the 
omediate  over^iirht  leii:i.y  ^^liil  exerci.M.-d  by  tlie  Conuniitce  of  the  New 
ork  State  Convention. 

la  1S2S,  additional  hnildincrs  were  erected  at  T<nia\vanda,  and  other  ar- 
ingements  made  for  unitiiiL''  the  three  scliools  in  one,  at  that  place.  The 
ihool  was  opened  on  tlil<  ne\v]>l:in  in  C)''t«»:  >  r.  A  church  was  aljfo  formed 
'fifteen  members  lK*>idc  the  mission  fauiily ;  J»nd  four  Indians  were  soon 
lerward  added,  by  baptism — .lameson,  the  interpreter,  and  Little  Beard,  a 
istinguished  chiol,  beinnf  of  the  number.  For  stability  of  character  and 
insistent  piety,  the  native  members  of  this  church  were  not  surpa>«8ed  by 
le  most  exemplary  white  prof(»ssors  of  rcdi^ion. 

In  1829,  the  Indians  erected  a  timber  meetint^-house,  at  their  own  ex- 
mse  exceptinjr  the  trlass  and  nails,  which  were  furnished  by  the  Committee 
'  Superintendence. 

In  1S30,  the  school  was  kept  rei^ularlv,  except  when  interrupted  by  sick* 
ws;  it  included  children  from  four  diileront  tribes,  and  their  pro^rress  was 
K)d.     Many  of  them  read  well,  had  acquired  considerable  kuowkvV^^  q^ 
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arithmetic,  and  excelled  in  writing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  RoUin  and  Miss  Gaid- 
ner  were  devoted  to  their  several  departments,  and  good  order  and  harmony 
prevailed  throughout.  Two  Indians,  who  died  this  year,  evinccnl  the  power 
of  religion  to  prepare  the  soul  for  death,  and  to  sustain  it  in  its  last  conflict 

In  1S32,  the  school  contained  30  pupils,  most  of  whom  were  making 
commendable  proficiency.  There  had  lately  been  frequent  accessions  to 
the  church,  three  of  whom  were  intelligent  and  influential  young  men.  lo 
1834,  the  superintendent  reported  that  the  church  included  30  members  be* 
side  the  family ;  that  few  common  schools  around  in  the  country,  surpassed 
the  children  in  the  Indian  Sabbath  school,  in  the  studies  there  taoght 
From  25  to  30  children  were  taught  at  the  station,  all  fed,  clothed,  and 
schooled  on  the  premises.  Their  progress  in  reading,  writing,  arilhmetict 
grammar,  and  geography,  was  highly  creditable. 

In  1835,  the  superintendent  reported  that  the  school  was  prosperous,  and 
that  the  family  were  a  harmonious  and  happy  one.  The  farm  of  120  lerei 
was  under  good  cultivation,  and  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the  supdies 
for  the  establishment.  The  pupils  were  taught  agricultural  and  housenoU 
labor,  and  worship  was  regularly  maintained  at  the  Indian  meeting-house. 

In  1836,  the  school  contained  40  pupils,  and  the  religious  state  of  tke 
church  and  congregation  was  more  encouraging  than  it  had  been  during 
several  previous  years. 

The  church  was  diminished  in  1838  by  the  removal  of  several  of  its  most 
prominent  members  to  Canada.  The  school  was  larger  than  at  any  fomer 
period,  and  the  secular  concerns  of  the  mission  prosperous.  In  the  month 
of  May,  a  Baptist  church  of  20  members  was  formed  among  the  Tuacaio* 
ras  ;  and  a  chief,  James  Cusich,  was  ordained  pastor.  In  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Tuscaroras,  a  boarding  school  was  soon  to 
be  estaolished  among  them. 


CHAPTER    X. 

Burmaht  continued  [from  page  376.] 


EmlMirkaiion  of  Messrs.  Colman  and  Whcelock.  Burman  Dictionary  completed.  Mr.  JodiM 
sails  for  Chittagon|^.  Mr.  lIoujE^h  sumnioncd  tteforo  the  court.  Released.  Report  of  diffled* 
ties  with  the  English.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hough  embark  for  Ben^l.  Mrs.  Judson  renaios  at  Raa^ 
goon.  Arrival  of  Mr.  Jiifi»on.  Disappoinlmouts  aiiendine  his  voyage.  Arrival  of  Means.  Ccl- 
man  and  Wheelock  at  Rangoon.  Death  of  Mr.  Wheelnck.  Erection  of  a  Zayat  for  the  pobKe 
worship  of  God.  First  Rurmnn  convert.  Baptism  of  Mnuag  Nau.  Exactions  of  gDvemneal. 
New  eoition  of  the  Tract.  Moung  Tha-Iah.  Visit  of  the  viceroy's  secrelarj.  Skmii^  lug. 
Moung  Sbwa  Gaong.    Indications  of  intolerance. 

Messrs.  Wheelock  and  Colman,  who  had  been  accepted  as  missionaries  by 
the  Convention  in  May,  1817,  embarked  at  Boston  in  November.  The  for- 
mer was  a  member  of  the  Second,  and  the  latter  a  member  of  the  Third 
Baptist  church  in  that  city.  They  were  young  men  of  talents,  and  seem 
to  have  possessed  a  large  measure  of  the  spirit  of  their  Lord.  Mr.  Whee-  j 
lock  had  been  assisted,  during  his  course  of  study,  by  the  Boston  Foreign  | 
Mission  Society  i 

Four  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Judson  completed 
his  Burman  Dictionary.  The  tracts  and  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  had  beffan 
to  be  read.  He  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
a  more  public  manner.  He  had  heard  of  the  conversion  of  several  Am- 
canese  at  Chittagong,  and  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  one  of  these  to  assist 
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him  in  his  first  eflbrts  to  preach,  and  also  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  his  healthy  which  was  feeble,  he  embarked,  expecting  to  be  absent  three 
■MMiths.  Mr.  Hough  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  language,  and  Mrs. 
Jadsoo  continued  her  eflbrts  to  benefit  the  women,  having  a  meeting  of 
twenty  or  thirty  every  Sabbath.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  she  says,  *' We  still 
live  in  a  quiet  manner,  unmolested  by  government  or  robbers.  The  viceroy's 
fcmily  treat  us  with  much  respect  and  aOcction ;  now  and  then  send  us  an 
depnant  to  accompany  them  on  their  excursions.  Her  highness,  the  vice- 
raign,  professes  a  particular  regard  for  me,  and  I  in  return  have  prerisented 
ker  with  a  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  a  tract,  and  a  catechism.  I  have  had 
two  or  three  opportunities  of  conversing  with  her  privately  on  the  subject  of 
iriiffion.  How  much  she  reads  in  the  former,  or  believes  in  the  latter,  I  am 
vnaUe  to  say ;  but  neither  produces  any  visible  cflcct.  She  ordered  the 
iMtruciress  of  one  of  her  daughters  to  give  the  catechism  to  her,  for  her  to 
commit  to  memory. 

•  **  January  30,  1818.  The  Burman  who  came  months  before  to  ask  '  How 
Isng  it  would  take  him  to  learn  the  religion  of  Jesus,'  came  again  ;  He  had 
kaeo  appointed  governor  of  a  cluster  of  villages  in  the  country  of  Pegu,  and 
bad  been  consequently  absent  from  Eangoon  ever  since.  Yet  the  truths  he 
■Wd  heard,  constrained  him  after  so  long  an  absence  to  come  again.  He 
eomplained  that  he  'could  not  yet  destroy  his  old  mind,'  but  asked  for  the  re- 
■aining  chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  tracts  and  catechisms  for  his  at- 
iSBdants.'/  In  reply  to  Mrs.  Judson's  inquiry,  "what  were  the  number  of  in- 
habitants  in  his  villages,  and  whether,  if  Mr.  Judson  should  visit  them,  he 
weiild  collect  them  to  hear  the  gospel,"  he  said  there  were  about  a  thousand 
iHNiaes,  and  the  inhabitants  were  Talings ;  (natives  of  Pegu,  who  speak  a 
diflerent  hinguage  from  the  Burman  ;)  but  he  would  receive  a  visit  from  Mr. 
J.  as  a  great  favor,  and  would  call  his  people  together  to  hear  him  preach. 

Mr.  Judson  had  been  absent  nearly  three  months,  and  his  speedy  return 
was  anticipated,  when  intelligence  was  received  that  neither  he  nor  the  ves- 
sel in  which  he  sailed,  had  been  heard  of  at  Chittagong.  Communications 
from  Bengal,  by  which  Mrs.  Judson  learned  that  he  had  not  been  there,  in- 
creased her  anxiety.  In  this  state  of  suspense,  more  agonizing  than  the 
most  dreadful  certainty,  an  order  was  received  for  Mr.  Hough  to  appear  im- 
mediately at  the  court  house,  and  give  an  account  of  himself.  The  affright- 
ed teachers  and  domestics  followed  at  a  distance,  and  heard  from  some  of 
the  petty  officers  that  a  royal  order  had  been  issued  for  the  banishment  of 
■U  foreign  teachers.  **  As  it  was  late  when  Mr.  Hough  arrived  at  the  court 
lioase,  he  was  merely  ordered  to  give  security  for  his  appearance  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  approaching  day,  when,  to  use  their  own  unfeeling  language, 
'If  he  did  not  tell  all  the  truth  relative  to  his  situation  in  the  country,  they 
would  write  with  his  heart's  blood.' " 

The  removal  of  the  friendly  viceroy  and  the  substitution  of  a  stranger, 
who  had  left  his  family  at  the  capital,  increased  the  perplexities  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Mr.  Hough  was  not  enough  acquainted,  with  the  language  to 
speak  in  his  own  defence,  and  as  no  female  could  appear  in  the  viceroy's 
court  in  the  absence  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Judson  could  use  no  influence  on  his 
behalf.  Under  the  most  trivial  pretences  he  was  detained  three  or  four  days 
before  this  court,  answering  the  most  insignificant  questions,  and  not  being 
allowed  even  to  retire  for  refreshment.  The  order  under  which  he  was  ar- 
rested, was  found  to  relate  to  some  Portuguese  priests,  and  all  foreign  priests 
were  summoned,  with  the  intention  that  none  should  be  examined  farther 
than  to  ascertain  that  they  were  not  Portuguese.  It  was,  at  length,  so  evi- 
dently the  design  of  Mr.  Hough's  accusers,  to  make  use  of  the  occasion  to 
sstort  money  from  him,  that  he  and  Mrs.  Judson  resolved  on  appealing  to 
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the  viceroy.  Mrs.  Jiidson*s  teacher  drew  up  the  petition,  which  she  hersell 
presented,  and  Mr.  H.  was  immediately  released,  and  an  order  issued  thai 
he  should  not  be  molested.  This  affair,  though  in  itself  trifling,  shewel 
the  missionaries  the  insecurity  of  their  situation,  under  a  government  whicli 
was  actuated  entirely  by  caprice,  having  no  settled  principle  of  procedure. 

The  cholera  now  began  for  the  first  time  to  rage  in  the  empire.  Its  rar< 
ages  were  fearful.  The  beating  of  the  death  drum  was  heard  all  the  da} 
long.  Yet  the  missionaries,  '  triisting  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High 
abode  safely  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.'  Literally, 'a  thousand  fe{ 
at  their  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  their  right  hand,  but  it  came  not  nigl 
them.' 

The  clouds  which  gathered  around  the  mission,  were  rendered  moredail 
by  the  report  of  difficulties  between  the  English  and  Burman  governments, 
There  had  been  no  arrival  from  ErioHsh  ports  for  some  months, and  the  (e^ 
English  traders  in  the  country  were  making  every  effort  to  hasten  away 
The  only  remaining  ship  was  at  length  on  the  eve  of  departure,  and  sur 
rounded,  as  the  missionaries  were,  with  '  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  deaths 
every  thing  seemed  to  require  them  to  go  on  board.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoagi 
decided  that  it  was  expedient  for  them  to  go  to  Bengal  for  awhile,  and  urgii 
Mrs.  Judson  to  accompany  them.  She  had  heard  nothing  from  Mr.  Judsoi 
since  he  left  her  six  months  before.  Uncertain  whether  he  were  living,  aiM 
fearing  to  go  lest  he  might  return  in  her  absence,  yet  dreading  to  stay  aloM 
in  that  land  of  ^vrong  and  outrage,'  she  began  with  a  heavy  heart  herro 
luctant  preparations  for  the  voyage.  They  embarked  on  the  5th  of  Jalj 
But  they  were  several  days  in  going  down  the  river,  and  before  putting  ott 
to  sea,  it  was  discovered  that  the  ship  was  in  an  unsafe  condition.  Durinj 
the  delay  of  two  or  three  days,  occasioned  by  this  circumstance,  Mrs.  Jud 
son  came  to  the  determination  to  return  to  the  mission  house,  and  there  ti 
stay  and  abide  the  consequences.  She  wrote  to  a  friend,"!  know  I  am  sui 
rounded  by  dangers  on  every  hand,  anil  expect  to  endure  much  anxiety  am 
distress;  but  at  present  I  am  tranquil,  and  intend  to  make  an  effort  topursu 
my  studies  as  formerly^  and  leave  the  event  with  God."  Her  biographe 
adds,  "  Thus  did  this  noble  minded  woman  resolve  to  remain  alone  at  Kan 
goon,  and  confront  all  the  perils  which  might  beset  her;  although  it  was  en 
tirely  uncertain  whether  her  husband  were  alive.  The  event  justified  he 
courage,  and  rewarded  her  constancy." 

Within  a  week  after  iier  return,  Mr.  Judson  arrived.  Owing  to  ur 
favorable  winds,  which  held  them  from  their  port,  (Chittagong,)  the  cap 
tain  and  supercargo  had  changed  their  course,  and  made  sail  for  Madrai 
and  thus  Mr.  Judson  had  witnessed  the  entire  failure  of  his  object  in  takifi; 
the  voyage,  and  had  been  obliged  submissively  to  look  upon  the  retirin] 
outline  of  the  Burman  mountains,  and  see  the  ship  borne  toward  a  "  port  whicl 
he  had  no  wish  to  visit,  and  where  he  hod  no  object  to  obtain."  On  their  ap 
preach  to  the  Coromandel  coast,  they  encountered  opposing  currents  an< 
contrary  winds,  and  were  put  upon  short  allowance,  and  at  length  reduce* 
to  great  distress.  Mr.  Judson's  health  was  impaired,  and  the  disorder  i 
his  head  and  eyes  partially  returned. 

Finally,  the  ship  reached  Masulipatam,  twelve  weeks  after  leaving  Ran 
goon.  He  went  to  Madras,  300  miles  distant,  by  land,  hoping  soon  to  retur: 
by  ship  to  Rangoon ;  but  here  he  was  obliged  to  remain  from  the  8th  c 
April  until  the  20th  of  July,  when  he  look  passage  in  an  English  vesse 
and  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rangoon  river,  on  the  20th  of  August. 

After  a  detention  of  several  weeks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hough  sailed  for  Bei 
gal,  taking  the  printing  press  and  other  apparatus  with  them. 

Messrs.  Colman  and  Wheelock  AVith  their  wives,  arrived  in  Calcutta  i 
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ipril,  ttiid  in  Rangoon  in  September,  1818.    Their  ftfTectionate  Christian 
^     tment  and  their  faithful  instmctions  and  prayers,  daring  the  T03rage, 
owned  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  a  namber  of  Uio 
u    How  many  wanderers  on  the  ocean^ — ^wanderers  from  Chid, — ^have 
vsdaimed  and  saved  b^  the  holy  xeaJ  and  fervent  prayers  of  missiona- 
while  passinff  from  their  native  country  to  the  place  of  their  destination, 
ages  of  20  and  23,  these  young  men  relinquished  fair  prospects  at 
o&ied  themselves  to  the  board,  and  being  readily  accepted,  with  a 
jyet  rational  seeal  girded  themselves  for  their  work. 
or  arrival,  immediately  after  the  threatened  extinction  of  the  mission, 
new  courage  to  those  who  had  so  long  sufiered  and  toiled  alone.     Bat 
own  and  the  pleasant  anticipations  of  their  associates  were  soon  cheek- 
Five  days  after  they  reached  Rangoon,  Mr.  Golman  was  taken  with 
e  from  the  lungs,  and  the  health  of  both  was  so  impaired,  as  to  ren- 
ir  prospects  extremely  precarious.     On  the  7th  of  August,  scarcely  a 
after  their  arrival,  Mr.  Wheelock  embarked  for  Bengal  in  so  low  a  state 
~th  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  his  recovery.     Soon  after  he  sailed,  he 
•irized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  delirium,  threw  him- 
into  the  sea.     The  ship  was  sailing  with  such  velocity  that  it  was  im- 
to  save  him,  and  he  was  drowned.     The  Board  ofiered  to  defray 
inses  of  Mrs.  W.  in  returning  to  this  country,  but  hoping  still  to  be 
1  to  the  heathen,  she  chose  to  remain.     She  afterwards  married  Mr. 
of  Calcutta,  and  has  since  deceased. 

labors  of  the  missionaries  had  hitherto  been  limited  to  the  study  of 
hngoage,  the  preparation  of  books  necessary  in  acquiring  it,  the  print- 
of  a  few  tracts  and  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  conversation  with 
natives  with  whom  they  had  intercourse.  Many  such  had  manifested 
p^pirit  .of  inquiry  about  the  new  religion,  in  whose  teachers  they  saw  so 
fench  kindness,  equanimity,  purity,  and  uprightness ;  virtues  which  spring 
■rt  up  in  a  heathen  soil.  But  not  one  native  had  embraced  Christianity, 
md  it  was  well  known  that  to  renounce  the  establiished  religion  might  be  a 
Meiture  of  life. 

4 The  residence  of  the  missionaries  was  retired  from  the  public  road,  and 
embosomed  in  trees,  by  which  it  was  almost  hidden  from  view.  This  cir- 
ewnstance  prevented  their  being  known  to  many,  who,  had  their  residence 
been  more  public,  would  have  called  at  their  dwelling.  They  now  thought 
thai  circumstances  required  the  erection  of  a  zayat,  or  place  of  public 
NMOTt.  After  much  delay,  they  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  piece  of  ground 
•djoining  the  mission  premises,  and  also  the  public  road.  Here  they  erected 
aaHght  building,  such  as  is  appropriate  only  to  a  warm  climate ;  in  dimen- 
siooa,  27  by  18  feet,  made  of  bamboo,  and  covered  with  thatch. 

In  April,  1819,  the  first  place  for  the  public  worship  of  God  was  opened, 
sod  a  new  era  in  the  mission  commenced.  Mr.  Judson  wrote,  on  the  25th, 
*  yesterday  we  completed  the  zayat,  set  up  the  front  stairs,  and  laid  open 
the  entrance  from  the  road.  This  morning  I  took  my  seat  on  the  ftoor  in 
the  open  porch,  under  a  solemn  impression  of  the  great  responsibility  of  my 
new  mode  of  life."  In  the  morning,  the  mission  families  came  over,  and 
iMdd  their  usual  worship  there.  In  the  afternoon,  several  natives  came  in, 
m  that  they  had  an  assembly  of  25  or  30,  beside  children.  At  the  close  of 
■micet  tracts  were  distributed. 

About  this  time,  Mrs.  Judson  writes  that  she  had  been  attending  for  a 
fear  and  a  half  to  the  Siamese  language,  and  that  with  the  assistance  of  her 
leacher,  she  had  translated  the  Burman  tract,  catechism,  and  gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, into  that  language ;  beside  translating  a  celebrated  Siamese  book  into 
Bngliah. 
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The  opening  of  the  place  of  worship  was  speedily  followed  by  indicatioi 
of  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  On  the  30th  of  April,  Moung  Nan, 
the  first  Burman  convert,- called  at  the  zayat.  He  was  quiet  and  model 
and  so  reserved,  as  to  excite  at  first  little  hope.  But  he  came  daily,  mi 
when  those  whose  first  appearance  gave  better  promise,  discontinued  the 
visits,  he  was  there  to  receive  instruction  and  assist  Mr,  Judson  in  expbdi 
ing  to  others. 

Mr.  Judson  wrote  in  his  journal,  May  5th,  **  Moung  Nau  has  been  wi 
me  several  hours.  I  begin  to  think  the  grace  of  God  has  reached  bis  hew 
He  expresses  sentiments  of  repentance  for  his  sins,  and  faith  in  the  S 
vior.  The  substance  of  his  profession  is,  that  from  all  the  darkness,  ai 
uncleanness,  and  sins  of  his  whole  life,  he  has  found  no  other  Savior  b 
Jesus  Christ ;  nowhere  else  can  he  look  for  salvation  ;  and  therefore  I 
proposes  to  adhere  to  Christ  and  worship  him  all  his  life  long." 

'*  It  seems  almost  too  much  to  believe,  that  God  has  begun  to  manift 
his  grace  to  the  Burmans;  but  this  day  I  could  not  resist  the  delightful  ooi 
victioh,  that  this  is  really  the  case.  PRAISE  AND  GLORY  BB  T 
HIS  NAME  FOREVERMORE.     AMEN." 

Early  in  the  morning,  May  10,  Moung  Nau  came  to  take  leave  befin 
going  away  to  get  timber, — his  usual  occupation.  His  deportment  wa»  i 
tentive  and  solemn,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  allowed  to  profess  Chfj 
by  baptism  after  his  return.  Mr.  Judson  judiciously  adds,  *'  I  felt  a  gM 
desire  to  give  him  something,  but  thought  it  safer  to  put  no  temptation  ioh 
way.  If  on  his  return  he  still  cleaves  to  Christ,  his  profession  will  be  iiHH 
satisfactory  than  it  would  be,  if  he  had  any  expectations  from  me." 

Owing  to  the  dishonesty  of  Moung  Nau*s  employer,  he  did  not  go,  ai 
his  detention  led  to  his  being  employed  in  copying,  and  various  other  M 
vices  in  the  mission  establishment.  The  evidence  of  his  piety  becomii 
more  and  more  satisfactory,  he  was  admitted  to  the  church  June  27.  ••  The: 
were  several  strangers  present  at  worship,"  says  Mr.  Judson.  "  After  tl 
usual  course,  I  called  Moung  Nau  before  me,  read  and  commented  on  f 
appropriate  portion  of  Scripture,  asked  him  several  questions  concerning  h 
failhy  hope,  and  love,  and  made  the  baptismal  prayer,  having  concludea 
have  all  the  preparatory  exercises  in  the  zayat.  AVe  then  proceeded  to 
large  pond  in  the  vicinity*  tiie  bank  of  which  is  graced  with  an  enonnoi 
image  of  Gaudama,  and  there  administered  baptism  to  the  first  Burman  co 
vert." 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  event  Moung  Shwa  Go,  a  young  man  of  2 
had  called  frequently,  and  appeared  really  thoughtful ;  and  several  othe 
professed  to  be  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the  Boodhist  religion.     Moqk 

A and  Moung  Shwa  Doan  appeared  to  be  sincere  inquirers  after  trutl 

A  man  also  from  Kyaikasan,  a  neighboring  village,  named  Moung  Nyo,  wl 
had  received  a  tract  about  a  year  ago,  came  to  inquire  farther  respecting  d 
truths  it  contained.  He  brought  three  companions,  all  of  whom,  like  nil] 
self,  appeared  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  one  Eternal  God,  that  they  we: 
sinners,  and  that  the  news  of  salvation  by  Christ,  is  good  news. 

The  evidences  that  divine  truth  was  making  an  impression,  gradual 
increased  ;  and   though  many  came,  and  saw  and  heard  and  went  away 
return  no  more,  others  attained  to  a  measure  of  knowledge  sufficient,  wi 
the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  their  guidance  into  everlasting  life. 
few  became  humble,  exemplary  Christians. 

About  this  time  our  missionaries  su^ered  numerous  perplexities  from  d 

*  The  Burmans  indicate  the  a^c  of  individuals  bv  titles  somewhat  like  our  Mr^  JUm,  or  M 
Moun^  denotes  a  young  man  3  Oo  and  Ko,  an  ofd  man  5  Mee,  a  p'rl ;  Mah,  a  joaog 
May,  an  old  woman. 
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:tortionate  exactions  of  the  government.  The  first  order  was  for  48  ticals 
*  pure  silver,  equal  to  $30.  The  eecond,  about  a  week  after,  for  450  ticals 
'  pure  silver :  the  third,  three  weeks  later,  for  15  ticals.  The  first  they 
ere  obliged  to  pay,  the  second  was  an  order  from  some  under  officer,  who, 
ben  the  officer' appealed  to  the  viceroy,  received  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
je  sum  was  not  paid.     They  paid  half  of  the  third. 

In  July,  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  the  tract,  with 
m  addition  of  several  prayers,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hough  at  Serampore,  to  be 
jnted,  under  the  title  of  *'  A  View  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  four  parts, 
istorical,  Practical,  Preceptive,  and  Devotional." 

The  second  convert  to  Christianity,  was  Moung  Thah-lah.  He  was  an 
itelligent,  reflecting  young  man,  rather  superior  to  Burmans  in  general.  He 
id  lived  several  months  in  the  mission  yard  before  he  visited  the  zayat ; 
her  which,  a  day  seldom  passed  that  he  did  not  spend  an  hour  or  two  there 
I  conversation.  A  sister  of  his,  Mah  Baih,  also  appeared  to  feel  considera- 
te interest  for  her  own  salvation. 

In  Aufi^st,  three  months  after  Moung  Thah-lah*s  first  visit,  Mr.  J.  began 
I  hope  that  he  was  indeed  a  renewed  man.  His  understanding  seemed  to 
B  perfectly  convinced,  his  views  of  the  truth  clear,  and  his  self-knowledge 
mnderabfe.  He  began  himself  to  hope  that  he  had  become  a  disciple  of 
Shriat.  But  he  was  timid,  and  could  not  control  his  extreme  dread  of  per- 
Bcation. 

During  the  month  of  August,  the  viceroy,  on  his  return  from  an  excursion 
f  pleasure,  passed  the  mission  premises  for  the  first  time  since  the  zayat 
ma  erected.  Several  Burmans  were  sitting  around  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson, 
rbom  he  eyed  very  narrowly,  as  he  passed  along  upon  his  huge  elephant, 
llended  by  his  guards  and  numerous  suite.  A  few  minutes  after,  two  of 
.18  private  secretaries  came  in,  saying  that  his  highness  wished  to  see  the 
iMunner  in  which  printing  is  executed.  Mr.  J.  replied  that  the  teacher  who 
inderatood  printing,  had  gone  to  Bengal,  and  taken  the  types  with  him ; 
,nd  therefore  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  the  order.  They  went  away 
liiisatisfied.  Fearing  that  some  evil  might  result  from  this  interview,  Mr.  J. 
rent  the  next  day  to  the  government  house  and  solicited  an  audience  of  the 
iceroy,  which  he  obtained,  after  wailing  two  hours.  The  viceroy  inquired 
iiout  the  press,  said  he  wished  to  get  several  Burman  books  printed,  and 
ieemed  satisfied  to  let  the  matter  rest. 

Two  days  after  the  first  visit,  the  viceroy  passed  again,  and  the  same  sec- 
etaries  came  in  to  say  that  he  w^ished  Mr.  J.  to  translate  and  print  a  history 
if  his  country.  Two  weeks  subsequent,  Mr.  J.  with  some  difficulty  oh- 
ftined  another  interview.  The  viceroy  inquired  about  the  historical  writ- 
Dgs,  to  which  Mr.  J.  replied  that  he  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  that 
ityle  of  writing  as  with  the  religious  style,  and  gave  him  a  tract  as  a  speci- 
nen  of  what  he  could  do.  On  hearing  the  first  sentence  read  by  his  secre- 
ary,  he  remarked  it  was  the  same  he  had  heard  already,  and  that  he  did  not 
vant  that  kind  of  writing. 

Late  in  August  Moung  Ing  visited  the  zayat  ^ve  or  six  days  in  succes- 
lion.  He  was  unobtrusive,  and  as  others  who  were  disposed  to  converse 
?ere  present,  he  was  not  at  first  noticed.  He  however  talked  with  Moung 
!ifau,  and  employed  himself  in  reading  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  At  length 
if  r.  Judson  conversed  with  him,  and  saw  at  once  indications  of  sincerity. 
lesaid  he  had  long  been  looking  for  the  true  religion,  and  fearing  he  should 
lie  and  go  to  hell,  had  often  wished  himself  a  brute.  He  had  already  be- 
pin  to  pray  to  the  true  God.  The  Gospel  was  good  news  to  him,  and  he 
lOon  gave  evidence  of  genuine  conversion.    He  subsequently  exhibited  a  most 
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exemplary  Christian  character,  and  for  several  years  was  a  preacher  i 
GospeL 

Moung  Thah-Iah  and  Moung  Byaa,  who  had  for  some  time  attended 
ship  at  the  zayat,  at  length  presented  a  paper,  professing  their  faith  ao 

2 nesting  private  baptism.  They  appearea  to  be  true  Christians,  bat 
read  of  the  consequences  of  being  known  as  such,  was  so  great,  tha 
missionaries  dared  not  yet  comply  with  their  request.  Three  weeka  i 
ward,  they  renewed  their  application  wishing  not  to  be  baptized  priv) 
but  about  sunset.  Mr.  Judson  believed  them  to  be  sincere,  and  felt 
considering  their  little  experience  and  the  feebleness  of  their  faith,  01 
one  hand,  and  the  terrific  severity  of  the  government  on  the  other, 
case  called  for  sympathy,  patience  and  candor.  He  considered  the  for 
ance  and  compassion  of  our  Savior,  who  doth  not  break  the  bruised 
nor  quench  the  smoking  taper,— and  decided  to  comply  with  their  rec 
The  next  day,  Nov.  7,  1818,  the  second  Burman  baptism  took  place, 
were  present  but  the  missionaries  and  three  or  four  friends  of  the  COQ' 
"  The  sun  was  not  allowed  to  look  upon  the  humble,  timid  profession, 
wondering  crowd  crowned  the  overshadowing  hill.  No  hymn  of  praii 
pressed  the  exulting  feelings  of  joyous  hearts.  Stillness  and  solemnit| 
vaded  the  scene.  We  felt,  on  the  banks  of  the  water,  as  a  little,  feeble, 
tary  band.  But  perhaps  some  hovering  angels  took  note  of  the  eventi 
more  interest  than  they  witnessed  the  late  coronation."*^  Perhaps  Jesus 
ed  down  on  us,  pitied  and  forgave  our  weaknesses,  and  marked  us  & 
own ;  perhaps,  if  we  deny  him  not,  he  will  acknowledge  us  another 
more  publicly  than  we  venture  at  present  to  acknowledge  him.*' 

Three  days  after  this  baptism,  the  first  Burman  prayer-meeting 
held,  and  from  that  period  was  attended  every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
ning. 

Previous  to  the  above  date,  a  teacher  of  considerable  distinction,  o 
name  of  Moung  Shwa  Gnong,  began  to  call  at  the  zayat.  He  was  a  m 
education  and  intelligence;  and,  like  Burmans  of  his  class  generally,  si 
cal  in  his  opinions.  His  visits  were  frequent,  and  his  conversation 
cated  a  strong  contest  between  pride  and  conscience,  his  previous  view) 
present  convictions.  He  somewhere  had  obtained  an  idea  of  an  El 
Being  eight  years  before  ;  and  how  striking  is  the  fact,  that  his  mind 
never  since  been  at  rest.  Many  hours  were  spent,  at  difierent  times,  ii 
cussing  with  him  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelaijon,  and  the  evidence  thi 
writings  of  the  Apostles  contain  that  revelation.  The  progress  of  his  1 
was  slow,  as  is  ever  to  be  expected  in  cases  of  a  similar  character* 
power  of  heathen  associations  over  the  imagination  could  not  be  qui 
broken  ;  the  deeply  rooted  prejudices  of  pai^an  infidelity  could  not  be  r 
ly  removed  from  a  mind  in  which  they  had  been  strengthened  by  yeai 
reflection,  and  the  pride  of  learning.  When  he  had  conceded  thesupei 
ty  of  Christianity  over  Boodhism,  he  would  perhaps  recall  the  concesa 
and  when  he  hacl  allowed  the  falsity  of  his  opinions  one  after  anothe 
Avould  again  seek  refuge  under  them,  from  the  humiliating  conclusion 
which  he  was  driven  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  at  lengt 
cused  to  the  viceroy,  of  having  abjured  the  religion  of  Boodh.  The 
roy  replied,  ''Inquire  farther  about  him'* — ominous  words  in  the  ears  ol 
who  knew  that  to  be  suspected  was  often  to  be  condemned  ;  and  to  be 
demned,  was  to  incur  the  horrors  of  Burman  martyrdom. 

From  the  period  that  this  circumstance  was  known,  the  visitors  ai 

*  The  emperor  Hied,  or  as  the  Bii rm a ii«  expressed  it— 'The  immortiil  king,  wearied  wi 
carefl  of  royalty,  weiit  up  to  amiite  bimseir  in  the  celestial  reipons'— ^arly  in  Juarj  and  wa 
ceeded  by  ki9  frMdsoo— 4iifl  loa  boiDf  dead,  or  goue  op  to  tli^  aaoM  WfioMi 
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aiy^  were  few  indeed,  and  sometimes  Mr.  Judson  sat  all  day  without  ro- 
ceiTiDg  a  single  call.  This  state  of  thin^rs  brought  him  to  the  following 
conclDsion.  ^  Our  business  must  be  fairly  iaid  before  the  emperor.  If  he 
fiown  upon  us,  ail  missionary  attempts  within  his  dominions  will  be  out  of 
the  question.  If  he  favor  us,  none  of  our  enemies,  during  the  continuance 
of  his  faror,  can  touch  a  hair  of  our  heads."  <*  O  Lord,  look  upon  us  in 
low  estate,  and  guide  us  in  our  dangerous  course  !" 


CHAPTER    XI. 

BnrmaJtf  ^continued. 


■liuionarios  emlravor  lo  fernre  tdlcraiion.    Passage  up  tbe  Irrawiiddy.    Pmentatioo  to  the 

cwperor.    Offer  of  a  rnpy  of  the  Bible.     Urjeciion  of  ibeir  ureseol  and  request.    Kelarn.     lo* 

.  imri«w  wiib  Mounc  Shwa  Gnoag.    Arrival  at    Ranji[o<»n.     FirmiieM  of  the  puiive  C*hruliaua. 

DaeuiioB  lo  establish  a  station  at  Chittapong.    Oo  Yau.    Several  tAquirers.    Ur.  and  ^rs.  Col- 

■MB  fo  lo  Cbiiiagong.    Death  of  Air.  Colinon. 

'  Mr.  Judson  and  Mr.  Colman  decided  to  go  up  to  Ava  immediately.  Hav- 
hig  purchased  and  repaired  a  boat,  thev  applied  to  the  viceroy  for  a  pass  to 
**  go  Dp  to  the  golden  feet,  and  lift  up  tlieir  eyes  to  the  golden  face."  The 
TCqnest  was  readily  granted,  and  having  made  provibion  for  their  families 
lo  reside  in  Rangoon,  they  embarked. 

They  were  in  doubt  what  present  to  o^er  to  the  emperor,  (for  without  one 
they  could  not  appear  in  his  presence,)  as  their  fund»  would  allow  the 
paichase  of  no  article  of  much  pecuniary  value.  They  decided  to  present 
him  the  Bible,  in  six  volumes,  covered,  as  a  Burman  would  have  almost 
ererything  he  values,  with  gold  leaf,  and  each  volume  enclosed  in  a  rich 
enrelope.  They  took  some  pieces  of  fine  cloth  for  gifts  to  ofFicers  of  the 
sovernment,  and  thus  prepared,  on  the  21st  of  December,  they  pushed  off 
from  the  shores  of  Rangoon,  praying  "  O  Lord,  send  now  prosperity;  yet, 
not  our  will  but  thine  be  done !" 

They  passed  safely  up  the  river  Arah-wah-tee,  or  Irrawaddy,  though 
many  regions  through  which  it  winds  were  infested  with  robbers,  by  whom 
trayellers  were  frequently  murdered.  In  a  little  more  than  a  month  they 
arrived  at  Ava,  and  after  various  formalities,  designed  to  prevent  too  easy 
an  access  to  royalty,  they  were  conducted  to  the  apartments  of  one  of  the 
private  ministers  of  state,  Moung  Zah,  in  the  palace  yard.  They  there,  for 
the  first  time  since  coming  to  Ava,  disclosed  their  object  in  requesting  an 
audience  of  the  emperor.  While  Moung  Zah  was  looking  over  their 
petition,  the  approach  of  the  "  golden  foot"  was  announced,  "  on  which  the 
minister  hastily  rose  up,  and  put  on  his  robes  of  state,  saying  that  he  must 
seize  the  moment  to  present  us  to  the  emperor.  We  now  found  that  we  had 
unwittingly  fallen  on  an  unpropitious  time,  it  being  the  day  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  late  victory  over  the  Cassays,  and  the  very  hour  when  his  majes- 
tT  was  coming  forth  to  witness  the  display  made  on  the  occasion.  When 
the  minister  was  dressed,  he  said  *  How  can  you  propagate  religion  in  this 
empire?  But  come  along.'  Our  hearts  sunk  at  these  inauspicious 
words.  He  conducted  us  through  various  splendor  and  parade  until  we 
ascended  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  entered  a  most  magnificent  hall.  He  direct- 
ed as  where  to  sit,  and  took  his  place  on  one  side ;  the  present  was  placed 
on  the  other,  and  Moung  Yo  and  another  officer  of  Mya-day-men,*'  sat  a 

*  TIm  fonder  viceroy  of  Ranipooo,  who  wot  so  friendly  lo  UmibMwmiVcv 


L'ltlo  behind.  Tlie  scene  to  which  we  were  now  introduced,  really  surpass* 
ed  our  expectation.  The  ^pitcious  extent  of  the  hall,  the  number  and  Taag> 
nitude  of  ihe  pillars,  the  height  of  the  dome,  ihe  whole  completely  coretoi 
with  gold,  presented  a  moM  grnnd  and  imposing  speclacle.  Very  few  were 
present,  and  those  evidently  oilicers  of  slnte.     Our  situation  prevented  ii 


from  seeing  the  farther 


f  of  the  hall  ;  but  the  end  where  we  sat, 


open. 


ed  into  the  parade,  which  the  emperor  was  about  to  inspect.  We  remained 
about  five  minntc!<,  when  every  one  put  himself  into  the  most  respectful  at- 
titude,and  Mounir  Yo  whispercil  that  his  mnjcsly  had  entered.  We  looked 
through  Ihe  hall,  as  far  as  the  pillars  would  allow,  and  presently  caught 
sight  of  this  modern  Ahasuerus,  He  earned  forward,  unattended, — in  solitary 
grandeur,  exhibiting  the  proud  f^aii  and  majesty  of  nn  eastern  monarch.  Hti 
dress  was  rich,  but  not  distinctive;  and  he  carried  in  his  hand  the  gold* 
sheathed  sword,  which  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  sceptre  of  ancient 
times.  Bulitwas  his  high  aspect  and  commanding  eye,  \yhich  chiefly  rirelted 
our  attention.  He  strided  on.  Every  head  except  ours  was  now  in  the  dust. 
We  remained  kneeling,  our  hands  folded,  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  monarch. 
When  he  drew  near,  we  caught  his  attention.  He  stopped,  partly  turned 
towards  us — 'Who  arc  these!'  'The  teachers,  great  king,'  I  replied. 
'  What,  you  speak  Burman — the  priests  I  heard  of  last  night  V  '  When  did 
you  arrive  V  '  Arc  you  teachers  of  religion  ?'  '  Arc  you  like  tbfl  Portu- 
guese priest  V  '  Are  you  married  V  '  Why  do  you  dress  so  I'  These  and 
other  similar  questions  we  answered  ;  when  be  appeared  to  be  pleased  with 
«3,  and  sat  down  on  an  elevated  seat — his  hand  resting  on  the  hilt  of  hii 
sword,  and  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  us.  Moung  Zah  now  began  to  read 
our  petition,  which  ran  thus  ; — 

"The  American  teachers  present  themselves  to  receive  the  favor  of  the 
excellent  king,  the  sovereign  of  land  and  sea.  Hearing  that  on  accouDt  of 
the  greatness  of  the  royal  power,  the  royai  country  was  in  a  quiet  and  pros* 
perous  state,  we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Rangoon,  within  the  royal  domin- 
ions, and  liKTing  obtaioed  leaTe  of  the  goreraor  of  that  tovrit  to  come  up  and 
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idulA  th«  golden  &ee,  ira  Tuxa  ucended,  uid  reached  ilie  bottom  or  tli« 
fiitm  foot.  In  the  great  country  of  America,  we  Eastain  the  character  of 
wiyfcMa  and  eipjaioers  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred  Scripturei  of  our  ro- 
Wm.  And  aioco  it  ii  contained  ia  thofe  Scripiuref,  that  if  we  imh  to 
ner  coantriea,  and  preach,  and  propagate  religion,  great  good  will  result, 
■■dhoth  those  who  teach,  and  those  who  receive  the  reli^oo,  will  be  freed 
ilH  (nlnie  puniahment,  and  enioy  without  decay  or  death  the  eiemal  felic 
qrof  hoaTcn ;— -that  royal  permieaion  be  giren  t£at  we,  tating  refuga  in  the 
mtl  power,  may  preach  our  religion  in  these  dominions,  and  t^t  those 
mm  are  pleased  with  our  preaching,  and  wt$h  lo  listen  to.  and  be  gaided  by 
Ig  whether  farejgnaia  or  Burmans,  mar  be  exempt  from  gorerament  moles- 
~^  in.  they  prcaent  themiwivaa  lo  receive  tlie  favor  of  the  excellent  king,  the 
[Ttrigo  of  s«a  and  land." 

PTiie  emperor  heard  khic  petition,  and  stretched  out  his  hand.     Monng 

■  cnwled  forth,  and  presented  it.  Hi^  majesty  began  at  the  top,  and  de- 
'  'l  through.  In  the  meantime.  I  gave  Moung  Zah  an  abridged 
Cti  in  which  every  offensive  sentence  ivas  corrected,  and  the 
I  the  handsomeM  dress  and  <tyle  possiible.     After  the  emperor 

Joe  petition,  ho  handed  il  back  u-iiFit^ui  saying  a  word,  and 

B  imct.  Our  hearts  now  rose  lo  God  for  a  display  of  his  grace — '  O, 
Kte  racTuy  on  Buiroah  J  Have  mercy  on  berkine''  But,  alas!  the  time 
«aa  not  v<^t  cume.  He  held  the  tract  longenoueh  to  read  the  two  first  aen- 
ences,  Wtiich  aaaert  that  there  is  one  eternal  God,  who  in  independent  of  the 
■fHfl**  of  mortality,  and  thai  beside  Him  there  is  no  God ;  and  then  with 
l»nv  of  indifference,  perhaps  disdain,  he  threw  it  on  the  ground.  Moung 
U  eteopad  forward,  picked  it  up,  and  handed  il  lo  us.  Moung  Yo  made 
talight  nttenpt  to  save  us,  by  unfolding  one  of  the  volumes  which  composed 
nr  ffcnent,  and  displaying  its  beauty;  but  his  majetiy  took  no  notice, 
3b  frte  was  decided.  After  a  few  moments,  Moun^  Zah  interpreted  his 
ejnl  nuuier'a  will,  in  the  following  tenns  :  '  In  regard  lo  the  objects  of  your 
■tiUon,  his  majesty  gives  no  order.  In  regard  in  your  satred  books,  his 
HJeMy  has  no  use  for  them ;  take  them  away.' 

**  Something  was  now  said  about  brother  C'olman's  skill  in  medicine,  upon 
rUeh  the  emperor  once  more  opened  his  mouth,  and  said,  '  Lei  them  pro- 
Md  to  the  reaidence  of  my  physician,  the  Pcriiigucse  priest;  let  him  ex- 
■me  whether  they  can  be  useful  to  me  in  that  line,  and  report  accordingly.' 
[e  then  rose  from  his  seal,  etrided  to  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and  there, 
her  fa&ving  dashed  to  the  ground  the  first  inteJIi^'ence  he  had  ever  received 
flhe  eternal  Ood, — his  Maker, his  Preserver,  his  Judge, — he  threw  himself 
Bwn  on  a  cushion,  and  lay  listening  to  the  music,  and  gaiting  at  the  parade 
Miiorl  out  before  him. 

"  Am  for  us  and  our  present,  we  were  hurried  away  without  much  cere- 
tfny.  We  passed  out  of  the  palace  gates  with  much  more  facilttv  than  wa 
Mcred,  and  were  conducted  first  lo  the  house  of  Mya-dny-men.  I'here  hia 
Beer  reported  our  reception,  hut  in  as  favorable  terms  as  possible ;  and  as 
io  bighnees  ttras  not  apprized  of  our  precise  object,  our  repulse  appeared, 
nlwbly,  not  so  decisive  to  htm  as  we  knew  it  to  be.  We  were  next  con- 
■eled  two  miles  through  the  sun  and  dust  of  the  streets  of  Ava,  to  the  resi- 
onee  of  the  Portuguese  priest.  He  sfteedily  ascertained  that  we  were  in 
oasession  of  no  wonderful  secret,  which  would  secure  ihe  emperor  from  all 
Iwense,  and  make  him  live  forever ;  and  we  were  accordingly  allowed  to 
dn  leave  of  the  reverend  inquisitor,  and  retreal  to  our  bout." 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  repulse  ihey  had  received,  the  miasionariea 

— oiwid  lo  nuke  one  more  effort.     Throiigh  the  kindness  of  Mr.  G ,  an 

SagiiahnMB  iriio  was  acquainted  with  Moung  Zah,  they  obuined  another 
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interview  with  him ;  hut  the  result  of  the  conTersatioo,  which  was  carried 

on  through  Mr.  G ,  was,  that  no  toleration  could  he  allowed  to  a  foreifB 

religion ;  and  they  retired  from  the  presence  of  this  reserved  and  prond  ori- 
ental, sad  and  disappointed,  yet  seeking  consolation  in  the  over-ruling  prov- 
idence of  the  Almignty  Savior. 

Before  leaving  Ava,  they  heard  the  history  of  the  sufferings  of  a  Barmaa 
teacher,  who  some  years  hefore  had  been  converted  to  the  Catholic  frith. 
He  was  accused  by  his  own  nephew,  and  af^cr  being  imprisoned  and  fe^ 
tcred,  was  beaten  with  an  iron  maul  from  the  soles  of  his  f€^ct  to  his  fareaiL 
At  every  blow,  he  pronounced  the  name  of  Christ.  At  the  point  of  deatk 
he  was  released,  on  the  suggestion  of  M>mc  one  who  pitied  him,  that  he  was 
a  madman.  He  was  conveyed  privately  into  a  boat,  and  sent  hy  ship  la 
Bengal,  where  he  died.  The  missionaries  discovered,  after  the  rejection  rf 
their  petition,  that  this  base  nephew  was  now  the  first  private  miniiter  «f 
state,  taking  rank  before  Moung  Zah. 

After  obtaining  a  passport  for  their  safe  return,  which  delayed  them  fiit 
days,  and  cost  ihcm  thirty  dollars,  they  lef^  Ava.  On  their  passage  don 
the  river,  they  unexpectedly  met  Moung  Shwa  Gnong.  Bememberine  his 
fear  of  man,  and  having  hoard  that,  like  the  Syrian  leaning  upon  his  baid 
in  the  house  of  Bimmon,  he  so  far  conformed  to  pagan  worship  as  to  escape 
persecution ;  they  told  him  of  their  disappointment,  and  related  the  story  of 
the  Burman  Catholic  and  the  iron  maul.  The  interview  satisfied  them  thai 
he  had  made  some  progress,  and  that  their  hold  upon  his  regard  was  stnMi 
ger  than  they  had  supposed. 

They  arrived  in  Bangoon  in  twelve  days  from  Ava.  The  following  Loid^ 
day  evening,  Mr.  Judson  gave  the  three  Burman  converts,  two  of  whom  bad 
accompanied  them,  a  connected  account  of  their  application  to  the  emperor, 
and  a  full  view  of  the  disastrous  consequences  to  be  anticipated.  It  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  in  view  of  the  darkened  prospect,  and  after  hav- 
ing seen  their  teachers  driven  away  from  the  palace  in  disgrace,  they  would 
remain  firm.  But  their  zeal  and  (decision  received  a  new  impulse.  Hr.  J. 
mentioned  his  plan  of  removing  the  mission  to  a  district  between  Bengal 
and  Arracan,  under  the  government  of  Bengal,  where  alangtiage  resembling 
ihe  Burman  is  spoken.  Two  of  them  declared  their  resolution  to  go  with 
him,  while  the  other,  who  had  a  family,  (and  a  Burman  woman  is  not  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  country,)  said,  if  he  must  be  left  alone,  he  should  remain 
performing  the  duties  of  Jesus  Christ*s  religion. 

While  the  missionaries  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  relative  to  a  removal 
to  Chittagong,  Moung  Byaa  and  his  brother-in-law,  Moung  Myat-yab,carae 
to  beg  that  they  would  not  leave  Rangoon  at  present.  Mr.  Judson  objected 
that  he  could  not  open  the  zayat,  or  have  public  worship ;  and  none  would 
dare  to  examine  the  new  religion,  and  if  none  examined,  of  course  none  would 
embrace  it.  Moung  Byaa  said  that  he  was  too  much  distressed  to  eat  or 
sl&p.  He  assured  Mr.  J.  that  there  were  several  natives  who  were  even 
then  examining  the  new  religion ;  adding,  that  his  brother  was  one  of  them; 
to  which  Myat-yah  assented.  He  begged  that  they  might  not  be  left  with- 
out a  teacher,  until  the  number  was  enlarged  to  eight  or  ten,  and  then  one 
might  be  appointed  instructor  of  the  rest.  He  argued,  that  then  the  religioa 
would  spread  of  itself,  and  the  emperor  himself  would  not  have  power  to 
stop  it ;  whereas,  if  they  were  now  left  alone,  with  none  to  baptize  and  none 
to  guide,  what  could  be  expected  but  that  the  newly  kindled  light  should  ba 
extinguished.  Moung  Nau  joined  in  his  entreaties,  and  the  misstonarieii 
unable  to  resist  them,  concluded  to  re-consider  their  decision. 

After  another  interview  with  the  converted,  natives  and  several  new  in- 
quirera»  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ihe  station  must  not  yet  he  rclin* 
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Aed ;  that  Mr.  G6iman  nhould  go  to  Chittagong  and  collect  the  Arracan- 
coDverts,  and  form  an  estabiishment,  to  which,  in  case  of  severe  perse- 
iofii  Mr.  J.  and  the  Burman  disciples  might  flee. 

foung  Shwa  Gnong  came  again  a  few  weeks  after  this  period,  and  wish- 
to  know  what  outward  rules  he  must  observe,  expressed  his  decision  tor 
mce  Christianity.  Mr.  J.  instructed  him  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  a 
wtiant  but  warned  him  of  self-deception,  and  reminded  him  that  the 
>wers  of  Christ  in  Burmah  must  probably  endure  persecution;  and  ad- 
A  him  to  weigh  the  matter  well.  After  he  had  gone,  Oo-yan,  a  physi- 
I  and  an  intelligent  man,  who  had  called  at  the  mission  house  once, 
le  again.  He  exhibited  a  very  inquisitive  and  discriminating  mind.  He 
■  repeated  his  visit  in  company  with  Moung  Shwa  Gnong.  He  endeav- 
I  to  defend  a  scheme  of  relii^ion  between  Christianity  and  Boodhism, 
fiindaraental  doctrine  of  which  is,  that  divine  wisdom  does  not  dwell 
;ially  in  any  embodied  form  or  existing  spirit,  but  is  diffused  throughout 
ttoiverse,  and  dwells  in  various  dcL^rees  in  different  intellig'ences. 
lImhiI  this  time,  Moung  Myat-yah,  Moung  Shwa-boo,  and  Moung  Shwa- 
came  repeatedly  to  receive  instruction.  All  of  them  seemed  to  be  con- 
fad  of  the  truth.  The  latter,  particularly,  seemed  to  receive  the  gospel 
moe,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  little  child,  so  marked  were  the  evidences  of 
eaiightening,  convincing,  and  converting  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
80  rapidly  was  the  change  in  him  accomplished.  Two  women,  also, 
■aiotances  of  Moung  Shwa  Gnong,  who  had  several  years  before  re- 
need  Gaudama,  came,  in  consequence  of  hearing  from  him  that  he  had 
m  foand  the  true  wisdom. 

Ir.  and  Mrs,  Colman  embarked  for  Chitiagong,  March  27, 1820.  It  was 
linfal  separation,  for  they  hnd  been  cordial  and  aHTectionate  coadjutors 
li  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson.  They  arrived  in  June,  and  established  them- 
neSv  not  in  Chittagong  where  ihoy  might  have  had  the  comforts  of  civ- 
sd  and  even  Christian  society,  but  in  Cox*s  Bazar,  a  native  village  sur- 
nded  with  heathen  poverty  and  degradation.  Here  they  labored  one 
It  year,  when  Mr.  Colman  was  seized  with  the  jungle  fever,  and  died. 
I.  Colman  returned  to  Beni^al,  where  she  instructed  a  school  of  female 
then  children ;  and  subsequently  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Amos  Sutton, 
English  Baptist  missionary  in  Orissa. 


CHAPTER    XII. 
Burmaht  contimted, 

■•led  a<t<lition<  to  the  ihurrh.  Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Judson  embark  for  Cnlrutm.  RHiim  lo  Ran* 
■a.  Slate  of  th<*  native  rliurrh.  AtiomptH  Ronin^t  Mnini^  Siiwa  Gioiis:.  Go  Ouiig-Het. 
MUMT  luK  receive*!  to  liie  rluircli.  R(*visioii  of  Acts  and  Kpiiminiin.  VHrious  inquirers.  De* 
^iKHi  of  Dr.  Prire.  Tran.sliiiion  of  the  (iosp«'l  and  Fpisdos  ut  Jt>hn  com|>leted.  Sirkness 
Ir.  mid  Mrs.  Jiidnoii.  Mr<t.  Judson  embarks  lor  Beitiral.  Kf^nrwrd  ho.slilily  towards  Moun^ 
u.  Oaoeg     His  escape      Znyal  closed.     Death  of  Moung  Tha'iah. 


'he  evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  became  more  and 
«  distinct  at  Rangoon.  Moung  Shwa-ba  became,  as  was  believed,  a 
ided  and  humble  Christian,  and  was  received  into  the  church  by  baptism 
the  coming  of  the  2J  of  April.  The  two  women  continued  to  visit  Mrs. 
BOO  often,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  instruction,  and  Mah  Men-la  soon 
e  smUsfactory  evidence  of  piety.     She  was  fi  woman  of  «u^uo\  uaxA 
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find  great  energy.  Oo-yah,  Moung  Thah-a,  and  Moung  Myat-la,  (hudwil 
of  Mah  Men-la,)  continued  their  visits,  and,  spite  of  the  terror  of  peraeco- 
tion,  the  truth  was  evidently  gaining  a  deep  hold  of  their  minds.  Moom 
I'hah-ti  was  formerly  an  olficer  under  the  government,  and  had  acquirei 
considerable  property,  which  he  had  nearly  spent  in  building  pagodas  and 
making  costly  otferings.  But  his  spirit  was  restless  and  unsatisfied,  nntil 
he  heard  of  Jesus  Christ.  Having  found  Him,  he  seemed  with  his  whob 
soul  to  rest  upon  him  for  sdlvatictn. 

A  promising  trait  of  these  converts  was  theif  peculiar  love  for  the 
fures.     They  were  almost  ready  to  contend  for  the  only  copy  of  iheEpii 
fo  the  Ephdsians  which  had  been  furnished  them.     Mr.  J.  had  compk 
the  translation  of  this  epistle  a  little  before  this  period,  and  the  natives  pi^ 
nounced  it  plainer,  and  more  easily  understood  than  Matthew ;  which  «■ 
H  very  encouraging  circumstance,  as  it  had  been  accomplished  without  Ai 
assistance  of  a  Burman  teacher.     Mr.  Judson's  teacher  had  gone  to  AtIi 
and  he  feared  to  employ  another,  lest  he  should  betray  the  native  Chriitiui 
and  inquirers  to  the  government. 

After  observing  Moung  Myat-la  and  Moung  Thah-a  for  several  mondni 
and  conversing  with  them  many  times,  Mr.  Jiidson  thought  it  best  to  lecein 
them  into  the  church.     They  were  baptized  on  the  evening  of  June  4. 

During  this  month  it  became  evident  that  a  voyage  was  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  Mts;  Judson*s  health.  She  had  long  suffered  from  the  lifer 
complaint,  and  had  gone  through  two  courses  of  salivation,  without  sncoefl* 
She  was  too  feeble  to  go  alone,  and  Mr.  J.  decided  to  go  with  her. 

Moung  Nyo-Dwa  and  Moung  Gway  requested  baptism,  and  as  the  former 
had  been  kna\Vri  to  the  missionaries,  and  regarded  by  them  as  a  Christbn 
fer  some  time,  and  the  latter  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  most  discrimi- 
fiating  members  of  the  church,  their  application  was  favorably  regarded.  A 
week  afterward,  however,  Mr.  J.  thought  a  proposal  to  delay  their  baptism 
nntil  after  his  return,  might  prove  a  salutary  trial  of  their  sincerity.  He, 
therefore,  sent  them  word  that  he  was  much  occupied  in  preparing  for  his 
voyage,  and  as  one  of  them  needed  more  doctrinal  instruction,  perhaps  their 
baptism  had  better  be  delayed.  They  came  immediately  in  much  sorroifi 
and  urged,  that,  as  he  might  never  return,  he  would  not  delay  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  ordinance.  He  sot  before  them  the  danger  of  professing  t 
foreign  religion ;  but  they  chose  to  incur  that  danger,  and  accordingly  were 
baptized  that  night,  and  with  the  little  church  partook  of  the  sacrament. 

The  ship  was  detained  two  days,  during  which  Moung  Shwa  Gnong 
came  to  the  mission-house.  He  had  been  long  absent,  but  not  from  choice. 
He  haid  been  ill  of  a  fever,  and  since  his  recovery  constantly  occupied  in  at- 
tending upon  his  sick  relatives.  His  own  history  of  his  mental  trials,  his 
struggles  with  sin,  and  his  strivings  to  Ix?  holy;  his  penitence,  his  faith,  and 
his  exercises  in  secret  prayer,  furnished  much  ground  of  hope  that  he  was 
taught  by  the  spirit  of  God,  and  was  a  disciple  indeed.  He  staid  through 
ihe  day.  In  the  afternoon  the  Nan-dau-gong  sisters,  Mah  Myat-lah,  Mah 
Doke,  Mah  Men-la,  the  doctor,  Oo-yan,  and  several  others  came.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  interview,  Moung  Shwa  Gnong  said,  "  My  lord  teacher, 


nal  God ;  but  I  have  had  some  doubt  whether  yoii  believed  in  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  atonement  which  he  has  made."  He  replied  "I  assure  yon 
that  I  am  as  fully  persuaded  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former."  "  Do  you  be- 
lieve then  that  none  but  the  disciples  of  Christ  will  be  saved  from  sin  and 
hell?"     "  None  but  his  disciples."     How  then  can  you  remain  without  ta- 
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cing  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  becoming  his  full  disciple  in 
Midy  and  soul  ?"  '*  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  do  so,  by  receiving  baptism  ; 
uid  for  the  very  purpose  of  expressing  that  desire,  I  have  come  here  txKlay." 
*  May  I  ask  whe7i  you  desire  to  receive  it  ?"  "  At  any  time  you  will  please 
!0  give  it — Now — this  moment  if  you  please."  "Do  you  wish  to  receive 
baptism  in  public  or  in  private?"  "  1  will  receive  it  any  time  and  in  any 
rircumstances  that  you  please  to  direct."  This  conversation  had  a  great  ef- 
fect on  all  present.  The  disciples  rejoiced;  the  rest  were  astonished ;  for 
though  they  had  long  thought  that  he  believed  in  the  Christian  religion, 
hey  could  not  think  he  would  easily  be  brought  to  profess  it,  and  sufier 
limself  to  be  put  under  the  water  by  a  foreigner.  In  the  evening  the  case 
>f  Moung  Shwa  Gnong  was  laid  before  the  church,  who  freely  consented  to 
lis  admission,  and  the  next  day*  toward  evening,  he  and  Mah  Men-la  were 
Miptized.     The  church  now  included  ten  native  converts. 

The  following  morning,  July  19,  prayer  was  offered  in  a  very  appropriate 
nanncr  by  Moung  Thah-lali  and  Moung  Shwa-ba,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fudson  went  on  board  the  shi])  for  Calcutta,  where  they  arrived  in  a  month. 
Fhev  were  two  months  at  Seramj)ore,  and  returned  to  Rangoon  much  bene- 
\iXeA  by  skillful  medical  advice,  and  cheered  by  their  residence  with  their 
iriends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hough. 

On  their  arrival  they  learned  that  Mya-day-mcn,  who,  with  his  wife, 
ihowed  much  favor  to  Air.  and  Mrs.  J.  on  their  first  coming  to  Rangoon, 
vas  again  viceroy.  They  were  joyfully  greeted  by  their  native  friends,  with 
irfaem,  in  the  evening,  they  offered'  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

After  a  few  day.s,  Mr.  Judson  records,  that  although  the  little  church  had 
leen  almost  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace  for  several  months,  having  no 
■eligious  teacher,  and  though  some  of  the  members  had  been  obliged  to  flee 

0  the  woods  to  avoid  the  oppressive  exactions  of  petty  ofRcers,  all  remained 
inn:  not  one  had  dii>honored  his  profession.  Advances  in  piety,  they  had 
lot  made,  nor  were  they  to  be  expected.  The  religious  feeling  of  Mah  Men- 
a«  and  her  four  companions  from  Nan-dau-gong,  was  not  at  all  diminished, 
ind  the  doctor,  Oo-yan,  respecting  whom  there  had  been  much  doubt,  ap- 
leared  to  be  truly  converted.  Concerning  him  Mr.  J.  wrote  in  his  journal, 
*0,  how  interesting  it  is  to  see  (you  can  almost  see  it  with  your  eyes,)  the 
ight  of  truth  dawning  upon  a  precious  soul  hitherto  groping  in  darkness  ! 
If  Oo-yan  prove  a  true  convert,  he  will  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to 
lur  cause.  He  is  a  man  of  talents  and  respectability.  His  words  are  as 
iraooth  as  oil,  as  sweet  as  honey,  and  as  sharp  as  a  razor." 

During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Judson,  some  circumstances  had  transpired  re- 
ating  to  Moung  Shwa  Gnong,  w  liich  were  interesting,  not  only  in  their 
:onnection  with  him,  but  as  L'^ivinrr  an  assurance  that  while  Mya-dav-men 
wntinued  to  be  viceroy,  reli<jious  toleration  would  be  enjoyed.  When  Moung 
Shwa  Gnong  was  accused  before  the  other  viceroy,  the  reply  was,  *  Inquire 
urthcr  about  him.'  Soon  after  Mya-day-mcn  resumed  the  office,  the  priests 
ind  officers  of  his  village  conspired  again  to  destroy  him.  After  numerous 
M)nsultations,  one  of  them,  a  momher  of  the  supreme  court,  went  into  the 
>resence  of  the  viceroy,  and  complained  that  Moung  Shwa  Gnong  was  us- 
ng  every  endeavor  "  to  turn  the  priests'  rice  pot  bottom  upwards."  "  What 
wueqiience"  said  the  viceroy,  "  /at  the  priests  turn  it  back  again," 

The  Nan-dau-gong  people  continued  to  manifest  increasing  evidence  of 
)iety ;  and  early  in  January,  1821,  Mrs.  Juilson  went  to  their  village,  to  select 

1  spot  for  the  erection  of  a  small  school-house.  Mah  Men-la  voluntarily 
)roposed  to  keep  it  herself,  in  her  own  house,  and  to  teach  both  girls  and  boys, 
tfrs.  J.  acceded  to  her  proposal,  and  assured  her  that  the  Christian  women 
D  America  would  defray  the  expenses  and  make  her  some  cprnpensation. 
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On  the  Lord's-day,  January  81,  all  the  converts,  except  one,  and  almost 
all  the  inquirers  were  present  at  worship ;  an  attentive  and  respectful  con- 
gregation of  about  twenty  five  adults.  How  great  was  the  contrast  between 
that  assembly  and  the  one  which  worshipped  there  two  years  before  I  Yet 
these  accessions  had  been  made  and  this  strength  gained  when  outward 
circumstances  were  most  forbidding ;  illustrating  a  principle  frequently  ex- 
hibited in  the  history  of  the  church,  that  God  honors  the  laith  which  honors 
him. 

During  this  month  a  teacher  from  the  village  of  Kambai  named  Oo  Oung- 
det,  came  to  the  mission  house.  He  was  one  of  the  semi-atheists  who  paid 
no  respect  to  the  religion  of  Gaudama.  In  a  most  interesting  conversation 
of  two  hours  he  gave  up  one  point  after  another,  and  seemed  to  lay  open 
his  mind  to  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  He  came  again  and  again,  and,  con- 
fessing his  conviction  of  the  existence  of  an  Eternal  God,  wished  to  know 
the  whole  truth.  But  at  the  humiliating  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  his 
proud  heart  revolted.  His  nephew,  who  attended  him,  listened  with  deep 
interest,  and  was  heard  to  whisper,  "  Ask  him  more  about  Jesus  Christ.''  ~ 

In  February,  Moung  Ing,  the  second  convert,  returned.  He  had  been 
lon^  absent,  and  encountered  many  hardships,  but  through  divine  grace  had 
held  fast  his  integrity ;  and  had  endeavored  during  his  absence  to  commu- 
nicate the  knowledge  of  Christ  to  others.  He  was  to  go  back  in  two  weeksy 
and  wished  before  going,  to  make  a  profession  of  religion.  Not  one  of  the 
converts  had  given  better  evidence,  and  he  was  cordially  received  on  the 
fourth  of  March.  He  returned  to  Bike  (Mergui,)  carrying  various  writings 
in  Burman  and  Portuguese,  by  which  he  hoped  to  do  good  among  the  peo- 
ple there. 

Mr.  Judson  delayed  the  daily  opening  of  the  zayat  after  his  return  from 
Bengal,  in  consequence  of  his  being  engaged  with  Moung  Shwa  Gnongina 
thorough  revision  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  first  part  of 
Acts,  which  had  not  been  printed.  Soon  after  being  completed,  they  were 
sent  to  Serampore  to  be  printed.  The  zayat  was  re-opened  on  the  25th  of 
April,  and  gradually  became  again  the  resort  of  those  who  wished  to  con- 
verse upon  religion.  Some  manifested  a  teachable  and  inquiring  mind, 
others  came  only  to  cavil  and  dispute.  Among  the  former  were  Moung 
Gwa,  brother-in-law  of  Moung  Shwa-ba,  and  Moung  HIa.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  latter  were  Moung  Thah-ee  and  Moung  Long.  The 
first  was  passionate,  and  often  abusive ;  the  other  sceptical  and  metaphysical, 
but  always  gentle  and  polite.  He  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  chilled  by 
the  same  speculative  spirit,  might  be  regarded  as  fair  representatives  of  a 
class  of  persons  to  be  found  in  Christian  lands,  questioning  the  possibilty  of 
sin  entering  a  pure  mind,  and  doubling  even  their  own  identity. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  of  this  year,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Price,  M.  D.,  was  set 
apart  to  the  work  of  a  missionary,  in  the  Sansom  Street  meeting-house, 
Philadelphia.     He  had  studied  medicine    with  the  design  of  discharging     ' 
the  two-fold  duties  of  missionary  and  physician.     He  with  his  wife  and  child 
sailed  soon  after  from  Salem,  Mass.,  for  Calcutta,  where  they  arrived  on     ' 
the  27th  of  November. 

The  evidences  of  piety  in  Mah  Myat-la,  sister  of  Mah  Men-la,  being  sal-  :: 
isfactory,  she  was  baptized  on  the  15th  of  June.  These  sisters  promised  to  ; 
be  ornaments  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  valuable  assistants  in  doing  i 
good.  Moung  Shwa-ba*s  gravity,  consistency  and  humility,  together  with  :; 
his  persevering  desire  to  become  a  teacher  of  religion,  led  to  his  being  em-  \\ 
ployed  as  an  assistant  in  the  zayat,  with  the  expectation  of  his  beinir  set  1) 
apart,  in  due  time,  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

In  July  Mr.  J.  wrote  "  I  have  finished  the  'Gospel,  and  Epistles  of  John, 
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exquisitely  sweet  and  precious  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
n  now  employed  on  the  latter  part  of  Acts/' 

In  August  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  were  both  severely  sick,  so  as  to  bo  unable  to 
isist  each  other.  The  complaint  from  which  Mrs.  J.  had  so  long  sufiered, 
ade  such  rapid  inroads  upon  her  constitution,  that  all  hope  of  relief  in  that 
imate  was  relinquished  ;  and  she  sailed  for  Bengal  with  the  design  of  vis- 
ii^  America,  August  21st. 

Thus  Mr.  J.  was  led  entirely  without  society,  or  a  Christian  helper  except 
e  native  converts ;  and  events  soon  transpired  to  check  his  visible  efforts, 
id  teach  him  again  the  important  lesson  of  submission  and  dependance  on 
od.  New  and  vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  bring  Moung  Shwa  Gnong 
ifore  the  government  as  an  enemy  of  the  Boodhist  religion.  The  chief  of 
18  village  and  several  priests  drew  up  and  presented  an  accusation  to  the 
ceroy ;  to  which  he  replied  that  if  the  charges  were  true,  Moung  Shwa 
noDg  was  deserving  of  death.  As  soon  as  he  heard  this,  he  took  a  boat, 
id  embarked  with  his  family,  and  coming  secretly  to  the  mission  house, 
imiahed  himself  with  tracts  and  portions  of  scripture,  and  hastened  up  the 
fer  a  hundred  miles,  to  Shwa-doung.  Such  an  escape  appears  scarcely 
edible  to  those  who  live  under  a  well-organized  civil  polity.  But  the 
dice  of  a  heathen  and  half  civilized  nation  is  a  different  thing.  No  civil 
Beer  takes  cognizance  of  cases  not  under  his  immediate  control.  Not  a 
swspaper  in  all  the  empire,  in  which  to  describe  the  person  of  a  delinquent. 

0  tTBvelling  except  in  boats ;  consequently  among  the  thousands  moving 
ich  way  upon  the  rivers,  detection  was  nearly  impossible.  The  alarm 
lodnced  by  this  affair,  obliged  Mr.  J.  to  close  the  zayat.  The  native 
hriiftians  came  cautiously  to  the  mii^sion  house  for  instruction,  and  the  in- 
liiers  withdrew  altogether.  But  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  solitary  mis- 
onary,  though  cast  down,  were  not  destroyed.  Being  unable  to  preach  or 
Bch,he  strove  to  commit  himself,  by  new  acts  of  faith,  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
imed  with  fresh  zeal  to  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Looking 
pen  this  as  his  great  work,  he  was  willing  to  sit  silent  until  his  divine 
taster  should  open  the  door  for  him  again  to  preach  in  his  name. 

Soon  after  these  events,  the  mission  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death 
r  Moung  Tha-la.  While  in  perfect  health,  he  was  seized  by  cholera,  and 
led  in  nineteen  hours.  Mr.  Judson  did  not  see  him  until  after  he  was  in- 
insible.  But  his  deportment  while  in  health,  furnished  satisfactory  evi- 
mce  of  his  preparation  for  eternity.  He  was  a  young  man  of  superior 
lents  and  education;  his  thoughts  upon  religious  subjects  were  spiritual 
id  striking,  and  both  in  prayer  and  conversation,  were  clothed  in  appropri- 
» language. 

December  13,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Price  arrived  at  Rangoon,  and  in  the  course 
■  the  following  month,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hough  returned  from  Serampore, 

1  March,  1822,  Mr.  Judson  records  the  completion  of  his  translation  of 
[atthoAv,  Mark  and  Luke ;  that  of  Matthew  being  the  second-  John  and 
.cts  having  been  previously  done,  he  commenced  the  Epistle  to  the  Bo- 
urns. 

I  o5cS^:Qooo9oc|^6|jjGoo5^cgjj6'c1o^oo^OTOoo6c@D6o 
g6'cpoo^gS5ii     noqcpsooodoo^lS^gSgScooS^Qooo 
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Siprciiarji  of  thi  BunuBa  L.nfftng*. 
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CHAPTER    XIII.  \ 


i 


Burmahy  continued. 

New  inqairera.  Dr.  Price  summoned  to  Ava.  Converts  baptized.  Death  of  the  viceroy.  Mrs. 
Judson's  reception  in  Enfi^aud.  Arrival  in  America.  Return  to  India  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade. 
Interviews  of  the  missionaries  with  the  king.  Prince  M.  Missionaries  return  to  Rangoon.  Daalli 
of  Mah  Myat>la.  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  completed.  Epitome  of  tK  Old  Testa- 
ment.   Mrs.  Judson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  arrive  at  Rangoon.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  go  to 


Ave.  School  opened.  Indications  of  war.  Sudden  appearance  of  the  English  arm^.  Missioa* 
aries  imprisoned.  Mr.  Hough  sent  on  board  the  Englisn  frigate.  Imprisoned  foreigners  ael  al 
liberty.    Messrs.  Hough  and  Wade  go  to  Bengal. 


\i 


Early  in  this  year,  the  dread  of  the  government  had  so  far  subsided  that 
several  individuals  renewed  their  visits  at  the  mission  house ;   while  nunb 
bers  who  had  only  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  scattered  Christian  nar  • 
tires,  began  to  come  for  instruction  to  the  missionaries.     Moung  Myat-h 
and  Moung  Thah-a  re-commenced  their  attendance  on  public  worship ;  and 
both,  though  timid,  seemed  to  be  real  Christians.     May  Mee,  an  old  wo- 
man, and  Mah  Doke,  a  relative  of  the  Nan-dau-gong  sisters,  both  becama. 
Tery  serious  and  attentive.     Men-oo,  a  blind  girl  who  had  been  under  Dr. 
Price's  care,  and  had  received  some  religious  instruction  from  Moung  Shwai-.'^ 
ba,  appeared  to  be  interested.     These  were  all  encouraging  circumstances; 
and  an  additional  one  was,  that  Moung  Shwa  Gnong  returned,  on  a  visit» 
about  this  period,  having  evidently  grown  in  grace  and  religious  knowledge. 
Two  of  his  former  disciples  in  atheism  came  at  this  time  to  receive  instrue^ 
tion, — Pah  Kyah,  and  Oo-Nyo,  and  the  assembly  of  worshippers  and  in- 
quirers became  crowded. 

At  this  interesting  juncture,  Dr.  Price  was  summoned  to  Ava  by  order  of 
the  king,  on  account  of  his  medical  skill.  Mr.  Judson  saw  it  to  be  neces- 
sary that  he  should  accompany  him,  and  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  find  some 
opening  for  the  introduction  of  a  religious  influence  at  the  capital,  and  the  . 
palace.  With  reluctance  was  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  laid 
aside,  and  the  most  promising  field  of  labor  their  weary  ey^s  had  yet  looked 
upon,  relinquished  for  the  present.  Before  their  departure,  they  had  the 
happiness  of  baptizing  Men-oo,  the  blind  girl,  Mah  Doke,  May  Zoo,  May 
Mee,  and  her  brother  Moung  Thah.  The  number  of  living  native  members 
of  the  church  was  now  seventeen — one  having  entered  into  rest  Two 
more,  of  whose  sincerity  the  missionaries  were  convinced,  remained ;  Moung 
Myat-la,  who  was  deterred  from  making  a  profession  by  fear  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  Mah  Ing,  by  her  dread  of  her  imperious  and  cruel  husband.  H 

Mya-day-men,  the  friendly  viceroy,  died  on  the  20th  of  August.  On  the  \ 
28th,  the  missionaries  embarked  for  Ava.  '  i 

Mrs.  Judson  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  September,  1S21.  A  free  passa^  to  * 
England  being  offered  her,  she  gratefully  accepted  the  kindness.  There  i 
she  was  hospitably  received  by  Mr.  Joseph  Butter  worth,  a  member  of  Par-  j 
liament,  and  an  excellent  member  of  the  Methodist  connection.  ,j 

Mrs.  Judson  possessed,  natively,  an  uncommon  power  to  interest  stran-  i 
jfera ;  and  this  talent,  consecrated,  as  we  believe  it  was,  to  Christ,  was  of  no  9 
insignificant  value  in  her  intercourse  with  the  heathen.  While  in  England  i 
and  Scotland,  she  excited  a  vivid  interest  in  many  hearts,  that  is  not  even  4 
now  extinguished ;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  personal  regard 
thus  awakened,  that  she  came  from  Calcutta  to  New  York  without  expense 
to  the  Board,  She  arrived  September  25,  1822.  Although  she  returned  | 
to  her  native  country  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  a  broken  constitution,  she 
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not  idle.  Wherever  she  went,  she  strove  to  increase  the  zeal  of  Chris- 
s  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  to  enkindle  that  zeal  where  it  had  never 
I  felt.  Being  unahle  to  endure  a  northern  winter,  she  went  to  Balti- 
B,  and  remained  until  spring,  under  tlie  care  of  her  brother,  Dr.  Elna- 
I  Judson.  This  period,  which  was  passed  chieflv  in  her  own  room,  she 
ipied  in  ^mting  the  "  History  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  in  Bur- 
u"  The  General  Convention,  which  was  held  in  "VV^ashington  in  the 
ng  of  this  year,  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  Mrs.  Judson,  and 
ter  su^estion  several  important  measures  were  adopted.  The  effect  of 
conversation  and  statements  upon  the  meml>ers  was,  as  it  had  been  upon 
BiVv  most  happy  in  enlarging  their  hearts  towards  the  heathen,  and 
iDgthening  their  resolution  to  live  for  the  good  of  a  perishing  world. 
n  June,  Rev.  Jonathan  Wade  and  his  wife,  with  Mrs.  Judson,  sailed  in 
ri&ip  Edward  Newton  for  Calcutta,  where  they  arrived  October  19, 1S23. 
iKr.  Judson  and  Dr.  Price  arrived  at  Ava  in  one  month  from  Rangoon. 
BT  were  at  once  introduced  to  the  king.  He  received  Dr.  Price  very 
doosly,  but  took  no  notice  of  Mr.  Judson.  Moung  Zah,  who,  it  will  be 
tjlUectedf  presented  the  petition  of  the  missionaries  to  the  king  on  their 
i  Tisit  to  Ava,  recognized  him,  and  in  a  private  way  encouraged  him  to 
lain  at  Ava.  At  a  subsequent  inteniew,  the  emperor  inquired,  **  And 
I  in  black,  who  are  you  ?  a  medical  man  too  ? ''  *'  Not  a  medical  roan,  but 
meher  of  religion."  Upon  which  he  put  several  questions  which  could 
be  evaded,  relating  to  the  success  of  the  Christian  religion  at  Rangoon. 

0  heart  of  the  missionary  trembled  for  the  little  church  he  had  gathered. 

1  lia  gave  a  true  answer,  and  was  relieved  to  perceive  no  indication  of 
pleasnre  in  the  countenance  of  the  king.  He  asked  many  other  ques- 
18  upon  religion,  geography  and  astronomy,  the  answers  to  which  seemed 
pratify  him  and  his  court.  The  man,  now  first  minister,  who  several 
J8  since  had  caused  his  relative  to  be  tortured  under  the  iron  maul,  was 
sent  during  this  conversation. 

HHiile  Dr.  Price  w^as  much  at  the  palace,  circumstances  brought  Mr.  Jud- 
.  almost  daily  into  the  society  of  Prince  M.,  half  brother  to  the  emperor. 
^vas  an  invalid,  and  being  necessarily  deprived  of  many  of  the  amuse- 
Qts  common  to  his  rank,  he  had  associated  with  ihe  Portuguese  priests, 
I  acquired  a  decided  taste  for  science.  He  manifested,  in  conversation 
h  Mr.  J.,  much  interest  about  the  Christian  religion,  especially  the  doc- 
le  of  the  atonement ;  and  allowed  that  he  could  not  refute  the  arguments 
[avor  of  the  Copernican  system,  and  that  if  he  admitted  them  he  must  re- 
ilice*his  faith  in  Boodhism.  In  the  course  of  their  conversations,  Mr.  J. 
s  able  to  use  a  great  degree  of  frankness  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
a  personal  concern  in  Christianity.  Under  date  of  November  12,  Mr. 
Ison  writes,  "  Spent  the  whole  forenoon  with  Prince  M.  and  his  wife. 
ile  a  fuller  disclosure  than  ever  before,  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
igion,  the  object  of  Christians  in  sending  me  to  this  country,  my  former 
tulse  at  court,  and  the  reason  of  it,  our  exposure  to  persecution  in  Ran- 
m«  the  afiair  of  Moung  Shwa  Gnong,  &c.  They  entered  into  my  views 
1  feelings  with  considerable  interest ;  but  both  said  decidedly,  that  though 
!  king  would  not  himself  persecute  any  one  on  account  of  religion,  he 
uld  not  give  any  order  exempting  from  persecution,  but  would  leave  his 
>iects  throughout  the  empire  to  the  regular  administration  of  tlie  local 
Lborities. 

*  After  giving  the  prince  a  succinct  account  of  my  religious  experience,  I 
itured  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  and  urged  him  to  make  the  Christian 
igion  his  immediate  personal  concern.  He  appeared  for  a  moment  to 
?1  the  force  of  my  appeal,  but  soon  replied,  *  I  am  yet  young,  only  twenty- 
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eight.  I  am  desirous  of  studying  all  the  foreign  arts  and  sciences.  ! 
mind  will  then  be  enlarged,  and  I  shall  be  capable  of  judging  whether 
Christian  religion  be  true  or  not.'  '  But  suppose  your  highness  chn 
worlds  in  the  mean  time.'  His  countenance  fell.  *It  is  true,' said bl 
know  not  when  I  shall  die.'  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  pn; 
God  for  light,  which,  if  obtained,  would  enable  him  at  once  to  distingi 
between  truth  and  falsehood  ;  and  so  we  parted.  O,  Fountain  of  Li| 
shed  down  one  rnv  into  the  mind  of  this  amiable  prince,  that  he  may 
come  a  patron  of  thine  infant  cause,  and  inherit  an  eternal  crown." 

Mr.  Judson  applied  to  the  king  repeatedly  for  land  upon  which  to  en 
house.  He  gave  him  a  lot,  but  soon  revoked  the  grant.  Mr.  Judson  i 
"  In  prosecuting  this  business,  I  had  one  noticeable  interview  with  thek 
Brother  Price  and  two  English  gentlemen  were  present.  The  kiag 
peared  to  be  attracted  by  our  number,  and  came  toward  us;  but  hii  • 
versation  was  directed  chiefly  to  mc.  He  again  inquired  about  the  Bon 
who  had  embraced  my  religion.  *  Are  they  real  Burmans?  Do  theyd 
like  other  Burmans?'  &c.  I  had  occasion  to  remark  that  I  preached  e 
Sunday.  *  What !  in  Burman  ?'  *  Yes.'  *  Let  us  hear  how  you  preach, 
hesitated.  An  atwenwoon  repeated  the  order.  I  began  with  a  form  of  woi 
which  ascribes  glory  to  God,  and  then  declares  the  commands  of  the 
and  the  gospel ;  after  which  I  was  silent.  •  Go  on,'  said  another  all 
woon.  The  whole  court  was  profoundly  silent.  I  proceeded  with  a 
sentences  declarative  of  the  perfections  of  God ;  when  his  majesty's  cui 
ty  was  satisfied,  and  he  interrupted  me.  In  the  course  of  subsequent 
versation,  he  asked  what  I  had  to  say  of  Gaudama.  I  replied  tnat  n 
knew  that  he  was  son  of  King  Thog-dau-dah-nah ;  that  we  regarded 
as  a  wise  man  and  a  great  teacher,  but  did  not  call  him  God.  '  Th 
right,'  said  Moung  K.  N,  an  atwenwoon,  who  had  hitherto  appeared 
friendly  to  me.  And  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  substance  oi  a  long  i 
munication,  which  I  had  lately  made  to  him  in  the  privy  council  r 
about  God  and  Christ,  &c.  And  this  he  did  in  a  very  clear  and  satisfai 
manner,  so  that  I  had  scarcely  a  single  correction  to  make  in  his  statei 
Moung  Zah,  encouraged  by  all  this,  really  began  to  take  the  side  of 
before  his  majesty,  and  said,  *  Nearly  all  the  world,  your  majesty,  belie' 
an  eternal  God ;  all  except  Burmah  and  Siam,  these  little  spots,'  His 
jesty  remained  silent,  and  then,  after  some  other  desultory  inquiries 
ruptly  arose  and  retired." 

Mr.  Judson  at  length  procured  a  pleasant  lot  about  a  mile  from  the 
ace,  without  the  walls,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  which  he  h 
small  house.  When  he  called  upon  the  woongyee  to  pay  for  the  land, 
eral  noblemen  with  their  attendants  were  present.  The  woongyee  en 
into  conversation  upon  religious  subjects,  and  for  two  hours  Mr.  J.  was 
to  command  the  attention  of  all.  At  the  close  of  the  interview  he  pre« 
the  money,  which,  however,  his  excellency  declined  taking,  saying,  •*  ui 
stand,  teacher,  that  we  do  not  give  you  the  entire  owning  of  this  gro 
We  take  no  recompence,  lest  it  become  American  territory.  We  giTC 
you  for  your  present  residence  only,  and  when  you  go  away,  we  shall 
It  again."  "  When  I  go  away,  my  lord,  those  at  whose  expense  the  1 
is  to  be  built,  will  desire  to  place  another  teacher  in  my  stead."  ** 
well,  let  him  also  occupy  it ;  but  when  he  dies,  or  when  there  is  no  tea 
we  will  take  it."     "  In  that  case,  my  lord,  take  it." 

In  January,  the  time  being  expired  which  Mr.  J.  intended  to  be  a 
from  Rangoon,  he  made  arrangements  to  return.  Prince  M.  desired  h 
come  back  soon,  and  bring  with  him  all  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  1 
late  them  into  Burman, — adding,  "  I  wish  to  read  them  all."    "  On  t 
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iHe  of  the  king,  he  said,  '*  What  does  he  return  for  ?   let  them  not  return. 

Sbolh  stay  together.  If  one  goes  away,  the  other  must  remain  alone,  and 
be  unhappy.'  Mr.  L— ,  the  collector  of  the  port,  replied,  *  He  wishes 
ifl  br  a  short  time  only,  to  bring  his  wife,  the  female  teacher,  and  his 
ipb.'  His  majesty  looked  at  me, '  Will  you  then  come  again?'  I  replied 
ejlke  affirmative.  *  When  you  come  again,  i»  it  your  intention  to  remain 
itaSBently,  or  will  you  go  .back  and  forth  as  foreigners  commonly  do.' 
Hien  I  come  again,  it  is  my  intention  to  remain  permanently.'  *  Very 
ril,*  said  his  majesty,  and  withdrew  into  his  inner  apartment." 
lb*  J.  arrived  in  Rangoon  seven  days  from  Ava.  The  Christians  and 
l^irerB  had  taken  refuge  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  to  avoid  the  heavy 

rloDS  and  other  illegal  oppressions  allowed  under  the  new  viceroy. 
Myat-hi  died  during  his  absence.     She  was  a  steadfast  Christian,  and 

withoot  fear,  putting  her  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 

le  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed  early  in  July,  after 
ifch  Mr.  J.  wrote  an  "  Epitome  of  the  Old  Testament  in  twelve  sections, 
pmting  of  a  summary  of  Scripture  history  from  the  creation,  to  the  com- 
f  of  Christ,  and  an  abstract  of  the  most  important  prophecies  concem- 
ff  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  from  the  Psalms,  Isaiah  and  other 
ipliets."  This  epitome  was  received  with  great  eagerness  by  the  converts, 
ppfomised  to  be  very  useful  as  a  text-book,  from  which  information  might 
{^tommunicated  on  the  history,  types,  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 


jQn  the  6th  of  December,  1823,  Mrs.  Judson  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade 

El  at  Rangoon.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  left  Rangoon  immediately  for  Ava, 
they  reached  after  a  wearisome  passage  of  six  weeks.     Mrs.  J.  wrote 
r  her  parents,  "  We  often  walked  through  the  villages  (on  the  banks  of 

#  Irmwaddy,)  and  though  we  never  received  the  least  insult,  always  at- 
ided  universal  attention.  A  foreign  female  was  a  sight  never  before  bc- 
lld«  and  all  were  anxious  that  their  friends  and  relatives  should  have  a 
ew.  Crowds  followed  us  through  the  villages,  and  some  who  were  less 
vilixed  than  others,  would  run  some  way  before  us,  in  order  to  have  a 
mg  look  as  we  approached  them."  "  On  our  arrival  at  Ava,  we  had  no 
ne,  no  house  to  shelter  us  from  the  burning  sun  by  day,  and  the  cold 
9WB  at  night.  Dr.  Price  had  kindly  met  us  on  the  way,  and  urged  our 
king  up  our  residence  with  him.  nut  his  house  was  in  such  an  unfinish- 
1  state,  and  the  walls  so  damp,  (of  brick,  just  built,)  that  spending  two  or 
me  hours  there  threw  me  into  a  fever,  and  induced  me  to  feel  that  it  would 
I  presumption  to  remain  longer.  We  had  but  one  alternative — to  remain 
I  toe  boat  until  we  could  build  a  small  house  on  the  spot  of  ground  which 
ktking  gave  Mr.  Judson  last  year.  And  you  will  hardly  believe  it  possi- 
1^  for  I  almost  doubt  my  senses,  that  in  just  a  fortnight  from  our  arrival, 
pB  moved  into  a  house  built  in  that  time,  and  which  is  sufficiently  large  to 
like  us  comfortable.  It  is  in  a  most  delightful  situation,  out  of  the  dust  of 
he  town,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river."  It  Avas  however  built  of  boards, 
fed  nothing  but  brick  is  an  effectual  shelter  from  the  heat  in  Ava,  where 
le  thermometer  often  rises  to  108  in  the  shade.  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  were 
iq>py  in  having  a  resting-place,  and  cheerfully  recommenced  their  labors. 
Ke  adds  "  We  have  worship  every  evening  in  Burman,  when  a  number  of 
ke  natives  assemble,  and  every  Sabbath  Mr.  J.  preaches  the  other  side  of 
he  river  in  Dr.  Price's  house.  We  feel  it  an  inestimable  privilege,  that 
Bid  all  our  discouragements  we  have  the  language,  and  are  able  constantly 

•  communicate  truths  which  can  save  the  soul.  My  female  school  has  al- 
eady  commenced  with  three  little  girls,  who  are  learning  to  read  and  sew, 
be.    Two  of  them  are  sisters,  and  wc  have  named  them  Mary  and  Abby 
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Hasseliinc,  One  of  iheni  is  to  bo  BUpportcd  with  the  money  which  the 
Judson  Association  of  Bradford  Academy  have  engaged  to  collect.  They 
are  fine  children,  and  improve  as  rapidly  as  any  children  in  the  world." 

The  indications  of  war  with  the  Bengal  government,  which  had  for  some 
lime  been  expected,  became  daily  more  decided.     The  emperor  had  raised 
an  army  of  30,000  men  in  Arrncan,  under  the  command  of  Maha  Bandoola, 
with  the  design  of  invading  Bengal ;  and  the  triumph  was  anticipated  of 
leading  the  governor-general  of  India,  a  captive  in  golden  chains  to  the  gold- 
en feet  in  Ava.     But  the  English  had  secretly  prepared  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
they  endured   in  the  constant  enrToachments  of  the  Burmese  on  their  pos- 
sesions ;  and  in  j\lay  an  army  of  6000  troops  under   Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell suddenly  appeared  in  the  river  bt'low  Rangoon.     So  great  was  the  ?ur». 
prise  of  the  natives,  that  scarcely  a  shot  was  fired.     Amidst  the  unirenMl^ 
consternation,  the  jealousy  of  the   Biirninns  was  instantly  awakened  in  re- 1 
gard  to  all  foreigners,  and  an  order  issued  for  their  immediate  imprisonment 
Mr.  Wade's  letter  to  Mr.  La\vs>on,  relates  the  escape  of  the  missionaries, 
when  **  the  sorrows  of  death  conipa>sed  them,  and  the  flood  of  ungodly  men 
made  them  afraid." 

"  Rangoon,  May  15,  1S21.     We  did  not  apprehend  until  last  Mondiy, 
that  war  was  declared  against  the  Bnrmans.     The  most  credible  informs 
tion  that  we  could  obtain,  assured  us  that  all  grievances  were  amicably  set-' 
tied.     But  on  Monday  last,  information  came  that  a  number  of  ships  were 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.     Government  immediately  ordered  every  penoa 
in  Rangoon  who  wears  a  hat,  to  be  taken  prisoner,  which  was  aocordinglf 
done.     In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  night,  Mr.  Hough  and  myself  were 
chained,  and  put  into  close  confinement  under  armed  keepers.     In  the  mora* 
ing,  the  fleet  was  in  sight  of  the  town,  and  our  keepers  were  ordered  to 
massacre  us  the  moment  the  first  shot  was  lired  upon  the  town.     But  when 
the  firing  commenced,  they  were  so  effectually  panic-struck,  that  thev  aU 
slunk  away  into  one  corner  of  the  prison,  speechless  and  almost  breathless. 
The  next  shot  made  our  j)rison  tremble  and  shake  as  if  it  would  be  immedi- 
ately down  upon  our  heads.     Our  keepers  now  made  for  the  prison  door :  vn 
used  every  exertion  to  persuade  them  to  remain,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  thcf 
broke  open  the  door  and  fled.     In  a  few  moments  after,  the  firing  ceased; 
and  we  supposed   the   troops  were  landing,  and   that  we  should  be  soon  re- 
leased ;  when,  horrible  to  relate,  about  50  Burmans  rushed  into  the  prisoOf 
stripped  us  of  every  thing  but  pantaloons  ;  our  naked  arms  were  drawn  be- 
hind us,  and  corded  as  tight  as  the  strength  of  one  man  would  permit;  and 
we  were  almost  literally  carried  through  the  streets  upon  the  points  of  iheit 
spears,  to  the  seat  of  judgment,  nnd  were  made  to  sit  upon  our  knees,  with  ^ 
our  bodies  bending  forward  for  the  convenience  of  the  executioner,  who  wtf 
ordered   that  moment  to  behead  us.     None  of  us  understood   the  order  M 
Mr.  Hough.     He  recjuested   the  executioner  to  desist  a  moment,  and 
tioned  the  yawoon  to  send  him  on  hoard  the  frigate,  and  promised  to  use  hi 
influence  to  prevent  any  further  firing  upon  the  town.     The  lir^ists  second 
cd  the  proposal,  and  pleaded  thai  we  might  be  reprieved  for  a  few  momen 

"  The  yawoon  answered,  *  If  the  English  fire  again,  there  shall  be  no 
prieve ;'  and  asked  i\lr.  Hough  if  he  would  positively  promise  to  put  an  ii 
mediate  stop  to  the  firing,  which  you  will  recollect  had  been  discontin 
from  the  time  that  our  keepers,  in  prison,  fled.     At  this  moment  several  sh 
were  sent  very  near  us :  the  government  people  fled  from  the  seat  of  jm 
ment,  and  took  refuge  under  the  banks  of  a  neighboring  tank.     All  the 
ers  fled  from  the    town,  but  kept  us  lx?fore  them :    we  were  obliged 
make  our  way  as  fast  as  possible,  for  the  madness  and  terror  of  our  at 
ants  allowed  no  ceremony.     We  were  soon  overtaken  by  the  gove 
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ieing  upon  horseback.  Aboat  a  mile  and  a  half  from  town,  they 
id  we  were  again  placed  before  them.  Mr.  Hough  and  the  lin- 
lewed  their  petition.  After  a  few  moments'  conversation,  his  irons 
so  offy  and  he  was  sent  on  board  the  frigate,  with  the  most  awful 
ngs  to  himself  and  ue,  if  he  did  not  succeed. 
rest  of  us  were  obliged  to  resume  our  march.  Finally,  part  of  us 
ifined  in  a  strong  building,  at  the  foot  of  the  golden  pagoda.  I, 
others,  was  taken  into  the  pagoda,  and  confined  in  a  strong  build- 
left  under  the  care  of  a  door  keeper.  After  dark,  this  fellow,  by 
ise  of  a  small  present,  was  induced  to  remove  us  into  a  kind  of 
lich  had  but  a  small  aperture,  and  was  without  windows :  it  aflTord- 
sufficient  air  for  respiration.  The  fellow  himself,  I  believe,  ran 
9fe  were  several  times  alarmed  during  the  night.  The  next  mom- 
,  a  search  was  made  for  us  by  our  blood-thirsty  enemies,  who,  find- 
''ere  not  in  the  room  where  they  left  us,  concluded  that  we  had  es- 
We  expected  every  moment  we  should  l)e  discovered,  when  to  our 
ef,  we  heard  them  cry  out,  *  The  English  are  coming !'  and  they 
'e  wailed,  however,  in  vain,  to  hear  some  sound  that  would  assure 
i  would  be  safe  to  cry  out  for  assistance,  for  we  soon  found  that  we 
ID  surrounded  with  Burmans. 

jt  noon,  the  English  troops  came  up,  and  to  our  inexpressible  joy, 
lis  from  our  unpleasant  situation.  As  soon  as  I  could  be  disengaged 
ffalling  chains,  I  hastened  to  the  mission  house  to  learn  the  fate  of 
£te  and  Mrs.  Hough.  I  found  them  safe  and  well;  but  though  not 
ed,  they  had  experienced  great  su  fieri  ngs,  and  escaped  great  dangers, 
gh,  1  also  found  safe  at  the  mission  house.  All  who  had  been 
soners,  and  ordered  to  be  executed  by  the  Burmans,  were  on  Wed- 
et  at  liberty  by  the  English." 

lissionaries  soon  after  this,  returned  to  Bengal,  the  state  of  thecoun- 
'  such  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  advancement  of  the  mis- 
r.  and  Mrs.  Wade  continued  the  study  of  the  language,  and  Mr. 
iployed  himself  in  printing  the  Burman  dictionary,  which  had  been 
by  Mr.  Judson. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Burmah,  coTitimied, 

\ke4  po>«»«ssion  of  his  new  palace.  Proparaiion^  for  war.  Mr.  Judson  arreslcd.  Con- 
lo  ihe  ileal h -prison.     Petition  to  the  queen  repuUcd.    6>ufl('rings  vf  the  prisoners. 

J  nearly  two  years,  the  fate  of  the  missionaries  at  Ava  was  unknown, 
a  subject  of  the  keenest  anxiety  to  their  relatives,  and  the  patrons 
lission.  The  English  were  constantly  victorious ;  and  there  was 
ison  to  believe  that  under  their  humiliating  disappointments,  the 

I  would  wreak  their  bitterest  vengeance  upon  the  foreigners  in  their 

II  of  whom  they  now  regarded  as  spies  in  the  employ  of  the  Eng- 
imment. 

Hudson's  letter  to  her  brother  is  a  record  of  scenes  not  to  be  imagined 
itants  of  a  Christian  country ;  and  of  sufferings  seldom  paralleled 
story  of  missions.     It  is  dated  at 

"  Rangoon,  May  26.  1S26. 
Beloved  Brother: — I  commence  this  letter  with  the  intention  of 
3«i  the  particulars  of  our  captivity  and  sufferings  at  Ava.     How 
53 
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long  my  patience  will  allow  my  reviewing  scenes  of  disgust  and  horror,  the 
conclusion  of  this  letter  will  determine.  I  had  kept  a  journal  of  everything 
that  had  tran$=pired  from  our  arrival  at  Ava,  but  destroyed  it,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  diflicultics. 

"  The  first  certain  intelligence  we  received  of  the  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Burmese,  was  on  our  arrival  at  Tscn-pyoo-kywon,  about  a  hundred  miles 
this  side  of  Ava,  wlierc  part  of  the  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  cele- 
brated Bandoola,  had  encamped.     As  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  we  met 
Bandoola  himself,  with  the  rwrnainder   of  his  troop?,  gaily  equipped,  seated 
on  his  golden  barge,  and  surrounded  by  a  fleet  of  gold  war  boats,  one  of 
which  was  instantly  dospalchod   the  other  side  of  the  river  to  hail  us,  and 
make  all  necessary  inquiries.     We  were  allowed  to  proceed  quietly  on,  when 
we  had  informed  the  niesscnger  that  we  were  Americans,  not  English^waA 
were  going  to  Ava  in  obedience  lo  the  conunand  of  his  majesty, 

'*  On  our  arrival  at  the  capital,  we  found  that  Dr.  Price  was  oat  of  favor 
at  court,  and  that  susj)ioion  rested  on  most  of  the  foreigners  then  at  AvSr 
Your  brother  vij^iied  at  the  palace  two  or  three  times,  but  found  the  king*! 
manner  toward  him  very  different  from  what  it  formerly  had  been ;  and  the 
queen,  who  had  hitherto  expressed  wishes  for  my  speedy  arrival,  now  made  . 
no  inquiries  after  me,  nor  intimatod  a  wish  to  see  me.  Consequently,  I 
made  no  elfort  to  visit  at  the  palace,  though  almost  daily  in rhed  to  visit 
some  of  ilio  branches  of  the  royal  family,  who  were  living  in  their  own 
houses,  out  of  the  palace  enclosure.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  thoucfit 
our  most  prudent  course  lay  in  prosecuting  our  original  intention  of  building 
a  house,  and  commencing  missionary  operations  as  occasions  offered,  thus 
endeavoring  to  convince  the  government  that  we  had  really  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  war. 

"  In  two  or  three  weeks  after  our  arrival,  the  king,  queen,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  and  most  of  the  olTiccrs  of  government,  returned  to 
Amarapura,  in  order  to  come  and  take  possession  of  the  new  palace  in  the 
customary  style.  As  there  has  been  much  misunderstanding  relative  to  Ava 
and  Amarapura,  both  being  called  the  capital  of  the  Burmese  empire,  I  will 
here  remark,  that  present  Ava  was  formerly  the  seat  of  government;  but 
soon  after  the  old  king  had  ascended  the  throne,  it  was  forsaken,  and  a  new 
palace  built  at  Amanipura,  about  six  miles  from  Ava,  in  which  he  remained 
during  his  life.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  present  king,  Ama- 
rapura was  in  its  turn  forsaken,  and  a  new  and  beautiful  palace  built  at  Ava, 
which  was  then  in  ruins,  but  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Burmese  empire,  and 
the  residence  of  the  emperor.  The  king  and  royal  family  had  been  living 
in  temjx)rary  buildings  at  Avn,  durii^  the  completion  of  the  new  palace^ 
which  gave  occasion  for  their  returning  to  Amarapura. 

"  I  dare  not  attempt  a  description  of  that  splended  day,  when  majesty 
with  all  its  attendant  glory  entered  the  gates  of  the  golden  city,  and  amid 
the  acclamations  of  millions,  I  may  say,  took  possession  of  ihe  palace. 
The  saupwars  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  China,  all  the  viceroys  and 
high  oflicers  of  the  kingdom,  were  assembled  on  the  occasion,  dressed  in 
their  rolx^s  of  state,  and  ornan>ented  with  the  insignia  of  their  office.  The 
white  elephant,  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  Avas  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  the  procession.  The  king  and  queen  alone  were  unadorn- 
ed, dressed  in  the  simple  earb  of  the  country;  they,  hand  in  hand,  entered 
tlie  garden  in  which  we  had  taken  our  seats,  and  where  a  banquet  was  pre- 
pared for  their  refreshment.  All  the  riches  and  glory  of  the  empire  were 
on  tliis  day  exhibited  to  view.  The  number  and  immense  size  of  the  ele- 
phants, the  numerous  horses,  and  great  variety  of  vehicles  of  all  descriutions, 
ior  surpassed  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen  or  imagined.     Soon  after  hts  ma*|C^ 
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jesty  had  taken  possession  of  the  new  palace,  an  order  was  issued  that  no 
foreigner  should  be  allowed  to  enter,  excepting  Lansago.  We  were  a  little 
ilarined  at  this,  but  concluded  it  was  from  political  motives,  and  would  not, 
perhaps,  essentially  afiect  us. 

•*  For  several  weeks,  nothing  took  place  to  alarm  us,  and  we  went  on  with 
oar  schooL  Mr.  J.  preached  ever}'  Sabbath,  all  the  materials  for  building  a 
brick  house  were  procured,  and  the  masons  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  raising  the  building. 

"  On  the  23d  of  May,  1824,  just  as  we  had  concluded  worship  at  the  doc- 
lor*«  house,  the  other  side  of  the  river,  a  messenger  came  to  inform  us  that 
Rangoon  was  taken  by  the  Engli^sh.  The  intelligence  produced  a  shock,  in 
which  was  a  mixture  of  fear  and  joy.  Mr.  Gouger,  a  young  merchant  resid- 
ing at  Ava,  was  then  with  us,  and  had  much  more  reason  to  fear  than  the 
rest  of  us.  We  all,  however,  immediately  returned  to  our  house,  and  began 
to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  Mr.  G.  went  to  Prince  Thar-yar-wa-dee, 
the  king^s  most  influential  brother,  who  informed  him  he  need  not  give 
fiimaelf  any  uneasiness,  as  he  had  mentioned  the  subject  to  his  majesty,  who 
had  replied,  that  *  the  few  foreigners  residing  at  Ava,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
ihe  war,  and  should  not  be  molested.' 

"  The  government  were  now  all  in  motion.  An  army  of  ten  or  twelve 
llionaand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  kyee-woongyee,  were  sent  oflfin 
three  or  four  days,  and  were  to  l)c  joined  by  the  sakyer-woongyee,  who  had 
previously  been  appointed  viceroy  of  Rangoon,  and  who  was  on  his  way 
thither,  when  the  news  of  its  attack  reached  him.  No  doubt  was  entertained 
of  the  defeat  of  the  English ;  the  only  fear  of  the  king  was,  that  the  foreign- 
ara»  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Burmese  troops,  would  be  so  alarmed,  as 
to  flee  onboard  their  ships  and  depart,  before  there  would  be  time  to  secure 
them  as  slaves.  *  Bring  for  me,'  said  a  wild  yonnir  buck  of  the  palace,  *  six 
kala  pyoo,  (white  strangers,)  to  row  my  boat;'  and  *  to  me,'  said  the  lady  of 
a  woongyee,  *send  four  white  strangers  to  manatrc  the  atfairs  of  my  house, 
as  I  understand  they  arc  trusty  servants.'  The  war  boats,  in  high  glee, 
passed  our  house,  the  soldiers  sinpring  and  dancing,  and  exhibiting  gestures 
of  the  most  joyous  kind.  Poor  fellows  I  said  we,  you  will  probably  never 
dance  again.  And  it  so  proved,  for  few  if  any  ever  saw  again  their  native 
home. 

"  As  soon  as  the  army  were  d(?spal(^hed,  the  irovemmcnt  began  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  the  arrival  of  the  strangers  at  Rangoon.  There  must  be 
spies  in  the  country,  suggested  some,  who  have  invited  them  over.  And 
who  so  likely  to  be  spies,  as  the  Englishmen  residing  at  Ava?  A  re- 
port was  in  circulation  that  Captain  Laird,  lately  arrived,  had  brought  Ben- 
gal papers  which  contained  the  intention  of  the  Enijlish  to  take  Rangoon, 
and  it  was  kept  a  secret  from  his  majesty.  An  incjuiry  was  instituted.  The 
three  Englishmen,  Gouger,  Laird,  and  RoL'ers,  were  called  and  examined. 
It  was  found  they  had  seen  the  papers,  and  they  were  put  in  confinement, 
though  not  in  prison.  We  now  began  to  trernhlc  for  ourselves,  and  were 
IB  daily  expectation  of  some  dreadful  event. 

"At  length  Mr.  Judson  and  Dr.  Price  w-re  summoned  to  a  court  «rex* 
•mination,%vhere  strict  inquiry  wjih  miu]*y  relative  to  nil  they  knew.  The 
great  point  seemed  to  be  whether  thoy  had  been  in  the  hal)it  of  making  com- 
munications to  foreigners,  of  the  statJ  of  the  country,  ice.  They  answefed, 
they  had  always  written  to  their  friends  in  America,  but  had  no  corrcspond- 
»nce  with  English  officers,  or  the  Bengal  government.  After  their  exami- 
lation,  they  were  not  put  in  confinement  as  the  I':nglishmen  had  been,  but 
irere  allowed  to  return  to  their  houses.  In  examining  the  accounts  of  Mr. 
J.,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  J.  and   Dr.  Price  had  taken  money  of  him  to  a. 
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considerable  amount.  Ignorant  as  were  the  Burmese  of  our  mode  of  re- 
ceiving money  by  orders  on  Bengal,  this  circumj^tance,  to  their  suspicious 
minds,  was  a  sufficient  evidence  that  the  mibsionaries  were  in  the  pay  of 
the  English,  and  very  probably  spies.  It  was  thus  represented  to  the  king, 
who,  in  an  angry  tone,  ordered  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  *  two  teachers.' 

"  On  the  8ih  of  June,  just  as  we  were  preparing  for  dinner,  in  rushed  an 
officer,  holding  a  black  book,  with  a  dozen  Burmans,  accompanied  by  ow, 
whom,  from  his  spotted  face,  wc  knew  to  be  an  executioner,  and  a  *son  of 
the  prison.'  *  Where  is  the  teacher  V  was  the  first  inquiry.  Mr.  Jadson 
presented  himself.  *  You  are  called  by  the  king,'  said  the  officer;  a  form 
of  speech  always  used  when  about  to  arrest  a  criminal.  The  spotted  inin 
instantly  seized  Mr.  Judson,  threw  him  on  the  floor,  and  produced  the  small 
cord,  the  instrument  of  torture.  I  caught  hold  of  his  arm  ;  *  Stay,  (said  I,) 
.  I  will  give  you  money.'  *  Take  her  too,' said  the  officer  ;  '  she  also  is  a 
foreigner.'  Mr.  Judson,  with  an  imploring  look,  begged  they  Avould  let  me 
remain  till  further  orders.  The  scene  was  now  shocking  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  whole  neighborhood  had  collected — the  masons  at  work  on 
the  brick  house  threw  down  their  tools,  and  ran — the  little  Burman  chil- 
dren were  screaming  and  crying — the  Bengalee  sen^ants  stood  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  indignities  offered  their  master — and  the  hardened  execu|ioDer, 
with  a  kind  of  hellish  joy,  drew  tight  the  cords,  bound  Mr.  Judson  fast, and 
dragged  him  off  I  knew  not  whither.  In  vain  I  begged  and  entreated  the 
spotted  face  to  take  the  silver,  and  loosen  the  ropes ;  but  he  spumed  my 
otTers,  and  immediately  departed.  I  gave  the  money,  however,  to  Moung 
Ing  to  follow  after,  to  make  sonie  further  attempt  to  mitigate  the  torture  of 
Mr.  Judson ;  but  instead  of  succeeding,  when  a  few  rods  from  the  house, 
the  unfeeling  wretches  again  throw  their  prisoner  on  the  ground,  and  drew 
the  cords  still  tighter,  so  as  almost  to  prevent  respiration. 

"  The  officer  and  his  gang  proceeded  on  to  the  court  house,  where  the 
governor  of  the  city  and  officers  were  collected,  one  of  whom  read  the  order 
of  the  king,  to  commit  Mr.  Judson  -to  the  death  prison,  into  which  he  was 
soon  hurled,  the  door  closed — and  Moung  Ing  saw  no  more.  What  a  night 
was  now  before  me  !  I  retired  into  my  room,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  con- 
solation from  committing  my  case  to  God,  and  imploring  fortitude  and  strength 
to  suffer  whatever  awaited  mo.  But  the  consolation  of  retirement  was  not 
long  allowed  mc,  for  the  magistrate  of  the  place  had  come  into  the  veran- 
dah, and  continually  called  mc  to  come  out,  and  submit  to  his  examination. 
But  previously  to  going  out,  I  destroyed  nil  my  letters,  journals,  and  writings 
of  every  kind,  lest  they  should  disclose  the  fact,  that  we  had  correspondents 
in  England,  and  had  minuted  down  every  occurrence  since  our  arrival  in 
the  country.  When  this  work  of  destruction  was  finished,  I  went  out  and 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  magistrate,  who  inquired  very  minutely 
of  every  thing  I  knew ;  then  ordered  the  gates  of  the  compound  to  be  shut, 
no  person  to  be  allowed  to  go  in  or  out,  placed  a  guard  of  ten  mffiana,  to 
whom  he  gave  a  strict  charge  to  keep  me  safe,  and  departed. 

"  It  was  now  dark.  I  retired  to  an  inner  room  with  my  four  little  Bur- 
man  girls,  and  barred  the  doors.  The  guard  instantly  ordered  me  to  unbar 
the  doors  and  como  out,  or  they  would  break  the  house  down.  I  obstinate- 
ly refused  to  obey,  and  endeavored  to  intimidate  them  by  threatening  to 
complain  of  their  conduct  to  higher  authorities  on  the  morrow.  Finding 
me  resolved  in  disregarding  their  orders,  they  took  the  two  Bengalee  ser- 
vants, and  confined  them  in  the  stocks  in  a  very  painful  position.  I  could 
not  endure  this;  but  called  the  head  man  to  the  window,  and  promised  to 
make  them  all  a  present  in  the  morning,  if  they  would  release  the  servants. 
AAer  much  debate,  and   many  severe  throatenings,  they  consentea,  but 
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seemed  resolved  to  nnnoy  mc  as  much  as  possible.  My  unprotected,  deso- 
late state,  uiy  eDtirc  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  Mr.  Juiison,  and  the  dreadful 
carousings  and  almost  diabolical  language  of  the  guard,  all  conspired  to 
make  it  by  far  the  most  distressing  night  1  had  ever  passed.  You  may  well 
imagine,  my  dear  brother,  that  sleep  was  a  stranger  to  my  eyes,  and  peace 
and  composure  to  my  mind.  ^ 

"The  next  morning,  I  sent  Moung  Ing  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  your 
brother,  and  give  him  food,  if  still  living.  He  soon  returned,  with  the  in- 
telligence, that  Mr.  Judson,  and  all  the  white  foreigners,  were  confined  in 
the  death  prison,  with  three  pairs  of  iron  fetters  each,  and  fastened  to  a  long 
pole,  to  prevent  their  moving !  The  point  of  my  anguish  now  was,  that  I 
was  a  prisoner  myself,  and  could  make  no  efforts  for  the  release  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. I  begged  and  entreated  the  magistrate  to  allow  me  to  go  to  some 
member  of  government  to  state  my  case ;  but  he  said  he  did  not  dare  to  con- 
sent, for  fear  I  should  make  my  escape.  I  next  wrote  a  note  to  one  of  the 
king's  sisters,  with  whom  I  had  been  intimate,  requesting  her  to  use  her  in- 
fluence for  the  release  of  the  teachers.  The  note  was  returned  with  this 
message — She  *  did  not  understand  it.' — which  was  a  polite  refusal  to  inter- 
fere; though  I  afterwards  ascertained,  that  she  had  an  anxious  desire  to  as- 
sist us,  but  dared  not  on  account  of  the  queen.  The  day  dragged  heavily 
away,  and  another  dreadful  night  was  l)efore  me.  I  endeavored  to  soften 
the  feelings  of  the  guard,  by  giving  them  tea  and  segars  for  the  night ;  so 
that  they  allowed  me  to  remain  inside  of  my  room,  without  threatening  as 
they  did  the  night  before.  But  the  idea  of  your  brother  being  stretched  on 
the  bare  floor  in  irons  and  confinement,  haunted  my  mind  like  a  spectre, 
and  prevented  my  obtaining  any  quiet  sleep,  though  nature  was  almost  ex- 
hausted. 

"  On  the  third  day,  I  sent  a  message  to  the  governor  of  the  city,  who  has 
the  entire  direction  of  prison  affairs,  to  allow  mc  to  \W\i  him  with  a  present. 
This  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  he  immediately  sent  orders  to  the  guards, 
to  permit  my  going  into  town.  The  governor  received  me  pleasantly,  and 
asked  me  what  1  wanted.  I  stated  to  him  the  situation  of  the  foreigners, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  teachers,  who  were  Americans,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  war.  He  told  me  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  release  them 
from  prison  or  irons,  but  that  he  could  make  their  situation  more  comforta- 
ble; there  was  his  head  officer,  with  whom  I  must  consult,  relative  to  the 
means.  The  officer,  who  proved  to  be  one  of  the  city  writers,  and  whose 
countenance  at  the  first  glance  presented  the  most  perfect  assemblage  of  all 
the  evil  passions  attached  to  human  nature,  took  mc  aside,  and  endeavored 
to  convince  me,  that  n^yself,  as  well  as  the  prisoners,  was  entirely  at  his  dis- 
posal-«-that  our  future  comfort  must  depend  on  my  liberality  in  regard  to 
presents — and  that  these  must  be  made  in  a  private  way  and  unknown  to 
any  officer  in  the  government !  *  What  must  I  do,'  said  I,  *  to  obtain  a  miti- 
gation of  the  present  sufferings  of  the  two  teachers?*  *  Pay  to  me,'  said  he, 
'two  hundred  ticals,  [about  a  hundred  dollars,]  two  pieces  of  fine  cloth,  and 
two  pieces  of  handkerchiefs.'  I  had  taken  money  with  me  in  the  morning, 
our  house  being  two  miles  fronv  the  prison — I  could  not  easily  return.  This 
I  offered  to  the  writer,  and  begged  he  would  not  insist  on  the  other  articles, 
as  th#y  were  not  in  my  possession.  He  hesitated  for  some  time,  but  fearing 
to  lose  the  sight  of  so  much  money,  he  concluded  to  take  it,  promising  to  re- 
lieve the  teachers  from  their  most  painful  situation. 

**I  then  procured  an  order  from  the  governor,  for  my  admittance  into 
prison  ;  but  the  sensations  produced  by  meeting  your  brother  in  that  wretch' 
edf  horrid  situation,  and  the  affecting  scene  which  ensued,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe.     Mr.  Judson  crawled  to  the  door  of  the  prison — for  I  was  never 
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allowed  to  enter — gave  me  some  directions  relative  to  his  release ;    but  be- 
fore we  could  make  any  arrangement,  I  was  ordered  to  depart,  by  those  iron 
hearted  jailers,  who  could  not  endure  to  sec  us  enjoy  the  poor  consolation  of 
meeting  in  that  miserable  place.     In  vain  I  pleaded  the  order  from  the  gov- 
ernor for  my  admittance ;    thoy  again  harshly  repeated,  *  Depart,  or  we  will 
pull  you  out.*     The  same  evening,  the  missionaries,  together  with  the  other 
foreigners,  who  paid  an  equal  sum,  were  taken  out  of  the  coramoa  prison, 
and  confined  in  an  open  shed  in  the  prison  enclosure.     Here  I  was  allowed 
to  send  them  food,  and  mats  to  sleep  on ;    but  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
again  for  several  days. 

"  My  next  object  was  to  get  a  petition  presented  to  the  queen ;  but  no 
person  being  admitted  into  the  palace,  who  was  in  disgrace  with  his  majes- 
ty, I  sought  to  present  it  through  the  medium  of  her  brother's  wife.  I  had 
visited  her  in  belter  days,  and  received  particular  marks  of  her  favor.  But 
now  times  were  altered ;  Mr.  Judson  was  in  prison,  and  I  in  distress,  which 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  me  a  cold  reception.  I  took  a  present  of 
considerable  value.  She  was  lolling  on  her  carpet  as  I  entered,  with  her 
attendants  around  her.     I  waited  not  for  the  usual  question  to  a  suppliant, 

*  What  do  you  want?'  but  in  a  bold,  earnest,  yet  respectful  manner,  stated 
our  distresses  and  our  wrongs,  and  begged  her  assistance.  She  partly 
raised   her  head,  opened    the  present  I  had  brought,  and  coolly  replied, 

*  Your  case  is  not  singular ;  all  the  foreigners  are  treated  alike.'  *  But  it  is 
singular,'  said  I,  *  the  teachers  are  Americans ;  they  are  ministers  of  religion, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  war  or  politics,  and  came  to  Ava  in  obedience  to 
the  king's  command.  They  have  never  done  any  thing  to  deserve  such 
treatment;  and  is  it  right  they  should  be  treated  thus?'  *Tlie  king  does  as 
he  pleases,'  said  she ;  '  I  am  not  the  king,  what  can  I  do?'  *  You  can  state 
their  case  to  the  queen,  and  ohl:un  their  release,'  replied  I.  •  Place  yourself 
in  my  situation, — were  you  in  America,  your  husband,  innocent  of  crime, 
thrown  into  prison,  in  irons,  and  you  a  solitary,  unprotected  female — what 
would  you  do?'  With  a  slight  degree  of  feeling,  she  said,  *I  will  present 
your  petition,— come  again  to-morrow.'  I  returned  to  the  house,  with  con- 
siderable hope,  that  the  speedy  release  of  the  missionaries  was  at  hand. 
But  the  next  day  Mr.  Gouger's  proportj-,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  was  taken  and  carried  to  the  palace.  The  officers,  on  their  return, 
politely  informed  me,  they  should  rhit  our  house  on  the  morrow.  I  felt 
obligea  for  this  information,  and  accordingly  made  preparations  to  receive 
them,  by  secreting  as  many  little  articles  as  possible;  together  with  consid- 
erable silver,  as  I  knew,  if  the  war  should  Ixi  protracted,  we  should  be  in  a 
state  of  starvation  without  it.  But  my  mind  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  agi- 
tation, lest  it  should  be  discovered,  and  cause  my  being  thrown  into  prison. 
And  had  it  been  possible  to  procure  money  from  any  other  quarter,  I  should 
not  have  ventured  on  such  a  step. 

"The  following  morninpf,  the  royal  treasurer.  Prince  Tharawaddy,  Chief 
Woon,  and  Koung-tone  Myoo-tsa,  who  was  in  future  our  steady  friend,  at- 
tended by  forty  or  -fifty  followers,  came  to  take  possession  of  all  we  had.  I 
treated  them  civilly,  gave  them  chairs  to  sit  on,  tea  and  sweetmeats  for 
their  refreshment ;  and  justice  obliges  me  to  say,  that  they  conducted  the 
business  of  confiscation  with  more  regard  to  my  feelings  than  I  shoul^have 
thought  it  possible  for  Burmese  officers  to  exhibit.  The  three  ofRcers,  with 
one  of  the  royal  secretaries,  alone  entered  the  house ;  their  attendants  were 
ordered  to  remain  outside.  They  saw  I  was  deeply  affected,  and  apologized 
for  what  they  were  about  to  do,  by  saying,  that  it  was  painful  for  them  to 
take  possession  of  property  not  their  own,  but  they  were  compelled  thus  to 
do  by  order  of  the  king.     *  Where  is  your  silver,  gold,  and  jewels  V  said  th^ 
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royal  treasurer.  *  I  have  no  gold  or  jewels ;  but  here  h  the  key  of  a  trunk 
which  contains  the  silver — do  with  it  as  you  please.'  The  trunk  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  silver  weighed.  •  This  money,'  said  I,  •  was  collected  in 
America,  by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  sent  here  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  kyoung,  (the  name  of  a  priest's  dwelling,)  and  for  our  support,  while 
teaching  the  religion  of  Christ.  Is  it  suitable  that  you  should  take  it?' 
(The  Burmans  are  averse  to  taking  what  is  offered  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  which  was  the  cause  of  my  making  the  inquiry.)  *  We  will  state  this 
circumstance  to  the  king,'  said  one  of  them,  *  and  perhaps  he  will  restore  it. 
But  is  this  all  the  silver  vou  have  ?'  I  could  not  tell  a  fabehood  :  *  The 
house  is  in  your  possession,'  I  replied;  *  search  for  yourselves.'  *  Have  you 
not  deposited  silver  wiih  some  person  of  your  acijuaintance  ?'  *My  acquaint- 
ances are  all  in  prison;  with  whom  should  1  deposit  silver?'  They  next  or- 
dered my  trunk  and  drawers  to  be  examined.  The  secretary  only  was  al- 
lowed to  accompany  me  in  this  search.  Every  thing  nice  or  curious,  which 
met  his  view,  was  presented  to  the  officers,  for  their  decision,  whether  it 
should  be  taken  or  retained.  I  befrged  they  would  not  take  our  wearing 
apparel,  as  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  take  clothes,  partly  worn  into  the  pos- 
session of  his  majesty,  and  to  us  they  were  of  unspeakable  value.  They 
assented,  and  took  a  list  only,  and  did  the  same  with  the  books,  medicines, 
&c.  My  little  work-table  and  rockinir-chair,  presents  from  my  beloved  bro- 
ther, I  rescued  from  their  grasp,  partly  by  artifice,  and  partly  though  their 
ignorance.  They  left  also  many  articles,  which  were  of  inestimable  value, 
daring  our  long  imprisonment. 

"  As  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  search  and  departed,  I  hastened  to 
the  queen's  brother,  to  hear  what  had  been  the  fate  of  my  petition  ;  when, 
alas,  all  my  hopes  were  dashed,  by  his  wife's  coolly  saying,  *  1  stated  your 
case  to  the  queen,  but  hor  majesty  replied,  T/ie  teachers  will  not  die;  let 
them  remain  as  they  arc.''  My  expectations  had  been  so  much  excited,  that 
this  sentence  was  like  a  thunder-clap  to  my  feelings.  For  the  truth  at  one 
flflance  assured  mo,  that  if  the  queen  refused  assistance,  who  would  dare  to 
intercede  for  me  ?  With  a  heavy  heart  I  departed,  and  on  my  way  home, 
attempted  to  enter  the  prison  ?ale,  to  communicate  the  sad  tidings  to  your 
brother,  but  was  harshly  refused  admittance  ;  and  for  the  ten  days  following, 
notwithstanding  my  daily  efforts,  I  was  not  allowed  to  enter.  We  attempt- 
ed to  communicate  by  wTiiing,  and  after  beinix  successful  for  a  few  days,  it 
"was  discovered  ;  the  poor  fellow  who  carried  the  communications  was  beaten 
and  put  in  the  stocks ;  and  the  circumstance  cost  me  about  ten  dollars,  be- 
sides two  or  three  days  of  agony,  for  fear  of  the  consequences. 

"  The  officers  who  had  taken  possession  of  our  property,  presented  it  to 
his  majesty,  saying,  *Judson  is  a  true  teacher;  we  found  nothing  in  his 
house,  but  what  belongs  to  priests.  In  addition  to  this  money,  there  are  an 
immense  number  of  books,  medicines,  trunks  of  wearing  apparel,  &c.  of 
which  we  have  only  taken  a  list.  Shall  we  take  them,  or  let  them  remain  V 
*  Let  them  remain,'  said  the  king,  '  and  put  this  property  by  itself,  for  it  shall 
be  restored  to  him  airain,  if  he  is  found  innocent.'  This  was  an  allusion  to 
the  idea  of  his  being  a  spy. 

•*  For  two  or  three  months  following,  I  was  subject  to  continual  harass* 
ments,  partly  through  my  ignorance  of  police  management,  and  partly  through 
the  insatiable  desire  of  every  petty  officer  to  enrich  himself  through  our 
misfortunes.  When  the  officers  came  to  our  house,  to  confiscate  our  proper- 
ty, they  insisted  on  knowing  how  much  I  had  given  the  governor  and  pris- 
on officers,  to  release  the  teachers  from  the  inner  prison.  I  honestly  told 
thern,  and  they  demanded  the  sum  from  the  governor,  which  threw  him  into 
a  dreadful  rage,  and  he  threatened  to  put  all  the  prisoners  back  into  their 
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orijrinal  place.  I  went  lo  him  the  next  morning,  and  the  first  words  itith 
which  he  accosted  mc  were,  *  You  are  ver^*  had  ;  why  did  you  tell  the  royal 
treasurer  that  you  had  given  me  so  much  money  V  *The  treasurer  inquir- 
ed ;  what  could  I  say  ?'  I  replied.  *  Say  that  you  had  given  me  nothing/ 
said  he,  *  and  I  would  have  made  the  teachers  comfortable  in  prison;  but 
now  I  know  not  what  will  he  their  fate.*  *  But  I  cannot  tell  a  falsehood,*  I 
replied.  *  My  religion  diflers  from  yours — it  forbids  prevarication  ;  and  had 
you  stood  by  me  with  your  knife  raised,  I  could  not  have  said  what  yoa 
suggest.*  His  wife,  who  ^at  by  his  side,  and  who  always,  from  this  lime, 
continued  my  firm  friend,  inslanily  said,  '  Very  true— what  else  could  she 
have  done?  I  like  such  straight  forward  conduct;  you  must  not  (turning 
to  the  governor)  be  angry  with  her/  I  tlien  pre>?enled  the  governor  with  I 
a  beautiful  opera  gla^s,  1  had  just  received  from  England,  and  begged  his  an-  | 
ger  at  me  would  not  influrnco  him  to  treat  the  prisoners  with  unkindnesB,  j 
and  I  would  endeavor,  from  time  lo  time,  to  make  him  such  presents,  as  I 
would  compensate  for  his  loss.  *You  may  intercede  for  your  husband  only; 
for  your  sake,  he  shall  remain  where  he  is ;  but  let  the  other  prisoners  tafcc 
care  of  themselves.*  1  pleaded  hard  for  Dr.  Price  ;  but  he  would  not  listen, 
and  the  same  day  had  him  returned  to  the  inner  prison,  where  he  remained 
ten  days.  He  was  then  taken  out  in  consecjuence  of  the  doctor's  promising 
a  piece  of  broad-cloth,  anil  my  sending  two  pieces  of  handkerchiefs. 

"  About  this  period,  1  was  one  day  summoned  to  the  TlowtdaUy  in  an  oiB- 
cial  way.     What  new  evil  was   before   me,  1  knew  not,  but  was  obliged  to 
go.     When  arrived,  1  was  allowed  to  sland  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  as  no 
female  is  permitted  to  ascend   the  steps,  or  even  to  stand,  but  sit  on  the 
ground.     Hundreds  were  collected  around.     The  officer  who  presided,  in 
an  authoritative  voice,  bei^-an  ;  *  Speak   the  truth  in  answer  to  the  questions 
I  shall   a^k.     If  you  speak  true,  no  evil   will  follow;  but  if  not,  your  life 
will  not  be  spared.     It  is  reported  that  you  have  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
Burmese  officer,  a  siring  of  pearl?^,  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings  and  a  silver 
tea-pot.     Is   it  true  V     *  It   is  not,'  I  replied  ;  *  and  if  you  or  any  other  per- 
son can  produce  these  articles,  I  refuse  not  to  die.'     The  officer  again  urged 
the  necessity  of  *  speaking  true.'     1  lold  him  I  had  nothing  more  to  say  on 
this  subject,  but  bi^ggcd  he  would  use   his  influence  to  obtain  the  release  of 
Mr.  Judson  from  prison. 

**  I  returned  to  the  house,  with  a  heart  much  lighter  than  I  went,  ihougk 
conscious  of  my  perpetual  exposure  to  such  harassments.  Notwithstanding 
the  repulse  I  had  met  in  my  application  to  the  queen,  I  could  not  remain 
without  making  continual  elforl  for  your  brother's  release,  while  there  was 
the  least  probability  of  success.  Time  after  time  my  visits  to  the  queen's 
sister-in-law  were  repeaU'd,  till  she  refuj^ed  to  answer  a  question,  and  told 
me  by  her  looks,  1  had  belter  keep  out  of  her  presence.  For  the  seven  fol- 
lowing months,  hardly  a  day  pas.^^od,  that  1  did  not  visit  some  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  government,  or  branches  of  the  royal  family,  in  order  to  gain  their 
influence  in  our  behalf;  but  the  only  benefit  resulting  was,  their  encourag- 
ing promises  preserved  us  from  despair,  and  induced  a  hope  of  the  speedy 
termination  of  our  difficuliies,  which  enabled  us  to  bear  our  distresses  better 
than  we  otherwise  should  have  done.  1  ought,  however,  to  mention,  that  by 
my  repeated  visits  to  the  diflerent  members  of  government,  I  gained  several 
friends,  who  were  ready  to  assist  me  with  articles  of  food,  though  in  a  pri- 
vate manner,  and  who  used  their  influence  in  the  palace  to  destroy  the  im- 
pression of  our  being  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  present  war.  But  no  one 
dared  to  speak  a  word  to  the  king  or  queen  in  favor  of  a  foreigner,  while 
there  were  such  continual  reports  of  ihe  succt\'*s  of  the  English  arms. 

**  During  these  seven  months,  the  continual  extortions  and  oppre.^sions  to 
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which  your  brother,  and  the  other  white  prisoners  were  subject,  are  lnde« 
scribable.  Sometimes  sums  of  money  were  demanded,  sometimes  pieces  of 
cloth,  and  handkerchiefs ;  at  other  times,  an  order  would  be  issued,  that  thd 
white  foreigners  should  not  speak  to  each  other,  or  have  any  communica- 
tion with  their  friends  without.  Then,  again,  the  servants  were  forbidden  to 
carry  in  their  food,  without  an  extra  fee.  Sometimes,  for  days  and  days 
together,  I  could  not  go  into  the  prison  till  after  dark,  when  I  had  two  miles 
to  walk,  in  returning  to  the  house.  O  how  many,  many  times,  have  I  re- 
turned from  that  dreary  prison  at  nine  oVlock  at  night,  solitary  and  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and  thrown  myself  down  in  that  same  rocking 
chair  which  you  and  Deuoun  L.  provided  for  ine  in  Boston,  and  endeavored 
.to  invent  some  new  scheme  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Sometimes, 
for  a  moment  or  two,  my  thoughts  would  glance  toward  America,  and  my 
beloved  friends  there — hut  fur  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  so  entirely  engross- 
ed was  every  thought  with  present  scenes  and  sulfcrings,  that  I  seldom  re- 
flected on  a  single  occurrence  of  my  former  life,  or  recollected  that  I  had  a 
friend  in  existence  out  of  Ava. 

"You,  my  dear  brother,  who  know  my  strong  attachment  to  my  friends, 
.and  how  much  pleasure  1  have  hitherto  experienced  from  retrospect,  can 
judge  from  the  above  circumstances,  how  intense  were  my  sufferings.  But 
the  point,  the  acme  of  my  distress,  consisted  in  the  awful  uncertainty  of  our 
£nai  fate.  My  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  my  husband  would  suffer  vio* 
Jent  death ;  and  that  I  should,  of  course,  become  a  slave,  and  languish  out 
a  miserable  though  short  existence,  in  the  tyrannic  hands  of  some  unfeeling 
monster.  But  the  consolations  of  religion,  in  these  trying  circumstances, 
were  neither  *  few  nor  small.'  It  taught  me  to  look  beyond  this  world,  to 
that  rest,  that  peaceful,  Inippy  rest,  where  Je.>us  reigns,  and  oppression  never 
enters.  But  how  have  I  diirivssed  from  my  relation.  I  will  again  return. 
.  *'  The  war  was  now  prosecuiJ'd  with  all  tfie  energy  the  Burmese  govern- 
ment possesse  I.  New  tro()|).s  were  continually  raised  and  sent  down  the 
river,  and  as  frecpicnt  reports  returned  of  their  being  all  cut  olF.  But  that 
part  of  the  Burmese  army  stalioneil  in  Arracan,  under  the  conmiand  of  Ban- 
doola,  had  been  more  sncc«*»fnl.  Three  hun(lre«l  prisoners,  at  one  time, 
were  sent  to  the  ca[Mial,  as  an  «'viden»:e  of  the  victory  that  had  been  gained. 
The  king  l>egan  to  think  that  none  but  Bandoola  undiTstood  the  art  of  fight- 
ing with  foreigners  ;  consecpiently  his  niaj«>sty  recalled  him  with  the  de- 
sign of  his  taking  command  of  the  army  that  had  been  sent  to  Rangoon. 
On  his  arrival  at  Ava,  he  was  received  at  court  in  the  most  flattering  man- 
ner, and  was  the  reci])ionl  of  every  favor  in  the  power  of  the  king  and 
queen  to  Iwstow.  lie  was,  in  fact,*  while  at  Ava,  the  acting  king.  I  was 
resolved  to  apply  to  him  for  the  relea-^e  of  the  missionaries,  though  some 
members  of  government  advised  me  not,  lest  he,  being  reminded  of  their 
existence,  should  issue  an  immediate  order  for  their  execution.  But  it  was 
my  last  hope,  and,  as  it  proved,  my  la>t  application. 

"  Your  brother  wrote  a  petition  privately,  statinir  every  circumstance  that 
would    have    a   tendency  to    interest    hinj    in    our  behalf.     With    tear  and 
li^mbling  I  approached  fiim,  while  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  flatterers ;  and 
one  of  his  secretaries  took  tho  petition,  anil  read  it  aloud.     After  hearing  it, 
he  spake  to  me  in  an  obliging  manner — asked  several  questions  relative  to 
the  teachers — said  he  would  think  of  the  subject — and  bade  me  come  again. 
I  ran  to  the  prison  to   communicate   the  favorable  rerepiion  to  Mr.  Judson  ; 
and  we  both  had  sanjruine  hop;'s  that  his  release  was  at  hand.     But  the  gov- 
ernor  of  the   city   expressed   his   amaz«Mn«'nt  at   my  temerity,  and   said   he 
doubted   not  it  would   he   the    means  of  dfsiroying  all  the  prisoners.     In  a 
day  or  two,  hDwever,  1  went  again,  and  took  a  present  of  considerable  value. 

5i 
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Bandoola  was  not  at  home ;  but  his  lady,  after  ordering  the  present  to  be 
taken  into  another  room,  modestly  informed  me  that  she  was  ordered  by 
her  husband  to  make  the  following  communication — that  he  was  now  very 
busily  employed  in  making  preparations  for  Rangoon ;  but  that  when  he 
had  retaken  that  place  and  expelled  the  English,  he  would  return  and  re- 
lease all  the  prisoners. 

**  Thus  again  were  all  our  hopes  dashed  ;  and  we  felt  that  we  could  do 
nothing  more,  but  sit  down  and  submit  to  our  lot.     From  this  time,  we  gaye 
up  all  idea  of  being  released  from  prison,  till  the  termination  of  the  war; 
but  I  was  still  obliged  to  visit  constantly  some  of  the  members  of  govern- 
ment, with  little  presents,  particularly  the  governor  of  the  city,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  situation  of  the  prisoners  tolerable.     I  generally  spent 
the  greater  part  of  every  other  day  at  the  governor's  house,  giving  him  ail  1 
the  information  relative  to  American  manners,  customs,  goveroment,  doc  'A 
He  used  to  be  so  much  gratified  with  my  communications,  as  to  feel  greatly  *^ 
disappointed,  if  any  occurrence  prevented  my  spending  the  usual  hours  at   ! 
his  house. 

"  Some  months  after  your  brother's  imprisonment,  I  was  permitted  to 
make  a  little  bamboo  room  in  the  prison  enclosures,  where  he  could  be  much 
by  himself,  and  where  I  was  sometimes  allowed  to  spend  two  or  three  hours. 
It  so  happened  that  the  two  months  he  occupied  this  place,  was  the  coldest 
part  of  die  year,  when  he  would  have  suffered  much  in  the  open  shed  he 
nad  previously  occupied.  After  the  birth  of  your  little  niece,  I  was  unable 
to  visit  the  prison  and  the  governor  as  before,  and  found  I  had  lost  consider- 
able influence,  previously  gained ;  for  he  was  not  so  forward  to  hear  my  pe- 
titions when  any  difficulty  occurred,  as  he  formerly  had  been.  When  Maria 
was  nearly  two  months  old,  her  father  one  morning  sent  me  word  that  he 
and  all  the  white  prisoners  were  put  into  the  inner  prison,  in  five  pairs  of 
fetters  each,  that  his  little  room  had  been  torn  down,  and  his  mat,  pillow, 
&c.  been  taken  by  the  jailers.  This  was  to  me  a  dreadful  shock,  as  I  thought 
at  once  it  was  only  a  prelude  to  greater  evils. 

"  I  should  iiave  mentioned  before  this,  the  defeat  of  Bandoola,  his  escape 
to  Danooboo,  the  complete  destruction  of  his  army  and  loss  of  ammunition, 
and  the  consternation  this  intelligence  produced  at  court.  The  English 
army  had  left  Rangoon,  and  were  advancing  towards  Prome,  when  these  se- 
vere measures  were  taken  with  the  prisoners. 

"  I  went  immediately  to  the  governor's  house.  He  was  not  at  home,  but 
had  ordered  his  wife  to  tell  me,  when  I  came,  not  to  ask  to  have  the  addi- 
tional fetters  taken  ofT,  or  the  prisoners  released,  for  it  could  not  he  done.  I 
went  to  the  prison-gate,  but  was  forbid  to  enter.  All  was  as  still  as  death — 
not  a  white  face  to  be  seen,  or  a  vestige  of  Mr.  J.'s  little  room  remaining.  I 
was  determined  to  see  the  governor,  and  know  the  cause  of  this  additional 
oppression ;  and  for  this  purpose  returned  into  town  the  same  evening,  at 
an  hour  I  knew  he  would  be  at  home.  He  was  in  his  audience  room,  and 
as  I  entered,  looked  up  without  speaking,  but  exhibited  a  mixture  of  shame 
and  affected  anger  in  his  countenance.  I  began  by  saying,  your  lordship  has 
hitherto  treated  us  with  the  kindness  of  a  father.  Our  obligations  to  you 
are  very  great.  We  have  looked  to  you  for  protection  from  oppression  and 
cruelty.  You  have  in  many  instances  mitigated  the  sufferings  oi  those  un- 
fortunate, though  innocent  beings,  committed  to  your  charge.  You  have 
promised  me  particularly,  that  you  would  stand  by  me  to  the  last,  and 
though  you  should  receive  an  order  from  the  king,  you  would  not  put  Mr.  J. 
to  death.  What  crime  has  he  committed  to  deserve  such  additional  punish- 
ment ?  The  old  man's  hard  heart  was  melted,  for  he  wept  like  a  child.  *  I 
pity  you,  Tsa-yar-ga-dau,  (a  name  by  which  he  always  called  me)  I  Itnev 
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you  would  moke  me  feel ;  I  therefore  forbade  your  application.  But  you 
must  believe  me  when  I  say,  I  do  not  wish  to  increase  the  sufferings  of  the 
prisoners.  When  I  am  ordered  to  execute  them,  the  least  that  I  can  do  is, 
to  put  them  out  of  sight.  I  will  now  tell  you  (continued  he)  what  I  have 
DOTer  told  you  before,  that  three  times  I  have  received  intimations  from  the 
queen's  brother,  to  assassinate  all  the  white  prisoners  privately ;  but  I  would 
not  do  it.  And  I  now  repeat  it,  though  I  execute  all  the  others,  I  will  never 
execute  your  husband.  But  I  cannot  release  him  from  his  present  confine- 
ment, and  you  must  not  ask  it.'  I  had  never  seen  him  manifest  so  much 
feeling,  or  so  resolute  in  denying  me  a  favor,  which  circumstance  was  an 
additional  reason  for  thinking  dreadful  scenes  were  before  us. 

'*  The  situation  of  the  prisoners  was  now  distressing  beyond  description. 
[t  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot  season.  There  were  above  a  hun- 
Jred  prisoners  shut  up  in  one  room,  without  a  breath  of  air  excepting  from 
the  cracks  in  the  boards.  I  sometimes  obtained  permission  to  go  to  the  door 
for  five  minutes,  when  my  heart  sickened  at  the  wretchedness  exhibited. 
The  white  prisoners,  from  incessant  perspiration  and  loss  of  appetite,  looked 
tnore  like  the  dead  than  the  living.  I  made  daily  applications  to  the  gov- 
srnor,  offering  him  money,  which  he  refused  ;  but  all  that  I  gained,  was 
permission  for  the  foreigners  to  eat  their  food  outside,  and  this  continued 
but  a  short  time. 

'*  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  death  of  Bandoola  was  announced  in  the 
palace.  The  king  heard  it  with  silent  amazement,  and  the  queen,  in  eastern 
ityle,  smote  upon  her  breast,  and  cried,  '  Am  a !  ama !  [alas,  alas !]  Who 
could  be  found  to  fill  his  place  ?  Who  would  venture,  since  the  invincible 
Bandoola  had  been  cut  offf  *  Such  were  the  exclamations  constantly  heard  in 
the  streets  of  Ava.  The  common  people  were  speaking  low  of  a  rebellion* 
in  case  more  troops  should  be  levied.  For  as  yet  the  common  people  had 
30rne  the  weight  of  the  war ;  not  a  tical  had  been  taken  from  the  royal 
treasury.  At  length  the  Pakan  woon,  who  a  few  months  before  had  been 
lo  far  disgraced  by  the  king  as  to  be  thrown  into  prison  and  irons,  now  of- 
fered himself  to  head  a  new  army  that  should  be  raised  on  a  different  plan 
from  those  which  had  hitherto  been  raised ;  and  assured  the  king  in  the 
most  confident  manner,  that  he  would  conquer  the  English,  and  restore 
those  places  that  had  been  taken,  in  a  very  short  time.  He  proposed  that 
every  soldier  should  receive  a  hundred  ticals  in  advance,  and  he  would  ob- 
tain security  for  each  man,  as  the  money  was  to  pass  through  his  hands, 
[t  was  afterwards  found  that  he  had  taken,  for  his  own  use,  ten  ticals  from 
3very  hundred.  He  was  a  man  of  enterprise  and  talents,  though  a  violent 
snemy  to  all  foreigners.  His  effers  were  accepted  by  the  king  and  govem- 
ment,  and  all  power  immediately  committed  to  him.  One  of  the  first  exer- 
cises of  his  power  was,  to  arrest  Lansago  and  the  Portuguese  priest,  who 
tiad  hitherto  remained  unmolested,  and  cast  them  into  prison,  and  to  subject 
the  native  Portuguese  and  Bengalees  to  the  most  menial  occupations.  The 
whole  town  was  in  alarm,  lest  they  should  feel  the  effects  of  his  power ;  and 
it  was  owing  to  the  malignant  representations  of  this  man,  that  the  white 
prisoners  suffered  such  a  change  in  their  circumstances,  as  I  shall  soon  re- 
ate. 

*•  After  continuing  in  the  inner  prison  for  more  than  a  month,  your  bro- 
ker was  taken  with  a  fever.  I  felt  assured  he  would  not  live  long,  unless 
removed  from  that  noisome  place.  To  effect  this,  and  in  order  to  be  near 
lie  prison,  I  removed  from  our  house,  and  put  up  a  small  bamboo  room  in 
lie  governor's  enclosure,  which  was  nearly  opposite  the  prison  gate.  Here 
[  ii^ssantly  begged  the  governor  to  give  me  an  order  to  take  Mr.  J.  out  of 
liemrge  prison,  and  place  him  in  a  more  comfortable  situation ;  and  the 
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old  man,  being  worn  out  with  my  entreaties,  at  length  gave  me  the  order  in 
.ftu  official  form  ;  and  also  gave  orders  to  the  head  jailer,  to  allow  me  to  go 
in  and  out,  all  times  of  the  day,  to  administer  medicmes,  &c.  1  now  fe  t 
happy  indeed,  and  had  Mr.  J.  instantly  removed  into  a  little  bamboo  hovel, 
80  low,  that  neither  of  us  could  stand  upright— but  a  palace  in  companson 
with  the  place  he  had  left." 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Burmah,  continued. 


Removal  of  ihe  prisoners  to  Oun^-pcn-la.  Release  Trom  «ho  prison  Mr.  Jiidson  sent  to  tbe  B«r- 
maQcamp,  as  inlcrpreler.  Sickness  of  Mrs.  Jmlsoii.  Approarh  of  (be  English  arnaj  lo  llicca|^ 
ital.    Treaty  of  Yandabo. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  order  the  govt^rnor  had  given  for  my  admittance 
into  prison,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could  persuade  the  un- 
der jailer  to  open  the  gate.  I  u.scd  to  carry  Mr.  J.'s  food  myself,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  in,  and  would  then  remain  an  hour  or  two,  unless  driven 
out.  We  had  been  in  this  comfortable  situation  but  two  or  three  days,  when 
one  morning,  having  carried  in   Mr.  Jud.son's  breakfast,  which,  in  conse* 

auence  of  fever,  he  was  unable  to  take,  I  remained  longer  than  usual,  when 
le  governor  in  great  haste  sent  for  me.  1  promised  him  to  return  as  soon 
as  I  had  ascertained  the  governor's  will,  he  being  much  alarmed  al  this  un- 
usual message.  I  was  very  agreeably  di.<appointed,  when  the  governor  in- 
formed me,  that  he  only  wished  to  consult  me  about  his  watch,  and  seemed 
unusually  pleasant  and  conversable.  I  found  afterwards,  that  his  only  ob- 
ject was,  to  detain  me  until  the  dreadful  scene,  about  to  take  place  in  the 
prison,  was  over.  For  when  1  left  him  to  go  to  my  room,  one  of  the  ser- 
vants came  running,  and  with  a  ghastly  countenance,  informed  me,  that  all 
the  white  prisoners  were  carried  away.  I  would  not  believe  the  report,  and 
instantly  went  back  to  the  governor,  who  said,  he  had  just  heard  of  it,  but 
did  not  wish  to  tell  me.  I  hastily  ran  into  the  street,  hoping  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  them  before  they  were  out  of  sight,  but  in  this  was  disappointed.  I  ran 
first  into  one  street,  then  another,  iiKjuiring  of  all  I  met,  but  no  one  would 
answer  me.  At  length  an  old  woman  told  me  the  white  prisoners  had  gone 
towards  the  little  river;  for  they  were  to  be  carried  to  Amarapura.  I  then 
ran  to  the  banks  of  the  little  river,  about  half  a  mile,  but  saw  them  not,  and 
concluded  the  old  woman  had  deceived  me.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  for- 
eigners went  to  the  place  of  execution,  but  found  them  not.  I  then  returned 
to  the  governor,  to  try  to  discover  the  cause  of  their  removal,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  their  future  fate.  The  old  man  assured  me  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  intention  of  government  to  remove  the  foreigners  till  that  morning. 
That  since  I  went  out,  he  had  learned  that  the  prii«oners  were  to  be  dent  to 
Amarapura;  but  for  what  purpose,  he  knew  not.  *I  will  send  off  a  man 
immediately,'  said  he,  *  to  see  what  is  to  be  done  with  them.  You  can  do 
nothing  more  for  your  husband,'  continued  he,  *  take  care  ofyouralf.*  With 
a  heavy  heart  I  went  to  my  room,  and  having  no  hope  to  excite  me  to  ex- 
ertion, I  sunk  down  almost  in  despair.  'For  several  days  previous,  I  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  building  my  own  little  room,  and  making  our  hovel 
comfortable.  My  thoughts  had  been  almost  entirely  occupied  in  contriring 
means  to  get  into  prison.  But  now  1  looked  towards  the  gate  with  a^ind 
of  melancholy  feeling,  but  no  wish  to  enter.     All  was  the  stillness  of  deathi 
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0  pTeparation  of  your  brother'?  food,  no  expectation  of  meeting  him  at  the 
sual  dinner  hour,  all  my  employment,  all  my  occupations  seemed  to  have 
eased;  and  I  had  nothing  left  but  the  dreadful  recollection  that  Mr.  Judson 
ras  carried  off,  I  knew  not  whither.  It  was  one  of  the  most  insupportable 
ays  I  ever  passed.  Towards  night,  however,  T  came  to  the  determination 
y  set  off  the  next  morning  for  Amarapura  ;  aud  for  this  purpose  was  obliged 
>  go  to  our  house  out  of  town. 

"  Never  before  had  I  suffered  .so  much  from  fear  in  traversing  the  streets 
f  Ava.  The  last  words  of  the  governor,  *  Take  care  of  yourself,'  made  me 
uspect  there  was  some  design  with  which  I  was  unacquainted.  I  saw, 
Iso,  he  was  afraid  to  have  me  go  into  the  streets,  and  advised  me  to  wait 
ill   dark,  when   he  would  send  me  in  a  cart,  and  a  man  to  open  the  gates. 

took  two  or  three  trunks  of  the  most  valuable  articles,  together  with  the 
nedicine  chest,  to  deposit  in  the  house  of  the  governor ;  and  after  commit- 
log  the  house  and  premises  to  our  faithful  Moung  Tng  and  a  Bengalee  ser- 
'ant,  who  continued  with  us,   (though  we  were  unable  to  pay  his  wages,) 

took  leave,  as  I  then  thought  probable,  of  our  house  in  Ava  forever. 
•*  On  my  return  to  the  governor's,  I  found  a  servant  of  Mr.  Gouger,  w^ho 
»appened  to  be  near  the  prison  when  the  foreigners  were  led  out,  and  fol- 
owed  on  to  see  the  end,  who  informed  me,  that  the  prisoners  had  been  car- 
ted before  the  Lamine  woon,  at  Amarapura,  and  were  to  be  sent  the  next 
lay  to  a  village  he  knew  not  how  far  distant.  My  distress  was  a  little  re- 
ieved  by  the  intelligence  that  our  friend  was  yet  alive,  but  still  I  knew  not 
rbat  was  to  become  of  him.  The  next  morning  I  obtained  a  pass  from 
government,  and  with  my  little  Maria,  who  was  then  only  three  months 
iW,  Mary  and  AbbyHasseltine,  (two  of  the  Burman  children,)  and  our  Ben- 
galee cook,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  that  could  afford  me  any  as- 
listancc,  I  set  off  for  Amarapura.  The  day  was  dreadfully  hot;  but  we  ob- 
ained  a  covered  boat,  in  which  we  were  tolerably  comfortable,  till  within 
wo  miles  of  the  government  house.  I  then  procured  a  cart ;  but  the  violent 
notion,  together  with  the  dreadful  heat  and  dust,  made  me  almost  distracted. 
3ut  what  was  my  disappointment  on  my  arriving  at  the  court-house,  to  find 
hat  the  prisoners  had  been  sent  on  two  hours  before,  and  that  I  must  go  in 
liat  uncomfortable  mode  four  miles  further  with  little  Maria  in  my  arms, 
rhom  I  held  all  the  way  from  Ava.  The  cart  men  refused  to  go  any  fur- 
her;  and  after  waiting  an  hour  in  the  burning  sun,  I  procured  another,  and 
let  off  for  that  never  to  be  forgotten  place,  Oung-pen-la.  I  obtained  a  guide 
Tom  the  governor,  and  was  conducted  directly  to  the  prison-yard.  But 
Mrhat  a  scene  of  wretchedness  was  presented  to  my  view  I  The  prison  was 
in  old  shattered  building,  without  a  roof;  the  fence  was  entirely  destroyed ; 
sight  or  ten  Burmese  were  on  the  top  of  the  building,  trying  to  make  somc- 
Jiing  like  a  shelter  with  leaves ;  while  under  a  little  low  projection  outside 
>f  the  prison,  sat  the  foreigners,  chained  together  two  and  two,  almost  dead 
mXh  suffering  and  fatigue.  The  first  words  of  your  brother  were,  *Why 
lave  you  come.?  I  hoped  you  would  not  follow,  for  you  cannot  live  here.' 
[t  was  now  dark.  I  had  no  refreshment  for  the  suffering  prisoners,  or  for 
myself,  as  I  had  expected  to  procure  all  that  was  necessary  at  the  market  of 
A.inarapura ;  and  1  had  no  shelter  for  the  night.  I  asked  one  of  the  jailers 
if  I  might  put  up  a  little  bamboo  house  near  the  prison  ;  he  said  no,  it  was 
Dot  customary.  I  then  begged  he  would  procure  me  a  shelter  for  the  night, 
srhen  on  the  morrow  1  could  find  some  place  to  live  in.  He  took  me  to  his 
liouse,  in  which  there  were  only  two  small  rooms — one  in  which  he  and  his 
family  lived — the  other,  which  was  then  half  full  of  grain,  he  offered  to  me ; 
uid  in  that  little  filthy  place,  I  spent  the  next  six  months  of  wretchedness. 
[  procured  some  half  boiled  water,  instead  of  my  tea,  and,  worn  out  with  («.- 
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tigue,  laid  myself  down  on  a  mat  spread  over  the  paddy,  and  endeavored  to 
obtain  a  little  refreshment  from  sleep.  The  next  morning,  your  brother 
gave  me  the  following  account  of  the  brutal  treatment  he  had  received  on 
being  taken  out  of  the  prison  : 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  gone  out  at  the  call  of  the  governor,  one  of  the  jailers 
rushed  into  Mr.  J.'s  little  room — roughly  seized  him  by  the  arm — pulled 
him  out — stripped  him  of  all  his  clothes,  excepting  shirt  and  pantaloons — 
look  his  shoes,  hat,  and  all  his  bedding — tore  off  his  chains— tied  a  rope 
round  his  waist,  and  dragged  him  to  the  court-house,  where  the  other  pns* 
oners  had  previously  been  taken.  They  were  then  tied  two  and  two,  and 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Lamine  woon,  who  went  on  before  them  on 
horseback,  while  his  slaves  drove  the  prisoners,  one  of  the  slaves  holding 
the  rope  which  connected  two  of  them  together.  It  was  in  May,  one  of  the 
hottest  months  in  the  year,  and  11  o'clock  in  the  day,  so  that  the  sun  was 
intolerable  indeed.  They  had  proceeded  only  half  a  mile,  when  your  lat)- 
ther's  feet  became  blistered,  and  so  great  was  liis  agony,  even  at  this  early 
period,  that  as  they  were  crossing  the  little  river,  he  ardently  longed  to 
throw  himself  into  the  water  to  be  free  from  misery.  But  the  sin  attached 
to  such  an  act  alone  prevented.  They  had  then  eight  miles  to  w^lk.  The 
sand  and  gravel  were  like  burning  coals  to  the  feet  of  the  prisoners,  which 
soon  became  perfectly  destitute  of  skin ;  and  in  this  wretched  state,  they 
were  goaded  on  by  their  unfeeling  drivers.  Mr.  J.'s  debilitated  state,  in 
consequence  of  fever,  and  having  taken  no  food  that  morning,  rendered  him 
less  capable  of  bearing  such  hardships  than  the  other  prisoners.  When 
about  half  way  on  tlieir  journey,  as  they  stopped  for  water,  your  brother 
begged  the  Lamine  woon  to  allow  him  to  ride  his  horse  a  mile  or  two,  as  he 
could  proceed  no  farther  in  that  dreadful  state.  But  a  scornful,  malignant 
look,  was  all  the  reply  that  was  made.  He  then  requested  Captain  Laird, 
who  was  tied  with  him,  and  who  was  a  strong,  healthv  man,  to  allow  him  ' 
to  take  hold  of  his  shoulder,  as  he  was  fast  sinking.  'This  the  kind-hearted 
man  granted  for  a  mile  or  two,  but  then  found  the  additional  burden  insup- 
portable. 

**  Just  at  that  period,  Mr.  Gouger's  Bengalee  servant  came  up  to  them, 
and  seeing  the  distresses  of  your  brother,  took  off  his  head  dress,  which  was 
made  of  cloth,  tore  it  in  two,  gave  half  to  his  master,  and  half  to  Mr.  Jud- 
aon,  which  he  instantly  wrapped  round  his  wounded  feet,  as  they  were  not 
allowed  to  rest  even  for  a  moment.  The  servant  then  offered  his  shoulder 
to  Mr.  Judson,  who  was  almost  carried  by  him  the  remainder  of  the  wa^. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  support  and  assistance  of  this  man,  your  brother 
thinks  he  should  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  poor  Greek,  who  was  one  of 
their  number,  and  when  taken  out  of  prison  that  morning  was  in  perfect 
health.  But  he  was  a  corpulent  man,  and  the  sun  afiected  him  so  much  that 
he  fell  down  on  the  way.  His  inhuman  drivers  beat  and  dragged  him  until 
they  themselves  were  wearied,  when  they  procured  a  cart,  in  which  he  was 
carried  the  remaining  two  miles.  But  the  poor  creature  expired,  in  an  hour 
or  two  after  their  arrival  at  the  court  house.  The  Lamine  woon  seeing  the 
distressing  state  of  the  prisoners,  and  that  one  of  their  number  was  dead, 
concluded  they  should  go  no  further  that  night,  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  driven  on  until  they  reached  Oung-pen-la  the  same  day.  An  old  shed 
was  appointed  for  their  abode  during  the  night,  but  without  even  a  mat  or 
pillow,  or  anything  to  cover  them.  The  curiosity  of  the  Lamine  woon's  wife, 
induced  her  to  make  a  visit  to  the  prisoners,  whose  wretchedness  considera- 
bly excited  her  compassion,  and  she  ordered  some  fruit,  sugar,  and  taroa* 
rinds,  for  their  refreshment ;  and  the  next  morning  rice  was  prepared  for 
ihmOf  and  aa  poor  as  it  waa,  it  was  refreshing  to  the  priaonera,  wno  nad  been 
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almost  destitute  of  food  the  day  before.  Carts  were  also  provided  for  their 
conveyance,  as  none  of  them  were  able  to  walk.  All  this  time  the  foreign- 
ers were  entirely  ignorant  of  what  was  to  become  of  them ;  and  when  they 
arrived  at  Oung-pen-la,  and  saw  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  prison,  they  im- 
mediately, all  as  one,  concluded  that  they  were  there  to  be  burnt,  agreeably 
to  the  report  which  had  previously  been  in  circulation  at  Ava.  They  all 
endeavored  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  awful  scene  anticipated ;  and  it 
was  not  until  they  saw  preparations  making  for  repairing  the  prison,  that 
they  had  the  least  doubt  that  a  cruel  lingering  death  awaited  them.  My  ar« 
rival  was  in  an  hour  or  two  after  this. 

**  The  next  morning  I  arose  and  endeavored  to  find  something  like  food. 
But  there  was  no  market,  and  nothing  to  be  procured.  One  of  Dr.  Price's 
friends,  however,  brought  some  cold  rice  and  vegetable  curry,  from  Aroara- 
para,  which,  together  with  a  cup  of  tea  from  Mr.  Lansago,  answered  for  the 
oreakfiBist  of  the  prisoners ;  and  for  dinner,  we  made  a  curry  of  dried  salt 
fish,  which  a  servant  of  Mr.  Gouger  had  brought.  All  the  money  I  could 
command  in  the  world,  I  had  brought  with  me,  secreted  about  my  person ; 
•o  you  may  judge  what  our  prospects  were,  in  case  the  war  should  continme 
long.  But  our  Heavenly  Father  was  better  to  us  than  our  fears;  for  not- 
withstanding the  constant  extortions  of  the  jailers,  during  the  whole  six 
months  we  were  at  Oung-pcn-la,  and  the  frequent  straits  to  which  we  were 
brought,  we  never  really  sulfered  for  the  want  of  money,  though  frequently 
for  tne  want  of  provisions,  which  were  not  procurable.  Here  at  this  place 
my  personal  bodily  sufferings  commenced.  While  your  brother  was  con- 
fined in  the  city  prison,  I  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  our  house,  in  which 
I  bad  many  conveniences  left,  and  my  health  had  continued  good  beyond  all 
expectations.  But  now  I  had  not  a  single  article  of  convenience — not  even 
a  chair  or  seat  of  any  kind,  excepting  a  bamboo  floor.  The  very  morning 
after  my  arrival,  Mary  Hasseltine  was  taken  with  the  small  pox,  the  natural 
way.  She,  though  very  young,  was  the  only  assistant  I  had  in  taking  care 
of  little  Maria.  But  she  now  required  all  the  time  I  could  spare  from  Mr. 
Judson,  whose  fever  still  continued  in  prison,  and  whose  feet  were  so  dread- 
fully mangled,  that  for  several  days  he  was  unable  to  move.  I  knew  not 
what  to  do,  for  I  could  procarc  no  assistance  from  the  neighborhood,  or  med- 
icine for  the  sufferers,  but  was  all  day  long  going  backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  house  to  the  prison  with  little  Maria  in  my  arms.  Sometimes  I 
was  greatly  relieved  by  leaving  her,  for  an  hour,  when  asleep,  by  the  side  of 
her  father,  while  I  returned  to  the  house  to  look  after  Mary,  whose  fever  ran 
so  high  as  to  produce  delirium.  She  was  so  completely  covered  with  the 
small  pox,  that  there  was  no  distinction  in  the  pustules.  As  she  was  in 
the  same  little  room  with  myself,  1  knew  Maria  would  take  it;  I  therefore 
inoculated  her  from  another  child,  before  Mary's  had  arrived  at  such  a  state 
as  to  be  infectious.  At  the  same  time,  I  inoculated  Abby,  and  the  jailer's 
children,  who  all  had  it  so  lightly  as  hardly  to  interrupt  their  play.  But 
the  inoculation  in  the  arm  of  my  poor  little  Maria  did  not  take — she  caught 
it  of  Mary,  and  had  it  the  natural  way.  She  was  then  only  three  months 
and  a  half  old,  and  had  been  a  most  healthy  child ;  but  it  was  above  three 
months  before  she  perfectly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  disor- 
der. 

*•  You  will  recollect  I  never  had  the  small  pox,  but  was  vaccinated  previ- 
ously to  leaving  America.  In  consequence  of  being  for  so  long  a  time  con- 
stantly exposed,  I  had  nearly  a  hundred  pustules  formed,  though  no  previous 
symptoms  of  fever,  &c.  The  jailer's  children  having  had  the  small  pox  so 
lightly,  in  consequenee  of  inoculation,  my  fame  was  spread  all  over  tne  vil- 
laget  and  every  child,  young  and  old,  who  had  not  previously  had  it,  was 
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brought  for  inociilaiiou.  And  although  I  knew  nothing  about  the  disorderi 
or  the  mode  of  treating  it,  I  inoculated  them  all  with  a  needle,  and  told  them 
to  take  care  of  their  diet, — all  the  instructions  I  could  give  them.  Mr.  Jud- 
son's  health  was  gradually  restored,  and  he  found  himself  much  more  com- 
fortably situated,  than  when  in  the  city  prison. 

**  The  prisoners  were  at  first  chained  two  and  two;  but  as  soon  as  the 
jailers  could  obtain  chains  sulficient,  they  were  separated,  and  each  prisoner 
had  but  one  pair.  The  pri:>(>n  was  repaired,  a  new  fence  made,  and  a  large 
airy  shed  erected  in  front  of  the  f>rison,  where  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
remain  during  the  day,  thou«;:h  K)ckcd  up  in  the  little  close  prison  at  night. 
All  the  chiUlren  recovcrod  from  the  small  pox;  hut  my  watchings  and  fa- 
tigue, together  with  my  niisoriihle  fooil,  and  more  miserable  lodgings,  brought 
on  one  of  tlie  diseases  of  the  country,  which  is  almost  always  fatal  to  for- 
eigners. My  conslituiion  sccuiod  desiroyod,  and  in  a  few  days  I  became  so 
weak  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  walk  to  Mr.  Judson's  prison.  In  this  debilita- 
ted state,  I  set  off  in  a  carl  for  Ava,  to  procure  uiedicines,  and  some  suitable 
food,  leaving  the  cook  to  supply  my  place.  1  reached  the  house  in  safety, 
and  for  two  or  three  days  the  disorder  seemed  at  a  stand;  after  which  it  at- 
tacked me  so  violently,  that  1  had  no  hopes  of  recovery  left — and  my  only 
anxiety  now  was,  to  return  to  Oun«r-pen-Ia  to  die  near  the  prison.  It  was  wiin 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  obtained  the  medicine  chest  from  the  governor, 
and  then  had  no  one  to  administer  medicine.  I  however  got  at  the  lauda- 
num, and  by  taking  two  drops  at  a  time  for  several  hours,  it  so  far  checked 
the  disorder,  as  to  enable  me  to  get  on  board  a  boat,  though  so  weak  that  I 
could  not  stand,  and  agnin  set  otf  for  Oung-pen-la.  The  last  four  miles 
was  in  that  painful  conveyance,  the  cart,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, when  the  mud  almost  buries  the  oxen.  V^ou  may  form  some  idea  of  a 
Burmese  cart,  when  I  tell  you  their  wheels  are  not  constructed  like  ours,  but 
are  simply  round  thick  planks  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  a 
pole  that  supports  the  body  is  thrust. 

"I  just  reached  Oung-pen-la  when  my  strength  seemed  entirely  exhaust- 
ed. The  good  native  cook  came  out  to  help  me  into  the  house;  but  so  al- 
tered and  emaciated  was  my  appearance,  that  the  poor  fellow  burst  into  tears 
at  the  first  sight.  1  crawled  on  to  the  nuil  in  the  little  room,  to  which  I  was 
confined  for  more  than  two  months,  and  never  ])erfectly  recovered  until  I 
came  to  the  English  camp.  At  this  period,  when  1  was  unable  to  take  care 
of  myself,  or  look  after  Mr.  Judson,  we  must  both  have  died,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  faithful  and  atrectionale  caiv  of  our  Bomj^aloe  cook.  A  common  Ben- 
galee cook  will  do  nothing  but  the  simple  business  of  cooking:  But  he 
seemed  to  forget  his  cast,  and  almost  his  own  wants,  in  his  cflbrts  to  serve 
us.  He  would  provide,  cook,  and  carry  your  brother's  food, and  then  return 
and  take  care  of  me.  I  have  freciuentlv  known  him  not  to  taste  of  food  till 
near  night,  in  consequence  of  having  to  l:o  so  far  for  wood  and  water,  and 
in  order  to  have  Mr.  Judson's  dinner  ready  at  the  usual  fiour.  He  never 
complained,  never  asked  for  his  wages,  and  never  for  a  moment  hesitated  to 
go  anywhere,  or  to  perform  any  act  we  re(piired.  1  take  great  pleasure  in 
speaking  of  the  faithful  conduct  of  this  servant,  who  is  still  with  us,  and  I 
trust  has  been  well  rewarded  for  his  services. 

"  Our  dear  little  Maria  was  the  greatest  suflerer  at  this  time,  my  illness 
depriving  her  of  her  usual  nourishment,  and  neither  a  nurse  nor  a  drop  of 
milk  could  be  procured  in  the  village.  By  making  presents  to  the  jailers,  I 
obtained  leave  for  Mr.  Judson  to  come  out  of  prison,  and  take  the  emaciated 
creature  around  the  village,  to  beg  a  little  nourishment  from  those  mothers 
who  had  young  children.  Her  cries  in  the  night  were  heart-rending,  when 
it  was  impossible  to  supply  her  wants.     I  now  began  to  think  llie  very  afUiC" 
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tteds  of  Job  had  come  upon  mc.  When  in  health,  I  could  bear  the  various 
trials  and  vicissitudes  through  which  I  was  called  to  pass.  But  to  be  con- 
fined with  sickness,  and  unable  to  assist  those  who  were  so  dear  to  m«, 
M^ben  in  distress,  was  almost  too  much  for  mc  to  bear ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  an  assured  conviction  that  every  addi- 
tional trial  was  ordered  by  infinite  love  and  mercy,  I  must  have  sunk  under 
iny  accumulated  sufferings.  Sometimes  our  jailers  seemed  a  little  softened 
at  our  distress,  and  for  several  days  together  allowed  Mn  Judson  to  come  to 
the  house,  which  was  to  mc  an  unspeakable  consolation.  Then  again  they 
would  be  as  iron-hearted  in  their  demands,  as  though  we  were  free  from 
sufferings,  and  in  affluent  circumstances.  The  annoyance,  the  extortions, 
and  oppressions,  to  which  wc  were  subject,  during  our  six  months'  residence 
in  Oung-pen-la,  are  beyond  enumeration  or  description. 

'*  It  was  sometime  alter  our  arrival  at  Oung-pen-la,  that  we  heard  of  the 
execution  of  the  Pakan  woon,  in  consequence  of  which  our  lives  were  still 
preserved.  For  we  afterwards  ascertained,  the  white  foreigners  had  been 
sent  to  Oung-pen-la,  for  the  express  purpose  of  sacrificing  them ;  and  that 
he  himself  intended  witnessing  the  horrid  scene.  We  had  frequently  heard 
of  his  intended  arrival  at  Oung-pen-la ;  but  we  had  no  idea  of  his  diabolical 
purposes.  He  had  raised  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  (a  tenth  part  of 
whose  advance  pay  was  found  iti  his  house,)  and  expected  to  march  against 
the  English  army  in  a  short  time,  when  he  was  suspected  of  high  treason, 
and  instantly  executed  without  the  least  examination.  Perhaps  no  death  in 
Ava  ever  produced  such  universal  rejoicings,  as  that  of  the  Pakan  woon. 
We  never,  to  this  day,  hear  his  name  mentioned,  but  with  an  epithet  of  re- 
proach or  hatred.  Another  brother  of  the  king  was  appointed  to  the  eom« 
mand  of  the  army  now  in  readiness,  but  with  no  very  sanguine  expectations 
of  success.  Some  weeks  after  the  departure  of  these  troops,  two  of  the 
woongyees  were  sent  down  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating.  But  not  being 
successful,  the  queen's  brother,  the  acting  king  of  the  country,  was  prevail- 
ed on  to  go.  Great  expectations  were  raised  in  consequence;  but  his  cow- 
ardice induced  him  to  encamp  his  detachinont  of  the  army  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  English,  and  even  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Burmese  army,  whose  head-quarters  wt-rc  then  at  Maloun.  Thus  he  effect- 
ed nothing,  though  reports  were  continually  reaching  us,  tliat  peace  was 
nearly  concluded. 

-  ''The  time  at  length  arrived  for  our  release  from  that  detested  place,  the 
Ounj>^-pen-la  prison.  A  messenger  from  our  friend,  the  governor  of  the 
north  gate  of  the  palace,  who  was  formerly  Kountr-tone  Myoo-tsa,  informed 
us  that  an  order  had  been  given,  the  evening  before,  in  the  palace,  for  Mr. 
Judson's  release.  On  the  same  evening  an  official  order  arrived;  and 
with  a  joyful  heart  I  set  about  preparing  for  our  departure  early  the  follow- 
ing morning.  But  an  unexpected  obstacle  occurred,  which  made  us  fear 
that  I  should  still  be  retained  as  a  prisoner.  The  avaricious  jailers,  unwil- 
ling to  lose  their  prey,  insisted,  that  as  my  name  was  not  included  in  the  or- 
der, I  should  not  go.  In  vain  I  urged  that  I  was  not  sent  there  as  a  prison- 
er, and  that  they  had  no  authority  over  me — they  still  determined  I  should 
not  go,  and  forbade  the  villagers  from  leuing  me  a  cart.  Mr.  Judson  was 
then  taken  out  of  prison,  and  brought  to  the  jailers'  house,  where,  by  prom- 
ises and  threatenings,  he  finally  gained  their  consent,  on  condition  that  we 
would  leave  the  remaining  part  of  our  provisions  we  had  recently  received 
from  Ava.  It  was  noon  h5?fore  we  were  allowed  to  depart.  When  we 
reached  Amarapura,  Mr.  Judson  was  obliged  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the 
jailer,  who  conducted  him  to  ihe  governor  of  the  city.  Having  made  all 
ncKTCSsary  inquiries,  the  governor  appointed  another  guard,  which  conveyed 
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Mf.  Judson  to  the  court-house  in  Ava,  to  which  place  he  arrived  sometime 
in  the  night.     I  took  my  own  course,  procured  a  boat,  and  reached  our  house 

before  dark.  .  i.     r 

**  My  first  object  the  next  morning,  was  to  go  id  search  of  your  brothefy 
and  I  had  the  mortification  to  meet  him  again  in  prison,  though  not  the 
death  prison.  I  went  immediately  to  my  old  friend,  the  governor  of  the  city, 
who  now  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  woongyee.  He  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Judson  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Burmese  camp,  to  act  as  translator  and  ioter^ 
preter ;  and  that  he  was  put  in  confinement  for  a  short  time  only,  till  hia  af- 
teirs  Were  settled.  Early  the  following  morning  I  went  to  this  officer 
again,  who  told  me  that  Mr.  Judson  had  that  moment  received  twenty  tic* 
ftls  from  government,  with  orders  to  go  immediately  on  board  a  boat  for 
Maloun,  and  that  he  had  given  him  permission  to  stop  a  few  moments  at  ths 
house,  it  being  on  his  way.  I  hastened  back  to  the  house,  where  Mr  Jvdson 
soon  arrived ;  but  was  allowed  to  remain  only  a  short  time,  while  I  could 
impare  food  and  clothing  for  future  use.  He  was  crowded  into  a  little  boat, 
where  he  had  not  room  sufficient  to  lie  down,  and  where  his  expoooie  to 
the  cold  damp  nights  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  which  had  nearly  ended 
all  his  sufienngs.  He  arrived  at  Maloun  on  the  third  day,  where,  ill  as  ks 
was,  he  was  obliged  to  enter  immediately  on  the  work  of  translating.  He 
remained  at  Maloun  six  weeks,  suffering  as  much  as  he  had  at  any  time  in 
prison,  excepting  he  was  not  in  irons,  nor  exposed  to  the  insults  of  those 
cruel  jailers. 

**  For  the  first  fortnight  after  his  departure,  my  anxiety  was  less  than  it 
had  been  at  any  time  previous,  since  the  commencement  of  our  difficulties. 
I  knew  the  Burmese  officers  at  the  camp  would  feel  the  value  of  Mr.  Jad- 
son's  services  too  much  to  allow  their  using  any  measures  threatening  his 
life.  I  thought  his  situation,  also,  would  be  much  more  comfortable  than  it 
really  was — hence  my  anxiety  was  less.  But  my  health,  which  had  never 
been  restored,  since  that  violent  attack  at  Oung-pen«la,  now  daily  declined, 
till  I  was  seized  with  the  spotted  fever,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors.  I 
knew  the  nature  of  the  fever  from  its  commencement ;  and  from  the  shat- 
tered state  of  my  constitution,  together  with  the  want  of  medical  atten- 
dants, I  concluded  it  must  be  fatal.  The  day  I  was  taken  with  the  fever,  a 
Burmese  nurse  came  and  offered  her  services  for  Maria.  This  circumstance 
filled  me  with  latitude  and  confidence  in  €rod ;  for  though  I  had  so  lonff 
and  so  constantly  made  eflforts  to  obtain  a  person  of  this  description,  I  haid 
never  been  able ;  when  at  the  very  time  1  most  needed  one,  and  without 
any  exertion,  a  voluntary  ofler  was  made.  My  fever  mged  violently,  and 
without  any  intermission.  1  began  to  think  of  settling  my  worldly  aflairs, 
and  of  committing  my  dear  little  Maria  to  the  care  of  a  Portuguese  woman, 
when  I  lost  my  reason,  and  was  insensible  to  all  around  me.  At  this  dread- 
ful period.  Dr.  Price  was  released  from  prison ;  and  hearing  of  my  illness, 
obtained  permission  to  come  and  see  me.  He  has  since  told  me  that  my 
situation  was  the  most  distressing  he  had  ever  witnessed,  and  that  he  did 
not  then  think  I  should  survive  many  hours.  My  hair  was  shaved,  my 
head  and  feet  covered  with  blisters,  and  Dr.  Price  ordered  the  Bengalee  ser- 
vant who  took  care  of  me,  to  endeavor  to  persuade  me  to  take  a  little  noar* 
ishment,  which  I  had  obstinately  refused  for  several  days.  One  of  the  first 
things  I  recollect  was,  seeing  this  faithful  servant  standing  by  me,  trying  to 
induce  me  to  take  a  little  wine  and  water.  1  was  in  fact  so  far  gone,  that 
the  Burmese  neighbors  who  had  come  in  to  see  me  expire,  said, '  She  is 
dead ;  and  if  the  king  of  angels  should  come  in,  he  could  not  recover  her.' 

"  The  fever,  I  afterwards  understood,  had  run  seventeen  days  when  the 
blisters  were  applied.     I  now  began  to  recover  slowly ;  but  it  was  more  than 
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a  mondi  after  this  before  I  had  strength  to  stand.  While  in  this  weak,  de* 
biliteted  state,  the  servant  who  had  followed  your  brother  to  the  Burmese 
camp,  came  in,  and  informed  me  that  his  master  had  arrived,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  the  conrt*house  in  town.  I  sent  off  a  Burman  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  government,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  in  what  way  Mr.  Judson 
was  to  be  disposed  of.  He  soon  returned  with  the  sad  intelligence,  that  he 
saw  Mr.  Judson  go  out  of  the  palace  yard,  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
Barmans,  who  conducted  him  to  one  of  the  prisons ;  and  that  it  was  reported 
in  town,  that  he  wbs  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Oung-pen-la  prison.  I  was  too 
weak  to  bear  ill  tidings  of  any  kind ;  but  a  shock  so  dreadful  as  this,  almost 
annihilated  me.  For  some  time,  I  could  hardly  breathe  ^  but  at  last  gained 
mfficient  composure  to  despatch  Moung  Ing  to  our  friend,  the  governor  of 
ihe  north  gate,  and  begged  him  to  make  one  more  effort  for  the  release  of 
Bfr.  Judson,  and  prevent  his  being  sent  back  to  the  country  prison,  where  I 
knew  he  must  suffer  much,  as  I  could  not  follow.  Moung  Ing  then  went  in 
search  of  Mr.  Judson ;  and  it  was  nearly  dark,  when  he  found  him  in  the 
interior  of  an  obscure  prison.  I  had  fcnt  food  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  be- 
ing unable  to  find  him,  the  bearer  had  returned  with  it,  which  added  another 
panff  to  my  distresses,  as  I  feared  he  was  already  sent  to  Oung-pen-la. 

•*If  I  ever  felt  the  value  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  I  did  at  this  time.  I 
could  not  rise  from  my  couch ;  I  could  make  no  eflbrt  to  secure  my  hus- 
band ;  I  could  only  plead  with  that  great  and  powerful  Being  who  has  said, 
*  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  hear,  and  thou  shalt  glorify 
me;'  and  who  made  me  at  this  time  feel  so  powerfully  this  promise,  that  I 
became  quite  composed,  feeling  assured  that  my  prayers  would  be  answered. 

«*  When  Mr.  Judson  was  sent  from  Maloun  to  Ava,  it  was  within  five 
minutes*  notice,  and  without  his  knowledge  of  the  cause.  On  his  way  up 
the  river,  he  accidentally  saw  the  coniinunicalion  made  to  government 
respecting  him,  which  was  simply  this  :  *  We  have  no  further  use  for  Yoo- 
datnan,  we  therefore  return  him  to  the  golden  city.'  On  arriving  at  the 
court-house,  there  happened  to  be  no  one  present  who  was  acquainted  with 
Mr.  J.  The  presiding  officer  inquired  from  what  place  he  had  been  sent  to 
Maloun.  He  was  answered  from  Onng-pen-la.  Let  him  then,  said  the  offi- 
cer, be  returned  thither — when  "he  was  delivered  to  a  guard  and  conducted 
to  the  place  above  mentioned,  there  to  remain  until  he  could  be  conveyed  to 
Oung-pen-la.  In  the  meantime  tlie  governor  of  the  north  gate  presented  a 
petition  to  the  high  court  of  the  empire,  offered  himself  as  Mr.  Judson's  se- 
curity, obtained  his  release,  and  took  him  to  his  house,  where  he  treated  him 
with  every  possible  kindness,  and  to  which  I  was  removed  as  soon  as  re- 
turning health  would  allow. 

•*  The  rapid  strides  of  the  English  army  towards  the  capital  at  this  time, 
threw  the  whole  town  into  the  greatest  stateof  alarm,  and  convinced  the  gov- 
ernment that  some  speedy  measures  must  be  taken  to  save  the  golden  city. 
They  had  hitherto  rejected  all  the  overtures  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  im- 
aginmg,  until  this  late  period,  that  they  could  in  some  way  or  other  drive  the 
English  from  the  country.  Mr.  Judson  and  Dr.  Price  were  daily  called  to  the 
eourt-house  and  consulted;  in  fact,  nothing  was  done  without  their  approba- 
tion. Two  English  officer?,  also,  who  lind  lately  been  brought  to  Ava  as 
prisoners,  were  continually  consulted,  and  their  good  offices  requested  in  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  the  British  general  to  make  peace  on  easier  terms.  It 
was  finally  concluded  that  Mr.  Judson  and  one  of  the  officers  above  mentioned, 
should  be  sent  immediately  to  the  English  camp,  in  order  to  negotiate. 
The  danger  attached  to  a  situation  so  responsible,  under  a  government  so 
fickle  as  the  Burmese,  induced  your  brother  to  use  every  means  possible  to 
prevent  his  being  sent.     Dr.  Price  was  not  only  willing,  but  desirous  oC 
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going ;  this  circumstance  Mr.  Judson  represented  to  the  members  of  gov* 
ernment,  and  begged  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  go,  as  Dr.  Price  could 
transact  the  business  equally  as  well  as  himself.  AAer  some  hesitation  and 
deliberation,  Dr.  Price  was  appointed  to  accompany  Dr.  Sandford,  one  of 
the  English  officers,  on  condition  that  Mr.  Judson  would  stand  security  for 
his  return ;  while  the  other  English  officer,  then  in  irons,  should  be  security 
for  Dr.  Sandford.  The  king  gave  them  a  hundred  ticals  each,  to  bear  their 
expenses,  (twenty-five  of  which  Dr.  Sandford  generously  sent  to  Mr.  €kniger, 
still  a  prisoner  at  Oung-pen-la,)  boats,  men,  and  a  Burmese  officer,  to  ac- 
company them,  though  he  ventured  no  farther  than  the  Burnmn  camp. 
Witn  the  most  anxious  solicitude  the  court  waited  the  arrival  of  the  mes- 
sengers, but  did  not  in  the  least  relax  in  their  exertions  to  fortify  the  city. 
Men  and  beasts  wore  at  work  night  and  day,  making  new  stockades  and 
strengthening  old  ones,  and  whatever  buildings  were  in  their  way  were  im- 
mediately torn  down.  Our  house,  w^ith  all  that  surrounded  it,  was  kveiled 
to  the  ground,  and  our  beautiful  little  compound  turned  into  a  road  and  a 
place  lor  the  erection  of  cannon.  All  articles  of  value  were  conveyed  oat 
of  town,  and  safely  deposited  in  some  other  place. 

*'  At  length  the  boat  in  which  the  ambassadors  had  been  sent  was  seen 
approaching  a  day  earlier  than  was  expected.  As  it  advanced  towards  the 
citY)  the  banks  were  lined  by  thousands,  anxiously  inquiring  their  success. 
But  no  answer  was  given — the  government  must  first  hear  the  news.  The 
milace  gates  were  crowded,  the  ofllcers  at  the  Tlowldau  were  seated,  when 
Dr.  Price  made  the  following  communication  :  *  The  general  and  commis- 
sioners will  make  no  alteration  in  their  terms,  except  the  hundred  lacks  (a 
lack  is  a  hundred  thousand)  of  rui)ees,  may  be  paid  at  four  difllerent  times. 
The  first  twenty-five  lacks  to  be  paid  within  12  days,  or  the  army  will  con- 
tinue their  march.'  In  addition  to  this,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  given  up 
immediately.  The  general  had  commissioned  Dr.  Price  to  demand  Mr. 
Judson  and  myself  and  little  Maria.  This  was  communicated  to  the  king, 
who  replied,  *  They  are  not  EniJ:lsh,  tliey  arc  my  people,  and  shall  not  go.* 
At  this  time  I  had  no  idea  that  we  should  ever  be  released  from  Ava.  The 
government  had  learned  the  value  of  your  brother's  services,  having  em- 
ployed him  the  last  three  months  ;  and  wc  both  concluded  they  would  never 
consent  to  our  departure.  The  foreigners  w^ere  again  called  to  a  consulta- 
tion, to  see  what  could  be  done.  Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  Judson  told  them  plain- 
ly that  the  English  would  never  make  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  those 
offered,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  go  down  again  without  the  money.  It 
was  then  proposed  that  a  third  part  of  the  first  sum  demanded  should  be 
sent  down  immediately.  Mr.  Judson  objected,  and  still  said  it  would  be 
useless.  Some  of  the  members  of  government  then  intimated  that  it  was 
probable  the  teachers  were  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  did  not  try  to 
make  them  take  a  smaller  sum  ;  and  also  threatened  if  they  did  not  make 
the  English  comply,  they  and  their  families  should  suffer. 

"  In  this  interval,  the  fears  of  the  government  were  considerably  allayed, 
by  the  offers  of  a  general,  by  name  Layar-tlioo-yah,  who  desired  to  make 
one  more  attempt  tb  conquer  the  English,  and  disperse  them.  He  assured 
the  king  and  government,  that  he  could  so  fortify  the  ancient  city  of  Pagan, 
as  to  make  it  impregnable ;  and  that  he  would  there  defeat  and  destroy  the 
English.  His  ofiers  were  heard,  ho  marched  to  Pagan  with  a  very  consi- 
derable force,  and  made  strong  the  fortifications.  But  the  English  took  the 
city  with  perfect  ease,  and  dispersed  the  Burmese  army,  while  the  general 
fled  to  Ava,  and  had  the  presumption  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
and  demand  new  troops.  The  king  being  enraged  that  he  had  ever  listened 
to  him  for  a  moment,  in  consequence  of  which  the  negotiation  had  been  de» 
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layedy  the  English  general  provoked,  and  tlio  troops  daily  advancing,  that 
he  ofdered  the  general  to  be  immediately  executed !  The  poor  fellow  was 
soon  harled  from  the  palace,  and  beat  all  the  way  to  the  C4>urt-house — when 
he  was  stripped  of  his  rich  apparel,  bound  with  cords,  and  made  to  kneel 
and  bow  towards  the  palace.  He  was  then  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioners,  who,  by  their  cruel  treatment,  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  be- 
fore they  reached  the  place  of  execution. 

**  The  king  caused  it  to  be  reported,  that  this  general  was  executed,  in 
consequence  of  disobeying  his  commands, '  not  to  fight  the  English,^ 

^  Dr.  Price  was  sent  off  the  same  night,  with  part  of  the  prisoners,  and 
with  instructions  to  persuade  the  general  to  take  six  lacks  instead  of  twenty- 
five.  He  returned  in  two  or  three  days  with  the  appalling  intelligence,  that 
the  English  general  was  very  angry,  refused  to  have  any  communication 
with  him,  and  was  now  witnin  a  few  days*  march  of  the  capital.  The 
queen  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  said  the  money  should  be  raised  immedi- 
ately, if  the  English  would  only  stop  their  march.  The  whole  palace  was 
in  motion,  gold  and  silver  vessels  were  melted  up,  the  king  and  queen  su- 
perintended the  weighing  of  a  part  of  it,  and  were  determined,  if  possible,  to 
save  their  city.  The  silver  was  ready  in  the  boats  by  the  next  evening ; 
but  they  had  so  little  confidence  in  the  English,  that  after  all  their  alarm, 
they  concluded  to  send  down  six  lacks  only,  with  the  assurance  that  if  the 
English  would  stop  where  they  then  were,  the  remainder  should  be  forth- 
coming immediately. 

"  The  government  now  did  not  even  ask  Mr.  Judson  whether  he  w^onld 
go  or  not ;  but  some  of  the  officers  took  him  by  the  arm,  as  he  was  walking 
in  the  street,  and  told  him  he  must  go  immediately  on  board  the  boat,  to 
accompany  two  Burmese  oiTicers,  a  woongyee  and  woondouk,  who  were 
going  down  to  make  peace.  Most  of  the  English  prisoners  were  sent  at  the 
same  time.  The  general  and  commissioners  would  not  receive  the  six 
lacks,  neither  would  they  stop  their  march  ;  but  promised.,  if  the  sum  com- 
plete reached  them  before  they  should  arrive  at  Ava,  they  would  make 
peace.  The  general  aL^o  commissioned  Mr.  Judson  to  collect  the  remaining 
foreigners,  of  whatever  country,  and  ask  the  question  before  the  Burmese 
government,  whether  they  wished  to  go  or  slay.  Those  who  expressed  a 
wish  to  go  should  be  delivered  up  immediately,  or  peace  would  not  be  made. 

"Mr.  Judson  reached  Ava  at  midnight;  had  all  the  foreigners  called  the 
next  morning,  and  the  (iiiestion  asked.  Some  of  the  members  of  govern- 
ment said  to  him,  *  You  will  not  leave  us — you  shall  become  a  great  man  if 
you  will  remain.'  He  then  secured  himself  from  the  odium  of  saying  that 
ne  wished  to  leave  the  service  of  his  majesty,  by  recurring  to  the  order  of 
Sir  Archibald,  that  whoever  wished  to  leave  Ava  should  be  given  up,  and 
that  I  had  expressed  a  wish  to  go,  so  that  he  of  course  must  follow.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  twenty-five  lacks  was  soon  collected ;  the  prisoners  at 
Oung-pen-la  were  all  released,  and  cither  sent  to  their  houses,  or  down  the 
river  to  the  English ;  and  in  two  days  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Judson 's  re- 
turn, we  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  good  natured  officer  who  had  so 
long  entertained  us  at  his  liou?>e,  and  who  now  accompanied  us  to  the  wa- 
ter side,  and  we  then  left  forever  the  banks  of  Ava. 

*'  It  was  on  a  cool,  moonlight  evening,  in  the  month  of  March,  that  with 
hearts  filled  with  gratitude  to  God,  and  overflowing  with  joy  at  our  pros- 
pects, we  passed  down  the  Irrawaddy,  surrounded  by  six  or  eight  golden 
boats,  and  accompanied  by  all  we  had  on  earth.  The  thought  that  we  had 
still  to  pass  the  Burman  camp,  would  sometimes  occur  to  damp  our  joy,  for 
we  feared  that  some  obstacle  might  there  arise  to  retard  our  progress.  Nor 
were  we  mistaken  in  our  conjectures.     We  reached  the  camp  about  mid- 
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nijrht,  whore  wc  were  detained  two  hours;  the  woongyee,  and  high  officer8» 
insisting  that  we  should  wait  at  the  camp,  while  Dr.  Price,  (who  did  not  re- 
turn to  Ava  with  your  brother,  but  remained  at  the  camp,)  should  go  on  witli 
the  money,  and  first  ascertain  whether  peace  would  be  made.  The  Bormese 
government  still  entertained  the  idea,  that  as  soon  as  the  English  had  re- 
ceived the  money  and  prisoners,  they  would  continue  their  march,  and  jti 
destroy  the  capital.  We  knew  not  but  that  some  circumstance  might  occur 
to  break  off  the  negotiations ;  Mr.  Judson,  therefore,  strenuously  insisted 
that  he  would  not  remain,  but  go  on  immediately.  The  officers  were  fintl- 
ly  prevailed  on  to  consent,  hoping  much  from  Mr.  Judson's  assistance  in 
making  peace. 

"  We  now,  for  the  first  time,  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  felt  that  we 
were  free,  and  no  longer  subject  to  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Burmese. 
And  with  what  sensations  of  delight,  on  the  next  morning,  did  I  behold  the 
masts  of  the  steam-boat,  the  sure  presage  of  being  within  the  bounds  of  civ- 
ilized life.  As  soon  as  our  boat  reached  the  shore.  Brigadier  A.  and  another 
officer  came  on  board,  congratulated  us  on  our  arrival,  and  invited  us  on 
board  the  steam-boat,  where  I  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  while  your 
brother  went  on  to  meet  the  general,  who,  with  a  detachment  of  the  army, 
had  encamped  at  Yandabo,a  few  miles  further  down  the  river.  Mr.  Judson 
returned  in  the  evening,  with  an  invitation  from  Sir  Archibald,  to  come  ifli- 
mediately  to  his  quarters,  where  I  was  the  next  morning  introduced,  and  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  general,  who  had  a  tent  pitched  for 
us  near  his  own— -took  us  to  his  own  table,  and  treated  us  with  the  kindness 
of  a  father,  rather  than  as  strangers  of  another  country. 

'*  We  feel  that  our  obligations  to  Gen.  Campbell  can  never  be  cancelled. 
Our  final  release  from  Ava,  and  our  recovering  all  the  property  that  had 
there  been  taken,  was  owing  entirely  to  his  efforts.  This  subsequent  hos- 
pitality, and  kind  attention  to  the  accommodations  for  our  passage  to  Ran- 
fifoon,  have  left  an  indelible  impression  on  our  minds,  which  can  never  be 
torgotten.  We  daily  received  the  congratulation  of  the  British  officers, 
whose  conduct  towards  us  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  Burmese. 
I  presume  to  say,  that  no  persons  on  earth  were  ever  happier  than  we  were 
during  the  fortnight  we  passed  at  the  English  camp.  For  several  days,  this 
^single  idea  wholly  occupied  my  mind,  that  we  were  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Burmese  government,  and  once  more  under  the  protection  of  tlie  English. 
Our  feelings  continually  dictated  expressions  like  these :  *  What  shaU  tM 
render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  towards  ks  !  * 

"  The  treaty  of  peace  was  soon  concluded,  signed  by  both  parties,  and  a 
termination  of  hostilities  publicly  declared.  We  left  Y  andabo,  after  a  fort- 
night's residence,  and  safely  reached  the  mission  house  in  Rangoon,  after 
an  absence  of  two  years  and  three  months. 

**  A  review  of  our  trip  to,  and  adventures  in  Ava,  often  excites  the  in- 
quiry. Why  were  we  permitted  to  go?  What  good  has  been  eflfected? 
Why  did  I  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  friends  in  Bengal,  and  remain  there 
till  the  war  was  concluded  ?  But  all  that  we  can  say,  is.  It  is  not  in  man 
that  waUceth  to  direct  his  Steps,  So  far  as  my  going  roundio  Rangoon,  at 
the  time  I  did,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  those  heavy  afflictions  upon  ue» 
I  can  only  state,  that  if  I  ever  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty  in  my  life,  it  was 
at  that  time ;  for  my  conscience  would  not  allow  me  any  peace,  when  I 
thought  of  sending  for  your  brother  to  come  to  Calcutta,  in  prospect  of  the 
approaching  war.     Our  Society  at  home  have  lost  no  proper^  in  conse* 

auence  of  our  difficulties ;  but  two  years  of  precious  time  have  been'  lost  !• 
le  mission,  unless  some  future  advantage  may  be  gained,  in  conseouenos 
of  the  severe  discipline  to  which  we  ourselves  have  been  subject.     We  aif 
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sometimes  induced  to  think,  that  the  lesson  wc  found  so  very  hard  to  learn, 
will  have  a  heneficial  efiect  through  our  lives ;  and  that  the  mission  may,  in 
the  end,  be  advanced  rather  than  retarded. 

**We  should  have  had  no  hesitation  about  remaining  in  Ava,  if  no  part 
of  the  Burmese  empire  had  been  ceded  to  the  British.  But  as  it  was,  we 
felt  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  exposure,  besides  the  missionary  field  being 
much  more  limited,  in  consequence  of  intoleration.  We  now  consider  our 
fiitnre  missionary  prospects  as  bright  indeed ;  and  our  only  anxiety  is,  to  be 
once  more  in  that  situation  where  our  time  will  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
he  instruction  of  the  heathen." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 
West  Africa, 

Ijalt  Carejr  aiid  Collin  Teage  received  under  the  patronage  of  the  Board.  Thty  go  to  AfrwMs 
EligracMM  ofUie  infant  colony.  Schools.  Conversion  of  a  Vey.  Kev.  Calvin  llolton  appoint- 
ed a  miMMMiarv.  Heath  ol  Mr.  Holton  and  Mr.  Force.  Negroes  rescued  from  slave  skipf. 
JoliB  Reinty.  Retam  of  Governor  Ashmun.  iir.  Carey  his  successor.  Mr  Carey's  dentb. 
Sketcb  of  hit  earlv  life.  Rev.  Benjamin  Skinner  sent  to  Alrica.  Stale  of  the  church  at  Mol- 
tovia  OB  ius  arrival.    Uii  death. 

In  1819,  Rer.  O.  B.  Brown  and  Mr.  William  Crane,  of  Washington, 
lecommended  two  colored  men — Lott  Carey  and  Collin  Teage,  of  Richmond, 
Va.«  to  the  patronage  of  the  board  as  missionaries  to  Africa.  They  were  re- 
ceived and  directed  to  spend  the  time  intervening  before  their  departure,  in 
study.  They  were  ordained  in  Jan.  1821,  and  with  their  wives,  and  Joseph 
Langford,  and  Hilary  Teage,  formed  into  a  church.  The  Richmond  African 
Bmp.  Miss.  Society,  of  which  Lott  Carey  had  for  many  years  been  Recording 
.Secretary,  appropriated  its  entire  funds,  about  $700,  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulating for  this  purposn  for  many  years,  to  their  outfit.  They  sailed  in 
the  Nautilus  on  the  2dd  of  January.  At  the  period  of  their  arrival,  the 
\  American  Colonization  Society,  by  which  they  had  been  received  as  emi- 
k  grants,  possessed  no  territory,  and  the  agents  who  wxnt  out  in  the  Nautilus 
I  to  purchase,  did  not  accomplish  their  negotiation  until  the  close  of  the  year. 
During  this  interval  Mr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Teage  resided  with  their  families 
at  Free  Town  in  Sierra  Leone.  Here  they  suffered  severe  sickness,  and 
Mrs.  Carey  died.  She  was  Mr.  C/s  second  wife,  a  sensible  woman  and  an 
exemplary  Christian,  and  her  death  was  eminently  peaceful. 

In  Jan.  1822,  they  removed  to  Monrovia,  and  Mr.  Carey  became  one  of 
the  most  judicious  and  energetic  members  of  the  emigrant  community.  He 
preached  to  a  considerable  congregation,  and  extended  his  labors  to  the  ad- 
jacent settlements.  In  1S23,  six  persons  were  baptized,  and  in  1825  nine 
others.  This  year  a  good  meeting  house  was  erected  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Carey,  and  was  dedicated  in  October. 

In  the  distressing  exigencies  to  which  the  infant  colony  was  subject  in 
consequence  of  sickness  and  scanty  supplies,  Mr.  Carey  took  pains  to  in- 
form himself  respecting  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  and  devoted  his  time 
almost  exclusively  to  the  sick,  and  his  slender  property  to  the  destitute.  By 
his  habits  of  accurate  observation,  his  experience,  and  the  knowledge  he  had 
i  gained  from  skilful  practitioners  who  occasionally  visited  the  Colony,  he 
^  became  a  good  physician.  In  1824,  the  ship  Cyrus  arrived  with  105  emi- 
f  grants,  in  good  health.  In  less  than  four  weeks  every  one  was  prostrated 
^   by  fever.     Mr.  Carey  was  their  only  physician,  and  almost  all  recovered. 
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These  services,  which  an  intelligent  eye  witness  pronounced  invalaable, 
were  then,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward,  rendered  without  hope  of  reward. 

A  Sunday  school  wan  established  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  mission. 
In  Hay,  1825,  a  day  school  was  begun  with  21  pupils,  and  in  June  contain- 
ed dSi — 19  of  whom  came  from  Grand  Cape  Mount^,  80  miles  north.  The 
society  in  Richmond  aided  in  the  support  of  this  school,  but  Mr.  Carey 
constantly  expended  from  his  own  private  resources  for  its  benefit.  He 
could  devote  but  three  hours  a  day  to  it,  yet  in  seven  weeks,  several  of  the 
children  could  read  the  Bible  intelligibly. 

At  this  period  the  church  had  increased  to  60  or  70  members,  a  few  of 
them  natives  from  the  interior.     One,  named  John,  from  Grand  Cape  Mount, 

S roved  a  valuable  helper,  by  the  good  influence  which  he  excited  there. 
[r.  Carey *s  account  of  this  man  is  as  follows.  **  He  received  his  impres- 
*^ions  about  three  years  ago  at  Sierre  Leone,  and  while  there,  he  got  the 
knowledge  of  his  letters.  After  about  three  months'  advantage  of  schooling, 
his  relations  called  him  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Grand  Cape  Mount,  where  he 
taow  lives.  He  however  took  along  with  him  a  spelling  book,  and  he  con« 
tinned  praying  and  trying  to  spell ;  and  providentially  one  of  the  men  be- 
longing to  our  settlement  went  on  a  trip  up  there  in  a  boat;  the  boat 
got  lost,  and  he  himself  carried  ashore  by  the  waves,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  this  native  man  John,  who  treated  him  with  a  great  deal  of  hospitality; 
and  all  he  charged  or  asked  him  for,  was  a  testament,  which  he  fortunately 
had  and  gave  him.  It  would  seem  in  the  course  of  events,  as  if  he  was 
sent  there  on  purpose  to  carry  the  word  of  God  to  this  man.  Since 
that  time,  which  wa.s  about  a  year  ago,  he  has  learnt  to  rend  the  Bible 
without  any  teacher  but  the  Spirit  of  God."  John  heard  of  the  Chris- 
tians at  Monrovia,  and  came  there  to  ask  for  instruction  and  baptism.  His 
relation  before  the  church,  without  boini^  asked  any  questions,  was  as  fol- 
lows. **  When  me  bin  Sd'  Lone — me  see  all  man  go  to  church  house — ^me 
go  too — me  be  very  Itad  man  loo.  Suppose  a  man  can  cus  (curse)  me — me 
can  cus  'im  too; — suppose  a  man  can  ti;Lrht  me — me  can  fight  *im  too.  Well, 
me  go  to  church  house — the  man  speak,  and  one  word  catch  my  heart — I 
go  to  my  home — my  heart  be  very  heavy  and  trouble  me  too — night  time 
come,  me  fear;  me  cani  ^o  to  my  bed  for  sleep,  my  heart  trouble  me  so— 
something  tell  me,  go,  pray  to  God ;  me  fall  down  to  pray:  no,  my  heart  be 

I  too  bad,  I  cant  pray — I  think  so — I  go  die  now — supix>se  I  die — I  go  to  hell 
me  be  very  bad  man — pass  all — pass  all  turror  (other)  man — God  be  an- 
gry with  me — soon  1  die.  Suppose  a  man  cus  me  this  time — me  cant  cus 
'im  no  more — suppose  man  lii:lil  ine — me  cant  fight  'im  no  more — all  the 
time  my  heart  trouble  me — all  day,  all  niirht — me  cant  sleep — by  and  by  my 
heart  grow  too  big  and  heavy — think,  loniL^lit  me  die — my  heart  so  big — 
rae  fall  down  this  time — nuw  me  can  pray — me  say,  Lord  have  mnssy — 
then  light  come  in  my  heart — m:ike  me  glad — make  me  light — make  me 
love  the  Son  of  God — make  me  love  every  lx)dy.'* 

In  1S2-5,  Rev.  Calvin  H<iltou  was  accepted  as  a  missionary  to  Africa.  He 
received  ordinalion  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  and  sailed  the  same  month 
in  an  emigrant  ship  from  Boston.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  upon  the 
coast,  the  passengers  were  seized  with  the  African  fever,  and  numbers  died ; 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Charles  L.  Force,  a  printer  sent  out  by  the  Americaa 
'  Colonization  Society.     Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  had  begun  printing  a 

•  Grand  Ca|>«  Mouni  is  in  ihc  cooniry  of  the  Veys.  Il  is  coin«iH«;red  more  h^allhy  ihan  ihccoASi 
f ®f  Afrirn  geiwr.illy.  The  \'ey%  ar*-  i»up«^nor  to  most  naiivc  inln-g.  *J  lic>  havtr  mHcle  mmimi  proj[- 
I'^B  Kiward  civilization,  an<l  an*  hhicI  lo  huve  a  wiiiini  lan^ua^e,  of  their  owu  mveolicni,  bjr  which 
l^y  commuuicate  with  each  other,  although  ihcy  have  no  books. 
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newspaper.     The  ihtrd  number  announced  his  death.     Mr.  Holton  eot^ 
with  great  zeal  into  his  work,  but  in  July  following  he  died. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  Mr.  Carey's  return  to  America,  on  boi 
the  Indian  Chief,  in  1826.  He  had  not  the  remotest  desire  to  return  to 
side,  but  it  was  a  cherished  wish  of  his  heart  to  spend  a  few  monthf 
America,  and  to  confer  with  the  friends  of  the  mission  in  Richmond  i 
some  other  places.  But  when  the  day  of  embarkation  arrived,  his  medi 
attendance  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  he  contented  himiielf  n 
writing  to  the  friends  whom  he  thought  to  have  seen  face  to  face. 

Between  October,  182f5,  and  April,  1826,  180  negroes  were  rescued  fi 
slave  ships,  by  the  efibrts  of  the  colonists. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Carey  closed  the  day  school  at  Monrovia,  in  order  to  est 
lish  one  at  Grand  Cape  Mount,  where  he  had  previously  labored  with  so 
success,  and  where  the  influence  of  John  had  done  much  to  prepare 
way  for  the  introduction  of  a  school.     Mr.  Carey  was  impelled  to  this  coo 
by  his  earnest  desire  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  salvation  among  the 
tives,  and  the  pecuniary  aid  which  he  received  from  America  was  not  tii 
cient  to  enable  him  to  maintain  both.     For  a  long  period  the  limited  fund 
the  Board  obliged  them  to  withhold  the  measure  of  aid  they  would  ire 
have  given,  and  the  money  which  was  sent  out  was  employed  by  Mr.  Cai 
not  to  compensate  himself,  but  to  meet  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  n 
sion.     But  he  had  given  himself  to  Africa,  and  he  never  thought  of  rd 
ing  his  exertions  because  of  a  deficiency  of  supplies.     When  he  had 
the  means  of  doing  what  he  would,  his  time,  mind,  and  property  were 
voted  to  doing  what  he  could.     Mr.  John  Revey,  a  pious  emiCTant,  was  ( 
ployed  to  teach  the  school  at  Grand  Cape  Mount."**"     His  ability  to  comn 
nicate  instruction  and  excite  the  minds  of  his  pupils  was  uncommon, 
continued  to  take  charge  of  it  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Carey,  when  he  i 
obliged,  for  the  want  of  helpers,  to  leave  it  and  return  to  Monrovia.     T 
was  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  the  school  was  regarded  with  great  intei 
by  the  neighboring  kings,  and  w^as  becoming  very  useful.     It  was  afterwa 
taught  by  a  Swiss  missionary. 

In  September,  1826,  Mr.  Carey  was  unanimously  elected  vice  agent 
the  Colony.  In  the  early  part  of  1828,  Mr.  Ashmun  was  advised  to 
turn  to  the  United  States,  as  the  only  probable  means  of  restoring  his  heal 
When  he  left  Liberia,  the  entire  government  of  the  Colony  devolved  on  1 
Carey.  Mr.  Ashmun  subsequently  remarked,  *'  I  was  enabled  to  arrai 
the  concerns  of  the  colony  with  Mr.  Carey,  even  to  the  minutest  particula 
and  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  that  his  administration  will  prove  sa 
factory  in  a  high  degree  to  the  Board,  and  advantageous  to  the  colony."  " 
his  death  bed,  Mr.  Ashmun  urged  that  Mr.  Carey  should  be  permanently  i 
pointed  to  conduct  the  aflairs  of  the  Colony,  expressing  perfect  conficfei 
in  his  integrity  and  ability  for  that  great  work." 

Mr.  Carey's  duties  as  governor  were  very  arduous,  and  it  is  interesti 
to  see  with  what  fidelity  he  sought  to  carry  out  the  plans  which  his  pre< 
cesser  had  begun,  and  how  in  every  transaction  he  recurred  to  his  (Mr.  Ai 
mun's)  principles  of  procedure.  Amidst  all  these  cares,— cares  not  to 
assumed  by  a  missionary  in  ordinary  circumstances,  but  which  the  pecul 
exigencies  of  the  Colony  forced  upon  him — he  never  forgot  that  he  w« 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  that  he  came  to  Africa  to  communicate  the  knc 

*  VVhPu  Mr.  Russworm  wan  appoin'ed  ffoveruor  of  the  Maryland  Ccilony,  in  1837,  Mr.  Ri 
•ccoropauicd  him  lo  Capo  Paimas,  where  he  became  CDlniiial  secretary.  He  organized  a  cbi 
there,  of  which  he  became  pastor,  and  has  succedcd,  after  encouDterinr  many  difficulUes,iB  m 
uiff  a  gw>d  meetini^-house  18  feel  by  26.  As  an  oflicer  of  goverumeut,  as  a  preacher  of  Uie  I 
pel,  and  as  a  nan,  bo  commands  the  respect  and  coulidettce  of  all  classes  and  denomiiialiN 
uo  coJoiues. 
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ledge  of  Christ.  He  still  watched  over  the  religious  interests  of  the  Colony, 
and  improved  every  opportunity  of  access  to  the  natives.  He  was  suddenly 
removed  by  death,  while  in  the'  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
circumstances  are  thus  related  by  Mr.  Gurley,  Agent  of  the  American  Col- 
onization Society.  "  The  factory  belonging  to  the  colony  at  Digby,  (a  few 
miles  north  of  Monrovia,)  had  been  robbed  by  the  natives ;  and  satisfaction 
being  demanded,  was  refused.  A  slave  trader  was  allowed  to  land  his  goods 
in  the  very  house  where  the  goods  of  the  colony  had  been  deposited,  and  a  let- 
ter of  remonstrance  and  warning,  directed  to  the  slave  dealer  by  Mr.  Carey, 
-was  actually  intercepted  and  destroyed  by  the  natives.  In  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, Mr.  Carey  considered  himself  solemnly  bound  to  assert  the  rights  and 
defend  the  property  of  the  colony.  He.  therefore  called  out  instantly  die 
military  of  the  settlements,  and  commenced  making  arrangements  to  compel 
the  natives  to  desist  from  their  injurious  and  unprovoked  infringements  upon 
the  territory  and  rights  of  the  colony.  On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  rlo- 
▼ember,  while  Mr.  Carey  and  several  others  were  engaged  in  making  car- 
tridges in  the  old  agency  house,  a  candle  appears  to  have  been  accidentally 
upset,  which  caught  some  loose  powder,  and  almost  instantaneously  reached 
me  entire  ammunition,  producing  an  explosion,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
•f  eight  persons.  Six  of  these  unfortunate  persons  survived  until  the  9th, 
and  Mr.  Carey  and  one  other  until  the  10th.*'  The  church  at  Monrovia 
eontained  at  the  time  of  his  death,  besides  exhorters,  two  ordained  preachers, 
John  Lewis,  and  Colston  M.  Waring. 

Lott  Carey  was  born  in  1780,  30  miles  below  Richmond,  Virginia.  His 
parents  were  slaves,  but  they  were  pious  people,  and  trained  up  this  only 
child  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  went 
to  Richmond  as  a  laborer  in  the  Shochoe  tobacco  warehouse.  He  had  be- 
come intemperate  and  profane,  and  for  three  years  after  entering  upon  his 
new  occupation,  "  waxed  worse  and  worse."  feut  the  impression  of  early 
parental  instruction,  combined  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  he 
occasionally  heard,  was  made  effectual  by  the  Omnipotent  Spirit  to  his  con- 
Tiction  and  conversion.  Of  the  blasphemer  it  was  now  said,  "  behold,  he 
pmyeth."  He  joined  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Richmond,  in  1807.  About 
this  time  a  discourse  which  he  heard  on  the  conversation  of  our  Savior 
with  Nicodemus,  interested  him  so  much,  that  he  resolved  to  learn  to  read, 
that  he  might  read  that  chapter.  He  bought  a  New  Testament  and  took 
his  first  lesson  in  the  alphabet  in  the  3d  chapter  of  John,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  able  to  read  it.  He  learned  to  write  as  readily.  So  strong  was  his 
love  of  books,  that  all  his  spare  time  in  the  warehouse  was  devoted  to  read- 
ing. The  progress  of  his  mind  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  a  gen- 
tleman one  day  taking  up  a  book  which  Carey  had  just  laid  down,  found  it 
to  be  "  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations." 

He  was  eminently  trust-worthy  and  diligent,  and  possessed  excellent 
judgment.  A  person  who  knew  him  well,  says  that  the  real  value  of  his 
labors  in  the  warehouse,  could  be  estimated  by  no  one  but  a  dealer  in  to- 
bacco. "  Notwithstanding  the  hundreds  of  hogsheads  which  were  commit- 
ted to  his  charge,  he  could  produce  any  one  the  instant  it  was  called  for,  and 
the  shipments  were  made  with  a  promptness  and  correctness  such  as  no 
person,  white  or  black,  has  equalled  in  the  same  situation."  For  these  ser- 
vices, he  was  frequently  rewarded  by  the  merchant  with  a  $5  note,  and  al- 
bwed  to  sell  small  parcels  of  waste  tobacco  for  his  own  benefit.  In  1813, 
he  had  accumulated  a  considerable  sum,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  em- 
(»loyers,  whom  he  had  so  faithfully  served,  he  purchased  his  own  freedom 
Indi  that  of  his  two  children.  His  wife  had  previously  died.  He  received 
thenceforward  a  salary,  which  the  year  before  ho  left  the  warehouse,  was 
1800. 
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From  the  period  of  Mr.  Carey's  conversion,  he  had  been  a  warm-hearfed 
Christian,  and  greatly  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  others ;  and  had  often 
spoken  and  prayed  in  meetings  in  an  edifying  manner.  In  1815  he  was 
instrumental  of  exciting  among  his  colored  friends  a  strong  interest  in  be- 
half of  Africa.  This  state  of  feeling  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Rich- 
mond African  Missionary  Society.  The  information  communicated  to  the 
churches  through  the  Convention  awakened  in  his  and  many  other  hearts 
a  deep  sympathy  for  the  heathen.  He  began  to  feel  pressed  with  the  coo- 
yiction  that  he  ought  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  in  wretched  Africa.  But 
he  was  well  settled,  he  owned  a  good  farm,  and  a  pleasant  dwelling  which 
cost  him  $1500;  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  employers,  and  the  al- 
most unbounded  aflfection  of  the  people  of  his  own  color,  around  him.  The 
conflict  in  his  bosom  was  strong ;  but  love  to  Christ,  and  pity  for  the  land 
of  his  forefathers,  prevailed.  His  employers  offered  him  a  salary  of  SlOOOi 
but  he  refused  to  stay.  The  perusal  of  the  journal  of  Messrs.  Mills  and 
Burgess,  written  during  their  visit  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  confirmed  his  res- 
olution, and  he  and  Collin  Teage  pledged  themselves  to  go  out  as  mission- 
aries. 

The  biographer  of  Carey  says  that  his  farewell  sermon,  preached  in  Rich- 
mond, was  well  arranged  throughout,  clear  of  the  senseless  rant  too  commoo 
among  uneducated  colored  preachers,  and  delivered  with  great  dignity  and 
pathos.  A  minister  of  distinction  in  the  Presbyterian  church*  said*  *^  A  ser- 
mon which  I  heard  from  Mr.  Carey  shortly  before  he  sailed  for  Africa,  was  , 
the  best  extemporaneous  discourse  I  ever  heard ;  it  contained  more  original 
and  impressive  thoughts,  some  of  which  are  distinct  in  my  memory  and 
never  can  be  forgotten." 

Arrived  in  Africa,  he  encountered  difHculties  which  would  have  discoaraff- 
ed  common  minds.  The  following  tribute  to  the  energy  and  wisdom  whidi 
characterized  his  conduct  at  this  juncture,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  agent  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  *'  On  his  arrival  in  Africa,  he  saw  before  him 
a  wide  and  interesting  field,  demanding  various  and  energetic  talents  and  the 
most  devoted  piety.  This  intellectual  ability,  firmness  of  purpose,  unbend- 
ing integrity,  correct  judgment,  and  disinterested  benevolence,  soon  placed 
him  in  a  conspicuous  station,  and  gave  him  wide  and  commanding  influence. 
Though  naturally  diflident  and  retiring,  his  worth  was  too  evident  to  allow 
of  his  continuance  in  obscurity.  It  is  well  known  that  great  diflficulties  were 
encountered,  in  founding  a  settlement  at  Cape  Montserado.  So  appalling 
were  the  circumstances  of  the  first  settlers,  that  soon  after  they  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Cape,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  remove  to  Sierra  Le- 
one. The  resolution  of  Mr.  Carey  w^as  not  to  be  shaken ;  he  determined  to 
stay,  and  his  decision  had  great  efiect  in  persuading  others  to  imitate  his 
example.  During  the  war  with  the  native  tribes,  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1826,  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  bravest  of  men,  and  lent  his  well  direct- 
ed and  vigorous  support  to  the  measures  of  Mr.  Ashmun  during  that  mem^ 
rable  defence  of  the  colony.  It  was  to  him  that  Mr.  A.  was  principally  in- 
debted for  assistance  in  rallying  the  broken  forces  of  the  colony,  at  a  moment 
when  1500  of  the  exasperated  natives  were  rushing  on  to  exterminate  ths 
settlement.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  conipares  the  little  exposed  company 
on  Cape  Montserado  at  that  time,  to  the  Jews,  who  in  rebuilding  their  city, 
*  grasped  a  weapon  in  one  hand,  while  they  labored  with  the  other;'  but 
adds,  emphatically,  *  there  never  has  been  an  hour,  or  a  minute,  no,  not  ^vea 
when  the  balls  were  flying  around  my  head,  when  I  could  wish  mya 
again  in  America.' "  In  one  instance,  when  under  the  pressure  of  comi 
cated  difliculties,  his  conduct  appeared  to  be  of  a  censurable  character.  But 
is  known  from  a  credible  source,  that  Mr.  Carey  ever  spoke  of  the  tram 
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tion  as  one  in  which  he  had  been  actuated  by  principle.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  presumed  that  this  is  one  of  thciee  cases  of  which  a  correct  judgment 
cannot  be  formed  without  a  minute  acquaintance  with  all  the  circumstances. 
"He  was  one  of  those,"  says  the  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety,"  who  appeared  at  that  time  to  have  lost  confidence  in  the  Society,  and 
who  ventured  to  throw  off  those  restraints  of  authority,  which,  though  severe, 
were  deemed  absolutely  necessary  for  the  general  safety  of  the  settlers.  In 
the  ninth  chapter  of  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Ashmun,  we  have  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  spirit  of  insubordination,  which 
finally  resulted  in  an  abduction,  by  a  few  individuals,  of  a  portion  of  the 
public  stores,  in  open  violation  of  the  laws.  Mr.  Carey  had  no  small  influ- 
ence and  share  in  this  seditious  procecdin^r.  In  communicating  the  account 
of  this  disturbance  to  the  Board,  Mr.  Ashmun  remarks,  *  The  services  ren- 
dered by  Lott  Carey  in  the  colony,  who  has,  with  very  few  (and  those  recent) 
exceptions,  done  honor  to  the  selection  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
under  whose  auspices  he  was  sent  out  to  Africa,  entitle  his  agency  in  this 
afiair  to  the  most  indulgent  construction  it  will  bear.  The  hand  which  re- 
cords the  lawless  transaction,  would  long  since  have  been  cold  in  the  grave, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unwearied  and  painful  attentions  of  this  individual, 
rendered  at  all  hours,  of  every  description,  and  continued  for  several 
months.' " 

His  biographer  adds,  "  The  mutinous  proceedings  to  which  allusion  is 
here  made,  were  the  result  of  peculiarly  critical  circumstances.  He  was 
compelled,  to  some  extent,  to  act  the  part  of  a  mediator  between  the  exas- 
perated colonists,  who  considered  themselves  injured,  and  Mr.  Ashmun  the 
gOTemor.  While  for  the  moment  he  nnght  scorn  to  act  injudiciously,  he 
possessed  too  much  noble  and  generous  feeling  to  be  guilty  of  a  dishonora- 
ble act."  "  He  had  given  ample  proof,  as  Mr.  Ashmun  declared,  that  he 
cherished  the  most  ardent  devotion  to  the  colony,  and  would  sooner  have 
sacrificed  life  itself  than  jeopardize  its  interests."^ 

"  As  soon  as  Mr.  Ashmun  had  issued  a  circular,  addressed  to  the  colonists, 
Lott  Carey  came  forward  and  gave  his  pledge  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  au- 
thority of  the  Agent,  and  the  majesty  of  the  laws." 

That  he  was  not  in  the  least  degree  alienated  from  the  true  interests  of 
the  colony,  is  proved  by  his  entering  "  most  cordially  into  the  views  of  the 
agent,  in  the  establishment  in  1824,  of  a  new  form  of  government.  He  readily 
comprehended  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  organized,  and  entirely  ap- 
proved of  them." 
In  1830,  Rev.  Benjamin  Skinner  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  Africa. 
VI  He  was  ordained  at  Kichmond,  Va.,  on  the  4lh  of  October,  and  sailed,  with 
his  wife,  on  the  27th.     They  arrived  in  December. 

The  church,  which  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Carey's  death  contained  100  mem- 
bers, now  numbered  200.  The  Sabbath  after  Mr.  Skinner's  arrival,  six 
Were  baptized ;  one  of  them  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Carey.  The  church  was 
at  this  time,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Waring,  assisted  by  Mr.  Teage, 
who  went  to  Sierra  Leone  during  some  of  the  early  troubles  in  the  colony,  but 
had  returned  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Carey. 

It  is  an  interesting  consideration,  and  calculated  to  strengthen  the  faith  of 
Ihe  friends  of  missions,  that  when  human  instrumentality  is  removed  by  death, 
•  W  Or  paralyzed  by  the  want  of  pecuniary  means,  God  is  able  to  interpose,  and 
e«^  often  does,  to  carry  on  his  own  work  with  divine  energy.  By  the  death  of 
xwdkikr.  Carey  the  infant  churches  and  the  schools  at  Liberia  were  deprived  of 
ap^  %eir  most  devoted  and  efficient  friend.  But  the  Head  of  the  church  did  not 
ioiirorsake  them.  Notwithstanding  the  abridgment  of  their  privileges,  the  col- 
isac*  Ony  was  blessed  with  an  extensive  revival  of  religion.     It  commenced  in 
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Monrovia,  and  extended  to  Caldwell,  and  to  Carey  Town,  where  the  con- 
verts among  the  re-captured  negroes  were  numerous.  Here  the  TCTival 
continued  until  1832,  and  the  conduct  of  the  christianized  natives,  ninety  one 
in  number,  was  eminently  exemplary.  They  built  themselves  a  small 
house,  in  which  they  worshipped  God  on  the  Sabbath  and  twice  on  week 
days. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Skinner's  arrival  he  was  seized  with  the  fever.  His 
wife  and  both  his  children  sickened  and  died.  He  had  begun  to  recover, 
but  this  heavy  affliction,  by  which  he  was  bereaved  at  once  of  his  whole 
family,  produced  an  unfavorable  effect.  He  remained  for  some  time  in  a 
feeble  state,  and  in  July,  1831,  embarked  for  the  United  States,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  restored  by  the  voyage.  He  became,  as  was  supposed, 
convalescent,  but  suddenly  failed,  and  died  twenty  days  from  port. 

The  prospect  of  w^hite  men  living  in  the  colony  had  become  so  precari- 
ous, that  the  Board  felt  constrained  to  seek  for  colored  persons  of  suitaUe 
character,  to  go  out  as  missionaries.  Inquiries  were  made  extensively 
through  the  country,  but  none  were  to  be  found,  and  for  three  years  no 
missionaries  were  sent  out  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  had  fallen. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 
Home  proceedings.    Biirmahy  continued  [from  page  439.] 

Charter.  Seal  of  the  Board  iransfcrrod.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  return  to  Rangoon.  Removo  to  An-  j 
herst.  Mr.  Judson  accompanies  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  Ava.  Death  of  Mrs.  Jndaon.  Sketch  of  ber  1 
character.  Kev.  G.  D  Boardman  and  wife  sail  for  Calcutta.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  arrive  el  An* 
herst.  Schools  revived.  Death  of  MoungSliwa-|[nong^.  Dr.  Price  at  Ava.  His  death.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boardman  assienied  to  Maulmain.  Descnntinn  of  the  place.  Depredations  of  robben. 
Mr.  Judson  and  Mr.  anoMrs.  Wade  remove  to  Maulmain.  Death  of  Mah  Manila.  QirHt 
school.    Mee  Shway-ee.    Arrangeuients  of  the  mission. 

After  the  organization  of  Columhian  College  in  Washington,  in  1822,  Dr, 
Staughton,  its  President,  heing  also  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
the  meetings  of  the  Board  were  ordinarily  held  in  that  city. 

At  the  Triennial  meeting  of  the  Convention  in  1823,  the  charter,  which 
had  heen  obtained  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  1821,  was 
adopted.*  j 

In  1824,  the  Board  and  many  of  the  friends  of  missions  feh  that  a  peri-  ] 
od  had  arrived  which  called  for  a  new  arrangement  of  its  concerns.  The 
novelty  of  the  enterprise  had  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  interest  of  the  j 
churches  had  in  a  degree  subsided.  The  operations  of  the  Board  had  be- 
come embarrassed  by  the  pecuniary  difiiculties  of  Columbian  College,  and  i 
the  time  and  efforts  of  the  Secretary  and  the  General  Agent  were  necessa-  | 
rily  too  much  absorbed  by  its  affairs,  to  admit  of  their  bestowing  requisite 
attention  upon  the  missions. 

The  following   resolutions  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
Washington,  Sept.  27. 

"  Whereas  the  various  and  multiplied  concerns  of  the  Convention  render  !■ 
it  desirable,  that  in  concurrence  with  the  Board  ordinarily  acting  in  this  [^ 
place,  the  labors  and  counsel  of  our  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  country  be  1^ 
brought  into  more  immediate  and  constant  operation;  and  as  a  very  coo- J ^ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  Asiatic  trade  of  this  nation  is  carried  on  through  |*^ 
Boston  and  Salem,  whereby  the  greatest  facilities  are  ajflforded  for  regular 

*Appen(fiz  C. 
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and  constant  communication,  with  our  missionaries  in  the  East — therefore, 

1.  McMolved^  That  that  the  Standing  Committee  in  and  about  Boston,  be 
authorized  and  requested  to  take  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Bur« 
man  missions — take  all  the  necessary  measures  for  supplying  that  region 
with  missionaries,  and  after  their  examination  report  them  to  the  Board, 
that  they  may  be  regularly  appointed — report  to  the  Board  wherever  in  their 
opinion  it  may  be  expedient  and  proper  to  commence  any  other  Asiatic  or 
ather  foreign  mission — and,  annually,  or  oftcner  if  necessary,  report  to  the 
Board  the  probable  amount  of  funds  needed  for  the  missions  under  the  direction 
of  the  said  Committee,  that  the  same  may  be  appropriated  accordingly. 

2.  lUsolved,  That  said  Committee  be  authorized  and  requested  to  appoint 
and  employ  such  agent  or  agents,  as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  obtaining  funds  and  performing  such  other  services  as  they 
shall  direct  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  missions ;  and  also  to  promote  all  the 
objects  of  the  Convention,  as  opportunities  may  ofier. 

3.  Resolved^  That  said  Committee  be  requested  to  nominate  to  this  Board 
a  suitable  person  in  their  vicinity,  to  be  appointed  Assistant  Corresponding 
Secretary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  conduct  the  correspondence  relative  to 
foreign  missions,  particularly  Asiatic,  and  to  communicate  from  time  to 
time  their  condition  and  prospects  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

4.  Resolved,  That  all  monies  collected  from  foreign  missions,  and  all 
other  monies  that  may  ()e  appropriated  by  this  Board  for  that  object,  shall 
be  placed,  by  regular  appropriation  of  the  Board,  at  the  disposal  of  said 
Committee,  to  be  drawn  by  them  and  applied  as  occasion  may  require." 

It  was  also  *^  resolved  that  the  Standing  Committee  in  and  about  Boston^ 
be  requested  to  nominate  a  suitable  person  in  their  vicinity,  to  be  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  Convention." 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions,  the  Rev.  Lucius  Bolles,  of  Salem, 
was  chosen  Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  the  Hon.  Heman  Lin* 
coin  of  Boston,  Treasurer.  In  1826,  Dr.  Bolles  was  appointed  sole  Secre- 
tary, and  requested  to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice. A  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Board  to  the  Baptist  church  in  Salem, 
requesting  their  relinquishment  of  his  services,  which  being  granted,  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment.  The  same  year  the  seat  of  the  Board  was  removed 
to  Boston. 

The  support  of  the  Secretary  is  in  part  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
permanent  fund  contributed  from  several  sources,  of  which  S5000  was  be- 
queathed in  1822  by  Mr.  John  Withinglon,  a  member  of  the  Oliver  street 
church  in  New  York,*  and  which  has  since  been  enlarged  by  a  donation  of 
$5,500  from  the  Rev.  Jesse  Mercer,  of  Washington,  Georgia. 

BuRMAH. — In  March,  1826,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  returned  to  Bangoon. 
They  found  that  several  of  their  native  friends  were  dead,  and  most  of  the 
others  widely  dispersed.  Moung  Shwa-ba  had  remained  in  the  mission 
house  during  the  war ;  Moung  Ing  had  been  with  Mrs.  Judson  at  Ava. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  Mr.  J.  left  Kangoon,  in  company  with  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
the  English  Commissioner,  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritories ceded  to  the  British  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  They  fixed  upon 
a  site,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Salwen,  near  its  mouth,  for  a  town,  to  be 
called  Amherst,  in  honor  of  the  Governor  General  of  India.  The  60th 
chapter  of  Isaiah  was  read,  and  prayer  offered  by  Mr.  Judson,  previous  to 
hoisting  the  British  flag,  and  other  ceremonies,  signalizing  the  occupation 
of  the  spot  as  the  scat  of  government. 

At  the  close  of  the  month,  Mr.  J.  returned  to  Rangoon,  for  the  purpose  of 

*  Mi.  WiUiioi^ou  also  bequeathed  J^dOOO  to  Coluonbiao  College 
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removing  his  fomily  to  Amherst.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Crawfurd  bein; 
appointed  to  ncgoliale  a  supplementary  treaty  with  the  court  of  Ava,  pro- 
posed lo  Mr.  Judson  to  accompany  him,  pledging  himaelf,  in  case  he  would 
do  ao,  lo  use  his  influence  for  tlie  insertion  of  an  article  in  the  treaty,  Iktot- 
able  to  religious  toleration  in  the  provinces  not  ceded  to  the  English. 

This  object,  so  long  and  so  cariiesily  desired,  was  not  to  be  relinquished 
now  that  it  appeared  within  reach.  Mr.  J.  brought  his  family  to  Ambenl 
in  June,  that  the  station  might  be  commenced,  and  a  rallying  point  furnished 
for  the  Christian  natives.  Mrs.  J.  was  soon  comfortably  established  in  a 
house  belonging  to  Captain  Fenwick,  the  Civil  Superintendent  of  the  place, 
which  he  vacated  for  her  accommodation.  Mr.  J.  returned  immediately  to 
Rangooji,  ready  to  Jain  the  embassy  on  the  arrival  of  6nal  orders  from  Ben> 
gal- 
He  cxpeclcd  to  he  nlmenl  about  three  months ;  and  so  short  a  aeporation 
seemed  but  a  slight  privation  lo  tliose  who  had  endured  so  many  severer 
trials.  But  the  business  of  the 
embassy  was  not  accoraplithed 
so  soon  as  was  anticipated,  and 
before  Mr.  Judson  returned,  Mti. ' 
J.  was  attacked  with  a  fever, 
which  in  a  few  days  tertoiaatel 
her  invaluable  life. 

On  his  return  to  Ambent, 
Mr.  Judson  wrote  thus  lo  Mis. 
Hasselline :  "  Amherst,  Febraft- 
ry  4,  IS27.  Amid  the  desola- 
tion that  death  has  made,  1  taks 
up  my  pen  once  more  to  address 
the  mother  of  my  beloved  Ann. 
I  am  silting  in  the  house  she  built 
— in  the  room  where  she  breathed 
her  last — and  at  a  window  from 
tvliich  I  see  the  tree  that  stands 
at  the  head  of  her  grave,  and  the 
lop  of  the  'small  rude  fence' 
which  they  have  put  up  '  to  pro- 
icci   it  from    incautious    intm- 


"  The   doctor  wl; 
only  information  I 


die  alone, 


;endod  her  has  i 
obtain,  is  such 
*  that  her  head 
Ltlc.  She 
ig,  and  thi 
id  leave  my  little  one;  but 


ind  she  said  but  li 


k'cd  to  another  station,  and  the 
c  native  Christians  are  able  to 
much  affected  during  her  last 
complained  thu»,  'The  teacher 
s  are  long  in  coming:  I  must 
the  will  of  God,  1  acquiesra 


vill.  I  am  not  afraid  of  death,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
bear  these  pnins.  Tell  the  teacher  that  the  disease  was  most  violent,  and  I 
could  not  write;  Cell  him  how  t  siilTered  and  died;  tell  him  all  that  yon 
sec ;  and  take  care  of  the  house  and  things  until  he  returns.'  When  sh« 
was  unable  to  notice  any  thing  else,  she  would  still  call  the  child  to  her, 
and  charge  the  nurse  to  be  kind  lo  it,  and  indulge  it  in  every  ihing,  until  its 
father  should  return.  The  last  day  or  two,  she  lay  almost  senaelesa, 
motionless,  on  one  side — her  head  reclining  on  her  arm — her  eyes  closed —  i 
and  al  8  in  the  evening,  with  one  exclamation  of  distress  in  the  Burman  ft 
language,  she  ceased  to  breathe. 
"  February  7.     I  have  been  on  a  visit  to  the  physician  who  alleaded  hei  | 
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in  her  illness.  He  has  the  character  of  a  kind,  attentive;,  dnd  skilful  practi-' 
tioner;  and  his  communications  to  me  have  been  rather  consoling.  I  am 
now  convinced  that  every  thing  possible  was  done ;  and  that  had  I  been 
present  myself,  I  could  not  have  essentially  contributed  to  avert  the  fatal  let' 
mination  of  the  disease.  The  doctor  was  with  her  twice  a  day,  and  fre- 
quently spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  by  her  side.  He  says,  that  from 
the  first  attack  of  thcjever,  she  was  persuaded  she  should  not  recover;  but 
that  her  mind  was  unifonnly  tranquil  and  happy  in  the  prospect  of  death. 
She  only  expressed  occasional  regret  at  leaving  her  child,  the  native  Chris- 
tians, and  the  schools,  before  her  husband,  or  another  missionary  family, 
could  arrive.  The  last  two  days  she  was  free  from  pain.  On  her  attention 
being  roused  by  reiterated  questions,  she  replied,  '  1  feel  quite  well,  only 
very  weak.'     These  were  her  last  words. 

•*The  doctor  is  decidedly  of  opitjioii  that  the  fatal  termination  of  the  fever 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  loouliiies  of  the  new  settlement,  but  chiefly  to  the 
Mreakness  of  her  constitution,  occasioned  by  severe  privations,  and  long  pro- 
tracted sufferings,  which  she  endured  at  Ava.  Oh,  with  what  meekness, 
patience,  magnanimity,  and  Christian  fortitude,  she  bore  those  sufierings! 
And  can  I  wish  they  had  been  less  ?  Can  I  sacrilegiously  wish  to  rob  her 
crown  of  a  single  gem  ?  Much  she  saw  and  siitfered  of  the  evil  of  this  evil 
world ;  and  eminently  was  she  qualified  to  relish  and  enjoy  the  pure  and 
holy  rest  into  which  she  has  entered.  True,  she  has  been  taken  from  a 
sphere  in  which  she  was  singularly  (pialified,  by  her  natural  disposition,  her 
winning  manners,  her  devoted  zeal,  and  her  (M^rfect  acquaintance  with  the 
language,  to  be  extensively  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  Christ;  true,  she  has 
been  torn  from  her  husband's  bleeding  hi  art,  and  from  her  darling  babe; 
but  infinite  wisdom  and  love  have  presided,  as  ever,  in  this  most  afflicting 
dispensation.  Faith  deciders  that  it  is  all  right;  and  the  decision  of  faith, 
eternity  will  soon  confirm.'' 

Mrs.  Judson  sustained  so  important  a  part  in  the  arduous  work  of  com- 
mencing the  mission  in  Jiurinali,  and  shared  so  deeply  in  its  trials,  that  the 
sketch  of  her  character,  drawn  by  her  biographer,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
history  of  American  liaptist  .Missions. 

•'Her  habitual  piety  was  the  umsi  lovely  and  important  trait.  It  was  not 
an  ofTicial  devotion  assumed  on  particular  occasions.  It  was  not  a  flame 
which  blazed  up  brightly  at  rare  and  uncertain  intervals.  She  was,  every 
where  and  at  all  times,  the  Christian  arnl  the  missionary.  She  walked  with 
Goil.  Her  secret  journals,  in  which  she  recorded  her  thoughts,  with  no 
witness  but  the  Searcher  of  hearts ;  her  most  private  letters,  in  which  she 
poured  out. her  feelin«rs  without  reserve,  are  marked  by  even  more  of  fervent 
and  humble  piety  than  her  public  writinij^s.  Keli^^ion  was  the  chosen  theme 
of  her  conversation  ;  and  it  is  known  that  she  spent  much  time  in  secret  de- 
votion. The  hopes  of  reli<:ion  supported  her  in  her  appalling  sufferings; 
and  the  love  of  Christ  constrained  her  to  persevere  unto  death  in  her  efforts 
to  lead  the  poor  wanderers  of  Burmah  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their 

eouls. 

"Her  unwearied   persev(»rance  is  another  characteristic.     Something  of 

this  may  be  attributed  to  her  natural  temperament ;    but  it  is  mainly  to  be 

ascribed  to  the  ardor  of  her  desire  for  the  salvation  of  men.     We  have  seen 

''  her  amid  perplexities,  disease  and  danger,  pressing  steadily  onward  towards 

:  the  great  object  to  which  her  life  was  devoted.     The  state  of  her  health  re- 

'  peatedly  forced  her  away  from  the  scene  of  her  labors ;    but  she  returned 

the  moment  that  her  recruited  strength  would  permit.     The  tumults  of  war, 

^nd  the  exasperated  barbarity  of  the  government,  subjected  her  and  her  as- 

C»ociates  to  suifcrings  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  raddern  missions.     But, 
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80  soon  as  peace  returned,  instead  of  flying  from  a  country  where  she  had 
endured  so  much,  and  where  her  benevolent  toils  had  been  so  cruelly  re- 
quited, her  first  thoughts  were  directed  to  the  re-establishraent  of  the  mis- 

"  In  her  manners  there  was  much  unaffected  dignity :    but  she  was  afllk- 
ble;    and  there  was  an  attractive  grace  in  her  conversation,  resulting  from 
the  uniun  of  mental  strength  with  feminine  affections.     Her  dispositions 
were  kind,  and  her  benevolence  warm,  active,  and  unwearied.     Her  consti- 
tutional temperament  was  ardent,  and  may  sometimes  have  had  loo  much 
influence  over  her  feelings.     The  important  and  sorrowful  scenes  through 
which  she  passed,  calling  for  decision,  activity,  energy,  and  fortitude,  were 
less  favorable  than  the  sheltered  and  quiet  retirement  of  domestic  life,  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  softer  and  the  gentler  qualities ;    and  their  effect  may 
have  been  perceptible  in  her  character.     But  a  woman,  placed  in  her  situa- 
tion, and  tasked  with  her  duties,  is  not  to  be  judged  by  any  ordinary  stan- 
dard.    We  appeal,  with  confidence  to  the  course  of  her  life,  to  her  journals 
and  letters,  and  to  those  persons  of  kindred  minds  and  feelings,  who  have 
conversed  with  her,  for  ample  testimony  to  the  warmth  of  her  aflections,  to 
her  aflTability,  modesty  and  meekness,  as  well  as  to  the  strength  of  her  in- 
tellect, and  the  ardor  of  her  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  mankind." 

The  Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman  and  his  wife  were  accepted  as  missioD- 
aries,  early  in  1825,  and  sailed  from  Philadelphia  on  the  16th  of  July. 
They  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  the  23d  of  December.  As  the  Tgar  in  Burmah 
still  raged,  they  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade,  who  had  escaped  to  Calcutta, 
in  the  study  of  the  Burman  language.  In  September,  1S26,  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Wade  embarked  for  Rangoon.  But  such  was  the  state  of  things  there,  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  that  they  were  compelled  to  go  immediately  to  Am- 
herst, where  they  arrived  in  November.  As  they  passed  up  tothe  house 
which  Mrs.  J.  had  built,  they  met  several  of  the  native  Christians,  who  re- 
lated to  them  the  sad  story  of  her  illness  and  death.  To  Mrs.  Wade's  ten- 
der care  the  motherless  infant  was  committed,  until  it  was  recalled  to  the 
bosom  of  Infinite  Love,  on  the  24th  of  April. 

Mrs.  Wade  revived  the  school,  which  Mrs.  Judson  had  commenced,  with 
several  little  girls.  The  first  of  these  scholars  were  the  two  daughters  ef 
Moung  Shwa-ba,  called  Abbey  and  Mary  Hasseltine.  Abbey  died  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

mr,  Judson  had  returned  to  Amherst  in  January.  He  found  there  only 
four  of  the  native  Christians;  war  and  the  cholera  had  scattered  and  swept 
them  away.     Among  the  victims  of  the  latter  was  Moung  Shwa  Gnong. 

On  the  Lord's  day,  28th  of  January,  he  commenced  worship  in  Burmese, 
for  the  first  time  in  two  years  and  a  half,  with  a  congregation  of  twenty. 
The  native  Christians  had,  in  the  absence  of  the  missionaries,  met  together 
for  prayer.  Mah  Loon-Byay,  wife  of  a  French  trader,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  with  them.  The  evidence  of  her  piety  being  satisfactory,  she 
was  received  to  church  membership  in  May. 

In  February,  Mr.  Judson  went  up  to  Maulmain  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  physician  who  attended  Mrs.  J.  in  her  last  illness,  and  to  pay  his  res- 
pects to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  There  he  met  with  Moung  Ing.  This 
man,  ono  of  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity,  had  long  given  evidence  of 
consistent  piety,  and  the  spirit  of  a  missionary.  He  was  now  set  apart  to 
the  oflice  of  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  went  Immediately  to  Tavoy  and 
Mergui,  to  preach. to  his  countrymen.  A  letter  from  him  three  months  at 
terward,  stated  that  he  preached  every  Lord's  day  to  four  or  five  person^ 
and  that  his  family  worship  was  often  attended  by  the  same  individuak^ 
He  was  about  building  a  small  zayat  by  the  way-side,  that  he  might  moftj 
pubJicly  proclaim  Jesus  Chxisl. 
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The  disinterestedness  of  missionaries  is  so  often  questioned,  that  it  is  but 
just  to  state  here,  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Judson,  after  deducting 
only  his  regular  salary,  paid  into  the  funds  of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Missions 
above  four  thousand  dollars,  from  money  which  he  had  received  for  his  ser- 
vices to  the  British  government,  and  in  presents  at  Ava. 

After  the  termination  of  the  civil  commotions,  by  which  the  country  had 
been  agitated.  Dr.  Price  returned  to  Ava.  His  medical  skill  secured  the  fa- 
vor of  the  emperor  and  nobility,  and  he  made  faithful  use  of  his  access  to 
them,  to  impart  religious  instruction.  He  took  under  his  tuition  a  number 
of  the  sons  of  distinguished  families;  aiming,  while  instructing  them  in 
science,  to  communicate  also  the  knowledge  of  God.  He  was  allowed  to 
use  great  plainness,  even  with  the  king,  in  exhibiting  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  attacking  the  principles  of  Boodhism.  His  public  lectures, 
upon  various  sciences,  especially  astronomy,  were  lending  to  shake  the  faith 
of  his  hearers  in  the  national  system  of  belief.  So  interwoven  with  false 
notions  of  astronomy  are  all  systems  of  idolatry,  that  to  destroy  the  one,  is 
to  undermine  the  other.  In  the  midst  of  these  encouraging  circumstances, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  continuing  to  labor  without  any  hindrance  from 
the  government,  Dr.  Price  became  a  prey  to  pulmonary  consumption,  and 
died  near  Ava,  in  February,  1S2S.  He  persevered  in  the  care  of  his  be- 
loved pupils  until  the  day  previous  to  his  decease. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boardman  came  from  Bengal  in  April,  1827.  The  condi- 
tion of  Amherst  being  rather  uncertain  on  account  of  the  governor's  having 
taken  up  bis  residence  at  Maulmain,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  seek 
an  establishment  at  the  latter  place ;  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  should  re- 
main for  the  present  at  Amherst,  and  Mr.  Judson  reside  at  each  place  alter- 
nately, as  circumstances  should  dictate. 

Maulmain  stands  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Sal  wen,  twenty -five  miles  from 
its  mouth.  A  year  before  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  came  there  to  reside,  it 
was  covered  with  a  thick  jungle,  but  quickly  became  a  flourishing  city  of 
16;000  inhabitants,  13,000  of  whom  wore  Burmans  and  Talings.  "  A  little 
above  IVIaulmain,  and  in  front  of  Martaban,  [a  town  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,]  the  Salwen  is  joined  by  tho  Atlaran  and  Gyieng  rivers.  The 
prospect  which  opens  itself  upon  tlie  stranijer  here,  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  imposin:^  wliich  oriunlul  2;cencry  can  present.  The  wa- 
ters of  three  lariro  rivers,  the  Sal  won,  the  Atfaran  and  the  Gyieng,  meet  at 
this  spot,  and  ininiodiatfly  proceed  to  the  sea  by  two  wide  channels,  so  that, 
in  fact,  the  courses  of  five  di.siinot  rivers  are,  as  it  were,  seen  at  one  view, 
proceeding  like  radit  from  a  centre.  This  eenlre  itself  is  a  wide  expanse  of 
waters  interspersed  by  numerous  islets.''  The  view  of  the  adjacent  country 
is  varied  by  ranjros  of  uiounttiins.  Tliese  are  rich  in  ores.  The  soil  ad- 
mits of  the  highest  cultivation,  and  many  of  its  spontaneous  productions  are 
extremely  valuable. 

An  ample  piece  of  crround  was  ^Iven  by  the  frovernor  to  the  mission,  ly- 
ing upon  a  western  and  southern  declivity,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  military 
cantonments.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  of  about  400  yards  in  length,  and  200 
in  breadth. 

The  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Boardman,  after  being  for  a  long  period  a 
homeless  stranger,  took  up  his  residence  here  in  his  little  bamlx)o  cottage, 
is  revealed  in  the  following  sentence  from  his  journal.  "  It  is  Saturday 
night.  For  about  two  w^hole  years,  I  have  not  enjoyed  so  quiet  an  evening 
as  this.  The  week's  u*ork  is  done  ;  our  house  is  arranged  for  the  Sabbath ; 
the  native  visiters  are  L^one,  and  Mrs.  Boardman  and  myself,  with  our  little 
children,  are  left  entirely  alone.     Vet  we  are  not  alone,  for  God  is  with  us; 

'  And  where  be  vital  breathes,  tliere  must  bo  joy.' 
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O  how  delighlfViI  is  tho  dawn  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  on  my  long  be- 
nighted sou] !    I  am  now  ready  to  consider  myself  one  of  the  happiest  of 
men."      But  who  ever  enjoyed   prolonged   tranquility  upon  the   restless 
ocean  !    Within  one  month  after  their  establishment,  a  band  of  marauders 
from  Martaban,  a  populous  Burman  town  upon  the  opposite  hank  of  the  riv- 
er, came  in  the  night,  and  robbed  them  of  nearly  every  valuable  article  they 
possessed.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boardman  patiently  took  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  thankful  that,  owing  to  their  deep  slumbers,  their  lives  were  pro- 
served.     They  were   immediately  furnished  by  the  government  with  two 
armed  sepoys  for  their  protection.    They  were  soon  encouraged  by  the  Tisits 
of  many  respectable  natives,  who  came  to  ask,   'What  the  new  religion 
was?'  Not  being  yet  able  to  speak  Burman  freely,  Mr.  B.,  after  endeavoring 
to  communicate  soine  simple  truths,  was  often  obliged  to  say  that  he  knew 
their  language  too  little  to  do  them  much  good.     Their  reply  was,  "Do 
speak  to  us  according  to  your  ability."     *'  None,"  said  Mr.  B.,  "who  have 
not  been  in  similar  circumstances,  can  tell  how  a  missionary  feels  on  be- 
holding thousands  around  him  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  with  no  one 
to  point  them  to  the  Lamb  of  God.     A  fire  is  shut  up  in  his  bones.     He 
struggles  to  give  it  vent  in  language ;    but  his  tongue,  chained  in  silence* 
cannot  perform  its  office." 

A  succession  of  events  took  place  to  diminish  the  population  at  Amherst, 
and  the  prospeets  of  the  station  were  consequently  becoming  unpromising. 
Mr.  Judson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  therefore  came  early  in  November  am 
took  up  their  abode  at  Maulmain,  accompanied  by  Moung  Shwa-ba,  and 
Moung  Ing,  eleven  female  scholars,  and  two  little  boys,  sons  of  Mah  Men* 
la.     Several  native  Christian  families  were  to  follow  in  a  few  days. 

Mah  Men-la  died  at  Amherst  in  September,  leaving  her  two  adopted  sons 
to  the  care  of  the  missionaries.  She  endured  her  sufferings  with  exemplary 
patience,  often  comparing  them  with  the  greater  sufferings  of  Christ ;  and 
throughout  her  sickness  manifesting  tho  gratitude,  humility,  faith,  and  hope 
of  a  Christian  ;  preferring  to  die,  but  willing  to  live  if  it  were  the  will  of  ' 
God.  The  intelligence  and  religious  knowledge  of  her  sons  evinced  a  de» 
gree  of  maternal  faithfulness  not  found  in  all  Christian  parents.  The  foU 
lowing  conversation  took  place  between  Mr.  Boardman  and  these  orphans, 

"  Do  you  remember  your  mother  ?" 

"  Yes  sir,  we  think  of  hor  every  day." 

"  What  did  she  say  to  you  when  she  was  with  you?" 

"  When  she  was  ill  she  could  not  speak  to  us." 

"  What  did  she  say  before  she  was  taken  ill  ?" 

"  She  said  we  must  give  diligence  to  become  disciples." 

*'  Did  sho  sometimes  pray  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes  sir,  overy  Lord's  day,  and  sometimes  on  other  days  she  took  us  out 
into  a  retired  place,  and  prayed  with  us." 

"  When  she  was  first  takon  ill,  what  did  she  say  to  you  ?" 

"  She  said,  I  shall  give  you  to  the  teachers,  but  I  shall  go  to  heaven  to  be 
with  Christ.     She  was  not  afraid  to  die." 

*' What  sort  of  place  do  you  think  heaven  is  ?" 

<*God  is  there,  Christ  is  there;  and  thore  is  no  pain  nor  poverty,  no? 
sicknessf  nor  old  age,  nor  death,  nor  sin  ;  but  holiness  and  happiness^" 

"  Do  you  wish  to  become  disciples  ?" 

"  Yes  sir,  very  much." 

"  Which  would  you  rather  be,  a  disciple,  or  a  rich  man  ?"  i 

"  I  had  rather  be  a  disciple,"  said  each  of  them,  ."* 

"  Why  had  you  rather  be  a  disciple  ?"  ^ 

"  Because  wealth  can  be  enjoyed  but  a  short  tjme,  andean  doits  possessor  "^ 
»o  good  whfin  he  dies." 
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••  Why  do  you  not  become  disciples  ?" 
••  Because  we  are  under  the  power  of  the  devil." 
*»  Who  is  the  devil  ?" 

"He  is  a  powerful  spirit,  who  deceives  men  exceedingly.  Formerly  he 
as  a  good  angel,  but  he  sinned  against  God,  and  was  driven  out  of  Heav- 
I,  and  came  to  this  world ;  and  he  deceived  Adam  and  Eve  ;  he  is  a  great 
sceiver." 

Having  said  this,  the  younger  boy,  of  about  nine  years  of  age,  gave  a  very 
»nrect  account  of  the  creation,  and  ihe  fall  of  the  first  pair. 
Soon  after  the  removal  of  the  missionaries  from  Amherst  to  Maulmain, 
e  girls'  school  was  put  into  successful  operation,  under  the  united  charge 
Mrs.  Wade  and  Mrs.  Boardman.  Extracts  from  Mrs.  W.'s  account  of 
8  origin  and  progress  of  this  school  will  show  the  deep  misery  and  hope- 
w  degradation  of  childhood  in  heathen  lands,  and  the  encouragement  af- 
rded  those  who  attempt  to  gather  these  lambs  into  the  fold  of  the  good 
lepherd. 

"  Amherst,  May  1,  1827. 
**Our  first  scholar,  Mce  Loke,  was  brought  by  Moung  Shwa-ba,  Jan.  18th, 
ren  weeks  after  our  arrival.  She  is  a  fine,  promising  child,  twelve  years 
1.  About  the  same  time,  in  one  of  my  evening  walks,  I  met  a  little  girl, 
out  five  years  of  age,  of  a  more  than  usually  interesting  appearance.  I 
ked  her  name,  and  where  she  lived;  to  which  she  readily  answered,  and 
an  ran  before  me,  to  point  out  her  grandmother's  house,  a  little,  low,  dirty 
it  in  the  midst  of  the  market.  I  found  the  grandmother  to  be  rather  a  sen- 
ile Burman  woman,  and  learned  that  the  little  girl  was  an  orphan,  both 
r  parents  having  died  during  the  late  war."  The  grandmother  listened  to 
rB.  Wade's  proposal  to  give  her  the  child,  as  her  own  ;  and  brought  her  to 
»  mission  house  the  next  day,  whore  she  was  received,  and  named  Sarah 
ayland,  and  with  these  two  the  school  was  commenced. 
Cme  intelligent  child,  who  earnestly  wished  to  join  the  school,  was  forbid- 
n  by  her  father,  *  because  she  would  surely  become  a  disciple  of  Jesus 
irist.'  In  July  a  little  girl,  named  Mee  Nyoon,  was  brought  by  her  uncle 
d  committed  to  the  care  of  the  missionaries.  She  had  been  sold  as  a  slave 
her  step-father,  and  was  rescued  by  the  interference  of  the  English  mig- 
rate, 

"The  circumstances  under  which  two  other  little  slave  girls  were  receiv- 
in  July,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Mce  (Juay  is  eight  years  old,  and  hav- 
j  lost  her  parents,  was  taken  by  an  Armenian  as  a  slave,  and  treated  in 
ch  a  cruel  manner,  that  the  neighbors  were  constantly  coming  to  us  with 
jir  complaints,  and  saying  that  ihcy  could  not  eat  their  rice  while  the 
Dr  child  was  so  unmercifully  beaten.  The  case  was  represented  to  the 
iglish  magistrate,  who  immediately  took  her  from  her  master."  "  The 
ler  little  girl,  Mee  Shway-ee,  is  about  seven  years  old,  and  was  by  her 
rents  made  a  slave  to  one  of  the  magistrate's  interpreters,  who  is  a  Moor- 
in,  and  from  the  situation  which  he  fills,  keeps  the  Burmans  in  great 
T  of  him,  so  that  we  never  heard  of  this  poor  child  until  it  was  almost  too 
3.  The  case  was  then  represented  to  us  with  the  greatest  caution,  through 
r  of  the  vengeance  of  the  wicked  interpreter.  As  the  English  magistrate 
8  absent  at  the  time,  Mr.  Judson  called  the  man,  told  him  he  knew  all 
mt  the  child,  and  that,  if  he  would  bring  her  to  us  without  the  least  dc- 
,  he  would  not  inform  the  magistrate  against  him  ;  but  if  he  would  not, 
would  do  it  immediately.  He  seemed  perfectly  astonished,  but  there  be- 
•  no  alternative,  promised  to  bring  her.  Hoping  still  to  retain  her,  he 
it  his  wife  to  persuade  us  to  allow  her  to  remain  a  few  days.  But  as 
bod  every  reason  to  fear  that  a  few  days  only  were  wanting  to  close  tho 
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dreadful  scene,  wc  did  not  listen  to  any  thing  she  had  to  say, but  demandai 
the  child  instantly.     She  was  then  brought — but  my  blood  chills  at 
this  distant  recollection  of  what  an  object  was  presented.     Her  little  body; 
was  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  the  marics  oiF 
a  large  rattan,  and  blows  from  some  sharp-edged  thing  which  left  a  deep] 
scar.     Her  forehead,  one  of  her  ears,  and  a  finger,  were  still  suffering  from! 
his  blows,  and  did  not  heal  for  sometime.     Her  master  in  a  rage  caught  her  ] 
by  the  arm,  and  gave  it  such  a  twist  as  to  break  the  bone,  from  which  heij 
sufferings  were  dreadful.     Besides,  she  had  a  large  burn  upon  her  bodyj 
recently  inflicted.     Of  this  last  horrid  deed,  delicacy  forbids  my  attemptiiu^l 
any  description.      Whether  the  wretch  intended  to  put  an  end  to  her  IiM ! 
this  time,  is  uncertain;  but  he  no  doubt  concluded  that  the  event  woald! 
prove  fatal,  for  he  shut  her  up  in  a  close,  hot  room,  where  no  one  was  al]o#* 
ed  to  see  her,  and  told  his  neighbors  that  she  was  very  ill  in  a  fever.     SIm 
had  been  tortured  so  long  that  her  naturally  smiling  countenance  was  the 
very  picture  of  grief  and  despair. 

"  Almost  the  first  word  she  said  to  me  was,  *  Please  to  give  your  slave  a 
little  rice,  for  lam  very  hungry.*  She  was  asked  if  she  had  not  had  her 
breakfast:  to  which  she  replied,  *  yes,  but  I  get  very  little,  so  that  I  am  hail* 
gry  all  day  long.'  Notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  done,  she  cried  almost 
incessantly  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  had  symptoms  of  convulsions.  The 
inflammation  then  began  to  subside  ;  and  after  nursing  her  with  unremitting 
care  by  night  and  day,  myself,  for  two  weeks,  I  had  the  inexpressible  satis- 
faction of  seeing  her  begin  to  play  with  the  little  girls." 

This  child  died  about  a  year  after  her  emancipation.  She  was  faithfully 
instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  her  last  sickness  of  several  weeks 
enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  its  consolations.  During  the  last  two  hours 
of  her  life,  she  was  perfectly  sensible  that  she  was  dying,  and  without  ex- 
pressing the  least  doubter  fear,  would  say,  "  I  am  dying,  but  I  am  not  a/raid 
to  die,  for  Christ  will  call  me  up  to  heaven.  He  has  taken  away  all  my 
sins,  and  I  wish  to  die  now,  that  1  may  go  and  see  him.  I  love  Jesus  Christ 
more  than  every  body  else." 

On  the  first  establishment  of  schools,  there  were  obstacles  to  be  overcome, 
which  have  entirely  disappeared  since  the  missionaries  have  more  exten- 
sively secured  the  confidence  of  the  native  population. 

In  December,  Mr.  Judson  wrote  thus  in  his  journal: 

"The  means  which  are  at  present  using  for  the  spread  of  the  truth,  may 
be  said  to  be  four.     Firsts  public  worship  on  Lord's  days.     This  commences 
at  half  past  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  is  attended  by  the  members  o^  the  mis- 
sion, the  scholars,  the  native  converts  and  inquirers,  and  occasionally  some 
of  the  neighbors  and  travellers ;  the  assembly  varj'ing  from  20  to  70  or 
more.     The  worship  consists  of  a  set  form  of  adoration  and  praise,  followed 
by  an  extempore  discourse,  or  harangue,  for  it  is  commonly  very  desultory, 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  assembly  ;  and  the  exercises  are  closed  with 
prayer.     After  the  audience  breaks  up,  several  remain,  and  we  frequently 
nave  religious  conversation  and  discussion  for  several  hours.     Second,  the 
daily  evening  worship.     This  is  intended  for  our  own  family,  the  scholarSi 
the  Christians  who  live  around  us,  and  such  of  the  neighbors  as  choose  to al> 
tend.*"  About  twenty  are  usually  present.     We  begin  with  reading*  a  p«^ 
tion  of  scripture — explain — exhort — and  conclude  with  prayer.     After  wit- 
ship,  I  spend  the  evening  with  those  who  are  willing  to  remain,  particolai^ 
the  converts,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  conversation  instructive  to  them, 
the  meantime,  the  women  repair  to  another  room  and  receive  the  in 
tion  of  Mrs.  Wade  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  female  school,  conducted 
her  and  Mrs.  B.,  (brother  Boardman  has  also  just  commenced  a  school 
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lioys,)  may  be  called  the  third  means.     The  fourth,  is  Brother  Wade's 

[tayat,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  mission  house,  on  the  principal  road 

leading  from  Maulmain   to  Tavoy-zoo.     He  goes  regularly  after  breakfast, 

tad  spends  the  day.     I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  be  able  to  add  the  fifth  head — 

Bamely  a  small  zayatat  Koung  Zay  Kyoon,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  north 

af  oar  present  residence,  a  very  populous  part  of  the  town,  where  I  intend 

[to  spend  the  day,  making  an  occasional  exchange  with  brother  Wade." 

.     Cm  the  11th  of  January,  1828,  this  zayat  was  opened,  and  was  soon  visit- 

^fd  by  large  numbers. 

<  Some  interesting  visiters  are  mentioned  a  little  previous  to  this  date,  who 
leemed  eager  for  instruction  in  the  Christian  religion,  but  who  were 
,'ttiaUe  to  read  the  Burman  scriptures.  This  being  the  case  with  a  large 
Ewjority  of  the  population,  it  was  thought  best  to  open  a  reading  zayat ^ 
vbere  a  native  Christian  should  be  employed  to  read  the  Bible  to  all  who 
voiild  hear.  Moung  Shwa-ba  was  appointed  to  this  service  for  half  the 
time,  the  other  half  being  devoted  to  the  girls'  school.     Moung  Ing  also  be- 

Icame  increasingly  diligent  in  doing  good,  showing  the  promptness,  ardor, 
•nd  quick  perception  of  opportunities,  which  characterize  a  devoted  Chris- 
ftiap. 

.  On  the  20th  of  March,  a  Siamese  >vas  baptized,  and  on  the  Lord's  day 
[idlowing,  three  respectable  Burmans  requested  baptism,  and  were  exam- 
iined  and  accepted  by  the  church. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Biirmaht  continued. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boardman  remove  lo  Tavoy.    Dcscripiion  of  Tdvoy.    Noilces'of  the  Karens. 

Their  tradiiiuos. 

According  to  instructions  received  from  the  Board,  the  missionaries  made 
arrangements  in  March  for  a  division  of  their  number,  in  consequence  of 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boardman  removed  to  Tavoy,  accompanied  by  Moung 
Shwa-proen,  a  recent  convert,  and  Moung  Thah-byoo,  a  Karen,  who  had 
been  lately  approved  by  the  church,  but  was  not  yet  baptized.     They  took 
up  their  abode  in  Tavoy  on  the  9th  of  April,  1828.     It  is  an  old  walled 
town  on  the  river  Tavoy,  in  latitude  14  deer.  4  min.,  35  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  150  south  of  Maulmain.     The  population  is  between  10,000  and  11,000, 
of  whom  9,000  are  Burmans.     This  city  is   the  residence  of  200  priests  of 
Oaudama.     In  searching  for  a  spot  on  which  to  erect  a  zayat  and  dwelling 
house,  Mr.  Boardman  saw  everywhere  tokens  of  idolatry :  the  walls,  the 
walks,  the  buildings,  all  bore  emblems  of  heathen  worship.     That  magnifi- 
cent production  of  nature,  the  banyan  tree,  throws  its  shade  over  thrones  or 
altars  of  brick,  upon  which  lilies  and  other  flowers  were  oflTered  by  women, 
ia  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  highest  blessedness  to  which  a  Burman  aspires 
•«— annihilation.     To  every  one  of  the  50  kyoungs  (priests*  dwellings)  were 
attached  images  of  Gaudama,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  high ;  composed 
•f  brick  and  plaster  and  covered  with  gilt.     Others  were  of  wood,  while 
many  were  of  the   beautiful   alabaster,  which    abounds  near  Ava,  and  is 
used  only   for  this    purpose.     These  images  were  not,  Mr.  B.  remarked, 
obscene  or  monstrous,  like  the  Hindoo  idols.     The  following  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  pagoda.     "  The  pagodas  are  solid  structures,  (without  cavity  or 
Bpartments,)  built  of  brick,  and  plastered.     Some  of  thetn  are  gilded  all 
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over,  whence  they  arc  called  golden  pa(rn<lns.  The  largest  pagoda  ii 
voy  13  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  perhaps  150  Tcet  high.  That  which  is 
frequented  is  nol  so  large.  It  stands  on  a  base  somewhat  elevated  i 
the  adjacent  aorface,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  row  of  more  than  40 
pagodas,  about  six  feet  hig-h,  standing  on  the  same  elevated  base.  I 
rious  niches  round  the  central,  are  small  alabaster  images.  Both  tlu 
tral  and  the  surrounding  pagodas  arc  gilded  from  the  summit  to  the 
and  each  one  ia  surmounted  with  an  umbrella  of  iron,  which  is  also  g 
Attached  to  the  umbrella  of  the  central  pagoda,  is  a  row  of  amall  M 
jingles,  which,  when  there  iaeven  a  slight  breeze,  keep  a  continual  chii 
A  low  wall  surrounds  the  amall  pagodas,  outside  of  which  are  temple 
godas  of  various  sizes,  and  other  appendages  of  pagoda  worship,  i 
trees  or  thrones,  sacred  bells  to  be  rung  by  worshippers,  and  varioua  fi 
of  fabulous  things,  creatures  and  persons,  mentioned  ia  the  sacred  t 
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Aroond  these  is  a  high  wall,  withia  which  no  devout  worshipper  presumes 
to  tread  without  putting  off  his  shoes.  It  is  considered  holy  ground.  Out- 
aide  thb  wall  are,  perhaps,  20  zayats  and  a  kyoung.  The  whole  occupies 
about  an  acre  of  ground." 

There  were  about  a  thousand  pagodas  in  that  one  little  city — ^beside  vast 
nnmbers  in  all  the  surrounding  region.  The  Burmans  delight  in  placing 
their  sacred  buildings  upon  the  tops  of  mountains  and  in  places  difficult  of 
access,  that  the  merit  of  erecting  them  may  be  the  greater.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  looking  at  the  immense  provision  for  the  worship  of  idols,  the 
missionary  should  exclaim,  '*  Baal's  prophets  are  many ;  and  I  am  alone, 
and  what  can  I  do  against  so  many  V* 

The  zayat  was  completed  in  the  beginning  of  July.  The  fervor  of  spirit 
with  which  Mr.  B.  commenced  his  labors  in  it,  is  evinced  in  the  following 
passage  from  his  journal.  **  Night  and  day,  sleeping  and  waking,  my 
thoughts  are  upon  this  people/'  **  The  past  has  been  one  of  the  happiest 
weeks  I  have  enjoyed  for  several  months.  I  have  felt  more  joy  in  thinking 
•f  God  and  his  infinite  perfections,  his  moral  excellencies,  his  precious 
promises,  and  his  unparalleled  compassion  for  sinners,  than  all  the  world,  in 
all  its  glory,  can  atford.  O  how  delightful  to  think,  to  be  assured^  that  the 
gospel  will  spread  over  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  name  of  Jesus  will  be 
as  ointment  poured  forth,  among  all  nations." 

Shortlv  after  his  establishment  at  Tavoy,  ^Ir.  Boardman  received  a  visit 
from  30  Karens.  This  interview  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  previously 
Gnrmed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  from  their  intercourse  with 
ihe  Burmans  have  l)ecome  Boodhists,  they  are  not  idolaters.  The^  are  a 
piMiQct  people  from  the  Burmans, — speaking  another  language  (which  was 
MH  then  written,)  and  much  resembling  the  North  American  Indians,  al- 
though decidedly  inferior  to  them  in  mental  and  phvsical  strength.  They 
•re  widely  scattered  over  the  forests  of  Biirmah,  Tennsserim  and  Siam. 
Thfeir  dwellings  are  often  in  places  inaccessible,  without  a  guide,  to  any 
bat  themselves  and  wild  beasts.  The  paths  to  their  settlements  are 
ibecurely  marked,  leadinjij  throuL»^h  jiiriirles,  and  often  along  the  bed  of 
itieaiDS  which  must  Ik?  waded  for  miles;  and  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
Jie  rivers  are  high,  access  to  them  is  nearly  impossible.  The  traveller 
nust  not  only  encounter  these  diiliculiies,  but  sleep  in  the  open  air,  ex- 
losed  to  the  tiger,  the  rhinoceros,  ar^  the  wild  elephant,  besides  numerous 
nsects  and  reptiles. 

The  mode  of  living  among  the  Karens  is  very  simple.  A  box  of  betel,  a 
leap  of  rice,  a  bamboo  basket  to  carry  burdens,  a  cup,  a  rice  and  currie  pot, 
I  knife,  an  axe,  a  few  buckets  made  of  joints  of  the  bamboo,  a  moveable 
ire-place,  and  a  mat  of  leaves,  constitute  the  estate  of  a  Karen  householder. 
Their  only  care  is,  how  to  raise  a  little  money  to  pay  the  taxes  which  op- 
press them.  Conlenied  with  tliis  mode  of  life,  and  without  motive  for  ef- 
brt,  they  are  indolent  in  the  extreme,  and  their  vacant  minds  are  open  for 
he  reception  of  any  thiu^r  thai  may  chance  to  excite  their  interest.  Their 
nost  prominent  vice  is  intemperance,  in  the  use  of  a  drink  which  is  manu- 
actured  by  themselves.  Such  were  the  people  for  whose  salvation  God 
lad  appointed  Mr.  Boardman  to  labor. 

One  of  the  later  missionaries  (Rev.  F.  Mason,)  has  communicated  frag- 
nents  of  their  poetry,  which  rontain  their  ideas  of  (Jod,  and  traditions  of 
ome  events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  fact  that  they  have  these 
raditions,  and  that  several  of  their  customs  resemble  timse  of  the  ancient 
ews,  had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  they  are  descended  from  the  lost 
m  tribes.  . 
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»*  They  vwrship  the  Eternal  God. 
'  God  is  uDchangcable,  eternal, 
He  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  world ; 
God  is  endless  and  eternal, 
He  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
God  is  truly  unchangeable  and  eternal. 
He  existed  in  ancient  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
The  life  of  God  is  endless ; 

A  succession  of  worlds  does  not  measure  his  existence. 
Two  successions  of  worlds  do  not  measure  his  existence. 
God  is  perfect  in  every  meritorious  attribute. 
And  dies  not  in  succession  on  succession  of  worlds.' 

"  They  have  traditions  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  facts. 
*'  The  following  are  not  all,  but  are  some  of  the  most  striking  specimens 
that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  obtain : 

FoBMATIOIi  OF   WOMAN. 

**  The  Karens  believe  that  woman  was  originally  made  ham  one  of  man's 
ribs,  and  have  the  popular  idea  among  them,  that  man  has  one  rib  less  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other. 

'  O  children  and  grandchildren !  woman  at  first  was  a  rib  of  man,  there* 
fore  woman  ought  to  obey  man  in  all  things.' 

Satan. 
"  Satan  is  known  by  several  names ;  among  which  the  most  common  axe 
Ku-piaw,  the  deceiver,  from  his  deceiving  the  first  man  and  woman,  and 
Yaw-kaw,  the  neck-trodden^  from  the  belief  that  man  will  ultimately  tread 
on  his  neck,  or  overcome  him.  The  Karens  believe  that  he  was  formerly 
a  holy  being  in  heaven,  but  that  he  disobeyed  God,  and  was  driven  from 
heaven. 

*  Satan  in  ancient  times  was  righteous, 
But  he  transgressed  the  commands  of  God; 
Satan  in  ancient  times  was  holy, 
But  he  departed  from  the  love  of  God ; 
And  God  drove  him  away, 
He  deceived  the  daughter  and  son  of  God, 
And  God  drove  you  away; 
For  you  deceived  the  daughter  and  son  of  God.' 

*  O  children  and  grandchildren  !  though  we  were  to  kill  Satan,  he  would 
not  die ;  but  when  the  time  of  our  salvation  comes,  God  will  kill  him.  Be- 
cause that  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  he  still  exists.' 

Fall  of  man. 

*  O  children  and  grandchildren !  in  the  beginning,  God,  to  try  man 
-whether  he  would  or  would  not  observe  his  commands,  created  the  tree  of 
death  and  the  tree  of  life,  saying  concerning  the  tree  of  death,  "  eat  not  of 
it."  But  he  disobeyed  and  ate  fruit  from  the  tree  of  death,  and  the  tree  of 
life  God  hid.  Because  the  tree  of  life  has  been  hidden,  since  that  time  men 
die  as  they  do.' 

*  Temptation,  temptation,  the  fruit  of  temptation. 
The  fruit  of  temptation  dropped  ripe : 

The  fruit  of  temptation  was  bad, 

It  poisoned  to  death  our  mother. 

The  fruit  of  temptation,  "  Do  thou  eat  it  not." 

In  the  beginning  it  poisoned  to  death  our  mother  and  father. 

The  tree  of  death  came  by  woman. 

The  tree  of  life  by  man. 

*  Two  persons,  our  father  and  mother. 
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Disobeyed  the  commands  of  God. 

In  ancient  times  our  father  and  mother 

Transgressed  the  commands  of  God. 

This  transgressing  the  commands  of  God 

Descends  to  their  children,  who  are  evil  doers. 

Unto  breaking  the  commands  of  God 

Satan  destroyed  them ;  ^ 

They  broke  the  commands  of  God, 

Satan  destroying  them.' 

DXSPKaSION   AT   BABEL. 

•  Men  were  all  brethren, 
They  had  all  the  language  of  God ; 
But  they  disbelieved  the  language  of  God, 
And  became  enemies  to  each  other. 
Because  they  disbelieved  God, 
Their  language  divided. 
God  gave  them  commands, 

But  they  did  not  believe  him,  and  division  ensued.' 
"  They  possess  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures. 

Love  to  God. 

*  O  children  and  grandchildren !  love  God,  and  never  so  mtlch  as  mention 
his  name  ;  for  by  speaking  his  name  he  goes  farther  and  farther  from  us.' 

Pbateu. 

*  O  children  and  grandchildren  !  pray  to  God  constantly  by  day  and  by 
night.' 

Repentance  and  salvation. 

*  O  children  and  grandchildren  !  if  we  repent  of  our  sins  and  cease  to  do 
evil,  restraining  our  passions,  and  pray  to  God,  he  will  have  mercy  upon  us 
again.  If  God  does  not  have  mercy  on  us,  there  is  no  other  one  that  can. 
He  who  saves  us  is  the  only  onp  God.'" 

The  subjects  and  order  of  the  following  precepts,  will  remind  the  reader 
of  the  ten  commandments. 

"  Against  idolatry. 

*  O  children  and  grandchildren  !  do  not  worship  idols  or  priests.  If  you 
worship  them,  you  derive  no  advantage  thereby,  while  you  increase  your 
•ins  exceedingly.' 

HoNOB  unto  parents. 

*  O  children  and  grandchildren  !  resj)ect  and  reverence  your  mother  and 
father,  for  when  you  were  small,  they  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  a  musquito 
to  bite  5'ou.     To  sin  against  your  parents  is  a  heinous  crime.' 

Love  to  others. 

*  O  children  and  grandchildren  !  love  each  other  and  be  merciful  to  each 
other  as  brethren.  Quarrel  not,  for  you  are  old  friends  and  relations,  de-^ 
scended  from  the  same  race.  Let  there  be  no  envying  or  division  among 
you,  for  you  are  of  one  stream  and  one  country,  therefore  let  all  enmity  be 
done  away  from  among  you.' 

*  O  children  and  grandchildren !  live  in  peace  with  each  other.  God 
from  heaven  observes  us,  and  we  are  manifest  to  him.  If  we  do  not  love 
each  other,  God  will  not  love  us ;  but  if  we  love  one  another,  God  will  look 
down  upon  you  with  joy.' 

Against  murder. 

*  O  children  and  grandchildren !  do  not  take  the  life  of  man.  If  you  kill, 
you  must  bear  your  sin.     In  the  next  world  you  will  be  killed  in  return.' 

Against  theft. 

*  O  children  and  grandchildren !  do  not  steal  the  goods  of  another,  for  the 
[>wner  worked  for  them  until  he  sweat.     Thieves  will  have  to  repay.' 
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Against  idultbrt  and  fornication. 
'  O  children  and  grandchildren !    do  not  commit  adultery  or  fornication 
with  the  child  or  wife  of  another,  female  or  male ;   for  the  Kighteous  One 
looks  down  from  above,  and  these  things  are  exposed  to  him.     Those  that 
do  thus  will  go  to  hell.' 

Against  lying  and  deception. 
'  O  children  and  grandchildren !    do  not  speak  falsehood.     What  you  do 
not  know  do  not  speak.     Liars  shall  have  their  tongues  cut  out.' 

*  O  children  and  grandchildren !  do  not  use  deceitful  language,  but  speak 
the  words  of  truth  only.  The  Righteous  One  in  heaven  knows  OTery  thing 
that  is  said.' 

Against  covetousness. 

*  0  children  and  grandchildren !  do  not  covet  the  things  of  others,  nor 
desire  to  accumulate  property,  but  work  according  to  your  ability  and  covet 
not.' 

Rewards  and  punishments, 

*  Righteous  persons,  the  righteous, 

Arrive  at  heaven ; 

Good  persons,  the  good, 

Go  to  heaven ; 

Above  all  that  is  happiness  here, 

Far  greater  happiness  remains. 

Unrighteous  persons,  the  unrighteous. 

At  death  go  to  hell ; 

Lascivious  persons,  the  lascivious, 

The  king  of  death  takes  note  of  them ; 

Wicked  persons,  the  wicked, 

Go  to  hell.' 
"  They  are  wanderers,  and  consider  themselves  cursed  by  Chd  for  their 
disobedience;  btU  were  anciently  his  most  favored  people^  as  they  believe  they 
are  Sestined  to  be  again, 

*  O  children  and  grandchildren !  formerly  God  loved  the  Karen  nation 
above  all  others,  but  they  transgressed  his  commands,  and  in  consequence 
of  their  transgressions  we  suffer  as  at  present.  Because  God  cursed  us,  we 
are  in  our  present  afflicted  state,  and  have  no  books.  But  God  will  again 
have  mercy  on  us,  and  again  he  will  love  us  above  all  others.  God  will 
yet  save  us  again ;  it  is  on  account  of  our  listening  to  the  language  of  Satan 
that  we  thus  suffer.' 

*  The  Karens  were  created  by  God, 
And  God  gave  them  commands ; 
The  Karens  were  cursed  by  God, 

And  they  have  no  happiness  to  the  present  time; 
When  God  went  away  he  gave  commands,^ 
But  not  an  individual  obeyed  them.' 

•  The  men  of  ancient  times  had  perverse  ears, 
And  thereby  we  have  to  suffer ; 

The  men  oi  ancient  times  had  ears  of  barbarians, 
And  we  have  suffering  thereby.' 
The  following  is  a  fragment  obtained  from  a  Siamese  Karen : 
'  At  the  appointed  time  our  fathers'  Jehovah  will  return ; 
Though  the  flowers  fade,  they  bloom  again. 
At  the  appointed  year  our  fathers'  Jehovah  will  return ; 
Though  tne  flowers  wither,  they  blossom  again. 

*  <'  This  it  verT  mach  in  aeeordance  with  Hosea  5 :  15.    Whera  God  savs, '  I  will  go  and  ntmi 
to  my  plac«  till  tbejr  aduiowledge  their  offence,  and  seek  my  faee.' " 
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That  Jehovah  may  bring  the  mountain  height. 
Let  us  pray,  both  great  and  small ; 
That  Jehovah  may  establish  the  mountain  height, 
O  matrons,  let  us  pray. 

That  Jehovah  may  prepare  the  mountain  summit, 
Friends  and  relations,  let  us  pray. 
You  call  yourselves  the  sons  of  Jehovah ; 
How  often  have  you  prayed  to  Jehovah  ? 
You  call  yourselves  the  children  of  Jehorah ; 
How  many  nights  have  you  prayed  to  Jeliovnh  V 
**  They  are  expecting  a  King  or  Savior ^  who  will  lead  them  to  a  high  ife- 
gree  of  temporal  prosperity, 

**  Their  ideas  of  a  Savior  are  precisely  the  ideas  of  the  Jews.  He  is  not 
to  be  a  divine  person,  but  a  man  favored  of  God  ;  they  are  not  looking  for  a 
Savior  to  make  atonement  for  their  sins,  but  for  one  who  is  to  conduct  them 
to  a  high  degree  of  worldly  prosperity. 

"  They  believe,  when  the  Karen  kjng  comes,  the  beasts  will  be  at  peace, 
and  cease  to  bite  and  devour  one  another,  in  accordance  with  the  Scripture 
▼iews  of  the  millenium. 

•  When  the  Karen  king  arrives, 
Every  thing:  will  be  happy ; 
When  the  Karen  king  arrives, 
The  beasts  will  be  happy ; 
When  Karens  have  a  king, 
Lions  and  leopards  will  lose  their  savagcness.' 
"  They  believe  that  in  some  unknown  way,  God  is  about  to  restore  them 
to  his  favor.     This  maybe  seen  from  the  following  hymn, which  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  well-known   individual,  but  was  in  existence  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  English  on  the  coast. 

The  prophet's  hymn. 
"  The  end  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  understood  literally.     The  change  in 
the  state  of  things  which  the  Karens  are  expecting,  is  the  thing  intended. 

"  In  relation  to  the  staff',  they  say  that  one  of  their  ancient  chiefs  or  kings 
had  a  staff,  which  on  stretching  over  the  waters,  they  fled  away  before  him, 
and  on  stretching  it  out  again,  they  returned  to  his  feet.  This  staff  is  now 
lost,  but  some  say  it  will  be  possessed  again  by  their  coming  king,  who  will 
stretch  it  out,  and  the  people  will  all  gather  around  him,  and  on  again  ex- 
tending it»  the  *  new  city'  will  spring  into  existence.  On  this  account,  ev- 
ery prophet,  of  whom  they  have  a  goodly  number  among  them,  uses  a  slaff^ 
sometimes  of  wood  and  often  of  iron. 

*  The  clouds  rise  up  in  the  dark,  dark  heavens, 

The  end  of  the  world  draws  near ; 

The  clouds  rise  up  in  the  pale,  pale  heavens ; 

The  end  of  the  world  has  come. 

The  grandmother  has  finished  her  weaving, 

Happiness  will  return  to  the  land,  and  peace  as  a  stream ; 

The  grandmother  has  finished  her  weaving, 

Happiness  will  return  to  the  land,  and  peace  to  the  mind. 

The  ten  virtues,  the  nine  virtues,  the  duties  of  virtue. 

All  the  virtues  will  return  to  us; 

The  ten  virtues,  the  nine  virtues,  the  great  virtues. 

The  virtues  will  return  to  us  now. 

With  strong  desire  I  thirst  for  mother's  milk, 

Without  partaking  I  cannot  exist ; 

With  strong  desire  I  thirst  for  mother's  excellent  milk, 

Without  drinking  I  cannot  exist. 
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The  lime  draws  near, 

Act  with  one  accord,  with  one  accord  act  virtuously ; 
The  time  draws  nearer  and  nearer, 
Act  with  one  accord,  together  act  virtuously. 
The  wooden  staff,  the  iron  staff. 
Stretched  forth  ;  the  people  are  obtained  ; 
The  wooden  staff,  the  silver  staff. 

Stretched  forth,  the  town  is  obtained  the  city  is  obtained. 
The  persons  who  act  with  harmony,  the  harmonious, 
rf     Shall  dwell  in  the  town,  in  the  city ; 

The  persons  who  act  harmoniously,  the  united, 
Shall  dwell  in  the  new  town,  the  new  city. 
Sing  praises  to  God,  sing  pleasantly,  pleasantly  ; 
Sing  pleasantly,  and  God  will  hear  pleasantly  ; 
Sing  praises  to  God,  sing  well, 
Sing  well,  and  God  will  listen  well. 
Let  worship  be  performed  as  evening  comes. 
And  worship  rise  to  God  with  one  accord. 
Let  worship  be  performed  at  evening  tide. 
And  praises  rise  to  God  unitedly." 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

Burmah,  continued.  ^ 

Baplism  of  Ko  Thnh-hyno.  Moun^  Bo  and  Kc  Kean«|^.  Their  apostasy.  Visit  from  the  ''  old 
Sorcerer."  Native  school  system.  Mr.  Boardmaii  visits  the  Karen  villa^s.  Usefuhestcd' 
Ro  Tbah-byoo.  Excursion  to  Mcrcui.  Accumulated  trials.  Mr.  Boardman's  health  declines. 
Additions  to  the  church,  lucreasecriiilcrest  of  ihe  Karens  in  Christianity.  Prosperous  Htate  of 
the  school.    Mrs.  Boardman's  sickness.    ''  Inner  view  of  the  missionary." 

Soon  after  being  established  at  Tavoy,  Mr.  Boardraan  baptized  Moung 
Thah-byoo,  the  Karen  convert  who  came  with  him  from  Maulmain. 

A  Burman,  named  Moung  Bo,  previously  mentioned  at  Rangoon  and  at 
Maulmain,  and  Ke  Keang,  a  Chinese,  came  daily,  and  often  several  times 
a  day,  for  instruction.  They  were  both  intelligent  men,  possessing  much 
power  to  influence  other  minds.  But  fearing  that  thev  might  be  actuated 
by  some  sinister  motive,  Mr.  Boardman  took  unwearied  pains  to  set  before 
them  the  difficulties  and  persecutions  they  must  probably  encounter.  They 
appeared  to  take  a  deliberate  view  of  the  case,  and  with  sincerity  to  choose 
the  service  of  Christ,  at  the  hazard  of  the  contempt  of  their  countrymen, 
the  loss  of  employment,  and  even  of  life  itself.  After  observing  them  care- 
fully, and  examining  them  again  and  again,  Mr.  B.  baptized  them  on  the 
3d  of  August.  But  the  joy  of  that  day  was  soon  succeeded  by  heavy  sor- 
row. A  few  months  afterwards,  he  discovered  that  both  of  these  individu- 
als had,  notwithstanding  their  professions,  been  living,  from  the  first,  in 
vicious  practices.  Expostulation,  reasoning,  and  reproof,  had  no  effect  but 
to  alienate,  and  at  length,  in  March  following,  they  were  excommunicated. 

Gladly  would  the  heart-stricken  missionary  bear  his  disappointment  and 
humiliation  in  silence,  might  he  refrain  from  once  naming  such  things  to  the 
friends  of  missions  at  home.  But  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  heathen  is 
fraught  with  impediments  and  trials ;  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  missionary 
alone.  It  is  the  work  of  the  church,  and  the  laborer  she  employs  must  m 
sustained  by  her  sympathies  and  her  prayers,  no  less  than  by  her  contriba* 
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s ;   and  this  cannot  be,  unless  she  is  made  humble  bv  his  disappoint- 
t8,  as  well  as  joyful  and  thankful  by  his  successes.     He  may  not  make 


nt  of  the  showers,  the  sunshine  and  the  ripening  fruit,  and  omit  the 
ight,  the  frost  and  the  mildew.  A  missionary  "  can  endure  the  burning 
i  of  India,  can  subsist  on  a  diet  to  which  he  was  wholly  unaccustomed 
arly  life,  can  be  separated  from  Christian  society,  and  the  dear  friends  he 
it  tenderly  loves ;  he  can  submit  to  many  things,  which  by  persons  engaged 
tther  pursuits  would  be  deemed  hardships ;  he  can  endure  toil,  and  fa- 
e,  and  sufferings,  without  complaining ;  but  he  is  pained  to  see  so  many 
then  urging  their  way  on  to  perdition  without  knowing  whither  they  are 
ad,  and  most  of  all  it  he  afilicted,  when  those  whom  he  has  instructed,  for 
)m  he  has  watched  and  prayed,  to  whomhe  has  administered  the  seal  of 
tipleship,  deliberately  turn  away,  and  renounce  Christ  forever." 
/onsiderable  religious  interest  was  manifested  by  a  number  of  Burmans 
Pavoy,  and  some  of  them,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  became  truly  pious : 

the  Karens  were  the  people  whose  hearts  God  had  prepared  to  receive 
truth  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Boardman.  Indications  of  this  preparation 
•e  visible  speedily  after  his  establishment  at  Tavoy.     The  converted  Ka- 

before  mentioned,  was  deeply  interested  fur  the  salvation  of  his  people, 
.  seldom  returned  from  his  tours  among  them  without  bringing  several  with 
i  "  to  see  the  teacher  of  the  new  religion.'*     There  were  also  two  promis- 

boys  in  the  school.  One  interesting  young  Karen  was  found  by  Ko 
ah-byoo  in  the  niche  of  a  pagoda,  where  he  had  been  fasting  two  days, 
bad  heard  of.  Gaudama  from  the  Burmans,  and  practised  this  austerity 
lie  hope  of  securing  eternal  life.  After  being  instructed  in  the  way  of 
mtion  by  Jesus  Christ,  he  took  a  Christian  book  and  went  back  to  his 
ive  forest,  to  communicate  what  he  had  heard  to  his  friends.  He  came 
in  in  a  month,  bringing  three  of  his  relations.  Ko  Thah-byoo  took  him 
lis  apartment,  and  spent  many  hours  of  the  night  in  talking  of  the  Gos- 
.  He  said,  he  wished  no  longer  to  worship  heaps  of  brick,  bul  to  know 
1  serve  the  everlasting  and  true  God. 

Che  simplicity  and  teachableness  of  the  Karens  are  strikingly  illustrated 
I  singular  account  given  in  Mr.  Boardman's  journal.  Twelve  years  be- 
e  this  period,  a  Mussulman  visited  one  of  their  villages,  bringing  with 
Q  a  book  which  he  gave  to  one  of  the  chief  men,  commanding  him  to 
rship  it.  He  added  some  directions  concerning  what  was  to  be  eaten, 
1  what  rejected,  and  went  away.  Though  ignorant  of  the  contents  of 
>  sacred  volume,  the  man  wrapped  it  in  several  folds  of  muslin,  and  laid 
D  a  pitched  basket  of  reeds,  and  it  became   to  him,  and  numbers  besides, 

object  of  religious  veneration.  The  grand  article  of  their  belief  was, 
Lt  a  teacher  would  come  and  explain  the  contents  of  the  volume.  The 
ssessor  of  it,  who,  since  he  had  been  entrusted  with  it,  had  assumed  the 
iracter  of  a  sorcerer,  hearing  of  Mr.  Boardman,  came  with  a  chief  to  visit 
n.  They  said,  "  Give  us  books  in  our  own  language,  and  we  will  all 
jn  to  read ;  we  want  to  know  the  true  God  ;  we  have  been  living  in 
al  darkness  ;  the  Karen's  mind  is  like  bis  native  jungle."  Mr.  B.  gave 
!m  some  advice,  and  proposed  their  bringing  him  the  book.  After  several 
ys,  the  sorcerer  returned  with  a  numerous  train,  bringing  with  him  the 
rered  treasure.  Mr.  B.  says,  **  several  had  previously  engaged  that  they 
ould  consider  my  decision  respecting  the  book  as  final.  A  profound 
ence  prevailed  throughout  the  hall.  *  Shew  me  the  book.*  The  old  sor- 
rer  stood  forth  with  the  basket  at  his  feet.  He  uncovered  the  basket,  and 
.wrapped  the  precious  deposit,  and  creeping  forward,  presented  to  me  an 
i,  tattered,  worn-out  volume.  It  was  no  other  than  the  '  Book  of  Common 
ayer,'  with  the  Psalms,  printed  in  Oxford.     'It  is  a  good  book,*  said  I ; 
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'  it  teaches  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  whom  alone  we  should  worship. 
You  have  been  ignorantly  worshipping  this  book ;  that  is  not  good.     I  will 
teach  you  to  worship  the  God  whom  the  book  reveals.'     Every  Karen  conn* 
ten^nce  was  alternately  lighted  up  with  smiles  of  joy,  and  cast  down  with 
inward  convictions  of  having  erred  in  worshipping  a  book  instead  of  the 
God  whom  it  reveals.     I  took  the  book  of  Psalms  in  Burman,  and  read  such 
passages  as  seemed  appropriate,  and  having  given  a  brief  and- easy  explana- 
tion, engaged  in  prayer.     They  stayed  two  days,  and  discovered  considerable 
interest  in  the  instructions  given  them."     Before  leaving,  one  of  the  native 
Christians,  at  Mr.  B.*s  suggestion,  told  the  old  man,  that  if  he  would  be  a 
Christian  he  must  lay  aside  his  sorcerer's  dress.     *  If,*  said  he,  *  this  dre» 
is  not  pleasing  to  God,  I  am  ready  to  send  it  afloat  in  yonder  river.'     He 
then  disrobed  himself  and  put  on  his  common  dress,  and  presented  to  his 
reprover  a  large  cudgel,  which  had  been  a  badge  of  his  authority  for  many 
years. 

The  plan  projected  by  ]\f  r.  Board  man,  and  which  is  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Secretary,  was  submitted  to  the  Convention  in  1829. 
It  was  fully  approved  and  adopted  as  the  basis  of  that  system  of  school  in- 
struction, which  has,  with  such  modifications  as  subsequent  circumstances 
dictated,  been  for  several  years  in  successful  operation  amouGf  the  Karens. 

Tavoy,  September  29,  1828. 

*'From  a  villa^'o  about  fifteen  miles  above  this  city  to  another  about  thirty 
miles  below,  is  a  regular  chain  of  villagns  on  both  sides  of  the  Tavoy  river. 
The  population  of  the  different  villages  varies  from  fifty  to  three  or  fonr 
hundred  souls.  The  aggregate  population,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  city,  is 
about  18,000.  In  those  villages  there  are  but  few  kyoungs,  and  the  boys  are 
growing  up  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  even  that  knowledge  which  Bur- 
man  priests  can  imparl.  It  is  my  wish  to  see  schools  established  throughout 
these  two»chains  of  villages,  as  well  as  in  the  city.  My  plan,  in  substance, 
is  this:  Let  the  day-school  which  is  now  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the 
local  government,  be  under  the  careful  superintendence  of  a  missionary,  and 
be  considered  a  central  school^  where  young  men  shall  be  taught  in  such 
branches  as  shall  (lualify  tliein  to  become  teachers  in  village  schools. 
Ah  fast  as  suitable  and  well  dispos.Ml  youths  are  qualified,  let  them  be  em- 
ployed as-  school-masters  in  dilfeieiit  villages.  Thus,  in  a  few  years,  an  in- 
definite number  of  village  schools  may  be  supplied  with  teachers  trained  up 
under  our  own  inspection.  Each  of  these  schools  would  cost  from  ten  to 
fif\een  rupees  per  month.  If  this  plan  is  commenced  soon,  I  am  encouraged 
to  hope  the  government  would  lend  its  patronage.  Out  of  the  village  schools, 
the  more  promising  boys  may  be  selected,  and  sent  to  the  central  school  for 
a  more  thorough  education.  Let  the  l>o(d;s  used  1x3  such  as  will  tend  to 
elevate  and  enlarge  the  mind,  inform  the  understandinir,  eradicate  previous- 
ly imbibed  errors,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  superstructure  of  Christian 
instruction.  Let  a  self-denying  missiunary  undertake  the  business  of  su- 
perintending these  schools,  and  of  preaching  in  the  different  villages ;  let 
him  bend  all  his  energies  to  effect  a  total  reformation  in  moral  and  religioas 
instruction  throughout  the  villages.  Hero  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  hack  from  the  Daway  villages,  is  a 
corresponding  chain  of  Karen  settlements.  In  these  settlements  are  more 
than  two  thousand  sonls,  who  have  no  hooks,  no  written  language,  no  object 
of  worship,  no  religion  ;  but  are  expeciinar  a  religion  will  soon  be  given  them. 
Already  a  large  number  have  heard  tiie  Gospel,  and  appear  disposed  to  em- 
brace it.  Let  an  itinerating  missionary  vi^it  their  settlements,  give  them  a 
written  language,  establish  schools,  and  with  the  help  of  Karens  now  in  the 
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boarding  school,  furnish  some  elementary  books  preparatoiy  to  the  transla* 
lion  of  the  Scriptures  into  their  language.  Meanwhile  ne  can  preach  to 
them  ia  Burroan,  and  Karens  who  understand  Burman  can  interpret  to 
the  people.  Under  a  divine  blessing,  without  which  nothing  can  be  done 
soccessfully,  we  may  hope  for  great  and  happy  results  from  such  a  system  of 
operations.  Nor  is  Tavoy  alone  to  be  benefitted.  Not  only  the  provinces  of 
Veh  and  Amherst  on  the  north,  and  Mergui  on  the  south,  but  Arracan  and 
Pegn.and  ultimately,  Burmah  Proper,  we  may  reasonably  hope  will  partake  of 
the  benefit,  and  become  scenes  of  similar  operations.  It  should  also  be  men- 
tioned that  Tavoy  is  near  the  borders  of  Siam,  to  which  country  the  Board 
will,  we  trust,  be  ere  long  sending  missionaries.  Thus  Siamese,  Daways, 
Karens,  Talings,  Burmans,  Arracanese,  and  Chinese  will  probably  send  their 
sons  to  our  schools ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  some  of  the  boys 
on  their  return  home,  will  take  with  them  the  Gospel,  not  printed  on  paper 
alone,  but  engraven  on  their  hearts.  Especially  may  we  hope  for  this  from 
those  who  enjoy  the  additional  advantages  of  the  boarding  school.  Nor  should 
the  Burman  Chinese  boys,  of  whom  we  have  now  a  number  in  the  school, 
be  forgotten.  Th^se  boys  are  generally  more  intelligent  and  efficient  than 
the  common  Burman  boys,  and  as  they  will  speak  both  English  and  Burman, 
and  in  some  instances  Chinese,  we  may  hope,  should  divine  grace  be  im- 
rarted,  that  some  of  them  will  become  heralds  of  salvation,  not  only  to  the 
Burmese,  but  to  the  numerous  Chinese  population  who  are  dispersed  through 
the  Burman  dominions. 

*«  Some  may  inquire  whether  the  Burman  boys  are  not  generally  taught  to 
read  and  write  at  thekyoungs,  and  whether  it  is  needful  to  spend  missionary 
time  and  money  in  teaching  what  the  priests  would  teach  without  such  expense. 
In  reply  to  the  inquiry  I  remark,  that  it  is  but  a  small  thing  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  as  the  boys  at  the  kyounc[s  are  taught.     Six  months'  instruction 
at  our  schools  would  enable  a  boy  to  read  the  Burnian  language  well ;  so 
that  the  expense  after  that  lime  is  noi  incurred  in  teaching  boys  what  the 
priests  would  leach  them,  but  in  teaching  tliem  better  things.     In  what  are 
the  boys  at  the  kyoungs  instructed  ?     They  arc  re^^ularly  taught  to  be  idola- 
ters.    From  the  day  of  their  admission  as  pupils,  till  their  course  of  study  is 
completed,  which  is  several  years,  they  are  taught  nothing  but  error.     The 
whole  system  of  Burman  geography  and  astronomy,  as  well  as  of  morals 
and  religion,  is  but  one  tissue  of  error,  and  the  kyoungs  are  the  theological 
seminaries  where  these  errors  are  inculcated.     The  Burmans  have  scarcely 
an  idea  of  anything  hut  deserts  and  the  ocean,  beyond  Hindustan  and  Cey- 
lon, on  the  west,  while  China  is  the  utmost  limits  on  the  east,  and  Penang 
on  the  south.     The  young  pupiTs  first  lesson  is  a  sort  of  te  deum  to  Gauda- 
ma,  and  is  followed  by  a  i^^uccession  of  similar  lessons  during  the  whole  term 
of  their  literary  course.     Tht*  Burmans  have  no  books  into  which  the  vaga- 
ries of  Guadaina*s  theological  hypotheses  are  not  intermingled.     While  the 
boys  are  learning  to  read  at  the  kyoungs,  they  are  continually  required  to 
practise  the  rites  of  idolatry ;  and  from  the  time  they  are  able  to  read  till 
they  leave  the  schools,    they  are  coniijiually  employed  in  committing  to 
memory  and  reducing  to  practice  the  instructions  of  their  atheistical  leader. 
These  evils  can  be  corrected  only  by  a  subversion  of  the  present  system  of 
education,  and  the  introduction  of  such  books,  as  will  direct  the   youthful 
intellect  into  the  right  channel.     It  is  not  enough  to  explode  the  dreams  of 
Gaudama  ;  the  youthful  mind  must  be  fed  with  wholesome  knowledge.     Be- 
sides, the  instruction  afforded  at  the  kyoungs,  miserable  and  injurious  as  it 
is,  is  sought  by  comparatively  few." 

In  December,  Mr.  Board  man  was  attacked  with  copious  bleed  iug  from 
the  lungs.     He  was  soon  partially  restored^ and  resumed  his  labors;  but 
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it  was  the  precursor  of  the  disease  which  terminated  his  valuahle  life. 

In  January,  1829,  two  Karens  came  a  long  journey  of  many  day^  to  visit 
Mr.  Boardman.  One  of  them,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Mergui,  said  to 
him  that  the  Karens  of  Tavoy  and  Mergui  had  heard  of  him,  and  wished 
to  he  taught  by  him.  Others  came  soon  afterward,  from  the  eastern  settle- 
ments, and  stated  that  the  people  of  those  places  were  anxious  to  see  him. 
Accordingly  he  made  arr^Tngements  to  visit  their  villages,  and  on  the  6th  of 
February  commenced  his  journey. 

The  company  consisted  of  Ko  Thah-byoo  and  another  Christian  Karen, 
two  of  the  largest  boys  in  the  school,  and  a  Malabar  man,  who  served  as 
cook.  Their  course  lay  eastward,  toward  Tshick-koo,  the  village  of  the 
chief,  Moung  So.  Almost  every  cliff  and  peak,  as  they  passed  along,  was 
crowned  with  a  pagoda.  In  the  afternoon  they  were  overtaken  with  a 
heavy  thunder-shower,  an  event  of  rare  occurrence,  during  the  driest  and 
hottest  season  in  Burmah.  In  the  evening  they  were  drenched  by  another. 
Though  completely  wet  through,  some  went  quietly  to  sleep  on  the  ground, 
whilst  others  kindled  a  fire,  by  the  side  of  which  they  conversed  on  religious 
subjects,  and  offered  prayer.  Passing  over  precipitous  mountains,  throagh 
narrow  defiles,  and  across  large  streams,  they  arrived  at  Tshick-koo,  the 
eastern  limit  of  their  journey,  on  the  third  day.  Here  was  a  zayat,  erected 
for  their  accommodation,  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  population  of 
the  village,  60  or  70  persons.  Willi  beaming  countenances  the  villagers 
said,  "  Ah !  you  have  come  at  last ;  we  have  long  been  wishing  to  see  you." 
They  testified  their  gratitude  by  bringing  an  ample  supply  of  fowls,  fish 
and  rice.  In  the  evening  they  assembled,  and  listened  to  a  discourse  from 
John  3:  16. — *'  God  so  loved  the  world,"  &c.  Ko  Thah-byoo  acted  as  in- 
terpreter, so  that  the  women  and  others  who  could  not  understand  Bnrman, 
were  able  to  "  hear  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God."  Mr. 
B.  remained  at  this  village  three  days,  and  preached  twice  or  three  times 
each  day  ;  after  which  he  conversed  with  many  individuals.  Five  express- 
ed their  faith  in  Jesus,  and  requested  baptism.  Most  of  these  had  before 
heard  of  him  at  Tavoy.     During  morning  worship  on  the  last  day,  messen- 

fers  from  another  village  arrived,  requesting  the  teacher  to  spend  the  next 
ay  with  them.  Mr.  Boardman  closed  his  instructions  at  Tshick-koo  by  an 
exposition  of  the  decalogue.  This  excited  much  interest,  and  at  the  close, 
many  asked  how  they  could  remember  (recollect)  the  Sabbath  day.*  Near- 
ly half  the  congregation  remained  through  the  night,  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  take  leave  of  their  visiter  in  the  morning.  On  leaving  them,  at 
an  early  hour,  Mr.  Boardman  spoke  from  the  19ih  Psalm,  and  gave  them  a 
copy  of  the  Psalms,  so  far  as  translated.  During  this  visit,  Moung  So, 
^ough  sick,  had  scarcely  left  the  zayat,  so  anxious  was  he  to  hear  every 
word. 

At  two  other  villages,  the  people  came,  small  and  great,  bringing  presents, 
and  desiring  to  be  taught.  Some  who  had  been  to  Tavoy,  requested  bap- 
tism ;  but  like  those  at  Tshick-koo,  were  advised  to  wait.  On  the  14tD, 
Mr.  Boardman  reached  home,  having  been  much  exposed,  but  without  ap- 
parent injury  to  his  health. 

Under  date  of  March  4th,  Mr.  Boardman  notices  Ko  Thah-byoo's  evi- 
dent advancement  in  piety  and  benevolence.  Naturally  possessing  little 
energy  and  a  feeble  intellect,  and  having  no  human  learning,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  love  to  Jesus  and  immortal  souls  he  had  become  judicious, 

*  The  Karens  have  no  division  of  liroe  into  weeks,  and  dajs  of  ibe  week.    In  order  to  " 
led"  ibe  Sdbbaib,  they  concluded  to  break  a  liiile  bamboo  stick  every  morning,  that  when 
made  the  seventh  break,  they  mig^ht  know  it  was  the  Lord's  day.    Tbey  propos^  also  to  " 
^stry  day  as  if  it  was  Ifu  Lord's  day." 
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Qte  and  ardent  in  devising  and  executing  plans  for  the  benefit  of  his  nation. 
'  There  are''  said  he,  ^  the  districts  of  Pai,  and  Palan  and  several  other 
»laces  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  there  are  many  Karen  settle- 
nents  which  I  wish  to  visit.  There  are  also  many  Karens  in  the  province 
»r  Hergui.  I  wish  to  declare  the  gospel  to  them  all ;  and  before  long,  I 
rant  to  go  across  and  visit  the  Karens  in  Siam,  and  afterwards  to  visit  Bas- 
iein,  my  native  place,  near  Rangoon.  Many  Karens  live  there."  An  old 
Caren  chief,  who  had  come  from  Mergui  to  hear  the  gospel,  offered  to  ac- 
ompany  him  thither  in  his  boat,  promising  to  conduct  him  from  one  Karen 
illage  to  another  till  his  return.  Ko  Thah-byoo  accepted  this  proposal,  and 
pent  seven  weeks  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  his  countrymen. 

During  this  month,  the  religious  aspect  of  the  station  became  promising, 
doang  So,  the  chief,  and  another  Karen  repeated  their  request  for  baptism ; 
iao  three  of  the  largest  boys  in  the  school ;  one  a  Karen  named  Sekhy-ee, 
}hway  Hmong,  an  Indo-Chinese,  16  years  old;  and  Shway  Kyo  (Stephen 
3hapin,)  son  of  Mah  Men-la.  All  of  these  had  for  some  lime  been  in  an 
nquiring  state  of  mind.  The  Chinese  renounced  very  strong  prejudices, 
IDQ  from  being  refractory,  had  become  obedient  and  amiable.  The  last, 
hough  volatile,  had  ever  shown  the  influence  of  the  prayers  and  faithful 
nstructions  of  his  excellent  mother.  Ko  Thah-byoo's  wife,  formerly  a  very 
gnorant  and  wicked  woman,  had  been  for  months  greatly  improved,  and  now 
ippeared  to  be  truly  converted.  The  members  of  the  church  seemed  humble 
ind  prayerful,  and  in  a  measure  prepared  for  that  inestimable  blessing — a 
revival  of  religion.  On  the  10th  of  March,  Mah  Ay,  Ko  Thah-byoo's  wife, 
wns  baptized.  The  gladness  of  the  occasion  was  chastened  by  a  remem- 
nance  of  the  keen  disappointment  which  followed  Moung  Bo*s  and  Kee 
Keang's  profession  of  religion.  On  the  20th  Moung  So  was  also  admitted 
x>  the  church. 

March  24lh,  Mr.  Boardman  vi^<ited  in  person  a  criminal  who  was  soon  to 
58  executed.  Here  h^  saw  several  persons  whom  he  knew,  a  learned  man 
— a  police  officer — and  even  a  priest.  This  visit  suggested  the  plan  of  dis- 
ributing  books  occasionally  among  the  prisoners,  and  visiting  them  on 
Lord's  days. 

The  following  sentences  from  the  journal,  under  date  of  April  8th  and 
i2th,  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  record  of  missionary  life.  "Had  asnirit- 
jd  conversation  with  several  Burmans.  At  first  they  endeavored  to  silence 
me  by  sneering,  laughing,  an<l  jesting.  But  being  filled  with  compassion 
for  their  souls,  I  spoke  freely  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death,  and  a  future 
judgment.  At  length  they  became  silent  and  attentive.  I  was  never  so 
txidTy  used  while  exhibiting  truth,  and  never  felt  so  much  pleasure  in  suflTer- 
Ing  reproach  for  Jesus*  sake."  *'  Formerly  it  was  my  custom  to  begin  by 
telling  the  people  of  a  supreme  God,  against  whom  they  had  sinned,  and 
that  therefore  they  stood  in  need  of  a  Savior.  But  the  passage  to  the  dear 
Savior  was  so  much  disputed,  that  I  could  seldom  introduce  him  to  advan- 
tage. I  now  speak  of  him  first — tell  of  his  glories,  his  compassion,  his 
pardoning  mercy,  his  sufferings  and  death  in  our  stead  ;  and  propose  to  the 
people  to  choose  whom  they  will  worship,  one  who  can,  or  one  who  carmot^ 
save  them  from  sin." 

In  the  hope  of  benefitting  Mrs.  Boardman's  health,  which  had  become 
(eeble  by  unceasing  effort,  Mr.  Boardman  look  a  boat,  and  embarked  with 
ber  for  Mergui,  on  the  13th  of  May.  They  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  civil  magistrate,  and  returned  on  the  29lh.  The  schools,  which  they 
had  entrusted  with  native  teachers,  had  been  well  conducted  in  their  ah- 
lence.  From  the  time  of  their  removal  to  Tavoy,  Mrs.  Boardman  had  en- 
deavored to  establish  two  schools  for  girls,  on  tho  «ime  plan  with  those  in 
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Bengal ;  but  met  only  with  discouragement  and  oppo^^ition.  In  May  of  this 
year,  she  commenced  employing  a  Tavoy  female  as  teacher,  under  her  own 
superintendence ;  the  remuneration  being  regulated  by  the  progress  of  the 
pupils.     This  method  was  successful. 

In  June,  Stephen  Chapin,  (Moung  Sekhy-ee,)  a  Karen,  and  the  Indo- 
Chinese  were  baptized. 

In  July,  Mr.  Boardman  was  allowed  to  employ  a  man  to  teach  English  in 
the  day  school,  at  the  expense  of  government.  The  first  half  of  the  year, 
1829,  was  a  period  of  peculiar  trials  to  tins  family*  The  loss,  by  ship- 
wreck, of  letters  from  America,  together  with  several  boxes  of  necessanr  ar* 
tides  not  to  be  procured  in  Tavoy,  was  severely  felt.  They  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  trace  the  faded  lines  in  the  few  letters  which  were  recovered  from  the 
waves :  but  not  one  sentence  could  they  decipher  to  tell  them  if  all  was  well 
with  their  beloved  friends  in  America. 

But  a  heavier  trial  than  this  was  endured  in  the  apostasy,  before  men- 
tioned, of  some  of  the  earliest  members  of  their  little  church.  This  humil- 
iating event  was.  followed,  in  the  case  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boardman,  by 
such  mental  anguish  on  account  of  sin,  as  far  exceeded  that  which  preceded 
their  conversion,  and  led  them  almost  to  the  borders  of  despair.  Under  this 
mental  suffering,  joined  to  privations  resulting  from  their  losses,  and  their 
daily  toils  to  benefit  those  around  them,  the  health  of  both  was  impaired, 
and  Mr.  Boardman  bled  from  the  lungs  repeatedly.  In  July,  their  eldest 
child,  Sarah,  suddenly  fell  sick  and  died,  and  the  bereaved  parents  laid  her 
in  the  grave,  in  the  expectation  that  their  only  remaining  one,  George,  who 
was  extremely  sick,  would  speedily  occupy  a  place  by  her  side.  But  God 
in  mercy  restored  him. 

Four  weeks  afterward,  August  9,  the  province  of  Tavoy  openly  revolted 
from  the  British  government.  The  mission  house  was  directly  in  the 
range  of  the  rebels'  fire  ;  and  balls  continually  passed  over  and  through  it. 
They  remained  several  hours  on  their  premises,  hoping  that  the  scene  of 
attack  would  be  changed,  and  that  they  should  esca^  unhurt.  At  length, 
finding  the  danger  increase,  and  the  destruction  of  their  dwelling  inevita- 
ble, they  snatched  a  few  of  their  most  valuable  articles,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  government  house.  Mr.  Boardman  returned  several  times  and  brought 
away  papers,  clothes,  and  books  ;  but  the  house  was  soon  plundered,  and 
thus  a  large  part  of  their  slender  possessions  destroyed.  It  was  at  length 
necessary  to  evacuate  the  town,  and  the  European  families  took  refuge  in  a 
large  wooden  building  on  the  wharf.  Here  were  several  hundreds  of  Por- 
tuguese women  and  children,  who  looked  to  the  English  for  protection,  hud- 
dled together  with  sepoys  and  their  baggage,  and  several  hundred  barrels 
of  gunpowder.  Here,  too,  they  suffered  from  hunger,  and  from  exposure  to 
fire,  which  was  communicated  by  the  insurgents  to  several  buildings  near 
them.  The  fire  was  extinguished  by  a  heavy  shower;  and  soon  after,  the 
steam  vessel,  Diana,  came  up  the  river,  having  on  board  the  commandant, 
Major  Burney.  Mrs.  Boardman  accepted  the  kind  offer  to  return  in  her 
with  Mrs.  Burney,  and  in  the  evening  she  moved  off,  under  heavy  shots 
from  the  city  walls.  Mr.  Boardman  remained,  in  the  hope  of  being  usefbl 
as  an  interpreter  and  negotiator.  The  three  or  four  following  were  days  of 
confusion,  exposure  and  anxiety ;  but  the  English  at  length  triumphed,  and  i 
tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  wasted,  and  almost  ruined  town.  ; 

The  deleterious  effect  of  these  scenes  upon  Mr.  Boardman *s  health  wis 
never  removed.  The  bleeding  at  the  lungs  returned  more  frequently,  and 
bis  strength,  already  wasted,  diminished  from  this  time.  He  probably 
passed  the  month  of  September  in  repairing  the  house,  and  making  other 
preparations  for  resuming  his  usual  duties.     On  the  1st  of  October,  he  weiH 
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I  Maalmain,  and  returned  immediately  with  his  family,  and  Mah  HIah,  an 
lempiary  native  Christian. 

At  Amherst,  they  stopped  long  enough  to  unite  in  prayer  at  the  mission 
Duse,  with  the  few  native  Christians,  and  to  visit  the  small  enclosure  under 
le  hopia  tree. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  they  arrived  at  Tavoy.  The  tempest  of  war  had 
mattered  the  pupils,  and  driven  the  Karens  to  their  jungles.  But  no  sooner 
ma  their  teacher  ready  to  receive  them,  than  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
reater  number,  both  of  pupils  and  inquirers,  than  before.  Among  others 
neie  three  Karens  whom  he  had  before  instructed,  one  of  them  65  years  of 
TOy  who  now  applied  for  baptism.  "  Is  it  not,'*  says  Mr.  Boardman,  **  a 
Eeaaing  proof  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  on  the  heart,  that  these  persons, 
ninduced  by  any  earthly  prospects,  should,  in  their  old  age,  have  given  up 
le  customs  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  that  they  should,  decrepit  as  they  are, 
ra verse  mountains  and  rocks,  and  hills  and  streams,  a  distance  oi  fifty 
liles,  to  receive  Christian  baptism  ?" 

These  candidates  were  received  into  the  church  on  the  25th  of  October. 
]*he  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper  on  the  15th  of  November,  was  pre- 
eded  by  a  day  of  fasting,  self-examination  and  prayer.  The  church  mem- 
era  were  charged  not  to  venture  to  approach  the  Lord's  table,  allowing  sin 
pon  each  other;  but  faithfully  and  atfectionately  to  admonish  those  who 
ad  wandered  from  the  narrow  way.  The  administration  of  the  ordinance 
Qce  in  four  months,  with  such  preparation,  was  found  to  be  much  more 
eneficial  than  when  occurring  oftener  with  less. 

Mr.  Boardman  now  commenced  a  system  of  visiting  and  preaching  from 
lOUse  to  house  in  the  neighboring  villages.  He  usually  visited  four  each 
reek,  taking  with  him  some  member  of  his  church,  and  one  or  two  boys 
rom  the  school.  He  sometimes  went  into  the  fields  and  sat  down  near  the 
eapers,  or  repaired  to  the  sheds  which  the  people  had  erected  for  their  pro- 
eetion  during  the  harvest. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  a  Taling  man,  from  a  village  twenty  miles  from 
Pavoy,  came  to  ask  for  a  Christian  book.  His  case  was  peculiarly  interest- 
Dg,  as  affording  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give  efficacy  to 
lis  word  without  the  intervention  of  human  teaching.  This  man  had  seen 
^a  book  which  condemned  idolatry,"  (the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,)  and 
lad  not  since  dared  to  worship  idols  or  go  to  the  pagodas. 

December  14,  Mr.  Boardman  commenced  a  tour  in  the  mission  boat,  pur- 
chased for  this  use,  and  visited  five  villages.  On  his  return,  he  found  sev- 
iial  Karens  waiting  to  see  him,  and  was  scarcely  seated,  when  Ko  Thah- 
1J00  and  two  Christian  Karens  arrived  from  Moung  So's  village.  The 
eport  of  their  tour  was  encouraging. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  traits  in  the  Karen  Christians  is  their  desire 
mmediately  to  communicate  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  to  others.  Moung 
3ekhy-ee,  the  youth  who  was  baptized  in  June,  asked  leave  to  return  to  his 
lative  jungle  and  instruct  his  countrymen.  Being  an  exemplary  Christian, 
tnd  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  he  was  readily  dismissed  for  this  pur- 
)ose.  In  consequence  of  urgent  requests  from  the  people  on  the  frontiers  of 
3iam.  Ko  Thah-byoo  proposed  going  across  the  mountains  to  visit  them, 
MEonng  So,  and  Moung  Kyah  offering  to  accompany  him.  These  native 
jvangelists  were  commended  to  the  Divine  blessing,  and  sent  away,  on  the 
22d  of  December.  But  Ko  Thah-byoo  was  forbidden  going  into  Siam  by  a 
company  of  Talings,  who  were  returning  from  Tavoy.  This  was  owing  to 
Jieir  knowledge  of  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  religion.  His  compan- 
ions were  suffered  to  proceed,  and  by  them  the  news  of  salvation  was  pub- 
ished  to  many  Karens  on  the  borders  of  Siam. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year,  aAer  noticing  his  labors  in  the  zayat,  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  was  to  a  considerable  extent  diffused,  and  the  decided  specu- 
lative preference  which  many  avowed  for  Christianity  over  Boodhism,  Mr. 
Board  man  remarks  that  since  his  removal  to  Tavoy  he  had  baptized  ten 
Karens, — eight  within  the  last  year  ;  that  large  numbers  of  this  people  con- 
stantly visited  him,  fifteen  or  twenty  often  being  present  at  once,  some  of 
them  from  a  distance  of  70  miles.     In  the  village  of  Tshick-koo,  fifty  miles 
distant,  of  which  Moung  So  was  chief,  three  had  been  baptized,  and  the 
Lord's  day  was  re^larly  observed  by  abstinence  from  labor,  and  by  the 
worship  of  God.     The  day  school  had  increased  from  a  very  small  and  va- 
riable number,  to  thirty  pupils  of  promising  character,  belonging  to  families 
of  influence.     These  pupils,  from  eight  distinct  tribes,  were  all  taught  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  the  Burman  and  English  languages ;    and  the  ad- 
vanced classes   were  instructed  in  arithmetic,  geography  and  astronomy. 
They  attended  worship  twice  a  day;   and  on  the  Sabbath,  all,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  children  of  Portuguese  Catholics,  recited  Scripture  lessons. 

All  missionary  labor,  except  the  care  of  the  schools  by  the  assistant 
teachers,  was  suspended  for  some  time  in  January,  1830,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  sickness  of  Mrs.  Board  man.  By  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks  on 
the  coast,  she  was  so  far  restored  as  to  render  her  return  safe,  and  to  allow 
Mr.  Boardman  to  resume  his  usual  engagements.  This  he  did  with  a  spirit 
which  evinced,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  the  salutary  influence  of  hia 
afflictions.  Such  humility,  such  submission,  and  such  love,  were  they  ex- 
ercised by  all  the  children  of  God,  would  closely  assimilate  the  church  on 
earth  to  that  in  heaven,  and  speedily  win  this  world  from  the  service  of  Sa- 
tan to  that  of  the  living  God. 

A  letter  to  a  friend,  written  at  Tavoy  about  this  period,  presents  a  view 
of  the  internal  arrangements  of  a  mission  family. 

**  You  desire  me  to  exhibit  to  you  *  an  inner  view  of  the  missionary,*  by 
which  I  should  have  understood  his  inward  trials  and  comforts  with  their 
causes,  and  in  fine,  the  whole  of  his  inward  experience,  did  not  your  context 
lead  me  to  suppose  you  meant  his  common  evcry-day  business  and  employ- 
ments. In  this  latter  sense  I  will  answer  your  inquiry  as  it  respects  myself 
and  family;  although  I  am  constrained  to  think  that  the  inner  view  of  most 
missionaries,  would  be  much  more  interesting  and  worthy  of  your  careful 
inspection.  I  will  set  down  one  quarter  of  our  time  to  the  score  of  inter- 
ruption from  direct  missionary  work,  occasioned  by  the  illness  of  myself  or 
some  of  my  family.  In  all  such  cases,  we  attend  upon  each  other,  there  be- 
ing no  one  to  do  it  for  us.  We  are  also,  in  a  considerable  degree,  our  own 
physicians  and  apothecaries.  And  when  our  beloved  first-bom  was  commit- 
ted to  the  dust,  I  was  the  sorrowful  chaplain.  So  I  expected  to  be  at  the 
anticipated  funeral  services  of  my  own  dear  wife,  a  few  weeks  since.  But 
God,  in  abundant  mercy,  lighted  off  his  hand,  and  spared  me  the  distressing 
pang.  Think  of  us,  in  our  prospect  of  a  separation,  and  no  European  female, 
or  Christian  brother  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  But  I  spare  you. 
One  sixth  part  of  our  time  must  be  charged  to  other  interruptions  beyond 
our  control.  Two  thirds  only  remain  for  missionary  work.  Of  this  I  spend 
one  half  in  village  preaching.  Sometimes  I  leave  home  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  visit  a  village  or  two,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from 
town,  and  having  preached  the  Gospel,  or  rather  told  the  people  of  salvation, 
from  house  to  house,  as  we  are  received,  or  in  some  zayat  or  other  publie 
place,  where  the  villagers  from  ten  to  fifty  or  more,  choose  to  assemble,  I 
return  home  in  the  evening,  and  next  morning  repeat  the  same  routine  of 
labor  in  some  other  village.  At  other  times,  I  go  out  on  Monday  morning, 
and  having  spent  the  week  in  travelling  over  dusty  burning  plains,  and  vis- 
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iting  successive  villages  and  proclaiming  Christ  crucified  to  priests  and  peo- 
ple, I  return  home  on  Saturday  night.  During  my  absence,  Mrs.  B.  per- 
forms all  the  labor,  and  sustains  all  the  care  of  the  station.  More  seldom, 
I  go  out  to  visit  the  Karens.  As  their  settlements  are  at  a  greater  distance 
from  town,  and  are  accessible  only  by  hard  roads,  over  mountains,  rocks 
and  streams,  and  through  forests  haunted  by  beasts  of  prey,  these  tours  are 
by  far  the  most  fatiguing  and  hazardous,  and  require  the  longest  absence 
from  my  beloved  family.  But  when  I  find  the  Karens  so  anxious  to  hear 
the  Gospel,  and  when,  on  returning  home,  I  find  that  our  heavenly  JFather 
has  kept  all  the  dear  members  of  my  family  from  evil,  I  forget  the  fatigue 
and  hazard,  and  rejoice  in  my  work. 

"When  at  home,  I  am  principally  engaged  in  superintending  the  schools, 
preaching  in  the  house  every  day,  silting  in  the  zayat  and  talking  with  vis- 
iters, visiting  the  monasteries  in  town,  and  preaching  to  those  who  are  too 
haughty  to  visit  me,  studying  the  language,  reading,  writing  letters  and 
journals,  conversing  and  praying  with  the  school  boys,  preparing  books  and 
lessons  for  them,  &c.  &cc,  Mrs.  Boardman's  labors  are  less  varied,  but  not 
less  incessant.  Besides  the  weighty  charge  which  she  sustains  during  my 
absence,  she  has  a  female  school,  the  native  female  Christians,  inquirers  and 
visiters,  a  family  of  four  boys,  two  of  our  own,  and  two  of  Dr.  Price's,  to 
look  after,  and  the  whole  charge  of  feeding  and  dressing  the  boys  in  the 
boarding  school. 

••  As  to  the  necessar}'-  degree  of  bodily  strength  and  elasticity,  the  kind  of 
constitutional  temperament,  &c.  I  can  only  say,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
foresee  the  specific  efllects  of  climate,  food,  lodging,  &c.,  before  the  trial  is 
made.  You  will  recollect  that  while  in  America,  I  was  a  pining,  consump- 
tive invalid.  I  enjoyed  better  health  then  than  was  apparent,  and  to  this 
day  I  maintain  the  same  spare  con:iUinptive  habit.  But  1  scarcely  know  of 
any  evil  effects  of  the  climate  on  me,  aiihougli  I  have  been  more  than  four 
years  in  the  country.  How  soon  or  how  suddenly  I  may  sink,  is  known 
only  to  our  heavenly  Father." 


CHAPTER    XX. 

Burmaky  continued. 

Conversion  of  Ko  Myal-kvaw  and  others.  Usefulness  of  Ko  Man-poke.  Ko  Thah-a  ordained 
pastor  of  tbe  church  at  Rangoon.  Works  prepared  lor  ihe  pre.vs.  Increased  aiieution  to  relif^- 
loa.  Village  of  Pah  Ouk.  Arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ISenncit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  go  to  Rau- 
rnou.  Ko  Thah-a's  success.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boardinan  remove  lo  Maulmain.  Arrival  of  Messrs. 
Kincaid  and  Mason.  Return  of  Mr.  Boardman  to  Tavny.  Labors  of  Mr.  Judson  at  Prome. 
Ilescriplion  of  Promc.  Kmpcror's  order  that  Mr.  Judson  confine  his  operations  to  Rangoon. 
Mr.  Judson  invited  to  visit  the  United  Slates. 

The  mission  at  Maulmain  was  strengthened  by  the  conversion  of  a  na- 
tive who  became  an  efficient  and  discreet  assistant  missionary.  Ko  Myat- 
kyaw  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  brother  of  the  first  native  chief  in 
Maulmain.  He  was  a  man  of  clear  intellect,  much  native  eloquence,  and 
great  bodily  and  mental  activity.  He  had  been  an  inquirer  after  truth  for 
many  years,  and  had  rejected  the  systems  of  Boodh,  Brahma  and  Mahom- 
et: and  at  length,  with  all  his  heart,  embraced  Jesus  Christ.  He  bore  the 
most  cruel  persecutions  from  his  wife  and  other  friends,  with  such  patience, 
as  to  disarm  them,  and  even  win  them  to  consider  their  own  interest  in  the 
Mtlvation  of  the  gospel.     He  was  baptized  in   March,  and  gave  himself 
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wholly  to  the  work  of  an  assistant  missionary.  Moung  Ing  and  Moang 
Shwa-ba  were  also  becoming  increasingly  useful,  and  evidently  growing  in 
knowledge  and  grace. 

In  July,  1828,  five  persons  were  baptized.  McDonald,  a  native  Hinda; 
Moung  Sh way-pan,  a  cautious  Burman,  and  long  an  attendant  at  the  zayat; 
Mah  Nyo,  a  woman  bending  under  the  weight  of  great  age;  Mee  Ree,  (Ma- 
ry Hasseltine,)  daughter  of  Moung  Shwa-ba,  and  Mee  Aa,  both  about  twelve 
years  of  age  and  members  of  the  school. 

The  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  evident  in  the  girls'  school,  and 
in  August,  Mah  Tangoung,  Mah  Nen-mah,  Mee  Nen-yay,  and  Mee  Pike, 
members  of  the  school,  were  baptized.  Several  of  these  youthful  Christians 
endured  great  abuse  from  their  relatives,  and  even  their  parent:;,  on  account 
of  their  profession  of  the  Christian  religion.  Two  other  younger  childreo, 
Mee  Youh  and  Mee  Kway,  gave  evidence  of  conversion,  and  were  sabse- 
quently  baptized. 

Moung  San-lone  and  an  elderly  man  named  Ko  Shan,  made  a  profession 
of  religion  during  this  month,  and  in  September,  Pandarrum  and  Oo  Peen- 
yah,  a  doctor  and  astrologer,  who  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  through  the  instrumentality  of  McDonald,  were  also  baptized.  Ontke 
21st  of  September,  the  missionaries  partook  of  the  Lord's  supper  with  twen- 
ty native  communicants,  four  being  absent  from  illness  and  other  causes. 

In  October,  Oo  Pay,  a  respectable  man  of  sixty  years ;  Mah  Kai,  mother 
of  Mee  Aa ;  Mah  Joon,  eldest  daughter  of  Mah  Hlah ;  and  Mah  Lan,  wifo 
of  the  assistant,  Moung  Ing,  were  received  into  the  church.  Oo  Pay's  wife 
violently  opposed  him,  but  about  a  year  afterward,  became  a  Christian. 

Moung  Dway,  a  native  of  Arracan,  formerly  a  blasphemous  reviler; 
Moung  Shoon,  a  merchant  of  respectable  connections ;  and  Matthew,  a 
Hindu,  were  baptized  in  November;  and  in  December,  Mah  Tee,  wife  of 
Ko  Man-poke ;  and  Thomas,  another  Hindu.  Mah  Tee  was  of  a  most 
amiable  disposition,  and  greatly  attached  to  her  husband,  with  whom  she 
had  lived  very  happily  twenty-five  years.  But  she  told  him  she  could  not 
wait  for  him,  for  her  eternal  interests  were  concerned  in  this  thing. 

Thirty  natives  were  received  into  the  church  at  Maulmain  this  year. 
The  Hindu  converts  havings  taken  Butman  wives,  they  were,  after  their 
baptism,  required  to  be  married  after  the  Christian  manner. 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December,  Mr.  Wade  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  visiting  and  preaching  in  the  neighboring  villages;  Mrs. 
W.  accompanying  him,  to  converse  with  the  women,  whenever  she  could 
leave  the  school. 

The  appearance  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  Letha-mazoo,  the  upper  part  of 
Maulmain,  decided  the  missionaries  to  erect  a  small  zayat  there,  which  was 
done  at  the  close  of  December. 

Mouug  Shway-ba,  Kr  Myat-myan,  McDonald,  Ko  Man-poke,  and  Moang 
Dway,  became  assistants ;  and  Moung  En,  school-master.  Ko  Man-poke, 
Mr.  Judson  speaks  of  as  *'  an  excellent  old  man,  a  considerable  scholar  in 
the  Taling  language.  He  has  translated  all  our  tracts  into  Taling,  and  will 
perhaps  be  encouraged  to  go  on  with  some  parts  of  the  New  Testament" 
His  wife,  Mah  Tee,  was  a  valuable  helper  to  Mrs.  Wade,  in  explaining  her 
religious  instructions,  to  those  natives  who  were  only  familiar  with  Taling. 

In  May,  Mr.  Judson  wrote  in  his  journal  that  he  seldom  passed  a  day 
without  being  visited  by  Christians  and  inquirers,  sometimes  eight  or  ten  ol 
the  latter.  The  converts  gave  great  and  increasing  evidence  of  their  ain-j 
cerity.  He  noted  as  the  result  of  long  observation,  that  '*  the  Burmans  aitj 
slow  in  making  up  their  minds  to  embrace  a  new  religion ;  but  the  point] 
once  settled,  is  settled  forever." 
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A  letter  received  in  April  from  Ko  Thah-a,  of  Rangoon,  mentioned  thirteen 
lAen  and  three  women  who  called  themselves  disciples,  '*  but  secretly  for 
fear  of  the  Jews."  In  November  following,  he  came  to  Maulmain,  to  oe  in* 
alructed  as  to  the  course  he  should  take  in  regard  to  the  inquirers  and  few 
remaining  church  members. 

He  was  ordained  at  Maulmain,  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Rangoon,  la 
January  1829.  He  was  fifty  seven  years  old,  possessing  good  judgment) 
decided  piety,  and  highly  respectable  attainments  in  Burman  literature,  but, 
as  afterwards  appeared,  deiicient  in  moral  courage.  Messrs.  Judson  and 
Wade,  at  this  period,  divided  their  time  between  preaching  in  the  neighbor* 
ing  villages,  and  revising  the  New  Testament  in  Burman.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Judson  wrote,  '*  since  my  last,  we  have  finished  revising  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  Epitome  of  the  old, — a  work  in  which  we  have  been  doavly 
engaged  for  above  a  year.  We  have  also  prepared  for  the  press  several 
smaller  works,  viz. 

1.  The  Catechism  of  Religion.  This  has  already  passed  through  two 
editions  in  Burmese.  It  has  also  been  translated  and  printed  in  Siamese, 
and  translated  into  Taling  or  Peguese.  U,  The  view  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, thoroughly  revised  for  a  4th  edition  in  Burmese.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  Taling  and  Siamese.  3.  The  Order  of  Worship  of  the  Bur^ 
man  church*  4.  The  Baptismal  Service.  5.  Marriage  Service.  6.  The 
Funeral  Service;  the  three  last  consisting  chiefly  of  extracts  from  scripture. 
7.  The  Teacher's  Guide,  or  a  Digest  of  those  parts  of  the  New  Testamenti 
which  relate  to  the  duty  of  teachers  of  religion,  designed  particularly  for  na- 
tive pastors.  8.  A  Catechism  of  Astronomy.  9.  A  Catechism  of  Geogra- 
phy. 10.  A  Table  of  Chronological  History,  or  a  Register  of  principal 
events,  from  the  Creation  to  the  present  time.  11.  The  Memoir  of  Mee 
Shway-ee.  12.  Tiie  Golden  Balance,  or  the  Christian  and  Boodhist  sys- 
tems contrasted.     This  has  been  translated  into  Taling. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  also  translated  into  Siamese,  by  Mrs»  Judsoni 
and  is  now  translating  into  Taling  by  Ko  Man-poke,  our  assistant  in  that 
department,  under  the  inspection  of  Mrs.  Wade. 

In  the  month  of  January,  there  were  evidences  of  the  influences  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  at  Letta-Mahzoo.  Four  persons  were  baptized  ;  one  a  Taling 
inan  who  had  imagined  himself  a  God;  the  others,  women;  one  the  wife 
of  Moung  Sanlone  2d.  The  other  two  suffered  some  persecutions,  one  of 
them  named  Mah  Kyan,  was  turned  out  of  doors  and  pursued  with  a  knife 
by  her  husband,  and  hernursinginfant  taken  from  her.  These  trials  she  bore 
with  exemplary  patience,  and  "  great  was  her  reward  ;"  for  in  less  than  four 
months  afterward,  the  lion  became  a  lamb;  her  husband  not  only  recalled 
her,  but  in  the  face  of  much  opposition  from  his  neighbor,  made  a  comforta- 
ble place  in  his  house  for  Mrs.  Wade  to  sit,  and  instruct  visitors.  In  Feb- 
ruary Moung  Ing  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Amherst.  There 
were  at  that  time,  but  four  members  beside  himself.  Six  persons  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  the  church  at  Maulmain  this  month;  three  of 
them  English  soldiers,  who  at  their  baptism  were  recognized  to  be  "  the  Bap- 
tist church  in  his  Majesty's  4.5th  regiment."  In  May,  Mr.  Judson  wrote, 
•*  We  have  received  five  since  the  last  date  ;  Moung  Tau-magnay  and  Mah 
San,  the  first  couple  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  baptising  together; 
Moung  Toot,  brother  of  Mah  San,  and  M.  Gatee,  a  young  man  of  some 
promise ;  Mah  Foot,  wife  of  Moung  Zu-thee,  wild  as  the  woods,  and  for- 
merly as  mischievous  as  possible;  and  Ko  Man-poke,  husband  of  Mah  Tee, 
a  steady  excellent  old  man,  a  considerable  scholar  in  the  Taling  language." 
"  We  consider  him  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  accessions  to  the  cause  that 
we  have  ever  received ;  and  his  wife  stands  almost  unrivalled  among  the 
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female  converts.     She  always  accompanies  Mrs.  Wade,  and  is  of  inestlma' 
ble  uise  in  explaining  things  in  the  Taling,  to  those  who  cannot  well  under- 
stand the  Burmese  ;  and  that  is  the  case  with  a  great  part  of  the  population 
of  British  Pegu."     June  5th,  Mrs.  Wade  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary.     "Since  this  year  has  commenced,  we  have  had  under  our 
care  only  the  pious  children,  and  a  few  orphans  who  had  no  home  to  which 
they^  could  return.     A  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  our  pupils  who  had  been  bap- 
tized, was  married  to  Mo^g  Shwa-ba,  one  of  the  Rangoon  Christians,  and 
lives  near  us,  and  another,  having  finished  her  education,  has  gone  to  live 
with  her  mother,  (who  has  been  baptized,)  at  Amherst,  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  Moung  Ing's  little  church.     About  three  months  ago,  Mary  Hassel- 
tine  commenced  a  day  school  near  us,  and,  though  rather  young,  is  other- 
wise well  qualified  for  the  employment.     At  the  end  of  the  first  mpnth  the 
gave  so  good  satisfaction,  that  we  dismissed  the  teacher  of  the   boarding 
school,  and  sent  the  remainder  of  our  pupils  to  her  school.     In  the  month 
of  April  we  also  commenced  another  day  school,  about  a  mile  distant,  in 
which  we  employed  another  cf  the  young  converts.'*     "  The  number  of  girls 
now  supported  by  the  mission  is  only  five,  but  one  or  twoof  those  dismissed 
are  near  enough  to  attend  Mary's  school,  and  a  day  school  for  boys  has  just 
now  been  opened  very  near  us.    Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
my  lime,  besides  attending  to  the  few  remaining  girls,  has  bc^en  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  the  female  Christians  and  inquirers.     Six  of  tbe  adult  fe- 
males who  have  been  baptized  have  learned  to  read." 

Visitors  having  come  several  times  from  Pah  Ouh,  a  village  between 
Maulmain  and  Amherst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  went  there  and  spent  several 
days  in  September ;  and  one  iudiviJujil  was  baptized.  In  November  and 
December  they  spent  several  weeks  there.  In  the  course  of  this  autumn 
two  natives  were  added  to  the  church,  and  seven  European  soldiers.  The 
state  of  things  at  Rangoon  seemed  to  call  for  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
missionaries,  and  as  there  was  an  unusual  attention  to  the  subject  of  religion 
among  the  soldiers  at  Maulmain,  it  was  thou^'-ht  best  for  Mr.  Judson  to  re- 
main, and  Mr.  Wade  to  go  to  Rangoon.  At  ihe  close  of  the  year  Mr.  Jud- 
son states  that  28  persons,  including  English  soldiers,  had  been  received  to 
the  church  at  Maulmain  during  the  year. 

On  the  14th  of  Jan.,  1830,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  arrived.  The  prospect 
of  usefulness  at  Amherst  became  so  unpromising,  that  by  the  advice  of  the 
missionaries  Moung  Ing  went  to  Rangoon  to  assist  Ko  'Jhah-a.  After  the 
commencement  of  Ko  Thah-a's  labors  there  was  a  manifest  reviving  of  the 
cause  of  religion,  in  that  city.  One  civil  commotion  after  another  had  scatter- 
ed the  native  Christians,  and  for  a  time  the  vine  which  had  been  planted  ap- 
peared to  be  destroyed  by  the  unhallowed  feet  of  the  heathen.  By  the  min- 
istry of  Ko  Thah-a  several  of  the  old  church-members  were  gathered,  and 
twenty  were  added  during  the  first  year.  Some  of  the  former  inquirers  re- 
turned, among  whom  was  Mah  Ing,  who  had  been  prevented  from  joining 
the  church  by  her  fear  of  persecution.  She  now  wished  to  make  a  profes- 
sion, but  was  taken  sick,  and  died  about  the  time  she  was  to  have  been  re- 
ceived.    A  mortal  sickness  prevailed,  of  which  3000  died. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1830,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W^ade  left  Maulmain  for 
Rangoon.  This  attempt  to  resume  the  mission  in  Burmah  proper  was 
made  with  much  trembling.  The  spirit  of  persecution  had  not  been  ei- 
tinct  at  Rangoon.  It  was  ever  operating  in  some  form  or  other — sometimes 
by  edicts  from  the  viceroy,  then  by  various  malicious  contrivances  of  petty 
ofiiicers  to  extort  money,  and  again  by  dark  intimations,  which  had  the  effect 
to  silence  those  who  wished  to  inquire  about  the  Christian  religion,  and 
^  perhaps  impelled  them  to  quit  the  place  for  fear  of  some  terrible  evil — they 
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koew  not  what.  Bat  Mr.  Wade  was  soon  convinced  that  there  was  much  ' 
encouragement  to  labor  there,  and  that  there  was  in  the  neighboring  viUagea 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  called  for  the  instructions  of  more  than  one  mis- 
sionary. He  came  to  Maulmain  for  a  few  days  in  April,  on  account  of  a 
severe  attack  of  liver  coinplaint,  and  his  representation  of  the  aspect  of 
things  at  Rangoon  induced  Mr.  Judson  to  return  with  him.  Mr.  Board- 
man's  health  made  a  relinquishment  of  his  heavy  cares  at  Tavoy  necessary, 
and,  though  reluctant  to  leave  his  Hock,  he  removed  to  Maulmain,  that  he 
might  render  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  some  aid,  and  superintend  the  station 
during  Mr.  Judson's  absence.  The  childlike  grief  of  the  Karens  on  this 
occasion,  was  most  aflfecting.  Men,  women  and  children  brought  fowls  and 
fruits,  saying  that  they  had  loved  to  come  to  the  city,  but  now  wished  to 
come  no  more.  B«;fore  his  departure  for  Maulmain,  a  large  company  of 
Karens  visited  him.  They  were  accompanied  by  Moung  Kyah  and  Moung 
Khway,  who  had  some  time  before  made  a  profession  of  religion.  Seven 
of  the  number  came  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  baptized.  "When 
they  first  arrived,"  says  Mr.  Boardman,  "  they  sat  in  silence  for  some  min- 
utes. Neither  they  nor  I  felt  inclined  to  speak.  For  an  hour  or  more  we 
had  no  free  conversation.  I  saw  their  hearts  were  full,  and  so  was  mine. 
Moung  Khway  at  last  broke  silence  by  saying,  *  I  hear  you  are  about  to 
leave  us  and  I  know  not  where  we  shall  meet  again;  if  not  in  this  place,  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  in  the  presence  of  God.'  1  nodded  assent  and  he  pro- 
ceeded ;  *  I  dont  know  how  it  will  be,  whether  we  shall  know  each  other  in 
heaven,  but  I  hope  we  shall ;  I  want  to  know  you  there.' "  In  the  evening 
and  the  next  day,  the  candidates  for  baptism  were  examined.  Their  history 
of  their  religious  experience  was  very  satisfactory,  and  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Moung  Kyah  and  Moung  Khwny,  they  had  abstained  from  all 
heathen  practices,  and  lived  in  a  consistent  manner  more  than  a  year.  They 
were  accepted  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  church,  and  the  next  mom« 
ing  the  ordinance  was  administered  to  them,  and  the  amiable  and  beloved 
Chinese  boy.  Lot  Kyike. 

Before  taking  leave,  the  Karens  asked  many  pertinent  questions  relating 
to  Christian  practice,  and  llien  inquired  tlie  names  of  all  the  teachers,  that 
they  might  pray  for  each  di>tinctly ;  and  also  "  how  they  should  designate 
the  American  Indians,  of  whom  they  had  been  told,  as  a  people  resembling 
themselves,"  saying  "  we  wish  to  pray  for  them  also." 

Mr.  Bofirdman  adds  "  Happy»  very  happy,  has  been  our  interview. 
Such  a  spirit  of  love  and  prayer  as  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  last  three 
days,  I  have  never  l>efore  witncss(?d." 

Mr.  Boardman  left  Tavoy  for  Maulmain  on  the  27th  of  April,  accompa- 
nied by  Ko  Thah-byoo  and  Mounj:^  Shway-Bwen  with  their  wives,  the  two 
Christian  Indo-Chinese,  and  several  others  from  the  boys'  school.  He  had 
heen  two  years  there,  and  gathered  a  church  of  20,  15  of  whom  were  Ka- 
rens. 

Much  of  the  life  of  a  missionary  and  his  family  is  filled  up,  like  that  of 
a  Christian  at  home,  in  the  daily  discharge  of  duties  which  hardly  admit  of 
being  recorded ;  which  do  yet,  by  their  constant  recurrence,  produce  per- 
manent elfects,  especially  on  a  heathen  community,  where  the  operation  of 
Christianity  in  the  domestic  relations  and  common  affairs  of  life  is  unknown. 
Conspicuous  eflbrts  and  prominent  acts  are  of  comparatively  un frequent  oc- 
currence. Without  the  latter,  a  man  cannot  be  an  enterprising  missiona- 
ry ;  neglecting  private  duties,  certainly  not  a  successful  one.  Wo  find  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Boardman  to  the  Secretary,  the  following  passage;  "my 
weekly  labors  are  nearly  as  follows  :  Preachinjor  on  Lord's  day,  two  sermons 
in  English,  and  one  in  faurnian  ;  attending  a  Burman  catechetical  recitation, 
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•omewhat  like  that  of  a  Bible  class  :  on  Friday  evening  a  serraon  id  Eng- 
lish :  every  other  evening  in  the  week,  I  attend  a  prayer  meeting,  or  ex- 
Serience  meeting,  or  deliver  a  lecture  or  exposition,  in  Burmese.     In  the 
ay  time  I  correct  proof  sheets  for  the  press,  and  the  writing  of  two  Bur- 
man  copyists;  receive  visits  from  pious  or  inquiring  soldiers  and  Burmans, 
whenever  they  call ;  prepare  lessons  for  the  boy's  school,  &c.  &c.     In  ad- 
dition to  this  I  have  had  till  lately  the  trouble  of  superintending  the  erectioo 
of  a  house  to  live  in,  the  old  mission  house  having  gone  to  decay.     Mrs. 
Boardman,  enfeebled  as  she  is  by  severe  and  repeated  attacks  of  illness,  is 
no  less  busily  occupied  than  myself.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  are  also  en- 
gaged with  all  their  powers  in  their  appropriate  business.     As  the  fount  of 
new  type  is  still  deficient,  Mr.  Bennett  has  not  yet  begun  to  print  the  Tes- 
tament, but  he  keeps  the  press  well  and  constantly  employed  in  printing  re- 
ligious tracts,  catechisms,  school  books,  &c." 

Mr.  Judson  left  three  native  readers,  or  preachers,  at  Maulmcin.  One 
was  employed  in  translating  the  New  Testament  into  Taling ;  another,  an 
invalid,  in  distributing  tracts  and  portions  of  scriptures ;  a  third  in  makii^f 
tours  in  the  region  about  In  one  of  these  excursions,  he  went  to  Bala 
island,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the  natives. 

The  congregation  at  Maultnain  consisted,  in  part,  of  English  soldiers, 
many  of  whom  were  pious,  and  others,  anxious  inquirers.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  mombors,  the  native  church  remained  steadfast  and 
much  united  in  heart.  Four  Europeans  and  four  natives  were  received  in 
1830.  The  boys'  boarding  school,  consisting  of  thirteen  pupils,  was  con- 
ducted wholly  by  Mrs.  Boardman  and  Mrs.  Bennett.  On  every  hand,  in 
the  vicinity  both  of  Maulmain  and  Tavoy*  there  were  inviting  openings  for 
Tillage  schools.  But  none  could  be  establishod  without  an  accession  to  the 
number  of  missionaries. 

Messrs.  Judson  and  Wade  arrived  at  Rangoon  on  the  2d  of  May.  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  town,  formerly  "  Atwenwoon  Moung  K."  received  Mr.  Judson 
kindly,  and  proffered  his  protection.  After  staying  at  Rangoon  two  or  three 
weeks,  he  thought  best  to  go  up  the  river  as  far  as  Prome,  and  preach  the 
gospel  wherever  he  could  find  listeners,  lie  took  with  him  Moung  Ing 
and  four  other  native  Christians,  to  distribute  tracts,  and  facilitate  his  ac- 
cess to  the  natives. 

At  Rangoon,  the  desire  of  the  people  to  read  religious  tracts  became  very 
earnest.  Care  and  discrimination  were  used  in  the  distribution,  yet  the  de- 
mand far  exceeded  the  supply  which  the  Maulmain  press  could  furnish,  not- 
withstanding the  unceasing  industry  of  Mr.  Bennett,  who  went  into  the 
printing  ofRce  immediately  on  his  arrival  there.  A  box  of  books  and  tracts 
was  sent  round  from  Maulmain  the  1st  of  July,  and  a  few  days  afterwards, 
a  whole  edition  of  the  Catechism,  and  400  copies  of  the  View  of  Ileligion. 
Mrs.  Wade  in  acknowledging  the  reception  of  them  says,  **The  news  that 
books  had  come  from  Maulmain,  began  to  spread  rapidly  to-day,  8o  that 
since  noon,  I  have  given  of  the  *tmct  and  catechism  above  300,  and  then 
was  obliged  to  refuse  many  in  order  to  have  some  left  for  another  day.  And 
those  who  received  the  books  were  mostly  from  the  boats  in  the  river,  ar^ 
will  proceed  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  great  many  of  those  who 
visit  us,  are  from  distant  parts,  and  only  stay  a  week  or  two,  and  then 
take  books  and  go  far  away.  Among  this  class,  Mr.  Wade  has  had  three 
very  interesting  and  hopeful  inquirers,  of  late."  Thirty,  and  even  50  per^ 
sons  were  often  present  at  once,  to  hear  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  at 
though  indications  were  given  that  the  excitement  among  the  people  did  not 
escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  government,  yet  the  numter  of  visiters  at  the 

•  Jbera  was  tboa  no  other  <'  Unci"  but  the  View  of  Reli^ioB. 
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Qisftion  hoase  did  not  diminish.  Immense  numbers  of  the  troops,  who  were 
adled  to  Rangoon  in  July  to  have  their  military  equipments  inspected,  came 
or  books,  and  were  in  a  measure  supplied.  Nothing  but  the  insuflicicncy 
if  their  number  prevented  their  being  scattered  by  this  means  tlirough  every 
ROTince  inBurmah.  That  they  were  not  wasted,  but  faithfully  read,  suffi- 
aent  evidence  was  obtained,  lumbers  who  lived  several  days*  journey  dis- 
■Dt,  came  to  Mr.  Wade  and  said,  *'  we  have  heard  the  fame  of  this  religion, 
md  are  come  to  hear  and  get  books.'*  One  priest,  who  had  received  Mal- 
hew*8  Gospel,  returned  it  after  awhile,  saying  he  had  copied  it, and  wished 

0  borrow  another  volume.     God*s  truth  is  imperishable  ;  though  for  a  time 

1  may  be  unproductive  like  "  a  handful  of  corn  upon  the  house-top,"  yet 
'the  fruits  thereof  shall  be  like  Lebanon." 

On  account  of  Mr.  Boardman's  rapid  decline,  Mr.  Wade  returned  to 
Haulniain  in  August.  The  duties  which  devolved  on  him  there,  were  ex- 
tremely arduous  and  such  as  could  not  long  have  been  sustained.  He 
preached  six  times  in  Burmese,  and  three  in  English,  each  week  ;  read  all 
he  proof  sheets,  and  corrected  all  the  works  of  tlie  native  copyists,  besides 
he  general  superintendence  of  the  concerns  of  the  station.  At  this  juncture, 
irhen  nothing  more  could  be  done  than  to  retain  that  which  had  been 
voa  from  heathenism,  the  news  was  received  that  Messrs.  Kincaid  and 
llason,  who,  with  their  wives,  saik^d  from  Boston,  May  24,  1S30,  had 
irrired  in  Bengal.  They  were  joyfully  welcomed  at  Maulmain  in  Novem- 
ler.  An  arrangement  was  immediately  adopted,  by  which  the  new  mis- 
rionaries  assumed  such  a  share  of  the  duties  as  would  relieve  Mr.  Wade,  and 
Hr.  Boardman,  and  yet  allow  of  their  daily  study  of  the  language.  Mr. 
Kincaid  preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  again  every  Friday  evening,  to 
he  English  congregation,  and  visited  the  prison  twice  a  week,  and  the 
lospital  occasionally.  Mr.  Boardman,  knowing  that  his  work  was  almost 
mished,  had  returned  to  Tavoy,  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  receive  Mr. 
Hason.  Though  he  had  long  been  confined  to  his  couch,  he  had  continued 
laily  to  do  much  to  lighten  the  lalK)rs  of  his  a:>sociatc$,  and  now  that  he 
ras  obliged  to  retire  from  his  work,  he  hoped  to  aid  his  successor  by  the 
esttlts  of  his  influence.  Moung  Ing,  Monng  Shway  Bvven  and  Ko  Thah- 
►yoo  accompanied  them  as  helpers  in  the  mission.  The  intelligence  of 
beir  arrival  spread  rapidly  through  the  Karon  jiingle,  and  several  compa- 
ies  came  to  express  their  hearty  welcome  ;  among  them  some  of  the  Chrisl- 
ina,  who  communicated  the  pleasing  fact  that  not  one  of  the  native  converts 
ad  dishonored  his  profession. 

In  September  Mr.  Judson  came  down  from  Prome,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
ence  at  Rangoon.  The  following  facts  are  taken  from  his  journal  after 
ATing  that  place  on  the  29th  of  May,  for  the  interior.  At  the  close  of  the 
nt  day,  he  stopped  at  a  village  which,  though  it  has  few  inhabitants,  is  a 
lace  of  rendezvous  for  a  multitude  of  small  trading  boats.  Here  tracts 
•ere  distributed,  and  the  occupants  of  a  whole  cluster  of  boats  were  seen 
boat  sanset  reading  or  listening.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  June  he  stop- 
od  at  Yay-gen.  The  native  country  of  the  tamarind  tree  commences  here, 
ltd  the  general  aspect  of  nature  becomes  more  pleasant.  The  character  of 
le  inhabitants  too  seemed  to  be  more  elevated.  Moung  Ing  soon  gathered 
few  hearers  about  him,  and  Mr.  Judson  distributed  about  thirty  tracts  and 
Itechisms.  Several  persons  pursued  them  to  the  boat,  and  begged  hard 
ftr  books.  They  continued  to  give  them  away  till  late  in  the  evening,  when 
le  captain  pushed  off  into  the  stream  to  escape  the  annoyance.  But  they 
rere  not  to  be  so  easily  avoided.  They  came  to  the  shore  and  called  out, 
Teacher,  are  you  asleep?  We  want  a  writing  to  get  by  heart."  The 
iptain  went  on  shore  during  the  evening,  and  on  his  return  said  that  in 
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almost  every  house  there  was  some  one  at  a  lamp  reading  aloud  one  of  the 
tracts. 

At  Kyce-thai,  Mr.  Jiidson  went  on  shore,  and  spent  aft  hour  under  ashed, 
preaching  to  an  aileniive  crowd.  Some  of  the  people  followed  him  to  the 
Doat,  and  bepfi^ed  the  captain  to  stay  all  night.  After  the  hoal  was  pushed 
off,  they  still  followed,  ofTering  rice  and  beans  in  return  for  a  tract.  At 
Men-yoo-ah,  they  found  Mai  Zoo,  a  woman  who  was  Inptized  years  before 
at  Rangoon.  She  came  to  the  boat,  accompanied  by  Mah  Ping,  a  hopeful 
inquirer,  and  Mah  Wenyo,  widow  of  Moung  Long,  the  one-eyed  metaphy- 
sician  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Rangoon  mission.  They  all  entreat- 
ed Mr.  Judson  to  stop  until  they  could  consult  their  male  relatives  as  to  the 
expediency  of  his  remaining  there  instead  of  going  to  Prome.  At  night 
the  women  returned,  and  with  many  tears  said  their  friends  were  afraid  to 
ask  the  missionary  to  stav,  lest,  in  case  of  a  war  with  the  English,  they 
should  be  involved  in  dillicuUy.  Arrived  at  Prome,  Mr.  Judscw  went  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  M.  the  only  European. 

Prome  stands  on  the  Irrawaddy,  about  equi-distant  from  Ava  and  Ran- 
goon. It  was  founded  several  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
is  now  in  a  decaying  state.  No  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  so  far  as  is  known, 
ever  entered  it  before. 

The  governor  being  absent,  at  court,  Mr.  M.  took  Mr.  Judson  to  see  the 
governess.  In  her  presence  was  the  deputy  governor,  and  a  number  of  the 
people,  and  to  them  he  preached  Jesus  Christ,  while  they  listened  and  ex- 
pressed much  admiration,  probably  in  reference  to  his  perfect  acquaintance 
with  their  language,  rather  than  to  the  truths  which  he  uttered.  Bat  p 
the  governess  was  evidently  interested  in  the  subjects  of  which  he  spoke, 
and  solicited  a  tract,  which  she  wished  to  have  copied.  One  was  given  her, 
which  she  thankfully  received.  So  apprehensive  were  the  natives  lest  they 
should  be  accused  of  abetting  the  designs  of  foreigners,  that  no  one  would 
rent  Mr.  Judson  a  house,  or  allow  him  the  use  of  a  vacant  spot  upon  which 
to  erect  a  shelter.  He  at  length  made  his  request  of  the  magistrates,  and, 
after  considerable  discussion,  was  allowed  to  take  possession  of  an  old  zayat 
in  front  of  a  pagoila,  and  there  under  the  very  walls  of  a  pagan  temple,  its 
votaries  came  every  day  to  hear  the  story  of  Christ  crucified  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  On  the  Sabbath,  crowds,  impelled  doubtless  by  curiosity  or  the  L^ 
spirit  of  opposition,  came  to  the  zayat.  Here  and  there  one  was  observed  to  list- 
en with  serious  and  fixed  attention.  One  individual,  the  secretary  of  the  depot; 
governor,  came  at  length  to  converse  privately  on  this  "new  doctrine,"  an 
repeatedly  attended  family  worship  there  ;  but  he  and  the  other  inquirers  ^ 
suddenly  disappeared,  being  intimidated  by  some  threatened  penalty.  One  - 
of  them  sent  word  to  Mr. 'Judson  that  he  read  the  books,  and  thought  of  - 
the  teacher  every  day,  but  begged  it  might  never  be  mentioned  that  he  had 
visited  him ! 

Mr.  Judson  commenced  his  voyage  down  the  river,  September  18.     la 
reviewing  his  sojourn  at  this  ancient  seat  of  idolatry,  he  writes,  *^  Thousands 
have  heard  of  God,  who  never,  nor  their  ancestors,  heard  before.    Freguenlp 
ly,  in  passing  through  the  streets,  and  in  taking  my  seat  in  the  zayats,f  haft 
felt  such  a  solemnity  and  awe  upon  my  spirits,  as  almost  prevented 
from  opening  my  lips  to  communicate  the  momentous  message  with  wbi 
I  was  charged.     How  the  preacher  has  preached,  and  how  the  hearers  htw 
heard,  the  day  of  judgment  will  show.     Blessed  be  God,  there  are 
whose  faces  I  expect  to  see  at  the  right  hand  of  the  great  Judge."     " 
there  are,  who  have  become  so  far  enlightened,  that  I  am  sure  they 
never  bow  the  knee  to  Shway  Landau,  without  a  distressing  conviction 
they  are  in  the  wrong  way." 
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At  Rangoon,  direct  efforts  were  made,  after  Mr.  Wade's  dc?parture,  to 
heck  the  progress  of  Christianit}',  and  on  Mr.  Jiidson's  arrival,  things  *\\'ere 
t  a  very  low  ebb.  **  At  one  time,  men  were  stationed  at  a  little  distance  on 
ach  side  of  the  house,  to  threaten  those  who  visited  the  place,  and  to  tako 
ymy  the  tracts  they  had  received.  Reports  were  circulated  that  govern- 
Gkent  was  about  to  make  a  public  example  of  heretics ;  the  crowds  that  used 
9  come  for  tracts,  all  disappeared,  and  KoThah-a,  who  continued  to  occupy 
be  house,  became  intimidated,  and  retreated  to  his  own  obscure  dwelling." 
Sren  the  women  were  afraid  to  come,  lest  they  should  be  apprehended  by 
novernment  ofHcers. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Judson's  arrival,  he  roceived  intelligence  that  on  the  1st 
if  September,  the  emperor  issued  an  order  that  he  should  be  removed  from 
Prome,  '*  being  exceedingly  annoyed  that  he  was  there  in  the  interior  of  the 
xnintry,  dutributing  papers  and  abasing  the  Burmese  religion."  The  woon- 
ryees,  unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities,  applied  to  Major  Burney,  the 
British  resident  at  Ava;  but  he  at^sured  them  that  Mr.  Judson  was  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  British  government,  but  employed  exclusively  in 
the  duties  of  his  profession  ;  consequently,  that  he  had  no  control  over  him  ; 
Bod  begged  them  not  to  pursue  a  course  that  would  be  condemned  as  intol- 
erant Jby  gsod  men  of  all  countries.  They  said  that  his  majesty's  orders 
were  perer^tory,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  confine  his  labors  to 
Rangoon. 

At  this  time,  a  most  enoouraging  instance  of  the  utility  of  tract  distribu- 
lion  among  heathen,  came  to  Mr.  Judson's  knowledge,  and  is  noticed  in  his 
loumal.  "  The  case  of  Ko  San  deserves  particular  notice.  He  is  a  respec- 
table elderly  man,  residing  in  a  village  north  of  Ava.  Twelve  years  ago,  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  first  tract  found  its  way  thither ;  and  he  treas- 
ured it  up  as  the  truth.  At  subsequent  times,  he  occa.^ionally  met  with 
Christian  natives,  particularly  during  the  war,  when  some  of  ihem  fled  be- 
yond Ava  with  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  more  he  heard  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  the  better  he  liked  it.  lie  has  now  concluded  to  remove  to 
SangooD.  His  wife  is  of  the  same  mind  with  himself,  and  when  they  ar- 
riTe,  will  both,  he  says,  request  baptism." 

In  November,  Mr.  Judson  wrote,  '*  Since  my  return  to  this  place,  I  have 
chiefly  confined  myself  to  the  garret  of  the  hou.se  we  occupy,  in  order  to  get 
WL  little  time  to  go  on  with  the  translation  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  begun 
three  years  ago,  but  has  hitherto  boon  postponed  for  more  important  mis- 
sionary work  which  was  ever  pressing  upon  us.     Some  of  the  converts  oc- 
cupy the  front  part  of  the  house  below,  and  receive  company,  and  distribute 
tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture.     The  more  hopeful  vi>iters  are  shown  the 
way  up  stairs.     But  notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  I  am  interrupted 
above  half  my  time.     People  fitul  their  way  to  me  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  some,  I  trust,  return  with  that  light  in  their  heads,  and  that 
lore  in  their  hearts,  which  will  operate  as  a  little  leaven,  until  the  whole 
mass  is  leavened.     Two  persons  united  with  the  church  in  November;  one 
the  husband  of  a  Christian  woman,  whom  he  formerly  persecuted,  but  whose 
pious  example  and  conversation  had  now  won  him  to  Christ ;    the  other,  a 
-troman,  seventy-four  years  old,  who  encountered  tjic  most  bitter  opposition 
ph)in  a  host  of  children  and  grandchildren.     Some  others  appeared  to  be 
'iKar  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  the  tear  of  perf^^eoution  withheld  them  from 
declaration  of  their  faith. 

On  account  of  the  impaired  state  of  Mr.  Judson's  health,  and  the  arduous 
ices  performed  by  him  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  Board  thought 

>per,  in  1829,  to  invite  him  to  visit  the  United  States.     This  invitation  he 

:lined. 
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Burmah,  continued. 


Eighteen  Karens  hnpiizcd.  Arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mm.  Mason  at  Tatov.  Mr.  Doardmu'a  last  risK 
lo  ibe  junj^le.  Haiilism  of  ihirty-four  Karens.  I>ealh  of  Mr.  Boardmao.  Bapium  of  t«calj-«s 
Karens.  Mrssm.  Wade  and  Jicnneii  go  up  the  Sal  wen.  Kzcurston  of  Messrs.  Wade  aadKio- 
caid.  Opposition  of  subordinate  govermncnl  ufficers  al  Ranroon.  Feast  of  Shwat  D»9Mg  •*■• 
goda.    Operations  of  the  press  at  Maulmain.     Failure  of  Mrs.  Wade's  health.     Mr.  Jidsaa  fa- 


turns  to  Maulmnin.    Mr.  Jones  goes  to  Rangoon.    Mr.  and  Mre.  Wade  enbark  for  GakaUa. 
Put  in  at  K^ouk  I'hyoo.     Return  to  Maulmain,  and  go  to  Mergui. 

In  December  following  Mr.  Boardman's  return  to  Tavoy,  after  three  days 
spent  in  the  examination  of  candidates,  eigrhteen  Karens  were  ba||ked,  and 
one  fine  boy,  named  Moung  Shwa,  who  by  this  act  incurred  theoanger of 
persecution  and  the  loss  of  a  large  estate.  Mrs.  Boardman  sajrs,  "The 
youth  is  unusually  amiable  and  modest,  but  religion  has  made  him  meek 
and  lowly.  It  was,  indeed,  an  interesting  sight  to  behold  the  noWe  little 
boy  going  to  be  baptized  with  a  company  of  ignorant  Karens,  who  would 
have  been  spurned  from  his  father's  door."  The  ordinance  vg^  adminis- 
tered by  Moung  Ing.  In  the  evening,  thirty-seven  partook  of  the  Lord's 
supper. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1831,  Mr.  Mason  andliis  wife  arrived  at  Tavoy. 

According  to  a  promise  which  Mr.  Boardman  had  given  the  Karens  in  the 
jungle,  l>efore  going  to  Maulmain,  he  made  arrangements,  soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  Tavoy,  to  visit  them  once  more.  They  had  built  him  a  zayal  in  a 
situation  where  the  people  from  all  quarters  could  meet  him,  while  he  would 
be  spared  the  fatigue  of  crossing  the  mountain.  The  Karens  who  were  to 
carry  him,  came  on  the  29th,  and  on  the  31st  of  January,  he  commenced 
his  journey,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Boardman  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason.  He 
was  carried  on  a  cot,  and  arrived  at  "  the  bamboo  chapel  on  a  beautiful 
stream,"  on  the  third  day.  A  hundred  persons  were  waiting,  nearly  half  oi 
whom  were  applicants  for  baptisjn.  The  strength  of  their  beloved  mission- 
ary rapidly  wasted,  and  his  wife  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  to  return,  I 
lest  his  life  should  be  shortened  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion.  But  he 
re&isted  these  solicitations  by  arguments  which  could  not  be  answered,  and 
concluded  by  saying,  "  Don't,  therefore,  ask  me  to  go  till  these  poor  Karens 
have  been  baptized."  "On  Wednesday  evening,  thirty-four  persons  were 
baptized.  Mr.  Boardman  was  carried  to  the  water  side,  though  so  weak  that 
he  could  scarcely  breathe  without  the  continual  use  of  restoratives.  The 
joyful  sight  was  almost  too  much  for  his  feeble  frame."  At  a  later  hoar, 
the  native  Christians,  fifty  in  number,  gathered  around  him,  while  he  gsve 
them  his  parting  counsel. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  missionaries  commenced  their  retam  homCi 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  Karens.     In  the  afternoon  they  were  overtak^t 
by  a  violent  thunder  shower.     They  were  remote  from  any  human  dwell- 
ing, and  no   efforts  could  shelter  the  dying  man  from  the  rain.     They  a^ 
rived  at  length  at  a  Tavoy  house,  but  were  refused  admittance,  and  only* 
reluctant  consent  was  given  to  their  occupying  the  verandah.     Here,  on  ihft 
bamboo  floor,  (the  cot  being  wet  through,)  Mr.  Boardman  passed  the  night;  i 
after  expressing  his  thankfulness  for  the  tender  attentions  of  those  aboutJJ 
him ;    and  especially  that,  instead  of  anguish  of  soul,  he  "  enjoyed  swell 
peace."     Earthly  conveniences  and  comforts,  he  said,  were  of  little  coniS* 
quence  to  one  so  near  heaven. 
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On  the  morning  of  February  11,  his  feet  and  hands  became  cold.  Still, 
be  thought  he  should  live  to  reach  home.  At  12  oVlock,  he  was  removed 
to  the  boat,  that  was  to  carry  him  the  greater  part  of  the  way;  but  he  was 
scarcely  placed  in  it,  ere  he  became  in>?ensible,and  in  a  few  momenUs  gently 
breathed  out  his  spirit,  amid  the  prayers;  of  the  sorrowful  Karens. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  a  grave-yard,  once  a  Boodhist  grove,  and 
baring  still  within  its  enclosure  a  dilapidated  pagoda.  A  monument  of 
brick  and  plaster  is  erected  over  his  grave,  upon  which  is  laid  a  handsome 
marble  tablet,  a  tribute  of  respect  from  the  highest  o(Ficers  in  the  civil  de- 
partment on  the  coast,  Major  Henry  Burney,  A.  D.  Maingy,  Esq.,  and  £. 
A.  Blundell,  Esq. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Boardman's  death,  twenty-six  Karens  were  baptized — and 
in  December  following,  thirteen  more.  Ahnost  all  thc^^e  traced  their  first 
relififioi^Jmpressions  to  the  in>tructions  he  gave  them  during  his  first  tour 
in  the Jrogle  in  1&29. 

In  January,  Messrs.  AVadc  and  Bennett  made  a  tour  up  the  Salwen  river. 
While  too  much  pressed  with  the  immediate  duties  of  the  station  to  go 
themselves,  they  had  sent  Ko  Myai-kyaw  to  visit  the  Karens  two  hundred 
miles  from  Maulmain,  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  native,  from  the  pe- 
riod of  lu^conversion,  had  inanifestod  the  true  spirit  of  an  evangelist;  and 
his  inslniSions  to  those  poor  people,  who  hud  before  scarcely  heard  of 
Christ,  were  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  several  individuals.  On  this  first 
excursion,  Mr.  Wade  baptized  four,  of  whose  piety  he  obtained  satisfactory 
evidence. 

March  14,  Mr.  Wade  commenced  another  tour,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Kin- 
caid,  leaving  the  station  in  the  care  of  Rev.  J.  T.  Jones.     Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  embarked  from  Boston,  July,  1830,  and  arrived  at  Maulmain,  Febru- 
ary 17,  1831.     Ko  Myat-kyaw  preceded  Mr.  Wade  and   Mr.  Kincaid,  in 
order  to  prepare    the   natives  for  their  visit.      Leaving  the   Salwen,  and 
sleeping  twice  in  the  wilderness,  they  came  to  the  zayat  which  Ko  Myat- 
kyaw,  aided  by  the  natives,  had  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  Dah-gyieng. 
Early  and  late  the  natives  came  to  hear  the  word  of  God.     **  Before  sunrise 
in  the  morning,  Moung  Zcethee,  one  of  the  native  assistants,  began  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  it  was  not  lonj^  before  the  zayat  was  nearly  filled.     At 
8  o'clock,  Ko  Myat-kyaw  preached  in  Karen,  then  Moung  Dway  commenced 
reading  and  explaining  the  catechism.     He  liad  no  sooner  finished,  than  the 
natives  called  out  that  they  wished  to  hear  the  same  over  again."     He  then 
read  and  explained  the  account  of  nine  of  our  Savior's  miracles.     The  ap- 
pearance of  the  audience  indicated  deep  interest.     They  visited  the  "  upper 
villages,"  a  day's  journey  beyond  this  place,  and  were  received  most  kindly 
by  the  head  men.     Wherever  they  spread  a  mat,  and  sat  down  to  read,  they 
M'cre   immediately  surrounded  with   attentive  hearers.      During  their  ab- 
sence, they  formed  a  church  of   fourteen   Karen  members,  and  returned 
borne  at  the  close  of  the  mo»ith,  blessing  God  for  the  vital  energy  of  his 
truth,  and  the  evidence  of  itt;  power  upon  the  hearts  of  these  poor  heathen. 
In  February,  1831,  Mr.  Judson  writes  from  Bangoon,  "The  most  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  mission  at  present,  is  the  surprising  spirit  of  inquiry, 
that  is  spreading  every  where  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.     I  sometimes  feel  alarmed, — like  a  person  who  sees  a  mighty  engine 
beginning  to  move,  over  which  he  knows  he  has  no  control.     Our  house  is 
frequently  crowded  with  company,  but  I  am  obliged  to  leave  them  to  Moung 
\    En,  (one  of  the  best  of  assistants,)  in  order  to  get  time  for  the  translation, 
I    Is  this  right  ?  Happy  is  the  missionary  who  goes  to  a  country  where  the  Bi- 
l    ble  is  translated  to  his  hand.     When   we  can  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of 
tracts  from  Maulmain,  which  is  not  half  the  time,  we  give  away  betweca 
■  61 
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eminent  still  preserve  neutralily.  Wc  have  been  once  accused  before  th* 
viceroy  by  a  deputation  from  two  siibordinnto  deparlmenls  of  gDvernmeDl} 
but  hid  excellency  rejected  the  accusation  with  indignation."  His  closing 
sentence  explains  the  apparent  discrejiaiicy  in  ihe  etatemenls, — Unt,  thai 
the  converts  and  inquirers  wurc  intimidated,  and  hud  withdrawn  for  fear  of 
the  gorernmcnt ;  and  then,  ihnl  the  missionary's  house  was  ihe  daily  reswt 
of  hundreds.  The  threats  which  oceasioned  so  much  fear,  doubtless  piO' 
ceeded  from  the  subordinate  departments,  ^vherc  a  much  grt.'atcr  decree  of 
malignity  has  ever  been  evinced  towards  Christianity,  than  in  the  highest. 
The  inferior  officers  had  hoped  to  obtain  an  edict  against  Mr.  Judsonf  ami 
consequently  the  viceroy's  ^unction  of  their  opposilinn  to  ihf  native  Chris* 
lians ;  but  when  their  acciisalioi)  nl'  liic  teacher  was  so  indignantly  repelled, 
they  dared  not  interfere  with  tho:<e  who  sought  his  instructions.  ^Uiat  the 
number  of  lliei^o  liecnnie  greater  thnti  ever,  su  soon  after  the  n'ithffltnnienl 
of  the  spies,  shows  how  deep  w^is  thoir  interest  in  the  Christian  religion. 
The  barriers  were  removoil,  and  the  current  reiurned  to  its  channel. 

A  letter  of  Mr.  Jiidson'a,  wriilen  on  ihe  lib  of  March,  1S31,  fives  a  vivid 
view  of  henlhen  minds  inquirinjr  after  Grod,  if  )wrhaps  they  might  find  bim: 
"The  gTcat  aonua)  festival  is  Just  |iassed,  during  which  miillUajps  came 
from  the  rcuiutest  parts  of  the  country  to  worship  at  the  great  iffiway  D»- 


pong  PagoJa,  in  this  place,  where  it  is  belio-.-od  that  several  real  hairs  of 
Gaudama  are  enshrined.     During  the  festival  !  have  civen  away  nearly 
10,000  tracts,  giving  to  none  but  iho-jc  who  ask.     I  presume  there  have 
been  6,000  applications  at  the  house.     Some  come  two  or  three  months' 
journey  from  the  borders  of  Sitim  and  Chin-i,— '  Sir,  wo  hear  that  there  b 
an  eternal  hell. — We  are  afraid  of  it.     Do  give  u.s  a  writing  thai  will  tell 
us  hotv  to  escape  it.'     Others  come  from  the  frontiers  of  Cassay,  &  handred 
miles  north  of  Ava, — '  Sir,  we  have  seen  a  writing  that  tells  us  about  en 
eternal  God.     Are  you  the  man  that  gives  away  siich  wriitngsT  If  so,  pray  j 
give  us  one,  for  we  want  to  Idiow  the  Iriilli  Iwfore  we  die,'     Others  coma  I 
from  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  »s  a  lillk  I 
known, — '  Arc  you  Jesus  Christ's  man  ?    Give  us  a  writing  that  tells  about  | 
Jesiia  Christ'    Piicsts  and  people  from  the  remotest  regions  wer«  a 
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euer  to  obtain  them,  and  double  the  number  could  have  been  given  away 
had  the  supply  been  sufficient."  A  letter  from  Mr.  Bennett,  written  two 
months  previous  to  this  feast,  gives  a  similar  view  of  the  increased  demand 
for  tracts. 

Mrs.  Wade's  health  had  long  been  much  impaired.  In  May,  she  was 
sunk  so  low  that  her  physician  pronounced  her  case  incurable,  except  by  a 
voyage.  Mr.  Wade  was  also  m  a  feeble  state,  and  the  other  missionaries 
united  in  advising  their  temporary  return  to  America.  In  conKc<}uence  of 
this  decision,  Mr.  Judson  returned  to  M.iulmain  in  order  to  superintend  the 
aflairs  of  that  station,  and  Mr.  Jones  took  his  place  at  Rangoon.  Before 
Mr.^Judson's  departure,  he  sent  Moung  Sh way-duke  with  3,000  tracts  up 
the  Laing  river,  which  passes  through  a  populous  country  never  before  vis- 
ited by  a  missionary  or  tract  distributor.  Moung  San-lone  took  2,^0,  and 
went  qaa  visit  to  old  Pegu,  on  the  east ;  and  Moung  Shway-boo  went  with 
3,000  copies  to  Pan-ta-nuu  and  Bas^?ein,  on  the  west. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waiie  embarked,  in  July*  for  Calcutta.  They  were  over- 
taken by  a  succession  of  violent  gales  which  lasted  several  days;  and,  for 
the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  those  on  board, 
the  captain  put  in  at  Kyouk  Phyoo,  a  port  on  the  Arracan  coast.  They 
were  hqjMilably  received  by  Col.  Wood,  the  military  commandant.  Here 
they  remsmed  five  or  six  weeks,  Mrs.  Wade's  health  being  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  the  change  of  air.  In  Septombcr,  they  returned  to  Maulmain,  and 
by  the  advice  of  the  brethren,  went  to  reside  temporarily  at  Mergui. 
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CHAPTER    XXII, 
hidiaji  missio7is,  continued, 

OTTAWAt.-^FrompAfrc3S!).)  Iraprovcillinhits.  Additional  missionarieii.  RovivrI  or  rolifrion. 
AceeMKm  to  Ibe  rhurrh.  Mooliii^  oCcliurches  at  I'l^mouth.  i^alc  uf  whiskejr  in  the  viciiiii^*  of 
Um  miiHOB  nlinquislicd.  Noonday's  pirty  and  usoliilnciis.  New  schools  opened.  Arnval  of 
Mitiei  Bond  mkj  Day.  Removal  to  liicblaud.  I'rcvalcnt  and  fatal  sickness.  Ilcath  of  Mri. 
NooacUy.    Visit  of  ISiihop  McCosk  ry. 

Ottawas. — The  situation  of  the  Ottawas  being  such  as  to  justify  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  hold  undisturbed  posi>cssion  of  their  land  for  many 
years,  there  was  every  thing  to  encourage  the  missionaries  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  plans  for  their  improvement.  Jn  1830,  the  natives  had  erected  a 
number  of  comfortable  houses,  a  saw-milK  and  a  grain-mill.  Their  indolent 
habits  began  to  give  way  to  the  love  of  employment,  and  the  desire  to  attain 
to  civilized  life.  Mr.  Slater  olFercd  to  make  them  a  machine  in  which  they 
could  full  their  cloth  and  wash  their  clothes,  provided  they  would  help  him 
hoe  com.  Twenty  came  with  glad  countenances  at  the  prospect  of  having 
80  useful  a  machine.  Sixty  of  them  labored  two  successive  days,  repairing 
the  mill-dam.  The  difficulty  of  changing  the  habits  of  the  w^omen  was 
much  greater.  They  needed  a  minuteness  of  instruction  in  the  e very-day 
details  of  life,  which  could  not  be  given  while  the  number  of  female  mis- 
sionaries remained  so  small.  The  degree  of  religious  instruction  given  to 
ftll  classes  was  far  less  than  was  desirable ;  the  amount  of  manual  labor  to 
be  done  in  the  family  and  on  the  farm,  being  such  as  to  preclude  every 
thing  else,  except  the  instruction  of  the  school  and  the  weekly  religious 
meetings. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  the  spring  of  1830,  Messrs.  Hammond 
Slid  Griffin,  Mrs.  Stannard  and  Miss  Walton  were  appointed  mis&vQ\\ax\»^ 
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for  the  Thomas  station.  They  arrived  early  in  Angnst.  This  accession 
was  joyfully  welcomed  by  those  who  had  so  long  borne  the  burden  and  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  who'had  looked  upon  the  whitened  harvest  without  the 
power,  extensively,  to  thrust  in  the  sickle. 

In  1831,  one  member  of  the  family,  a  hired  laborer,  made  a  profession  of 
religion.  In  January,  1S32,  the  missionaries,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  very 
few  if  any  conversions  had  followed  thoir  instruction  of  the  Indians,  set 
apart  the  13lh  of  the  month  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  earnest 
prayer  for  the  influences  of  the  Spirit.  Before  the  close  of  the  day,  they 
saw  evidences  of  His  faithfulness,  who  has  said,  "  Before  they  call,  I  will 
answer,  and  while  they  are  yet  speiiking,  I  will  hear."  A  serious  spirit  of 
inquiry  was  immediately  visible  in  the  family,  school,  and  village.  Several 
individuals  soon  gave  evidence  of  conversion,  among  whom  were  some  of 
the  pupils.  Noonday,  the  principnl  chief,  and  Gosa,  who  had  becii^  active 
in  persuading  the  missionaries  to  come  among  the  Ottawas.  In  April,  a  se- 
ries of  meetings  were  held  during  several  days,  and  those  who  hod  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  given  evidence  of  piety,  were  baptized,  after 
which  a  church  of  twelve  members,  including  the  missionaries,  was  or- 
ganized. .^ 

In  October,  Mr.  Slater  attended  the  Michigan  Baptist  A^pPation  at 
Plymouth,  30  miles  from  Detroit,  on  which  occasion  the  church  at  Thomas 
was  received  into  that  body.  He  took  with  him,  Gosa,  J.  Goinff,  and  J. 
Elliot,  native  members  of  the  church  at  Thomas,  and  Adoniram  Judson,  a 
pupil.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  several  Christian  friends  offered  to  re- 
ceive the  young  men  into  their  families  to  go  to  school.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly left.  They  subsequently  were  joined  by  another  lad  of  this  tribe, 
and  went  together  to  the  Hamilton  Institution  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  April,  a  second  revival  of  religious  feeling  took  place  at  Thomas. 
Five  made  a  public  profession  of  relis^ion,  and  others  were  known  to  be 
deeply  serious.  Since  the  revival  in  1S32,  there  had  been  a  great  ad^'ance 
of  moral  influence  upon  the  connnunity  around,  and  although  the  popula- 
tion was  increasing,  by  oniigrniion,  with  groat  rapidity,  no  ardent  spirit  was 
sold  on  Grand  Kiver.  The  sale  of  whiskey,  against  which  ihe  missionaries 
had  so  long  contended,  and  wliich  ilireatened  to  undermine  every  good  de- 
sign, was  readily  relinquished  ;  all  the  traders  on  the  river  entering  into  a 
written  contract  to  dispose  of  none  after  a  certain  date,  under  a  forfeiture  of 
8500.  Into  this  reformation  the  Indians  entered  with  spirit  and  decision. 
A  society  was  formed,  and  iifty-three  natives  signed  the  pledge  of  total  ab- 
stinence. 

During  Mr.  Slater's  absence,  at  Plymouth,  Noonday  conducted  the  usual 
religions  services  of  the  Sabbath  with  great  decorum,  assisted  by  Samuel, 
the  oldest  scholar.  The  latter  read  the  scriptures,  while  the  former,  with 
the  aid  of  a  wonderful  memory  and  a  warm  heart,  expounded  and  prayed. 
The  consistency  and  christian  faithfulness  of  this  grey-headed  Indian  were 
very  remarkable.  He  lamcmted  that  the  good  words  had  not  reached  his 
heart  before,  and  seemed  determined  to  improve  his  few  remaining  days  in 
diligent  endeavors  to  save  the  souls  of  his  people.  Every  morning  he  would 
ring  his  cow-bell  at  day-break  to  call  his  young  men,  women  and  children 
to  family  worship.  On  November  22,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary.  "My  elder  brother:  The  books  which  contain  your 
words,  have  come  here,  where  we  reside.  They  inform  us  vour  mind 
and  will.  We  thank  you  that  you  tell  us  your  disposition.  We  rejoics 
to  listen  to  you.  We  thank  you  that  yon  have  helped  us  to  know  ths 
mercy  of  the  merciful  Spirit.  There  !  it  is  my  turn  to  tell  you  my  dis* 
position.     Great  while  ago,  it  was  so  I  did  not  know  our  Father,  the  ^le^ 
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ciful  Spirit's  word ;  and  also  the  words  of  Jesus  that  he  left  here  on  the 
earth,  1  did  not  know.  No,  never  did  I  hear  of  him.  It  is  so,  almost  an  old 
man  I  am,  I  did  think  here  on  the  earth  to  look  after  health  (or  religion.) 
Where  I  looked  it  was  not  to  be  found :  My  head  was  bowed  down  because 
of  the  thoughts  within  me.  All  the  men,  women  and  children  also,  they 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  Throughout  where  we  were,  was  great  darkness. 
Just  now,  him  that  brought  the  good  words  that  came  from  above,  seven  win- 
len  ago,  we  commenced  to  hear  and  listen  to  the  good  words.  We  tried  to 
listen.  Was  not  able  to  listen  correctly.  The  explainer  told  us  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  bad  spirit.  It  is  so,  he  has  constantly  deceived  us.  Now  we 
know  he  is  possessed  with  a  bad  disposition.  Now  since  last  spring,  light 
from  ahove  we  have  received.  We  now  hold  up  our  heads.  I  cannot  look 
beneath  again.  I  shall  look  where  light  springs.  While  1  live,  I  shall  ask 
rar  Fllth^jpfbr  health  and  wisdom.  While  I  live  I  shall  remember  the  words 
rf  the  Great  Spirit.     This  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.     Now,  then,  I  give 

Sou  my  hand,  and  my  heart,  and  all  of  you  who  are  wise,  and  that  love  our 
ather,  the  merciful  Spirit.     In  my  heart  I  think  1  bid  you  farewell." 

On  the,9th  of  November,  Rev.  Moses  Merrill,  appointed  by  the  Board  to  a 
itation  beyond  the  Mississippi  among  the  Otoes,  reached  Thomas.  On  the 
aezt  day  ^b  more  of  the  converted  Indians  were  baptized  :  two  of  them  a 
pfomising  young  man  and  his  wife,  another  Penassegua,  an  aged  woman 
irho  had  been  a  Christian  three  years.  She  was  the  first  convert  at  this 
Itation,  and  during  an  absence  of  two  years,  from  which  she  had  just  re- 
komed,  had  maintained  a  Christian  character.  The  fourth  individual  was 
Noonday's  wife,  and  the  remaining  two  members  of  his  family. 

October,  1833,  the  church  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  six ;  two  whites 
ind  four  Indians,  baptized  by  Mr.  Slater,  who  had  recently  received  ordina- 
tion. On  the  17th  of  November,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potts,  (formerly  Miss  Pur- 
chase of  the  Carey  mission,)  opened  two  separate  schools  a  mile  distant  in 
(he  Tillage,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  five  persons,  an  Englishman  and  four  natives,  were 
baptized;  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  an  increased  interest  in  the 
raojeet  of  religion  manifested  both  among  Indians  and  whiles.  The  two 
schools  contained  thirty  six  scholars.  There  were  twenty  four  members  in 
he  church.  A  christian  native  hatl  recently  died  leaving  to  his  friends  who 
low  for  the  first  time  witnessed  the  death  of  a  believer,  his  attestation  to 
he  truth  and  value  of  religion. 

In  June,  1835,  Mrs.  Slater,  vho  had  for  some  lime  been  indisposed,  was 
ibliged  to  suspend  her  active  labors  in  teaching  the  Indian  women  to  guide 
he  afiairs  of  tneir  households,  and  in  superintending  their  prayer  meetings. 
rhe  intelligence  of  the  appointment  of  Miss  Mary  Bond  and  Miss  Sarah 
)!ay  as  assistants  in  this  mission,  was  most  welcome. 

The  following  extract  shows  the  desire  for  religious  privileges  manifested 
jy  the  population,  as  well  as  the  steady  moral  and  religious  progress  of 
he  Indians. 

"  Our  daily,  with  our  Lord's-day  meetings,  have  continued  without  inter- 
vption,  both*^  in  English  and  Indian.  On  account  of  the  numerous  calls 
tmong  the  natives,  I  proposed  to  the  English  people,  to  select  one  of  their 
lamber  to  read  a  discourse  every  Lord's  day*  with  which,  after  expressing 
egret,  they  complied.  The  people  have  adopted  the  same  course  at  the  vil- 
%ge  below,  six  and  a  half  miles  distant,  and  also  at  the  settlements  above, 
hirty  five  miles  from  us.  At  each  of  the  three  villages  they  have  in  con- 
lection  with  their  meetings,  a  Sabbath  school.  O  may  these  feeble  be<rin* 
lings  result  in  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  be  a  preparatory  step  for  the  re- 
•ptioo  of  the  minister  of  the  gospol.     Could  there  be  but  one  champion  of 
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truth  in  these  parts,  to  visit  these  settlements  and  to  encourage  their 
much  good  would  result.  The  native  brethren  appear  to  grow  and 
Our  white  brethren  often  express  their  shame,  after  attending  cor 
ence  meetings,  that  they  should  be  so  backward  and  lifeless  when  th 
ans  are  so  forward  and  active.  One  of  our  boys,  named  Abiahan 
reads  in  the  Indian  testament  every  morning  at  sunrise,  at  the  meetiii| 
in  the  village,  where  the  brethren  collect  for  worship.  Every  evenii 
tend  and  read  and  expound  the  word  of  God.  These  evening  meeli 
ford  me  much  pleasure.  After  ringing  the  bell,  from  twenty  to  forty 
and  with  eager  attention  listen  to  the  word  spoken.  If  I  ever  felt  Um 
ence  of  the  Spirit  in  preaching,  it  is  at  these  meetings.  When  I  gop 
I  invariably  return  r^oicing." 

On  the  arrival  of  Misses  Bond  and  Day*  in  October,  they  each  op 
school,  the  former  for  Indian  children ;  and  the  latter  for  white  chjUnr 
settlement  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Both  schools  floimBh 
Miss  Day's  health  failed,  and  in  July,  1S36,  she  was  obliged  to  let 
her  friends  in  New  York  State. 

During  the  summer  of  1836,  Mr.  Slater  was  necessarily  absent  at  Ma 
and  Washington,  on  business  relating  to  the  Indians  ;  and  this,  togeth< 
the  anxiety  of  the  Indians  in  regard  to  the  measures  of  the  govdl|M|eDl 
tain  their  lands,  occasioned  much  embarrassment  in  the  managml^Qt 
mission.  There  were  notwithstanding,  two  or  three  instances  of  1 
conversion.     In  November  the  arrangements  of  the  government  wen 

Sleted,  the  natives  gave  up  their  lands,  and  the  station  was  brc^ 
Ir.  Slater  removed  to  Richland,  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Thomas, 
he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  and  purposed  still  to  labor  for  the  tnnefil 
Indians. 

The  Board  authorized  the  erection  of  a  school-house  at  Richland,  i 
quested  Mr.  Slater  to  continue  his  missionary  services. 

In  June  following  the  removal,  Mr.  Slater  writes,  "  We  have  n 
wards  of  20  families  on  the  ground,  and  many  more  wish  to  join  us, 
heathen  party.  Our  meetings  are  interesting.  Some  manifest  a  c 
for  their  souls'  welfare."  In  February,  the  apparent  interest  was  so 
as  to  encourage  Mr.  Slater  to  hold  daily  meetings.  About  20  of  the 
population  had  been  turned  to  God,  several  of  whom  were  added 
Richland  Baptist  Church.  One  native  had  given  evidence  of  cod^ 
during  the  summer,  and  another  indicated  deep  conviction  of  sin. 

In  the  summer  of  1838,  this  station  was  visited  with  fatal  sickness, 
bereavement  and  sufferings  of  the  little  community  are  thus  related  I 
Slater  in  a  letter  dated  October  30,  1838.  "  Since  last  August,  almos 
out  exception,  every  house  has  been  literally  a  hospital,  both  efilong  1 
tives  and  the  white  inhabitants.     The  most  prevailing  diseases,  and 

f»roved  fatal  in  most  instances,  were  dyscntaryand  remittant  fever.  Mao 
ies  have  suffered  intensely  for  want  of  care  and  attention.  The  inm 
each  family  found  more  than  they  could  attend  to  at  home.  Thei 
been  12  deaths  among  the  Indians  since  last  August — three  heads  o: 
lies,  the  remainder  mostly  children.  Among  others,  of  whom  we 
deplore  the  loss,  is  Mrs.  Noonday,  wife  of  the  chief,  the  mother  of 
adopted  children,  the  beloved  sister  of  our  church.  Her  remains  wi 
posited  beside  the  graves  of  19  others,  who  have  fallen  asleep  since  • 
rival  at  this  place.  Who  is  left  to  weep  ?  An  aged  companion,  in  hi 
ly  dwelling,  but  not  without  hope.  She  soothed  his  aching  heart 
pious  conversation  and  manifest  attachment  to  the  name  and  cause  of 
in  whose  merits  she  trusted  for  pardon,  peace,  and  eternal  redemption 
find  an  important  seat  vacant  in  the  church,  of  which  she  has  been  a 
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beir  foar  years.  But  *  out  loss  is  her  gain.'  Most  of  the  time  for  two 
aaootha,  all  our  children  have  been  sick.  Blessed  be  God !  the  thick  dark- 
lieas  is  now  subsiding.  May  the  Lord  sanctify  our  recent  afflictions,  and 
make  us  more  heavenly-minded,  more  faithful  to  souls,  and  finally  ready  to 
fapart  and  be  with  Christ.*' 

In  June,  1839,  Mr.*  Slater  writes  that  17  persons  died  before  the  close  of 
1838,  of  the  prevailing  fever.  The  last  subject  of  the  fatal  disease,  was 
Wynemesdhge«  who  was  ranked  among  the  chiefs  of  the  first  class.  He 
was  a  good  roan,  and  although  his  loss  is  severely  felt  by  his  people  and 
fiunily,  and  the  rqissionaTy,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  another  of  the  red  men, 
so  little  time  siifj|»  a  savage,  now,  through  the  saving  power  of  the  gospel, 
added  to  the  nunlAcr  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  By  his  haoits 
of  industry  and  economy,  he  left  bis  family  possessed  of  a  cultivated  farm 
of  30  acrfHj^  stocked  with  cattle  ,*  a  good  house,  &c.  Early  in  1839,  about 
300  Inditiimi,  from  L^Arbre-Croche,  encamped  20  or  30  miles  from  Richland. 
They  had  been  under  the  instruction  of  Roman  Catholics,  but  became  dis- 
satisfied, and  now  declared  them^^elves  Protestants.  Some  benevolent  in- 
habitants near  the  place  where  they  established  themselves,  formed  them- 
aelves  into  a  society  to  ameliorate  both  their  temporal  and  spiritual  condition. 
Some  of  thfl  Christian  Ottawas  visited  the  Indians  with  the  hope  of  doing 
diem  good. 

Mr.  Slater  views  his  prospects  of  usefulness  as  increasingly  bright.  The 
number  of  natives  at  his  station,  is  135.  Thev  occupy  lots  of  20  acres  each  ; 
moat  of  them  have  comfortable  dwellings,  anj  are  cheerful,  industrious  and 
happy.  The  attention  which  they  give  to  preaching,  is  such  as  to  make  it 
m  pleasure  to  instruct  them.  The  school  taught  by  Mrs.  Slater,  is  punctu- 
ally attended  by  more  than  30  pupils,  who  are  making  good  progress  in  their 
stodies.  A  few  weeks  previous  to  the  date  of  the  letter  which  communicates 
these  facts,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  JMcCoskry,  of  Detroit,  visited  the  station, 
aiecompanied  by  three  Episcopal  clergymen.  Their  object  w^as  to  ascertain 
if  it  were  expedient  toesiabli.sh  a  mission  in  that  reirion.  Mr.  Slater,  at  their 
request,  accompanied  them  to  the  villages  on  the  Grand  river  as  interpreter. 
The  result  of  the  tour  was  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Mr.  Selkrig,  of  Niles, 
Michigan,  to  a  mission  among  the  Oilawas.  On  the  return  of  the  bishop 
and  clergymen  from  the  Grand  river  vil lances,  they  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Slater's  congregation,  which  is  thus  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cuming, 
one  of  the  party. 

••At  four  o'clock  we  were  again  at  Mr.  Slater's  residence,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Buel  and  two  lay  gentleman  from  Marshall  being  added  to  the  party ;  and 
here  we  werejuritnesses  of  a  scene  that  never  can  be  obliterated  from  my 
memory.  Mft  S.,  having  requested  the  bishop  to  make  some  remarks  of  a 
religious  nature  to  the  Indians  under  his  care,  sent  for  the  latter  to  come  to 
Iris  house.  The  old  chief.  Noonday,  sent  word  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  meeting  in  his  house.  Thither  we  immediately  repaired.  It  is  a  very 
comfortable  log  building.  This  chief,  it  must  be  observed,  was  the  leader  of 
the  Indian  forces  under  the  British,  at  the  burning  of  Buffalo,  during  the 
kst  war,  and  was  then  a  pagan.  He  is  now  a  subdued,  humble-minded,  de- 
voted Christian.  His  wife  died  some  time  since  ;  but  she  died  in  the  faith 
bf  the  ffospel.  The  number  assembled  in  the  house  was  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
fifty.  The  bishop  made  them  a  very  plain,  excellent  address;  congratulated 
them  on  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  ex- 
herted  them  to  be  consistent,  to  pray  for  their  yet  unconverted  brethren,  and 
ta  be  faithful  unto  death.  A  hymn  was  then  simjr  by  the  Indians  in  their 
own  lajiguage,  which,  I  am  sure,  some  of  them  Teh,  for  I  noticed  the  tears 
flowing  most  freely  down  the  cheeks  of  one  of  the  Indian  women.     The 
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hymn  being  finished,  tho  old  chief  said  he  would  be  glad  to  baTe  the  bishop 
pray  with  them,  but  as  they  could  not  understand  him,  and  a  prayer  to  be 
mterpreted  would  not  have  a  good  effect,  he  himself  would  pray.     He  theo 
knelt  by  his  bed-side — all  the  males  kneeling  also,  and  the  females  pros- 
trating themselves  upon  their  faces,  and  drawing  their  blankets  over  their 
heads — and  poured  out  his  soul  to  God  in  strains  of  such  fervency,  that 
though  we  could  not  undcrRtand  him,  yet  w*c  could  not  be  unaffected.    Tes; 
there  we  were,  six  clergymen  and  two  laymen,  in  the  house  of  one  who^  in 
the  memory  of  us  all,  had  been  one  of  the  most  cruel  enemies  of  oar  re* 
ligion  and  country,  delighting  in  scalping  our  citizens  and  desolating  our 
land.     Now  he  was  bowing  before  that  God  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  we  bowing  with  him  and  his  people,  all  of  us  '  brought  nigh  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus/  all  of  us  brothers  in  Cueist  ;  heaven's  best  of  blessings  in- 
voked for  us  by  the  red  man,  his  hands  but  yesterday,  as  it  were,  red  with 
the  blood  of  our  countrymen.     O  what  a  glorious  gospel  is  that,  which  can 
change  the  lion  into  a  lamb,  which  can  convert  the  merciless  savage  intos 
meek,  docile,  tender-hearted  child  !     God  grant  it  may  be  known  unto  tD 
nations,  and  its  power  be  felt  in  every  heart  I     Having  concluded  his  pray- 
er, of  which,  as  we  were  subsequently  informed  by  Mr.  Slater,  a  great  pait 
consisted  of  thanksgiving  for  the  instruction  they  had  received,  and  suppli* 
cation  for  the  success  of  the  object  for  which  the  journey  had  been  unaei^ 
taken,  and  for  our  safe  return  to  our  families,  the  old  chief  bade  us  fareweU, 
begging  we  would  pray  for  him  and  his  people,  and  make  him  another  vial 
as  soon  as  we  could.  *' 
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Ojibwas.— >SaDlt  do  Sic.  Marin  selected  for  a  mission  station.  Rev.  Abel  Bincbanfi  appeislrf 
missiouary.  Schools.  Temperance  Society.  Instances  of  convertion.  Air.  James  CasMMl 
assistant  missionary.  Arrival  of  Messrs.  Merrill  and  Meeker.  Subsequent  removal  to  oiberito' 
lions.  Revival  of  relig^ion.  Dt.  James's  translation  of  the  New  Testamenl.  DiacouragaMMiL 
Blr.  Cameron  labors  north  of  Lake  Superior.     Mr.  Bingham's  toors  amoug  ifae  Imbaas. 

Ojibwas.  The  agency  of  the  Ojibwas  (Chippeway)  is  at  Sault  de  Stef 
MariOf  on  St.  Mary's  river,  15  miles  below  the  south-eastern  termination  of  I 
Lake  Superior.  The  number  of  Indians  in  this  tribe  is  about  4,000,  thiolj  V 
scattered  over  a  country  many  hundred  miles  in  extent.  Some  remnants  ol 
important  allied  tribes  occupy  the  northern  shores  of  lake  Sl^iprior,  and  tlit 
island  in  its  juncture  with  lake  Huron. 

In  1828  the  Baptist  Board  selected  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  as  the  staliiB 
for  a  mission  to  the  Ojibwas,  and  sent  thither  Rev.  Abel  Bingham,  foimedy 
teacher  of  the  Tonawanda  school  near  Niagara.  There  was  a  prospect  tbU  T 
a  faithful  missionary  would  be  useful  to  the  United  States'  soldiers  quartpvel  l 
there,  and  the  frequent  visits  of  the  natives  from  the  interior,  for  the  W  L 
poses  of  trade,  furnished  the  best  opportunities  for  access  to  the  tribe,  mu  ^ 
Bingham  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  establishing  ihw  |j, 
stated  services  on  the  Sabbath  ;  in  the  morning  for  the  Indians,  to  wham*"* 
preached  by  an  interpreter ;  in  the  afternoon  for  the  white  residents,  Um| 
families  connected  with  the  garrison,  and  the  soldiers  ;  in  the  eveninff,  M[ 
the  French  population.  He  opened  a  school,  which  was  immediately  M 
tended  by  fifty  children.  1^ 

In  1829,  he  removed  his  family  to  the  station,  and  was  aided  in  the 
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by  Miss  Cvnthia  Brown,  a  teacher  sent  out  by  the  Board.  The  school 
continued  largei  and  12  of  the  pupils  were  received  as  boarders  into  the 
mission  family.  There  was  no  farm  connected  with  the  establishment,  yet 
the  duties  of  the  missionary  were  extremely  arduous,  owing  to  the  variety 
of  classes  for  whose  benefit  eflTort  was  to  be  made.  He  visited  the  sick  in 
the  hospital,  the  soldiers  in  their  rooms,  the  citizens  at  their  firesides,  and 
the  Indians  in  their  lodges. 

la  1830,  two  female  assistants  were  added  to  the  family,  Miss  Eleanor 
Macomber,  subsequently  cuuncctod  with  the  misssion  to  the  Karens,  and 
Hisa  Mary  Rice ;  one  as  an  assistant  in  the  school  and  the  other  in  the 
fitmily.  Mr.  Tanner,  government  interpreter,  was  employed  as  interpreter 
at  the  station.  Two  houses  were  erected  this  year  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  fieimilyand  boarding  school.     On  the  7th  of  November  a  church  was  or- 

g mixed,  of  six  individuals,  two  of  whom  were  baptized  at  the  time.  Be- 
re  the  close  of  the  year,  a  Temperance  society  was  formed,  which  re- 
oeived  the  countenance  of  the  military  officers,  and  of  the  while  residents 
geuprally. 

la  1831,. the  Sabbath  school  became  increasingly  interesting;  a  good  li- 
bmry  was  furnished  by  the  liberality  of  the  inhabitants.  Miss  Macomber 
was  kindly  assisted  in  the  care  of  it,  by  Mrs.  Hnriburt  and  Mrs.  James,  from 
the  Fort.  The  formation  of  a  Temperance  Society  proved  hero,  as  it  haa 
often  done  in  other  places,  the  precursor  of  a  revival  of  religion.  The 
habits  of  the  soldiers,  and  of  the  inhabitants,  had  been  to  a  great  extent  in- 
temperate, and  the  hideous  evils  which  accompany  the  unrestrained  usS  of 
ardent  spirits,  were  seen  here  in  their  most  formidable  aspect.  In  the  au* 
tumn,  a  deep  seriousness  was  visible  in  both  the  English  and  Indian  congre* 
gations,  under  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Several  individuals  in  each, 
including  five  of  the  soldiers,  it  was  believed,  Injcame  pious.  A  chief  of 
the  Utikwamenon  tribe  from  the  interior,  was,  with  his  datighler,  detained 
■everal  weeks  at  the  station,  and  during  their  stay  the  daughter  became  con- 
Tinced  of  sin,  and  laid  hold  of  the  offers  o(  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ. 
This  event  prepared  the  way  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  tribe.  The 
■■latary  influence  of  this  revival  was  evident  upon  the  whole  face  of  socie- 
ty* in  a  higher  moral  standard,  a  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
umoflt  universal  adoption  of  the  temperance  pledge. 

In  January,  1S32,  a  series  of  ineeting.s  was  lioKl,  in  which  the  Presby- 
terian missionaries  participated.  A  deep  and  general  seriousness  succeeded, 
irhich  resulted  in  a  great  revival  of  relij^iori.  Forty  joined  the  church  un- 
JerMr.  Bingham's  ministry;  nineof  tho»n  were  natives  ;  two,  pupils  in  the 
Khool;  18,  soldiers.  Several  persons  of  consideration  were  of  the  number, 
unong  whom- were  the  surgeon  at  the  Fort,  the  interpreter  for  the  govern- 
nent,  and  Sh^ud,  an  Indian  chief.  The  latter  had  great  influence  with  the 
natives,  and  now  was  heartily  disposed  to  exert  it  for  their  highest  benefit. 

In  May,  Mr.  James  Cameron  joined  the  church,  and  became  an  assistant 
missionary  of  the  Board.  He  had  been  a  missionary  from  the  Episcopal 
dkuvch  10  the  Wenekis.  During  the  revival  at  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  his  re- 
ligious opinions  underwent  some  change,  and  he  felt  in  his  own  soul  the 
benefit  of  the  blessed  influences  which  were  dispensed  to  others,  in  the  in- 
Bfease  of  his  interest  in  the  subject  of  religion;  and  his  evidence  of  personal 

pietv- 
l^he  school  in  both  branches,  for  boardimr  and  day  scholars,  was  exceedingly 

Ksperous,  the  number  exceeded  40.     The  pupils  in   the  family  were  full 
ian,  the  day*scholars,  children  of  Indian  mothers. 
Heir.  Moses  Merrill  and  Mr.  Jotham  Meeker,  with  their  wives,  arrived  at 
hm  Sault  in  October.     They  came  with  the  expectation  of  establishing  them- 
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selves  as  missionaries  among  the  natives  on  the  northern  borders  of  laktf 
Superior ;  but  circumstances  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  plan,  and  thejr 
remained,  actively  employed  in  different  branches  of  missionary  duty,  until 
some  time  in  1833,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill  and  Miss  Brown  went  to 
the  Oloes,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meeker  to  Thomas,  from  whence  they  shortly 
removed  to  Shawanoe,  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Dr.  Edwin  James,  a  surgeon  in  the  armVi  had  long  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Indians,  and  had  coinpleted  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Ojibwa,  which  was  pronounced  good  by  persons  capa* 
ble  of  estimating  its  merits.  He  had  also  prepared  a  spelling-book  for  the 
natives.  A  revised  edition  of  the  Ojibwa  New  Testament  was  printed  un- 
der his  supervision  in  Albany  to  1833. 

The  school  in  1833  maintained  the  number  of  the  previous  year,  40 ;  14 
of  whom  were  in  the  mission  family.  Good  progress  was  made  in  readiogy 
writing  and  arithmetic  ;  and  out  of  school,  the  boys  were  taught  to  hoe,  saw 
wood,  &;c.,  and  the  girls  sewing,  knitting,  and  household  duties.  Much  ei- 
ertion  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  in  ^efe^ 
ence  to  temperance,  and  to  save  the  Indians  from  the  use  of  "y?rc  tDOierJ* 
But  although  all  that  benefit  was  not  secured  which  the  friends  of  tempe- 
rance had  hoped  to  realize  from'  the  establishment  of  the  society,  it  was  re* 
fifarded  as  an  encouraging  fact,  that  there  were  but  two  venders  of  whiskey 
in  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  although  the  population  is  constantly  changinfi^,  and 
it  is  a  place  of  great  resort  for  Indians,  traders,  and  strangers,  from  all  the 
country  around.  One  vessel  that  came  up  the  river  freighted  with  whiskeyi 
was  obliged  to  return  with  the  whole,  no  one  being  disposed  to  purchase. 

The  soldiers  were  this  year  removed  from  the  garrison  to  Uhicago  and 
Green  Bay,  and  their  place  occupied  by  others.  Before  their  departure! 
nine  were  organized  as  the  Chicago  branch,  and  ten  as  the  Green  Bay 
branch  of  the  church  at  Sault  do  Ste.  Marie. 

In  1834,  Miss  Macomber  left  the  mission  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  hei 
place  was  supplied  by  Miss  Hannah  Hill.     In  July,  a  large  number  of  In- 
dians and  traders,  some  of  whom  came  from  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  were 
at  the  Sault.     Wishing  to  make  use  of  the  occasion  to  extend  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Bingham  appointed  a  protracted  meeting,  which  was  at- 
tended by  great  numbers,  some  of  whom  had  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ 
before.     Mr.  Cameron  spent  the  greater  part  of  this  year  with  the  Utikwa- 
menon  Indians,  in  the  country  between  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan.    He 
was  affectionately  regarded  by  them,  and  his  life  preserved,  when  overset 
in  a  canoe,  by  a  young  chief  named  Gishkidjcwun,  who,  with  Ahkudo,  pro- 
fessed to  embrace  the  Christian  religion.     Both  these  were  promising  young 
men,  about   twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age.     The  evidence  of 
their  piety  was  regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  they  were  baptized  in  Januaryt 
1835.     'f  he  subsequent  conduct  of  Ahkudo  justified  the  hopes  which  were 
entertained  respecting  him,  but  Gishkidjcwun  diverged  gradually  from  the 
narrow  way,  and  when,  after  repeated  admonitions,  he  still  wandered  fitf" 
ther,  he  was  excluded  from  ibe  church,  and  died  in  1838,  leaving  no  tokeit 
pf  contrition  and  return  to  God. 

Various  causes  operated  to  diminish  the  schools,  during  this  year.  The 
Sabbath  and  infant  schools  flagged  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  capar 
ble  teachers ;  the  day-school  was  broken  up  for  a  while  by  the  Catholics; 
it  was,  however,  soon  resumed,  with  twenty-five  pupils.  That  untiring 
spirit  of  proselytism,  for  which  the  Catholics  are  distinguished,  presents  t 
powerful  hindrance  to  the  efficacy  of  the  means  used  to  enlighten  and  saw 
the  Indians.  When  their  opposition  to  the  missionaries  was  at  its  he]ght» 
the  priest  at  the  Sault,  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  seized  a  copy  of  the  Bir 
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ble,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire,  declaring  it  a  great  sin  for 
the  people  to  read  it.  The  embarrassments  which  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  missionaries  here,  w^ere,  for  a  considerable  time,  of  such  a  nature  and  so 
numerous,  as  to  render  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  station  at  least  ques- 
tionable, and  a  resolve  was  passed  for  its  relinquishment,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  missionaries  to  another  mission. 

In  1835,  there  was  a  visible  improvement  in  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  mission.  The  members  of  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  two  who 
were  excluded,  were  exemplary,  the  temperance  society  gained  influence, 
and  those  who  had  signed  the  pledge  stood  firm.  In  the  autumn,  a  deep 
seriousness  was  evinced  by  the  pupils  in  the  school,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  six  persons  had  been  added  to  the  church,  live  by  profession,  one  by 
letter. 

In  January,  1S36,  Mr.  Cameron  visited  the  Indians  who  reside  on  the 
islands  at  the  junction  of  lakes  Superior  and  Huron.  At  the  close  of  the 
month  he  went  to  Kizhckikaug,  on  the  northern  borders  of  lake  Michigan, 
to  see  the  natives  there.  He  was  accompanied  by  Shegud  and  Alexis  Ca- 
dotte,  native  assistants.  On  both  of  these  tours  he  was  received  with  great 
kindness,  especially  by  the  Indians  on  the  shore  of  lake  Michigan,  some  of 
whom  consulted  together,  and  expressed  their  determination  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.  Other  bands  of  Indians  reside  in  the  adjacent  regions,  all 
of  whom  are  gradually  adopting  the  habits  of  agriculturists. 

Miss  Hill  having  gone  to  Chicago,  Miss  Nancy  Brown  took  her  place  in 
the  school,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bingham's  eldest  son,  A.  Judson  Bingham. 
Twenty  pupils,  seven  girls  and  thirteen  boys,  were  boarded  at  the  station, 
several  of  whom  were  from  Catholic  families.  Applications  were  made  in 
behalf  of  several  more  such  children,  but  the  accommodations  of  the  family 
did  not  admit  of  their  being  received.  The  Sabbath  school  embraced  thirty 
pupils.  Mr.  Cameron  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  May.  He  prepared 
a  Dook  of  twenty-four  hymns  in  Ojibwa,  and  translated  the  Gospels  by 
Mark  and  Luke. 

During  this  year,  Shegud  was  established  as  a  religious  teacher,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board,  at  Utikwamenon,  30  miles  from  the  Sault.  His 
daughter,  Lydia,  was  received  to  the  privileges  of  the  church  at  the  Sault. 
Miss  Hill  returned  from  the  Creek  mission  with  improved  health,  in  June, 
and  Miss  Brown  retired  from  the  station  the  same  month.  The  school  was 
eommitted  to  the  sole  charge  of  A.  J.  Bingham.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
Quarter,  thirty-eight  pupils  passed  a  good  examination  in  reading,  arithme- 
tic, English  grammar,  and  geography. 

On  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  1S37,  one  young  man  made  a  profession 
of  religion.     Lydia  Malcom  Shegud  was  honorably  dismissed  from  school, 
having  enjoyed  its  privileges  four  years.     She  returned  to  her  friends  with 
Mr.  Bingham,  who  made  a  tour  at  this  time  among  the  Indians  on  the  isl- 
ands, and  at  the  mouth  of  Utikwamenon  river.     Thomas  Baldwin  (Ishhwa- 
grezh'ik,)  accompanied  him  as  an  assistant,  and  Lewis  Cadotte,  a  lad  of 
fourteen,  as  an  interpreter.     They  were  drawn  by  a  train  of  four  dogs. 
They  camped  at  night  in  the  snow,  spent  the  evenings  in  religious  conver- 
iation,  singing  and  prayer,  and  slept  by  tlieir  fire  in  the  open  air.     The  In- 
dians gave  them  a  kind  welcome,  and  assembled  in  their  largest  lodges  ev- 
ery evening,  and  sometimes  in  the  day,  to  hear  preaching.     They  had  not 
yet  learned  to  make  their  farming  a  source  of  supply  through  the  year,  and 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  their  hunting  and  fishing,  and  many  of  them  were 
extremely  poor,  so  that  instead  of  sharing  their  food,  Mr.  Bingham  often 
supplied  their  necessities  by  giving  them  a  portion  of  the  provision  for  his 
joamey,     I  n  bis  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  strove  to  impress  on  their 
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winds  tho  duty  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  of  refraining  from  the  use  of 
whiskey,  the  great  source  of  their  degradation  and  poverty.  They  readily 
acknowledged  its  deplorable  efiects,  and  many  of  the  young  people  promptly 
signed  the  pledge ;  but  the  old  Indians  declined  making  a  promise  which 
they  should  be  sure  to  break.  He  found  some  in  whose  minds  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  preaching  which  they  had  heard  at  the  station,  had  been 
revived  and  strengthened  by  aiflictive  providences,^ — the  loss  of  their  chil- 
dren, or  severe  sickness.  One  of  these,  a  sick  man,  named  Miskajichag, 
was  very  anxious  respecting  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  He  compared  his 
sorrow  for  sin  to  his  mourning  for  the  death  of  his  father.  He  came  to 
Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  jn  July  following,  and  asked  to  be  received  to  the 
church.  Shegud,  who  had  had  opportunity  to  observe  him,  testified  to  the 
consistency  of  his  piety,  and  he  was  baptized  on  the  23d. 

At  the  station  tho  usual  services  were  maintained  on  the  Sabbath,  durine 
the  year;  a  bible  class  held  in  the  garrison, and  another  in  connection  with 
the  school.  The  boarding  school  contained  seventeen  scholars,  and  mig^t 
have  been  considerably  enlarged,  but  for  the  high  price  of  provisions. 
Seven  native  members  were  added,  making  the  whole  number  thirty,  of 
whom  twenty-four  were  natives. 

Mr.  Cameron  spent  several  months  of  the  year  at  Michipicoton  and  Ocken- 

Sirunong,  on  the  north  side  of  lake  Superior,  120  miles  from  Sault  de  Ste. 
arie.  The  natives  manifested  a  strong  attachment  to  him,  and  his  labors 
among  thein  were  attended  with  encouraging  success.  Four  Indians  gave 
evidence  of  conversion,  throe  of  whom  wore  baptized. 

In  1838,  the  prospects  of  the  mission  continued  favorable.  Public  w<ff- 
ship  was  well  attended  at  the  station ;  the  school  in  both  branches  contained 
about  fifty  pupils.  An  evening  school  and  Bible  class  were  taught  in  the 
garrison.  Mr.  Bingham  discharged  also  the  duties  of  chaplain  there,  un- 
der appointment  of  the  general  government.  He  continued  his  touis 
among  the  Indians  scattered  on  the  islands  and  borders  of  the  lakes,  and 
not  only  endeavored  to  impart  religious  instruction,  but  also  to  teach  them 
how  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their  families.  Their  improved  habits  of 
labor,  and  consequent  increased  success  in  farming,  together  with  proportion- 
ate improvement  in  morals,  were  rendering  them  much  more  comfortable. 
These  journeys  for  pastoral  visiting  have  become  a  part  of  the  regular  phn 
of  the  mission  to  the  Ojibvvas. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  the  natives  at  Ockengwunong,  Mr.  Cameron 
decided  to  reside  permanently  there.  He  and  his  family  took  leave  of  the 
church  at  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  on  the  6ih  of  July,  1839.  Letters  of  dismis- 
liion  were  given  to  him  and  hjs  wife  and  the  members  of  the  chuireh  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  with  reference  to  the  organisation  of  a  church  there. 
In  a  letter  dated  July  .29,  Mr.  Cameron  states  that  the  whole  number  of  na- 
tives received  by  him  to  the  church,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake, since 
the  commencement  of  his  labors  there,  was  fifteen.  With  the  aid  of  the  Ifl" 
dians,  he  had  built  a  jog  house,  at  an  expense  of  twenty-five  dollars. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 
Indian  Missions,  continued. 

CVKmoszxs.— (From  pare  39i>.)  Convt^rsion  of  Kanccda.  Num^rnui  addiliont  to  the  church. 
TiBtawaltee.  Removal  of  ihai  missio  i.  Death  of  Mrs.  Jones.  Dsulawe  assibiant  iiiissionarjr. 
Grecl  revival.  Couver>ioo  of  Je^se  Bushy  head.  Arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butterfield  ami  Misa 
Rarner.  Letter  of  Christian  natives  to  the  Convention.  Mr.  Sturgis  joins  the  mission.  Mr. 
wma  Mrs.  BaUer6eld  withdraw  from  the  service.  Church  at  Amohre.  Gloomy  political  pros- 
pects. Treaty  of  New  Echota.  Mr.  Boshyhead  and  Oganaya  delegates  to  Washington.  Mr. 
Boshyhead's  betters.  Mr.  Jones  arretted.  Kejeciion  of  the  late  treaty.  Mr.  Jones's  tours 
■■wog  the  Churches.  Deep  and  widely  diffused  religious  feeling.  Cherokees  become  media- 
tors between  the  United  Stales  and  the  Semiuoles. 

Cheroks£S.     In  July,  1828,  Mr.  Jones  records  an  account  of  Kaneeda.  a 
fiill  Indian,  whose  attention  was  first  arrested  by  a  sermon  on  the  sufferings 
of  Jeans  Christ.     He  began  to  loathe  the  company  of  the  intemperate  and 
profane,  and  himself  for  having  participated  in  their  wickedness.     Months 
elapsed,  and  he  was  still  anxious  and  distressed  with  a  sense  of  unforgiven 
•in.     In  February  he  brought  home  a  little  book  which  had  been  lent  him, 
containing  hymns  and  a  few  chapters  of  the  Bible  in  Cherokee.     When  he 
Ketamed  it,  he  said  he  could  scarcely  get  sight  of  it,  his  wife  and  sister  had 
been  so  engaged  in  reading  it.     In  June,  1829,  a  year  after  he  first  evinced 
an  interest  in  the  subject  of  religion,  he  and  his  wife,  neither  of  whom  could 
Ufemk  English,  gave  to   the  church  at  Hiwassee  on  account  of  their  ex- 
perience, and  were  accepted.     He  was  afterward  called  John    Wickliffe, 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  employed  as  an  assistant  mi3sionar}^  with  the 
■anction  of  the  board.     He  is  a  man  of  good  understanding  and  possesses 
the  confidence  of  the  people.     Two  white  women  were  baptized  at  the  same 


About  this  period,  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into  Cherokee 
completed  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Worcester,  of  the  Brainerd  mission,  and  print- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners.  The  interest 
la  religion  had  much  increased,  and  the  smallest  portion  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tares  was  received  with  eagerness.  A  little  society  was  formed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  station,  including  the  mission  family  and  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Cherokees,  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  books.  Some  Chris- 
tian friends  in  Kentucky  furnished  money  enough  to  purchase  200  Cherokee 
liymn  books.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  Indians,  as 
they  are  extremely  fond  of  singing. 

Ill  the  autamn  of  1829,  the  school  was  full,  so  that  many  applications  were 
I'ejected,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  in  a  degree  never  seen  before  since  the  es-  ' 
taDlishment  of  the   mission,   was  visible.      Additions    were  made  to    the 
church,  and  at  every  meeting  some  new  instances  of  conviction  appeared. 
7he  blessed  influences  of  the  Spirit  were  seen  in  the  conversion  of  children, 
jwgrents,  anji  grandparents.     In  April  seven  full  Indians,  four  men  and  three 
"Women,  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  the  number  of  serious  in- 
quirers was  forty  six,  not  one   of  whom  could  understand  English.     In  the 
course  of  the  spring  and  summer,  eleven  more  were  added  to  the  church. 
Among  those  was  ^^liza  Green,  who  was  supported  in  the  school  by  a  friend 
in  Hartford,  Conn.     In  August  her  grandmother,  80  years  of  age,  walked 
twenty  miles  to  receive  baptism  and  partake  of  the  sacrament.     John  Tin- 
eon,  the  interpreter,  began,  notwithstanding  extreme  diffidence,  to  wish  to 
preach  the  Gospel.     In  December,  eleven  Cherokees  were  received  to  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  making  thirty  eight  during  the  year,  thirty  seven 
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of  whom  were  Indians,  and  two  only  of  these  could  speak  English.  By 
this  time,  their  relations  with  the  United  States  had  become  so  uncertain,  that 
a  general  apprehension  of  coming  evil  prevailed.  But  adversity  proved  sal- 
utary, for  with  the  deepening  gloom  of  their  earthly  prospects,  their  solicitude 
became  greater  to  lay  up  treasure  where  thief  cannot  approach.  In  Janua- 
ry, 18J31,  a  meeting  of  all  the  missionaries  of  every  denomination  was  held  at 
New  Echota,  to  communicate  facts,  and  confer  together  on  the  state  of  the 
Cherokees. 

At  Tinsawattee  the  school  continued  to  prosper,  under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  O'Briant,  and  the  quarterly  supervision  of  Rev.  Mr.  Meeks,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Sarepta  Association  to  watch  over  its  interests.  The  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  was  twenty,  and  their  progress  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  good.  The  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  Mr.  0*Briant  was  pe- 
culiarly strong,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  the  school  and  mission  family 
upon  them,  very  evident  in  their  improvement  in  agriculture  and  house- 
wifery. 

In  1829,  the  school  was  removed  about  ten  miles  down  the  High  Tower 
(Etowee)  river  to  Hickory  Log.  But  the  families,  and  the  little  church  at 
Tinsawattee  continued  under  Mr.  O'Briant's  pastoral  care.  In  1830, there 
were  thirty  professors  of  religion  at  the  two  places.  In  1831,  the  Indians  of 
these  two  congregations,  to  the  number  of  about  eighty  families,  concluded 
to  remove  to  the  Arkansas  Territory,  and  strongly  urged  their  minister  to 
go  with  them.  With  the  consent  of  the  Board,  he  decided  to  accompanT 
them,  and  he  and  his  church  were  dismissed  from  the  ecclesiastical  Associ- 
ation with  which  they  were  connected.  A  public  meeting  was  held  and  a 
sermon  preached,  on  the  occasion,  to  a  deeply  affected  audience.  They 
soon  took  their  departure,  and  in  May,  1832,  became  settled  in  their  new 
residence  in  the  Western  Cherokee  country,  two  miles  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Arkansas  Territory,  and  seventy  miles  north  of  Fort  Smith. 
It  is  a  rich  and  abundantly  productive  district,  and  the  Indians  were  prompt 
and  industrious  in  providing  for  a  comfortable  mode  of  living.  A  saw-ram 
and  grist-mill  were  soon  erected  on  an  unfailing  stream  of  water.  The 
missionary  was  equally  provident  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  Before  he  bad 
finished  his  log  house,  he  opened  it  on  the  Sabbath,  and  collected  the  little 
congregation  for  religious  worship..  There  were  fifteen  professors  of  relig" 
ion, — three  having  died  on  the  journey,  leaving  evidence  that  they  had  en- 
tered into  rest.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  a  house  for  worship  and  the  use 
of  the  school  was  built.  The  school  contained^  wenty  pupils.  On  the  25th 
of  August,  1834,  Mr.  O'Briant  died,  after  an  illness  of  eleven  days.  He 
was  a  zealous  missionary,  and  possessed  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

The  remaining  history  of  this  portion  of  the  Cherokees,  so  far  as  connect- 
ed with  the  mission,  jnay  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Rev.  Samuel  Aldrich, 
ordained  a  missionary  in  Cincinnati  on  the  10th  of  November,  arrived  at 
the  station  in  December.  The  church  was  in  a  low  state,  but  disposed  to 
welcome  him  as  their  minister.  Some  additions  were  made  to  it.  The 
number  of  children  disposed  to  attend  school  was  large  enough  to  employ  j 
several  teachers.  Mr.  Aldrich  taught  about  twenty.  The  usual  bane  of  ''. 
Indian  improvement  diflTused  its  poisonous  influence  here.  Whiskey  could 
be  procured  two  miles  distant,  on  the  Arkansas  line,  and  the  increasing  in-*  . 
temperance  of  the  people  opposed  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  | 
Gospel.  Mr.  Aldrich  died  one  year  after  his  arrival  at  the  station.  Rev.  ' 
Chandler  Curtiss  commenced  his  labors  there  in  June,  previous  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Aldrich ;  but  the  hostility  of  several  influential  whites  in  the  vicinity 
obliged  him  to  retire  in  March,  1836|  to  Shawanoe, 
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roiA  iho  first  establii^hmcnt  of  the  mission  at  Hiwassce,  the  boarding 
>ol  had  been  under  the  faithful  care  of  Mrs.  Jones.  She  was  a  woman 
l^ood  judgment  and  education,  and  possessed  an  eminently  devout  and 
svolent  spirit.  Her  labors,  and  often  her  privations,  were  very  severe, 
she  *'en(iurcd  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.''  She  died  on  the  5th  of 
truary,  1831.  Hew  Mr.  Butrick,  of  the  Brainerd  mission,  preached  her 
sral  sermon,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  was  deepened  by  the  ad- 
in  of  five  natives  to  the  church  in  the  presence  of  a  great  assembly^ 
ny  came  thirty-five  miles  to  attend  this  meeting.  This  spring,  Mr. 
es  recommended  Dsulawc  to  the  Board  as  an  assistant  missionary,  and 
was  appointed  accordingly  in  August.  On  the  last  Sabbath  in  May,  six 
ians  were  baptized,  and  the  next  day  a  temperance  society  was  formed. 
?he  members  of  the  church  were  so  widely  scattered,  some  of  them  more 
1  twenty  miles,  that  Mr.  Jones  was  induced  to  go  in  June  to  Deschad- 
,  in  the  beautiful  valley  from  which  the  name  Valley  Totons  is  derived, 
lold  religious  services  for  iwo  or  three  days,  and  administer  the  ordinan- 
The  native  Christians  had  prepared  for  his  visit  by  erecting  a  commo- 
18  shelter,  and  clearing  a  path  to  the  Valley  river.  Seriousness  and 
d  attention  marked  the  occasion.  Six  persons  received  baptism.  **  So 
re  an  assembly  of  Indians,  all  neatly  dressed,  moving  solemnly  along, 
fing  the  high  praises  of  Jehovah,  was  a  delightful  sight.'* 
Lt  no  period  since  the  establishment  of  the  mission,  had  there  been  so 
at  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  during  this  summer. 
sry  effort  to  do  good,  however  small,  left  visible  traces ;  every  meeting 
I  attended  with  a  blessing.  At  the  close  of  June  the  number  oi  professed 
ristians  was  seventy-eight,  sixty-eight  of  whom  were  Indians;  and  of  ev- 

age,  from  nine  to  eighty  years.  Three  of  Mr.  Jones's  children,  and 
eral  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  became  pious.  This  revival  was  not 
y  productive  of  inestimable  benefits  to  those  who  became  truly  pious, 
,  by  its  long  continuance,  a  salutary  influence  was  widely  diffused  through 

nation.  Places,  too  distant  to  be  visited  by  the  missionary  without  det- 
lent  to  the  station,  shared  in  this  influence.  The  Christian  Indians  were 
gent  in  endeavoring  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  and  num- 
8  in  remote  places,  who  had  never  heard  a  sermon,  became  anxious  for 
ir  salvation,  and  came  many  miles  to  ask  that  momentous  question, 
(That shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  In  all  parts  of  the  nation  families  were  to 
found,  and  in  some  villages  many  such,  who  reverently  offered  the  morn- 
;  and  evening  sacrifice  on  the  domestic  altar.  Messages  from  places, 
»nty  and  even  forty  miles  distant,  were  received,  requesting  the  mission- 
'  to  visit  and  preach  among  them.  The  following  paragraph  will  illus- 
te  the  moral  renovation  in  one  neighborhood,  and  many  similar  instances 
ght  be  mentioned.  "  On  the  23d  of  September,  we  had  a  sacramental 
«ting  at  Oodelukee.  When  I  reached  the  place,  on  Saturday,  I  was 
reeably  surprised  to  find,  erected  for  the  occasion,  not  a  shelter,  as  had 
•n  done  at  some  other  places,  but  a  neat  little  hewn  log  meeting  house, 
ed  with  seats,  and  a  platform  fixed  for  a  pulpit.  This  is  the  first  house 
these  mountains  erected  for  the  exclusive  worship  of  Jehovah.  No  white 
ld,  nor  any  one  who  can  speak  English,  had  any  hand  in  the  projection 
execution  of  the  work.  Twelve  months  ago,  all  concerned  in  it,  were  in 
J  darkness  of  heathenism,  without  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world. 
uly  those  who  were  not  a  people,  are  now  the  people  of  God." 
[n  June,  1832,  Mr.  Jones  wrote,  "  The  church  at  this  station  consists  at 
jsent  of  149  members,  viz.  eleven  whites,  one  black,  and  137  Cherokees. 
e  have  two  native  preachers  in  the  employ  of  the  Board,  and  five  exhort- 
I,  who  do  much  good  in  their  several  neighborhoods.     In  all  the  settle- 
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iDcnts  where  the  native  Christians  reside,  they  meet  on  Sabbath  days  t« 
sing  and  pray.  They  have  also  regular  pra3'er  meetings  during  the  week. 
All  the  heads  of  families  have  morning  and  evening  worship  in  their  hous- 
es. Temperance  is  gaining  ground.  All  the  members  of  the  church  be- 
long to  the  temperance  society.  Wc  have  many  instances  of  the  most 
inveterate  habits,  in  which  a  radical  reformation  has  been  ejected,  and  ap- 
parently hopeless  victims  have  been  restored  to  respectability  and  usefulness 
in  society." 

Jesse  nushyhcad  has  been  known  for  several  years  to  the  public  as  t 
noble-minded  man,  and  a  missionary.  He  lived  7o  miles  from  Hiwassee. 
He  spoke  both  English  and  Cherokee.  Before  he  had  ever  seen  a  religious 
teacher,  his  attention  was  excited  by  reading  the  Bible,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  effectual  insirncicr  who  is  able  to  enlighten  and  convert 
the  soul  without  the  aid  of  human  teaching,  he  became  convinced  of  sin, 
and  by  faith  laid  hold  of  oHlts  of  mercy  through  atoning  blood.  He  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  some  pious  people  who  live  20  miles  distant,  and  there 
made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  a  minister  from  Tennessee  being 
present  on  the  occasion.  This  was  probably  in  1S30.  A  church  was  or- 
ganized there,  and  in  1832  contained  73  moml>ers.  Mr.  Bushyhcad  was 
taken. into  the  service  of  the  Board  as  a  missionary,  in  1833. 

In  the  autumn  of  IS32,  20,000  pages  of  tracts  were  g^ven  to  Mr.  Jones 
by  the  American  Tract  Society.  The  various  methods  employed  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians,  were  greatly  aided  in  their  efiect  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  tracts,  which  were  eagerly  sought  by  all  who  could  read  English. 

Mr.  Leonard  and  Mrs.  Butterfield  and  Miss  Sarah  Rayner  were  desig- 
nated as  missionaries  in  the  service  of  the  Board  in  October  of  this  year, 
and  arrived  at  Valley  Towns  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Convention,  Hcman  Lincoln, 
Esq.,  visited  the  mission.  This  was  an  occasion  of  no  ordinary  interest  to 
the  Indians.  During  his  stay,  John  Wickliife  was  set  apart  to  the  ofHce  of 
a  preacher;  after  which,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  an  address.  Bushyhead  at- 
tempted to  reply  in  English,  but  strong  emotion  forbade  his  utterance.  Mr. 
L.  was  gratified  with  the  evidences  of  the  piety  of  great  numbers,  and  its 
reforming  influence  upon  those  who  wore  not  Cnristians,  in  their  improved 
habits  of  living,  and  progress  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
Temperance  Society  lie  found  to  coiiiaiii  200  members,  exemplary  in  their 
obedience  to  the  ploclge. 

In  the  month  of  May  13  individuals  were  added  to  the  church,  not  one 
white,  except  Mr.  Jones,  being  present.  In  June,  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
was  administered  to  seven  by  John  Wickliffo.  The  school  taught  by  Mr.  ^ 
Butterfield  and  Miss  Rayner,  included  20  children  and  some  parents.  At  ^, 
the  close  of  this  year  tlie  churches  under  the  care  of  the  mission,  contained  ^ 
200  communicants,  52  of  whom  had  made  a  profession  during  the  year,  ^l 
The  preaching  stations  were  now  seven,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Bushy-  ^ 
head,  Wicklifle  and  Oganaya;  and  at  each  of  them  a  hewn  log  building  f^ 
had  been  erected  by  the  natives.  I-^^ 

In  April,  183-5,  Mr.  Jones  attended  the  meeting  of  the  General  Conven-  ''-^ 
tion.     He  was  accompanied  by  the  native  preacher,  Oganaya.  ^*- 

The  converted  natives  addressed  the  following  letter,  of  which  Oganaya 
was  the  bearer,  to  the  Convention  : 

"  Honored  Fathers  and  Brethren, — We  avail  ourselves  of  the  coming  of 
our  beloved  brethren,  to  salute  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We 
cannot  see  you,  but  we  rejoice  tc  know  that  we  love  the  same  God,  the  same 
Savior, — and  the  same  spirit  actuates  our  hearts.  You  have  sent  the  gos- 
spel  to  us.     You  have  prayed  for  us.     In  answer  to  yc^ir  prayers,  and  by 
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tbe  labors  of  your  missionaries  here,  sinners  are  conrerled^  and  the  gospel 
is  spreading  on  every  side,  and  those  who  have  believed  are  advancing  in 
the  icnowledge  of  the  Lord. 

••  A  few  years  ago  all  was  darkness  here  ;  we  knew  not  God,  we  were 
ignorant  of  the  Savior.  Our  children,  like  their  fathers,  grew  up  in  blind* 
ness  of  mind.  Our  sick  had  no  hope,  no  comforter  in  their  afflictions,  and 
all  was  dark  beyond  the  grave.  Now,  we  are  thankful  for  what  the  gockl 
God  has  done  for  us.  We  teach  our  children  the  ways  of  God,  and  many  of 
them  listen  and  attend.  We  visit  our  sick  ;  we  pray  for  them,  and  point 
them  to  Jesus  Christ. 

"  We  salute  with  the  most  cordial  affection  your  honored  Treasurer.  We 
remember  his  visit.  We  rejoice  to  remember  his  exhortation  to  us  to  continue 
in  prayer,  and  we  bear  it  in  mind." 

The  native  preachers  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  mission  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Jones,  and  proper  attention  and  good  order  were  maintained. 
While  he  was  absent,  Mr.  Columbus  Sturgis,  who  was  appointed  to  this 
mission  in  December,  1834,  arrived.  He  was  released  from  the  service  at 
his  request,  one  year  after  he  joined  the  mission.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butter- 
field  also  retired  from  the  mission  in  November,  1835,  but  continued  their 
labors  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  in  the  vicinity. 

In  September  of  this  year,  Mr.  Jones  visited  Candy's  Creek,  seventy 
miles  from  home,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  chuKch  at  Amohee.  The 
Christian  Indians  had  there  commenced  building  a  hewn  log  meeting 
house  35  feet  by  25,  Though  not  completed,  it  was  in  a  state  to  be  oc- 
capied.  Meetings  were  held  from  Friday  till  Monda^;  a  church  of  twenty 
members  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Bushy  head  chosen  pastor.  At  the  22d  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Board,  in  1S3G,  the  results  of  the  mission  in  Valley 
Towns,  was  thus  stated  by  the  secretary. 

"  Previous  to  April  7,  1S35,  the  whole  number  of  baptisms  at  Valley 
Towns  had  been  260.  Of  these  244  were  Indians — 117  males  and  127  fe- 
males ; — fifteen  whites,  and  one  black.  Twenty  three  Indians  had  died, 
tod  nine  had  been  excluded,  leaving  the  nuinbor  of  Cherokee  members  212 
—102  males  and  110  females.  The  whole  number  of  the  church,  including 
whites  was  227.  Since  that  date,  the  number  of  baptisms  have  been,  at  Valley 
Towns  twenty  nine,  at  Dseyokee  four,  and  Tusquitly  one ;  dismissed,  to 
form  a  new  church,  twenty  three, — excluded  four; — suspended  two; — nctt 
increase  five; — present  number  232." 

During  the  year  1834-5,  the  minds  of  the  Indians  wpre  increasingly  agi- 
tated by  the  measures  of  the  United  States  Government  in  relation  to  their 
removal.  Many  had  acquired  a  competent  property  by  their  own  industry  ; 
they  were  a  community  of  farmers,  possesswl  of  all  the  necessaries  and  ma- 
ny of  the  conveniences  of  life.  Notwithstanding  their  darkened  prospects 
and  the  continual  provocations  they  were  obliged  to  endure,  they  were  "  pa- 
tient toward  all  men."  The  revival  still  continued,  and  though  there  were 
fewer  conversions  than  intjie  three  previous  years,  almost  every  sacramental 
occasion  witnessed  the  addition  of  some  to  the  church.  It  was  a  cause  of 
g7*eat  thankfulness,  that  so  few  were  left  to  dishonor  their  profession,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  church-members  were  makincr  progress  in  piety, 
becoming  established,  strengthened,  and  built  up  in  the  faith. 

In  the  spring  of  1836  there  was  much  suffering  from  the  scarcity  of  corn, 
to  which  was  added  the  alllicting  intelligence  that  a  treaty  had  been  ratified 
it  New  Echota,  by  .which  all  the  Cherokee  lands  had  been  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  a  few  unauthorized  individuals,  and  in  opposition  to  tlw 
earnest  protestations  of  the  people. 

In  May,  Jesse  Bushyhead  and  Oganaya  were  apj[)o>ntcd  on  a  delegation 
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to  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  difficulties  of  the  Indians 
with  Georgia.     During  Mr.  Bushyhead's  absence  his  place  was  supplied  by 
Beaver  Carrier,  who  had  been  three  years  a  preacher.     While  the  delega- 
tion were  at  Washington,  (about  six  months,)  they  maintained  daily  social 
worship  among  themselves  at  their  boarding  house.     In  a  letter  dated  there* 
Mr.  Bushyhead  affectingly  draws  the  contrast  between  the  late  impTDved 
condition  of  his  tribe,  and  their  present  depressed  state :  **  Before  their  diffi- 
culties arose,  (by  the  influence  of  the  Gospel)  our  people  were  bnildiag 
meeting  houses  and  camp-meeting  places,  &c ;  but  in  these  difficulties  the 
white  people  were  suffered  to  settle  among  us :  they  were  of  such  a  charao- 
ter  (with  few  exceptions,)  that  they  have  taken  away  these  places  of  our 
worship.     And  we  also  had  a  Temperance  society,  the  influence  of  which« 
was  so  visible  in  places,  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  was  much  checked,  and 
also  the  use  of  it;  but  these  people  have  brought  in  a  great  deal  into  our 
country,  which  has  been  very  destructive  to  those  of  our  people  that  sn^ied 
themselves  to  drink.     But  there  is  one  great  consolation,  amidst  these  try- 
ing moments  with  the  Cherokees ;  they  that  have  believed  unto  salration, 
and  they  that  have  been  made  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  are  now  manifesting  their  love  to  God.     These  troahles  tesch 
them  that  this  world  is  not  their  home ;  these  make  them  look  fonvaid  to 
that  city  which  hath  foundations,  and  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God; 
these  teach  them  that  they  are  but  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  this  world. 
This  is  my  consolation  for  my  brethren  in  the  Lord." 

On  his  return  to  Amohee,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  the  eastward  a  letter 
from  which  the  following  sentences  are  extracted : 

"  It  was  with  great  pleasure  I  found  my  family,  and  brethren,  and  friends 
of  my  own  flesh  well,  at  my  return  from  Washington,  ader  being  six  months 
and  six  days  absent. 

"  It  was  truly  sad  news  that  we  bore  to  them  about  our  country  being  sold 
by  a  few  unauthorized  individuals,  and  then  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  very  unexpected  to  them. 

**  I  had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  thirteen  Cherokees  since  my  return  from 
Washington.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  going  on,  in 
the  midst  of  distress  and  oppression,  &c. 

"  Brother  Beaver  and  myself  have  formed  a  circuit,  this  last  fall,  of  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  miles  round.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the 
people  flocking  to  hear  the  word  of  God  preached  or  read." 

In  August,  1836,  Mr.  Jones  and  his  interpreter,  Rev.  Stephen  Foreman, 
were  arrested  by  the  United  States  troops,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  Cherokee 
country  and  removed  to  Four  Mile  Branch,  Monroe  country,  Tenn.  Mr. 
Jones  continued*,  notwithstanding,  to  visit  the  churches ;  he  attended  a  se- 
ries of  meetings  at  Mr.  Bushyhead's,  who  had  fitted  up  his  large  bam  with 
seats  and  a  temporary  pulpit,  and  provided  liberally  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  people.  Sixty  or  seventy  of  them  who  came,  were  entertained  at  his 
house  during  the  meeting.  On  the  Sabbath  he  baptized  three  Cherokees, 
one  of  them  a  daughter  of  the  late  venerable  Charles  R.  Hicks. 

At  a  General  Convention  held  on  the  15th  of  September,  the  Cherokees 
unanimously  rejected  the  late  treaty,  as  a  fraud  upon  the  United  States  and 
an  act  of  oppression  on-  the  Cherokee  nation.  Occai^ional  preaching  was 
maintained  at  fifty  diflerent  places,  one,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant 
Forty  four  were  added  to  the  church  prior  to  May  23.  Mr.  Jones  states 
the  order  of  his  employments  thus ;  "  My  plan  has  Seen  to  visit  the  principal 
places  in  rotation,  preaching,  receiving  members,  conversing  with  the  in- 
quirers, and  regulating  the  dicipline  of  the  church ;  preaching  at  the  minor 
places  going  and  returning,  and  on  other  occasions  as  circumstances  might 
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require;  and  occasionally  visiting  brother  Bushyhead's  settlements.  One 
day  in  the  week  was  appointed  for  instructing  the  native  brethren  engaged 
in  preaching."  This  plan  was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  station, 
Imtpartially  resumed  after  Mr.  J.'s  removal  into  Tennessee. 

Miss  Rayner  retired  from  the  service  of  the  Board  Oct.  1836. 

In  March,  1837,  Mr.  Jones  commenced  a  tour  among  the  settlements, 
preaching  and  examining  candidates  for  church  membership.  Messrs. 
Bnshyhead  and  Beaver  Carrier  met  him  at  Coosawattee.  They  found  the 
house  full  of  people  waiting  their  arrival.  Several  had  come  thirty  miles. 
Thirteen  persons  were  baptized  here.  In  the  month  of  April  the  people  at 
Vallev  Towns  sent  a  request  for  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Bushyhead  to  visit  them. 
Mr.  J.  says,  "  Previous  engagements  prevented  our  both  going ;  so  I  went 
alone.  I  was  exceedingly  gratified  to  observe  a  decided  increase  of  devo- 
tional feeling,  and  seriousness  of  deportment  in  the  members  of  the  church. 
[  had  mingled  a  good  deal  with-those  whose  attention  to  divine  things  had 
not  long  commenced ;  and  although  to  notice  the  first  buddings  of  divine 
life  was  very  encouradng,  and  called  for  deep  and  lasting  gratitude,  yet  I 
coald  not  be  insensible  of  augmented  pleasure,  in  associating  with  those 
who  by  reason  of  use  had  had  their  senses  exercised  in  the  discernment  and 
enjoyment  of  spiritual  things."  Dsusawala,  who  had  lately  lost  three  chil- 
dren, and  been  very  sick  himself,  preached ;  Wicklifle  and  Oganaya  also 
preached.  These  two  entertained  at  their  own  houses  great  numbers,  who 
came  from  a  distance  to  attend  the  meetings.  Worship  was  held  on  the 
Sabbath  at  Galaneeyee.  The  house  was  thronged,  but  there  were  more  with- 
out than  within,  and  the  preacher  stood  outside.  Six  persons  were  baptiz- 
ed ;  two  of  them  were  from  a  Cherokee  settlement,  distant  from  the  nation 
ninety  miles,  in  North  Carolina.  This  settlement,  containing  about  300  In- 
dians, had  been  several  times  visited  by  pious  Indians,  but  never  by  any 
white  missionary. 

After  Mr.  Jones's  return,  Mr.  Bushyhead  visited  Valley  Towns,  and  re- 
ceived sixteen  to  the  church,  at  different  places.  It  was  regarded  as  a  sea- 
son for  much  gratitude,  that  in  their  heavy  adversity,  aifd  with  preaching  so 
seldom,  the  Gospel  evidently  gained  influence  there. 

In  June,  Mr.  Jones  made  another  tour.  His  residence  was  now  near 
Columbus,  in  Tennessee.  Just  before  he  commenced  his  journey,  the  com- 
mander of  the  United  States'  troops  issued  an  order  for  his  second  arrest, 
accompanied  with  a  threat  to  apprehend  his  associates,  the  native  preachers, 
and  send  them  off  to  Arkansas.  But  as  they  had  done  nothing  to  provoke 
such  a  threat,  they  determined  to  go  on  in  the  quiet  discharge  of  their  duty. 
Perhaps  they  thought  of  those  early  missionaries  who  were  seized  and  cast 
into  the  common  prison,  but  who  were  commanded  by  the  angel  that  libera- 
ted them,  to  "go,  stand  and  speak  in  the  temple  to  the  people  all  the  words 
of  this  life."     Acts  5 :  20. 

They  were  absent  twenty  days,  preached  twenty-six  times,  administered 
the  Lord's  supper  once,  and  baptized  twenty-two  persons.  At  Deganeetla, 
where  the  people  were  very  poor,  a  lively  interest  was  shown  by  their  build- 
ing, in  a  beautiful  grove,  a  good  shed,  with  hewn  log  seats  and  a  pulpit. 
They  had  also  trimmed  the  grass  neatly  all  around,  and  made  a  walk,  fifteen 
feet  wide  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  from  the  shed  to  the  water. 

Two  protracted  meetings  were  held  in  October,  one  at  Coosawattee,  and 
another  at  Galaneeyee.  At  the  first,  several  ministering  brethren  were 
present,  and  thirteen  were  admitted  to  the  church.  The  meeting  in  the  last 
place,  is  described  in  a  letter,  written  in  behalf  of  the  native  Christians 
there,  by  John  Wickliffe  and  Oganaya. 

•«  You  will  rejoice  with  us,  to  know  that  the  followers  of  the  Savior  are 
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incTCSk^g  in  number,  in  our  country.  Wo  have  just  concluded  a  meeting 
of  ^ye  days,  h  was*  a  season  of  great  interest.  Fourteen  believers  were 
baptized  on  Sabbath  day.  One  was  a  female  nearly  a  hundred  years  oldv 
and  another  nearly  seventy;  another  was  a  young  female  about  twelve;  the 
rest  in  the  vigor  of  life.  Abut  twenty-three  more  manifested  a  desire  to 
forsake  the  ^vay3  of  sin." 

Oganaya  says,  "  Sineo  I  parted  with  you  at  New  York,  the  cause  and 
work  of  God  has  greatly  advanced  in  our  countrv,  and  our  minds  have  been 
much  enlarged  by  further  knowledge  of  the  worcf  of  God;  and  we  hope  that 
by  the  gift  of  his  Spirit,  we  have  been  strengthened  in  our  minds,  and  in  de- 
pendence on  our  only  Savior,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  makes  us  more  fully 
acquainted  with  our  own  sinfulness  and  feebleness. 

"  Our  earnest  desire  is  that  you  will  pray  for  us,  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  may  be  established  and  extended  among  the  multitudes  of  our  people^ 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  individual  followers  of  the  Lord. 

•*  Our  united  salutations  to  yourself,  and  all  our  friends.     Amen. 

"  Signed  by  request,  and  on  behalf  of  the  congregation  of  believers  at 
Valley  Towns.  John  Wicklifie. 

Oganaya." 

In  the  autumn  of  1837,  the  Cherokees  became  mediators  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Seminole  Indians.  Mr.  Bushyhead,  as  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  most  trust-worthy  men  in  the  nation,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  deputation  to  accompany  the  United  States'  a^ent.  The  Seminoles, 
in  consequence  of  the  persuasions  of  the  Cherokee  deputation,  came  to  the 
fort  of  St.  Augustine,  under  fijlag  of  truce^  to  make  overtures  of  peace,  and 
were  imprisoned  there.  Disappointed,  mortified  and  indignant,  as  he  must 
have  been,  at  this  civilized  treachery,  this  outrage  against  the  law  of  nations 
and  every  natural  principle  of  honor, — Mr.  Bushyhead  seized  the  occasion 
to  preach  Jesus  Christ  to  the  oppressed  Seminoles. 

In  December,  Mr.  Jones  made  another  tour  among  the  settlemenls. 
Twenty  persons  were  baptized  by  him  and  Mr.  Wicklifle,  in  different 
places.     One  of  them  a  member  of  the  national  council,  with  his  wife. 
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Indian  Missions,  conUnued, 

Council  at  Red  Clay.  Religious  aspcci  of  (he  asficmbl^'.  The  Indians'  meek  eAdaninee  oribeir 
wrongs.  Tlieir  remoral  comvirnced  Arrangement  for  mainlaining  rcligioot  woiship  on  ibe 
journey.  FiOy-six  persons  baptized  near  Columbus.  Mr.  Bushy  head's  letter  fmni  (be  Western 
Territory.  Prospects  of  tbc  Cbcrokees.  KfTect  of  tbcir  circumstances  on  (beir  Chrbtiau  cbar- 
aoter. 

The  pervading  and  salutary  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  Cherokee 
nation,  was  strikingly  exhibited  at  their  council,  held  at  Red  Clay  on  the 
31st  of  July,  1837.  The  Indians  took  a  firm  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
treaty  of  New  Echota,  and  appointed  a  delegation  to  represent  the  nation  to 
the  United  States'  Government,  in  the  hope  that  their  earnest  declaration  of 
unwillingness  to  relinquish  their  lands  would  be  regarded.  This  council 
was  conducted  with  decorum.  Morning  worship  was  daily  attended  in  the 
council  house,  and  preaching  almost  every  evening ;  and  on  Sunday,  large 
congregations  convened  three  times.  3,000  or  4,000  Cherokees  were  as* 
sembled  around  the  house.  In  the  two  or  three  cases  of  disturbance  which 
occurred,  the  arrest  of  some  vile- white  smuggler  of  whiskey,  who  could  not 
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escape  the  vigilant  Cherokee  officers',  was  fotind  to  bo  the  cause.     Screral 
such  were  conveyed,  with  their  whiskey,  to  the  officer's  quarters.     An  eye- 
witness, not  connected  with  the  mis<sion,  thus  describes  the  effect  of  preach- 
ing :   ••  Preaching  has  been  regularly  held  at  the  council-house  every  even- 
ing, unless  prevented  by  inclement  weather,  and  a  prayer-meeting  at  the 
same  place  every  morning.     These  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and 
the  profound  and  solemn  attention  given  by  the  Cherokees,  strongly  evinced 
that  they  felt  themselves  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  searcheth  the  heart. 
Oq  Sunday,  a  discourse  was  delivered  from  the  chief's  stand,  in  English, 
by  the  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  Baptist  missionary, — interpreted  into  Cherokee  by 
Jesse  Bushyhead,  a  native  preacher.     The  discourse  was  a  very  impressive 
one  in  English,  and,  from  the  countenances  of  the  Cherokees,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  so  in  Cherokee.     Bushyhead  entered  with  all  his  soul 
into  the  spirit  of  the  discourse.     He  is  a  large,  noble-looking  man,  and  the 
best  interpreter  in  the  nation.     He  was  all  life  and  eloquence  in  interpret* 
ing;  his  actions  increased  with  the  life  of  the  discourse;  his  gestures  were 
elegant  and  forcible,  upon  forcible  expressions.     But  when  to  *  Calvary  they 
turned,'  when  the  preacher  brought  forth  the  soul-stirring  doctrine  of  a  Godf, 
sending  his  Son  to  die  for  sinful  man — the  spirit  of  Bushyhead  began  to 
melt;  his  countenance  swelled;  the  big  tears  started  in  his  eyes;  his  voice 
choked — ^and  for  a  moment  he  was  hardly  able  to  give  utterance  to  the  dis- 
course.    One  burst  of  his  feelings,  however,  freed  him  from  his  embarrass- 
ment, and  he  proceeded  in  the  melting  strains  of  dying  love.     I  looked 
around  upon  the  vast  number  of  Cherokees,  to  see  if  the  emotion  of  Bushy- 
head had  been  caught  by  the  sympathies  of  the  audience,  as  I  had  been  ac- 
cnstomed  to  see  in  white  congregations,  and  I  was  convinced  that  the  effect 
was  even  more  general  than  what  we  usually  witness  at  large  meetings. 

"In  the  afternoon,  Bushyhead  preached  in  Cherokee, and  his  emotions  at 
times  would  nearly  prevent  his  proceeding.  In  the  evening,  a  discourse  was 
delivered  in  English  by  Mr.  Butrick,  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  and  inter- 
preted by  Bushyhead.  In  all  these  cases,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Chero- 
kees collected,  and  were  attentive  listeners. 

"  One  circumstance  particularly  struck  my  attention, — the  interesting  and 
correct  manner  in  which  the  music  was  conducted.  Their  hymns  were  all 
in  Cherokee ;  the  music  was  the  common  tunes  we  are  accustomed  to  in  our 
churches,  and  was  performed  with  far  more  correctness,  as  regards  time, 
enunciation  and  effect,  than  what  is  found  among  the  white  congregations  at 
the  south  and  west.  It  was  easy  and  natural  to  imagine  that  the  tunes  were 
learned  from  the  missionaries.  But  although  I  discovered  that  the  different 
parts  were  sun^,  that  a  Cherokee,  sitting  beside  me,  sang  a  very  good  bass, 
1  had  no  idea  that  music  had  been  taught  them  as  a  science.  On  Monday, 
during  a  fall  of  rain,  while  passing  through  the  camp,  my  attention  was 
drawn  by  some  strains  of  music,  proceeding  from  a  small  shed.  On  ap- 
proaching, I  found  some  six  or  eight  Cherokees  sitting  round  a  rude  table, 
with  their  dinging-books  before  them,  practising  upon  some  tunes,  which 
were  new  to  most  of  them — one  more  expert  than  the  rest,  acting  the  part  of 
a  teacher.  I  joined  them  in  their  happy  amusement,  and,  while  singing 
with  these  real  sons  of  the  forest  a  few  such  tunes  as  China,  Windham,  &c., 
1  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah — *  The  wilderness  and  the 
Bolitary  place  shall  be  glnd  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blos- 
som as  the  rose.  It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy 
and  singing.'" 

One  hundred  and  four  persons  were  baptized  during  the  year  ending 
April,  1838. 

In  May,  Mr.  Jones  visited  the  Christians  in  the  mountains.     Although. 
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tliey  saw  the  preparations  which  were  making  for  their  speedy  expulsion 
from  their  farms,  they  were  calm,  devout,  and  more  interested  than  ever  to 
hear  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  At  Galaneeyee,  nine  were  received  to. the 
privileges  of  the  church.  In  view  of  the  sad  condition  of  their  people,  they 
set  apart  the  16th  of  May  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  meetings  were 
appointed  at  nine  different  places  in  the  mountains.  Mr.  Bushyhead  bap- 
tized forty-seven  in  a  tour  through  the  low  country. 

At  this  period,  when  their  minds  must  have  been  agitated  with  distressing 
anxieties  respecting  their  civil  affairs,  they  did  not  forget  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  those  around  them.     At  one  Christian  settlement,  where  but  a  little 
time  before  all  were  in  darkness  and  ignorance,  the  members  of  the  church 
entered  into  a  systematic  plan  for  visiting  the  places  around  them,  where  no 
religious  instruction  had  ever  been  given.     They  so  made  their  arrange- 
ments, that  a  meeting  should  be  held  at  each  of  these  places  once  in*  two 
weeks.     During  this  month,  (May,)  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  quit  their 
pleasant  homes,  their  fields  of  corn,  their  cattle  and  horses,  and  most  of  their 
moveable  property,  for  any  one  who  might  choose  to  take  possession.    In 
many  instances,  individual  rapacity  forbade  them  to  take  even  their  money, 
or  any  thing  but  the  clothes  they  wore.     One  thousand  one  hundred  com- 
menced their  sad  journey  together  on  the  17th  of  June,  to  join  four  thousand 
more  who  were  collected  at  Rosses  Landing. 

They  offered  no  resistance,  but  quietly  yielded  to  their  oppressors.  The 
details  of  some  of  the  circumstances  attending  their  removal,  will  be  found 
in  various  journals  and  letters,  inserted  in  their  order. 

Mr.  Jones  writes  May  21,  "  Our  minds,  have,  of  late,  been  in  a  state  of 
intense  anxiety  and  agitation.  The  21th  of  May  is  rapidly  approaching. 
The  major-general  has  arrived,  and  issued  his  summons,  declaring  that  eve* 
ry  man,  woman  and  child  of  the  Cherokees  must  be  on  their  way  to  the  west 
before  another  moon  shall  pass.  The  troops,  by  thousands,  are  assembling 
around  the  devoted  victims.  The  Cherokees,  in  the  mean  time,  apprized  « 
all  that  is  doing,  wait  the  result  of  these  terrific  preparations,  with  feelings 
not  to  be  described.  Wednesday,  the  16th  inst.,  was  appointed  as  a  day  ofii 
solemn  prayer. 

'*  May  31.  We  have  cause  for  thankfulness  that  some  few  glimmerings  of 
hope  have  at  length  penetrated  the  gloom.  The  delegation  at  Washington 
have  at  last  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Secretary  of  war  on  the 
basis  of  a  new  arrangement;  the  Indians  to  cede  the  country  east,  to  re*  i 
move  within  two  years  to  the  west,  to  be  protected  during  their  stay,  and  es*  i^ 
corted  to  their  place  of  destination  ;  to  remove  themselves,  and  have  a  title  - 
in  fee  to  the  country  west  of  Arkansas  ;  to  receive  a  gross  sum  to  cover  all 
demands.     May  the  Lord  direct  all  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  glory! 

"  Camp  Hetzel,  near  Cleveland,  June  16.  The  Cherokees  are  nearly  all 
prisoners.  They  have  been  dragged  from  their  houses,  and  encamped  at 
the  forts  and  military  posts,  all  over  the  nation.  In  Georgia,  especiallTi  '^ 
multitudes  were  allowed  no  time  to  take  any  thin^  with  them,  except  the  |^ 
clothes  they  had  on.  Well-furnished  houses  were  left  a  prey  to  plundereTS,  ^ 
who,  like  hungry  wolves,  follow  in  the  train  of  the  captors.  These  wretches  ^ 
rifle  the  houses,  and  strip  the  helpless,  unoffending  owners  of  all  they  hare 
on  earth.  Females,  who  have  been  habituated  to  comforts  and  comparatifS 
affluence,  are  driven  on  foot  before  the  bayonets  of  brutal  men.  Their  feet  q 
ings  are  mortified  by  vulgar  and  profane  vociferations.  It  is  a  painful  sightj^ 
The  property  of  many  has  been  taken,  and  sold  before  their  eyes  for  all 
nothing — the  sellers  and  buyers,  in  many  cases,  being  combined  to  d 
the  poor  Indians.  These  things  are  done  at  the  instant  of  arrest  and  ^-m^ 
stematioui  the  soldiers  standing  by,  with  their  arms  in  hand,  impatient  f 
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go  on  with  their  work,  could  giro  little  time  to  transact  business.  The  poor 
captive,  in  a  state  of  distressing  agitation,  his  weeping  wife  almost  frantic 
with  terror,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  crying,  terrified  children,  without  a 
friend  to  speak  a  consoling  word,  is  in  a  poor  condition  to  make  a  good  dis- 
position of  his  property,  and  is  in  most  cases  stripped  of  the  whole,  at  one 
dIow.  Many  of  the  Cherokees,  who,  a  few  days  ago,  were  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  are  now  victims  of  abject  poverty.  Some,  who  have  been 
allowed  to  return  home,  under  passport,  to  inquire  after  their  property,  have 
found  their  cattle,  horses,  swine,  farming-tools,  and  house-furniture  all  gone. 
A.nd  this  is  not  a  description  of  extreme  cases.  It  is  altogether  a  faint  rep- 
tesentation  of  the  work  which  has  been  perpetrated  on  the  unofiending,  un- 
armed and  unresisting  Cherokees. 

"  Our  brother  Bushyhead  and  his  family,  Rev.  Stephen  Foreman,  native 
missionary  of  the  American  Board,  the  speaker  of  the  national  council,  and 
several  men  of  character  and  respectability,  with  their  families,  are  here 
prisoners. 

**It  is  due  to  justice  to  say,  that,  at  this  station,  (and  I  learn  the  same  is 
true  of  some  others,)  the  officer  in  command  treats  his  prisoners  with  great 
respect  and  indulgence.  But  fault  rests  somewhere.  They  are  prisoners, 
without  a  crime  to  justify  the  fact. 

"  These  savages,  prisoners  of  Christians,  are  now  all  hands  busy,  some 
catting,  and  some  carrying  posts,  and  plates,  and  rafters — some  digging  holes 
for  posts,  and  some  preparing  seats,  for  a  temporary  place  for  preaching  to- 
morrow.    There  will  also  be  preaching  at  another  camp,  eight  miles  distant. 
We  have  nor  heard  from  our  brethren  in  the  mountains  since  their  capture. 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  the  grace  of  God  will  be  sufficient  for  them, 
and  that  their  confidence  is  reposed  in  the  God  of  their  salvation.     My  last 
accounts  from  them  were  truly  cheering.     In  a  few  days  they  expected  the 
rictorious  army,  to  sweep  them  into  their  forts,  but  they  were  going  on 
steadily  in  their  labors  of  love  to  dying  sinners.     Brother  Oganaya  wrote 
me,  May  27,  that  seven,  (four  males  and  three  females,)  were  baptized  at 
Taquohee  on  that  day.     He  says,  *  If  it  shall  be  peace,  we  intend  to  meet 
at  this  place  on  the  second  Saturday.     We  are  in  great  trouble.     It  is  said, 
that  on  Monday  next  we  arc  to  be  arrested,  and  I  suppose  it  to  be  true.     Many 
are  greatly  terrified.' 

"  The  principal  Cherokees  have  sent  a  petition  to  Gen,  Scott,  bogging  most 
earnestly  that  they  may  not  be  sent  off  to  the  west  till  the  sickly  season  is 
over.  They  have  not  received  any  answer  yet.  The  agent  is  shipping 
them  off  by  multitudes  from  Ross's  Landing.  Nine  hundred  in  one  detach- 
ment, and  700  in  another,  were  driven  into  boats,  and  it  will  be  a  miracle  of 
mercy  if  one-fourth  escape  the  exposure  to  that  sickly  climate.  They  were 
exceedingly  depressed,  and  almost  in  despair. 

•*  July  10.  The  work  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  is  commenced  in  the  Georgia 
part  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  is  carried  on,  in  most  cases,  in  the  most 
anfeeling  and  brutal  manner ;  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  orders  of  the 
commanding  general,  in  regard  to  humane  treatment  of  the  Indians.  I 
have  heard  of  only  one  officer  in  Georgia,  (I  hope  there  are  more,)  who  man- 
ifests any  thing  like  humanity,  in  his  treatment  of  this  persecuted  people. 

"  The  work  of  capturing  being  completed,  and  about  3,000  sent  off,  the 
General  has  agreed  to  suspend  the  further  transportation  of  the  captives 
till  the  1st  of  September.  This  arrangement,  though  but  a  small  favor,  dif- 
fused universal  joy  through  the  camps  of  the  prisoners. 

«  July  11.  •  The  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind,  and  in  the  storm  ;* 
and  we  have  no  indication  that  he  designs  to  suspend  the  operations  of  his 
gracei  until  the  present  calamities  shall  pass  away;  but  rather,  that  he  is 
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determined  to  carry  on  his  work,  and  build  up  the  wall  of  Jerusalem^  *eveii 
in  troublous  times.  In  contirmation  of  this  opinion,  I  am  most  happy  to 
say,  that  the  conduct  of  our  brethren,  in  their  late  painful  trials,  so  far  as  I 
have  heard  from  them,  has  been  highly  exemplary.  Humility,  patience, and 
forbearance,  and  a  devotional  reference  of  every  event  to  the  wise  guidance 
of  their  Heavenly  Father's  hand,  have  marked  their  behavior  on  every  oc- 
casion. 

"  Brethren  Wickliffe  and  Oganaya,  and  a  great  number  of  members  of 
the  church  at  Valley  Towns,  fell  into  Fort  Butler,  seven  miles  from  the  mis- 
sion.    They  never  relaxed  their  evangelical  labors,  but  preached  constantly 
in  the  fort.     They  held  church  meetings,  received  10  members,  and  on  Sab- 
bath, June  17,  by  permission  of  the  olHcer  in  command,  went  down  to  the 
river  and  baptized  them,  (five  males  and  live  females.)     They  were  guarded 
to  the  river  and  back.     Some  whites  present,  afRrm  it  to  have  been  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive  religious  service  they  ever  witnessed. 

**  I  have  omitted  till  now  to  say  that  as  soon  as  General  Scott  agreed  to 
suspend  the  transportation  of  the  prisoners  till  autumn,  I  accompanied  broth- 
er bushyhead,  who,  by  permission  of  the  General,  carried  a  message  from 
the  chiefs  to  those  Cherokees  wiio  had  evaded  the  troops  by  flight  to  the 
mountains.  We  had  no  dilRculty  in  finding  them.  They  all  agreed  to  come 
in,  on  our  advice,  and  surrender  themselves  to  the  forces  of  the  United 
States;  though,  with  the  whole  nation,  they  are  still  as  strenuously  opposed 
to  the  treaty  as  ever.  Their  submission,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  an 
acquiescence  in  the  principles  or  the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  but  merely  as 
yielding  to  the  physical  force  of  the  U.  States. 

"  On  our  way,  we  met  a  detachment  of  1,300  prisoners.  As  I  took  some 
of  them  by  the  hand,  the  tears  gushed  from  their  eyes.  Their  hearts,  how- 
ever, were  cheered  to  see  us,  and  to  hear  a  word  of  consolation.  Many 
members  of  the  church  were  among  ihcm.  At  Fort  Butler,  we  found  t 
company  of  300,  just  arrived  from  the  mountains,  on  their  way  to  the  gene- 
ral depot,  at  the  Agency.  Several  of  our  members  were  among  these  also. 
I  believe  the  Christians,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  are  pretty  generally  distributed 
among  the  several  detachments  of  prisoners,  and  these  Christians  maintain 
among  themselves  the  stated  worship  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  their  pagan 
brethren,  and  of  the  while  heathens  wlio  guard  them. 

**  We  had  a  very  laborious  journey  through  the  mountains,  which  we  ex- 
tended to  the  Cherokee  settlement  in  North  Carolina.  Here  we  had  several 
meetings  with  whites  and  Indians,  and  on  Sabbath,  the  1st  inst.,  had  the 
pleasure  to  baptize,  on  profession  of  their  faith,  three  Cherokee  females, 
who  had  previously  been  examined  and  approved." 

"  Near  Columbus,  Tenn.,  August  27,  1838. 
"  In  the  midst  of  much  anxiety,  and  urgent  haste,  in  the  preparations  for 
removal,  it  is  matter  for  sincere  and  humble  gratitude  that  the  gospel  is 
making  advances  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  Christian  history  of  the 
Cherokees.  The  pressure  of  their  political  troubles  appears  to  be  overruled 
to  the  spiritual  advantage  of  the  people.  The  sentiment  of  the  poet  is  hap- 
pily realized  to  them, — 

*  Behind  a  frowning  providence 
He  bides  a  smiling  face.' 

"  I  hope  the  Cherokees  will  have  cause  for  rejoicing,  through  generations 
yet  to  come,  for  the  paternal  chasiisemeuis  of  which  the  present  generation 
are  the  subjects. 

"  We  had,  yesterday,  such  a  display  of  the  triumphs  of  grace  as  will 
4oubtless  fill  many  hearts  of  the  people  of  God  with  holy  joy.     For  several 
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!,  the  brethren  had  been  hearing  the  rebitioi^s  of  candidates  for  (ke  8a« 
ordinance  of  baptism,  and  a  considerable  number  had  been  approved. 
:erday,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  forenoon  services,  the  members  of  the 
ch  met  again,  and  several  more  candidates  were  received ;  afler  which. 
Bushyhead  and  myself  baptized  fifty-six  hopeful  believers  in  the  Lord 
8  Christ,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  serious  aid  atten- 
spectators.  Twenty-four  were  males,  and  thirty-one,  females — Chero* 
of  all  ages,  and  one  white  woman. 

We  afterwards  united  in  the  commemoration  of  the  death  of  the  Savior; 
aps  for  the  last  time  in  this  country.  It  was  sunset  when  the  exercises 
16  day  were  concluded,  and  no  opportunity  was  afforded  to  invite  inquir- 

0  come  forward  for  prayer,  who  were  anxious  to  be  so  privileged.  In 
the  work  of  at  least  three  days  was,  from  necessity,  crowded  into  one. 

1  trust  eternity  >vill  aiford  ample  opportunity  to  contemplate,  in  all  its 
ings,  the  glorious  work  of  grace  carried  on  among  the  Cherokees  in 
time  of  their  affliction. 

[  have  also  to  record,  to  the  honor  of  divine  grace,  the  happy  death  of 
thful  brother  in  the  Lord.  His  name  was  Aslooeestee.  He  had,  for 
rai  years,  been  an  humble  and  consistent  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
nras  a  very  useful  member  a[  the  church,  and  an  acceptable  preacher  in 
own  vicinity,  viz. :  Dseyohee.  He  enjoyed,  during  a  short  and  severe 
88,  a  hope  full  of  immortality ;  and,  from  an  humble  shed  in  the  camp  of 
raptives,  his  happy  spirit  took  its  flight  up  to  *the  glorious  hill  of  God* 
e  '  fount  of  life,  the  eternal  throne,  and  presence-chamber  of  the  King  of 
"8,*  w^here  all  the  prisoners'  bands  are  loosed,  and  their  captivity  forever 
lend." 
[n  making  arrangements  for  maintaining  religious  exercises  in  the  jour- 

the  brethren  acted  with  entire  disinterestedness,  and  cheerfully  left 
•  friends  and  connections,  to  go  into  the  detachments  in  which  we 
ght  they  were  most  needed,  and  could  be  most  useful.  Brother  Beaver 
•ier  left  the  detachment  embracing  his  neighborhood,  and  went  on  to 
take  one  which  had  already  started,  in  order  to  preach  to  them  on  the 
ney,  and  after  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  their  destination."  Mr.  Jones 
f  **  Brother  Bushyhead  also  left  the  detachment  comprising  his  own  vi- 
y,  and  all  the  friends  and  associates  of  his  family,  with  whom  they 
id  have  been  much  more  comfortable,  for  the  double  purpose  of  conduct- 
a  detachment,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  there  was  no  one  competent  to 

the  charge,  and  to  accompany  that  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Val- 
Fowns  church,  who  resided  on  the  Valley  river,  and  ainong  the  moun- 
I  of  Dseyohee,  north  and  east,  to  the  North  Carolina  line.  The  other 
iren  manifested  the  same  spirit  of  accommodation,  and  willingness  to 
r  themselves  for  the  sake  of  forwarding  the  cause  of  their  Divine  Mas- 

he  family  of  Mr.  Jones  remained  near  Columbus,  while  he  accompanied 
emigrating  Cherokees  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

writer  in  "  The  Baptist,"  a  periodical  published  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 

speaks  of  their  sojourn  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  : 
Four  detachments  of  the  emigrating  Cherokees  have,  within  a  few  days, 
ed  through  our  city,  and  seven  others  are  behind,  and   are  expected  to 

in  a  week  or  two.  They  average  about  a  thousand  each.  Of  the  third 
f^  our  brother  Evan  Jones,  who  has  been  eighteen  years  a  missionary  in 
nation,  is  conductor ;  and  the  fourth  is  under  the  direction  of  the  cele- 
?d  Dta-ske-ge-de-hee,  known  among  us  as  Bushyhead.     In  the  two  parties 

direct,  we  learn  there  are  upwards  of  five  hundred  Baptists. 
During  two  or  three  days,  that  their  business  detained  them  in  the  vi- 
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cinity  of  this  city,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  some  intercoarse  with  these 
and  others  of  oar  Cherokee  brethren ;  and  more  lovely  and  excellent  Chris« 
tians  we  have  never  been.     On  Monday  evening  last,  the  5th  of  Novembefi 
several  of  them  were  with  us,  at  the  monthly  concert  of  prayer  for  missions. 
It  was  expected  that  the  meeting  would  be  addressed  by  Ocanaya  (Peter,) 
Ga-ne-tuh  (John  Wickliffe,)  and  the  Chief,  Sut-tu-a-gee,  all  in  CheroloBe, 
and  interpreted  by  Dsa-gee.     Some  of  these  brethren,  however,  were  sick, 
and  others  were  detained  by  other  causes,  but  their  places  were  well  sup* 
plied.     We  had  a  very  crowded  house.     The  services  were  commenced  by 
singing  a  hymn  in  Cherokee,  by  brethren  Jones,  (who,  by  the  way, is  called 
by  the  Indians  Ga-wo-hee-lo-ose-keh,)  Dta-skcge-de-heeyGha-nune-^dali-cla- 
gee  (Going  on  the  hill,)  and  Aht-zthee.     After  prayer,  and  another  hymn, 
we   were   addressed   by   Ga-wo-he-lo-ose-keh,   and   Dta-ske-ge-de»hee,  ia 
English,  and,  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  by  Aht-zthee  in  Cherokee,  inte^ 
preted  by  br.  Bushyhead ;  and  the  services  closed  in  the  usual  fonn.     Tbe 
efiect  was  thrilling,  and  the  people,  though  we  did  not  ask  a  coUecdoD, 
spontaneously  came  up,  and  contributed  to  the  Baptist  mission  among  the 
Cherokees. 

"Last  night,  (the  7th,)  br.  Jones  and  br.  Bushyhead  were  again  with  ns. 
Two  other  Indian  brethren,  whose  names  we  did  write  down,  and  cannot 
remember,  were  expected,  but  the  rain,  which  had  been  falling  all  day,  in 
the  evening  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  they  did  not  come  into  the  city. 
Our  congregation  was  much  larger  than  we  expected.  Br.  Bushyhead  ad- 
dressed us  in  English,  after  prayer  and  a  hymn  in  Cherokee,  on  tne  subject 
of  missions.  After  pointing  out  the  scripture  authority  and  obligations  to 
the  holy  work,  he  told  us  that  he  could  very  well  remember  when  his  na« 
tion  knew  nothing  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  detailed  to  us  some  particulars  in 
relation  to  their  religious  opinions,  and  method  of  spending  their  time,  their 
habits,  and  domestic  manners,  and  contrasted  them  with  the  present  condi- 
tion and  character  of  his  people,  and  thus  illustrated  the  happy  effects  al- 
ready produced  among  them  by  the  gospel.  He  told  us  he  recollected  most 
distinctly  the  first  time  he  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  Savior.  He  recount- 
ed to  us  some  particulars  of  his  conversion  and  that  of  his  father  and  mother, 
and  gave  a  short  account  of  the  effects  of  his  own,  and  the  preaching  of 
Oganaya,  and  others,  among  his  countrymen,  and  especially  of  the  glorious 
revival  that  prevailed  among  them  in  their  camps  this  summer,  during  which 
himself  and  Ganetuh  and  others  had  baptized  over  a  hundred  and  seventy, 
upwards  of  fifty  of  whom  were  baptized  on  one  occasion.  He  adverted  to 
the  opposition  to  missions  waged  by  some  Tennessee  Baptists,  and  presented 
himself  and  hundreds  of  his  brethren  as  living  instances  of  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  missionary  labors.  He  closed  by  stating  that  it  was  now  seen  that 
Cherokees  could  be  Christians  ;  commending  his  nation  particularly,  and 
the  Indians  generally,  to  the  prayers  of  the  Lord's  people,  and  beseeching 
ihem  still  to  sustain  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  among  them.  He  sat  down 
in  tears. 

"Br.  Jones  followed  in  a  very  eloquent  address  on  the  same  subject,  adding 
some  interesting  observations  about  the  translation  of  the  bible  into  Cherokee, 
in  the  letter  invented  by  See-qua-yah  (G.  Guess,)  at  present  in  progress  by 
himself  and  br.  Bushyhead.  The  effect  produced  will  not  soon  be  erased 
from  our  mind,  and  we  trust  the  recollection  of  the  numerous  instances  re- 
cited of  God's  goodness  and  mercy  to  our  red  brethren,  will  add  fervor  to 
many  a  prayer,  and  zeal  to  many  an  effort^  for  the  salvation  of  the  noble- 
hearted  Inctian." 

Mr.  Bub'liyhead's  letter  written  at  Park  Hill,  one  of  the  stationa^of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners,  closes  the  account. 
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"  The  detachment  which  was  placed  under  my  charge,  left  the  old  nation 
for  the  west,  on  the  5th  of  October  last,  and  we  landed  at  the  place  of  our 
destination  on  the  23d  of  February.  We  were  detained  one  month  on  the 
road  at  the  Mississippi,  by  the  ice.  There  were  82  deaths  in  the  detach- 
ment, while  on  the  road.  There  were  66  members  of  the  church  in  the 
Baptist  connection  in  the  detachment.  Out  of  this  number,  we  selected  two 
brethren  to  keep  up  regular  worship  during  our  travel ;  to  wit,  Tsusuwala, 
(whom  br.  Jones  has  frequently  spoken  of  to  you  and  the  Board,)  and  Fos- 
ter who  has  lately  joined  the  Baptist  church,  quite  an  active  and  useful  man. 
These  two  brethren  performed  the  duly  enjoined  on  them  by  the  brethren, 
&ithfully.  They  frequently  held  prayer-meetings,  and  exhorted  the  breth- 
ren on  evenings  during  the  week,  and  on  every  Lord's  day,  except  when 
the  weather  would  not  admit  of  it ;  for  we  rested  every  Lord's  day,  except 
that  one  time  we  travelled  five  miles,  to  get  to  the  forage  for  our  teams. 

•*  The  attention  among  the  people  to  the  gospel  continued,  which  com- 
^menced  among  them  when  they  were  made  prisoners.  On  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary (Lord's  day,)  three  members  were  received  by  the  church,  and  were 
baptized,  (all  females,)  and  on  the  10th,  we  collected  together,  in  the  midst 
of  oar  camps,  and  surrounded  the  Lord's  table.  The  brethren  and  sisters 
apparently  enjoyed  the  presence  of  God.  Several  came  forward  for  prayer. 
In  the  many  deaths  which  have  taken  place  on  the  road,  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  were  called  from  time  to  eternity,  and  some  evidently 
died  in  the  full  triumph  of  faith. 

*^I  have  been  with  brother  E.  Jones  for  several  days.  I  parted  with  him 
to-day.  I  am  now  on  my  way  home.  All  the  Cherokees,  it  is  supposed, 
will  oe  in,  in  the  course  of  one  month  more. 

^  I  lived  in  the  tent  nine  months  and  one  day,  before  I  got  into  the  house. 

"  As  to  the  two  churches  (which  moved  as  churches,)  we  will  now  shortly 
select  places  to  locate  them.  Perhaps  Valley  Towns  church  and  Amohee 
church  will  be  40  or  50  miles  apart ;  however  it  is  not  determined  yet. 

**I  am  at  present  at  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester's," 

On  Mr.  Jones's  return  to  Columbus,  he  communicated  a  few  particulars 
respecting  the  state  of  the  Indians  after  their  arrival.  The  country  which 
they  now  occupy  lies  immediately  west  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and  north 
and.  east  of  the  Creeks.  "With  regard  to  the  location  of  the  members  of 
the  churches,  most  of  those  who  were  not  subject  to  the  control  of  their 
friends,  have  kept  in  view  the  advantages  of  Christian  privileges,  and  in 
their  several  settlements  have  provided  temporary  accommodations  for  re- 
ligious meetings.  Many,  however,  have  not  made  permanent  settlement, 
being  compelled  on  their  arrival  to  locate  near  the  government  depots,  and 
the  places  at  which  their  detachments  were  disbanded. 

'•  Our  design  was,  as  soon  as  I  should  return,  to  organize  two  or  three  new 
churches,  and  to  adopt  such  plans  of  labor  as  would  tend  to  the  building  up 
of  the  believers  in  their  most  holy  faith,  and  bring  the  greatest  amount  of 
Christian  influence  to  bear  on  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

"  Books  are  greatly  needed  among  the  Cherokees.  The  progress  oi  the  gos« 
pel,  and  the  course  of  providential  discipline  through  which  they  have  passed, 
naTe  given  such  a  stimulus  to  the  mind  of  the  people,  that  they  manifest  in- 
creased eagerness  for  information,  and  it  is  all-important  that  the  knowledge 
they  receive,  should  be  of  a  healthful  kind.  All  the  books  which  have  been 
published  by  the  American  Board,  are  exhausted,  or  nearly  so,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  prejudices  existing  against  receiving  any  thing  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  late  unfortunate  Mr.  Boudinot. 

"  The  changes  which  the  Cherokees  have  experienced,  have  been  attend- 
ed with  some  evils.     Several  vicious  habits  have  been  introduced  or  ex- 
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tended,  which  will  require  the  faithful  efforts  of  Christians  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  eradicate.  We  are  encouraged,  however,  in  the 
belief  that,  notwiihstandiiig  all  the  machinations  of  the  grand  enemy  and 
his  emissaries,  the  glorious  work  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  still  goes  on. 
Most  of  our  members  remain  faithful  to  the  Savior,  and  some  fiftv«  evi- 
denced their  faith  in  trying  circumstances." 

Mr.  Jones  proposes,  on  his  return,  to  devote  himself  to  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Cherokee,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bushyhead,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  mature  piety,  and  general  intelligence,  peculiarly  fii 
him  for  such  a  service. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Burmaht  continued  (from  page  483.) 


Tavot.— Review  of  Mr.  Boardman's  labors.  Traits  of  Karen  Cli/istian  chttracler.  If  r.  aad  Mis. 
Mason's  lour  amon^  tbe  Karen  seltleincnts.  VisitR  from  Karens  Enlargement  nf  the  congre**- 
lion.  Ke^iits  al  the  Hose  ui  I8;$l.  Moune  8b\%ay  Moung's  journal.  Incidents  of  a  tonr  in  ibt 
junffle.  Christian  villages.  Priest^t.  Eugll^h  chapel  opened.  Opposition  of  beatbea  KareML 
Hehgious  improvement  of  the  English  congregation  Slate  of  the  schools.  Visit  at  Toaag- 
bvouh-gala.  Report  at  the  close  of  1833.  PrcMiiciions  of  Karen  prophets  Tour  in  Tenssae- 
rim.  Origin  and  location  of  Mata.  Hospitality  of  natives.  State  of  the  cburcb  at  Mcrtui. 
Uoexpected  welcome  at  I'lai  Creek.  Mrs.  Uoardman's  marriage.  Domestic  afflictions  of  Itr. 
and  Mrs.  Mbsoq.  Prosperity  of  the  schools.  Uticfuluess  of  an  East  Indiau,  and  an  Euroftevi 
convert. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Boardman,  Mrs.  B.  resided  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mason  at  Tavoy,  sharing  the  duties  of  the  station  with  them.  Moung  Ing 
occupied  the  zayat  where  the  *  beloved  teacher'  used  to  sit  and  dispense 
the  word  pf  life.  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Boardman,  dated  April  29,  1831,  pre- 
sents a  brief  review  of  the  period  which  Mr.  Boardman  and  herself  spent 
in  united  labors  at  Tavoy,  and  also  includes  the  history  of  the  station  for 
the  first  two  months  after  Mr  Boardman's  decease. 

"  It  is  just  three  years  since  our  removal  to  Tavoy,  during  which  time  we 
hate  been  entirely  alone  ;  the  station  lias  been  twice  broken  up  and  labors 
suspended  ;  once  for  three  months,  and  afterwards  for  six,  besides  frequent 
excursions  among  the  Karen  mountains  and  Tavoy  villages.  In  addition  to 
this,  for  two  years,  I  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  well  day,  and  was 
several  times  brought  very  low  ;  and  during  the  last  year,  a  disease  has 
been  preying  upon  my  husband,  the  mournful  result  of  which  you  already 
know.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
much  would  be  done  in  the  way  of  schools.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  the 
members  of  the  mission,  that  this  department  of  missionary  labor  cannot  be 
conducted  with  much  success  without  constant  and  undivided  attention. 
Still  we  have  tried  to  do  something,  and  till  my  beloved  partner's  health 
was  impaired,  we  had  a  flourishing  boys'  school,  averaging  from  20  to  30. 
Our  removal  to  Maulmain,  nearly  broke  it  up,  and  when  we  returned  to 
Tavoy,  Mr.  Boardman's  health  prevented  his  doing  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  attempted.  Besides,  our  house  was  continually  thronged  with 
inquiring  Karens,  whose  instrtiction  occupied  my  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ma- 
son arrived  on  the  11th,  and  have  taken  charge  of  the  scholars,  excepting 
an  hour  in  the  morning,  when  they  come  to  my  room  for  worship,  and  at 
noon  they  assemble  in  the  hall,  and  spend  an  hour  in  reading  the  scriptures 
and  in  religious  discourse.  This  is  an  interesting  exercise  to  myself,  and  I 
think  profitable  to  them,  as  they  are  required  to  repeat  what  they  can  re* 
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member  of  the  reading  lesson,  and  are  allowed  to  make  any  remarks,  or  a5«k 
what  questions  they  like,  in  reference  to  the  subject.  We  sometimes  have 
Karens  and  other  persons  present,  so  that  the  benefit  is  not  confined  to  the 
scholars  exclusively. 

"  The  girls*  day  school  was  recommenced  the  22d  of  last  month,  with 
five  scholars,  and  has  increased  to  20.  The  pupils  are  taught  by  the  same 
woman  who  had  charge  of  them  formerly.  They  are  required  to  spend 
an  hour  with  me  every  day,  and  to  attend  worship  on  Lord's  days.  The 
flourishing  state  of  this  school  encourages  the  most -sanguine  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  establish  others  during  the  rainy  season,  when  my  time  will 
be  less  occupied  with  the  Karen  females. 

"  Ko  Thah-byoo,  the  Karen  preacher,  has  a  mixed  school  in  the  wilderness, 
composed  of  adults  and  children,  male  and  female.  He  arrived  yesterday, 
with  hve  of  his  scholars,  who  appear  to  have  made  very  good  progress. 
Two  of  them  are  sisters,  who,  with  their  mother,  were  baptized  four  months 
ago.  Another  of  his  scholars  is  a  fine  girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  who  has 
for  some  time  past  given  evidence  of  piety,  an  J  has  now  come  to  ask  for 
baptism.  There  is  also  with  us  a  young  woman,  a  sister  to  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples, who  has  learned  to  read  by  means  of  the  instruction  she  could  get 
from  Burman  travellers,  who  sometimes  pass  the  night  at  her  home  in  the 
wilderness.  The  Karens  throughout  the  province,  believers  and  unbelievers, 
are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  their  children  taught  to  read." 

An  application  for  a  teacher  was  received  from  a  Karen  village,  widely 
distant  from  the  region  of  the  Ciiristian  Karens,  and  nine  days'  journey  from 
Tavoy.  They  had  heard  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  before  sending 
for  a  teacher  erected  a  zayai  that  they  might  be  ready  for  his  coming.  Ko 
Thah-byoo  being  already  engaged,  Moung  Sek-kyce,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  school,  readily  consented  to  spend  the  rainy  season  with  them.  The 
simplicity  of  the  Karen  Christians  is  a  very  interesting  feature  in  their 
character.  In  relating  their  religious  experience,  or  contrasting  their  pres- 
ent and  former  condition,  they  uniformly  mention  one  point  of  difference, 
viz.,  that  while  they  were  heathen,  they  were  constantly  "  quarrelling.'* 
One  of  them  said,  "  Before  the  teacher  came  among  us,  we  were  so  quarrel- 
some that  we  could  not  live  near  one  another,  but  built  our  houses  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  now  w*e  all  live  together  and  love  our  enemies."  On  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  they  said  they  "supposed  that  these  new  missionaries 
came  so  quickly  after  the  others,  because  they  had  prayed  so  much  about  it." 
One  of  the  Christian  women  asked  Mrs.  Hoardman  one  morning,  if  she  had 
prayed,  not  intending  to  imply  a  doubt,  but  as  she  would  have  asked  wheth- 
er she  had  eaten  her  breakfast.  In  many  little  ways  is  the  change,  wrought 
in  their  tastes,  more  satisfactorily  evinced  than  it  could  be  by  prominent 
acts.  On  the  Lord's  Day,  when  a  splendid  native  feast  with  music  and 
dancing  was  held  in  sight  of  the  house,  not  one  of  the  people,  or  even  of  the 
children,  showed  the  least  disposition  to  go,  except  one  little  Tavoy  girl,  who 
had  been  in  the  family  only  three  days.  The  sympathy  of  the  natives  in 
Mrs.  Boardman's  affliction  was  very  touching.  Phey  would  come,  as  they 
said,  to  "speak  soothing  words,"  but  in  uttering  them  were  obliged  to  turn 
away  and  weep;  and  when  she  inquired  after  the  converts  over  whom  her 
husband  watched  so  faithfully,  strong  emotion  often  prevented  a  reply.  A 
communication  from  the  station,  dated  Dec.  31,  furnishes  additional  delinea- 
tions of  the  Christian  character  of  this  interesting  people. 

•*  What  would  the  Christians  in  New  England  think  of  travelling  40  or 
60  miles  on  foot  to  hear  a  sermon  and  beg  a  Christian  book  ?  A  good  Chris- 
tian woman  who  has  been  living  with  us  several  months,  told  me  that  when 
she  came,  the  water  was  so  deep  that  she  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  mea\c!iv.\v& 
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company  could  cut  down  trees  and  lay  across  the  streams  for  her  to  get  ore\ 
on  ;  and  sometimes  she  forded  the  streams  herself,  when  the  water  reachec 
her  chin.  Slie  said  she  was  more  afraid  of  the  alligators,  than  any  thing 
else.  The  reason  of  their  coming  at  so  bad  a  time  was,  we  had  appointed  a 
church  fast,  and  sent  to  the  Karen  Christians  living  near,  to  unite  with  us; 
but  a  rumor  of  it  spread  beyond  the  mountains^  and  they  were  so  afraid  thai 
they  should  not  observe  it  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  that  a 
large  company  of  the  best  converts  came  immediately  to  inquire  about  it 
As  far  as  we  can  learn,«they  manifest  the  same  tenderness  of  conscience  and 
fear  of  doing  wrong  on  every  subject ;  and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  the 
more  we  become  acquainted  with  them,  the  more  reason  we  find  to  love 
them,  as  Christians,  and  to  believe  that  the  work  is  of  God.  Some  of  them 
have  lived  on  our  premises  month  after  month,  and  their  conduct  has  been 
most  exemplary ;  and  we  have  not  heard  of  an  instance  of  immorality  among 
any  of  the  church  members  during  the  past  year.  Cases  have  sometimes 
occured  which  demanded  reproof;  but  in  every  instance  the  spirit  subse- 
quently manifested,  has  been  such  as  to  endear  the  individuals  more  than 
ever  to  our  hearts. 

Not  long  since,  a  complaint  was  brought  of  improper  conduct  in  two  of 
our  dear  school  boys,  both  members  of  the  church.  It  was  not  an  act  of 
downright  immorality ;  but  very  improper  and  deserving  of  censure  and 
sharp  reproof,  which  it  met.  They  appeared  penitent,  though  not  so  much 
so  as  I  could  have  wished;  but  the  next  morning,  when  the  schokinf  cam^ 
to  my  room  for  worship,  the  countenances  of  the  two  oflenders  evinced  deep 
emotion,  and  one  of  them  could  not  look  at  me  without  weeping.  Soon  as 
worship  was  over,  with  tears  and  sobs,  they  expressed  their  abhorrence  of 
of  the  conduct  of  which  they  had  b(ren  guilty ;  and  as  the  otience  was  com- 
mitted before  their  schoolmates,  they  said  they  could  not  be  happy  in  their 
minds  till  they  had  begged  all  the  boys  not  to  follow  their  example." 

On  the  28th  of  August,  three  Karens  came  from  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  brought  the  intelligence  that  Moung  Shannoung,  a  school 
teacher,  and  one  of  the  earliest  converts,  was  dead.  He  had  spent  the  rainy 
season  going  from  house  to  house  with  Moung  Kya,  one  reading  and  the 
other  explaining  the  Scriptures.  The  informant  did  not  see  Moung  Shan* 
noung  in  his  last  sickness,  but  said,  "  The  people  say  he  thought  of  God 
and  was  not  afraid  to  die."  These  Karen  visiters  reported  that  some  of  the 
Christian  books  had  gone  over  to  Siam,  and  that  the  Siamese  Karens  were 
very  anxious  to  see  the  missionaries.  They  communicated  the  important 
fact,  that  the  language  of  the  Karens  of  Siam  is  the  same  as  that  spolcen  by 
the  Burman  Karens. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  three  Karens  were  received  to  the  privileges  of 
the  church.  Eight  individuals  applied  for  baptism  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing week,  but  were  delayed  until  further  evidence  of  their  piety  could 
be  obtained. 

November  8.  "  Several  persons,  at  the  zayat  to-day,  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  men  being  required  to  love  others  as  themselves,  and  asked,  •  Are  we  to 
love  black  foreigners  as  ourselves?' — a  people  for  whom  they  entertain  a 
most  sovereign  contempt.  This  was  too  much  for  them  to  admit,  and  one 
dryly  inquired,  *  Do  the  people  in  the  American  country  love  others  aa 
themselves.'" 

The  health  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  being  such  as  to  require  a  change  of 
air  and  employment,  they  left  home  on  the  14th  of  November  for  the"  Til- 
lages on  the  banks  of  the  river  north  of  Tavoy,  where  no  missionary  had 
ever  been.     At  Ya-byoo,  twenty  miles  distant,  nearly  all  the  villagers  came 
^     together  to  the  evening  worship.    **  Truly  it  was  an  intetesting  sight  to 
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village  assembled  to  hear  for  the  first  time,  that  there  is  a  way 
y  which  they  may  escape  from  sin  and  hell."  Moung  Shwa  Moung, 
ompanied  Mr.  Mason,  staid  with  the  people,  conversing  till  near 
t.  In  the  morning  he  said,  "  Some  of  the  villagers  are  half  disci- 
jady."  They  visited  eleven  villages,  and  returned  home  on  the 
ivinced  that  the  *' zeal  of  the  inhabitants  for  idolatry  was  but  a  flick- 
me."  These  visits  to  the  surrounding  villages  were  often  repeated, 
om  without  some  encouraging  effect.  In  one  of  them,  Mr.  Mason 
racts  at  the  kyoungs,  and  a  noviciate,  in  thd  absence  of  the  priest, 

one.  At  another,  the  priest  rejected  them,  but  said,  "  You  may 
sm  to  the  ignorant  villagers ;"  this  was  done,  and  thfnj  "  received 
adly."  In  one  village,  twenty  or  thirty  were  present  to  hear  the 
ig,  who  said,  "  the  doctrine  was  mixed  with  oil,"  i.  e.  good, — oily 
I  being  agreeable  food  to  them.  In  one  instance  it  was  found  that 
%  had  become  objects  of  worship.  The  people  had  placed  them  in 
I  the  top  of  a  small  temple,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  them 
•  and  evening,  and  considerable  persuasion  and  reasoning  were  ne- 
to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  another  village  from  doing  the  same 
An  uninstructcd  Burman  or  Karen  has  no  conception  of  salvation 
merit. 

nber  15,  a  native  chief  came  before  sunrise,  and  introducing  himself 
iresent,  said  he  came  to  get  books  for  his  village,  and  to  shew  the 
iry  the  way  there.  While  putting  up  his  tracts,  he  was  careful  to 
'here  are  many  houses  in  my  village."  He  accompanied  Mr.  Ma- 
very  house,  aniexhorted  the  people  to  consider  the  truth  taught  in 
C8.  Dec.  17,  returning,  before  breakfast,  from  an  absence  of  two  or 
ys,  Mr.  Mason  found  sixty  Karens  in  the  yard,  waiting  his  return. 

of  these  were  applicants  for  baptism. 

t  this  period  the  congregation  became  so  large  that  neither  the  school 
«on  house  could  accommodate  the  number,  and  the  children  con- 
)rith  the  schools  were  obliged  to  absent  themselves  from  the  Sabbath 
••  Arrangements  were  consequently  made  for  the  erection  of  a  cha- 
n  the  19th  and  20th  of  December,  twenty  Karens  were  examined 
ference  to  >their  making  a  profession  of  religion.     One  of  them, 

Thah-Oo,  attributed  his  conversion  to  the  preaching  of  a  native 
in;  but  all  the  others  traced  their  religious  impressions  back  to  Mr. 
an's  preaching  in  1829,  or  to  his  farewell  exhortations  on  his  dying 
Mr.  Mason  remarks,  "An  impulse  was  then  given  to  Karen  minds, 

confidently  anticipate  will  never  stop  until  the  whole  nation  is  con- 

report  of  the  mission  at  the  close  of  1S31,  states  that  the  church  at 
lad  been  increased  during  the  year  by  the  addition  of  sixty-seven  in- 
Is.  One  death  had  occurred,  leaving  the  number  of  native  members 
5ince  the  formation  of  the  church  in  1S28,  three  had  been  excluded, 
n  four  and  five  thousand  tracts  were  distributed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
lan  100  villages,  at  every  extremity  of  the  province. 
numl)er  of  day  scholars  under  the  charge  of  the  missionaries  was 
which, -with  the  boarding  school,  two  village  schools,  and  about  fifty 
who  learned  to  read  during  the  rainy  season  in  the  jungle, made  up- 
if  170  in  a  course  of  instruction.  Those  in  the  jungle,  of  course,  had 
ilities  for  improvement,  yet,  of  them  one  of  the  female  missionaries 
We  are  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  progress  they  have  made." 
children  in  the  day  schools,  it  is  stated  that  their  proficiency  in  the 
taught  had  been  good ;  that  half  of  them  could  repeat  Mrs.  Judson's 
im,  and  many  of  them  the  account  of  the  creation^  the  ^tot^  ^1  >3ca 
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prodigal  son,  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  and  a  part  of  the  sermon  oifi  the 
mount.  These,  however,  they  were  taught  at  the  mission  house  by  Mrs. 
Boardman,  to  whom  tiie  hoys  all  came  for  religious  instruction  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  the  girls  for  an  hour  every  morning.  The  girls,  forty  in  number, 
had  learned  to  :sew;  and  the  interest  and  docility  with  which  they  received 
religious  instruction,  made  the  communication  of  it  a  delightful  employ- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  mission- 
aries, was  one  consisting  of  eleven  females,  most  of  them  over  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  several  of  them  married  women.     Five  were  professors  of  relig- 
ion, and  two  others  were  candidates  for  the  privileges  of  the  church.     All 
of  them  made  rapid  progrc^ss,  and  exhibited  tlie  most  affectionate  and  child- 
like confidence  in  their  teachers.     The  general  interest  on  the  subject  of  ed- 
ucation, and  the  earnest  request  for  schools  from  every  side,  invited  the  im- 
mediate  establishment  of  numerous  day  schools  ;    but  nothing   could  be 
attempted  beyond  the  then  present  arrangement,  as  Mr,  Mason  was  the  only 
missionary  preacher  at  Tavoy,  and   Mrs.  Mason  and   Mrs.  Boardman  al- 
ready sustained  a  great  weight  of  responsihility ;   the  former^  besides  other 
duties,  examined  the  children  daily  in   their  lessons,  and  tanght  them  sew- 
ing;   while  the  superintendence  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  both  boarding 
schools,  and  the  care  of  five  day  schools,  under  native  teachers,  devolved  oa 
the  latter. 

At  the  beg^inning  of  lvS3:>,  Ko  Thah-hyoo  was  discharged,  that  he  might 
return  to  Maulinain.  Moung  Shah-too,  another  {lative  assistant,  was  eu- 
gaged  in  his  rootn.  Moung  Shwa  Moung  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the  min- 
istry after  the  arrival  of  another  missionary.  During  an  excursion  of  three 
or  four  days  among  some  ungodly  Karens,  he  kept  a  journal,  which  is  here 
inserted. 

"  The  disciples  INloung  Kya,  Ko  Myai-h'la,  Ko  HMa-h'tsc-moo,  Ko  Po,  Ko 
Daw-h'pa,  (Karens)  and    myself,  Wfure  we  went   to  speak  of  the  things  of 
God,  united  in  prayer  twice,  once  at  the  house  of  Ko  H'la,  and  once  at  the 
house  of  Ko  Po,  that  the  spirit  of  God  might  accompany  us,  and  all  of  one 
mind  we  went  praying  in  our  hearts.     The  first  day  we  arrived  at  Mau- 
tha-la  creek,  where  there  are  eight  houses,  and  spent  the  night  with  Nga- 
Touk,  the  head  man.  who,  diirinu  pn-achiiiir,  said,  *  the  true  God  truly.    For- 
merly I  lived    in    the   su])pression  of  my  e\il  passions  for  a  whole  year:  I 
associated  with  the  disciples,  and  ohservcd  the  Sabbath  a  full  year;  but,  af-   I 
terwards,  on  account  of  manv  of  the  Tavoyers  saving  to  me,  if  von  become    I 
a  Christian  you  shall  not  enter  our  houses  nor  eat  with  us,  1  broke  my  good    : 
resolutions  and   turned   airain  to  the  world;  yet  to   the  present  time  1  have 
not  drank  any  ardent  spirit.     This  took  place  about  a  year  ago,  and  I  think 
when  three  years  are  completed  of  my  living  in  this  state,  I  shall  resign    I 
my  office  of  head  man  and   become  a  Christian.     This  is  truly  my  impres-    ' 
sion.'     *  This  beinjj:  the  case,'  1  said,  *  when  three  ycars^arc  completed  Satan 
will  deceive  you  just  as  he  is  doing  now  ;  he  is  leading  you  to  destruction; 
believe  not,  I  beseech  you,  his  suggestions.'     '  That  I  may  not  be  destroyed/    | 
he  replied,  '  I  shall  be  watchful.* 

**  At  lower  Kyouk  Dwen,  where  are  three  houses,  some  of  the  people  said, 
•  We  are  so  devoted  to  demon  worship  .  that  we  cannot  even  listen  to 
the  words  of  God ;  we  are  the  enemies  of  God  ;  we  are  exceedingly  afraid 
of  evil  spirits.  When  many  of  the  head  men  join  you,  we  will  all  become 
Christians.*  Others,  *  We  will  question  you  at  another  time  to  ascertain 
more  perfectly  concerning  what  you  say;*  and  some  asked  questions  as 
though  they  were  thinking  on  the  subject, 
'*  There  are  three  houses  at  upper  Kyouk  Dwen,  and  notwithatanding  the 


people  here  appeared  to  listen  to  the  preaching,  they  did  not  appear  to  ob- 
taim  new  hearts.     They  still  live  in  fear  of  demons* 

At  Oa-tsoon  creek,  where  there  are  seven  houses,  some  of  Ko  Po*8  reIa-» 
tires  lire.  The  people  here,  from  the  time  of  our  arrival,  before  we  ad- 
dressed them  on  the  subject  of  religion,  were  in  great  dread  of  punishment 
from  evil  spirits,  for  our  having  come  among  them,  saying  '  These  men  are 
regardless  of  demons,  and  they  will  say  sinful  things  against  the  spirits/ 
They  would  not  receive  us,  and  Ko  Po's  sister  left  her  house  as  soon  as  he 
came  in,  and  went  to  one  of  the  neighbors ;  yet  as  she  did  not  forbid  us  to 
come  in,  we  thought  we  would  pass  the  night  there.  Her  daughter  and 
son-in-law  asked  many  questions ;  and  when  the  disciples  talked  with  them, 
God  seemed  to  give  them  a  thoughtful  mind.  After  sunset  the  woman  re- 
turned, and  gave  a  little  attention  to  what  was  said.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  Ko  Po's  brother  said,  *  At  first,  whenever  we  met  you,  we  ran  out 
of  the  road  to  avoid  you  ;'  and  his  sister  added,  *  Because  my  husband  had 
gone  to  the  city,  Ko  ro  has  come  into  my  house :  had  my  husband  been  at 
home,  he  should  not  have  entered  it.' 

Mr.  Mason's  journal  relates  many  facts  illustrative  of  the  preparation  of 
mind,  which  was  often  discovered,  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel,  in  those 
villages  which  he  had  recently  visited.  The  report  from  two  is  a  fair  rep* 
resentation  of  many  others.  *'  This  morning  a  man  arrived  from  Nyat-wa, 
one  of  the  villages  where  we  left  tracts  on  an  excursion  up  the  river.  He 
says  the  people  read  the  books  we  left  them,  a  great  deal,  and  those  who 
cannot  read  are  constantly  coming  to  him,  to  have  him  read  to  them.  Ho 
represents  the  people  as*  very  anxious  to  have  their  children  taught  to  read ; 
and  hearing  we  establish  schools,  he  has  come  to  ofler  himself  for  a  school- 
master to  the  village.  Two  or  three  days  ago,  one  of  the  boatmen  we  em- 
ployed on  going  up  the  river,  called,  requesting  employment  as  school-teacher 
in  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Nyat-wa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
where  he  has  gathered  18  children." 

January  2,  1832,  Mr.  Mason  commenced  a  tour  in  the  province  south- 
east of  Tavoy,  accompanied  by  Ko  Thah-byoo  and  Moung  Long.  They 
passed  through  a  population  who  were  almost  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
gospel.  Here  and  there  one  was  found  who  had  before  obtained  a  tract, 
kept  it,  and  examined  and  considered  its  contents.  A  few  they  met,  who 
had  heard  Mr.  Boardman  preach.  The  face  of  nature  in  this  province  is 
singularly  grand  and  beautiful.  '*  Mountains  and  precipices  covered  with 
eternal  verdure,  and  waterfalls  that  have  rung  upon  them  their  unceasing 
echoes  ever  since  the  days  of  Noah,  are  the  only  objects  that  meet  the  eye 
or  strike  the  ear."  The  passes  through  the  mountains  were  extremely  didi- 
cult  of  access,  and  in  order  to  navigate  the  rivers,  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
struct a  small  bamboo  raft,  upon  which  they  could  now  pass  safely  a  few 
hundred  yards,  and  then  were  compelled  to  carry  it  along  the  bank  to  avoid  a 
cascade ;  which  having  passed,  they  replaced  it  upon  the  waters,  when  per- 
haps it  would  part  in  the  middle,  leaving  its  occupants  to  make  their  escape 
as  they  could,  from  the  deep  current  or  neighboring  rapid. 

Late  in  February  they  came  to  Tshick-koo,  the  village  of  Moung  So. 
News  of  their  approach  had  reached  the  Karen  Christians,  and  they  came 
with  a  canoe  to  welcome  their  visiters.  Stopping  at  Tshick-koo  !o.ig  enough 
to  call  upon  the  families  there,  Mr.  Mason  passed  on  to  Korn-thaw,  which 
was  under  Moung  So's  juris^dictidn.  His  description  of  this  visit  has  been 
censured  as  more  glowing  than  true.  But  it  should  be  re^rded,  as  it  really 
was,  a  perfectly  natural  and  appropriate  expression  of  delight,  from  one  who 
now,  after  a  wearisome  journey  through  a  country  whose  magnificent  mou^ 
tains  had  never  before  been  trodden  by  the  iiBetOi  a  messenger  of  peace,  re 
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posed  hiinself  In  the  midst  of  a  people  whoso  elevation  from  the  most  dis- 
gusting degradation  to  the  decencies  and  priTileges  of  a  Christimn  commuoi- 
ty,  himself  had  witnessed. 

*'  At  length  I  have  reached  a  pleasant  resting  place,  not  the  less  pleasant 
for  having  fac«d  the  son  five  or  six  days  on  a  raft,  nor  for  being  surrounded 
by  a  crowd,  in  respect  to  whom,  wherever  I  look,  I  can  stretch  forth  my 
hand  and  exclaim,  *  these  are  my  brethren,  and  these  are  my  sisters.'  I 
cry  no  longer  '  the  horrors  of  heathenism  !'  but,  <  the  blessings  of  missions !' 
I  date  no  longer  from  a  heathen  land.  Heathenism  has  fled  these  banks.  I 
eat  the  rice  and  potatoes  and  fruit  cultivated  by  Christian  hands,  look  on  the 
fields  of  Christians,  and  see  no  dwellings  but  those  inhabited  by  Christian 
families.  I  am  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  village,  sorroanded  by  a 
people  that  love  as  Christians,  converse  as  Christians,  act  like  Christians,  and, 
m  my  eyes,  look  like  Christians.  -  If  it  be  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
to  see  the  Shenandoah  run  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  suiely  a  voyage  around 
the  globe  would  be  amply  repaid  by  a  Sabbath  spent  in  this  valley."  The 
converts  from  the  adjacent  region  gathered  round  Mr.  Mason,  and  he  spent 
three  days  in  examining  applicants  for  church-membership.  Twenty  seven 
were  baptized,  including  persons  of  every  age  from  ten  years  up  to  seventy. 
Six  of  them  were  members  of  one  family.  Most  of  the  number  dated  their 
first  religious  impressions  a  year,  and  some,  even  three  years  previous,  and 
the  testimony  of  tncir  neighbors  and  acquaintance  was  such  as  to  justify  the 
belief  that  they  were  real  Christians.  At  Ngn-lee-kee,  on  his  return,  Mr. 
Mason  baptized  nine  persons,  setting  aside  six  others  that  applied.  At  sever- 
al half-christianized  villages  zayats  for  his  reception  had  been  erected,  and  in 
all  he  found  some  who  seemed  co  be  sincerely  anxious  for  their  salvation. 

Early  in  March  Mr.  Mason  took  an  excursion  of  h^e  or  six  days  up  the 
Toung-byouk,  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  Tavoy  near  its  mouth. 
Twenty  miles  up  this  stream  he  found  three  Karen  men,  who  with  their 
families  had  renounced  heathenism  in  consequence  of  hearing  the  preaching 
of  Moung  Sck-kyee  a  few  months  before. 

Mr.  Mason's  journals  through  the  summer,  record  numerous  visits  to  the 
kyoungs.  Some  of  the  priests  were  angry,  and  utterly  refused  calm  discus- 
sion, while  others  were  disposed  to  keep  on  good  terms,  asserting  that  the 
diflerence  in  their  religion  was  small,  both  enjoining  morality,  and  forbidding 
sinful  indulgences.  No  permanent  impression  was  made.  *^  How  can  I  be 
a  sinner,"  they  would  say,  "  when  I  have  separated  myself  from  sinful  men» 
and  wear  the  yellow  cloth." 

In  October  an  English  sergeant  called,  on  behalf  of  the  English  residents, 
with  the  request  that  Mr.  Mason  would  preach  to  them  regularly  on  the 
Sabbath,  promising  that  a  chapel  should  be  erected  in  case  of  his  compli- 
ance. He  declined  the  pnroposal  until  the  station  should  be  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  more  missionaries.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  sergeant 
called  again,  and  said,  that  himself  and  a  few  others  had  bought  a  small 
teak  building  for  a  chapel,  which  would  be  fitted  «ip  for  religions  worship  in 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  requested  Mr.  Mason  to  preach  in  it  the  Sabbath  after 
next.  He  had  intended  to  go  over  the  mountains  before  that  time,  but  de- 
ferred his  journey  that  he  might  comply  with  the  request.  He  continued 
to  preach  in  this  chapel  half  of  each  Sabbath,  with  occasional  interruptioiia. 

December  7,  ten  persons,  male  and  female,  came  to  the  mission  house 
from  a  settlement  two  days'  journey  south.  Moung  Tsek-kyee,  a  native 
assistant,  had  been  among  them  a  year  before,  and  tried  to  induce  them  to 
give  up  their  drinking,  quarrelling,  and  other  evil  practices.  They  paid  no 
regard  to  his  exhortations,  and  on  his  return  he  spoke  of  theif  condition  as 
in  the  last  degree  degraded  and  hopeless.    The  visiters  from  that  ▼!] 
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now  lepresenled  themselves  as  having  abandoned  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  and  all  their  other  vicious  habits,  for  six  months  past. 
One  of  their  number,  who  could  read,  had  been  their  only  teacher.  On 
the  Sabbath,  which  was  regularly  observed  by  them,  he  assembled  the  peo- 
ple of  the  village,  and  read  the  tracts  and  portions  of  scripture  which  nad 
been  left  by  Moung  Tsek-kyee,  and  his  own  account  was,  *'I  explain  in  Ka- 
ren what  I  understand,  and  what  I  do  not,  I  pass  over.'*  They  were  dis- 
missed with  the  promise  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Mason. 

Sabbath,  the  10th  of  December,  Mr.  Mason  spent  at  Khat  creek  village. 
The  Lord's  supper  was  administered  to  about  twenty  Karens.  Mr.  Mason 
remarks,  that  one  object  which  he  keeps  steadily  in  view,  is  to  have  all  the 
children  of  Christian  families  taught  to  read.  With  a  great  proportion  of 
them,  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  Sabbath-school  instruction.  At 
this  village  seven  individuals,  who  could  read  Burman  a  little,  but  who  had 
never  seen  a  syllable  in  Karen,  learned  the  lesson  perfectly,  consisting  of  a 
few  questions  and  answers  from  the  catechism,  in  two  hours ;  spelling  each 
syllable  and  recognizing  the  character  with  ease.  About  this  date,  a  priest 
in  conversation  with  Mr.  Masoi  made  some  important  concessions.  He 
eaid  of  Boodhism,  '*  It  may  be  compared  to  the  tainy  season.  Sometimes 
the  wind  blows  a  tempest,  and  it  is  cool ;  sometimes  it  is  calm,  and  shines 
^at  baming  hot ;  sometimes  it  rains,  and  sometimes  it  is  fair ;  Such  is  the 
religion  of  Gaudama  ;*'  meaning  that  it  is  full  of  contradictions.  "  Neverthe-  - 
leas,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  **  I  should  not  dare  to  give  up  this  yellow 

Srment,  and  worship  the  Eternal  God.  I  have  been  educated  in  this  re- 
jion,  and  understand  it  well ;  you  have  been  educated  in  yours,  and  are 
well  versed  in  that ;  but  I  should  not  be,  and  were  I  to  abandon  the  religion 
of  my  ancestors,  I  might  reasonably  expect  a  fate  similar  to  Moung  Bo*8,* 
who,  knowing  neither  his  religion  nor  yours,  has  become  an  outcast." 
Daring  the  conversation  he  said,  **  there  are  some  appearances  that  your  re- 
ligion, as  you  say,  will  ultimately  be  adopted,  and  Gaudama 's  be  abandoned* 
I  have  lately  heard  from  Burma h  that  a  number  of  priests  have  left  their 
kyoungs  and  gone  to  trading,  while  others  are  marrying  and  in  various 
ways  transgressing  the  rules  of  our  order." 

On  receiving  the  report  of  the  American  Temperance  Society  for  1832, 
Mr.  Mason  carried  it  to  the  contractor  of  the  ordnance  department.  He  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  temperately ,  but  on  reading  it  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  brandy  altogether.  It  was  next  loaned  to  the  overseer  of  the 
commissariat  department,  who  had  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  brandy,  which  he 
poured  into  the  street.     The  report  was  then  placed  in  the  cabin  of  a  steamer. 

At  the  close  of  Januar}%  1833,  Mr.  Mason  went  out  to  visit  a  number  of 
Karen  settlements.  That  the  dark,  as  well  as  the  bright  side  of  the  picture, 
may  be  presented,  instances  of  inhospitality  and  opposition  which  he  met  in 
this  tour,  are  recorded.  "  My  lodgings  tonight  are  in  the  open  air,  at  the 
door  of  a  comfortable  dwelling,  where,  without  inconvenience,  I  might  be 
accommodated  with  a  shelter."  "  We  reached  here  (Tsaw-pya)  before  sun- 
set, and  after  taking  our  meal,  a  part  of  the  Karens  proposed  going  to  spend 
the  night  at  a  village  near.  Of  course  consent  was  readily  given,  but  they 
hare  just  come  back,  saying  the  people  will  not  let  them  stay.  No  sooner 
was  the  subject  of  Christianity  introduced  than  they  *  prayed  them  to  depart 
out  of  their  coasts,'  saying  *  Thwa-ba,  Thwa-ba,'  *  Please  to  go,  please  to  go.* " 

In  these  tours  Mr.  Mason  frequently  found  many  sick  persons,  especially 
af\cr  the  rains,  when  the  jungle  fever  usually  prevailed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent.    To  these  he  paid  careful  attention,  and  administered  medicine,  which, 

*  Who,  tiiiM  his  czcliuiou  Crom  tbe  cbuich,  haA  gone  to  Siam  wiih  a  company  of  Ikngal  jug- 
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as  the  coarse  pursaed  is  very  simple,  was  generally  followed  by  the  recorerr 
of  the  patient.  The  recollection  of  our  Lord*8  compassion  for  the  bodily 
suflerings  of  men,  made  the  discharge  of  these  duties  peculiarly  pleasant. 

In  October,  1833,  a  year  after  the  opening  of  the  little  teak  chapel,  Mr. 
Mason  records  the  baptism  o(  two  Europeans,  making  three  since  he  began 
to  preach  there.  The  affection  and  kind  co-operation  of  these  friends  of 
Christ  was  a  jzreat  solace  to  a  missionary  who  had  been  too  Ions'  left  to  la- 
bor alone.  One  member  of  the  congregation  had  employed  hia  men  in 
making  a  plough  for  the  Karens,  and  then  had  taken  charge  of  teaching  two 
of  the  boys  to  work  in  iron.  Another  enclosed  thirty  rupees  in  a  note,  re- 
questing that  the  sum  might  be  appropriated  in  any  way  that  would  be 
most  useful  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  A  missionary  society  was  formed  in 
December  in  this  congregation,  embracing  also  some  natives,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  support  two  native  preachers.  Moung  Shwa  H*nioong  and 
Honng  Sba  Too,  were  selected  for  the  coming  yean 

In  respect  to  the  schools  at  this  time,  Mr.  Mason  writes,  **  The  boys  have 
made  good  progress,  having  learned  to  read  with  fluency,  and  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  geography,  with  the  map  of  the  world.  The 
want  of  books  has  been  supplied  by  Moung  Sha-Too,  the  Karen  native  as-, 
sistant,  whose  translations,  after  being  corrected  a  little  in  point  of  idiom,  are 
usually  very  good.  He  has  translated  several  tracts,  and  many  portions  of 
Scripture',  and  has  made  considerable  progress  in  translating*  the  Digest  of 
Scripture  by  Brother  Boardman.*'  The  Sabbath  school  contained  eighty 
pupils ;  the  Karen  department  being  taught  by  Mrs.  Mason ;  the  English 
and  Burman  by  Mrs.  Boardman. 

In  September  and  October,  an  increased  attention  to  religion  waa  visible 
amonff  the  Burmans  and  others  at  Tavoy.  These  people  had  heretofore 
been  Jess  accessible  to  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  than  any  oth- 
ers, and  were  generally  so  stupid,  or  so  decidedly  hostile,  that  it  was  a  relief 
to  the  missionary  to  turn  from  them  to  the  poor  despised  Karens.  A  Tavoy 
man  and  a  Buntian  woman  were  baptized  in  October.  Both  of  them  had 
been  anxious  on  the  subject  of  their  personal  concern  in  religion,  more  than 
a  year.  The  woman  had  long  been  under  Mrs.  Boardman*s  instruction, 
and  each  of  them  appeared  to  be  iiot  only  sincere,  but  intelligent  Christians. 
The  man,  named  Ko  Myeat  h*ta,  subsequently  became  a  valuable  assistant. 

Mr.  Mason  visited  the  jungle  again  early  in  November,  and  met,  as  usual, 
with  a  most  afiectionate  and  hospitable  welcome  in  many  places,  while  in 
others  he  was  scarcely  allowed  admittance,  and  encountered  contempt  and 
opposition.  One  man  said,  *'  The  impression  made  on  my  mind  when  I  con* 
sider  your  religion,  is  like  a  man  born  and  educated  in  Tavoy,  going  to  a 
distant  city,  as  Ava,  or  Rangoon.  He  looks  around  him,  and  admires  the 
splendid  things  he  sees  there,  but  after  all  Tavoy  is  his  home" 

At  Toung-byouk-gala  the  people  had  built  a  zayat,  and  three  most  inler- 
esting  days  were  passed  there  in  preaching,  and  visiting  families,  and  exam- 
ining candidates  for  church-memUsrship.  Four  persons  were  faaptiied  herat 
who  had  been  on  trial  for  a  year. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  Mr.  Mason  went  out  to  the  Christian  villages 
on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  intending  to  spend  the  Sabbath  and  ad* 
minister  the  Lord*s  supper.  But  he  was  violently  seixed  with  aickneaa,  and 
in  a  few  hours  so  reduced  as  to  be  perfectly  helpless,  and  almost  nneon* 
scious.  He  was  carried  home  on  a  litter,  and  in  a  boat,  and  waa  soon  in 
some  measure  restored. 

The  report  of  the  station  at  the  close  of  the  year  states  that  twenty-four 
individuals  had  been  baptized,  three  of  whom  were  Europeans,  one  a  Bur« 
\,  one  a  Tavoyer,  and  nineteen  Karens.    Five  had  removedi  one  had 
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died,  leaving  ld4  connecled  wiih  ihe  church.  The  regular  natire  nssJsl- 
■nts  at  this  time  were  Houng  Shwa-h'moung,  in  the  Burman ;  and  Moung 
Sha>too,  in  Karen.  Moung  Kya,  Moung  Sek>kyee,  and  Moung  Shwa-boo, 
were  occasionally  employed. 

January  14,  1834,  Mr,  Mason  commenced  a  journey  inlo  the  province  of 
Hergui.  going  first  to  Mala  on  ihe  Tenassetim.  He  wna  accompanied  by  a 
pians  officer,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  heathen.  On  the  evening 
of  the  first  day,  a  travelling  Karen  attended  worship,  after  which  in  cotiver- 
BBtion  he  expressed  his  beiief  in  Christianity,  and  interest  in  it.  To  the 
question,  how  long  he  had  felt  thus,  he  replied,  *'Evcr  since  my  wife  died. 
She  died  trusting  so  firmly  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  such  peace 
of  mind,  that  since  that  lime,  {six  months,]  1  have  believed  end  loved  the 
KMpel."  On  the  16th,  they  came  lo  the  Wa-gung,  or  "  Hill  of  the  Wan." 
The  Was  were  a  distinct  race,  peculiar  in  their  habits,  and  spoke  a  language 
onlmowQ  to  the  Karens.  They  were  not  numerous,  and  when  the  English 
to  Slam.  The  Karens  regarded  the  coming  of  the 
t.  They  said,  that  now  the  prophecy  of  their  fa- 
This  singular  prediction  was,  "  Children  end 
ul  will  continue  lo  demand  of  the  weak.  When 
I — when  thev  come  by  water,  laugh."  "  Now," 
s  fulfilled.  We  still  nave  lo  pay  taxes,  but  our 
who  came  by  water,  is  such  thai  we  may 
■  weeping  under  our  oppressions,  when 


came  .on  the  coast,  fled  ii 
English  as  a  joyful  event. 
thers  would  be  fulfilled. 
grandchildren  1  (he  power: 
they  come  by  land,  moun 
they  uy,  "  the  prophecy  i 
eitaatioD  under  the  Englinh, 
langfa,  while  we  e 


gSTemed  by  Burmans,  Talings,  ( 
At  Mata,  they  found  nearly  o 
1682,  the  Christians  living  scattered  iu  Tshick-koo,  Kantha,  Khyaungsong- 
kyi,  Ngalikyi,  Nga-pauklaung.  Hldii,  Kwcytha,  Kyet-Pway,  Khat,  Yekyn, 
and  Kweytha,  had  been  assembled  by  one  of  the  missionaries,  the  disadvan- 
tages of  their  present  situation  slated,  and  the  proposal  made  that  thev 
aboald  agree  to  locate  themselves  together,  that  all  might  be  furnished  wito 
religions  privileges,  and  schools  for  their  children.     A  site,  known  as  the 
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"  ancient  city/*  of  whose  history  even  the  parents  of  the  most  ag^  people 
living  had  no  tradition,  was  selected,  lying  in  the  forks  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ben  and  Kha-maung-thwey  rivers.  The  people  consented  to  remoTe  to 
this  spot,  and  called  it,  instead  of  the  ''  ancient  city,"  Mata,  or  the  **  City  of 
Love."  A  small  mission  house  was  immediately  erected,  and  aronnd  this, 
as  a  central  point,  the  people  hegan  the  following  year  to  collect.  Mata 
stands  on  a  bluff  nearly  an  hundred  feet  high,  two  hundred  miles  above 
Mergui  in  latitude  14  deg.  12  min.,  about  twenty  miles  in  a  direct  line 
£.  N.  £.  from  Tavoy.  It  is  near  the  principal  road  from  Tavoy  to  Bang- 
kok, and  the  Siamese  settlements  are  only  two  or  three  days'  walk  distant. 
Four  miles  below,  near  the  Tcnasserim,  is  a  hot  spring  strongly  impregnat- 
ed with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  A  chain  of  mountains  surroand  it  at 
no  great  distance ;  but  between  Mata  and  these  is  a  fine  level  section  of  sev- 
eral miles  extent,  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation.  Many  of  the  sponta- 
neous productions  of  the  region  are  very  valuable,  among  which  are  ginger, 
mangos,  cardamons,  the  wood  oil  tree,  (Diptercarpus  Orandiflora,)  and 
woods  for  dyeing. 

On  the  18th,  a  Siamese  Karen  attended  worship,  who  said  that  several  of 
the  Christians  had  visited  him  at  the  village  of  which  he  was  head  man, 
and  that  many  of  his  countrymen  in  Siam  believed  in  Christianity,  and 
were  waiting  anxiously  for  a  teacher  to  visit  them  :  that  twenty  persons  io 
his  neighborhood  had,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  their  prophets,  aban- 
doned nat  worship.  There  are  many  of  these  prophets.  They  alwa3rs  in- 
culcate strict  morality  on  their  followers,  and  are  tnemselves  exemplary  in 
their  obedience  to  the  precepts  which  they  teach.  One  event  they  all  fore- 
tell, each  in  his  own  way,  i.  e.  that  God  will  soon  send  salvation  to  his  peo- 
ple. One  predicts  that  he  will  raise  one  of  their  forefathers  from  the  dead 
as  a  forerunner  of  their  salvation ;  another  that  the  "  Sufierer,"  mentioned 
in  their  legends,  will  appear  again.  One  prophet,  of  whom  nothing  is  now 
remembered  but  his  hymn,  sung, 

"  Jehovah  will  return  when  the  paddy  is  red : 

Erect  for  Jehovah  a  dwelling, 

Jehovah  will  return  this  year : 

Prepare  for  Jehovah  a  resting  place. 

Jehovah  will  return  this  season : 

Prepare  for  Jehovah  a  seat." 
A  class  of  people,  called  Myct-khyens,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
journal  of  this  tour.     They  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar  dislike  of  the 
gospel,  arc  governed  by  necromancers,  and  have  '*  nothing  to  recommend 
them  but  what  drew  the  Savior  to  earth."  • 

At  a  village  not  named,  February  18,  Mr.  Mason  and  his  companions 
met  with  a  most  affectionate  reception,  "  the  people  almost  quarrelling  for 
the  honor  of  receiving  them,  each  declaring  his  house  to  be  the  best" 
.Though  they  had  never  heard  preaching  before,  they  were  as  orderly  and 
attentive  as  any  Christian  congregation,  and  the  hospitable  host  and  his 
wife  were  apparently  much  interested  in  religious  truth.     Proceeding  down 
the  Tenasserim,  they  found  few  inhabitants  for  several  days.     Of  those  few, 
most  had  heard  of  the  gospel,  and  when  it  was  preached  to  them,  readily 
allowed  its  claim  to  their  belief.     One  said,  *'  I  see  no  way  to  avoid  believ- 
ing it.     No  other  law  carries  with  it  the  evidence  of  truth  that  this  does."  4 
The  same  man  had  been  in  the  habit  of  praying  to  Grod  as  the  Creator,  and  ] 
to  nats,  as  having  the  power  of  inflicting  and  of  removing  diseases  and  oth-  | 
er  evils.     In  passing  down  the  river  on  their  rafl,  they  were  met  by  a  rdi*  f 
gious  teacher  and  his  wife,  who  begged  Mr.  Mason  to  stop  at  their  house,  j^ 
and  immediately  returned  to  make  ready  for  his  visit.    On  coming,  he  ; 
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found  tbeir  gannents  spread  on  the  floor  for  him  to  walk  ut)on,  and  every 
thing  prepared  in  the  best  Karen  style  for  his  reception.  While  listening 
to  the  reading  of  *'  The  View,"  in  Karen,  the  man  often  exclaimed,  "  the 
Lord,  the  Lord ! "  He  had  some  correct  views,  th<High  mingled  with  many 
pagan  notions.  He  had  built  an  addition  to  his  house  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  worship,  where  his  neighbors  assembled  every  evening  to  pray, 
and  sing  hymns.*'  There  were  in  this  apartment  many  ridiculous  orna- 
ments, and  a  shrine  resembling  a  Chinese  pagoda.  The  man  promptly  cast 
them  out  of  his  temple,  with  every  thing  else  not  appropriate  to  a  place  of 
worship,  saying,  *'  I  have  long  lived  in  hope  of  seeing  a  teacher,  and  now 
you  have  come,  I  am  determined  to  do  as  you  say.'*  All  the  people  around, 
promised  to  embrace  Christianity ;  but  their  teacher  said,  he  wa<5  afraid 
the  rnen  would  still  drink,  and  the  women  would  continue  to  scold. 

After  Mr.  Mason  left  this  place,  called  Pyee-khya,  the  grateful  teacher 
sent  his  boat  down  the  river  to  him,  lest  he  and  his  companions  should  be 
taken  off  of  their  raft  by  alligators.  Mr.  Mason  remarks,  '*  The  Burmans 
would  see  us  all  devoured  by  alligators  before  they  would  offer  to  lend  us  a 
boat  with  men  to  take  it  back  again,  free  of  expense,  as  this  Karen  has 
done." 

At  Mergui,  which  he  reached  on  the  last  of  February,  Mr.  Mason  found 
Ko  Ing  and  his  family.  One  woman,  who  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Wade,  con* 
tinued  to  adorn  her  profession,  but  the  people  generally  were  given  to  nat 
worship.  The  last  native  assistants,  owing  to  a  lack  of  the  steadiness,  en- 
ergy and  good  judgment,  which  are  some  of  the  birthright  blessings  of  those 
who  are  reared  under  civilized  and  Christian  influence,  cannot  long  labor 
auccessfuUy  without  the  guidance  of  a  missionary.  Eminent  piety,  tried 
iaiih,  and  a  desire  to  do  good,  all  of  which  Ko  Ing  possessed,  do  not  prevent 
the  efiect  of  these  deficiencies. 

They  led  Mergui  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  returning,  lost  their  way. 
After  many  hours  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  found  themselves  at  Piai 
Creek.  Here  was  a  zayat,  expressly  prepared  for  their  reception.  Not 
having  the  least  expectation  of  being  known  here,  at  a  place  of  which  they 
had  never  heard,  and  to  which  they  came  only  in  consequence  of  losing 
their  way,  they  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  accommodations  which 
awaited  them.  They  were  informed  that  the  old  man  who  welcomed  them 
so  kindly  at  Pyee-khya,  had  been  there  and  told  the  people  that  perhaps  the 
missionary  and  his  companions  would  visit  them,  and  at  his  suggestion 
they  had  ouilt  the  zayat.  Thirty  people  attended  the  preaching,  and  gave 
**  wonderful  attention  to  the  gospel.** 

In  May,  Mrs.  Boardman  was  married  to  Mr.  Judson,  and  went  to  Maul- 
main,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  were  consequently  without  aid,  except  from 
their  native  helpers.  Mrs.  Mason  and  her  two  children  were  taken  severe- 
ly sick  in  the  course  of  this  month,  and  Mr.  Mason  being  their  only  attend- 
ant, was  obliged  to  suspend  his  missionary  employments.  The  little  boy 
died  in  a  few  days.  It  was  a  source  of  regret,  that,  having  no  missionary 
associates,  they  were  obliged,  in  case  of  sickness,  to  lay  aside  plans  that  had 
been  successfully  begun,  and  which,  if  resumed,  would  probably  have  to  be 
again  broken  up ;  that,  from  the  same  cause,  serious  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  the  natives,  which,  under  further  instruction,  might  have  resulted 

*  TiMfe  were  probabljr  extempore,  resembling  the  linetiost  quoted.  The  Karens  are  remarkii* 
bl«  for  the  ready  expression  of  tbeir  feelings  in  verse,  "fnus  Mr.  Masoa  was  often  welcomed  by 
tiM  iiBging  of  stanzas  impromptu,  and  their  approbation  of  his  instruction,  and  iheir  farewell  on  hia 
learwc  them,  was  frpquently  expressed  in  the  same  manner.  These  compositions  oAen  contain 
tauek  beauty  of  Ibougbt,  which  cannot  be  conveyed  in  a  trauslalioa. 
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In  conversion,  passed  away,  and  probably  in  numeroas  iostancee,  never  to 
be  renewed. 

So  soon  as  Mrs.  Mason's  health  was  in  some  measure  restored,  she  re-es- 
tablished the  day  schools,  both  Karen  and  Burman,  all  of  which,  with  the 
boarding  school  in  the  compound,  were  under  her  superintendence.  A 
prayer  meeting  for  females  was  regularly  maintained  on  Wednesday  fore- 
noon. Mr.  Mason  continued  to  preach  at  the  English  chapel  once  every 
Sabbath,  and  held  a  meeting  there  on  Tuesday  evening  for  Burmans;  wor- 
ship in  the  zayat  every  evening,  and  on  Saturday  evening  a  prayer  meeting 
exclusively  for  men.  Ko  Mvat-h'ia,  a  Tavoycr  who  was  baptized  in  1833, 
occupied  the  zayat  daily.  His  respectable  standing,  his  intelligence,  and 
surprising  progress  in  religious  knowledge,  qualified  him  for  great  usefal 
ness ;  and  his  influence  over  the  people  was  evinced  by  the  numbers  which 
attended  his  instructions. 

Mr.  Mason  prepared,  about  this  time,  a  tract  in  Karen ;  also,  a  small  man- 
ual somewhat  resembling  the  **  Daily  Food,"  containing  thirty  chapters  di- 
vided into  three  parts, — 1st,  a  portion  of  Scripture ;  2d,  the  explanation ;  Sd, 
an  appropriate  hymn.  It  was  intended  to  aid  the  native  Christians  in  their 
family  devotions,  and  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  The  hymns  were  to  be 
used  in  public  worship  also,  until  a  collection  for  this  express  purpose  should 
be  prepared. 

In  July,  the  schools  had  nearly  doubled  their  number;  the  morning  Sab- 
bath school,  superintended  by  Mrs.  Mason,  contained  6fty  pupils;  the  one^ 
for  the  Karens  was  held  in  the  afternoon. 

In  October,  Mr.  Mason  mentions  the  conversion  of  an  East  Indian  con* 
nccted  with  the  English  medical  service.  He  had  the  charge  of  the  pris- 
oners in  jail,  and  of  all  the  Burmans  who  apply  for  European  medical  as- 
sistance. Thus  he  had  many  opportunities  for  doing  good,  of  which  there 
was  the  best  reason  to  believe  he  made  a  faithful  use.  A  Roman  Catholic 
Portuguese  was  also  very  active  in  "distributing  the  Scriptures  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  community,  and  in  eflfectually  using  his  in- 
fluence to  have  them  read." 

Of  the  Europeans  baptized  the  year  afler  the  opening  of  the  teak  chapel, 
two  were  removed  with  the  troops  before  this  date.  Of  the  other,  Mr.  Ma- 
son speaks  as  a  most  interesting  instance  of  the  power  of  religion.  '  One  of 
its  first  effects  was  the  practice  of  self-denial  in  order  to  benefit  others.  He 
curtailed  his  expenses  so  as  to  give  fifteen  rupees  a  month  to  the  society  by 
which  native  preachers  were  supported.  As  the  duties  of  his  station  didf  not 
occupy  his  whole  time,  he  devoted  his  mornings  to  the  study  of  Barman,  in 
order  to  his  greater  usefulness  to  the  native  population,  and  his  afternoons 
to  an  English  school  consisting  of  soldiers'  children,  Portuguese  children, 
and  a  few  European  soldiers  who  wished  to  learn  to  read.  On  visiting  this 
school,  Mr.  Mason  was  surprised  by  the  progress  of  the  scholars,  particular- 
ly in  the  Icnowledge  of  the  Bible.  They  were  able  both  to  repeat  and  ex- 
plain many  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  New  Testament 

This  season  was  unusually  sickly,  and  many  died,  among  whom  were 
three  exemplary  members  of  the  church :  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  prayer,  was  heard  on  their  lips  until  the  last. 

The  use  of  the  Karen  language  in  elementary  school  books,  was  followed  j 
with  a  marked  effect,  in  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  pupils.  The  follow-  m 
ing  letter  was  written  by  Tsau-tu-pau,  a  man  who  had  attended  school  five  i 
or  six  months  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  to  teach  others.  Before  | 
that  period  he  could  not  read  a  syllable,  but  now  read  and  wrote  extremelj  I 
well.  I 

'*  Teacher,  the  warm  season  has  arrived.     I  have  given  aitenlioa  to  what 
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ive  said,  imd  thought  on  all  the  words  of  God ;  but  I  am  as  a  child* 
arents  say  to  it,  Art  thou  able  to  travel  or  not  ?  If  thou  art  not  able  to 
m  must  stay  in  the  house.     The  child  being  anxious  to  go,  replies, 

I  can  go,'  and  teasing  his  parents  for  permission  they  say,  If  thou 
nralk,  come  along.  In  going  he  perhaps  falls  a  long  way  benind,  and 
lis  parents  to  go  on  he  would  be  left  alone  in  the  jungle ;  but  they  have 
on  for  him,  and  wait  for  him,  and  let  him  go  before,  and  watch  him  ; 
re  they  to  leave  him  to  himself  he  would  perish  in  the  jungle.* 
''hen  I  dwelt  in  darkness  I  heard  the  word  of  God ;  my  heart  rejoiced, 
ul  was  happy,  and  following  after  him  my  heart  was  light,  and  my 
9it  ease.  .1  thought  on  all  the  sin  and  iniquity  that  had  thrown  me 
and  I  followed  God,  as  a  child  his  parents ;  but  when  I  remember  the 
have  since  committed,  ray  heart  is  troubled,  my  mind  is  uneasy.  Then 
c  of  God,  his  great  goodness,  his  unspeakable  kindness,  his  great  power 
lory.  He  governs  all  things  ;  adversity  and  prosperity  are  dispensed 
Q.  He  casts  to  hell,  he  raises  to  heaven.  He  gives  the  new  heart,  he 
the  new  mind.  He  has  power  for  all  things.  I  think  too  that  the 
Tesus  Christ  has  power  to  overcome  all  things,  and  my  heart  rejoices, 
Ind  is  at  rest.  Now  I  go  in  the  trail  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  tread  in 
th  ;  I  follow  after  him.  If  he  rejects  me  on  account  of  my  sins,  I  must 
in  darkness;  but  if  he  saves  me,  I  shall  dwell  with  him.  The  Lord 
;  the  heart,  and  when  he  descends  to  judgment,  if  he  saves  me  I  shall 
ppy,  but  if  rejected,  I  shall  be  miserable.  I  meditate  on  Jehovah,  who 
{  to  accomplish  all  things,  and  feel  very  happy. 

have  learned  to  read  with  the  teacher  in  the  city,  and  when  I  return  to 
untry,  O  teacher  and  teacheress,  I  shall  remember  you  with  afllection. 
d  I  be  sick  in  the  jungle,  I  shall  remember  the  time  I  dwelt  with  you, 
ball  think  of  the  time  when  we  were  sick  at  the  teacher's.  By  day 
icher  came  and  saw  us,  and  by  ni^^ht  the  teacher  came  and  visited  us. 
-her,  I  think  of  it,  and  remember  it  with  afTection  continually." 

Mason  devoted  considerable  time,  these  rains,  to  writing  Karen,  and 
ed  two  more  tracts  for<he  press.     One,  *  Salvation,'  a  dialogue  in  verse, 

with  slight  alterations  a  translation  of  the  Burman  Catechism,  and 
jr,  the  *  Vade  Mecum,'  a  large  tract  consisting  of  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
eflections  and  remarks  thereon,  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  hymn,  ' 
3ry  day  in  the  month,  intended  primarily  for  family  worship,  but  serv- 

present  for  Bible,  hymn  book,  and  body  of  divinity. 
•November  Mr.  Mason  spent  three  weeks  on  a  journey  in  the  jungle.  At 
lie  writes,  **  What  wonders  God  has  wroi^ht  for  this  region  in  five  or 
3rt  years.  When  Br.  Boardman  came  out  hither,  there  was  not  a  so- 
dividual,  male  or  female,  in  the  jungle,  or  one  that  was  not  in  the 
:e  of  makinjr  oflTerinjrs  to  nats.  Now  I  sit  with  a  hundred  consistent 
ians  within  call,  that  have  not*  drank  spirituous  liquor  for  years, 
the  idea  that  they  would  have  books  in  their  own  langUE^gp,  was  as- 
;d  with  tigers  laying  aside  their  fierceness.     Now  I  have  a  Sabbath 

of  thirty-nine  children  and  youth,  able  to  read  their  own  books,  and 
ntclligent  answers  in  rcsp(^ct  to  their  contents.  Now  that  we  are  pub- 
y  books  that  they  can  read  and  understand,  I  wish  to  raise  the  standard 

ftural  knowledj^e  for  admission  into  the  church,  and  therefore  admin- 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  to-day  to  four  only,  although  there  are  more 
wenty  applicants." 

ch  effort  was  made  during  1834,  to  increase  the  number  and  raise  the 

ications  of  the  native  assistants.     One  Burman, — Ko  Myal-la, — and 

Karens, — Moung    Sha   Too,  Moung  Kya,  Moung  Shwa   Boo,  and 

*  Mcanliiir  •'>  impK  bis  need  of  the  icai-Uei'i  care  and  advice. 
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Moung  Htsiek-Kee  (or  Sek-kyee.)  Three  others  had  attended  school,  pre- 
paratory to  becoming  teachers.  These  were  soon  to  be  located  in  Christian 
villages  in  the  jungle. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

Burmahy  continued. 

Maulmaih.— Accessions  to  the  chorcb.  Mr.  Judson's  tour  to  the  Tillages  on  tbc  Salwni  and  Ht 
IributariM.  Male  aduU  school.  Mr.  Bennett  goes  to  Bengal.  Report  at  the  close  of  J831. 
Teroplatio.Ds  of  native  converts.  Establishment  at  Chummerah.  Arnval  of  Mr.  Cutler.  Mr. 
Bennett's  return.  Mr.  Wade  comes  to  Maulmain.  Appeal  of  the  missionaries  for  more  helpers. 
Karen  language  reduced  to  writing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  embark  for  America.  Printing  of  tlw 
New  Testament  completed.  Report  at  the  close  of  1832.  Arrival  of  new  missionaries.  En- 
largement of  printing  operations.  Mr.  Judson  goes  to  Chummerah.  Mr.  Simons  takes  charge 
of  the  English  church.  Arrival  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Webb.  Religious  state  of  the  EnalSk 
population.  Operations  of  the  press.  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament  completed.  Hist 
Cummin^s  at  Chummerah.  NewvilJe.  Death  of  Miss  Cummings.  Arnval  ot  Mr.  aad  Mis, 
Wade  with  a  large  reinforcement  of  missionaries. 

Maulmain. — On  Mr.  Judson's  return  to  Maulmain  from  Rangoon,  in 
July,  1831,  after  an  absence  of  13  months,  he  found  the  church,  under  Mr. 
Kincaid*s  care,  much  enlarged.  Nine  persons  had  been  added  to  the  native 
church,  beside  14  Karens.  Among  the  former,  were  Moung  Ouk-mu,  a 
Taling,  and  Moung  Shway-moung,  a  Burmese,  both  promising  characten. 
In  August,  Mah  Ike,  and  Mah  Kaumee  were  baptized.  The  former  was 
violently  abused  by  her  relatives,  and  the  latter  who  is  mother  of  Sarah 
Wayland,  has  herself  been  a  most  bitter  persecutor.  Both  gave  bright  evi- 
dence of  piety.  A  school  for  teaching  male  adults  to  read,  was  opened 
this  month. 

In  September,  Mr.  Judson  visited  the  place  where  Mr.  Wade  first  re- 
ceived Karens  to  the  church,  and  it  being  without  a  name,  called  it,  tempo- 
rarily, Wadesville.  It  is  80  miles  from  Maulmain,  up  the  Dah-gyieng  river. 
Moung  Doot,  a  native  reader,  had  been  there  two  or  three  months.  Reli- 
gious instruction  had  been  given  there  and  in  the  region  around,  in  times 
past,  by  Mr.  Wade,  Ko  Myat-kyaw  and  Moung  Zuthee,  the  effect  of  which 
was  seen  in  the  piety  of  a  considerable  number.  Twenty  two  from  differ- 
ent villages  were  baptized  by  Mr.  Judson  during  this  tour.  On  the  17ih, 
he  was  seized  with  the  jungle  fever,  and  reluctantly  returned  to  Maulmain. 

Tau-nah,  Pal-lah,  and  Ko  Chet-thing  were  selected  at  the  close  of  this 
month,  to  attend  the  adult  school  with  reference  to  their  becoming  public 
readers  of  the  Scriptures.  In  October,  Mr.  Judson  writes  that  the  "  oppo- 
sition to  religion  was  never  more  steady  and  strong.  All  the  priests  had 
taken  a  decided  stand,  and  the  people  seemed  determined  to  stand  or  fall 
with  themA  When  any  one  was  known  to  be  inclined  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, all  his  friends  and  acquaintance  rose  against  him,  en  meuse.^'  On 
the  6th  of  November,  the  100th  member  was  added  to  the  European  church, 
all  but  15  having  been  received  under  Mr.  Kincaid's  ministry.  At  this  date 
Mr.  Bennett  went  to  Bengal  to  rectify  and  complete  a  new  fount  of  Bur- 
man  type.  A  part  of  the  punches  and  matrices  for  this  fount  had  been  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hough  at  Calcutta,  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Bennett  there  from  America,  in  1829,  and  the  whole  was  to  have  been 
in  readiness  to  be  carried  by  him  to  Maulmain.  Finding  it  incomplete,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  taking,  in  its  stead,  a  quantity  of  condemned 
type,  with  which,  and  some  old  type  left  by  Mr.  Hough  with  the  Burman 
mission,  the  printing  at  Maulmain  was,  with  great  difficulty,  executed  in 
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1830  and  '31.  Additions  to  the  new  fount  were  occasionally  forwarded  from 
Calcutta,  but  being  of  a  larger  size  than  the  first  portion,  were  of  no  ser- 
Tice.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  printing  executed  at  Maulmain 
from  January,  1830,  when  Mr.  Bennett  arrived,  to  the  period  of  his  departure 
for  Bengal :     In  1830, 

Golden  Balance, 

View  of  the  Christian  Religion, 

View  of  the  Christian  Religion, 

Catechism  of  the  Christian  Religion, 

Catechism  of  Astronomy, 

Catechism  of  Geography, 

Chronological  Table  or  History, 

Prayers, 

Catechism  of  the  Christian  Religion, 

View  of  the  Christian  Religion, 

Scripture  Selection,  in  9  numbers. 

Catechism  of  the  Christian  Religion, 

Septenary, 

Scripture  tracts,  in  16  numbers, 

Voice  from  Judean  wilderness, 

Epitome  of  the  Old  Testament, 

Investigator, 

Golden  Balance, 

Total,  86,000  728,000 
of  which,  45,222  pages  were  issued,  exclusive  of  about  1000  copies  of  the 
Catechism  and  View,  and  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  at  Cal- 
cutta.    The  amount  of  printing  in  1S31,  was  of  the 

View  of  the  Christian  Religion,             4th  ed.  20,000  240,000 

Catechism  of  the  Christian  Religion,    4th  ed.  10,000  40,000 

Golden  Balance,                                     3rd  ed.  20,000  160,000 

Catechism  of  the  Christian  Religion,    5th  ed.  20,000  80,000 

Catechism  of  the  Ch.  Rel.  enlarged,     6th  ed.  20,000  160,000 

Catechism  of  Astronomy,                       2d  ed.  5,000  20,000 

Catechism  of  Geography,                      2d  ed.  5,000  40,000 

Investigator,                                            2d  ed.  10,000  160,000 

Liturgy,  (separatelvO                              1st  ed.  3,000  24,000 

Septenary,              '                                 2d  ed.  2,000  112,000 

Ship  of  Grace,                                      1st  ed.  2,000  16,000 

The  Awakener,                                      1st  ed.  3,000  48,000 


1st  ed. 

Coplff, 

600 

7IS0 

1st  ed. 

600 

7,200 

2d  ed. 

1,000 

12,000 

1st  ed. 

1,000 

4,000 

1st  ed. 

600 

2,400 

1st  ed. 

600 

6,000 

1st  ed. 

600 

20,400 

1st  ed. 

1,200 

19,200 

2d  ed. 

2,000 

8,000 

3rd  ed. 

2,000 

24,000 

1st  ed. 

18,000 

160,000 

3rd  ed. 

10,000 

80,000 

1st  ed. 

600 

31,200 

1st  ed. 

32,000 

64,000 

1st  ed. 

200 

400 

1st  ed. 

2,000 

112,000 

1st  ed. 

3,000 

48,000 

2d  ed. 

10,000 

120,000 

Scriptures. — John's  Epistles, 
Ephesians 


1st  ed. 
1st  ed. 


120,000  1,100,000 
5,000  60,000 
5,000       60,000 


Total  of  Tracts  and  Scriptures,  130,000  1,220,000 

and  of  issues,  including  2,500  copies  of  portions  of  Scriptures,  90,802  copies, 
or  710,594  pages. 

At  the  close  of  1831,  Mr.  Judson  says — "  On  looking  over  the  results  of  the 
past  year,  I  fmd  that  76  persons  have  been  baptized  at  Tavoy,  136  at  Maul- 
main, and  five  at  Rangoon  ; — 217  in  all ;  of  whom  89  are  foreigners,  19 
Talings  or  Burmans,  and  109  Karens ;  one  has  been  excluded  from  the  na- 
tive, and  one  from  the  European  church  in  Maulmain." 

The  adult  school  was  suspended  at  the  close  of  the  year,  most  of  the 
scholars  having  learned  to  read,  and  committed  to  memory  several  portions 
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of  Scripture.  In  the  expectation  of  making  another  tour,  Mr.  Jadson  ap- 
pointed Ko  Dwah  and  Ko  Shway-bay  to  conduct  the  daily  evening  worship 
and  the  service  on  the  Lord's  day  during  his  absence.  The  former  was  Mrs. 
Bennett's  teacher,  the  latter  a  copyist  of  translations.  Ko  Man-poke,  the 
other  deacon,  went  to  Mergui  to  assist  Mr.  Wade.  Moung  Sao-lone  and 
Moung  Shwsr^-moung  were  appointed  to  itinerate  in  the  direction  of  Yeh» 
and  Moung  roo  and  Moung  Zah  to  itinerate  between  Maulmain  and  Am* 
herst.  Moung  Doot,  Ko  Myat-kyaw,  Moung  Zuthee,  Moung  Tawmagnay, 
Moung  San-lone,  and  Moung  Ouk-moo,  accompanied  Mr.  Judson. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1^2,  they  commenced  their  journey,  and  arrived 
at  Wadesville  on  the  third  day.  The  next  Sabbath,  the  27  converts  living  i 
in  the  vicinity  were  nearly  all  present.  They  had  endured  great  opposition* 
and  to  the  inquiries  made  respecting  their  behavior,  satisfactory  answers 
were  obtained  from  their  acquaintances.  As  they  wished  to  change  their 
location  so  as  to  unite  with  other  Christians  in  forming  a  settlement,  Mr. 
Judson  selected  a  spot  a  few  miles  distant,  afterwards  called  Newville,  which 
being  approved,  he  commended  them  to  God,  praying  him  to  bless  them 
and  make  this  little  community  as  a  well-spring  in  the  desert  to  the  heathen 
around. 

At  Kwan-bee  the  conduct  of  Loo-boo,  a  professor  of  religion,  was  inves- 
tigated. He  was  reported  to  have  joined,  when  his  child  was  extremely  illt 
in  making  an  offering  to  a  nat  (demon)  for  its  recovery.  It  was  at  first  ia* 
tended  that  he  should  be  suspended  from  the  communion  ;  but  he  made  peni- 
tent acknowledgments  and  promises,  and  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  ir* 
reproachable  in  future,  his  misconduct  was  overlooked.  No  other  cases  of 
transgression  were  heard  of.  In  two  instances  of  illness,  one  of  which  ter- 
minated fatally,  (that  of  Pan-mlai-mlo,  the  religious  leader  in  that  quarter,) 
the  relatives  resisted  the  most  earnest  importunities  of  those  around  them  to 
make  the  usual  offerings  to  the  demons.  None  but  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  influences  which  conspire  to  draw  heathen  converts  astray,  can  et- 
timate  the  strength  of  their  temptations  from  these  old  and  almost  despotic 
customs.  If  in  case  of  the  dangerous  sickness  of  a  friend,  they  refuse  to 
resort  to  the  heathen  methods  for  diverting  d^th,  they  are  of  course  accused 
of  being  unfeeling  and  neglectful,  and  in  case  the  sickness  proves  fatal, 
must  incur  great  odium.  What  wonder  if  in  their  anxiety  for  the  recovery 
of  the  dying  friend  and  their  dread  of  incurring  blame,  joined  to  their  feeble 
faith  and  the  influence  of  custom  but  recently  broken,  their  resolution  should 
be  overcome.  Let  those  who  are  surrounded  by  the  blessed  influences  of  a 
Christian  community,  pity  and  pray  for  the  convert  from  heathenism,  who 
breasts  with  an  infant's  strength  the  torrent  which,  but  for  the  grace  of  God, 
would  sweep  him  to  destruction.  In  connection  with  the  above  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Judson  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  who,  though 
they  had  never  been  seen  by  a  foreign  missionary,  both  died  in  the  faith ; 
the  man  enjoining  it  on  his  surviving  friends  to  have  the  "  View  of  the 
Christian  Religion"  laid  on  his  breast,  and  buried  with  him. 

During  this  tour  of  six  weeks,  Mr.  Judson  baptized  twenty  five  persons, 
and  registered  the  names  of  as  many  more  as  inquirers.  He  saw  most 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  even  the  ig- 
norant and  simple  to  hold  on  their  way,  and  much  to  justify  the  belief  that 
the  cause  of  truth  was  gaining  strength  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
wicked  men. 

On  this  tour  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  a  new 
station.  The  Christian  natives  of  a  number  of  difierent  settlements  pro- 
posed removing  to  some  one  spot  where  they  might  together  enjoy  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  gospel.    The  site  was  selected  by  Mr.  Judson,  arrangameots 
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were  made  for  the  immediate  erection  of  a  zayat,  Tau-nah,  a  native  reader 
from  the  Dah-gyieng  district,  was  sent  for,  who  came  with  his  family,  and 
by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  was  stationed  there  as  their  teacher,  and  the 
name  was  called  Chummerah.  It  stood  at  the  junction  of  a  small  river 
with  the  Sal  wen,  60  miles  northerly  of  Maulmain. 

In  March,  Mr.  Judson  again  visited  the  Karen  settlements  on  the  Salwen, 
accompanied  by  Ko  Myat-kyaw,  three  other  Talings  and  two  Karen  assist- 
ants. They  encountered  opposition  and  inhospitality,  as  usual,  from  Bood- 
hist  Karens,  who  are  always  less  accessible  than  those  who  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  any  religion,  but  were  far  more  pained  to  find  that  two,  of  wnom 
they  had  hoped  better  things,  had  been  making  ofTerings  to  demons,  design- 
ed to  propitiate  their  favor  towards  the  sick.  They  were  suspended  from 
the  church.  At  Chummerah,  most  of  the  Christian  natives  from  the  im- 
mediate region  had  taken  up  their  abode,  and  there  the  Lord*s  supper  was  ad- 
ministered on  the  18th,  to  36  communicants,  including  those  who  yet  resided 
in  the  other  villages  on  the  Salwen.  On  this  excursion,  19  were  baptized. 
Mr.  Oliver  T.  Cutter,  a  printer,  with  his  wife,  sailed  in  October,  1831, 
from  Boston,  in  the  ship  Gibraltar,  Captain  Spaulding,  having  a  steam  print- 
ing press,  and  arrived  at  Maulmain,  July,  1832. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  Mr.  Bennett  returned  from  Calcutta,  with  a 
full  fount  of  types,  and  although  there  was  every  thing  to  call  for  active 
missionary  efforts  in  the  numerous  villages  upon  the  banks  of  every  rivulet 
through  a  wide  extent  of  country,  Mr.  Judson  now  commenced  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  into  Burmese,  while  Mr.  Bennett  began  the 
printing  of  the  New  Testament.  Different  parts  of  it  had  been  repeatedly 
printed  before,  but  never  in  one  edition.  In  consequence  of  these  arrange- 
ments, Mr.  Wade,  who  had  come  to  Maulmain  for  medical  advice,  was  de- 
tained that  he  might  take  charge  of  the  native  department.  Much  time 
was  lost,  and  great  disadvantages  incurrod  in  the  prosecution  of  their  workj 
by  the  frequent  necessity  they  were  under,  of  removing  in  this  manner  from 
place  to  place.  But  so  small  was  their  number  that  they  were  obliged  to 
go  where  their  services  were  most  needed,  and  thus  many  buds  of  promise 
were  blighted  for  want  of  the  continued  care  of  the  cultivator. 

In  April,  Ko  Myat-kyaw  was  sent  to  Chummerah,  and  from  there  up  the 
Un-za-len  river,  to  the  residence  of  a  famous  Karen  prophet  named  Aree- 
maday,  "  an  extraordinary  young  man  of  20,  who,  while  he  pretends  to 
hold  communication  with  the  invisible  world,  professes  also  to  be  desirous 
of  finding  the  true  God,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  true  religion." 
Ko  Myat-kyaw  and  the'  assistants  who  accompanied  him  from  Chummerah, 
stayed  with  Areeniaday  three  days,  and  preached  almost  continually,  day  and 
night,  to  the  crowd  of  his  followers  who  surrounded  them. 

In  June,  the  missionaries  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Board,  earnestly  plead- 
ing for  more  aid.  The  weight  of  duty  devolving  upon  them,  they  said  was 
great  enough  to  task  the  strength  of  double  their  number.  Tavoy  had  but 
one  missionary  preacher,  Morgui  only  a  native  preacher,  and  the  stations  at 
Maulmain  and  Rangoon  were  alternately  weakened  by  the  removal  back 
and  forth  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required. 
Siam,  and  the  principality  of  Zen-ma i,  and  many  neighboring  provinces  not 
named  in  the  geographies,  were  represented  as  open  to  receive  the  gospel. 
The  Karens  were  literally  entreating  for  a  written  language,  that  they  might 
read  in  their  own  tongue  "the  wonderful  works  of  God."  In  "the  old  king- 
dom of  Arracan,  now  under  British  rule,"  and  speaking  the  Burmese,  every 
thing  seemed  ready  for  the  successful  introduction  of  Christianity.  There 
were  there  between  one  and  two  hundred  converts,  taught  only  by  a  native 
preacher,    Koyouh  Phyoo  in  that  kingdom,  the  labors  of  Mr.  Wade  ducin^^ 
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a  residence  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  awakened  such  a  spirit  of  inquiry  that  he 
could  not  leave  the  people  without  promising  to  send  some  one  to  take  his 
place.  Ava,  too«  was  not  to  he  forgotten,  where  no  missionary  had  yet  ta- 
ken the  place  of  Dr.  Price. 

Mr.  Wade's  time,  after  his  partial  recovery,  was  occupied  with  the  pastor- 
al care  of  the  native  church,  daily  instruction  of  the  assistants,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  Karen  language  to  writing.  In  August  he  writes,  **  I  have 
now  completed  a  spelling  hook,  which  contains  ahove  fifteen  hundr^  radical 
words,  or  syllabic  combinations,  in  all  which,  only  two  types  are  required 
which  are  not  used  in  Burman  or  Taling,  and  those  of  so  simple  a  construc- 
tion that  brother  Bennett  can  cast  them  without  sending  to  Bengal."  **  I  have 
also,  with  the  assistance  of  my  Karen  teacher,  made  a  translation  of  the 
Burman  Catechism,  and  Scriptural  Commands  as  contained  in  the  '  View 
of  the  Christian  Religion.' ''  *'  My  Karen  teacher  has  made  himself  roaster 
of  the  spelling  book,  and  is  able  to  teach  it  to  others,  and  has  a  school  under 
his  care,  of  ten  scholars,  who  arc  learning  to  read  in  their  own  language 
with  intense  interest.  I  have  had  an  ancient  Karen  poem  written  out,  which 
has  been  handed  down  orally  from  time  immemorial,  and  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  it  commenced  with  the  creation  of  the  world ;  describing  man  in 
a  state  of  innocency,  and  his  fall  by  partaking  of  the  forbidden  fruit  through 
the  suggestions  of  Satan,  just  as  related  in  the  Bible."* 

Mr.  Wade  was  "  extremely  desirous  to  have  health  to  spend  the  coming 
dry  season  in  the  Karen  jungle,"  but  he  was  so  entirely  reduced  by  the  ten 
attacks  of  liver  complaint  which  he  had  suficred  during  the  year,  that,  in 
November,  a  release  from  all  effort  was  pronounced  indispensable  to  his  re- 
covery. He  sailed  the  same  month,  with  Mrs.  Wade,  for  America,  where 
they  arrived  May  11,  1833.  They  were  accompanied  by  two  converts, 
Moung  Shway  Moung,  a  Burman,  and  Ko  Chet-thing,  a  Karen,  and  the 
three  children  of  the  late  Dr.  Price. 

In  December,  the  printing  of  the  New  Testament,  in  an  edition  of  3,000, 
was  completed,  and  such  progress  made  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  the  printing  was  expected  to  be  begun  in  May.  It  was  however 
delayed,  in  order  to  allow  the  repeated  revision  of  the  work,  its  accuracy 
being  justly  deemed  of  paramount  importance. 

The  summary  of  ]\Ir.  Bennett's  statement  of  the  amount  of  printing  he- 
tween  the  1st  of  March,  (the  period  of  his  return  with  the  improved  types 
from  Bengal,)  and  January,  1333,  is  as  follows : 

Tracts,  in  Burman,  21,000  copies,     336,000  pages. 

New  Testament,  3,000      «        1,872,000      " 

Catechism  and  Commandments,  in  Taling,  6,000      "  48,000      " 

Catechism  and  Commandments,  in  Karen,  3,000      "  24,000      " 

Karen  spelling  book,  3,000      "  108,000     " 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  publications  put  into  circu- 
lation from  the  20th  of  April  to  January : 

Tracts,  15,018  copies,     135,668  pages. 

Gospels,  epistles,  and  other  portions  of  )     047-      « 

the  Scripture,  )       ' 

"  During  the  year  18.32,  there  were  three  baptized  at  Rangoon, — at  Maul- 
main,  seventy, — at  Tavoy,  67, — at  Mergui,  three ;  in  all,  143,  of  whom 
126  were  natives,  chiefly  Karens,  and  17  were  foreigners.  "The  whole 
number  of  natives  baptized  in  this  mission  is  386,  of  whom  seven  have  been 
finally  excluded,  and  about  as  many  remain  suspended.  The  whole  num-> 
ber  of  foreigners  baptized  is  130,  of  whom  about  ten  remain  excluded,  not 

*  See  page  4/^8— 6i. 
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counting  a  few  who  were  rather  hastily  excluded  and  subsequently  re- 
itored." 

Rev.  Thomas  Simons,  a  native  of  Wales,  and  recently  resident  in  Geor- 
gia^  and  Mr.  Royal  B.  Hancock,  printer,  from  Cambridge,  Ms.,  with  his 
wife,  and  Miss  oarah  Cummings,  teacher,  from  North  Yarmouth,  Maine, 
embarked  at  Boston  on  the  29th  of  June,  1S32,  on  board  the  Fenelon,  Capt. 
Green,  and  arrived  at  Maulmain,  January  1,  1833.  Mr.  Judson*s  record  at 
this  dffte  reveals  the  glowing  affection  of  a  long  absent  missionary  toward 
his  country,  and  the  kindling  of  new  zeal  in  his  own  work,  by  hearing  of  the 
benevolent  efibrts  of  -Christians,  and  the  progress  of  rel  igion  at  home.  Those 
who  are  thus  "  separate  from  their  brethren"  may  well  say  to  Christiana 
who  remain  behind,  "Now  we  live,  and  can  cheerfully  toil  and  die  at  the 
out-posts,  if  you  at  the  citadel  stand  fast  in  the  Lord."  '*  A  multitude  of 
letters  and  most  interesting  publications  from  our  own  beloved  native  land. 
On  many  topics  I  could  write  all  day  and  all  night  from  a  full  heart, — but 
must  employ  myself  in  more  pressing  work.  I  will  only  say,  may  God 
Uess  the  Temperance  Societies !  May  he  bless  the  Tract  Societies  I  May 
he  bless  the  efibrts  made  to  save  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  ef- 
forts made  to  restore  the  poor  Africans  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  and 
to  settle  the  tribes  of  American  Indians  together,  and  unite  them  in  the  bond 
of  Christian  love!  But  where  shall  I  stop?  May  God  bless  every  soul  that 
loves  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — and  may  we  all  labor  to  our  latest  breath,  in 
making  known  that  love  to  all  who  know  it  not,  that  ere  long  the  earth  may 
be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.'" 

This  reinforcement  brought  with  them  most  liberal  and  truly  welcome 
aids  to  human  instrumentality, — ^'  two  printing  presses,  a  large  standing 
press,  a  large  fount  of  English  types,  and  all  the  materials  for  a  stereotype 
foundry."  The  printing  house,  which  was  erected  about  this  period,  is  of 
brick,  and  stands  on  two  adjoining  sides  of  a  square,  in  the  form  of  an  L» 
each  side  of  which  is  56  feet  long,  and  26  feet  wide.  It  consists  of  "  several 
compartments,  suited  to  the  safe  keeping  of  paper,  and  other  expensive  ma- 
terials, and  the  more  convenient  execution  of  the  several  branches  of  labor 
to  be  performed.  This  was  deemed  by  all  the  brethren  a  measure  of  pru- 
dence and  economy.  The  excessive  dampness  of  the  rainy  season  rendered 
it  impossible,  in  the  ordinary  frail  tenements  of  the  place,  to  secure  from 
damage  the  paper  and  other  articles  requiring  to  be  kept  dry;  and  when  the 
rains  ceased,  the  hazard  of  loss  was  still  greater  from  fires,  which  often  de- 
stroy scores  of  their  thatched  bamboo  dwellings  in  an  hour." 

Mr.  Wade's  absence  rendered  a  change  of  plans  necessary,  and  instead  of 
bestowing  undivided  attention  upon  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Mr.  Judson  went  on  the  18th  of  January  to  Chummerah,  where  he  received 
inquirers  from  the  neighboring  settlements,  prosecuting  the  translation  in  his 
intervals  of  solitude.  On  his  return  in  April,  he  states  that  he  had  done  lit- 
tle for  the  poor  people  there,  except  to  conduct  the  daily  evening  service, 
and  worship  on  Lord's  Day.  Eight  were  baptized,  and  though  no  signs  of 
a  great  change  were  yet  visible,  "  a  spirit  of  solid  inquiry  was  extending 
through  the  whole  wilderness."  Tau-nah,  and  Pal-lah,  excellent  assistants, 
were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  station,  and  Miss  Cummings,  soon  after 
her  arrival,  removed  thither  and  took  charge  of  the  school. 

On  the  removal  of  Mr.  Jones  to  Bangkok,  Mr.  Bennett  took  the  charge 
of  the  English  church.  On  January,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, gratefully  acknowledging  his  services,  asking  the  assistance  of  the 
new  missionaries  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  requesting  Mr.  Simons,  as  be- 
ing an  ordained  minister,  to  become  their  pastor.     He  accepted  the  propo- 

Uf  as  offering  a  sphere  of  usefulness  among  the  English  soldiers,  until  by 
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the  acquirement  of  the  language  he  should  be  pTepared  to  preach  to  the 
Burmans.  *  One  of  the  first  duties  which  he  was  called  upon  to  discharge, 
was  the  painful  one  of  church  discipline.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were, before^ 
their  conversion,  in  habits  of  intemperate  drinking ;  and  the  temptation  still 
to  indulge  this  appetite,  proved  too  strong  for  some  who  were  either  self-de- 
ceived, or  possessed  of  but  a  small  measure  of  grace.  The  course  taken, 
was  to  suspend  such  from  the  communion  for  the  first  offence,  and  if  a  re- 
formation was  not  effected  after  proper  means  were  used,  and  a  suitable  time 
allowed  to  prove  it,  the  delinquent  was  excluded. 

The  Rev.  Nathan  Brown,  of  Brandon,  Vt.,  and  the  Rev.  Abner  Webb, 
of  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  York,  with  their  wives,  and  Miss  C.  J.  Harrington,  of 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  (now  Mrs.  Simons,)  embarked  at  Boston,  December  22, 
1832,  and  arrived  at  Maulmain,  June  16,  1S33,  and  went  to  Rangoon  in 
January,  1834. 

In  August,  a  Temperance  Society  was  formed  in  the  English  Sunday 
school,  with  the  hope  of  arresting  the  infiuence  of  intemperate  soldiers  upon 
their  children.  In  the  same  month,  the  church  members  resolved  to  raise 
fourteen  rupees  a  month  for  the  support  of  a  native  teacher,  also  to  take  up 
a  collection  for  similar  purposes  every  month  at  the  concert  of  prayer.  A 
female  prayer-meeting  was  established  in  September,  and  was  attended  with 
interest,  and  by  a  considerable  number.  An  inquiry  meeting  for  men, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  regularly  held,  received  a  new  impulse. 
The  Spirit  of  God  was  evidently  exciting  t^e  minds  of  many  to  reflection  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  every  means  used  was  attended  with  unwonted 
success.  A  man  and  his  wife  became  the  means  of  arousing  the  attention 
of  some  of  their  neighbors  to  religious  things,  by  establishing  worship  in 
their  own  family.  A  profligate  woman,  while  sitting  in  her  house,  over- 
heard a  neighbor  reading  aloud  in  the  Bible,  and  was  immediately  alarmed 
at  her  own  sinful  state.  The  Catholic  priest  visited  her,  and  tried  to  quiet  ^ 
her  conscience  by  imposing  on  her  the  task  of  learning  prayers. 

In  October,  six  men  and  two  women,  five  of  them  Indo-Britons,  and  three 
Europeans  were  baptized.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Judson  wrote  that 
since  January,  ten  Burmans  and  sixteen  Karens  had  been  baptized.  Of  the 
last,  eight  were  members  of  the  boarding  school,  from  Chummerah.  Two 
Karens  and  four  Burmans  had  been  excluded. 

Mr.  Simons  reported  respecting  the  English  church,  that  eighteen  mem- 
bers were  added  during  the  year.  The  senior  members,  who  had  longest 
enjoyed  its  privileges,  exhibited  an  increasing  interest  for  the  salvation  of 
others,  and  being  scattered  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  cantonment,  had  many 
opportunities  for  usefulness,  which  they  promptly  embraced.  The  exclu- 
sion of  disorderly  communicants  was  salutary  in  it»  infiuence  upon  those 
who  remained,  and  of  them  there  was  much  reason  to  "hope  such  things  as 

Eertain  to  salvation."     The  amount  of  money  raised  by  them  for  various  re- 
gions purposes  during  the  year,  was  $331,10.     The  church  library,  made 
up  of  volumes  given  by  missionaries,  or  by  friends  in  America,  proved  very 
useful  in  exciting  a  thirst  for  knowledge.     The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer 
and  Christian  Watchman  were  regularly  received,  and  sent  to  the  members 
in  alphabetical  order  by  the  librarian.     Many  seized  every  opportunity  of 
adding  useful  books  to  their  own   private  collection.     Whenever  a  vessel    j 
arrived  from  America,  the  question  was  eagerly  asked  by  numbers,  "  Have   i 
you  received  any  books  ?''    The  loiding  of  tracts  was  much  practised,  and   | 
proved  extremely  useful,  especially  to  those  who  were  too  poor  to  own  any 
books  but  the  Bible. 

The  native  schools  had  been  prospered  during  the  year.  One, containing* 
fifty  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  was  superintended  by  Mrs.  Cutter,  assisted^ 
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bj  lira.  Hancock,  until  the  removal  of  the  former  with  her  husband  to  Ran- 
goon in  April,  when  Mrs.  Hancock  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  it, 
aided  temporarily  by  Mrs.  Brown.  The  pupils  were  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing* geography ;  and  the  girls,  plain  sewing.  Mrs.  Simons  taught  the  En- 
g:lish  children  at  stated  times  during  the  week,  geography  and  singing,  be- 
side the  great  truths  of  religion.  Their  quarterly^  examinations,  in  the 
presence  of  their  parents  and  friends,  were  highly  mteresting  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  operations  of  the  press  were  carried  forward  with  vigor.  The  whole 
amount  of  printing  done  in  1833  was  5,272,000  pages ;  beside  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  "Th^Life  of  Christ,**  a  book  of  250  pages,  (reprinted  from  a 
publication  of  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society,)  still  in  the  press.  To 
that  Society  the  mission  was  indebted  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  reams 
of  paper,  presented  at  diflferent  times  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months  pre- 
vious to  this  date.*' 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1834,  Mr.  Judson  thus  announced  the  translation 
of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  I  can  juno  say 
I  have  attained.  I  have  knelt  down  before  him,  with  the  last  leaf  in  my 
hand,  and  imploring  his  forgiveness  for  all  the  sins  which  have  polluted  my 
labors  in  this  department,  and  his  aid  in  future  efforts  to  remove  the  errors 
and  imperfections  which  necessarily  cleave  to  the  work,  I  have  commended 
it  to  his  )nercy  and  grace.  I  have  dedicated  it  to  his  glory.  May  he  make 
his  own  inspired  word,  now  complete  in  the  Burman  tongue,  the  grand  in- 
strument of  filling  all  Burmah  with  songs  of  praises  to  our  great  God  and 
Savior,  Jesus  Christ !  Amen.'*  This  important  event,  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  following  year  thus  recognizes,  "  rraise  be  to  God,  that  he  has  pre^ 
served  the  life  of  Mr.  Judson  to  finish  this  work,  and  that  he  has  honored 
this  Board  as  ah  instrument  in  furnishing  to  the  millions  of  Burmah,  this 
precious  gift.*' 

The  station  at  Chummerah  continued  under  the  care  of  the  two  native 
Christians,  one  of  whom  taught  the  school.  The  church  was  enlarged,  as 
before  mentioned,  by  the  addition  of  eight  who  were  baptized  at  Maulmain ; 
and  also  by  the  removal  thither  of  a  considerable  number  of  professors  of  re- 
ligion from  Newville. 

Miss  Cummings  was  taken  sick  in  June,  and  in  obedience  to  the  injune* 
tions  of  the  missionaries  on  her  leaving  them  for  Chummerah,  she  returned 
immediately  to  Maulmain.  She  resumed  her  duties  in  July,  but  at  the  close 
of  September  her  Burman  teacher  fell  sick.  Her  studies  being  thus  inter- 
rupted, and  the  jungle  fever  beginning  to  prevail,  she  had  the  sick  man  placed 
in  a  boat,  superintended  the  loading  of  it  herself,  amidst  torrents  of  rain, 
and  set  out  for  Maulmain,  wheie  she  arrived  the  same  evening.  She  re- 
turned in  December,  and  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days,  until 
her  last  illness.  Her  employments  there,  were  the  study  of  the  language, 
occasional  superintendance  of  the  school,  and  frequent  attendance  on  the  sick. 

In  March,  1834,  Mr.  Judson  wrote  that  among  the  persons  received  to  the 
church  at  Newville,  was  Lausau,  a  petty  chief,  and  his  wife.  He  was  a  man 
of  more  influence  than  any  other  Karen  in  that  region.  He  had  been  con- 
sidering the  Christian  religion  for  three  years  past,  but  was  long  in  coming 
to  the  resolution  to  abandon  his  habit  o(  temperate  drinking. 

At  the  close  of  July,  Miss  Cummings  came  to  Maulmain,  very  sick  with 
the  jungle  fever.  Her  disease  was  too  violent  to  be  subdued  by  human 
skill,  and  she  died  ou  the  first  Sabbath  in  August.     She  was  unconscious 

j*'      *  Similar  donations  have  been  made  by  this  Society,  in  later  ycarx,  to  the  amount  ofsaveral  bao* 
k  ^tmd  nmtoM  of  paper. 
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during  her  last  hours,  but  left  better  evidence  of  preparation  fbr  heaven 
than  can  be  furnished  by  a  joyful  death — the  evidence  of  a  godly  life,  "  In 
all  her  loneliness,  and  trials,  amid  all  her  toils  among  the  children  of  the 
wilderness — ^without  a  friend  to  assist  her,  or  even  a  white  face  to  look  up- 
on, [she  was]  uniformly  calm  and  patient  and  self  denying,  and  heavenly 
minded/'  She  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  in  Janua- 
Xji  1834,  a  year  after  her  arrival  at  Chummerah,  in  which  she  briefly,  and 
in  an  unpretendimg  manner,  records  the  events  and  employments  of  the 
year.  It  closes  with  a  sentence  which  corroborates  the  testimony  of  her 
missionary  friends  to  her  uncommon  attainments  in  piety.  **  Grosses,  self- 
denials,  sufferings,  trials — none  have  I  to  mention,  worthy  the  name.  The 
evils  I  anticipated  have  not  been  realized,  and  a  year  happier  than  has  been 
the  past,  have  I  never  seen."  Let  it  be  recollected  that  this  woman's  home, 
which  she  occupied  alone,  was  a  cottage  of  leaves  in  a  Karen  jungle.  The 
only  scrap  of  writing  which  she  left,  was  a  kind  of  Almanac  for  1834,  prepar- 
ed for  her  own  use,  with  a  paragraph  affixed,  of  which  the  following  sentence 
18  a  part.  "  Thou  hast  by  thy  good  providence  led  me  into  this  wilderness, 
and  nere  hast  thou  often  times  spoken  comfortably  to  me.  I  bless  and  adore 
thee  for  thy  great  goodness.  Who  of  all  thy  daughters  is  more  highly  fa- 
vored !  And  now,  Lord,  come  unto  me  and  make  thine  abode  with  me. 
Without  thee  I  am  a  lonely  being  indeed ;  but  with  thee,  no  one  less  so. 
Thou  art  my  only  hope,  my  only  inheritance,  my  God,  my  all."  Doubtless 
the  prayer  was  answered. 

"  And  where  He  vital  breathes,  there  must  be  joy." 

At  Chummerah  one  joined  the  church  this  year,  and  several  were  sus- 
pended. The  church  suffered  for  want  of  the  watchful  care  of  a  pastor 
having  more  experience  and  wisdom  than  could  be  expected  in  native  teach- 
ers, themselves  but  children  in  the  school  of  Christ. 

At  Newville  eleven  were  added  to  the  church.  At  Maulmain  nine, 
among  whom  was  Mah  Yah,  wife  of  Moung  Sh\yay  Moung  who  went  with 
Mr.  Wade  to  America. 

Of  the  English  church  Mr.  Simons  writes,  that  four  of  its  members  had 
removed  to  Madras  with  a  part  of  the  regiment  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  school  under  Mrs.  Simons's  care  was  attended  regularly  by  twenty  five 
or  thiriv  pupils,  from  9  o'clock  till  12,  every  day. 

*  On  the  first  of  December  the  Cashmere,  which  had  sailed  from  Boston  on 
the  2d  of  July,  having  on  board  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  and  a  large  reinforce- 
ment of  missionaries,  with  the  native  assistants,  arrived  at  Maulmain.  The 
names,  and  designation  of  the  new  missionaries  were  as  follows : 

Rev.  Hosea  Howard  and  Mrs.  Howard,  designated  to  labor  among 
the  Karens,  but  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Burman  department  of  the 
mission ;  Rev.  William  Dean  and  Mrs.  Dean,  instructed  to  join  the  Siam 
mission ;  Rev.  Justus  H.  Vinton  and  Mrs.  Vinton  the  Karen ;  Rev.  Grover 
Comstock  and  Mrs.  Comstock,  to  establish  amission  in  Arracan  ;  Mr.  Sewall 
M.  Osgood,  printer,  and  Mrs.  Osgood,  to  reside  at  Maulmain ;  and  Miss 
Ann  P.  Gardner,  a  teacher,  to  reside  in  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade, 
who  were  assigned  to  Tavoy. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
Burmahy  contimied- 

Ravgoon^— Mr.  Jones  leaves  Rangooo.  Native  Christians  threatened  with  persecution.  Aiinaal 
Barman  Festival.  Mr.  Jones's  decision  to  go  to  Bangkok.  Mr.  Ktncaid  removes  to  Rangoon. 
Visit  to  the  viceroy.  Marriage  at  Madras.  Effects  of  tract  distribution.  Interesting  viwten. 
Mr.  Kincaid  goes  to  A  va.  Success  of  Ko  Thah-byoo's  labors  among  the  Karens  near  Rangoon. 
Ko-Tbah-a  imprisoned.  Mr.  Webb  at  Rangoon.  Success  of  the  gospel  among  the  Karens. 
Numerous  baptisms.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  come  to  Rangoon.  Ko  Sanlone  imprisoned.  Hif 
release,  and  death. 

Rangoon. — On  Mr.  Judson's  return  to  Maulmain  in  July,  1831,  Mr. 
Jones  came  to  Rangoon  to  reside.  Having  no  knowledge  of  the  language* 
he  could  do  little  at  first,  but  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  it,  and  distribute 
tracts,  which  he  did  chiefly  among  the  boatmen  and  traders  from  the  inte- 
rior. After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  he  opened  a  school  for  Eurasian,  or 
half  caste,  children,  who,  if  possible,  have  more  need  of  instruction  than 
others,  as,  though  equally  ignorant,  they  are  destined  to  exert  greater  influ- 
ence than  they.  Twenty  two  such  children  were  taught  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones. 

In  August,  new  dread  of  persecution  was  .excited  by  a  threat  from  the 
yawoon  to  beat  all  the  native  Christians.  This  did  not  proceed  from  the 
viceroy,  but  was  employed  by  the  yawoon  to  extort  money.  In  case  of  the 
repetition  of  such  a  rapacious  abuse  of  power,  Mr.  Jones  determined  to  ap- 
peal to  the  governor  who,  he  felt  assured,  would  not  sanction  such  oppres- 
sion.^ Subsequently,  the  native  assistant,  Moung  En,  reported,  that  in  go- 
ing about  the  city  from  day  to  day,  he  found  a  very  large  number  who 
habitually  prayed  to  the  Eternal  God,  but  through  fear  did  not  avow  their 
belief  in  him.  Some  were  held  in  check  by  fear  of  their  relations.  The 
case  of  one  woman  was  probably  a  specimen  of  manv*  She  had  at  difierent 
times  received  the  tracts,  but  kept  them  safely  hid  in  her  trunk,  never  reading 
them  but  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  whose  hostility  to  Christianity  was 
extremely  bitter. 

In  November  Moung  En  returned  to  his  family  at  Maulmain,  and  Ko 
Shoon  came  to  Rangoon  to  take  his  place.  On  the  18th,  a  great  annuat 
festival  of  three  days  commenced.  The  highest  officers  of  government  at- 
tend on  these  occasions  in  their  state  dresses,  attended  by  immense  military 
escorts,  all  in  splendid  attire.  Mr.  Jones  remarks  that  it  is  by  these  mag- 
nificent spectacles,  so  exciting  to  the  imagination  and  so  imposing,  that  the 
Burman  religion  maintains  its  ascendancy  over  the  people.  At  this  festival 
he  distributed  hundreds  of  tracts,  of  which  he  says,  "  Some  of  these  doubt- 
less will  be  destroyed ;  others  will  unquestionably  reach  a  quiet  home  and 
an  attentive  perusal  in  the  jungle." 

From  the  period  of  his  decision  to  become  a  missionary,  Mr.  Jones  had  felt 
a  predilection  for  Siam,  and  while  at  Rangoon  he  had  studied  the  Taling  in 
connection  with  the  Burmese  language.  He  remained  in  Rangoon  until 
February,  1832,  when  he  returned,  with  Mrs.  Jones,  to  Maulmain,  and  with 
f  the  concurrent  advice  of  Mr.  Mason  at  Tavoy  and  all  the  missionaries  at 
Maulmain  decided  to  go  to  Bangkok.  Mr.  Kincaid  took  his  place  at  Ran- 
goon. 

•  The  Burman  modes  of  punishing^  injustice  would  not  comport  with  the  digpnity  of  an  eqttUabU 
Mrernmcnt.    "  Some  recent  cases  of  exiortion  have  been  brought  before  the  woongyee.  and  the 
perpetrators  though  men  of  considerable  distinction ,  were  drawn  by  the  hair  of  their  head»,  and 
\    Utfown  from  his  verandali.'' 
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On  Mr.  Kincaid's  arrival  there  he  was  soon  cheered  by  indications  that 
the  tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture  so  extensively  distributed,  were  ]Mro« 
ducinga  silent  but  indelible  effect.  Many  persons  from  the  interior  came  to 
see  him,  and  from  them  he  learned  that  there  was  considerable  excitement 
in  various  remote  places  in  regard  to  the  **  new  religion."  One  came  from 
Houng-oo,  200  miles  distant,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  asking  what  he  should 
do  to  be  saved.  He  was  a  government  man,  and  possessed  of  a  superior  un- 
derstanding. Being  fully  instructed,  he  believed  with  all  his  heart,  and  "  his 
soul  was  charmed  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ."^  He  begged  that  Moung  En 
2d  might  go  back  with  him,  saying  that  many  in  his  country  were  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  that  the  Karens  there  were  looking  for  a 
teacher.  Nine  months  aUer  this,  Mr.  Kincaid  wrote,  "  I  constantly  have 
interesting  intelligence  from  Thoung-oo.  A  considerable  number,  and  some 
of  the  first  class,  have  turned  out  against  the  priests,  and  consequentiy 
against  the  religion  of  Gaudama."  Here  then  were  a  people  so  evidently 
prepared  for  the  Lord,  that  the  inducements  to  the  missionaries  to  leave  the 
old  station  and  go  there  could  hardly  be  resisted.  But  the  claims  of  Ava« 
where  Mr.  Kincaid  designed  soon  to  go,  were  paramount  even  to  those  of 
Thoung-oo.  ^Let  no  Christian  regard  with  impatience  or  indifference  the 
appeals  of  mfssionaries  for  more  reapers  of  such  a  harvest  as  this. 

In  October,  1831,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  arrived  at  Maulmain  from  Kyoak 
Phyoo,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  Mcrgui,  hoping  that  by  a  temporary 
residence  there,  their  health  would  be  confirmed,  and  that  they  might  thus 
prepare  the  way  for  establishing  a  new  station  at  a  future  period.  The  pe- 
riod of  their  residence  at  Mergui  will  be  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  mis- 
sion at  that  place,  subsequently  established.  In  March,  1832,  they  went  to 
Maulmain  and  from  thence  to  Rangoon. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  Messrs.  Wade  and  Kincaid  called  upon  the  viceroy. 
He  was  a  man  of  amiable  character,  and  much  more  tolerant  in  his  feelings 
toward  the  Christian  religion  than  others  of  his  rank.  The  missionaries 
carried  a  map  of  the  world  lettered  with  Burman  names,  and  a  copy  of  the 
catechism  of  geography  and  astronomy  with  the  chronological  table.  He 
was  much  interested  in  the  map,  having  never  before  seen  one  lettered  with 
the  Burman  character.  In  remarking  upon  thediflferent  countries,  he  show- 
ed a  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  which  he  could  have  de- 
rived only  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  books  so  extensively  circulated  among 
the  people.  He  expressed  a  strong  interest  about  the  art  of  printing,  inquired 
the  price  of  a  press,  and  said  if  the  missionaries  would  order  one,  he  would 
pay  for  it.  The  manners  of  the  viceroy  in  this  interview,  were  marked  by 
the  suavity  and  politeness  of  a  polished  European  towards  his  guests,  and 
an  entire  absence  of  that  pompous  parade  of  dignity  which  is  nearly  uni- 
yersal  in  orientals  of  his  rank. 

The  missionaries  were  gratified,  about  this  time,  by  a  visit  from  Moung 
Byay,  one  of  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity,  who  fled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  by  them  since.  He  had 
not  only  held  fast  his  integrity,  but  grown  in  grace,  and  gave  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  in  his  absence  been  the  means  of  winning  some  to  the 
love  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Kincaid  superintended  the  two  native  schools  at  Rangoon,  both  of 
which  "  advanced  well."  Besides  these,  he  superintended  one  for  half  caste  i 
Portuguese  children,  (mentioned  in  Mr.  Jones's  journal,)  which  was  sus- 
tained without  expense  to  the  Board.  Worship  was  held  with  ihe  pupils 
at  the  close  of  each  day.  On  the  Sabbath,  the  congregation  consisted  of 
about  34.  Ko  Shoon,  a  "  man  of  much  faith  and  patience,"  sat  all  day  in  | 
the  verandah,  teaching  the  people,  of  whom  he  often  had  80  or  40  sitting  :' 
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around  him.    He  brought  the  most  promising  inquirers  to  Mr.  Kincaid,  who 
sometimes  devoted  the  whole  day  to  20  or  30  such. 

About  the  close  of  1832,  Mr.  Kincaid  went  to  Madras,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Barbara  McBain,  daughter  of  a  Scotch  military  officer  in  the 
East  India  service.  During  his  absence,  the  two  teachers,  to  whose  care 
he  had  entrusted  the  schools  and  some  other  concerns  of  the  station,  were 
*'  fined,  imprisoned,  and  whipped  in  a  shocking  manner."  This  was  done 
by  order  of  an  under  officer,  who,  on  other  occasions,  before  and  after* 
wards,  showed  himself  a  malignant  enemy  of  Christianity. 

Early  in  1833,  people  from  the  interior  began  to  resort  to  Rangoon,  in 
anticipation  of  the  great  feast  on  the  5th  of  March.  In  the  course  of  six 
weeks,  Mr.  Kincaid  gave  away  3000  tracts.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  small  publications,  prepared  by  the  missionaries,  on  geography  and  as* 
tronomy,  are  distributed  promiscuously  with  others  of  a  more  decidedly  re- 
ligious character.  Their  direct  tendency  is  to  strike  at  the  foundation  of 
Boodhism,  by  the  clear  exhibition  of  the  true  systems,  in  opposition  to  the 
ridiculous  notions  on  geography  and  astronomy  taught  in  the  books  of  Gau- 
dama.  Mr.  Kincaid  says,  '*  my  practice  is,  to  take  a  walk  in  the  morning 
Tery  early,  and  always  with  a  bundle  of  tracts  under  my  cloak,  generally 
100  or  more ;  but  these  are  soon  expended,  and  often  a  number  follow  me 
to  the  house  to  get  a  tract."  During  three  days,  about  the  close  of  January, 
he  says, ''  I  gave  away  320  tracts  and  have  not  given  to  half  who  asked." 
Some  instances,  selected  from  many,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  often  received,  and  their  effect  on  the  minds  of  some  who  read  them. 
One  young  man  who  had  received  two  tracts,  soon  called  at  the  mission 
kouse,  and  said  that  his  father  heard  of  the  "^Eternal  God  in  Ava  from  Mr. 
Judson,  and  that  he  declared  his  belief  in  the  Christian  religion.  He  said 
that  after  reading  the  tracts,  he  felt  troubled,  and  prayed,  and  that  he  had 
been  reading  and  praying  every  day  since.  He  said  he  had  found  some 
peace,  and  wished  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  leaving,  he  asked 
a  tract  for  each  of  his  six  attendants.  A  week  afterwards,  he  came  again 
one  morning  soon  after  sunrise,  and  joined  in  the  family  worship.  **  I  shall" 
said  he,  "  be  a  disciple,  let  what  will  come,  life  or  death."  .  After  the  lapse 
o^ another  week,  he  made  his  appearance  at  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
remained  until  evening.  He  had  read  the  books  with  much  attention,  and 
still  appeared  to  be  sincerely  inquiring  the  way  to  heaven.  He  subsequent- 
ly called,  and  said  that  he  put  off  baptism  for  the  present,  because  all  his 
movements  were  watched  with  the  greatest  vigilance. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  a  man  called,  who  had  come  from  200  miles 
above  Ava.  He  was  past  the  meridian  of  life,  was  intelligent,  and  talked 
like  a  Christian.  He  said  that  a  tract  fell  into  his  hands  14  months  ago, — 
he  read  it,  and  resolved  to  know  more  about  it,  and,  if  possible,  see  the 
teacher  of  this  religion.  He  said  '*  It  is  a  great  light  that  is  visiting  the 
world."  One  morning,  while  Mr.  Kincaid  was  giving  away  tracts  and  talk- 
ing with  the  people,  a  little  boy,  about  ten  years  of  age  kept  begging  for  a 
book,  which  was  as  often  refused.  "  At  length,"  says  Mr.  Kincaid,  **  seeing 
only  two  or  three  books  left,  he  fell  down  at  my  feet,  and  begged  in  a  most 
feeling  manner,  that  I  would  give  him  one.  I  handed  him  one,  saying,  *  If 
you  can  read  it,  it  is  yours.'  He  read  about  half  a  page  in  a  dignified  man- 
ner, and  then  said, '  Is  it  mine  V  He  went  away  overjoyed,  promising  to 
read  it  to  his  parents." 

A  government  man  called  one  evening,  (an  hour  chosen  by  several  per- 

*  Thin  expression,  so  ofien  used  by  natives  in  reference  to  the  trae  Ood^  shows  the  point  of  dii* 
Action  most  prominent  in  their  minds,  between  Him  and  Gaodama.  While  the  one  is,  from  eter- 
ai^  to  eleniijr  tketaaMf  tb«  otbar,  ailer  pasaiaf  Ihiooch  all  aoris  of  uaaiDHgraltoiit,  is  umihilatod. 
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sons  in  similar  stations,)  and  said  he  had  read  tracts,  and  now  he  wanted  a 
large  book  about  Christ.  Mr.  Kincaid  lent  him  a  copy  of  Lyke  and  John ; 
he  called  the  next  day,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  keep  it.  He  had 
read  it  through.  While  closing  his  journal  on  the  16th  of  Febraary,  Mr. 
Kincaid  says,  "  I  can  only  notice  a  few  circumstances  among  the  hundreds, 
that  yield  to  me,  who  am  an  eye  witness,  the  cheering  evidence  that  the 
Lord  of  hosts  intends  the  renovation  of  Burmah."  "  While  I  write  this,  a 
man  from  a  town  near  Ava  sits  by  me,  reading  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  He  has  before  read  the  Balance  and  Investigator ; — every  few 
minutes  he  says,  *  This  is  wonderful.* " 

Visiting  one  of  the  largest  kyoungs,  Mr.  Kincaid  says,  "  Before  ascending, 
I  heard  a  confusion  of  voices,  as  if  an  hundred  were  speaking  at  once.  On 
entering  the  great  open  area,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  I  saw  sixty  or  sev- 
enty boys,  all  decently  clad,  supporting  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  with 
the  palms  of  their  hands  placed  together,  and  raised  together  to  the  forehead, 
occasionally  bowing  so  as  to  touch  the  floor,' and  uttering  prayers  with  as 
much  rapidity  as  possible.  Before  this  assembly  of  little  pagans,  at  one  end 
of  the  area  on  a  wide  plank,  elevated  about  seven  feet  from  the  floor,  stood 
fourteen  golden  images  of  Gaudama,  about  one  cubit  in  height.  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  this  assembly  of  little  immortals  with  the  Sabbath 
schools  of  America." 

February  20,  three  priests  from  Ava  called.  One  of  them,  a  very  intelli- 
gent young  man,  asked  leave  to  come  again  in  two  days.  On  the  23d  he 
calledf,  and  said  his  mind  "  shakes  so  much"  that  he  had  not  been  to  the  pa- 
goda, and  he  wished  to  know  more  about  Christ  and  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  first  day  of  the  great  annual  festival,  an  "  ocean 
of  people"  might  be  seen  bowing  before  their  idols,  2300  tracts  were  dis- 
tributed among  them,  and  the  next  day  even  more.  Some  persons  from  va- 
rious parts  of  Burmah,  who  received  them  said.  "  Why  do  you  not  go  to 
Ava,  and  all  the  great  cities  in  the  empire  ?  Many  have  heard  of  the  new 
religion  and  of  the  kooks,  and  wish  to  understand  what  it  is."  Mr.  Kincaid 
says,  "  When  they  understood  our  method  of  multiplying  books  by  the  use 
of  machinery,  they  were  quite  astonished,  and  exclaimed  *  How  ignorant  tfte 
Burmans  are;  they  do  not  know  any  thing!'"  In  February  Moung  En 
was  baptized,  and  in  March,  Moung  Zoo-the,*  and  a  female  named  Mah  Oo. 
All  of  them  gave  very  clear  evidence  of  piety,  and  many,  it  was  believed, 
would  follow  their  example  but  for  their  "  fear  of  the  prison,  the  stocks,  and 
the  executioner's  axe." 

The  young  man  whose  repeated  visits  have  been  before  mentioned,  con- 
tinued to  come  often,  though  "  generally  after  dark. "  He  was  often  much 
affected  at  evening  worship,  and  once  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  said  aloud, 
This  is  wonderful.  He  manifestly  grew  in  knowledge,  and  was  powerfully 
moved  by  his  conscience.  Once  when  hearing  some  remarks  upon  the 
wisdom  of  God,  in  bestowing  salvation  through  that  which  men  despise 
above  all  things  else, — the  cross — he  turned  to  another  government  man, 
who  sat  by  him,  and  "  went  on  for  half  an  hour,  comparing  the  Christian  re- 
ligion with  heathenism."  "  We  do  not  know,"  said  he,  "  what  we  worship: 
according  to  our  books,  Gaudama  was  a  sow,  an  alligator,  a  monkey,  a  man, 
and  almost  every  thing  else — such  religion  is  stupid  nonsense.  And  what 
does  it  do  for  the  people  ?  And  what  is  nigban,  (annihilation,)  the  home  of 
brutes  !     We  are  as  ignorant  as  Ko  la  intOy^  (black  foreigners.) 

The  importance  of  Ava  as  a  missionary  station  had  long  been  appreciated 

*  To  b«  difltiDjaif bed  firom  the  person  of  the  tame  name  above  Manlmaia. 
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by  the  missionaries,  and  as  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  no  molestation 
would  be  offered  to  one  who  should  demean  himself  judiciously,  it  was  de- 
cided that  Mr.  Kincaid  should  go  there,  prepared  to  remain  or  to  return,  as 
circumstances  should  dictate.  After  the  almost  endless  perplexities  of  get- 
ting a  pass  from  the  viceroy,  he  left  Rangoon  early  in  April,  with  17,000 
tracts  and  a  large  number  of  copies  of  Luke,  John,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epis- 
tles. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  came  soon  after  his  embarkation.  They 
brought  with  them  Ko  Thah-byoo,  that  through  him  something  might  be 
attempted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Karens  scattered  in  the  jungle  about  Ran- 
goon. He  made  many  excursions  to  different  settlements,  not  regarding  the 
incessant  rains,  nor  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  such  as  wading  rivers 
almost  up  to  his  neck,  &c.  He  found  his  countrymen  here  ignorant  of  the 
gospel,  and  so  afraid  of  the  government,  that  they  scarcely  durst  be  seen 
Batening  to  a  teacher  of  Christianity.  Yet  many  of  them  hated  Boodhism, 
and  some  appeared  to  have  received  from  their  forefathers  the  truth  that 
there  is  one  God  who  made  the  world,  a  being  without  beginning  or  end  of 
Ufe.  Ko  Thah-byoo  preached  to  them  in  their  own  language,  distributed 
tracts,  going  from  village  to  village,  and  when  at  length  compelled  by  the 
rains  to  remain  stationary,  he  taught  school  for  a  few  Karens  in  the  Mau- 
bee  villages,  about  forty  miles  in  the  interior.  After  a  little  time  his  school 
was  broken  up  by  the  Burmans,  and  he  again  resorted  to  preaching  and  dis- 
tributing tracts.  Mr.  Bennett  remarked  at  this  time  that  there  was  "  no 
such  thing  here  as  religious  toleration  for  the  natives  of  this  country.  The 
converts  are  more  or  less  in  danger  every  day." 

May  28,  Mah  Noo,  a  candidate  for  Imptism,  called,  and  related  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  conversion  of  her  husband,  who  had  now  gone  to  Ava 
with  Mr.  Kincaid.  She  said  he  would  spend  nearly  his  whole  time  in 
reading  the  tracts.  Often  he  would  weep  plentifully,  (a  rare  thing  for  a 
Barman,)  and  once  when  asked  why  he  wept  so  much,  said,  "  O,  I  have  lost 
so  much!  I  am  now  thirty-six  years  old,  and  know  nothing  of  religion, 
while  the  little  slave  girl,  Mee  Shway-ee,  who  was  only  five  or  six,  was  far 
better  instructed  than  I,  and  knew  more  of  the  Savior." 

June  8,  Moung  Dan  died.  He  was  baptized  at  Maulmain  in  1830.  He 
was  one  of  the  teachers  who,  during  Mr.  Kincaid^s  absence,  was  flogged  and 
imprisoned  for  teaching  school.  He  had  clear  views  of  Christ,  and  his 
death  was  peaceful. 

Moung  En  at  this  time  occupied  the  verandah  daily,  where  he  read,  gave 
books,  and  conversed  with  visiters,  often  discussing  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity at  length  with  opposers.  He  is  a  man  of  good  understanding  and 
scriptural  knowledge,  and  admirably  fitted  by  his  decision  and  equanimity 
to  teach  a  disputatious  people. 

In  September,  the  eflects  of  Ko  Thah-byoo's  labors  among  the  Karens  be- 
gan to  appear.  They  were  constantly  coming,  in  greater  or  less  numbers, 
to  the  mission  house,  and  seemed  like  persons  who,  having  heard  a  rumor 
of  great  tidings  connected  with  their  dearest  interests,  are  full  of  solicitude 
to  know  the  whole.  In  October,  Mr.  Bennett  wrote  that  his  dwelling,  and 
Ko  Thah-byoo's,  had  been  for  several  days  literally  thronged  with  Karen 
men,  women,  and  children,  anxiously  asking  for  more  instruction  about  Je- 
sus Christ.  They  begged  to  have  schools  established,  and  offered  to  build 
xayats  if  some  one  would  come  and  preach  to  them.  There  were  many 
who  already  kept  the  Sabbath,  and  endeavored  to  instruct  their  neighbors ; 
and  numbers  had  practised  meeting  together  to  hear  the  tracts  read,  to  sing, 
and  pray  to  that  God  of  whose  existence  they  were  so  lately  ignorant. 
They  broke  off  every  custom  which  they  discovered  to  be  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God.  One  who  was  formerly  very  intemperate,  had  not  drank  a 
drop  of  ardent  spirits  since  the  day  he  first  heard  of  J^&m^  C\iivaX« 
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On  the  10th  of  November,  four  Karens  wore  baptized  by  Ko  Thah-a,  and 
the  Lord's  supper  was  commemorated  by  twenty-two  communicants.  The 
evidence  of  piety  in  these  new  members  was  highly  satisfkctory,  and  the 
degree  of  religious  knowledge  they  had  already  attained,  surprising,  and 
referable  only  to  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  is  able  to  make  a 
small  degree  of  religious  knowledge  the  medium  of  communicating  great 
spiritual  light  to  the  soul.  The  teachableness  and  humility  with  which  the 
Karens  here  and  at.Tavoy  received  the  gospel,  was  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  prejudice  and  pride  of  the  Burmans.  The  former  have  been  appropri- 
ately compared  to  the  publican  standing  afar  off,  not  so  much  as  lining  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  while  the  latter  are  fitly  represented  by  the  arrogant  Fha- 

risee. 

On  the  13th,  a  summons  was  sent  for  Ko  Thah-a  to  appear  before  one  of 
the  subordinate  courts.  He  was  absent,  and  his  niece  was  seized  and  put 
into  the  stocks.  The  next  day  he  appeared,  and  was  charged  with  being  a 
teacher  of  a  foreign  religion,  baptizing  Karens,  and  distributing  books,  and 
with  many  other  heinous  offences.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  few  days. 
Meantime,  word  was  sent  by  one  of  the  woongvee's  guards,  that  it  would 
not  be  best  for  the  natives  to  visit  the  mission  house,  as  persons  were  ap* 
pointed  to  seize  all  who  should  attempt  to  go  there.  Scarcely  an  individual 
came  for  many  days,  except  occasionally  a  Karen  from  the  country  stole  in 
early  in  the  morning.  One  of  these  said  that  though  Jesus  Christ's  religion 
mignt  be  suppressed  for  awhile,  it  would  soon  "  burst  forth  like  fire  smoth- 
ered under  straw."  i 

In  January,  1S34,  inquirers  began  to  renew  their  visits,  and  though  Ko   a 
Thah-a,  now  released  from  prison,  was  too  timid  to  preach  or  to  baptize, 
there  were  a  considerable  number,  both  in  Rangoon  and  the  jungle,  who 
would  gladly  have  received  the  ordinance  even  at  the  risk  of  persecution. 

In  February,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  came  to  Rangoon,  and  Mr.  and  Mnu 
Bennett  returned  immediately  to  Maulmain.  Taunah  and  Pallah  from 
Chummerah,  and  three  pious  lads  from  the  school  in  Maulmain,  came  with 
them  for  the  purpose  of  laboring  among  the  Karens  at  Maubee  and  the  oth* 
er  adjacent  settlements.     They  spent  four  or  five  months  among  them,  and 

E roved  faithful  and  eminently  successful  missionaries.     In  September,  five    j 
[arens  from  Maubee  came  to  Rangoon.     Their  account  of  the  state  of  their    \ 
people  was  most  interesting.     They  said  that  between  one  and  two  hundred    ' 
met  often  at  diiferent  places  to  hear  the  one  tract  in  their  language  read, 
and  to  otfer  prayer,  their  teachers  communicating  to  them  all  they  had   I 
themselves  learned  of  the  gospel  from  the  missionaries.     When  asked,  "Af-    | 
ter  you  have  done  worship  you  go  home  and  go  to  work,  I  suppose  ?"  They 
saitl,  *'  No;  we  remain  together  all  day."     **  But  what  do  you  do  all  day?" 
"  We  read  the  Scriptures,  and  preach,   [talk,]   and  pray  five  or  six  limes." 
One  of  their  number  had  been  seized  by  the  head  man  of  the  village,  and 
fined  sixty-five  rupees,  (about  832,)  and  ordered  not  to  receive  the  foreign- 
ers' religion.     He  fearlessly  said,  "I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  no  more     , 
worship  the  nats,  nor  the  ]uigodas,  nor  images,  nor  drink  spirits.     I  worship 
the  Eternal  God."     When  questioned  as  to  the  people's  being  afraid,  they 
said,  "  Some  of  the  people  are  afraid,  not  the  disciples;  they  come  to  meet- 
ing every  Sabbath  to  hear  Jesus  Christ's  law."     "  But  perhaps  the  rulers 
will  take  your  money,  or  whip  you ;   why  are  you  not  afraid?"    "  Because 
the  Eternal  God  governs." 

At  different  times  in  September,  twenty-two  Karens  were  baptized.  Al- 
though the  instrumentality  employed  for  their  conversion  was,  as  before 
mentioned,  weak,  its  genuineness  could  hardly  be  ouestioned.  Early  in 
1835,  Mr.  Webb  wrote,  *'  I  have  baptized  nine  more  Karens,  in  all,  thirty- 
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one ;  and  yet  we  have  rejected  more  than  half  who  have  asked  to  be  bap- 
tiled.  And  in  one  instance  I  was  obliged  to  send  away  twenty-one  who 
came  a  day's  journey,  thirteen  of  whom  wished  baptism,  for  want  of  a  Ka« 
ren  interpreter." 

In  December,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  came  to  Rangoon,  and  on  account  of 
Mrs.  Webb's  health,  she  with  Mr.  Webb  returned  to  Maulmain.  Moung 
Shwa  Thah,  a  young  Christian,  eighteen  years  old,  lately  employed  in  the 
printing  house  at  Maulmain,  came  to  act  as  interpreter.  Ko  Sanlone,  who 
had  been  at  Aya  with  Mr.  Kincaid,  but  returned  in  July  to  visit  his  family, 
instructed  and  gave  tracts  to  visiters  in  the  verandah.  He  was  courageous 
and  faithful  when  even  the  native  pastor  timidly  shrunk  from  observation, 
and  escaped  persecution  by  evasion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  remained  un- 
molested until  the  25th  of  March,  when  Ko  Sanlone  was  sent  for  by  the 
sit-keh,  (head  man  of  the  street.)  He  went,  accompanied  by  Moung  Shway 
Thah,*  who  soon  returned,  saying,  Ko  Sanlone  was  confined  for  further  ex- 
amination. Mr.  Howard  went  immediately  to  the  viceroy,  and  through  an 
interpreter  entered  his  complaint,  and  obtained  an  order  for  Ko  Sanlone's  re- 
lease. But  on  hearing  the  order,  the  accusers  rushed  to  the  house  of  the 
viceroy,  exclaiming  that  it  was  a  disgrace  that  this  man  should  be  allowed 
to  overthrow  the  national  religion,  and  with  true  Burman  baseness  bringing 
many  felse  charges  against  Ko  Sanlone.  Although  the  most  liberal  and 
honorable  roan  in  Burmah  proper,  the  viceroy  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
these  wretches,  and  the  teacher  was  left  at  their  disposal.  He  was  cruelly 
beaten,  loaded  with  irons,  and  subjected  to  severe  labor.  He  endured  all 
with  Christian  dignity  and  patience,  and  like  some  of  the  primitive  preach- 
ers, "  prayed  and  sang  praises  to  God,  and  the  prisoners  heard  him."  Mr. 
Howard  says,  "  I  have  never  seen  the  Christian  more  perfectly  exhibited 
than  in  the  character  and  condufct  of  this  man."  His  release  was  effected 
in  March  by  the  entire  sacrifice  of  his  property.  He  was  forbidden  to  re- 
sume his  public  labors,  but  through  the  intervention  of  the  British  Resident 
was  allowed  to  instruct  the  missionaries  in  the  Burman  language.  In  Ju- 
ly, he  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  and  on  the  5th  of  August  was  received  to  the 
"great  reward"  promised  to  those  who  are  reviled,  persecuted,  and  falsely 
accused,  for  Jesus'  sake.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  native  powers,  and 
was  by  grace  so  assimilated  to  Christ,  that  the  missionaries,  on  looking  back 
upon  his  life,  and  especially  upon  the  period  of  his  sufferings,  could  not  re- 
member a  word  that  savored  of  irritation,  or  a  single  act  which  they  could 
wish  altered.    The  viceroy's  death  took  place  shortly  after  that  of  Ko  Sanlone. 
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Home  Proceedings.     Indian  Missions. 

HoMB  Proceedihgs.  Impibrtant  resolations.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade's  tour  in  the  United  States. 
Ei^lb  triennial  meetine  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  McCoy  appointed  Indian  a^ent  by  the  United 
StEiet.  Boondariei  or  the  Indian  Territory.  Shawamoes.  Messrs.  Lykins  and  Meeker, 
mtssioDaries  to  them.  Captain  Blackfealber.  Pro^^ess  of  the  Indians  in  learning  to  read  on 
the  new  plan.  Operations  of  the  press.  Mr.  Rolliu's  labors.  Church  organized.  Mr.  Pratt 
MBptojcd.  Mr.  Barker.  Putawatom ies.  Removal.  Permanent  location.  Catholics.  Dbl- 
AWAmsf .  Original  character.  Mr.  Blancbard.  Present  improvement  of  the  tribe.  Harmony 
of  the  Gocpels  translated.  Ottawas.  Mr.  Meeker  stationed  among  tbem.  Conversion  of 
Bbcif  gwctn. 

In  view  of  the  intelligence  that  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Burmese  was  completed,  and  of  the  prospect  that  the  whole  word  of 

*  Who  being  from  MaoJmain,  and  of  cotirse  a  British  subject,  was  not  amenable  to  Burmaa  t\sl«,t%« 
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God  woulil  be  translated  into  that  nnd  other  binguages  by  their  miseioiiB- 
rics,  the  Boitril,  at  llicir  annual  meeting  in  Salem,  ia  18£K),  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

"  Tlini  tlic  Board  feci  it  lo  be  their  duty  to  adopt  all  prudent  measures  to 
give  lo  tlie  heathen  the  jture  word  of  God  in  their  own  language ;  and  to 
furnish  their  inidi<ionaries  with  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  nuike  the 
translations  as  exact  a  represcataiion  of  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  may 
be  ]>ossJblc ; 

"  That  all  the  missionaries  of  the  Board,  who  are,  or  who  shall  be,  en- 
gaged in  translating  tho  Scriptures,  be  instructed  to  endeavor  by  eantest 
prayer  and  dilig'ciit  study,  to  asccnain  the  precise  meaning;  of  the  wiginal 
text ;  lo  eiipress  that  meaning  as  exactly  as  the  nature  of  the  languagea  into 
which  ihey  shall  translate  the  Bible,  will  permit ;  and  to  transfer  do  words 
which  are  capable  of  being  literally  translated." 

As  previously  mentioned)  Mr.  and'  Mrs.  Wade  arrived  in  this  conatry  in 
May,  1S33.  It  was  deemed  highly  important  that  their  visit  and  tbat  of 
the  two  forei^  converts,  should  be  rendered  useful  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
by  exciting  in  the  churchcsn  fresh  interest  for  iheconversiou  of  the  heathen 
In  accordance  with  these  views  they  left  New  Vork,  accompanied  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  in  April,  1834,  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
A  few  days  spout  there,  tlicy  prurecded  to  Augusta  in  Georgia,  where  tbey 
were  met  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  of  the  Valley  Towns  mission,  with  two  con- 
verted Cherokees.  Here  were,  from  opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  four  hea- 
then convert?,  preachers  of  the  gospel.  They  visited  vorious  places  in 
Grargiannd  South  Carolina, and  returned  through  North  Carolina,  Vi^nia, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania  nnd  New  York,  to  Hartford  in  Connecticut.  Every 
whore  they  were  wekomfd  with  the  most  offeclionale  hospitality,  and  re- 
ceived many  lil>eral  tokens  of  regard.  Important  facts,  not  contained  in  the 
published  journals,  were  communicated  to  public  assemblies,  and  in  social 
circles  ;  the  Christian  demeanor  of  the  foreign  converts  furnishing  a  living 
attestation  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  upon  heathen  hearts. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey,  many  small  donations  were  given  to  Ko  Chet> 
thing,  designed  for  his  own  person- 
al henelil.  Just  before  embarking 
forRurmah.hcreiiuesledlbeTreojt- 
urcr  of  the  Board  to  exchange  this 
money  for  Spanish  dollars.  This 
done,  lie  exutlingly  held  up  his 
pur$c,  and  said,  "  this  no  Ko  Chel- 
thing's  money ;  this  Jesus  Christ's 
money."  He  had  formed  a  resolu- 
tion, which  on  his  return,  he  ful- 
filled, of  building  a  zayat  with  it  in 
which  lo  preach  lo  his  countrymen. 
A  leiter  from  Mr.  Wade  written 
on  their  return  voyage,  contains 
come  notices  of  the  deportment  of 
Ko  Chet-thing  andMoung  Shwny 
Moung  which  are  peculiarly  grati- 
fying, considering  that  the  total 
change  of  their  circumstances  and 
the  abundant,  and  perhaps  not  al- 
ways jndiriouf,  aitenttons  which 
<  ihey  received  in  America,  were  a 
scvsro  test  of  their  Christian  char- 
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aeter.  "  The  Karen,  yoa  know,  was  so  humble,  steadfast,  and  zealous  in 
doing  good  while  in  America,  that  we  might  almost  literally  say  he  was 
unblameable  and  unrebukable  before  God  and  man ;  but  the  grace  of  God 
htts  abounded  in  him  more  and  more."  Of  the  Burman,  he  says,  '*  It  was 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I  saw  him  coming  into  my  cabin  one  day,  with 
humility  and  penitence  depicted  on  his  countenance,  and  heard  him  volun- 
tarily acknowledge  how  unworthy  he  considered  himself  of  having  a  place 
among  the  disciples  of  Christ,  mentioning  particularly  his  ingratitude  for  all 
the  kindness  which  we  and  Christians  in  America  had  shown  him."  This 
tenderness  and  humility  continued,  and  furnished  better  evidence  of  piety 
than  he  had  ever  before  given. 

The  eighth  triennial  Convention,  met  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  April  29, 
1835.  The  presence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoby,  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention  from  the  Baptist  Union  in  England,  gave  peculiar 
interest  to  the  occasion. 

The  liberal  donations  of  the  American  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  by  which 
the  Board  have  been  greatly  aided  in  their  effects  to  evangelize  the  heathen, 
were  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Of  the  acts  of  this  meeting,  indicating  renewed  energy  and  hope,  the  fol- 
lowing is  peculiarly  important : 

•*  Resolved,  that  this  Convention,  feeling  deeply  the  duty  of  the  American 
Baptists  to  engage  in  far  more  enlarged  and  vigorous  efforts  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  wnoLB  world,  instruct  the  Board  to  establish  new  missions  in 
eTery  unoccupied  place  where  there  may  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  ; 
and  to  employ  in  some  part  of  the  great  field,  every  properly  qualified  mis- 
sionary, whose  services  the  Board  may  be  able  to  obtain.'' 

Resolutions  also  were  passed  for  enlarging  the  number  of  domestic  agents, 
and  for  endeavoring  by  the  blessing  of  God  to  raise  $100,000  the  current 
year. 

The  occasion  was  characterized  by  peculiar  unanimity  among  the  mem- 
bers, and  Christian  love  toward  all,  of  every  name,  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  sincerity. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  stated  reasons  for  the  appointment  of  two  Asso- 
ciate Secretaries,  some  of  which  were,  that  the  duties  of  maintaining  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  missionary  stations,  and  an  extensive  general  corres- 
pondence, of  seeking  out  missionaries  and  ascertaining  their  qualifications, 
projecting  plans  for  perfecting  present  operations,  and  establishing  new  mis- 
sions, besides  attending  to  collateral  concerns  innumerable,  were  more  than 
could  be  efficiently  discharged  by  a  single  individual.  It  was  also  stated  that 
should  the  present  arrangement  continue,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  Secre- 
tary no  person  would  s^-and  prepared  by  previous  experience,  immediately 
to  supply  his  place.  In  the  American  Board  such  an  event  had  occurred 
three  times  within  a  short  period,  and  had  there  been  in  that  body  no  asso- 
ciate Secretaries,  a  serious  derangement  of  its  extensive  concerns  must  have 
ensued.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  resulted  in  the  re- 
election of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Baron 
Stow,  Associate.  Mr.  Stow  declined.  The  following  year  the  Rev.  Sol- 
omon Peck  was  chosen  assistant  Secretary,  and  in  1838  Associate.  The 
Rev.  Howard  Malcom  was  also  chosen  Secretary.  The  Board  subsequent- 
ly assigned  to  the  senior  Secretary  the  home  department,  to  Mr.  Peck  the  for- 
eign, and  Mr.  Malcom  the  financial. 

The  Rev.  James  D.  Knowles,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Board,  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  history  of  the  Convention;  a  work  which  he  was  pre- 
Tented  from  executing  by  his  death. 

The  Board  have  at  different  periods  employed  agents  in  the  collection  of 
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funds.  The  individuals  thus  engaged  at  the  present  time  ara  the  Rer. 
Messrs.  Alfred  Bennett,  Alva  Woods,  G.  S.  Webb,  D.  C.  Haynes,  Jirah  D. 
Cole. 

In  the  winter  of  1823-4,  the  Board  had  appointed  a  committee  to  address 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  subiect 
of  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  some  place  of  which  they  might  xetain  pei^ 
manent  and  undisturbed  possession.  (See  pp.  388-9.)  Another  memorial 
to  the  same  effect,  was  presented  in  1827-8.  Mr.  McCoy  was  that  year 
appointed  by  the  United  States  Government  an  agent  to  accompany  a  dele- 
gation from  the  Putawatomies,  Ottawas,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws  and  Crediflb 
on  a  tour  of  examination  through  the  territory  assigned  to  the  IndlBM. 
Since  that  period  he  has  baen  employed  much  of  the  time  in  surveying  and, 
to  some  extent,  marking  out  boundaries  for  the  tribes  above  mentiooedi  the 
Gherokees,  Scnocas,  Osages,  Weas,  Piankeshas,  Peorias,  Kaskasldaii 
Shawanoes,  Dela wares,  Kauzas,  and  Kickapoos,  and  has  been  supported  by 
the  government.  In  1S30  he  removed  to  a  place  25  miles  beyond  Fort  Gw* 
son,  in  what  is  now  called  the  Indian  Territory, — in  the  immediate  vieilliiy 
of  Shawanoe.  Though  not  formally  connected  with  the  Board*  he  eon* 
tinues  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  its  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  Indiana.  Hi 
is  devoted  to  Indian  affairs,  and  has  published  for  several  successive  yeavi 
a  pamphlet  containing  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  chayactsr 
and  habits  of  different  tribes,  their  progress  in  civilization,  and  their  loot* 
tions. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Indian  Territory  are  thus  defined  in  *'  the  Annual 
Register  of  Indian  Affairs"  for  1S35 ;  Beginning  on  Red  river,  east  of  the 
Mexican  boundary  and  as  far  west  of  Arkansas  Territory  as  the  country  is 
habitable,  thence  down  Ked  river  castw*ardly  to  Arkansas  Territory  ;  thence 
northwardly  along  the  line  of  the  Arkansas  Territory  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, thence  up  Missouri  river  to  Pimcah  river;  thence  westwardly  as  far 
as  the  country  is  habitable,  and  thence  southwardly  to  the  beginning.  An  in- 
telligent writer  says,  **  Tlie  Indian  Territory  is  certainly  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  richness  of  soil,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  can  be  se» 
lected,  on  the  continent  of  America,  a  country  600  miles  long  and  200 
broad,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  more  fertile,  and  better  adapted  to  Indian 
population,  than  this."     There  are  now  100,000  Indians  in  the  Territory. 

Shawanoes. — The  Shawanoe  lands  are  bounded  north  by  the  Kauzas 
river,  and  east  by  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri  for  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-eight  miles.  South  of  them  are  the  lands  of  the  united  bands 
of  Weas  and  Piankeshas.  The  United  States  have  furnished  them  a  saw- 
mill, a  grist-mill,  and  two  smitheries.  They  cultivate  abundance  of  grain 
and  vegetables,  and  live  in  hewn  log  dwellings,  which  in  many  instances 
are  decently  furnished. 

The  station  among  the  Shawanoes  is  seven  miles  south  of  the  Missouri 
river,  and  three  miles  west  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Lykins  and  his 
family,  of  the  Carey  station,  commenced  the  establishment  in  July,  1831. 
The  necessary  buildings  were  erected  with  little  delay.  In  August,  1832, 
Rev.  Alexander  Evans,  of  Carlisle,  Indiana,  who  was  appointed  in  February, 
arrived  with  his  family,  and  in  November  Mr.  Daniel  French,  of  Piqua, 
Ohio,  who  was  sent  out  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Lykins.  On  these  accessions 
to  the  station,  a  church  was  organized.  A  school  was  soon  commenced ; 
the  children  living  at  home,  but  taking  their  dinner  at  the  mission  house. 
The  missionaries  preached  at  stated  times  to  the  Delawares,  who  are  the 
immediate  neighbors  of  the  Shawanoes,  on  the  north,  and  the  blessing  of 
God  was  granted  in  the  conversion  of  several  individuals  among  them.  In 
September,  1833,  the  fourth  convert  from  that  tribe  was  admitted  to  the 


dsicli.  On  that  occasion  five  Indians  united  with  the  missionaries  in  th« 
cdebntion  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

In  October,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meeker,  of  the  Carey  station,  with  Miss  Brown 
ftoDt  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  arrived  at  Shawanoe.  It  was  their  purpose  to 
locate  themselres  among  the  western  Ottawas,  but  as  only  seventy  of  the 
tribe  had  yet  arrived  from  Michigan,  they  remained  at  Shawanoe.  Mr. 
ICeeker  immediately  engaged  in  printing  elementary  books,  in  varioua  In- 
dian languages.  They  were  printed  upon  the  new  system  invented  by  the 
misaionaries,  and  very  great  advantages  were  expected  from  their  dissemina- 
ttMi>     Kev.  Mr.  Evans  was  dismissed  from  the  service  in  the  spring  of  1834. 

In  November  Captain  Blackfeather,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Olta- 
wa  mission  in  Michigan,  expressed  a  strong  interest  in  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion. He  said  he  had  never  lost  the  impression  of  the  first  conversation  wbicn 
ho  had  with  a  missionary  in  18G0 ;  that  he  bad  never  felt  at  rest  since  that 
period.  He  declared  his  determination  to  renounce  all  Indian  ceremonies, 
and  added,  "  I  now  surrender  myself  to  you  to  be  instructed  in  the  truth." 
Fioni  this  time  preaching  was  held  in  his  house  every  Wednesday  evening, 
and  every  other  Sabbath,  and  a  Sabbath  school  was  regularly  taught  there. 
Hi>  example  had  a  visible  effect  to  increase  the  attendance  on  public  worship. 
Atlhehouseofanotherchier,  a  class  of  adults  were  taught  in  reading,  writing 
and  singing,  one  day  in  the  week.  The  support  of  the  school  for  English 
•indies  was  attended  with  several  difficulties,  which,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fancy of  the  mission,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  station  from  its  patrons  and 
friends,  were  for  the  time  insuperable.  The  first  was,  that  the  number  of 
inisaionaries  did  not  allow  of  the  bestowment  of  necessary  attention  upon  the 
Bchool ;  the  second,  the  want  of  clothing  enough  for  decant  covering  of  tha 
children  in  summer,  and  for  warmth  in  winter  ;  the  third,  that  the  expense 
of  giving  them  a  meal  at  noon,  was  found  incompatible  with  the  pecuniary 
Ikeana  of  the  establishment.     Some  of  the  Indians  appreciated  the  advanta- 

SM  to  be  derived  from  the  English  school,  and  regretted  its  discontinuance, 
tit  a  new  impulse  was  g^Ten  to  the  miikda  of  old  and  young  by  the  discOT* 
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ery  that  they  could  learn  to  Tead  much  more  rapidly  in  their  own  language 
than  in  English.  Adults  who  would  never  have  attempted  such  a  task  as 
to  learn  to  read  English,  learned  in  a  few  weeks  to  read  intelligibly  in  Sha#- 
anoe.  Thirty  persons,  one  a  chief  so  old  as  to  wear  spectacles,  acquired  the 
art  in  a  short  time.  A  considerable  number  also  learned  to  write,  and  were 
extremely  fond  of  exercising  their  newly  acquired  skill  in  the  use  of  the  f 
pen.  One  chief  maintained  a  written  correspondence  with  several  of  his  »■ 
countrymen. 

Early  in  1834  Mr.  Lykins  commenced  the  publication  on  the  "  new  sys-  i 
tem,"  of  a  small  periodical,  called  the  "  Shawanoc  Sun."  This  was  the  ^ 
first  newspaper  ever  published  entirely  in  an  Indian  language.  Maiw  of  | 
the  natives  were  extremely  interested  in  it ;  and  evinced  a  feeling  of  en-  t 
hanced  dignity  and  elevation,  because  they^could  read  a  newspaper.  Some  r 
wrote  for  it,  and  in  one  instance  seven  communications  were  made  to  the 
editor,  for  a  single  number. 

In  1835,  the  increased  demand  for  books  obliged  Mr.  Lykins  to  devote 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of  them.  The  amount  of 
printing  for  the  year  up  to  February^  1836,  was  6,660  copies  of  books  is 
six  different  languages  besides  English,  viz.. :  Shawanoe,  Creek,  ChoctaWi 
Otoe,  Putawatomie  and  Wea.  The  most  important  of  these  publications 
were  John's  Gospel,  with  portions  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  several  hymnsi 
in  Creek;  a  book  of  192  pages,  in  an  edition  of  1000  copies.  Nine  chap- 
ters and  a  half  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Shawanoe,  500  copies  :  Puta- 
watomie books,  four  hundred  copies  of  84  pages  :  Choctaw  books,  a  thou- 
sand copies  of  59  pages :  Creek  first  bootjc,  (elementary)  a  thousand ;  and 
for  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  among  the  lowas,  250  copies  of  a  book  of 
selections,  of  32  pages.  All  these  were  printed  on  the  "  new  system,"  which 
is  adapted  for  several  of  the  Indian  languages.  In  the  translation  of  John's  ' 
Gospel  into  Creek,  Mr.  John  Davis  rendered  important  assistance.  He  spent 
four  months  at  Shawanoe  for  this  purpose,  and  Mr.  Lykins  thinks  him  bet- 
ter qualified  for  such  a  work  than  any  other  red  man  he  ever  saw.  The 
Translation  he  believed  to  be  as  correct  as  a  first  translation  into  any  lan- 
guage can  be.  In  the  revisal  of  the  Shawanoe  version  of  Matthew,  Mr.  I 
Lykins  was  assisted  by  Dr.  A.  V.  Chute,  late  of  the  missions  of  theJAmeri-  '' 
can  Board  of  Commissioners.     He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  October. 

In  February,  1836,  Mr.  Lykins  became  sick  with  a  nervous  nfiTection  in 
the  head,  and  withdrew  for  a  limited  period  from  the  mission.     The  cxire  of    - 
its  concerns  devolved,  in  his  absence,  on  Mr.  Meeker,  who  was  also  for  two 
or  three  months  nearly  incapacitated  for  labor  by  sickness. 

In  November,  Mr.  kollin,  missionary  to  the  Creeks,  having  been  obliged 
to  leave  his  station  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  that  tribe,  came  with 
his  family  to  Shawanoe.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  min- 
ister, and  these  he  discharged  with  great  fidelity,  visiting  the  Indians  from 
house  to  house,  conversing  with  each  individual  in  their  families,  and  clos- 
ing his  interviews  with  prayer.  As  the  Sabbath  worship  at  the  station  was 
attended  by  only  a  small  and  variable  number  of  Indians,  he  held  stated 
meetings  in  diflerent  native  houses  in  their  ^ttlements,  and  strove,  by  all 
means,  to  gain  some.  Five  persons  were  received  to  the  communion  of  the 
church  in  the  course  of  the  spring  and  summer.  The  church  consisted  of 
24  members,  13  of  whom  were  Indians.  : 

Mr.  John  G.  Pratt  and  his  wife  were  appointed  in  April,  1837,  to  the    I 
Shawanoe  mission.     They  arrived  the  last  of  May.     The  Ottavras  were 
anxious  to  have  Mr.  Meeker  come  among  them,  as  he  had  originally  de-    ! 
signed,  and  Mr.  Pratt  was  expected  to  take  his  place  in  the  printing  office.    . 
Mr.  Meeker  and  his  wife  went  in  June  to  Ottawa. 
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In  May,  Mr.  Lykins  returned  with  restored  health. 

Between  January  and  June,  Mr.  Meeker  had  printed  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  or  life  of  Christ,  in  Otoe,  500  copies  ;  the  same  for  Iowa  mission 
of  A.  B.  G.  F.  M.,  100  copies  ;  and  the  same  in  Delaware,  800.  Mr.  Pratt 
previous  to  February,  1838,  printed  the  Annual  Register  No.  3,  in  English, 
600  copies;  Harmony,  in  Delaware,  500 ;  Reading  Book,  in  Osage,  500; 
Shnwanoc  Reading  Book,  500;  Ottawa  First  Book,  in  Ottawa,  400;  Book 
of  Hymns,  and  Kauzas  Book  in  Kauzas ;  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mis- 
sion. The  Osage  Reading  Book  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Lykins,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Delaware  who  speaks  Osage.  The  portion  of  Matthew 
^vhich  had  been  printed,  and  the  hymns  appended,  were  read  and  well  un- 
Uerstood  by  the  Shawanoes.  It  was  also  used  by  the  Weas,  Pcorias  and 
Kaskaskias,*though  understood  but  imperfectly. 

Mr.  Rollings  declining  health  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  missionary  em- 
plovments  in  October,  1838. 

Mr.  Lykins  was  absent  several  months  of  the  year,  aiding  the  Putawato- 
mies  in  their  removal  from  Michigan.  The  entire  care  of  the  concerns  of 
tlie  mission  devolved  on  Mr.  Pratt.  He  and  Mrs.  Pratt  were  both  afflicted 
vrith  the  "chills  and  fever"  of  that  country,  and  it  was  a  period  of  discour- 
agement. But,  notwithstanding,  the  interest  of  the  Indians  in  reading  was 
evidently  gaining,  and  this  fact  furnished  ground  for  hone  that  even  if  all 
further  efforts  to  enlighten  them  should  cease,  they  would  not  wholly  lose 
the  bcneGcial  influence  of  what  had  been  done. 

In  the  spring  of  1S39,  Rev.  Francis  Barker  was  appointed  missionary  to 
Sbawanoe,  and  arrived  there  in  May.  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Churchill,  also, 
was  appointed  teacher.  They  were  united  in  marriage  in  October.  Mr. 
and  JVlrs.  Pratt  were  obliged,  on  account  of  the  reduced  state  of  their  health, 
to  return  to  New  En<rland,  though  with  the  hope  of  resuming  their  duties 
at  a  future  period.     They  arrived  in  Boston  in  November. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Shawanoes,  con- 
veying a  strip  of  country  along  their  eastern  boundary,  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Wyaudols  of  Ohio.  This  tract  includes  the  mis- 
sion premises.  The  treaty  providr«  for  the  peaceable  occnpanry  of  the 
station,  and  for  its  tmiis^fcr  to  the  Shawanoe  territory,  should  tuo  lK>ard  de- 
£«ire  its  removal. 

PuTAW\ToMiES. — (Continued  from  page  389.)  The  Putawatomies  in 
Michigan,  were  shut  up  to  a  tract  of  scarcely  ten  miles  square,  which  in- 
cluded the  Carey  mission  premises.  All  motive  to  attempt  improvement  in 
agriculture,  was  checked  by  the  prospect  of  their  ultimate  removal.  Al- 
thousrh  this  removal  was  in  itself  desirable  for  these  remnants  of  the  North 
Western  tribes,  as  holding  out  the  only  means  of  saving  them  from  utter 
extinction,  they  had  suffered  so  much  injustice  as  a  people,  and  endured  in- 
dividually so  "many  wrongs,  that  they  were  too  much  disheartened  to  ex- 
[}cci  future  good,  or  make  the  necessary  etforts  to  secure  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simerwell  continued  to  occupy  the  house  at  Carey,  and  in- 
struct the  school,  assisted  by  Luther  Rice,  one  of  the  young  Indians  who  had 
l)een  educated  at  Hamilton  Institution.  By  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  in  1833, 
they  consented  to  remove  westward,  870,000  being  secured  to  them  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  The  section  oriiiinally  assigned  to  the  Putawato- 
mies, lies  on  the  north  side  ol  Missouri  river,  between  the  Notaway  and  the 
Bover  rivers.  Not  btMUg  pleased  with  it,  because  they  wished  a  location  on 
the  upper  branches  of  i\\v  Osai^fe  river,  and  adjoining  their  old  friends  and 
allies,  the  Ottawas,  900  of  thom  resitled  temporarily  near  Cantonment 
Leavenworth,  among  the  Kickapoos.  Here  Mr.  Simerwell,  who  had  ac- 
companied them,  instructed  them,  and  prepared  a  hymn  book  in  theii;  Ian- 
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guage,  which  was  printed  at  Shawanoe.  Their  pennanent  location  re- 
maining  long  undetermined,  Mr.  Simerwell  connected  himself  with  the 
Shawanoe  station,  and  continued  there  until  Octoher,  1837.  Ahout  1500 
of  the  Putawatomies  having  then  hecome  settled,  according  to  their  wishes, 
south  of  the  Osage  river,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simerwell  removed  there.  They 
found  some  of  the  Indians  who  used  to  he  connected  with  the  Carey  station. 
Mr.  Lykins  writes,  '*  We  hope  now  to  he  ahle  to  collect  into  settlements 
many  of  our  former  pupils,  now  fathers  and  mothers  of  families ;  and  could 
we  have  an  additional  missionary  for  the  station,  we  think  that  the  prospects 
for  lasting  usefulness  are  hetter  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful operations  of  the  mission  in  Michigan." 

The  Report  of  1839  states,  that  "  since  the  commencement  of  the  statiofO 
last  year,  Mr.  Simerwell  has  lahored  hard  to  instruct  on  the  '  new  system,' 
such  Indians  as  were  disposed  to  learn,  going  from  h^ouse  to  house ;  and 
has  succeeded  in  teaching  some  of  them  to  read,  notwithstanding  the  em- 
barrassments resulting  from  their  habits  of  intemperance,  and  the  mortality 
which  prevailed  during  the  sickly  season.  Religious  meetings  were  also 
held  at  his  house,  in  conducting  which  he  was  assisted  by  a  native  brother." 

In  the  autnmn  of  1839,  a  Temperance  Society  was  formed.  Two  Chris- 
tian Indians  were  employed  in  giving  religious  instruction,  and  the  prospect 
was  somewhat  encouraging.  But  the  Catholics  had  established  a  priest  in 
the  tribe,  and  vigorous  methods  were  already  employed  to  proselyte  the  In- 
dians, and  to  alienate  them  from  Protestant  missionaries. 

Delawares.     The  lands  of  the  Delawares  lie  in  the  forks  of  the  Missou- 
ri and  Kauzas  rivers,  and  extend  23  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  former  to    | 
Cantonment  Leavenworth,  and  308  miles,  in  a  strip  of  ten  miles  in  width,   J 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Kauzas.     They  occupy  the  eastern  portion    * 
of  their  territory,  near  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers. 

This  tribe  originally  possessed  the  lands  lying  on  the  four  great  rivers, 
Delaware,  Potomac,  Hudson  and  Susquehanna,  and  were  the  people  who 
welcomed  the  first  European  settlers  to  the  island  of  New  York.  They 
were  a  fierce  and  powerful  tribe,  and  many  specimens  of  their  eloquence  are 
on  record.  Their  descendants  are  a  degenerate  people,  though  intelligent 
and  respectable  compared  with  many  other  tribes.  They  have  the  aids  of 
civilization,  usually  furnished  by  the  United  Slates  to  the  aborigines,  viz. : 
a  saw-mill,  a  grist-mill,  with  a  superintendant  of  each,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  S2,000  worth  of  cattle.  They  have  an  annuity  for  purposes  of 
education,  and  in  1836  a  school  house,  and  the  buildings  requisite  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  teacher,  were  erected.  The  tribe  generally  live  in 
liewn  log  cabins,  tolerably  furnished ;  keep  swine,  horses,  and  oxen ;  make 
use  of  the  plough,  cultivate  some  wheat,  and  raise  a  variety  of  garden  vege- 
tables. They  subsist  chiefly  by  their  own  industry,  although  they  have  not 
wholly  relinquished  hunting. 

The  missionaries  at  Shawanoe,  have  for  several  years  preached  occasion- 
ally to  the  Delawares,  and  several  of  them  became  pious,  and  were  bap- 
tized by  Mr.  Rollin.  In  1834,  application  was  successfully  made  by  them 
for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ira  D.  Blanchard  as  teacher  of  the  Government 
school.  He  entered  immediately  upon  his  duties,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  and  the  supervision  of  the  missionaries  at  Shawanoe.  He 
commenced  his  school  with  forty  four  pupils,  both  adults  and  children,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  soon  learned  to  read  on  the  new  system.  In  1^5 
arrangements  were  made,  with  the  decided  approbation  of  the  chiefs,  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  an  English  school.  The  school  house  and 
dwelling  for  the  teacher  being  completed,  the  school  was  opened  on  the  26th 
of  December  with  fourteen  boys.     In  August,  the  entire  charge  of  the  school 
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"wms  committed  to  Miss  Sylvia  Case,  and  Mr.  Blanchard  devoted  a  large  part 
of  bis  time  to  the  re-translation  of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  first  translated 
by  the  Rev.  David  Zeisberger,  a  Moravian.  It  is  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
compiled  from  the  four  Evangelists,  and  expressed  entirely  in  their  lan- 
guage. 

In  September,  183S,  Mr.  Blanchard  writes,  "  Native  teaching  has  pros- 
pered, far  better  than  in  any  season  before.  More  than  forty  can  now  read 
all  that  is  printed  in  their  language,  and  half  as  many  more  are  learning  at 
this  time.  And  they  do  not  share  the  benefit  of  their  education  alone.  I 
have  often  seen  a  large  company  of  adult  Indians  sit  and  listen  attentively, 
while  some  one  of  their  number  would  read  to  them  from  the  gospel.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  some  old  man  to  say  to  me,  *  How  long  before  you  will 
give  my  son  (or  my  daughter)  some  more  of  Jesus's  word  ?  I  have  heard 
all  we  nave,  and  am  waiting  for  more.'"  An  hundred  Indians  could  sing 
all  the  hymns  contained  in  a  small  book  which  had  been  prepared. 

At  a  later  date  Mr.  Blanchard  says,  "  A  number  of  families  who,  until  a 
few  months  since,  knew  not  even  a  letter,  now  read  regularly  from  the  Har- 
mony, and  sing  in  their  own  language  at  their  morning  and  evening  wor- 
ship. Public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  is  regularly  held  in  the  school-house, 
ana  attended  by  from  ten  to  one  hundred  natives." 

In  1838,  270  Delawares  came  from  Canada  under  the  care  of  a  Moravian 
missionary.  They  were  generally  able  to  read,  and  manifested  great  inter- 
est in  the  Harmony  and  hymns.  Three  natives  were  baptized  this  year, 
and  the  attention  of  the  Indians  to  all  religious  exercises,  promised  an  am- 
ple reward  to  a  missionary  who  could  devote  himself  to  their  spiritual  con- 
cerns. 

In  March,  1839,  the  Harmony  was  completed,  and  forms  a  volume  of  225 

Eges.  Besides  this,  there  have  been  printed  in  Delaware,  the  First  Reading 
)ok,  of  twenty-four  pages,  a  Bible  Summary,  of  forty-eight  pages,  and  a 
book  of  forty-four  hymns.  The  following  summer  was  a  period  of  much 
affliction  in  the  tribe.  Mr.  Blcyj^chard's  family  were  severely  sick,  and  a 
prevailing  fever  swept  off  numbers  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  Blanchard  closed 
the  school  temporarily,  and  devoted  himself  to  visiting  and  administering  to 
the  relief  of  the  sick. 

Ottawas.  The  territory  of  the  Ottawas  is  about  seven  miles  square ; 
lies  south  of  the  Shawanoes,  and  adjoining  them,  beginning  thirty  miles 
west  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  It  is  rich,  well  watered  and  timbered,  and 
is  considered  healthy.     The  present  number  of  inhabitants  is  800. 

Mr.  Meeker  removed  his  family  to  Ottawa,  about  forty  miles  south  of 
Shawanoe,  in  June,  1837.  The  tribe  having  been  acquainted  with  him  at 
Thomas,  in  Michigan,  were  in  some  dejrroe  interested  in  him,  and  had  urged 
hts  coming  to  reside  among  them.  They  gave  him  a  kind  welcome,  yet 
without  any  just  estimation  of  his  motives  in  coming.  They  were  unwillmg 
to  attend  public  worship,  and  preferred  to  be  called  drunkards,  thieves,  or 
even  murderers,  rather  than  *•  praying  men."  But  in  October  they  began 
to  attend  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  and  from  thai  time  several  were  almost 
always  present. 

Early  in  February  following,  Mr.  Meeker  went  to  Shawanoe,  and  printed 
400  copies  of  the  Ottawa  First  Book,  of  24  pages,  and  returned  on  the  17th 
with  a  part  of  them.  Fourteen  men,  two  women,  and  ten  children,  imme- 
diately commenced  learning  to  read.  The  interest  of  the  Indians  in  the 
worship  of  the  Sabbath  visiblv  increased;  about  ten  adults  were  rejjular  at- 
tendants,  and  there  were  often  more  than  twenty  present.  A  weekly  pray- 
er-meeting was  also  held  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  Indians  for  three  months. 
In  March,  a  young  man,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  gave  evidence  oCcqii'^^x- 
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sion.     His  name  is  Mong-gwesh,  (Mink,)  a  fall  Ottawa,  eldest  son  of  a 
principal  chief.     He  was  educated  at  the  Maumee  mission,  a  station  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners,  where  he  learned  to  read,  write  and  cy- 
pher, and  received  the  name  of  David  Green.     When  he  came  to  Ottawa, 
m  October,  1837,  he  was  very  dissipated,  and  extremely  poor  in  conse- 
quence.    Two  or  three  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  began  to  attend  meetings, 
immediately  left  off  drinking  whiskey,  and  refused  to  attend  the  Indian  fes^ 
tivals  and  other  "  gatherings."     In  May,  1839,  he  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Rol- 
lin,  then  of  the  Shawanoe  station.     The  account  given  of  him  in  Hr. 
Meeker's  last  communication,  dated  June,  1839,  affords  additional  and  satis^ 
factory  evidence  of  the  reality  of  his  conversion.     "  Though  pen^ecuted  by 
all  his  relations,  he  openly  declares  his  disbelief  in  all  the  religious  forms 
and  doctrines  of  the  Indians,  and  seems  to  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ     He 
says  that  the  wretched  and  lost  condition  of  the  Indians  ^ives  him  more  so^ 
TOW  of  heart  than  any  thing  else,  and  that  he  earnestly  desires  to  explain  to 
them  often,  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  to  exhort  them  to  repentance  and 
faith.     He  sometimes  goes,  without  my  knowledge,  to  the  Indian  houses, 
asks  permission  to  call  in  the  Indians,  goes  out,  collects  them  together,  reads 
a  portion  of  Scripture  in  Indian,  explains,  exhorts,  sings  and  prays,  invites 
them  to  object  where  they  can,  and  asks  them  to  say  where  there  is  any 
good  in  the  Indian  religion ;  and  if  any  one  introduces  a  subject  in  favor  of 
their  religion,  he  is  fully  prepared  to  answer,  having  himself  been  a  member 
of  their  great  "  medicine  dance"  for  eight  years.     His  character  is  unim- 
peachable, and  he  commands  the  respect  of  all.     He  is  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  and  has  a  wife  to  whom  he  was  regularly  married  about  a  year  aeo. 
He  has  built  for  himself  a  good  log  house.     Every  thing  in  and  about  his 
house  appears  neat.     He  cultivates  about  four  acres  of  land." 

During  the  first  winter  of  Mr.  Meeker's  residence  among  the  Ottawas,  lie 
visited  several  families,  almost  daily,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  to 
read  in  their  own  language.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  chiefs  and  principal 
men,  he  put  up  a  log  school-house  in  the  following  summer,  and  in  July 
commenced  an  English  school,  which  is^et  continued.  It  is  attended  by 
about  twenty-four  pupils,  who  are  principally  boarded  and  clothed  by  their 
parents.  But  many  of  the  Indians  still  have  the  idea  which  has  invariably, 
for  a  while,  impeded  the  success  of  schools  in  every  tribe,  that  they  confer  a 
favor  in  allot^'ing  their  children  to  be  taught,  and  consequently  will  not  send 
them  unless  they  can  be  boarded  and  clothed  gratuitously. 

At  the  last  dates,  the  Catholics  were  commencing  their  operations  among 
the  Ottawas,  and  witli  the  assistance  of  a  few  French  Indians  had  induced 
six  to  join  them.  A  priest  was  to  be  located  in  the  neighborhood  in  a  few 
weeks.  In  May,  an  old  Ottawa  woman  with  her  son  and  his  wife,  re- 
nounced their  intemperate  habits,  and  became  constant  attendants  at  meet- 
ing. All  of  them  seemed  to  be  earnestly  seeking  the  salvation  of  their 
souls.  But  the  priest  from  the  Putawatomie  tribe  heard  of  them,  and  sent 
for  them,  and  then  refused  to  let  them  go  until  they  had  joined  the  Catho- 
lics. He  then  forbade  their  ever  listening  to  Mr.  Meeker,  under  penalty  of 
having  God  for  their  enemy,  and  suffering  trouble  and  affliction  through  this 
life,  and  eternal  damnation  forever.  Mr.  Meeker  baptized  one  Ottawa  wo- 
man, and  a  son  of  Mr.  Simerwell,  of  the  Putawatomie  mission,  in  May. 
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Creeks.  (Continued  from  p.  395.)  The  next  notice  we  have  of  the 
Creeks  is  in  1832,  after  the  removal  of  a  large  proportion  of  them  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  The  Report  of  the  Board  for  that  year,  states  that  Mr. 
John  Davis,  who  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Compere,  and 
had  been  appointed  missionary  to  the  Creeks  in  1830,  was  devoting  himself 
to  the  religious  interests  of  his  tribe.  The  situation  of  the  Creeks  in  their 
new  homes,  in  the  Indian  territory,  was  more  favorable  to  their  improve- 
ment, than  when  they  were  within  reach  of  all  those  deleterious  influences 
which  pour  in  upon  the  natives,  in  the  vicinity  of  unchristianized  whites.  Yet 
even  here  the  whiskey  trader,  and  the  maligner  of  religion,  found  his  way. 
The  opposition  of  the  chiefs,  though  lessened,  was  not  extinsfuished. 

Mr.  Davis  was  for  three  years  their  only  religious  teacher.  Not  being 
ordained,  he  made  no  attempts  to  gather  a  cnurch ;  but  held  meetings  regu- 
larly at  four  different  places,  taught  school  three  days  in^the  week,  and  vis- 
ited ahd  conversed  with  the  Indians  at  their  homes.  He  engaged  in  his 
work  with  great  zeal  and  discretion,  and  "  the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly." 

In  May  of  this  year,  Mr.  David  Lewis  was  ordained  in  New  York,  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Creeks.  On  his  arrival,  he  and  Mr.  Davis  adopted  a  plan 
for  united  operation.  On  the  9th  of  September  a  church  was  formed,  under 
the  name  of  the  Muscogee  Baptist  Church,  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis, 
Mr.  Davis,  and  Quash,  Bob,  and  Ned,  negro  slaves  whom  Mr.  Compere 
had  baptized  in  Alabama.  It  was  an  occasion  of  much  interest.  Many 
cheeks,  red  and  black,  were  wet  with  tears.  On  the  following  Saturday 
evening,  two  Creeks  and  two  Africans  were  examined  for  admission  to  the 
church.  On  Sabbath,  16ih,  the  rite  of  baptism  was  administered  in  pres- 
ence of  a  large  and  orderly  assembly;  after  which  the  Lord's  supper  was 
celebrated  in  a  grove,  half  a  mile  distant.  Thirty-eight  were  admitted  to 
the  church  in  October,  and  subsequently  seventeen,  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  Among  the  number  was  a  daughter  of  the  great  warrior,  Gen.  M'- 
Intosh.  The  Sabbath  school  contained  seventy-four  pupils,  and  the  congre- 
gation on  the  Sabbath  usually  numbered  300.  It  was  proposed  to  build  a 
meeting-house,  and  some  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  nation  request- 
ed the  promise  of  a  seat  in  the  gallery.  This  house  and  a  school-house, 
and  other  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  mission,  were  erected  in  1833,  and  the 
station  called  Ebenezer.  The  site  was  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  Indian  pop- 
ulation, three  miles  north  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  fifteen  west  of  Canton- 
ment Gibson. 

In  the  summer  of  1S33,  the  mission  family  were  all  severely  "sick,  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  died.     In  consequence  of  this  series  of  afflictions,  the  schooU 
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which  had  contained  thirty  pupils,  was  discontinued.  Several  persons 
were  added  to  the  church,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  Davis,  wife  of  the  assist- 
ant missionary.  In  the  spring  of  1834,  Mr.  Lewis,  for  misconduct  in  the 
mission,  was  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  Board. 

In  September,  Mr.  David  B.  Rollin  was  ordained,  at  Cincinnati,  a  mis* 
sionary  to  the  Creeks,  and  with  his  family  and  two  assistants,  Miss  Mary 
Bice  and  Miss  Mary  Ann  Colburn,  removed  to  the  Indian  territory.  They 
arrived  at  the  Creek  station  on  the  22d  of  December.  The  aspect  of  every 
thing  connected  with  it  was  desolate.  The  school  had  been  broken  up;  the 
church  was  in  a  low  state,  and  some  had  fallen  into  gross  sin.  Judicious 
measures  were  taken  to  restore  order,  and  resume  the  various  operations  of 
the  mission,  and  they  were  attended  with  a  good  degree  of  success ;  but  the 
routine  of  duties  was  greatly  embarrassed  for  many  months  by  the  prolonged, 
and,  in  some  instances,  repeated  sickness  of  the  members  of  the  fiimily. 
The  process  of  acclimation  was  to  them  unusually  severe.  In  a  letter  dated 
January  4,  1836,  Mr.  Rollin  writes,  "  Public  worship  has  been  regularly 
maintamed  every  Lord's  day  but  one.  Our  assemblies,  during  the  spring 
and  the  former  part  of  summer,  were  large  and  deeply  interesting.  Since 
the  sickly  season  has  commenced,  the  number  of  attendants  has  decreased; 
but  good  order  and  solemnity  are  yet  manifest.  Since  October  18,  four  In- 
dians and  three  Africans  have  witnessed  a  good  profession  before  many 
witnesses,  having  been  *  planted  in  the  likeness  of  Christ's  death.'  Besides 
the  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  our  brethren  have  held  conference  and  praye^ 
meetings  in  the  different  neighborhoods  where  they  reside."  The  number 
of  church  members  at  this  period  was  82,  including  the  mission  family ;  six 
whites,  twenty-two  Indians,  and  fifty-four  blacks,  besides  some  who  had  re' 
moved  out  of  the  nation.  Nine  were  excluded  from  the  church  in  the  year 
1835.  The  temperance  pledge  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Rollin,  and  all  the 
professors  of  religion  signed  it.  The  health  of  Miss  Rice  was  so  unfavoia* 
oly  affected  by  the  climate,  that  she  removed,  by  the  direction  of  the  Board, 
to  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie.  Amidst  all  their  trials  and  discouragements,  the 
missionaries  rejoiced  in  their  work,  and  were  abundantly  sustained  in  it  by 
the  consolations  of  religion. 

In  February,  four  Africans,  who  had  come  with  the  last  emigration, 
brought  letters  of  recommendation  from  a  Baptist  church  in  Russell  county, 
Alabama,  and  were  received  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Muscogee  church. 

In  March,  Mrs.  Rollin  re-commenced  the  school  with  ten  pupils.  During 
this  month  there  were  several  additions  to  the  church.  Some  of  the  In- 
dians had  become  much  interested  in  learning  to  read  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, according  to  the  "  new  system,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Davis.  They 
feamed  also  to  sing  hymns,  which  he  had  prepared  for  their  use ;  and  many, 
who  a  few  months  before  could  not  read  a  syllable,  stood  up  in  meeting,  and 
with  great  satisfaction  sung  from  their  hymn  books.  Mr.  Rollin  had  re- 
peatedly expressed  his  opinion  that  no  permanent  good  could  be  effected 
without  the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  books  into  their  language. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lykins  of  the  Shawanoe  station,  Mr.  Davis  went 
there  and  spent  several  months,  assisting  in  the  revision  and  printing  of  the 
Gospel  of  John,  and  other  books,  for  the  use  of  the  Creeks. 

By  the  direction  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Davis,  now  an  ordained  minister,  re- 
moved to  the  North  Fork  of  Canadian  river,  thirty-two  miles  from  Ebene- 
zer.  He  continued  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  he  fulfilled  alone 
before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lewis ;  and  his  services  were  well  received  bv  his 
tribe.  ^ 

In  August,  the  Indians  held  their  harvest  feast,  or  green  corn  dance, 
which  Mr.  Rollin  describes  in  his  journal ;   "  The  feast  they  observed  as  a 
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in  of  rejoicing  that  they  live  to  eat  new  corn  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth. 
fae  who  believe  and  practise  the  tradition  strictly,  will  not  eat  new  com, 
ny  other  fruit  of  the  ground,  till  this  feast  and  other  ceremonies  are  at- 
led.  They  formerly  have  been  very  strict,  compelling  all  belonging  to 
nation  to  bring  a  portion  of  their  eatables  to  the  square  or  council  ground, 
there  cook  and  eat.  After  feasting  one  day,  they  dance  at  night ;  one 
he  men  taking  the  lead,  singing,  shufRing  with  his  feet,  and  moving 
ind  in  a  circle.  Others  follow  in  single  file,  men  and  women  indiscrim- 
jely.  After  this,  the  men  scat  themselves,  and  fast  four  days,  occasion- 
'  orinking  their  '  black  drink,'  which  operates  as  an  emetic ;  after  this 
f  are  invincible,  in  their  own  estimation,  and  are  prepared  for  war." 
a  September,  2,300  Indians  arrived  from  the  old  nation.  Chiefs  and 
liors,  old  and  young,  were  chained  in  couples  until  they  reached  the 
tt  side  of  the  Mississippi.  This  was  done  by  hostile  Indians,  aided  by 
Ites.  The  Mlntosh  family,  who  have  the  controlling  influence  in  the 
itern  Creek  nation,  viewed  the  arrival  of  these  new  emigrants  with  dis- 
isure,  and  declared  they  had  no  right  there.  Ne-ar-mar-hlar,  the  chief 
the  new  emigrants,  said,  **  it  belonged  to  him  to  be  chief,  and  he  tvould 
;hief."  To  which  Nolly  M'lntosh  replied,  "You  shall  not  be  chief;  I 
1  take  the  sword  first."  The  jealousy  of  the  western  Creeks  was  aug- 
ited  by  the  news  that  Upolklcholar,  who  was  accessory  to  the  murder  of 
1.  Mlntosh,  was  soon  coming  over  with  a  band  of  8,000.  The  sons  of 
ntosh  vowed  his  immediate  death.  These  disturbances  rendered  it  al- 
it  impracticable  to  preserve  the  mission  from  extinction.  In  a  council, 
i  in  presence  of  Gen.  Arbuckle,  the  Indians  brought  specific  charges 
inst  every  individual  employed  in  the  mission,  and  requested  him  to  ro- 
ve them  all.  In  consequence,  Capt.  Armstrong  addressed  a  letter  to  all 
isionaries  in  the  Creek  nation,  stating  that  certain  (groundless)  charges 
I  been  alleged  against  them,  and  that  their  stay  in  the  nation  was 
yt  safe."  It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  the  Indians  were  instigated 
his  step,  and  that  it  was  with  reluctance  that  they  signed  the  memorial. 
is  was  demonstrated  by  their  assembling,  about  the  last  of  September,  at 
station,  and  in  open  council, — most  of  the  chiefs  being  present, — ^fully 
(nerating  the  missionaries  from  all  charges  alleged  against  them. 
>n  the  25ih  of  September  Mr.  Rollin  preached  his  farewell  discourse  to  his 
irch  and  congregation.  The  assembly  were  melted,  and  Mr.  Rollin  was 
rcome  with  sorrow  at  leaving  his  little  flock,  a  prey  to  wolves  in  that 
vUng  wilderness.  From  January,  1830,  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving 
m,  he  had  baptized  eight,  received  six  by  letter,  excluded  two ;  and  two 
1  died  in  the  faith. 

The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Kellam,  of  Irasburgh,  Vermont,  was  appointed  to 
%  station  in  1836.  So  agitated  was  the  state  of  the  Creeks  at  the  time 
reached  the  western  territory,  that  he  took  up  his  residence  temporarily 
the  Choctaw  mission,  where  he  taught  the  school  several  months.  Mr. 
vis  was,  therefore,  requested  to  return  to  Ebenezer,  and  occupy  the  mis- 
n  premises.  But  before  he  had  time  to  remove,  the  Creek  chiefs  met 
re  to  receive  their  annuities,  and  some  violence  was  committed  on  the 
iperty. 

Unwilling  to  forsake  the  Creeks,  Mr.  Rollin  returned  in  October,  1837, 
>ing  to  find  the  way  open  for  his  re-establishment  among  them.  The 
incil  met,  and  after  deliberating  on  the  subject,  voted  that  it  was  inexpe- 
nt  for  him  to  return,  though  they  "  had  nothing  against  him."  While 
ire,  he  held  several  meetings  with  the  church.  He  gives  the  following 
»unt  of  them.  "  Some  have  wandered  from  the  narrow  way — suspended 
>«H)thers  were  retained,  being  apparently  humbled,  confessing  and  desir- 
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ing  to  forsake  their  sins.  Others,  like  good  soldiers  of  the  cross,  have  stood 
firm  during  their  fiery  trial — the  flood  of  whiskey  which  is  inundating  the 
land,  they  have  not  tasted,  notwithstanding  every  eflbrt  has  been  made  to 
draw  them  into  the  whirlpool  of  intemperance." 

Mr.  Rollin,  on  leaving  the  Creek  country,  repaired  to  Shawanoe,  (sec 
page  396,)  where  he  continued  his  faithful  labors  until  the  failure  of  his 
health  in  1839.  Having  then  obtained  permission  of  the  Board,  he  left 
Shawanoe  in  the  spring,  and  though  extremely  feeble,  and  evidently  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  was  enabled  to  reach  Commerce,  in  Michigan,  early  in 
May.  He  died  on  the  12th.  He  had  been  in  the  missionary  service  of  the 
Board  about  hve  years,  and  was  previously  six  years  at  Tonawanda,  in  New 
York.  He  is  still  remembered  with  aflfection  by  the  Indians,  to  many  of 
whom  he  was  a  minister  of  salvation.  His  missionary  associates  testify  that 
he  "  lived,  as  well  as  professed,  religion," — and  that  he  was  a  cheerful,  hope- 
ful laborer,  ever  ready  to  encourage  the  faint-hearted,  and  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  the  weak ;  that  he  made  his  plans  of  doing  good  subjects  of  much 
reflection  and  prayer,  and  when  they  were  matured,  prosecuted  them  with 
a  zeal  and  fearlessness  which  is  inspired  only  by  a  consciousness  of  being 
in  the  path  of  duty. 

Mr.  JKellam  having  received  an  appointment  as  government  teacher,  in 
which  capacity  it  was  thought  most  prudent  for  him  to  commence  his  labors 
among  the  Creeks,  came  to  Ebenezer  in  October.  He  established  meetings 
as  they  were  formerly  held,  and  in  January,  1838,  received  three  individuals 
to  the  church  by  letter,  and  three  persons  as  candidates  for  baptism.  The 
number  of  church  members  at  this  date  was  ninety-six,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  school  thirty.  In  February,  Mrs.  Kellam  was  removed  by 
death.  Her  sickness  commenced  soon  after  her  arrival  at  the  station,  but 
she  was  graciously  sustained  through  the  many  wearisome  days  and  nights 
of  its  continuance,  by  the  presence  of  God,  who,  she  said,  "had  communi- 
cated to  her  soul  unspeakable  blessings." 

At  Canadian  river  station,  Mr.  Davis  was  assisted  by  Sehehche,  a  Chris- 
tian native.  Mrs.  Davis  died  in  September,  1837.  She  was  an  exemplary 
Christian,  and  her  death  full  of  peace. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Kellam  was  absent  several  months,  and  on  his  return  was 
delayed  by  the  lowness  of  the  rivers,  so  that  he  did  not  arrive  in  the  Creek 
country  until  December.  He  was  accompanied  as  far  as  Little  Rock,  by 
Rev.  James  O.  Mason  and  his  wife,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Boynion,  all  of 
whom  had  been  designated  for  the  Creek  mission.  As  it  was  uncertain 
hew  they  would  be  received,  Mr.  Mason  with  his  family  stopped  at  Little 
Rock,  where  he  opened  a  school  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  defraying  his 
expenses,  and  being  usefully  employed  while  in  suspense  respecting  his  lo- 
cation. He  soon  obtained  between  thirty  and  forty  pupils,  and  was  invited 
by  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  establish  himself  there  as  an  instruct- 
or. He  found  at  Little  Rock  a  small  church  and  congregation,  to  which  he 
generally  preached  on  the  Sabbath.  Several  individuals  were  received  to 
the  church  previous  to  April  30.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Davis  to  the  Home 
Secretary  gives  the  most  definite  account  which  has  been  received,  of  the 
state  of  things  at  the  Creek  mission  at  this  period. 

"I  received  at  last  your  letter,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  which  had  long 
been  looked  for ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kellam, 
stating  that  the  mission  premises  were  occupied  by  other  persons,  and  he  and 
his  family  were  in  a  bad  situation.  By  the  same  letter  I  was  requested  to 
attend  the  council,  which  was  to  be  held  on  the  15th  day  of  January.  My 
friends  and  I  went  to  the  council,  with  the  determination  of  urging  our 
agent  to  give  us  a  school  at  this  North  Fork.     And  there  we  laid  the  sub- 
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ject  before  the  agent,  and  he  promised  to  give  us  a  schoo].  Since  then,  Mr. 
Kellam  and  his  wife  have  moved,  and  are  placed  within  half  a  mile  from 
my  place.  But  the  school  will  not  be  put  into  operation  until  the  school- 
house  is  built.  Prejudice  against  preaching  exists  among  the  people;  but  I 
believe  preaching  will  be  attended  by  the  people,  after  a  while,  if  regular 
schools  are  established  in  the  settlements  where  the  people  desire  to  have 
schools,  and  if  preaching  is  commenced  among  the  Indians  in  each  station 
where  the  people  have  not  so  much  prejudice  against  preaching.  However, 
the  people  say  nothing  against  my  preaching  any  where ;  but  I  suppose  it 
is  because  I  am  one  of  the  natives.  It  appears  the  anxiety  of  the  people  for 
schools  is  increasing.  Two  school  teachers  are  now  called  for,  besides 
three  government  teachers,  who  are  already  appointed.  One  of  those 
teachers  is  likely  to  be  a  government  teacher,  and  be  placed  on  Canadian 
river;  and  the  other,  we  hope  and  pray,  will  be  Mr.  Mason,  the  missionary; 
for  he  is  invited  by  the  natives  to  come  into  the  nation  and  teach.  His  place 
will  be  about  twelve  miles  above  the  old  missionary  station  on  the  Arkan- 
sas ;  and  in  that  settlement  the  people  proposed  to  build  a  school-house  and 
dwelling-house  for  Mr.  Mason,  if  he  would  come. 

**  Since  August  last  the  small-pox  has  been  raging  through  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  there  have  been  a  great  many  deaths ;  but,  though  other,  sickness 
has  visited  my  family,  yet,  by  the  kind  providence  of  God,  I  and  my  chil- 
dren have  been  safe  from  that  dreadful  disease.  Yet  how  long  we  shall  re- 
main safe,  I  cannot  tell,  for  the  disease  is  not  yet  extinct.  My  niece,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  with  my  children,  and  taking  care  of  them,  took  a 
Tiolent  sickness,  and  died  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  in  December  last,  and 
I  am  now  almost  in  the  same  situation  as  I  was  in  twelve  months  ago,  hav- 
ing no  one  whom  I  can  trust,  to  take  care  of  my  children  and  house,  when 
I  should  be  absent  from  home.  An  old  crippled  white  man,  whom  I  had 
once  mentioned  in  one  of  my  letters,  has  been  sick,  and  has  been  under  my 
immediate  care  for  live  months ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  be  confined  at  home  for  a  long  time,  and  I  have  preached  but 
seldom.  Since,  some  of  my  family  have  been  afflicted,  and  some  have  died. 
And  because  of  my  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  superstitious  and  benighted 
men  of  my  nation,  and  having  been  often  reproached  by  notional  and  self- 
confident  brethren,  I  have  almost,  some  days,  sunk  into  oppressed  feelings. 
Yet  the  Lord  has  been  good  to  me,  and  by  his  own  strength,  through  these 
afflictions,  he  has  upheld  me  from  falling  into  destruction.  And  he  has 
mercifully  preserved  me  from  my  enemies,  when  they  were  ready  to  put 
me  down  under  their  feet,  to  silence  me.  And  I  hope  the  Lord  will  bring 
his  people  under  his  government  at  his  own  appointed  time.  If  you  get 
this  letter,  pray  for  us.     We  need  much  the  prayers  of  our  brethren. 

**  I  remain  your  unworthy  brother  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Board  having  directed  Mr.  Mason  to  see  that  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  relative  to  the  restoration  of  the  buildings  at  Ebenezer,  was 
carried  into  effect,  he  commenced  in  May  his  journey  to  that  station,  by  way 
of  Fort  Smith.  There  he  was  informed  of  the  illness  of  Miss  Boynton  at 
Dwight,  a  station  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners,  where  she  had 
been  taken  sick  in  January.  He  immediately  proceeded  thither,  and  thence 
to  Ebenezer,  where  Mr.  Kellam  had  built  a  dwelling-house,  and  was  nearly 
ready  to  erect  a  school-house.  Capt.  Armstrong  and  Col.  Logan  were  ab- 
sent, and  as  the  object  of  his  journey  could  not  be  accomplished  until  their 
return,  Mr.  Mason  left  the  business  in  charge  of  Mr.  Kellam,  and,  returning 
to  Dwight,  brought  Miss  Boynton  to  Little  Rock.  She  so  far  recovered  as 
to  return  to  her  friends,  being  released  from  the  service  of  the  Board. 

October  12,  Mr.  Mason  went  again  to  Ebenezer.    On  his  arrival,  he 
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found  thai  Mr.  Kellam,  who  had  resided  for  a  short  period  at  Canadian  riv- 
er station,  whence  he  returned  in  July,  had  been  deprived  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  government  teacher,  and  that  the  chiefis  had  passed  an  order  forbid- 
ding any  preaching  in  the  nation.  The  school  contained  but  twelve  or  four- 
teen pupils,  and  these  attended  with  little  regularity.  Mr.  Kellam  and  his 
family,  in  addition  to  those  troubles,  were  suffering  from  "chills  and  fever." 
In  these  afflicting  circumstances,  the  sympathy  and  kindness  of  the  members 
of  the  church  was  very  consoling.  Some  of  the  negro  slaves  were  most 
prompt  to  afford  relief,  bringing  provisions  from  their  own  little  stock,  and 
in  other  ways  testifying  their  affection. 

In  November,  Mr.  Mason  was  summoned  before  a  council  of  the  nation, 
and  with  difficulty  obtained  pe^mi^?sion  from  Nolly  Mlntosh  to  remain. 
The  chief  said  he  had  driven  away  all  the  missionaries,  and  could  not  now 
give  him  leave  to  stay.  He,  however,  at  length  relented  so  far  as  to  allow 
him  to  remain  until  his  family  were  recovered  from  sickness. 

In  January,  1840,  the  enmity  of  a  portion  of  the  Creeks,  excited  by  influ- 
ences before  mentioned,  resulted  in  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Mr.  Mason. 
While  walking  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  his  house,  he  was 
approached  by  three  or  four  Indians,  one  of  whom  discharged  a  gun  at  him. 
The  ball  passed  through  his  clothes,  within  two  inches  of  his  heart.  Anoth- 
er Indian  rushed  toward  him  with  a  bowie  knife.  He  escaped  them,  and 
immediately  made  the  affair  known  to  the  agent,  and  through  him  to  the 
chiefs,  who  denied  all  previous  knowledge  of  it.  Having  no  security  for 
himself  or  his  family  for  a  single  hour,  Mr.  Mason  made  arrangements  for 
an  immediate  removal  from  the  nation,  and  will  probably  soon  be  assigned 
to  another  tribe. 

Mr.  Davis  is  now  government  teacher  at  the  North  Fork  station. 

Choctaws.  The  number  of  Choctaws  at  the  commencement  of  the  emi- 
gration was  15,000.  Their  territory  lies  on  the  south-west  of  Arkansas,  and 
is  divided  into  three  districts,  the  Arkansas  on  the  north,  the  Poshemateha 
on  the  south-east,  and  the  Red  river  on  the  south-west.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  Choctaws  from  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  they  divided  into  two  par- 
ties ;  those  who  were  favorable  to  Christianity  collecting  chiefly  in  Poshe- 
mateha district,  others  taking  possession  of  the  Red  river  and  Arkansas 
districts.  The  treaty  of  September,  1830,  provides,  that  for  twenty  years, 
40  Choctaw  youth  shall  be  schooled  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  By  the  provisions  of  the  same  treaty,  $2,500  is  to  be 
appropriated  annually  for  twenty  years,  to  the  support  of  three  teachers,  be- 
sides which,  an  unexpended  balance  of  former  annuities,  amounting  to 
$25,000,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  schools  at  twelve  diflerent  places, 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  school-house  from  this  fund. 

In  1832,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  mis- 
sionary of  the  Board  to  the  western  Indians.  He  located  himself  with  the 
Choctaws,  at  the  agency  on  Arkansas  river,  and  opened  a  school,  which  was 
for  a  time  in  a  prosperous  state ;  but  which  was  relinquished  in  August,  1833, 
on  account  of  prevailing  sickness  among  the  Indians.  He  then  devoted 
himself  entirely  \p  visiting  tlie  sick,  and  communicating  religious  instruc- 
tion from  house  to  house.  Early  in  October,  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Samp- 
son Bunk,  a  native  preacher.  Air.  Wilson  withdrew  from  the  service  in 
1835.  Early  in  this  year,  Rev.  Joseph  Smedley  and  his  wife  entered  the 
service  of  the  Board  as  missionaries  to  the  Choctaws.  They  took  up  their 
residence  at  Pleasant  Bluff  Sprinjr,  on  Canadian  river,  30  miles  west  of  the 
agency.  Rev.  Eber  Tucker  and  Dr.  Alanson  Allen  arrived  in  June.  Mr. 
Tucker  taught  a  school  at  Bethlehem,  25  miles  south-east  of  the  Choctaw 
agency,  and  Dr.  Alien  another  at  Cavernhole,  eight  miles  north-west  of  the 
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elgency.  They  were  all  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  bat  chiefly  8U8« 
tained  by  the  government  appropriations*  They  were  afflicted  with  sevete 
sickness,  and  Mrs.  Smedley  died  in  July.  After  their  recovery,  they  re- 
sumed their  schools,  and  besides  the  duties  of  teacher.  Dr.  Allen  discharged 
those  of  a  physician,  and  Mr.  Tucker  preached  statedly  at  two  white  settle- 
ments, fifteen  miles  distant  in  opposite  directions. 

Previous  to  this  period,  Mr.  Ramsay  D.  Potts  and  his  wife  had  come 
into  the  Red  river  district  as  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  government. 
Mrs.  Potts  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Carey  station,  and  they  wefe 
recommended  to  the  government  agent  by  the  Board,  but  theif  relation  to  it 
tvas  merely  advisory.  The  station  occupied  by  them  is  Providence,  silt 
miles  north  of  the  river,  and  twelve  west  of  Fort  Towson.  Mr.  Potts  held 
feligiou3  worship  with  the  Choctaws  three  Sabbaths  in  eiich  month,  and  on 
the  fourth  at  Fort  Towson.  The  congregation  often  numbered  76,  and  some- 
times 150.  He  taught  a  school,  which  was  attended  with  a  good  degree  of 
regularity  by  about  30  pupils  :  Those  stronff  counteracting  influences  of  In- 
dian improvement,  the  apathy  of  parents  anathe  intemperance  of  both  whites 
and  Indians,  were  felt  there  as  elsewhere  among  the  native  tribes. 

In  November,  1835,  Mr.  Tucker  called  a  council  of  Indians,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  their  feelings  with  reference  to  his  plans  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  children.  They  expressed  a  strong  regard  for  him,  and  per- 
fect satisfaction  with  his  school,  and  some  promised  to  place  their  children 
unconditionally  under  his  care  on  the  opening  of  the  coming  yeaf.  In  Jan* 
liary,  1836,  the  school  NVas  opened  with  eight  pupils. 

During  this  winter,  Mr.  Smedley's  connection  with  the  Board  was  dis- 
solved, and  Mr.  Kellara,  who  had  not  yet  obtained  permission  td  enter  the 
Creek  territory  as  a  missionary,  took  his  place  iri  the  care  of  his  school. 
Mr.  Tucker  retired  from  the  service  the  same  year. 

In  October,  1837,  Mr.  Potts  was  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
the  same  month  a  church  was  formed  at  Providence,  of  four  members. 
Four  individuals  were  soon  afterward  added  by  baptisnl,  one  a  Choctaw 
woman.     At  Fort  Towson  there  were  several  instances  of  Conversion. 

In  November,  Miss  Lucy  H.  Taylor  joined  the  station  at  Providence  and 
opened  a  school  for  native  females,  it  was  well  attended,  and  the  pupils 
made  good  progress  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  sewing. 
Miss  Taylor  remained  but  one  year  at  the  station,  and  withdrew  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Board.  The  school  was  continued  with  success  under  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Potts,  and  a  Sabbath  school  of  18  pupils  was  also  taught  by  her. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  for  1839  states  that  Mr<  Potts  was  aided  in  his 
numerous  duties  by  Rev.  Charles  G.  Hatch,  a  government  teacher  at  Ben- 
nett, eight  miles  West  of  Providence.  They  entered  into  a  systematic  ar- 
rangement for  preaching  statedly  at  various  places,  for  instructing  the  na- 
tives at  their  dwellings,  and  for  visitini^"  the  sick.  They  are  furnished  by 
the  Board  with  a  native  interpreter,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  piety. 

Dr.  Allen  dismissed  his  school  in  July,  on  account  of  the  fatal  prevalence 
of  the  small  pox,  and  the  consequent  pressing  demand  for  medical  attend- 
ance. Notwithstanding  the  continual  emigration  from  the  east,  the  actual 
number  of  inhabitants  is  annually  diminished  by  fatal  diseases. 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  a  white  man,  formerly  a  soldier  at  Fort  Towson, 
was  received  to  the  church.  He  had  been  four  years  in  a  state  of  religious 
anxiety,  and  gave  evidence  of  being  truly  converted  to  God.  Three  persons 
were  added  to  the  church  by  letter. 

Otoes,  The  Otoes  number  1100,  and  speak  nearly  the  same  language 
with  the  Omahas.  They  are  the  same  stock  with  the  Sioux,  Winnebago, 
and  some  other  powerful  northwestern  tribes.     Their  country  occupies  the 
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fork  between  the  great  Platte  and  the  Missouri,  the  Otoe  lands  commenehif 
about  eight  miles  west  from  the  Missouri,  and  extending  indefinitely  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Platte  river.  The  land  of  the  Omahas  lies  on  the 
southwestern  bank  of  the  Missouri,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  nonh  in- 
definitely. Their  chief  settlement  is  120  miles  from  this  point.  The  south- 
western boundary*  of  the  Omahas  and  the  northeastern  oi  the  Otoes  are  not 
defined.  The  Platte  river  is  a  mile  wide  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles 
firom  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  that  land  of 
noble  rivers.  The  character  of  the  Otoes  is  distinct,  and  strongly  maiked. 
They  are  more  active,  energetic  and  kind,  and  less  suspicious,  than  many 
of  the  Aborigines.  They  worship  the  sun,  moon,  and  some  of  the  stars, 
the  earth,  and  some  portions  of  water.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  their 
territory  is  a  small  lake  or  pond,  to  which  they  pray  and  make  ofilerings. 
Th^  live  in  circular  huts  of  immense  size,  sometimes  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
made  of  bark,  limbs  of  trees,  and  mud,  without  floor,  apartments,  or  fumi' 
ture.     These  are  usually  occupied  by  several  families. 

In  July,  1833,  Mr.  Lykins  met  their  chiefs  in  coimcil.  They  were  not 
only  willing  but  desirous  to  have  schools,  and  immediate  arrangements  were 
made  for  establishing  a  missionary  station  among  them.  By  a  treaty,  then 
recent,  the  United  States  had  pledged  $1000  annually  for  five  yeirrs  and 
$500  for  five  more,  to  be  applied  to  purposes  of  education  among  the  Otoes; 
also  $500  worth  of  agricultural  implements,  annually  for  five  years.  Rev. 
Moses  Merrill,  Mrs.  Merrill,  and  Miss  Cynthia  Brown,  araived  at  Bellevue 
in  December.  This  is  the  principal  village  of  the  Otoes,  smd  the  seat  of 
the  Upper  Missouri  Agency.  It  stands  on  the  south-west  bonk  of  the  Mis- 
souri, six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Platte,  500  from  St.  Louisa 
and  200  north  west  of  Shawanoe.  The  agent  had  kindly  provided  a  dwelK 
ing  and  school  house  for  the  missionaries,  free  of  expense  to  the  Board ; 
and  a  school  of  nine  pupils  was  at  once  collected  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Merrill.  Religious  services  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  the  while 
settlers,  were  commenced  on  the  first  Sabbath.  A  Sabbath  school  was  also 
opened  at  the  same  time,  embracing  all  the  pupils  of  the  day  school,  who 
were  the  only  white  children  in  the  village.  A  Bible  class  of  six  adults 
was  commenced  on  the  second  Sabbath.  These  exercises  were  all  regularly 
continued,  and  punctually  attended.  Good  proficiency  was  made  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling  and  singing,  and  there  ^vas  evidence  of  the  conversion  of 
one  individual. 

After  residing  at  Bellerue  about  a  year,  Mr.  Merrill  began  to  hold  re- 
Kgious  worship  occasionally  in  the  Otoe  language.  He  had  prepared  seve- 
ral hymns  and  prayers,  and  had  them  printed  at  Shawanoe.  The  natives 
were  very  much  interested  in  these  hymns,  and  evidently  understood  them. 
The  traders  of  three  diflerent  towns,  100  miles  apart,  informed  Mr.  Merrill 
that  the  Otoes  seldom  passed  a  night  with  them  without  singing  the 
hymns  they  had  learned  at  the  mission  house.  The  first  chief  would 
sometimes  call  the  children  around  him  and  teach  them  to  sing.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  learning  to  repeat  and  sing  hynms  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preparing  Indian  minds  for  the  reception  of  divine  truth.  Like 
little  children,  their  ear  is  pleased  with  rhyme,  and  the  tove  of  music  is  with 
them,  as  with  the  Africans,  inborn, 

Mr.  Merrill  writes  in  1835,  that  he  was  uniformly  received  in  their  cabins, 
and  at  their  hunting  ground,  with  kindness,  and  that  the  chiefs,  particularly 
the  one  above  mentioned,  were  friendly.  But  there  were  great  obstacles  to 
be  overcome  before  they  could  be,  as  a  people,  prepared  for  the  Lord.  They 
are  extremely  fond  of  ardent  spirits,  which  are  abundantly  furnished  by 
whites.     They  will  take  their  best  furs  on  horseback  a  hundred  iiules>  and 
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di^se  of  all,  and  perhaps  even  their  hoTses,  guns  and  blankets,  for  whiskey, 
and  immediately  afterward  beg  for  food,  and  complain  of  starvation.  This 
despotic  appetite  interposes  a  far  more  formidable  barrier  to  their  conversion 
and  civilization,  than  all  the  savage  habits  of  the  Indian  hunter.  In  view 
of  all  the  impediments  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  the  missionary 
family  spent  a  part  of  every  Saturday  as  a  period  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
The  school  was  suspended  in  June,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Mer» 
rilli  and  the  usual  operations  of  the  mission  were  interrupted  by  the  removal 
of  the  family  to  the  new  Otoe  village,  eight  miles  from  Bellevue,  on  the 
Platte  river.  They  arrived  there  in  September.  A  school  house  was  erect- 
ed by  the  government,  a  blacksmith  employed,  and  130  acres  of  land,  plough- 
ed and  fenced.  This  was  done  with  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Indians  tp. 
adopt  agricultural  habits. 

From  this  new  station  Mr.  Merrill  wrote,  in  1836,  "  Our  progress  has 
been  slow,  but  onward.  One  half  of  the  Otoe  tribe  pitched  their  skin  lodges 
here  last  January,  and  soon  after  commenced  cutting  timber  for  their  vil- 
lage. In  April  they  put  up  30  houses,  28  of  which  are  large.  These 
houses  are  situated  near  to  each  other,  and  one  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the 
mission  house.  The  other  part  of  the  tribe  resided  at  the  old  village.  In 
September,  they  burned  the  village,  and  are  expected  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence here,  on  their  return  from  the  winter's  hunt."  **  During  the  first  four 
months,  some  of  the  children  and  youth  were  taught  reading  in  their  own 
language,  at  their  village.  They  could  not  be  collected  together  at  any  one 
time  or  place.  Instruction  was,  therefore,  given  to  few  or  many,  as  they 
could  be  brought  together."  On  the  return  of  the  Indians  from  their  sum- 
mer's hunt,  measures  were  adopted  to  bring  the  children  together,  which 
were  attended  with  better  success.  Twenty-eight  males  and  eight  females 
joined  the  school,  though  the  average  number  in  attendance  was,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  only  from  eight  to  twelve.  "  The  school-room  was  open  to 
them  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Three  of  these  scholars  have  read  from 
25  to  30  pages  each, — twelve  more  have  commenced  reading  in  easy  read* 
ing  lessons.  They  are  occasionally  exercised  in  singing  Otoe  hymns,  learn- 
ing English  names  of  persons,  places  and  things,— counting,  &c."  There 
were  several  instances  of  deep  seriousness  among  the  whites,  and  one,  a 
hired  laborer  at  the  mission,  gave  evidence  of  piety. 

In  August,  Miss  Brown  was  married  to  Mr.  Reuben  Mercer,  and  was  to 
remove  to  the  Omahas  in  the  spring.  Though  no  longer  under  the  direc 
tion  of  the  Board,  it  was  her  intention  still  to  devote  herself  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians.  In  the  course  of  this  month,  the  missionary  family  were 
cheered  by  a  visit  from  Dr.  James,  a  physician  in  the  employ  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  translator  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Ojibwa  lan- 
guage. He  found  them  borne  down  with  toil ;  and,  in  a  measure,  disheart- 
ened by  indications  that  the  white  traders  were  endeavoring  to  prejudice 
the  Otoes  against  them,  and  against  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  cultivate  their  lands.  So  long 
as  the  rapacious  trader  can  purchase  furs  of  the  Indians  for  whiskey,  so  long 
will  he  oppose  every  plan  for  inducing  them  to  forsake  hunting  and  culti- 
vate the  soil.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  James's  visit,  the  Otoes  were  in  trouble  j 
their  principal  chief  had  been  murdered  ;  they  were  divided  in  council ;  the 
arrival  of  the  Putawatomies  had  taken  from  them  some  of  their  best  hunting 
grounds,  and,  by  their  own  indiscretion,  they  had  provoked  the  displeasure 
of  their  powerful  neighbors,  the  Pawnees.  Dr.  James,  who  has  long  been 
conversant  with  Indian  character,  considers  the  obstacles  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  among  the  Otoes,  no  more  formidable  than  have  been  ©li» 
countered  by  every  infant  mission  to  our  aborigines. 
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Mr.  Merrill  was  able  at  this  time  to  preach  withoat  an  interpfeter,  and 
held  worship  at  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  Sabbath,  for  Otoes ;  for  the  English, 
at  one,  and  a  religious  conference  at  four.  Almost  all  meetings  expressly 
for  Otoes,  were  attended  by  40  or  50,  except  during  their  hunting  seasons. 

Early  in  1837,  Mr,  Merrill  cpjnplet^d  the  translation  pf  a  portion  of  tbe 
New  Testament,  and  sent  enough  for  thirty-two  pages  to  Shawanoe  to  be 
printed. 

"  On  the  31st  of  May,  the  Upper  Missouri  Temperance  Society  was  held 
at  the  mission  house ;  several  addresses  were  delivered.  At  4,  P.  M.,  of 
^he  sam^e  day*  the  Society  met  ^t  the  lodge  of  the  first  chief.  All  the  chiefs 
^ni  many  oi  the  braves  and  others  were  present.  After  two  a4dresses  froiid 
whites,  and  one  from  a  chief,  several  joined  the  society,  making  twenty 
members  from  the  village.  Among  this  number  were  all  the  chiefs."  Mr. 
Merrill  expresses  a  painful  apprehension  that  the  pledge  would  soon  be 
)qroken. 

The  Otoes  h^ve  ^  8un)mcr  and  a  winter  hunt.  Mr.  Merrill  has  soma- 
times  accompanied  them  on  these  expeditions,  for  the  threefold  purpose  of 
learning  their  language,  observing  their  customs,  and  improving  every  op- 
portunity for  imparting  religious  instruction.  Men,  women  and  children 
ffo  on  these  excursions,  and  travel  hundreds  of  miles.  In  June,  being  near- 
W  destitute  of  food,  they  commenced  their  jo^rn^y  to  the  buflfalo  country, 
WO  miles  disti^nt.  The  horses,  about  three  on  an  average  to  a  family,  were 
loaded  with  provisions,  and  each  family  carried  a  skin  lodge.  Mr.  Merrill 
was  invited  to  occupy  the  lodge  \yith  the  chipf,  but  when  the  weather  was 
pleasant,  preferred  sleeping  under  a  coarse  cotton  spread  over  four  aticks 
driven  upright  into  the  ground.  They  travelled  about  twenty  miles  a  day. 
Pn  the  27th  of  July,  they  commenced  tneir  return,  having  slaughtered  1200 
buflfalos.  They  had  dried  their  meat  and  packed  it  in  bales,  which  were 
laid,  for  transportation,  on  the  backs  of  the  horses,  on  many  of  the  women, 
gnd  evfin  sope  of  the  ipen.  ^ 

During  this  journey,  the  Indians  often  listened,  in  little  companies,  to  the 
Scriptures,  read  and  explained  by  Mr.  Merrill.  A  number  of  them  were 
sick  on  the  way,  and  he  was  invited  to  administer  to  them.  On  their  re- 
turn, a  young  son  of  a  chief  died.  According  to  the  custom  of  this  tribe, 
several  of  the  young  men  expressed  their  sympathy  by  coming  to  the  lodge 
pf  th,e  chief  with  small  pieces  of  wood  thrust  through  the  flesh  of  their 
arms,  so  as  to  take  up  about  an  inch  of  the  skin.  When  a  distinguished 
man  dies,  great  lamentation  is  made ;  his  best  clothes  and  most  valuable  arr 
tides  are  buried  with  him,  and  a  horse  is  killed  ^t  his  grave,  that  he  may 
appear  with  honor  in  the  world  of  spirits. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  Mr.  Morrill  arrived  at  the  station,  thankful  for 
his  own  preservation,  and  the  continued  health  of  his  family.  But  the  pri- 
vations and  exposure  which  he  endured  on  this  journey  impaired  his  con- 
stitution, and  brought  on  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption.  Even  his 
partial  restoration  was,  for  a  time,  scarcely  anticipated.  But  in  January  he 
was  able,  in  a  degree,  to  resume  his  duties. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  mission,  the  chiefs  had  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  an  English  school  for  native  children.  This  preferenjce,  sometimes 
found  among  Indians,  it  is  presumed  arises  from  their  observation  of  the  su- 
periority which  those  who  speak  English,  have  over  themselves.  Mr.  Mer- 
rill deferred  their  request,  from  the  conviction  that  they  would  really  be 
more  benefitted  by  learning  to  read  their  own  language  first.  On  the  20lh 
of  February,  1839,  Mrs.  Merrill  opened  an  English  school,  which  was  im- 
mediately attended  by  twenty  pupils,  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Several  of  the  Otoe  children  had  at  this  time  read  all  that  had  been  trans- 
lated into  their  language. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill  continued  through  the  summer  in  the  discharge  of 
heir  usual  duties^but  the  injury  which  Mr.  MerrilPs  health  had  sustained, 
»roved  of  a  permanent  character.  He  was  less  and  less  able  to  make  ef- 
brt,  and  in  September  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  attack,  which  confined 
lim  to  his  bed  three  weeks,  and  from  which  he  was  not  expected  to  recover, 
n  this  exigency,  he  was  providentially  favored  with  the  attendance  of  a 
physician  from  St.  Louis,  who  came  up  to  vaccinate  the  Indians.  He  gave 
t  as  his  opinion,  that  Mr.  Merrill  could  never  be  resfbred  without  the  com- 
brts  and  conveniences  which  are  found  only  in  the  white  settlements,  and 
herefore  advised  his  removal.  He  reluctantly  applied  to  the  Board  for  a 
lismission  from  the  work  -to  which  he  had  heartily  devoted  himself,  and  has 
)robably  before  this  left  the  station. 

Omahas.  The  lands  of  the  Omahas  lie  on  the  Missouri  river,  above  the 
nouth  of  the  Great  Platte.  There  are  about  1,400  of  this  tribe.  They 
lave  scarcely  begun  to  emerge  from  a  savage  state.  Annuities  from  the 
government,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  for  a  supply  of 
igricultural  implements,  are  pledged  for  several  successive  years.  Arrange- 
nents  were  made  in  1835  for  a  separate  mission  to  this  tribe.  In  March, 
1.836,  the  Rev.  Chandler  Curtiss,  of  the  Western  Cherokee  mission,  on  ac- 
:ount  ef  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  history  of  that  mission,  repaired  to 
Shawanoe.  He  was  there  married  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Colburn,  a  teacher 
from  the  Creek  station.  In  December,  they  removed  to  the  Otoe  station, 
sphere  Mrs.  Curtiss  remained,  while  Mr.  Curtiss  visited  the  Omaha  tribe 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a  missionary  es- 
tablishment. Owing  to  peculiar  embarrassments  in  fixing  upon  a  location, 
uid  procuring  a  house  built,  he  did  not  take  up  his  residence  there  until 
October,  1837.  The  turbulent  conduct  of  the  Omahas  soon  compelled  him 
to  leave  them,  and  he  removed  to  Bellevue,  where  he  now  resides. 

Hayti.  In  the  spring  of  1835,  Mr.  William  C.  Munroe,  an  educated 
man  of  color,  offered  to  serve  the  Board  in  a  mission  to  Hayti.  Satisfacto- 
ry testimonials  being  furnished  as  to  his  qualifications,  he  was  accepted,  and 
appointed  to  go  to  Port-au-Prince.  He  was  ordained  in  New  York  on  the 
9th  of  April,  and  on  the  13th,  sailed  with  his  family  for  the  place  of  his 
jiestinatioq.  In  January,  1836,  a  church,  consisting  of  twelve  individuals, 
Ijvas  formed.  Worship  was  held  in  Mr.  Munroe 's  house,  for  want  of  a  more 
commodious  place.  The  little  congregation  seemed  to  set  a  high  value  up- 
on the  privilege  of  hearing  the  gospel  preached,  and  pledged  themselves  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  sustain  the  missionary.  In  July,  two  were  added 
to  the  church,  and  seven  others  before  the  close  of  the  year;  and  the  con- 
duct of  all  the  members  was  exemplary.  Mr.  Munrois  maintained  three 
services  on  the  Sabbath,  taught  a  Sabbath  school,  and  held  a  weekly  lec- 
ture and  prayer-meeting.  No  suitable  place,  however,  could  be  procured 
for  public  worship,  and  many  on  this  account  refused  to  attend. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Munroe  visited  the  United  States, 
but  resumed  his  station  at  Port-au-Prince  in  June.  In  November,  he  and 
bis  family  suffered  much  from  severe  sickness,  and  Mrs.  Munroe  died. 
The  prospects  of  the  mission  being  rather  discouraging,  he  requested  leave 
to  withdraw,  which  was  granted. 

The  Board  regard  the  station  as  one  in  which  much  good  might  be  done, 
but  in  consideration  of  their  limited  resources,  ,deem  it  advisable  not  to  re- 
sume it  at  present. 
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CHAPTER    XXXL 
West  Africa, 

Wkst  AFRici^Continued  from  p.  446.)  Dr.  E.  Skinner.  Church  organiu^  at  Caldwell. 
Death  of  Mr.  Waring.  Frqgress  of  Temperance.  Rev.  Messrs.  Mylne  and  Crocker  go  to  Af* 
riea.  Colony  at  Basa  Cove.  Interview  with  the  native  kings.  Madevli.  Character  of  Sante 
Will.  Division  of  labor  at  the  two  stations,  Cdina  and  Madevli.  Arrangements  at  Basa  Cove 
and  Edina.  Basa  language.  Quarterly  meeting  of  Churches  at  Basa  Cove.  Various  cruel  and 
Mperstitious  practices  6f  the  Africans.  School  at  Edina.  Mission  house  erected.  Sickness  of 
the  missionaries.  Voyage  for  their  health.  Rev.  Ivory  Clarke  and  his  wife  missionaries  to  Af- 
rica. Conversions  at  Basa  Cove  and  Edina.  Diminution  of  native  prejudices.  Mr.  Milne's  re- 
turn  to  the  United  States.  Death  of  Mr.  J.  Finley,  £rovemor  of  Sinou.  Translation  of  Matthew 
into  Basa.  Mr.  Clarke's  labors  at  Tatu's  and  Joe  Harris's  towns.  Tradelown.  Record  of  four 
Sabbaths.    Conversion  of  Kong  and  Kroo.    Their  letters.    Printing  press  for  Edioa. 

Wbst  Africa. — (Continued  from  p.  446.)  In  the  summer  of  1834  the 
father  of  the  late  Mr.  Skinner,  Dr.  Ezekiel  Skinner,  of  Connecticut,  a  phy- 
sician and  a  minister,  went  out  to  Africa.  He  was  not  a  missionary,  nor 
under  the  patronage  of  any  society,  but  was  induced  by  his  benevolent  in- 
terest in  Africa — an  interest  which  had  been  increased  by  the  death  of  his 
son  in  her  cause — to  go  and  take  up  his  residence  in  Liberia. 

In  February,  1835,  a  church  was  organized  at  Caldwell,  consisting  of 
twelve  members,  and  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Anderson,  a  pious  emigrant,  ordained 
pastor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board.  He  taught,  during  the  week,  a 
school  of  78  pupils,  and  on  the  Sabbath  one  of  75.  Mrs.  Anderson  render- 
ed important  assistance  in  the  school,  but  died  on  the  24th  of  December. 
In  August,  Mr.  Waring  died.  Dr.  Skinner,  in  a  letter  announcing  his  death, 
speaks  of  him  as  a  good  and  beloved  pastor,  a  useful  citizen,  and  an  exam* 
pie  of  "  whatsoever  is  lovely  and  of  good  report,"  in  the  domestic  and  social 
relations.  He  was  originally  from  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  was  accepted 
and  sent  out  as  a  missionary  in  1820.  Rev.  John  Lewis,  who  formerly 
{issisted  Mr.  Carey  in  the  care  of  the  schools,  was  appointed  his  successor. 
In  October  a  church  was  organized  at  Millsburg,  and  Mr.  Hilary  Teage, 
son  of  Collin  Teage,  a  man  of  sense  and  a  good  English  education,  was  or- 
dained pastor.  He  was  subsequently  received  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Board.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  cause  of  temperance  made  great  ad- 
vances in  the  Colony.  Dr.  Skinner,  who  had  become  Governor,  exerted  a 
strong  influence  in  its  favor,  and  503  persons  signed  the  pledge  of  total  ab- 
stinence in  the  course  of  two  months.  The  Sabbath  also  was  observed  with 
increasing  reverence,  and  much  more  strictly  than  in  older  communities. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  governor  of  the  Colony,  has  written  a  condensed  view  of 
Liberia,  including  its  geography,  productions  and  commerce,  its  ecclesias- 
tical and  religious  condition,  and  the  progress  of  education  and  good  morals. 

"  Liberia  extends  from  the  St.  PauPs  river  on  the  north-west,  to  the  Cav- 
alry river  on  the  south-east,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  along  the 
coast.  Its  extent  inland  is  from  ten  to  forty  miles.  Four  separate  colonies 
are  now  included  within  its  limits,  viz. 

"  Monrovia,  established  by  the  American  Colonization  Society,  including 
the  towns  of  Monrovia,  New  Georgia,  Caldwell,  Millsburgh,  and  Marshall. 

"  Bassa  Cove,  established  by  the  United  Colonization  Societies  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  This  colony  includes  Bassa  Cove  and  Edina. 
The  latter  village  was  founded  by  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and 
lately  ceded  to  the  United  Societies. 

"Greenville,  established  by  the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  Colonization 
Societies  at  Sinou. 
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"  Maryland,  established  by  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society  at  Cape 
Palmas. 

"  In  the  nine  villages  enumerated  above,  there  is  a  population  of  about 
5000 — all,  of  course,  colored  persons,  of  which  3500  are  emigrants  from  this 
country,  and  the  remainder  natives  of  Africa,  mostly  youth,  who  have  come 
into  the  colonies  to  learn  *  Merica  fash,'  and  make  themselves  *  white  men' 
by  conforming  to  the  habits  of  civilization,  and  becoming  subject  Co  our  laws. 

"  The  commerce  of  the  colonies,  though  in  its  infancy,  is  already  extenr- 
sive.  From  $80,000  to  $125,000  is  exported  annually,  in  camwood,  ivory, 
palm  oil,  and  hides ;  and  an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  the  manufactures 
and  productions  of  Europe  and  America  are  brought  into  the  colonies  in  re- 
turn. Monrovia,  which  is  the  largest  town  and  principal  seaport,  carries  on 
a  considerable  coasting  trade,  by  means  of  small  vessels  built  and  owned  by 
her  own  citizens.  Not  less  than  12  or  15  of  these,  averaging  from  ten  to 
80  tons  burden,  manned  and  navigated  by  the  colonists,  ore  constantly  eo- 
gaged  in  a  profitable  trade  along  700  miles  of  the  coast. 

"  The  harbor  of  Monrovia  is  seldom  clear  of  foreign  vessels  ;  more  than 
70  of  which,  from  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Sweden^  Portugal 
and  Denmark,  touch  there  annually. 

^*  Bassa  Cove  and  Cape  Palmas  have  both  good  harbors,  and  possess  great 
advantages  for  commerce.  Already  their  waters  are  gladdened  by  the  fre* 
quent  presence  of  traders  from  other  countries,  and  in  a  few  years,  when  the 
hand  of  enterprise  shall  have  developed  the  rich  mines  of  wealth,  which 
nature  has  so  abundantly  provided  there,  these  growing  towns  will  become 
the  centres  of  an  extensive  and  important  business. 

"  Sinou,  too,  possesses  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is  the  natural  outlet  of  a 
vast  tract  of  rich  and  productive  country.  Under  the  fostering  hand  of  its 
enterprising  founders  it  must  soon  become  an  important  link  in  the  great 
maritime  chain  of  Americo-Afriean  establishments.  The  productions  of 
the  country,  which  may  be  raised  in  any  quantity  for  exportation,  are  coffee^ 
cotton,  sugar y  rice,  indigo,  palm  oil,  together  with  the  gumsj  dye-goods^  ivory, 
&c.,  which  are  collected  from  the  forests. 

"The  state  of  morals  in  the  colonies  is  emphatically  of  a  high  order.  Sab- 
bath breaking,  drunkenness,  profanity  and  quarrelling  are  vices  almost  un- 
known in  Liberia.  A  Temperance  Society,  formed  in  1834,  numbered  in  a 
few  weeks  after  its  organization  500  numbers ;  at  that  time  more  than  one^ 
fifth  of  the  whole  population. 

"  At  Bassa  Cove  and  Cape  Palmas  the  sale  and  use  of  ardent  spirits  arc 
forbidden  by  law.  In  the  other  colonies  the  ban  of  public  opinion  so  ef- 
fectually prohibits  dram .  drinking  that  no  respectable  person  would  dare  in- 
dulge an  appetite  so  disreputable. 

"  There  are  eighteen  churches  in  Liberia,  viz.  at  Monrovia  four,  New 
Georgia  two,  Caldwell  two,  Millsburg  two,  Edina  two,  Bassa  Cove  three, 
Marshall  one,  Cape  Palmas  two.  Of  these,  eight  are  Baptist,  six  Methodist, 
three  Presbyterian,  and  one  Episcopalian. 

"As  there  are  forty  clergymen  in  the  colonies,  all  the  churches  are  not  only 
regularly  supplied  with  preaching,  but  religious  meetings  are  weekly  hel4 
in  many  of  the  native  villages. 

"Eight  hundred  of  the  colonists,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  popii- 
lation,  are  professed  Christians,  in  good  standing  with  the  several  churches 
with  which  they  are  connected.  As  might  be  expected,  where  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  people  are  pious,  the  general  tone  of  society  is  religious. 
Nowhere  is  the  Sabbath  more  strictly  observed,  or  the  places  of  wor- 
ship better  attended.  Sunday  schools  and  bible  classes  are  established  gen- 
erally in  the  churches,  into  which,  iu  many  cases,  the  native  childrea 
gathered  with  those  of  the  colonists. 
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•*  There  are  twelve  weekly  day  schools  in  all  the  settlements,  supported 
generally  by  education  and  missionary  societies  in  this  country.  The  teach- 
ers in  most  cases  are  colored  persons.  A  laudable  thirst  for  kncrwledge  jpter- 
vades  the  community,  and  a  great  desire  is  expressed  for  an  academic  insti- 
tution, toward  the  support  of  which  they  would  contribute  liberally ;  though 
as  yet  they  are  scarcely  able  to  establish  one  single-handed. 

**  In  some  places,  as  at  Bas^a  Cove,  literary  societies  are  foxraed  for  mu- 
tual improvement,  much  on  the  plan  of  village  lyceums  in  this  coruntry. 

"At  basa  Cove  and  Monrovia,  ihere  are  public  libraries  for  the  use  of  the 
people.     The  one  at  the  former  place  numbers  1200  or  1500  volumes. 

**  A  monthly  newspaper  is  published  at  Monrovia.  The  articles  in  this 
paper  afford  good  testimony  of  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people,  and 
reflect  great  credit  Upon  the  talented  editor,  a  colored  man. 

"There  are  at  present  25  or  30  white  persons  connected  With  the  various 
missionary  and  education  societies,  or  attached  to  the  colonies  as  physicians, 
Jtc.  The  government  of  Liberia  is  essentially  republican — all  the  officers, 
except  the  governor,  (who  is  appointed  by  the  Colonization  Society,)  being 
chosen  by  the  people.  Elections  are  held  annually  in  every  village,  and  are 
conducted  with  great  propriety  and  decorum.  A  vice  governor,  legisla- 
tive counsellors,  a  high  sheriff,  constables,  &c.,  are  some  of  the  officers 
elected  annually.     The  militia  is  well  organized  and  efficient." 

Two  educated  men,  Rev.  William  G.  Crocker,  and  Rev.  William  Mylne, 
and  Mrs.  Mylne,  were  designated  as  Missionaries  to  Africa  in  1835.  They 
embarked  in  May  follow^ing,  and  arrived  in  thirty  two  days.  They  were 
instructed,  as  soon  as  they  had  become  acclimated,  and  other  circumstances 
should  allow,  to  seek  an  establishment  among  the  nations  who  had  not  yet 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  Christian  influence.  It  was  thought  that 
a  temporary  residence  at  Millsburg  would  be  favorable  for  their  health,  and 
as  Messrs.  Pinney  and  Finley  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  were  about  to 
visit  the  United  States,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  occupancy  of  their 
house  for  a  few  months,  by  Messrs.  Crocker  and  Mylne.  They  had  been 
scarcely  a  month  settled,  when  Mrs.  Mylne  died,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days. 
Mr.  Mylne  was  brought  so  low  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Their  afflic- 
tions were  aggravated  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  Colonial  relations 
with  the  natives,  who  had  violated  the  treaty,  and  shown  in  various  ways, 
a  hostile  disposition.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Skinner,  the  Bxmrd  directed 
Messrs.  Crocker  and  Mylne  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  station  at  Ba- 
8a  Cove.  The  prospect  of  usefulness  there  was  peculiarly  inviting,  on  ac- 
count of  the  comparative  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  great  extent  to 
which  the  Basa  language  is  spoken  in  that  vicinity.  As  soon  as  their 
health  would  permit,  they  commenced  the  study  of  the  Basa,  with  the  aid  of 
a  young  colonist  who  could  speak  both  English  and  Basa.  They  taught, 
while  at  Millsburg,  a  Sunday  school  of  50  scholars.  In  December,  they 
went  to  Grand  Basa  in  a  small  merchant  vessel.  After  acquainting  them- 
selves with  the  localities,  they  selected  Edina  as  their  place  of  abode.  The 
village  of  Basa  Cove  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mechlin  river,  at  the 
mouth,  and  Edina  on  the  other. 

The  manumitted  slaves  of  Dr.  Plawes,  of  Virginia,  were  colonized  at  Ba- 
sa Cove.     They  were  110  in  number,  a  well  instructed  and  peculiarly  in- 
telligent set  of  emigrants,  of  good  iiabits  and  decorous  manners,  and  more    j 
than  30  of  them  professors  of  religion.     Among  them  were  two  religious 
teachers,  Aaron   Davis  and  Charles  Warner.     Davis  was  ordained   their 
pastor,  in  1837.     With  this  little  community  Messrs.  Crocker  and  Mylne 
remained  until  they  could  make  arrangements  for  living  at  Edina.     A 
church  of  thirteen  persons,  who  came  out  in  the  expedition  from  Pennsyl- 
rania,  was  coastilaled  al  Edina  in  December,  1837. 


CHARACTER   OF   SANTE   WILL.  *S6l 

In  February,  1836,  the  missionaries  went  up  to  Sante  Will's  town,  to  in- 
form him  of  their  wish  to  keep  a  schoo],  and  to  inquire  whether  he  would 
allow  his  children  to  be  taught  by  them.  He  told  them  that  he  was  only  a 
governor  under  king  Bob  Gray,  who  was  then  but  two  miles  off,  attending 
the  burial  of  a  relation.  They  therefore  went  to  lay  the  matter  before  Wifi 
Gray,  as  nothing  could  be  done  without  his  consent.  "  As  soon,"  say  they, 
**  as  the  king  ascertained  what  we  were  come  for,  we  were  furnished  with 
an  opportunity  for  making  a  formal  statement  of  our  object.  Under  a 
thatched  roof,  open  on  all  sides,  (a  place  occupied  by  his  blacksmith,)  we 
assembled.  A  mat  was  spread  on  the  ground  for  us  to  sit  on,  and  around 
us  sat  the  king,  some  chiefs,  and  about  20  subjects.  Br.  Harris,  being  a 
trader  among  the  natives  and  accustomed  to  converse  with  them,  was  our 
spokesman.  The  substance  of  his  remarks  was,  that  God,  seeing  their  be- 
nighted condition,  had  sent  us  to  instruct  them ; — that  God  lived  in  our 
hearts,  and  we  dared  not  disobey  him, — ^that  we  came  to  do  them  good,  not 
to  promote  our  selfish  interest, — ^that  we  wanted  them  to  *  sahbif*  (know) 
book  all  the  same  as  *  Merica  people.'  He  stated  to  them  that  they  now 
had  no  sense,  because  they  could  not  understand  books, — that  they  could 
not  build  vessels,  nor  framed  houses,  nor  do  many  other  things  done  by  the 
Americans, — that  they  could  not  *  sabby  God's  palaver,'  &c.  He  then  pro- 
posed to  them  that  their  head  men  should  send  their  children, — some  one, 
some  two,  and  others  three  or  four,  according  to  their  several  ability.  We 
said  that  we  did  not  expect  them  to  pay  us  for  instructing  their  children, 
(for  we  knew  this  would  be  in  vain,)  but  all  we  should  require  would  be, 
that  they  should  send  us  a  sufHcient  supply  of  rice  every  moon  for  each 
boy.  After  listening  attentively  to  what  was  said,  the  king,  with  his  head 
men,  went  out  to  confer  on  the  subject.  When  they  returned,  the  kins^,  in 
a  manner  truly  affecting,  spoke  of  their  ignorance,  and  the  evils  to  which 
it  subjected  them ;  not  leaving  out  their  incapacity  to  understand  God's  pa- 
laver, (that  is,  his  communications  of  divine  truth.)  He  said  his  heart 
willed  to  comply  with  our  request.  He,  however,  wished  to  consult  some 
chiefs  in  other  towns  at  a  distance,  so  that  there  might  be  unanimity 
throughout  his  dominions  on  the  subject.  They  also  agreed  to  send  a  dozen 
or  twenty  men  to  build  a  native  school-house,  as  soon  as  they  got  through 
cutting  their  farms." 

Sante  Will's  town  was  afterwards  called  Madevli,  which  signifies  Head 
man's  place.  It  is  20  miles  from  Basa  Cove,  on  the  Mechlin  river,  which, 
like  many  of  the  African  rivers,  is  navigated  with  difiliculty,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  trees  that  have  fallen  inter  it,  from  the  thick  forests  by 
which  it  is  shaded.  The  site  of  Madevli  is  covered  with  large  palm  and 
other  trees  of  the  richest  verdure,  and  if  cleared  and  cultivated,  would  be 
extremely  beautiful.  It  contains  ^  dwellings  and  about  220  inhabitants. 
Sante  Will  is  about  45  years  of  age,  a  shrewd  and  rather  amiable  man.  He 
has  proved  more  faithful  to  the  missionaries  than  any  other  native,  and  al- 
though they  were  frequently  disappointed  by  his  withholding  his  influence 
when  they  had  expected  he  would  exert  it  in  their  favor,  he  was  neverthe^ 
less  kind,  and  unwilling  they  should  leave  him  and  his  people.  When  they 
commenced  their  school,  he  sent  two  of  his  sons,  one  a  very  promising 
child,  and  continued  to  send  them  when  other  parents,  from  caprice  or  in- 
difference, withdrew  theirs. 

In  March,  Mr.  Crocker  went  to  Monrovia,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Skinneri 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship  at 
Basa  Cove.  In  consequence  of  the  robberies  committed  upon  the  emigrants 
there  by  the  surrounding  natives,  they  were  able  to  contribute  very  little 
towards  it.   Mr.  Crocker  was  successful,  and  afber  having  visited  the  churcji^a 
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at  New  Georgia,  (Carey,)  Caldwell  and  Millsburg,  he  returned.  He  en- 
dured great  fatigue  and  exposure  during  his  absence,  and  after  he  reached 
home,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  deprived  him  of  reason  for 

a  time. 

It  was  thought  best  by  the  missionaries  to  divide  their  labors  between 
Edina  and  Sante  Will's  town,  and  Mr.  Crocker  set  about  measures  for  es- 
tablishing himself  permanently  at  the  latter  place.  In  May  he  returned 
there,  to  stay  among  the  natives,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best 
means  of  awakening  their  interest  and  gaining  influence  over  their  minds. 
They  were  kind  and  cordial,  but  Africans  almost  uniformly  have  an  eye  to 
presents  or  "  dashes'^  as  they  call  them,  and  are  not  very  ceremonious  about 
making  known  their  expectations  in  such  matters.  Their  inertness  opposed 
a  very  strong  barrier  to  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries.  It  is  easier  to  over- 
come opposition,  and  even  to  tame  ferocity,  than  to  substitute  interest  for 
apathy,  and  energy  for  listlessness.  Sante  Will  seemed  disposed  to  have 
his  people  taught,  and  engaged  to  build  a  house — the  work  was  soon  begun 
— but  It  was  not  finished  until  months  afterwards.  Mr.  Crocker  writes, 
May  31,  1836  ; — "  The  men  who  are  building  me  a  house,  came  to  work 
to-aay.  I  could  not  feel  leconciled  to  it.  Went  to  Sante  Will  and  told 
him  1  could  not  feel  satisfied  that  his  men  should  work  for  me  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  as  the  men  came  from  out  of  town,  not  knowing  that  it  was  Sab- 
bath day,  and  might  feel  disappointed  in  not  being  permitted  to  work,  I 
I  promised  them  a  jjresent  on  Monday  if  they  would  desist.  They  according- 
y  did  so.  The  circumstance  furnished  matter  of  sport  for  the  natives.  I 
told  Sante  Will  it  was  God*8  day,  and  he  was  angry  when  it  was  violated ; 
that  I  was  afraid  he  would  go  to  hell,  but  I  wanted  him  to  go  to  heaven. 
He  said,  *  We  can't  die.'  This  is  a  very  general  impression,  that  man  was 
not  bom  to  die,  and  that  when  any  one  dies,  he  is  poisoned  by  some  of  his 
fellow  creatures.  Hence,  when  a  head  man  dies,  some  human  victim  gen- 
erally falls  a  sacrifice  to  their  suspicions." 

This  visit  at  Sante  Will's  was  soon  repeated,  but  the  exposure  to  which 
Mr.  Crocker  was  subjected,  brought  a  return  of  chills  and  fever.  He  was 
obliged,  while  there,  to  live  in  a  bamboo  hut  8  feet  by  6,  and  four  feet  high, 
die  ground  being  his  bed.  At  Edina,  his  accommodations  with  Mr.  Mylne 
were  little  better. 

The  house  of  worship  for  the  emigrants  at  Basa  Cove,  was  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mylne.  It  was  dedicated  in  July,  1836.  Until 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Davis,  he  preached  there,  and  his  labors  were  emi- 
nently blessed.  Sixteen  were  added  to  the  church  in  the  course  of  the  first 
year.  At  Edina,  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  he  held  meetings,  and  taught 
a  school  of  adults  four  evenings  in  the  week.  Subsequently  a  school-house 
was  erected  there,  and  a  school  opened  on  the  22d  of  October  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Day,  a  preacher  from  Monrovia.  This  location  was  consi- 
dered very  favorable  for  a  school,  as  it  was  but  two  miles  from  King  Bob 
Gray's  town,  and  was  also  near  to  Basa  Cove.  The  missionaries  joined 
the  church  at  Basa  Cove  in  February  of  this  year,  soon  after  which  nine 
were  added  by  baptism  and  two  by  letter.  Mr.  Mylne  writes,  "  the  ordinance 
of  the  supper  is  administered  every  first  Sabbath  in  the  month.  We  have 
a  meeting  for  preaching  every  Tuesday  night,  and  on  Thursday  night,  and 
Sabbath  morning  prayer  meetings.  Before  public  worship  on  Sabbath 
morning,  they  have  a  Sabbath  school  which  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Gov- 
ernor, superintends  with  much  acceptance ;  it  is  composed  of  native  chil- 
dren of  the  colonists,  and  a  number  of  adults.  On  Sabbath  night  there  is  a 
Bible  class,  conducted  also  by  Mr.  B.  principally.  On  the  first  Monday 
of  the  month,  we  hold  the  concert  for  prayer  for  missions  with  the  church 
At  Basa  Cove." 


QUABTBRLT   MEETING  OF  THE  CHITECHBS  AT  BA8A  COTE.  *l8l 

The  principal  object  of  Mr.  Mylne  and  Mr.  Crocker,  during  their  first 

5 ear,  was  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  language  and  reduce  it  to  writing. 
*hey  could  do  this  only  by  intercourse  with  the  natives.  At  first  they  could 
procure  no  interpreter,  but  after  a  while  obtained  one  capable  of  rendering 
them  much  assistance.  Mr.  Crocker  prepared  a  syllabic  alphabet,  and  in 
connection  with  it,  a  Tocabulary  of  Basa  words  and  phrases.  He  suboe^ 
quently  made  use  of  an  orthography  based  on  the  principles  generaOy 
adopted  in  redvting  unwritten  languages,  and  added  to  the  Tocabulary  a 
Basa  spelling  book.  To  the  lessons  in  spelling  and  reading,  were  added  a 
simple  account  of  the  creation,  fall  of  man,  life  and  death  of  Christy— and 
sentences  on  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  faith,  and  the  certainty  of  fu- 
ture retribution.  In  December,  Mr.  Crocker  went  to  Monrovia  to  print  200 
copies  of  the  spelling  book.  At  Monrovia,  he  engaged  a  carpenter  to  build 
the  mission  house  at  Edina.  He  returned  in  the  Niobe  with  emigrants  and 
missionaries  for  Cape  Palmas.  He  speaks  with  great  animation  of  the 
pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  the  society  of  the  latter ;  and  two  months  afterwaidy 
when  intelligence  was  received  at  Edina  of  the  death  of  two  of  them,  he 
writes,  **  Heard  that  brother  and  sister  White,  Presbyterian  missionaries  at 
Cape  Pblmas,  are  no  more^  and  that  Dr.  Savage,  an  Episcopalian,  is  veiy 
sick.  This  information  has  distressed  me  very  much.  Our  short  acquaint- 
ance endeared  them  to  my  heart,  and  1  heartily  welcomed  them  to  these 
shores  as  fellow  laborers." 

January  15,  1837,  Mr.  Crocker  writes,  "  Am  once  more  in  Sante  WiU*t 
place.  Came  here  day  before  yesterday.  As  some  of  the  boys  belon^inff 
to  the  school,  came  up  with  me  to  spend  a  few  days,  had  a  Sabbath  scbooTy 
composed  of  three  American,  and  six  native  boys.  Sante  Will  came  into 
my  house  to-day.  One  of  the  American  boys  was  reading  the  description  of 
heaven,  where  it  says,  *  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there.'  I  told  him  that 
was  a  description  ot  heaven  from  God's  book ;  that  there  was  no  night  in 
heaven,  no  sickness,  no  trouble ;  no  palavers  would  arise,  for  no  bad  people 
would  be  permitted  to  enter.  I  told  hjm  that  I  wanted  him  to  go  to  heaven ; 
— that  the  reason  1  wanted  to  learn  his  language  was,  that  I  might  tell  him 
what  *  lived  in  my  heart,'  on  this  subject.  He  replied,  that  was  what  he 
wanted.     He  said,  he  had  been  keeping  the  Sabbath  to-day." 

On  the  28th,  Mr.  C.  writes,  "  Received  yestesday  a  letter  from  Edina, 
siffned  by  two  of  our  native  pupils.  It  is  written  in  the  Basa  language. 
With  some  assistance  from  my  interpreter,  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  itf 
meaning.     This  is  no  doubt  the  first  letter  ever  written  in  that  language.** 

It  appears  that  among  the  Basas>  there  is  not  only  the  head  king  of  the 
tribe,  but  subordinate  kings.  Sante  Will  could  not  promise  to  patronize  a 
school,  without  the  approbation  of  King  Bob  Gray,  yet  King  Korba  seems 
to  have  been  a  more  elevated  personage  still.  "  Sante  Will  told  me,  a  few 
days  ago,  that  King  Korba,  the  head  king  of  this  part  of  the  country,  said 
to  him,  *  I  am  afraid  of  that  white  man,  he  comes  and  sits  down  softly  in  my 
country ;  I  dont  know  what  he  will  do.'  His  prejudices  have,  however* 
been  so  far  overcome,  that  he  has  given  us  one  of  his  own  sons  to  be  in* 
structed  in  our  school.     This  is  a  bright  boy,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  well." 

Soon  after  his  coming  to  school,  he  asked  this  question,  "  If  anyone  should 
do  good  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and  injure  no  one,  whether  he  would  not  go 
to  heaven,  even  if  he  did  not  serve  God."     Another  asked,  "seeing  the  na 
tives  did  not  understand  books,  and  could  not  know  the  right  way,  if  they 
would  not  go  to  heaven." 

A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Baptist  churches  was  held  in  March  at  Basa 
Cove.  Mr.  Teage  and  Mr.  Anderson  and  several  of  the  church  membenii 
came  down  from  Monrovia  in  a  small  vessel.    It  was  an  occasion  of  much 
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any  where,  so  as  to  discover  the  deception'  or  if  sbe  were  to  ny  that  there 
was  no  real  devil  in  the  bush,  she  would  immediately  be  put  out  of  the  way 
by  death  or  slavery.  If  all  the  women  of  a  town  should,  by  chance,  see  the 
devil's  face,  and  thus  delect  the  fraud,  the  whole  town  would  be  destroyed  ; 
and  men,  women  and  children  be  either  killed  oi  sold  as  slaves.  This,  I 
am  told,  is  ihe  country  law.  The  trial  of  capital  offences  is  called  the 
'devil's  palaver.'  This  is  conducted  in  the  devil's  bush  by  the  head  men. 
If  a  man  is  condemned,  the  palaver  is  said  to  have  '  caught'  him,  and  he  ia 
Kutenced  to  die  or  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Generally,  if  he  has  money  or 
friends,  he  can  redeem  himself.  If  he  is  put  to  death,  or  is  sold,  he  is  said 
to  be  carried  offby  the  devil." 

Of  the  school  at  Edinn,  Mr.  Crocker  writes,  May  13,  1S37,  "There  ere 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  children  of  colonists,  and  eig'ht  natives.  Br.  Day 
teaches  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography.  He  seems 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  his  work.  He  has,  as  an  assistant,  a  young  man 
bv  the  naRie  of  Peyton  Stewart,*  brother  to  Mrs.  Day,  about  twenty  yean 
old,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Monrovia,  "rhis  young  man  d^ 
votes  his  whole  time  to  teaching  the  native  children.  His  success  has  thns 
&r  exceeded  our  expectations." 


The  mission  house  at  Edina  is  a  plain  substantial  building  of  two  stones, 
24  feet  by  20.  Seven  acres  of  adjacent  land  were  cleared,  fenced  and 
planted,  partly  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  eitpenses  of  the  school,  and  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  children  habits  of  industry,  and  teaching  them 
agriculture.  The  erection  of  the  house  was  attended  with  many  difficul- 
ties, owing  to  the  habits  of  the  natives.  They  are  generally  little  accus- 
tomed to  employment ;  and  the  most  capable  men  who  were  engaged  to 
work  on  the  house,  soon  went  away,  assigning  as  their  reason,  that  they 
could  get  more  money  by  selling  slaves.     A  slave  factory  was  established 
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aboat  the  year  1837,  at  Little  Basa,  a  town  20  miles  north-west  of  Edina, 
"and  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  human  beings  was  carried  on 
there,"  says  Mr.  Crocker,  "  with  an  energy  that  threatened  to  depopulate 
this  region. '** 

In  June,  the  missionaries  moved  into  their  new  dwelling,  which,  though 
unfinished,  afforded  welcome  shelter  from  the  rains.  The  health  of  both 
had  sufiered  severely  from  exposure,  from  privations  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed,  and  from  efforts  to  employ  themselves  while  yet  feeble. 
They  went  together  in  October  to  Sante  Will's  place.  While  there,  they 
endeavored  to  maintain  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Mylne's  record  of  one  Sabbath.  "  The  attendance  at  meeting  this  morning 
was  very  good.  King  Koba  and  Sante  Will  were  present.  I  addressed 
the  people,  through  an  interpreter,  on  the  necessity  of  preparation  to  meet 
God.  Brother  Crocker  spoke  to  them  after  me,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  condemned  faith  in  witchcraft,  grigri,  &c.  King  Koba,  who  un- 
derstands English  better  than  most  of  the  natives,  gave  the  rest  an  explana- 
tion of  what  he  had  heard,  in  a  very  animated  speech,  after  we  had  finished. 
On  the  whole  they  seemed  attentive,  and  appeared  to  take  what  was  said, 
in  condemning  their  superstitions,  in  good  part,  although  it  is  probable  a 
number  of  them  did  not  like  it.  After  meeting  was  over.  King  Koba  went 
out  with  his  gun  and  killed  a  parrot,  which  he  presented  to  brother  Crocker. 
He,  however,  told  him  he  could  not  receive  it,  as  he  had  killed  it  on  God's 
day»  and  he  would  be  displeased.  The  king  listened,  and  expressed  him- 
self as  if  he  did  not  know,  or  did  not  think,  of  its  being  evil ;  but  said  at 
last,  *  Black  man  do  bad  all  the  time.'  This  evening  a  colonist  arrived  here 
from  Edina  on  a  trading  expedition,  having  left  home  this  morning.  Soon 
afler  him  another  arrived  with  a  barrel  of  rum,  for  the  use  of  the  natives. 
How  destructive  the  influence  which  such  men  exert  on  the  heathen !  We 
had  just  been  endeavoring  to  inculcate  a  regard  for  the  Sabbath  as  the 
Lord's  day,  and  solemnly  to  impress  their  minds  with  eternal  things ;  when, 
behold  the  devil  sends  two  of  his  agents  on  express  with  antidotes  for  both. 
Accursed  selfishness,  that  has  no  regard  for  the  good  of  its  neighbor,  pro- 
vided its  own  ends  are  answered." 

Their  visit  at  Madevli,  this  time,  was  a  period  of  affliction.  Both  were 
too  ill  to  make  exertion,  and  they  returned  after  three  weeks,  sunk  and  de- 
bilitated. In  December,  they  decided  to  make  a  short  voyage  for  the  benefit 
of  their  health,  and  took  passage  in  the  Mary  Jane,  of  New  York,  Captain 
Browii>  for  Cape  Palmas. 

Bev.  Ivory  CJlark  and  his  wife  scKled  for  Liberia  from  New  York  via^ 
Richmond,  December  3,  1837,  and  arrived  at  Edina,  January  23,  1838. 
Both  were  soon  attacked  with  the  African  fever,  but  of  an  unusually  mild 
character. 

In  March,  a  protracted  meeting  was  held  in  the  Methodist  church,  which 
Mr.  Mylne  thus  notices.  "  About  35  persons  have  professed  to  be  convert- 
ed, among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  wicked  sinners  in  Edina.  We 
labored  with  our  Methodist  friends  throughout  the  meeting,  and,  I  trust, 
found  in  some  good  degree  that  it  is  good  to  labor  for  God,  and  with  a  sin- 
gle eye  to  his  glory."  Some  of  our  native  boys  have  professed  to  feel  that 
they  are  sinners,  and  to  pray  to  God  for  pardon  and  a  new  heart.  It  was 
truly  affecting  to  see  these  little  heathen  down  on  their  knees,  in  some  cor- 
ner, or  below  the  benches.  I  went  to  some  of  them,  when  I  saw  them  in 
the  place  appointed  for  those  who  desired  prayer  to  be  offered  for  them,  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter,  or  what  they  did  there.     One  told  me  he  was 

*  This  factory  was  taken  in  Jaly,  1839,  by  tba  colonists  from  Cape  PaUnai. 
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distressed  because  he  had  such  a  bad  heart,  and  wished  good  people  to  pnj 
for  him.     None  of  them  profess  to  have  found  peace,  but  some  of  them  ut 

Suite  serious  still,  and  I  have  the  best  reason  to  believe,  retire  to  the  bualMi 
aily,  to  pray  to  God.  A  young  girl  who  has  lived  with  us  ever  since  wi 
came  to  Edina,  and  whom  we  intended  to  instruct,  in  hopes  that  she  might 
be  useful  as  a  teacher  in  a  female  native  school,  has  professed  hope  in 
Christ;  also,  Mrs.  Day,  the  wife  of  our  present  teacher.*'  On  the  8th of 
March,  seven  persons  were  added  to  the  church  under  Mr.  Davis's  charge. 

The  prejudices  of  the  natives  evidently  diminished,  as  they  learned  from 
their  own  observation  that  the  missionaries  did  not  come  to  get  slaves,  or  tA 
make  money  by  any  of  the  thousand  artifices  usually  practised  on  the  cout 
by  white  adventurers.  This  spring  they  were  visited  by  "  Sante  Will 
King  John,  Bob  Gray,  and  Bagay,  who  is  expected  to  succeed  the  late  Kioi 
Gray,  as  king  of  the  country  about  Little  Basa.  They  seemed  pleased  win 
our  operations.  King  Sante  Will  boasts  of  being  the  first  to  encourage  m 
in  our  work  by  entrusting  two  of  his  sons  to  our  care."  The  progress  of 
the  native  pupils  is  stated  about  this  period  to  have  been  very  encouraging. 
Several  had  read  repeatedly  through  the  Basa  Spelling  Book.  Four  read 
fluently  in  English.     Some  had  learned  to  write. 

Mr.  Mylne's  constitution  was  so  much  enfeebled  by  repeated  fevers,  that 
recovery  in  that  climate  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  and  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  May,  1838. 

In  September,  Mr.  J.  Finley,  the  agent  of  the  Colony  at  Sinou,  was  mo^ 
dered  by  a  company  of  the  Fishermen  tribe.  He  had  come  from  Sinou,  and 
landed  on  the  beach  to  come  up  to  Edina,  and  was  there  murdered.  His 
body  was  found  the  next  day,  shockingly  mangled.  For  many  days  after- 
ward, the  Colony  at  Basa  Cove  was  kept  in  great  alarm  by  these  robbers. 
Several  skirmishes  took  place,  and  at  length  the  Fishermen  succeeded  in 
entering  the  town,  when  they  burned  several  houses,  and  among  others  the 
Presbyterian  meeting-house.  Many  of  the  colonists  were  reduced  to  great 
suflermg,  by  the  destruction  of  their  dwellings,  and  most  of  them  lost  their 
crops  of  rice,  in  consequence  of  their  fear  of  going  to  their  farms  to  secure 
it.     These  circumstances  lessened  the  school  at  Edina. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Crocker  spent  most  of  the  dry  season  at  Madcvli,  in  the 
translation  of  parts  of  the  Bible  into  Basa.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  a  good 
interpreter.  In  May,  he  had  completed  Matthew  and  fifteen  chapters  o( 
John,  and  designed  putting  the  work  to  the  press  when  he  had  completed 
John.  At  this  time  the  school  at  Edina  contained  22  pupils.  There  were 
no  conversions  among  them,  but  a  mareed  progress  in  religious  knowledge. 
Two  of  them  were  employed  as  assistants,  and  promised  to  become  good 
teachers. 

After  Mr.  Mylne's  departure  for  America,  the  superintendence  of  the  sta- 
tion at  Edina  devolved  upon  Mr.  Clarke.  Unwilling  to  relinquish  his  de* 
sign  of  ultimately  devoting  himself  to  the  natives,  he  built  a  native  house  at 
a  cost  of  about  $20,  at  Joe  Harris's  place,  three  or  four  miles  from  Edina. 
Here  he  could  study  the  Basa  language  more  advantageously  than  at  Edina, 
and  as  he  could  go  back  and  forth  almost  all  the  way  by  water,  he  was  still 
able  to  superintend  the  station.  On  the  Sabbath,  he  usually  preached  once 
at  Joe  Harris's,  once  at  King  Tatoo's,  a  mile  beyond,  on  the  St.  John  river, 
and  once  at  Edina,  besides  instructing  the  children  in  the  Sabbath  school. 
King  Joe  was  generally  very  attentive  to  preaching,  and  after  hearing  Mr. 
Clarke  several  times,  said  with  an  expression  of  much  pleasure,  that  he 
**  could  understand  better  than  at  first."  He  was  anxious  to  have  the  mis- 
sionary come  and  live  in  his  town,  promised  to  build  him  a  school-house,  to 
attend  worship  on  the  Sabbath  with  his  people,  and  that  some  of  the  children 
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aliould  attend  school.  Mr.  Clarke  thooglit  it  not  besft  to  malce  any  perma* 
nent  arrangement  at  King  Joe's,  as  he  preferred,  in  case  Mr.  Mylne  shoaU 
return  to  tsJce  his  place  at  Edina,  to  establish  himself  at  Tradetown.  This 
is  a  populous  native  settlement,  about  fifty  miles  from  Edina  by  water,  and 
twenty-fiYe  by  land«  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  is  pecnliariT 
inviting  as  a  missionary  station,  because  it  has  a  numerous  population,  all 
of  whom  speak  the  Basa  tongue,  and  is  so  remote  from  the  colonies,  as  to 
be  nearly  exempt  from  the  deleterious  influences  which  are  every  where 
seen  among  the  natives  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

The  following  extract  describes  four  Sabbaths  at  Joe  Harris's  place : 

'*  May  12.  Preached  at  Joe  Harris's  town.  Subject,  the  creation  and 
primitive  state  of  man.  The  people  gave  good  attention*  When  I  had  fin* 
ished,  King  Joe  gave  me  his  theory  of  the  creation  of  man^  He  said,  that 
God  at  first  made  a  white  man  and  a  white  woman,  and  a  black  man  and  a 
black  woman,  and  that  from  these  two  pairs  originated  the  white  and  col* 
ored  races :  that  God  offered  the  two  men  a  book,  and  some  rice  and  palm 
oil ; — the  white  man  chose  the  book,  which  taught  him  how  to  obtain  OTery 
thing  he  needed ;  the  black  man  preferred  the  rice  and  palm  oil,  and  had 
not  since  been  able  to  obtain  any  thing  more  valuable. 

'*  16.  Going  to  King  Joe's  this  morning,  I  found  the  people  busy  at 
work.  I  met  one  man,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  it  was  the  S»)bath.  He 
f^aid  he  did  not.  1  told  him  it  was,  and  made  no  further  remarks ;  but  in  a 
few  minutes  the  people  left  work.  There  were  between  60  and  70  at  wor- 
ship. They  were  very  attentive.  After  service,  the  king  said  he  did  not 
know  it  was  Sunday,  and  that  he  would  have  no  more  work  done  on  that 
day. 

**  August  21.  The  king,  for  the  first  time,  absented  himself  from  worship, 
and  many  of  those  who  came,  left  before  the  services  closed.  When  I  was 
about  to  leave  the  town,  I  found  the  king  busy  at  work.  I  very  mildly  told 
him  it  was  God's  day,  and  that  I  feared  he  would  punish  him  for  disregard- 
ing  it.  He  replied,  that  the  American  people  had  their  customs,  and  the 
country  people  theirs ;  implying  that  the  Americans  were  no  better  than  the 
country  people.  He  then  informed  me  that  one  of  the  Americans  had  taken 
an  innocent  boy  of  his,  and  exchanged  him  with  Bob  Gray  for  another  coun* 
try  boy,  who  had  been  living  with  this  American,  and  whom  Bob  Gray  had 
taken  for  some  crime,  and  was  intending  to  sell  for  a  slave.  This  course 
of  proceeding  placed  Joe  Harris's  boy  in  the  condition  of  a  slave.  This  ac- 
count was  true,  and  I  would  this  were  the  only  instance  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican Christians  have  caused  the  heathen  to  despise  our  holy  religion." 

"29.  Preached  at  King  Joe's  and  Tatu's  town.  Had  a  very  pleasant 
season.  Joe  Harris  appeared  very  friendly.  In  view  of  what  occurred  last 
Sunday,  I  endeavored  to  make  the  people  understand  what  constitutes  a 
Christian,  (God-man,  as  the  natives  term  it.)  They  seemed  much  interest- 
ed. In  the  afternoon,  I  preached,  through  my  interpreter,  to  our  school- 
boys in  Basa." 

"  31.  At  the  Baptist  Quarterly  Meeting,  I  preached  in  the  morning,  br. 
Day  in~the  afternoon,  and  br.  Herring,  a  Methodist  minister,  preached  in 
the  evening.  The  meeting  was  very  solemn.  At  the  close  of  the  evening 
service,  three  of  our  native  boys,  two  of  whom  had  for  several  weeks  been 
more  than  usually  attentive  to  the  subject  of  religion,  presented  themselves 
as  objects  of  special  prayer." 

September  1,   was   communion  season.      The   bojrs,  above  mentioned, 

•r  seemed  more  deeply  affected  than  ever  before.     Three  weeks  afterward, 

Jlr.  Clarke  writes, "  Two  of  our  native  boys  have,  within  a  few  days,  givea 

j^  UB  pleasing  evidence  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  '       ^' 
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We  humbly  hope  that  they  are  truly  converted.  They  are  about  aixteen 
years  old.  One  of  them  has  attended  our  school  about  two  years,  and  the 
other  three.  They  can  read  very  well,  both  in  English  and  Basa,  and  have 
made  some  proficiency  in  grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic.  Kong,  the 
one  who  has  been  here  three  years,  is  a  son  of  Koba,  a  king  of  much  influ- 
ence,  who  died  about  two  years  ago.  This  boy  has  a  very  amiable  disposi- 
tion, more  than  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  and  an  ardent  thirst  for  know- 
ledge! He  has  been  my  interpreter  in  the  Basa  language,  both  in  preach- 
ing and  translating.  We  probably  could  not  obtain  an  interpreter  superior 
to  him.  He  is  much  beloved  and  respected,  both  by  the  Americans  and  his 
own  countrymen.  We  have  long  hoped  that  God  was  designing  this  boy 
for  some  important  purpose ;  our  hopes  are  now  much  strengthened."  Mr. 
Crocker  also  speaks  of  Kong  as  at  the  head  of  the  native  pupils'in  intelli- 
gence and  proficiency  in  learning.  At  this  time,  his  father,  according  to 
qustoro  in  such  cases,  was  not  yet  buried,  and  preparations  began  to  be 
made  for  his  interment,  with  the  usual  parade  of  dancing,  feasting,  singing, 
firing  guns,  &c«     On  this  occasion,  Kong  wrote  to  Mr.  Crocker  as  follows : 

"  Edina,  August  7. 

"  Dear  father, — I  take  this  opportunity  to  write  to  you  this  few  line.  I 
am  glad  to  receive  your  letter,  if  our  people  bury  my  father  now,  I  cannot 
go,  because  I  try  to  pray  to  God.  If  I  go  country  now,  I  have  great  sin 
against  God.  I  know,  if  I  go  country  now,  I  put  adl  down ;  then  how  great 
am  it  is.  I  try  to  pray.  So  often  I  put  all  down,  I  know  God  be  angry 
with  me.  I  pray  God  to  show  me  how  to  pray.  Mrs.  G.,  she  is  sinner 
when  she  was  here.  Sometime  now,  she  pray  to  God,  and  God  forgive  her 
sin ;  then  I  know,  if  I  pray  to  God,  he  will  forgive  my  sin.  Dear  father,  I 
want  you  and  James  to  pray  for  me.  Some  of  the  native  come  here  this 
morning;  he  want  to  carry  me  away;  but  I  would  not  go.  Kokg." 

"  Considering  that  it  will  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen, 
not  to  attend  the  burial  of  his  father,  and  that  the  natives  are  extremely  fond 
of  being  present  on  such  occasions,  this  decision  of  his  evinces  sincerity, 
and  a  good  degree  of  earnestness  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul." 

Another  letter,  written  in  September,  is  very  interesting  as  an  expression 
of  simple  piety. 

"  Edina,  September  19,  1839. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  take  this  opportunity  to  write  to  you  these  few  lines  to  in- 
form you  that  I  am  well.  I  want  see  you  very  much.  That  day  you  been 
go  away,  I  feel  very  sorry  that  I  should  turn  back;  then  I  go  and  told  God, 
O  Father,  teach  me.  DonH  let  me  forget  thee  so  soon.  Then  1  suppose 
God  hear  my  prayer.  When  I  sit  down  or  walk,  ray  heart  live  with  God. 
Yesterday  and  to-day  my  heart  feel  to  love  Christian  people,  and  love  all 
these  boys,  and  I  hope  they  must  pray  too.  First  time  when  I  go  to  meet- 
ing, I  hurry,  I  want  to  come  out,  I  see  minister  preach  so  long !  but  now 
when  I  go  to  meeting,  1  listen  what  minister  say,  meeting  done  so  soon ! 
O  Mr.  Crocker,  I  want  see  you,  I  want  tell  you  how  I  feel,  and  I  cannot  tell 
you  very  well,  my  heart  feel  light.  O  Mr.  Crocker,  I  love  to  read  Bible, 
and  I  love  to  hear  more  about  Christ.  O  Mr.  Crocker,  my  love  is  increase, 
and  my  bad  feeling  is  decrease.  O  Mr.  Crocker,  I  want  you  to  come  and 
talk  to  me.  First  time  I  love  you  all  true,  because  you  all  give  us  what 
we  want ;  I  not  love  because  you  all  are  Christian  people.  I  laugh  at  some 
old  Christian  people.  Now,  if  I  see  person  love  God,  I  love  him  too. 
When  Mr.  Caroline,  she  heard  that  I  am  glad,  she  felt  veiy  sorry.  When 
she  saw  Bowe  pass  by  street,  she  call  Bowe  and  say,  tell  Kong  to  come 
here.  Then  I  go  see  her;  she  say,  when  school  out,  I  want  you  to  come 
and  talk  to  me.     I  want  religion  too.     When  school  out,  I  come,  and  I  ask 
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her,  what  you  feel  ?  She  say,  I  don't  know  how  I  feel.  Then  ask  her,  did 
feel  any  sorry  ?  she  say,  yes.  Then  I  told  her  when  we  pray,  we  must 
trust  in  the  Lord,  we  must  know  he  will  pardon  our  sins  for  his  Son's  sake. 
We  must  not  think  God  cannot  hear  our  prayer,  because  we  sin  so  much ; 
if  we  pray  true  heart  he  will  [hear]  us  for  his  Son's  sake.  Well,  when  I 
come  away,  told  [her]  pray ;  God  will  hear  you  by  and  by.  Last  night  we 
went  to  meeting,  I  talk  to  these  boys.  I  suppose  they  are  sorry  for  their 
sins, — the  text  was  22d  chapter  Job,  21st  verse, — then  I  look,  plenty  of 
them  were  sleeping.  O,  I  felt  sorry  when  I  see  Bowe,  Zewis,  'Tompeter 
are  sleep,  and  Prince  not  sleep.  I  want  to  talk  to  James  very  much.  My 
brethren,  I  hope  you  all  may  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  have  more  pleasure  in 
God.     My  prayer  be  with  you  all,  and  I  wish  you  to  talk  to  Badni. 

"  Remember  your  friend,  Kong  Kobu.*' 

Mr.  Crocker  adds,  *'  In  transcribing,  I  have  not  knowingly  altered  the 
orthography,  or  the  arrangement  of  a  single  word.  You  have  it  as  he 
wrote  it,  with  a  little  punctuation." 

Caroline,  of  whom  he  speaks,  was  an  emigrant  from  America,  who  had 
lived  some  time  in  the  mission  family.  By  God's  blessing  upon  Kong's 
fiiithful  instructions,  she  soon  afterward  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  piety. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  Kroo  boy,  of  the  Fishermett 
tribe.     He  has  been  in  school  a  shorter  time  than  Kong. 

"  Edina,  September  19, 1899. 

"  Dear  Father, — I  take  this  opportunity  to  write  to  you,  I  pray  to  Ood| 
for  pardon  sin.  That  time  I  first  cam  to  book,  I  want  fight  all  time.  Mr 
heart  feel  glad  this  tim,  I  love  every  body,  I  love  go  to  meeting,  I  lore  ttU 
boys.  That  time  I  go  meeting,  I  no  want  meeting  out  soon.  I  love  to  read 
Bible.  I  want  all  boys  to  pray  to  God  for  pardon  their  sin.  I  pray  [for] 
them.  I  want  see  you  so  mouch.  I  think  Lord  done  something  for  my 
tfouL  I  pray  for  Lord  to  give  me  Holy  Spirit.  Please  I  want  you  come 
down,  I  beg  you.     Remember  your  friend,  John  Mathias.*" 

Miss  Rizpah  Warren,  a  missionary  teacher,  who  sailed  for  Edina  in  Jtily, 
arrived  on  the  29th  of  September. 

Under  date  of  October  9,  Mr.  Crocker  writes,  that  the  prospects  of  the 
mission  were  never  more  encouraging.  The  school  under  Mr.  Day's  cere 
continued  to  prosper.  The  two  oldest  pupils,  whose  letters  have  been  cop- 
ied,  continued  to  give  evidence  of  piety,  and  were  becoming  very  useful  as- 
sistants. Of  Kong  Mr.  Crocker  says,  "  His  progress  in  knowledge,  and  in 
almost  every  thing  that  is  praise-worthy,  fills  us  with  pleasing  anticipations 
of  his  future  usefulness."  "  He  is  amply  rewarding  us  all  for  the  expense 
and  labor  of  his  education." 

Mr.  Crocker  states  that  the  church  at  Basa  Cove  was  in  a  prosperous 
state.  Nine  were  added  to  it  at  one  time  in  the  summer ;  and  the  whole 
number  was  forty-four.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  good  pastor,  and  considering  the 
deficiencies  of  his  education,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  obliged  to  support  his 
family  by  his  trade,  he  is  a  good  preacher.  He  devotes  several  evenings  in 
the  week  to  different  classes  of  persons  in  his  congregation,  and  preaches 
one  afternoon,  besides  being  abundant  in  labors  on  the  Sabbath. 

It  remains  only  to  be  added,  that  a  printing  press  has  been  purchased  for 
the  use  of  the  mission,  to  be  sent  out  as  soon  as  a  printer  can  be  engaged  to 
superintend  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 
France, 

WmMMcm.  Eev.  J.  C.  RotUii  mod  R«v.  Irah  CtiaM  tail  for  Havre.  Notices  of  Ibt  rrlifpoiis  fltate 
of  Fraooe.  Mr.  Kostao's  labors,  stcknett  and  death.  Rev.  Isaac  Wlllmarth,  misaionafy  to 
Paris.  VisilB  the  DepartmeDt  of  the  North  with  Professor  Sears.  Mr.  Dosart  at  Bertry. 
MessfB.  Sheldoa  and  WiUard  des^^nated  to  France.  Plan  for  a  theological  school.  Dooay. 
ChristiaM  at  Genlis.  Mr  Cwtin  appointed  their  minister.  Colporteurs.  DtstribiitioB  of  Eit>les 
and  tracts.  RestrSctions  snflered  by  the  church  at  VUleqoter  (Genlis).  Return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
WillsMyrth.    Fomatioa  of  a  church  at  Douay. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  May,  1832,  the  subject  of  a  mission 
l9  France  was  discussed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  the  Rev.  J.  Casi- 
nir  Bostan,  a  Fxench  gentleman  for  some  time  resident  in  this  country,  as 
their  missionary.  Mr.  Rostan  was  a  man  of  distinguished  literary  attain- 
nents,  and  as  such,  had  been  associated  with  men  of  eminence  in  his  na- 
live  country.  The  present  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Board,  then  a  Pro- 
fessor in  Ajodherst  College,  was  appointed  to  accompany  him,  to  explore  and 
sacertain  the  state  of  the  French  Baptist  churches.  A  few  days  before  the 
time  of  embarkation,  application  was  made  to  the  Board  that  Mr.  Peck 
might  be  transferred  to  a  department  of  instruction  in  Brown  University, 
which  being  approved  by  them.  Professor  Chase,  of  Newton  Theological  In- 
atiiution,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  and  sailed  with  Mr.  Rostan,  for  Havre, 
whece  ihey  arrived  November  21.  They  found  in  Paris  a  convenient  chapel, 
formed  of^part  of  an  old  papal  church  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
revolution,  the  use  of  which  they  obtained  for  religious  worship.  At  this  period, 
lAx,  Cloux,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  patronized  by  the  Baptist  Continental 
Soeiety  in  England,  arrived  at  Paris,  on  his  way  to  the  eastern  frontier  of 
France.  The  consent  of  this  Society  was  obtained,  that  Mr.  Cloux  should 
remain  for  a  wliile  at  Paris,  to  co-operate  with  the  American  missionaries, 
and  to  labor  among  the  Germans,  with  whose  language  he  was  familiar, 
and  of  whom  there  were  30,000  resident  in  that  city.  Mr.  Rostan  and 
Mr.  Cloux  jointly  fulfilled  their  duties  at  the  chapel  and  among  the  people. 
Preaching  on  the  Sabbath  was  maintained,  and  four  or  five  services  in  the 
course  of  tbwe  weelc     Pastoral  visits  were  attended  with  visible  good  efiect. 

In  March,  Mr.  Rostan  obtained  access  to  several  deputies,  peers  and 
learned  men,  among  others.  General  La  Fayette,  the  Anglican  bishop,  the 
old  chancellor  of  France,  and  the  Queen's  chaplain,  with  whom  he  had 
much  4Sonverfiation  on  the  eftablishment  of  an  "evangelical  society  among 
the  French  Catholics,  to  preach  to  them  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  the  same  terms 
A3  tha  apostles  and  evangelists  did,  without  additions  or  suppression."  Each 
of  them  **•  ne^eived  him  well,  listened  with  attention,  and  judged  the  pro- 
posal useful,  but  difficult  in  execution,"  and  invited  him  to  come  again  when 
ne  had  matured  his  plan. 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  Mr,  Chase  visited  London  hy  the  direction  of  the 
Board«  iof  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  the  Baptist  ministers  there,  the 
assuranea  of  their  fraternal  confidence,  and  to  inquire  into  their  plans  for 
missions  in  Europe^ 

On  his  return  home,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
in  reply  to  the  inquiries  with  which  he  had  been  charged*  A  yety  brief 
view  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  follows. 

Amidst  the  seofis  of  infidek  and  the  general  neglect  and  contempt  for  re- 
ligion, the  Catholic  clergy  were  vigilantly  watching  for  every  event,  es- 
pecially every  political  eliange,  which  might  be  turned  to  their  advantage^ 
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h.  class  of  zealous  and  gifted  Catholic  preachers,  called  "  the  missionaries 
)f  France/'  not  authorized  or  encouraged  hy  the  government,  were  inde- 
'atigahle  in  their  endeavors  to  re-kindle  in  the  people  a  regard  for  the  reli- 
gion of  their  ancestors.  Many  ahle  refutations  of  modern  infidelity  had 
>een  puhlished,  many  volumes  designed  to  promote  devotion  and  practical 
)iety  nad  heen  circulated,  hut  heing  identified  with  papacy,  had  little  weight 
vith  millions  of  the  people. 

A  society,  called  the  "  Society  of  Christian  Morals,"  consisting  of  liheral 
ninded  men  both  Protestants  ancf  Catholics,  had  been  very  useful.  Many  of  its 
xiost  active  members  occupied  eminent  stations  in  the  government.  Several 
^ears  ago  it  awarded  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Religious 
tVorship,  which  was  also  published  by  the  Society  in  an  octavo  volume, 
rhis  Society  had  been  very  useful  in  promoting  that  spirit  of  enlightened 
nquiry  which  the  papal  religion  would  ever  suppress,  but  it  was  now  on 
lie  wane. 

The  number  of  evangelical  Christians,  though  very  small,  was  evidently 
increasing,  and  some  individuals  of  rank  heartily  gave  their  influence  to  the 
promotion  of  piety.  Among  these  originated  many  benevolent  projects  and 
seTeral  societies,  whose  seat  was  in  Paris,  and  whose  usefulness  was  felt  in 
;he  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Two  or  three  valuable  periodicals  were 
wistaioed,  many  standard  books  translated  and  printed,  the  Bible  circulated, 
uid  many  hundreds  of  children  educated. 

Bespecting  the  ancient  Baptist  churches  of  the  southern  valleys,  Mr.  Chase 
reported  that  they  were  few.  During  periods  of  persecution,  fire  and  sword 
liaid  destroyed  many,  others  had  fled  to  Flanders  in  hope  of  finding  a  quiet 
retreat,  and  some,  after  the  Protestant  reformation,  became  amalgamated 
nrith  Pedo-Baptist  churches,  while  a  few  timid  ones  conformed  externally  to 
Jie  Roman  Catholic  Church*  The  modern  Baptists  were  more  numerous, 
rat,  owing  to  various  causes,  their  views  of  church  organization,  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry,  and  the  administration  of  the  ordinances  were  very  in- 
distinct. The  largest  number  of  these  were  found  in  the  Department  du 
Nord, 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chase  inferred  that,  as  the  present  charter  of  France 
proclaims  religious  freedom  to  all  denominations,  no  impediment  was  to  be 
feared  from  the  government ;  and  in  view  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  feeble 
churches  there  for  aid,  their  peculiar  prepossessions  in  favor  of  everything 
American,  and  the  acknowledged  ability  of  the  churches  in  this  country  to 
(lirnish  that  aid,  it  was  plainly  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  send  them  mission- 
wneSt  and  thus  seek  "  to  raise  up  that  which  was  fallen,  and  heal  that  which 
was  broken." 

In  August,  1833«  the  Board  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Isaac 
Willmarth,  a  member  of  the  Institution  at  Newton,  with  reference  to  his  ap- 
pointment on  a  mission  to  France.  Professor  Sears  of  that  Seminary,  then 
in  Europe,  was  requested  to  afford  such  counsel  and  assistance  as  might 
consist  with  his  appropriate  duties. 

Mr.  Rostan  continued  to  labor  with  great  diligence  and  zeal.  He  was  in- 
vited by  the  Bey.  Mr.  Pytt  to  supply  his  place  as  Professor  of  Christianity 
te  tke  Society  of  Civilization,  during  his  absence  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  Mr.  Kostan  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  immediately  entered  upon 
his  duties,  in  the  discharge  of  which  he  was  much  animated  by  the  attend- 
ance of  a  large  and  intelligent  audience.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  useful- 
ness, he  was  seized  with  Asiatic  cholera,  and  died,  after  an  illness  of  ten 
bours,  December  5, 1833. 

In  May,  1834,  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willmarth  sailed  for  Havre.  He  was 
inatjrttctfia  to  visit  at  an  early  period  the  churches  in  the  north  of  France^ 
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He  was  also  directed  to  select  such  brethren  as  were  suitably  endowed  for 
the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  mark  out  a  plan  of  study  to  be  pursued  by 
them  under  his  instruction,  with  reference  to  their  preparation  to  preach  the 
gospel.  Mr.  Willmarth  located  himself  at  Paris,  and  Mr.  Antony  Porchst, 
a  Baptist  preacher,  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Board  in 
March  previous,  to  be  associated  with  him,  removed  to  I^aris.  They  re* 
aumed  worship  in  the  little  chapel  before  occupied  by  Mr.  Rostan,  and  were 
united  in  the  discharge  of  public  and  social  pastoral  duties  in  both  English 
and  French. 

In  January,  1835,  Mr.  Willmarth  received  his  first  theological  students. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  a  small  church  was  constituted,  adopting  for  their 
confession  of  faith,  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrine  recommended  by  the 
committee.     Two  days  afterwards  four  were  added  by  baptism. 

In  April,  1836,  Mr.  Porchat  removed  to  Gaubert,  and  his  place  at  the 
chapel  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Petit,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Jordain,  after- 
wards pastor  of  St.  Anne*s,  formerly  Mr.  Pytt's  church.  "  Later  in  the 
year,  public  worship  was  conducted  both  in  French  and  English  by  Mr. 
Willmarth,  occasionally  by  Mr.  Lorriaux,  formerly  employed  by  the  Bap- 
tist London  Society.  The  location  was  unfavorable  to  a  full  attendance, 
and  measures  were  adopted  to  secure  a  more  eligible  place  of  worship. 

Early  in  July,  Mr.  Willmarth  went  to  the  Department  du  Nordy  where 
he  was  joined  by  Professor  Sears,  who  subsequently  communicated  an  ac- 
count of  their  visit,  to  the  Board.  The  piety  of  Christians  there  had  been 
chilled  by  a  "  kind  of  dead  orthodoxy,"  preached  by  men  not  possessing  per- 
sonal religion.  The  first  instrument  of  reviving  true  religion,  was  a  be- 
nevolent English  lady,  who  distributed  the  Bible,  and  instructed  many  of  the 
people  in  its  glorious  truths.  They  were  afterwards  visited  by  Messrs. 
Fytt,  Porchat,  and  others,  whose  preaching  gave  their  minds  an  additional 
impulse.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Willmarth  was  attended  with  the  happiest  ef- 
fects :  the  churches  were  literally  transported  with  joy,  on  hearing  that  there 
was  in  America  a  body  of  Christians  who  cared  for  their  welfare.  With 
tears  they  begged  Mr.  Soars  not  to  suffer  those  brethren  to  forget  or  neglect 
them.  At  Orchies,  Mr.  Montel  was  appointed  pastor  of  a  church  of  20 
members,  in  April  previous,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

In  August,  Mr.  Dusart  removed,  as  appointed,  to  Bertry,  a  manu- 
facturing village  not  far  from  Cambray,  where  also  there  was  a  church  of 
20  members.  He  was  most  gladly  welcomed,  and  his  preaching  attended 
with  the  conversion  of  several  individuals,  who  were  added  to  the  church. 

In  October,  the  Rev.  D.  Newton  Sheldon,  of  Sufficld,  Connecticut,  and 
the  Rev.  Erastus  Willard,  of  Grafton,  Vermont,  with  their  wives  were  sent 
out  as  missionaries  to  France.  Mr.  Willard  was  designated  to  labor  in  the 
North,  and  Sheldon  at  Paris,  where  they  arrived  in  November. 

In  April,  1836,  Mr.  Sheldon  and  Mr.  Willmarth  visited  Bertry.  In  the 
neighboring  villages,  of  Walincourt  and  Estourinel  were  some  converts  and 
inquirers,  whom  Mr.  Dusart  had  visited  at  regular  periods.  He  was  evi- 
dentlv  a  zealous  and  faithful  pastor.  Accompanied  by  him,  Messrs.  Sheldon 
and  Willmarth  visited  Orchies,  Nomain,  where  was  a  church  of  28  mem- 
bers, Aix,  Baisieux  and  Lannoy.  At  each  of  the  two  latter  places,  there  was  a 
church  of  22  members,  over  which,  after  due  examination,  the  missionaries, 
with  Messrs.  Dusart  and  Montel,  ordained  Mr.  Joseph  Thieffry  as  pastor. 

The  opening  of  a  theological  school  was  a  prominent  design  of  the  Board 
at  the  commencement  of  their  mission  in  France.  Nomain  being  central  to 
Christians  in  the  north,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  eligible  location.  In 
June,  Mr.  Willmarth  and  Mr.  Willard  removed  their  families  to  Douay, 
in  its  neighborhood.  Five  young  men  in  various  stages  of  study  were  at 
ibi§  pericA  under  their  iivE\.tuaV.\oii. 
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Douay  was  a  strong  hold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  It  contains 
but  20,000  inhabitants,  yet  before  the  revolution  there  were  an  "  incredible 
number  of  churches,  monasteries  and  nunneries."  These  are  now  chiefly 
occupied  for  military  and  civil  purposes ;  but  a  death-like  apathy  followed 
the  desecration  of  the  imposing  accompaniments  of  papacy.  Yet  even  here 
were  some  sincere  inquirers  for  true  religion.  At  Genlis  and  the  neighbor- 
ing villages,  a  considerable  number  were  found,  whose  spirituality  and  scrip* 
tural  knowledge  were  surprising,  considering  their  entire  destitution  of 
stated  religious  privileges.  At  Genlis,  a  man  of  this  character,*  in  humble 
circumstances,  had  built  upon  his  own  soil,  and  furnished  at  his  own  expense, 
a  chapel,  18  feet  by  24  ;  but  was  forbidden  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  (a  peer 
of  the  realm  and  a  Jesuit,)  to  open  it.  The  few  converts  were  therefore 
obliged  to  meet  in  a  private  room,  and  even  there  could  not  worship  God  un- 
molested, if  their  number  exceeded  20.  On  the  Sunday  which  Mr.  Willard 
and  Mr.  Dusart  spent  with  them,  they  were  "  visited  by  a  garde  champetref 
who  was  charged  to  report  them,  if  there  were  more  than  20  present.  J.  B. 
Cretin,  a  young  man  who  had  been  two  years  under  Mr.  Willmarth's  in- 
struction, was  sent  there  in  August,  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  visit 
the  neighboring  places  as  a  colporteur,  selling  and  giving  Bibles,  Testaments 
and  tracts.  This  humble  sphere  of  service  has  proved  one  of  great  useful- 
iie98,  and  many  a  man,  whose  chief  endowments  were  love  to  God,  and  love 
to  man,  has  won  in  it  the  inheritance  promised  to  those  who  **  turn  many 
unto  righteousness." 

lo  June,  the  missionaries  communicated  their  views  of  the  importance  of 
employing  a  number  of  men  of  suitable  qualification  in  this  department,  and, 
receiving  authority  from  the  Board,  sent  out  there,  Messrs.  Fromont,  Michel, 
and  Arpin.  This  year  Mr.  Sheldon  procured  from  the  Paris  Tract  Society 
between  3000  and  4000  pages  of  tracts,  which  were  distributed  by  himself 
and  the  members  of  his  church.  To  do  this  in  the  streets  and  promenades, 
a  licence  from  the  police  is  obtained,  the  badge  of  which  is  a  medal,  to  be 
worn  while  thus  employed.  A  few  Bibles  were  gratuitously  distributed ; 
but  intelligent  and  benevolent  men  considered  the  sale  of  them,  even  if  for 
a  trifling  sum,  as  more  beneficial,  as  mankind  value  most  that  which  costs 
them  something. 

Various  circumstances  rendered  the  attendance  of  worship  in  the  chapel 
inexpedient,  and  Mr.  Sheldon  maintained  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath 
and  at  other  stated  times  at  his  own  house,  and  a  Bible  class  at  Madame 
Bostan's  every  Friday  evening. 

In  August,  Mr.  Dusart  visited  Manicamp,  where  he  baptized  three  con- 
verts, (one  of  them,  Mr.  Froment,  subsequently  a  colporteur,)  in  the  Oise  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  ni^ht.  At  Genlis  (since  called  Villequier,)  he  formed  a 
church  of  seven,  including  those  from  Manicamp.  Mr.  Cretin  was  placed 
over  them  as  their  pastor ;  but  no  modification  of  the  arbitrary  injunctions 
of  the  mayor  could  be  obtained,  and  application  was  consequently  made  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  but  as  several  legislative  acts,  unfavorable  to 
religious  liberty,  had  recently  been  passed,  a  refusal  of,  or  a  total  silence 
respecting  the  request,  was  anticipated.  As  in  numerous  other  instances, 
some  of  which  were  in  the  stations  occupied  by  the  Board,  the  erection  and 
occupancy  of  Protestant  chapels  had  been  allowed,  the  opposition  experienced 
by  the  little  church  at  Villequier  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated  wholly 
in  the  mayor's  hatred  of  religion.  Jealousy  of  missionaries  was  however 
evinced  by  persons  high  in  office.  Mr.  Dupin,  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  said  "  To  admit  among  us  missionaries  from  societies  in  Lon- 

*  Ao  interefl'mg  account  of  Mr.  Horiignj  and  his  wife  is  to  be  fouod  in  the  Baptist  Misstonaiy 
Jlag»«ue,  Januarjr,  1838.— page  11. 
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don  or  Geneva,  would  be  to  receive  into  our  bosom  the  point  of  a  sword,  of] 
which  foreigners  hold  the  hilt.** 

In  September,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willmarth  returned  to  this  country  with  the 
full  approbation  of  the  Board,  on  account  of  their  long  continued  ill  health. 

In  October,  Mr.  Sheldon  and  Mr.  Willard  visited  the  churches  in  the 
Department  du  Nord,  The  spiritual  condition  Cff  most  of  th«m  was  im- 
proved, and  some  additions  had  been  made  to  several.  Of  Mr.  Thiefiry, 
Eastor  of  Lannoy  and  Baisieux,  they  speak,  as  proving  a  man  of  good  sense, 
umility  and  faithfulness. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Willmarth,  the  care  of  both  of  the  churches  and 
the  students  devolved  upon  Mr.  Wiilard.  In  his  pastoral  duties  he  was  as* 
sisted  by  Mr.  Prevots,  and  four  persons  had  made  a  profession  of  religion 
during  the  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Willard  says  that  although  the  cause  of 
truth  had  not  visibly  made  great  progress,  there  was  an  advancement  in 
knowledge,  and  consequently  a  confirmation  and  establishment  of  ChristiaiiS' 
Thatsingular  sect,  the  Irviogitcs,  had  occasioned  some  trouble  to  the  churches 
but  their  own  folly  and  presumption  had  nearly  destroyed  their  influence* 
The  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  pure  religion  were  great,  but  hope  in 
God  forbade  discouragement. 

In  September,  183S,  Mr.  Willard  proposed  to  the  students  the  regular 
formation  of  a  church,  taking  for  their  articles  of  faith  the  summarf  of  dac' 
trine  embodied  in  the  instructions  of  the  Board  to  the  first  missionaries  to 
France,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  church  at  Paris.  The  proposal  was 
fully  approved,  the  articles  signed,  and  though  but  five  in  number,  the  ceie« 
bration  of  the  sacrament  at  that  time  was  an  occasion  of  deep  interest.  The 
same  month  three  individuals  were  added  to  the  church  by  baptism,  and 
soon  afterwards  three  English  women,  and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Prevots. 

The  effect  of  this  attempt  at  ecclesiastical  order  was  salutary.  The  church 
at  Bertry  adopted  the  same  articles,  and  preparation  was  making  for  their 
adoption  at  Nomain.  The  objects  next  to  be  accomplished,  were  the  forma- 
tion of  the  churches  into  an  association,  and  the  organization  of  a  ministe- 
rial conference. 

Messrs.  Montel,  Cretin,  and  Dusart  continued  faithful  in  their  duties. 
The  latter  had  added  St.  Waast  to  the  number  of  his  preaching  stations, 
and  organized  a  church  there  of  seven  members. 

Michel  and  Fromeut  succeeded  well  as  colporteurs.  The  latter  hsi  in 
one  year  visited  more  than  a  hundred  villages,  and  distributed  41%4MUbb 
and  Testaments.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  religious eadA^rttohiiis 
with  which  he  accompanied  the  distribution,  were  blest  to  the  confwsiott  of 
several  individuals.  In  the  spring  of  1839,  Mrs.  Willard's  health  bpt  en- 
tirely failed,  and  Mr.  Willard  was,  on  her  account,  authorized  to  wkhifaiw 
from  the  service.  But  the  methods  employed  for  her  restoration 'Mii  M 
kindly  smiled  upon  by  Providence,  and  the  reasons  for  his  eontinmnkee  ill<Ae 
mission  were  so  urgent,  that  he  declined  availing  himself  of  the 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  returned  to  the  United  States  in  November* 
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the  Hoi;  ScHpturct  in  Greece.    Effect  upou  prleiu  and  people.    Ur,  Lore'i  lour.     Hr.  pMCo'a 


When  Proressor  Sears  embarked  for  Europe,  in  1833,  he  waa  requested  to 
acquaint  himself  with  (he  religious  state  of  Germany  with  reference  to 
the  eBlablisKment  of  a  mission  there,  and  to  communicate  the  resalt  of  his 
<Awervationa  lo  the  Board.  Germany  waa  the  home  of  the  Mennoniles,  s 
ctua  of  Christiana  who  hold  "  that  practical  piety  ia  the  easence  of  religion, 
■nd  that  the  surest  iHEirk  of  the  troe  church  is  the  sanctity  of  its  memfa«rs." 
They  reject  infant  haptiam,  and  though  now  greatly  degenerated  both  ia 
their  doctrines  and  practice,  it  waa  belie»ed  that,  with  the  aid  of  American 
Baptists,  they  might  be  won  to  the  old  paths,  trodden  by  their  ancestoM.    ' 

Mr.  Sears  informed  the  Board  that  there  were  in  Germany  a  conaidera- 
Ue  nomber  of  Christians  who  were  Baptists  in  sentiment,  but  that  he  foand 
no  Tegular  churcb  of  that  order.     At  Hamburg,  a  free  city  on  the  Elbe,  he 


became  acquainted  with  Mr.  T.  G.  Oncken,  a  man  of  "  strong,  acute  roiod," 
and  though  not  liberally  educated,  very  intelligent,  possessed  of  much  prac- 
tical knowledge,  and  of  amiable  and  winning  manners.  He  bad  been  a 
'■'"■'       ->"■■-' -  jm  pf 
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missiotiary  under  the  patronage  of  the  Continental  Society,  also  an  agent  of 
(be  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  and  poaaeased  the  confidence  of  Mmn  <A  ^ar 
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tinguished  and  excellent  clergymen  in  Germany.  Mr.  Sears  recommended 
Mr.  Oncken  to  be  employed  as  a  missionary  of  the  Board  in  Germany. 
He  learned  that  there  were  three  other  young  men,  (one  of  whom,  Mr. 
Lewis,  a  converted  Jew,  he  subsequently  saw,)  who  were  zealously  engaged 
in  promoting  ;he  cause  of  evangelical  religion  in  different  parts  of  Germa- 
ny, but  without  any  plan  of  co-operation,  having  yet  only  heard  of  each 

other. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1834,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oncken  and  five  other  individ- 
nals  were  baptized  by  Professor  Sears  at  Hamburg,  and  were  the  next  day 
constituted  a  church,  of  which  Mr.  Oockon  was  ordained  pastor. 

In  November  Mr.  Scars  wrote  that  the  church  at  Hamburg  [which  had 
how  increased  to  thirteen,]  were  happily  united.  He  had  seen  Christian 
love  in  American  churches,  but  never  those  "  who  thought  it  was  their  life 
and  earthly  happiness,  so  much  as  these  brethren." 

At  Bremen  and  fourteen  small  villages  in  its  vicinity,  where  Mr.  Oncken 
had  occasionally  preached  while  employed  by  the  Continental  Society,  there 
were  a  considerable  number  of  devout  Christians  who,  having  no  stated 
preacher,  maintained  social,  religious  meetings.  By  these  their  own  union 
and  piety  were  greatly  promoted  ;  and  some  who  were  before  strangers  to 
thepower  of  the  gospel,  became  subjects  of  divine  grace. 

Tnere  was  much  evidence  that  there  were  here  and  there  in  the  Lutherui 
church  some  who  at  heart  desired  the  revival  of  spiritual  religion,  and  were 
only  held  in  check  by  fear  of  the  clergy  and  the  government,  whose  comlHoed 
iafluence  sustained  a  heartless  formal  state  religion,  where  "  every  shade  of 
Pantheism,  Deism,  Rationalism,  Supernaturalism,  Arminianism,  Galvinism, 
ice.  were  pronounced  to  be  indivistbly  one !" 

Mr.  Oncken  entered  the  service  of  the  Board  September  25, 1S36,  retain- 
ing however  his  connection  with  the  Edinburg  Bible  Societv*  He  was  di- 
rected to  extend  his  labors,  as  far  as  his  immediate  duties  at  damburg  would 
permit,  to  Bremen,  Oldenburg  and  other  towns  in  Hanover,  and  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Germany. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Liange  was  appointed  a  colporteur  and  assistant.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  Continental  Society,  he  had 
been  the  instrument  of  converting  many  souls.  In  one  village  thirty  indi- 
viduals become  pious  under  his  Qiithful  instructions. 

In  all  his  useful  plans  Mr.  Oncken  was  aided  by  the  hearty  co-operatioa 
of  several  brethren  of  his  church.  Five  of  them  entered  into  a  systematic 
arrangement  for  visiting  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  distributingitncts 
and  Bibles,  and  conversing  with  impenitent  sinners.  The  stated  meetings 
on  the  Sabbath,  the  weekly  prayer-meetings,  the  Bible  class,  and  the  Month- 
ly concert,  were  regularly  attended,  and  often  by  fifty  or  sixty  persons.  ^ 

In  April,  1836,  four  individuals  were  added  to  the  church  at  Hamburg. 
In  May  Mr.  Oncken  visited  the  ships  at  Cruckstadt,  in  order  to  distribute 
the  Scriptures  and  tracts  among  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States.  He 
visited  also  Bremen,  and  various  places  in  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg*  find- 
ing almost  every  whore  some  serious  inquirers.  At  Oldenburg  he  baptized 
four,  of  whose  piety  he  obtained  satisfactory  evidence. 

An  important  feature  of  the  mission  was  tlie  system  of  loaning  tracts^  in 
which  both  the  male  and  fomale  members  of  the  church  actively  engaged. 
"  There  is  not,"  says  Mr.  Oncken,  '*  a  member  in  our  church  but  what  is,  in 
one  way  or  another,  doing  something  in  promoting  the  extension  of  Christ's 
kingdom." 

On  the  26th  of  September  a  Temperance  Society  of  forty-three  members 
was  organized.     In  November  nine  were  received  to  the  communion  of  the 
ehurchi  and  several  stood  propounded.    Of  the  former  two  wera  conrerts 
from  Judaism. 
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The  influence  of  the  mission  ai  Hamharg,  in  one  respect,  deserves  special 
notice,  i.  e.  the  promotion  of  a  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  This 
was  of  itself  sufficient  to  call  forth  animadversion,  if  not  to  excite  opposition, 
in  a  community  where  even  the  members  of  the  established  church  distin- 
guish the  Sabbath  from  other  days  only  by  attendance  on  divine  service, 
followed  by  visiting,  excursions  of  pleasure,  &c.  The  members  of  Mr. 
Oncken's  church,  and  some  others  who  attended  his  preaching,  took  a  deci- 
ded stand  on  this  subject,  and  in  many  instances  influenced  their  employees 
And  others  with  whom  they  were  connected,  to  refrain  from  labor  on  thai 
day.  A  convert  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church  prevailed  on  his  employ^ 
er  to  prohibit  his  laborers,  twenty-six  in  number,  from  \yorking  on  the  Stobr 
bath.  A  piano-fprte-maker  was  alike  successful  in  obtaining  a  release  fiir 
himself  and  fifteen  other  journeyman  during  the  sacred  hours.  Such  a 
course  perseveringly  held,  could  have  resulted  from  deep  Christian  principle 
alone,  £)r  those  laborers  who  stipulated  for  their  right  to  the  religious  use  of 
the  Lord's  day,  were  often,  for  this  reason,  rejected  from  all  ewployn^ent 
during  the  week,  and  thus,  their  means  of  living  being  cut  off,  tliemselves 
and  their  families  were  subjected  to  want. 

Early  in  1837  the  number  of  worshippers,  who  had  hitherto  met  inn  pri- 
vate house,  was  so  much  increased,  that  a  room  was  procured  capable  oiac* 
commodating  300  persons. 

In  March,  Mr.  Oncken  received  from  Oldenburg  the  cheering  intelligence 
that  the  few  converts  there,  had  been  the  means  of  extending  the  UessingB 
of  salvation  to  several  persons  in  Jerer,  a  small  town  on  East  Friesland*  air 
together  destitute  of  the  preached  gospel.  Nine  persons  were  added  to  the 
church  in  Hamburg,  but  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Oncken  in  May,  al 
Berlin,  a  difficulty  arose,  which  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  three  members^ 
and  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  two  others.  At  Berlin,  a  church  .of  six 
members  was  organized,  and  the  gospel  preached  to  very  full  assemblies. 

September  3,  indications  of  interference  from  the  police,  induced  Mr. 
Oncken  to  seek  a  retired  place  for  administering  baptism.  For  this  par* 
poae  he  resorted  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Elbe,  with  eight  candidates  for 
the  ordinance.  Here,  however,  they  were  disturbed  by  the  landing  of  three 
individuals,  who  offered  not  only  insult  but  personal  abuse ;  which  was  pap 
tiently  borne. 

On  the  8th  of  this  month  Mr.  Oncken  went  to  Oldenburg  for  the  purpoee 
of  forming  a  church,  which  he  did  on  the  10th.  Twelve  persons  were  up- 
tized|.lmt  not  until  they  had  been  taunted  and  threatened  with  drowning  by 
some  Darge-men  who  passed  them.  Mr.  Weicbardt  was  unanimously  chjDr 
sen  pastor,  and  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Severe  prohibitioaa 
were  already  issued  by  the  government,  and  soon  after  the  organization  of 
the  church,  armed  soldiers  in  repeated  instances  entered  the  house  of  the 
pastor,  and  dispersed  the  worshippers  there  assembled. 

At  Hamburg,  the  baptism  of  the  eight  converts  on  the  3d  of  September,  pro- 
duced a  strong  sensation.  The  Lutheran  minister  called  on  the  magistrates 
to  interfere,  and  the  Senate  gave  orders  for  the  investigation  of  the  caae  by 
the  police.  Through  the  friendship  of  one  member  of  the  Senate  '*  the  here- 
tica*'  were  tolerated  a  little  longer,  and  great  numbers  who  had  before 
scarcely  known  of  their  existence,  now  were  impelled  by  awakened  curiosity; 
to  attend  their  worship.  Thus  many  heard  the  gosjpel  in  its  simplicity^  and 
some  were  blessed  with  the  converting  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Both 
the  pastor  and  the  people  were  content  to  be  **  reviled  in  the  streets,"  ajad  to 
become  "  the  song  of  the  profane,"  if  thus  Christ  could  be  honored. 
.  On  the  28th,  the  anniversary  of  the  Temperance  Society  was  heU.* 
Twenty-four  thovisand  Temperance  tracts  had  been  distributed  during  tht 
previous  ten  months. 
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'  Dee.  ff,  Mr.  Oncken  was  sammoned  to  the  Police  office  hj  a  member  of 
the  Senate.  He  was  prohibited  from  holding  public  worship  m  the  ereniog 
on  penalty  of  a  fine  of  tl5.  At  his  earnest  solicitation  leare  was  granted 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Sabbath  morning  service,  but  on  the  9th  this  was 
withdrawn,  and  he  was  required  to  preach  only  in  a  private  house.  The 
restriction  was  obeyed,  and  aflerwards  no  person  excepting  the  church  mem- 
bers, was  admitted  without  a  card.  This  severity  served  to  enhance  the  in- 
teiest  of  those  whose  attention  to  the  subject  of  religion  had  been  partially 
excited,  and  to  confirm  the  truly  pious.  Tne  very  day  after  the  above  restric- 
tion was  made  known,  six  persons  were  baptized,  and  on  the  7th  of  January, 
(1838)  seven  more.  Being  forbidden  the  performance  of  the  rite  on  tM 
iLunbnrg  side,  they  went  in  boats  to  the  shore  of  Denmark. 

In  September  Mr.  Oncken  went  to  Stuttgart  in  Wurlemburff,  on  the  hcft- 
ders  of  Switzerland  and  France.  This  journey  afforded  excellent  opportu- 
nities for  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  bibles,  and  for  conversation  with  in- 
dividuals upon  personal  religion.  Numerous  incidents  encouraged  the  be- 
lief that  the  desire  pervaded  many  hearts,  for  something  better  than  a  reli- 
gion of  mere  form.  At  one  place  where  he  passed  the  Sabbath,  he  found  a 
simple,  warm-hearted  Christian,  who  with  little  human  co-operation,  but 
trusting  in  Ood,  had  begun  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  the  people  around 
him.  At  another  he  met  with  some  who  endured  severe  privations,  and 
even  hunger  itself,  from  the  opposition  of  their  nearest  friends  to  reliffion. 
A  pastor  was  earnestly  engaged  in  the  Temperance  reformation,  and  ghdly 
welcomed  a  traveller  who  could  furnish  him  with  tracts  and  permanent  doc- 
uments. Some  asked  for  Bibles,  and  many  listened  with  delight  and  sur^ 
prise  to  the  relation  he  gave  them  of  the  conversion  of  many  heathen  unto 
Jesus  Christ. 

Mr.  Oncken  was  gladly  welcomed  at  Stuttgart,  and  of  his  visit  here  he 
says,  **  The  blessedness  I  experienced  in  those  days  cannot  be  expressed." 
luiny  candidates  for  baptism  presented  themselves,  and  before  his  return 
the  ordinance  was  administered  to  twenty-three  persons,  there  and  at  Nelling, 
an  adjacent  place.  This  transaction  was  soon  openly  confessed,  and  the 
whole  city  was  moved.  At  first  they  were  exposed  to  violent  treatment, 
and  ''the  most  awful  imprecations  were  uttered  against  them."  But  they 
were  kept  in  peace,  their  minds  being  stayed  on  God,  and  subsequently  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  government  that  all  necessary  protection  should 
be  given  them  on  the  next  baptismal  occasion. 

At  Berlin  the  little  church  experienced  bitter  opposition.  At  Haq^rg 
and  Hessia  were  several  pious  persons.  At  Spandau  Mr.  Oncken  spent  a 
day  or  two  with  the  pious  superintendent  of  the  State's  prison.  Of  this 
visit  Mr.  Oncken  says,  "  This  morning  I  was  awaked  by  the  melodious  voi- 
ces of  the  prisoners,  who  commenced  the  day  in  singing  the  praise  of  God. 
Many  who  are  here  in  chains  for  life,  have  found  within  these  walls  eternal 
liberty  for  their  spirits." 

Soon  after  Mr.  Onckcn's  return  to  Hamburg,  eight  individuals  were 
added  to  the  church.  The  accounts  from  Mr.  Lucken,  a  colporteur,  and  the 
report  of  two  brethren  who  went  into  Holstein  to  distribute  Bibles  and 
tracts,  wera  very  animating.  At  Jever,  Mr.  L.  found  seven  converts  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Oncken  in  order  to  their  being  baptized.  In  Hol- 
stein, a  disposition  to  converse  on  religious  subjects  was  evinced  by  the 
peasants,  and  1500  tracts  were  distributed  in  four  davs. 

April  2,  1839,  the  church  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  six  members. 

On  the  9th  of  April  a  protocol  was  issued  by  the  senate,  charging  Mr. 
Oncken  and  his  associates  with  a  "  criminal  schism,"  and  forbidding  him  to 
administer  the  sacrament,  or  any  other  religious  rite,  and  requiring  him  to 
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liscontintie  his  "  conventicle  meetings"  and  all  other  unlawful  proceedings. 

The  faith,  both  of  pastor  and  people,  was  strengthened,  and  their  resolu- 
tion to  "  continue  steadfast  in  the  apostle's  doctrine,  in  breaking  of  bread,  in 
Christian  fellowship,  and  in  prayer,"  was  confirmed.  They  sent  a  petition 
to  the  Senate,  which  remained  at  the  close  of  May  unnoticed,  but  their 
meetings  had  been  continued,  and  were  uninterruptedf. 

Mr.  Lange  continued  his  efforts  among  the  seamen  and  bargemen,  and 
with  encouraging  success.  Mr.  Kobner,  another  member  of  the  church, 
went  in  June  to  Fuhnen  and  Jutland,  where  were  several  Christian  farmers 
from  whom  interesting  letters  had  been  received,  giving  information  of  ser- 
Bial  hundred  persons  recently  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Oncken*s  statement  respecting  the  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  tracts,  and  the  progress  of  temperance. 

"  The  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  received  a  new  and  power* 
ful  impulse,  through  the  liberal  grants  of  money  from  the  American,  and 
the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Societies.  It  has  enabled  me  to  purchase 
S,000  copies  of  an  8vo  Bible,  printed  from  stereotype  plates  at  Frankfort ; 
ind  for  the  last  grant  of  $2,000  from  the  A.  and  F.  B.  S.,  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  print  a  considerable  number  of  the  New  Testament.  Upwards  of  1,000 
M>pies  of  the  Bible  have  already  left  the  depot,  and  as  many  Bibles  and 
Testaments  have  been  distributed  during  the  past  year  for  the  Edinburgh 
Bible  Society.  Beside  these,  a  considerable  number  of  Scriptures  have 
3een  sold  and  distributed  among  seamen  visiting  this  port,  in  the  Danish, 
Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  and  Swedish  lanraages.  Emigrants  to  various 
jMurts  of  the  world  have  also  been  suppliea  with  the  word  of  Grod.  The 
dergy,  especially,  continue  to  oppose  .the  circulation  of  the  pure  Scriptures 
pvarmly,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  all  the  corrupt  so- 
;ieties  in  Germany  continue  to  circulate  the  books  of  the  lying  prophets 
ilong  with  the  blessed  word  of  God,  and  thus  render  the  most  ef&ctual  ser* 
rice  to  Satan.  This  fact  will  at  once  show  the  importance  of  this  part  of 
mr  mission,  as  only  pure,  unadulterated  Scriptures  are  issued  by  us,  and 
circulated  amon^  the  people,  and  that  through  agents  who  do  not  ascribed 
;fae  conversion  of  sinners  to  the  Bible,  but  to  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  who 
vill  consequently  accompany  the  precious  seed  by  their  fervent  prayers  for 
livine  influence.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  above  Scriptures  have" 
)een  sold  and  distributed,  by  the  members  of  the  church,  in  the  city. 

"  Our  tract  operations  have  been  equally  important,  and  still  more  exten- 
five-  a^We  have  issued  from  our  Society  16  different  tracts,  13  in  the  G«r- 
nan,ind3  in  the  Danish  language;  amounting  in  all  to  193,000  copies; 
lesides  these,  we  received  from  other  societies  70,000  copies,  making  in  all' 
263,000,  of  which  240,000  copies  have  been  distributed  during  1837  and  "38. 
[ndependenlly  of  these,  I  have  published  several  other  tracts,  of  which 
ibout  5,000  copies  have  been  brought  into  circulation,  besides  a  considera- 
ile  number  of  good  books  used  for  our  loan-tract  system.  The  number  of" 
mr  fellow  laborers,  in  this  important  branch  of  our  work,  is  daily  increas- 
ng,  and  our  little  messengers  find  their  way  to  the  remotest  hamlets ;  and 
IS  they  contain  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  we  know  our  labor  shall  not  be 
a  vain  in  the  Lord.  Our  loan-tract  system,  which  embraces  Hamburg  and 
ts  suburbs,  has  been  acted  upon  with  spirit,  and  though  the  brethren,  about 
wenty-five  in  number,  have  frequently  been  treated  with  contempt,  and 
jven  threatened  with  bodily  injuries,  they  have  maintained  their  ground, 
ind  from  time  to  time  have  had  to  rejoice  in  the  success  with  which  their 
obors  have  been  accompanied.  The  amount  of  good  effected  generally  by 
ntct  distribution,  and  especially  by  the  loan-tract  system,  will  only  be  fully  ■ 
leveloped  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord.    The  awful  ignorance  that  prevails 
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aioand  ufl,  the  present  faTorable  opportunities,  and  above  all,  our  responai-  | 
bility  to  G^od,  will,  I  trust,  make  us  more  fully  alive  to  the  eternal  interests  \ 
of  OUT  perishing  fellow  sinners,  and  influence  us  to  be  instant  in  and  out  of  j 
season.  The  American  Tract  Society  has  rendered  us  a  noble  assistancei  ' 
having  made  us  a  grant  of  $600,  through  which  we  can  now  continue  our 
efibrts,  at  least  for  the  ensuing  six  months. 

"  Th6  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Judson,  in  the  revising  of  the  translation  of  which 
br.  Kobnef  has  rendered  mo  much  assistance,  has  been  completed,  and  was 
issued  towards  the  close  of  last  November.  Its  perusal  by  my  coantrymen, 
will,  under  the  divine  blessing,  doubtless  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
kindle  in  many  a  bosom  now  lifeless  and  estranged  from  Christ,  a  kindled 
flame  to  that,  which  shone  so  brilliantly  in  our  glorified  sister.  I  feel  gqfitt* 
ly  indebted  to  the  churches  and  private  friends  in  America,  who  hmHt  |0 
f^enerously  furnished  the  means  by  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  pnUidi  a 
liandsome  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  the  above  Memoir.  Mfiy  the  gimtioni 
Savior  give  them  an  abundant  reward  for  their  liberality,  in  pennittiiig 
them,  in  the  day  when  he  shall  make  up  his  jewels,  to  meet  with  bhuj 
glorified  spirits,  out  of  my  nation,  who  were  won  for  Christ  by  tba  |i6ir«itl 
of  diese  pages. 

■  <^  The  temperance  cause,  though  not  rapidly  advancing,  owing  to.  the  ie» 
Irtrictions  unaer  which  we  labor,  is  yet  making  some  progress.  We  liave 
about  140  members.  Our  tracts  on  this  subject,  have  been  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that,  though  there  may,  from  various  causes, 
not  be  so  great  an  accession  of  members  as  with  you,  much  good  is  eflfected 
and  much  evil  prevented.  All  our  members  are  warmly  attached  to  tempe- 
rance principles,  and  many  have  indeed  cause  for  it,  as  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  was  their  besetting  sin,  before  their  conversion.  Our  temperance 
tracts  have  been  generally  well  received,  especially  'My  Mother's  Gold 
Bing,'  of  which  we  circulated  20,000." 

Grksgb.  The  establishment  of  a  mission  in  Greece  was  discussed  by  the 
Board  at  different  periods  for  several  years. 

In  September,  1836,  Messrs.  Cephas  Pasco  and  Horace  T.  Love  were  or- 
dained as  missionaries  to  that  country.  They  embarked,  in  October,  in  the 
brig  Alexandres,  for  Patras,  where  they  arrived  December  9. 

Fatras  stands  on  the  gulf  of  Patras,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  has  about  7,000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  Greeks. 
The  missionaries,  soon  after  their  arrival,  wrote,  "  The  people  are  verv.  anx- 
ious to  have  their  children  taught,  and  the  children  are  very  anxi&is  to 
learn."  Two  schools  for  boys,  containing  three  hundred  pupils,  were  main- 
tained by  the  government,  but  no  public  provision  was  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  females.  For  these  there  was  one  private  school,  containing  fifty 
scholars,  sustained  by  individual  liberality.  In  February,  1837;  the  mis- 
sionaries presented  a  petition  to  the  government  for  leave  to  establish  a 
school  in  Patras,  to  which  a  prompt  reply  was  returned, "  praising  their  no- 
ble purpose,"  and,  under  certain  limitations,  granting  their  request.  In  the 
spring  the  school  was  opened,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Pasco  and  Mrs. 
Love,  and  in  May  contained  sixteen  pupils  of  Iwth  sexes.  The  number  of 
applications  for  admission  soon  became  so  great  as  to  render  a  division  nec- 
essary, the  ladies  instructing  twenty,  and  twenty  more  being  taught  by  one 
of  the  missionaries.  A  Sabbath  school  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  was 
also  taught. 

In  reference  to  the  distribution  of  books,  the  missionaries  ascertained  that 
no  person  majr  do  it  without  permission  from  the  proper  authorities ;  but 
with  a  permission,  or  bookseller's  license,  and  keeping  a  catalogue  of  their 
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boolcs,  mbject  to  the  inspection  of  tke  g^oTemor,  they  may  "  diapoae  of  any 
book,  printed  kdv  where,  unleas  there  be  a  fonnal  ptohibition."  In  June,  a 
large  Bupply  of  Bibles,  Teataments,  school-books  luid  tracts,  was  sent  to  the 
mission  at  Patros,  by  the  Rev.  Eliaa  Rigp,  then  missionaiy  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
P.  M.  at  Argos.     The  missionaries  found  unexpected  facilities  for  oblaininsr 


books;  Bibles  and  Testament  being  freely  furnished  by  the  American  and 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societies,  schoal'books  and  tracts  in  abundance 
by  the  press  of  the  American  Board  at  Smyrna,  and  the  American  Tract 
Society,  besides  some  books  furnished  by  the  government  press  at  Athens. 
Prudential  teasons,  for  a  time,  dictated  the  distribution  oi  books  through 
Dr.  Manike,  a  Greek  of  superior  education  and  liberal  views.  The  "  Holy 
Synod  of  Greece"  having  expressed  their  displeasure  at  the  circulation  of 
the  "translated  Scriptures,"  Dr.  M.  replied  to  the  acting  governor  of  Patras, 
who  announced  the  fact  to  him,  that  ho  was  under  king  Oiho,  and  knew  of 
no  legislative  body  in  Greece  but  the  General  Council. 

I^^ril,  1R36,  Mr.  Love  commenced  a  short  tour  to  different  places  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  more  minulely  the  mo- 
ral condition  of  tbe  people.  This  journey  furnished  many  opportunities  for 
distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  for  conversation  with  individuals  on 
personal  religion.  His  journal  cuntains  much  valuable  information,  and 
relates  aever^  instances  of  awakened  conscience,  and  of  dissatisfaction  with 
a  religion  of  mere  ceremony.  He  ascertained  that  there  were  four  places  in 
Turkey  wbich  might  be  occupied  as  missionary  stations  with  encouraging 
prospects  of  success,  viz. :  Sulonica,  [the  ancient  Thesaalonica,]  Adrianople, 
Isannina,  and  Prcvesa.  He  subsequently  visited  Zantc,  an  island  belonging 
to  the  Ionian  Republic,  where  numerous  circumstances  combined  to  lendor 
the  establishment  of  a  mission  pwuliarly  desirable. 

In  June,  Mr.  Love  wrote,  "  Our  prospects  of  usefulness  in  Greece  were 
never  more  enconraging  than  at  the  present  time-  Prejudice  in  this  re- 
gion, which  indeed  was  never  so  strong  as  in  other  parts,  is  evidently  di- 
fninishTng."  "The  call  for  the  Scriptures  is  increasing.  The  Modem 
Greek  New  Testament  is  now  a  school-book  in  the  Lancasterian  school  of 
Puttm,  containing  three  handred  seholafs." 
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**  The  whole  nnmber  of  the  Scriptures  distribated  hi  the  six  months  pie* 
ceding  October,  were  about  800  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  650  of  parts 
of  the  Old,  besides  other  religious  and  school-books,  and  about  60,000  pages 
of  tracts.''  "  Most  of  the  works  distributed,  were  generously  supplied  by 
die  Am.  Bible  and  Am.  Tract  Societies.  3,000  copies  of  the  Decalogue 
had  been  printed  at  a  native  press.  A  translation  of  Wayland's  Elements 
of  Moral  Science,  abridged,  prepared  by  Dr.  Maniake,  was  also  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly,  and  would  probably  be  introduced  into  all  the  missions  and 
public  schools  of  the  country." 

People  called  for  books,  from  Missolonghi,  Naupactus,  Galaxidhi,  Alba- 
nia in  Turkey,  Bostitza,  Calabryta,  and  from  Pyrgos,  and  a  multitude  of 
vnall  villages ;  and  almost  all  asked  for  "  the  Scriptures,*'  or  **  religious 
tooks:"  Even  some  of  the  priests  came  upon  the  same  errand.  One,  from 
faannina,  asked  books  for  himself  and  his  large  fBunily,  and  in  reply  to  the 
queryi  how  he  could  make  his  request  consist  with  obedience  to  the  late 
•diet  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  replied,  it  was  a  pity  if  he  could 
not  be  allowed  to  read  God's  word  in  a  language  which  he  understcx^d. 

In  May,  1839,  a  renewed  order  was  issued  by  the  Patriarch  for  the  buni- 
ipg  of  ^e  Scriptures,  which  some  of  the  priests  attempted  to  effect.  Bat 
t)it  weapon  tamed  against  those  who  wielded  it.    An  almost  uoiTezsal  in- 

Sfnation  was  excited,  and  the  determination  of  the  people  to  read  for  them- 
ves  strengthened. 

One  of  the  last  communications  from  the  mission  states  that  in  one  year 
previous,  089  volumes  of  the  Old  Testament,  1501  of  the  New,  beside  20 
Italian,  1  German,  and  6  English  Bibles  and  four  English  Testaments^ — ^in 
all  2521  volumes,  together  with  a  large  number  of  tracts,  had  been  distribut- 
ed. The  missionaries  early  adopted  the  plan  of  selling,  rather  than  giving 
the  Scriptures. 

Mr.  Petalas,  an  assistant  of  the  missionaries,  became  pious  in  1839.  He 
meekly  endured  much  persecution  from  his  relatives,  and  exhibits  in  all 
things  the  spirit  of  a  Christian.  He  is  employed  in  translating,  and  has 
completed  the  Young  Cottager  in  Modem  Greek. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pasco  returned  on  account  of  ill  health  in  October,  1839, 
and  the  project  of  establishing  a  station  at  Zante  was  consequently  aban- 
doned for  the  present. 
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Siam. 

Mr.  Jooet't  removal  lo  Siam.  Residence  at  Pinanr  and  Singapore.  Arrival  at  Bangkok.  Notices 
or  the  city.  Sickness  of  Mr.  Jones  and  his  family.  Interview  with  priests.  Eiicnuraceroents 
to  labor  amoni;  the  Chinese.  Church  formed.  Printing  at  Singapore.  Arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
U9mn,  Heath  of  Mrs.  Dean.  Mesurs.  Jones  and  Dean  attacked  by  pirates.  Daily  distribulion 
of  books.  Gospel  of  Matthew  pnnted.  Additions  to  the  church.  Death  of  Chek  Penr.  Rev. 
Mr.  UaK^m  and  a  large  company  of  Missionaries  sail  for  India.  Arrival  of  Messrs.  Reed,  Da- 
irenport,  Shuck  and  their  wives.  DejecUon  of  Chek  BanU.  Mr.  Reed's  services  and  death. 
Acts,  and  the  summary  of  the  Christian  religion  printed.  Mr.  Shuck  at  Macao.  Distribulion  of 
*^,"*  'i?^:  .  "'M'on  tupplied  with  a  type  foundry.  Death  of  Mrs.  Jones.  Mrs.  Davenport's 
tcbool.    ReviBioB  of  the  New  TestamenU    Messrs.  Goddard  and  SlaAer  sail  for  India. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1832,  Mr.  Jones  embarked  at  Maulmain  with 
his  family  for  Pinang  and  Singapore.  His  designation  to  Siam  was  fully 
approved  by  the  Board,  who  had  long  looked  upon  that  country  with  the 
earnest  wish  that,  considering  its  proximity  to  Burmah.  and  the  extensive 
use  of  the  Burman  and  Taling  languages  there,  it  might  be  occupied  by 
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some  of  thieir  missionaries.  The  conclusion  shortly  before  this  date,  of  a 
treaty  of  amity  between  the  United  States'  and  Siamese  governments,  en- 
couraged the  hope  that  the  impediments  to  missionary  operations,  so  gene- 
rally encountered  by  infant  missions  in  oriental  countries,  would  not  be 
realized  here. 

At  Pinang,  on  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  were  moU 
hospitably  received  by  Capt  Gottlieb  and  his  family,  with  whom^they  stayed 
twenty  days.  The  truly  Christian  friendship  shown  them  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  London,  and  other  Societies,  at  Pinang,  Malacca,  and  Singa* 
pore,  are  gratefully  mentioned.  At  the  latter  place  they  were  detail^ 
four  months,  waiting  for  a  vessel  to  Bangkok,  and  meantime  availed  them- 
selves of  the  ample  facilities  afforded  there  for  studying  Siamese.  The 
English  resident  chaplain,  Rev.  Mr.  Bum,  being  absent  at  Batavia  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  Mr.  Jones  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abeel,  missionary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  officiated  alternately  in  his  church,  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
unitedly  sustained  a  weekly  lecture  and  the  monthly  concert.  On  the  last 
day  of  February,  1833,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  took  passage  for  Bangkok> 
where  they  arrived  on  the  25th  of  March.  Bangkok  is  the  capital  city  of 
Siam.  It  stands  upon  the  river  Meinam,  25  miles  from  the  sea,  in  latitude 
13  desk  58  min. ;  longitude  100  deg.  34  min.  It  occupies  an  island,  ai|d 
both  Mjpes  of  the  river,  for  several  miles  above  and  below.  There  is  much 
of  oriental  wealth  and  splendor  in  Bangkok,  yet  on  approaching  the  city, 
there  are  few  indications  of  it  visible.  The  river  is  filled  with  floating 
houses,  most  of  which  are  small  and  mean.  These  are  occupied  by  tks 
lower  orders,  who  in  consequence  become  almost  amphibious,  an  instance  of 
death  by  drowning  being  scarcely  ever  known.  The  population  is  very  dif* 
ferently  estimated  by  travellers  whose  statements  are  regarded  as  authentic* 
According  to  Mr.  Malcom,  there  are  100,000  inhabitants,  60,000  of  whom 
are  Chinese ;  30,000,  Siamese ;  Cochin-Chinese,  Peguans,  Tavoyers,  Ma- 
lays, Portuguese,  &c.  10,000.  Others  estimate  the  population  at  400,000. 
Mr.  Abeel  computes  the  priests  alone  at  10,000. 

Three  days  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  they  were  visited  by 
the  Prince  Chaon-fa-noy.  He  came  in  the  evening,  lest,  if  he  were  seen, 
he  should  be  supposed  to  be  intimate  with  foreigners.  Mr.  Jones  soon  paid  a 
yisit  of  respect  to  the  prah-klang,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hunter,  an  English 
merchant.  He  says,  "  We  sat  down  in  his  audience  hall,  which  is  an  open  ve- 
randah before  his  house — while  many  natives  were  waiting  around  with 
prq^|t8  of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  &;c.,  each  probably  having  some  request  to 
pre^ff. 

When  the  prah-klang,  who  was  not  present  on  our  arrival,  entered,  we 
continued  to  sit,  while  all  the  natives  fell  prostrate  on  their  faces.*  He 
seated  himself  on  a  cushion  upon  the  floor,  inquired  who  I  was,  where  I 
was  staying,  why  I  was  married,!  what  I  wished  to  do, — and  finally,  how 
old  I  was  It     To  the  question  what  I  wished  to  do,  there  was  not  time  to 

•Of  his  intervrew  wiih  ihe  same  personagfc  Mr.  Malcom  gays,  "We  were  not  required  to  take  off 
our  shoes  or  hold  down  our  hcacis  ;  but  those  in  attt  ndance,  nmonr  whom  were  native  princes 
and  a  Portuguese  interpreter,  crannied  about  on  hands  and  knees  with  demonstrations  of  the  deep- 
est homage.*  "  Before  the  king,  this  lordly  prah-klang  himself  and  the  highest  nobles  ereep  as  ao- 
ieet  as  the  poor  slaves  do  here.  With  us,  an  inferior  stands ;  but  in  Bnrmah  and  Siam,  be  seats 
himself  if  we  stsnd,  squats  if  we  sif,  and  leans  down  on  his  elbows,  if  we  siion  the  floor.  To  hold 
the  head  higher  than  a  superior  or  equal  is  an  affront.  Hence,  when  the  servants  bring  in  refresh- 
ments, they  are  obliged  to  place  the  waiter  on  the  floor,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  apartment  wherf 
the  master  and  gueiats  are,  and  come  iu  crawhng,  shoving  the  refreshments  before  them.''  MiU* 
eom*t  TravtU, 

t  The  Siamese  priests  never  marry.  „    ..  u.    •    •  .j      j 

X  lo  Burmah  {t  is  a  mark  of  respect  to  a  visiter  to  inquire  bis  age.    Probably  it  is  so  coosiderail 
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enter  into  a  full  disclosure,  and  it  was  therefore  merely  replied  that  my  ob- 
ject was  to  do  all  the  good  I  could." 

Severe  sickness  was  one  of  the  earliest  trials  encountered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  at  Bangkok.  No  method  ha»  yet  been  discovered  for  conveying  the 
vaccine  virusy  to  those  eastern  countries  in  an  effective  state ;  and  conse- 
quently, as  the  small  pox  rages  more  or  less  every  year,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  be  inoculated,  or  hazard  the  result  of  taking  it  in  the  natural  way. 
Mr.  Jones  and  his  little  girl  were  both  inoculated,  and  he  was  so  severely 
sick  as  to  be  for  several  days  deranged,  and  for  five  weeks  incapable  of  the 
least  effort.  At  the  very  commencement  of  his  sufferings,  Mrs.  Jones  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  and  thus,  for  several  days  they  were  unable 
to  render  the  least  assistance  to  each  other.  Mr.  Jones  says,  from  my  own 
experience  of  the  horrors  of  small-pox,  I  would  say  again,  for  no  considers* 
tioQ  send  any  person  here  who  has  not  been  properly  vaccinated. 

The  mission  house  was  often  visited  by  Burman  priests,  of  whom  there 
were  sixty  at  Bangkok.  They  readily  received  tracts  and  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  were  very  much  interested  to  procure  copies  of  Mr.  Jone8*8  Bur- 
man  maps  of  the  world.  Many  of  them  voluntarily  confessed  that  they  con- 
tinued to  be  priests  only  because  they  could  thus  remain  unmolested ;  where- 
as if  they  leu  the  office  they  should  be  made  slaves  to  the  king.  Vl||[  prin* 
cipal  Siamese  priest  of  the  prah-klang's  temple,  also  visited  MwJones. 
He  was  intelligent,  manly,  candid,  and  disposed  to  investigate,  and  spoke 
both  English  and  Burman.  He  asked  for  Burman  books,  especially  the 
Gospels,  and  inquired  what  religions  prevailed  in  different  countries,  and 
♦«  whether  Boodhism  was  received  in  this  or  that." 

Mt.  Jones  considered  the  prospect  of  usefulness  to  the  Chinese  inhabi* 
tants  of  Bangkok  as  most  inviting.  Although  they  were  not  the  people  to 
whom  he  regarded  himself  as  sent,  and  his  course  of  study  had  not  prepared 
him  for  instructing  them  in  their  own  language,  he  held  worship  for  them 
once  every  Sabbath  at  his  own  house,  at  which  twenty  were  often  present. 
He  had  intended  to  spend  a  part  of  every  Sabbath  at  a  zayat  in  the  Chinese 
village,  but  so  many  of  these,  and  of  the  Burmans,  Talmgs  and  Peguans 
came  to  his  dwelling,  that  in  September  following  his  arrival  he  had  not  yet 
been  to  the  zayat. 

Among  the  Chinese  inquirers  were  Chek  Bunti,  Chek  Peng,  Chek  Seng 
Seah.  The  two  former  had  received  much  instruction  from  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
and  Mr.  Abeel,  and  were  apparently  converted  by  their  instrumentality. 
They  were,  with  Chek  Seng  Seah,  baptized  on  the  8th  of  December,  slmo 
ti  was  employed  to  keep  a  school  for  Chinese  boys,  and  acted  as  interpreter 
and  exhorter  to  Chinese  patients,  and  others,  and  conducted  worship  in  Chi- 
nese on  the  Sabbath. 

At  the  close  of  1834,  Mr.  Jones  writes  that  their  attention  had  been  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  study  of  the  language,  giving  medicines  to  the  sick, 
end  the  discussion  of  religious  truth  with  those  to  whom  providence  gave 
them  access.  Many  books  in  Chinese,  Malay,  Burmese  and  Peguan,  were 
distributed.  The  latter,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  were  more  generally 
read  than  any  other.  Of  the  Peguans  Mr.  Jones  repeatedly  spealfs  as  a 
peciiliarly  interesting  people,  and  apparently  more  open  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity  than  any  other  of  the  numerous  races  in  Siam.  Mrs.  Jone»  in- 
structed a  school  of  eight  pupils,  four  of  whom  lived  in  the  family.  She 
also  adopted  a  regular  system  of  visiting  Burman  women  for  religious  con-* 
versation.  Several  of  these  at  length  renounced  idolatry,  and  one  died,  ap- 
parently in  the  exercise  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  refusing  to  have  recourse 
to  superstitious  usages,  always  resorted  to  by  Burmans  when  dying. 

Early  in  1835  Mr.  Jones  went  to  Singapore  to  print  an  edition  of  2000  in 
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SUmese,  df  l!he  *'  Catechism  on  the  Christian  Religion,  and  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew."     ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  arrived  at  Singapore  from  Maulmain  in  February, 
and  on  the  5th  of  March  Mrs.  Dean  died. 

Mr.  Dean  attended  daily  at  the  missionary  hospital,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished under  the  superintendence  of  Drs.  Parker  and  Bradley,  of  the 
mission  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Thither  the  sick,  the  lame,  and  the  blind, 
were  ever  seen  flocking,  some  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  others  borne 
on  men's  shoulders,  and  before  daylight, — ^the  time  allotted  to  attendance 
upon  them  being  from  half  past  5  to  half  past  8,  A.  M. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Dean  took  a  boat  to  go  to  the 
Cashmere,  which  lay  fifteen  miles  below  Singapore,  for  the  purpose  of  send^ 
ing  letters  by  her  to  America.  Ten  miles  out  they  were  attacked  by  Ma- 
lay pirates,  who  assailed  them  with  barbed  spears,  by  which  Mr.  Dean  was 
severely  wounded.  With  the  aid  of  some  Chinamen,  who  took  advantage 
o[  their  distress  to  extort  an  exorbitant  sum,  they  reached  Singapore,  where 
Mr.  Dean  was  confined  by  his  wounds  several  weeks.  In  June,  the  print* 
ing  of  Matthew  was  completed,  and  Mr.  Jones  returned  to  Bangkok,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Dean. 

InjAMgust,  Mr.  Jones  writes,  that  although  he  had  never  been  out  to 
distnlK^ books,  yet  that  daily  applications  were  made  for  them,  and  that 
since  tne  publication  of  MattheNV's  gospel,  most  persons  asked  for  the 
*^  Book  of  Jesus  Christ,"  or  the  *'  Book  which  tells  of  one  God"  In  one 
week,  about  1,000  copies  of  tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture  were  given 
away  at  the  house,  many  applications  being  refused  toward  the  close  of 
each  day,  because  the  strength  of  the  distributer  was  no  longer  adequate  to 
the  necessary  inquiries,  and  to  accompany  the  gift  with  a  few  words  of  in- 
struction* 

On  the  last  Sabbath  in  December,  three  more  Chinamen  were  added  to 
the  church.  From  this  period  the  monthly  concert  was  observed  by  the 
missionaries  in  connection  with  the  Chinese  converts;  each  offering  a 
prayer,  and,  though  most  of  them  were  poor,  leaving  a  small  contribution  iti 
the  close: — the  sum  collected  the  first  year,  amounting  to  a  little  more  than 
Sll,  was  appropriated  by  the  wish  of  the  Chinese  members  to  giving  tracts 
to  sailors  in  the  Chinese  junks,  or  coasters.  One  of  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments to  the  extension  of  Christianity  in  Siam  and  many  other  eastern 
countries,  is  the  excessive  use  of  opium,  which  is  there  more  universally 
us^lLtand  if  possible,  more  baneful  in  its  effects,  than  ardent  spirit  in  Amer- 
ica. To  guard  the  converts  against  this  easily  besetting  temptation,  they 
were  form^^d  into  a  Temperance  Association,  and  signed  the  pledge  of  ab- 
stinence. 

In  the  latter  part  of  183-5,  Mr.  Jones  adopted  the  plan  of  visiting  the  wats, 
(places  of  worship,)  and  sitting  down  in  the  zayats  adjacent,  or  any  other 
convenient  place,  and  reading  the  Scripture  aloud.  He  was  invariably  sur- 
rounded in  a  few  moments  by  several  listeners,  and  sometimes  by  a  multi- 
tude, to  whom  he  preached  Jesus  Christ.  He  found  that  great  numbers 
could  read,  and  to  some  he  gave  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  January,  1836,  he  commenced  the  translation  of  the  Acts.  The  same 
month  he  made  two  excursions  up  the  Meinam  river,  following  out  some  of 
its  branches  several  miles.  He  found  a  beautifully  fertile  country  very 
densely  inhabited. 

On  the  last  of  March,  Chek  Pong  died  at  the  .mission  house.  He  was 
an  exemplary  Christian,  and  for  the  last  few  months,  eminently  devotional. 
The  last  sound  heard  at  night,  and  the  earliest  in  the  morning,  was  his  low 
▼oice  in  prayer.     At  the  last  monthly  concert  which  he  attended,  he.  was 


II  uix'i  Jig  jir  lis  roiLaarr.  aai  vkeu  all  had  prayed, 

•rt.  ;^.  ^.!i-*  T=-ir  Ti  Simriocr?.  :a  six?eriiL3eBd  the  prepaiation  of 

r^iti  lexjn.  jc  Mz?.  locKs  aiid  the  child  being 
.TTTniKiiiei  T  m,     Fr^ci  Sovrapore  thev  proceeded 


p-uscLT   If  JtnaiiL  Jxi*  iasgtA7j"g  QC  ficT.  Mr.  fiver,  of  the 
>j«::=r'  Ji  iry«— rrr  ::ae  TTpc*.     A  fbant  of  Chinese 
^j  iris'TVM.  ~:iif  71-nnir  ii£piir:3&»ii  deiv  designed  to  embiace 
3  a!i::ri3i^^     JLr.  r^-fr  -riss  ii,*  iztiiTiisai  vho  first  snbstitat-* 
.  r  v^-«.i«tni  mes.  ji  TnTcn-r  :3e  Chinese  character. 

ILLv-ma  inTjOiT  >K!i  if^ffiaaed  by  the  Board  to  risit 

n  nif  Ejssz^  laii  ^  .pii  cc  die  2^  of  September  in 

-«»    J  i£ic  3i'"f  K  iir  CjrfTXZik  -wisk  Rer.  Heana.  Ingalls,  Has* 

3«*^.  3cK*x.  Slack  izni  S^T^a^vzrL  wiih  their  wires,  and  Miss 

%K*mii^r,   urminf  ic  -h^  i>  Jrwa  xiiaesoo.  and  the  ReT.  Amos 

^  Suiim.  ma  ^r^   lOss  lusBsmaass  aad  their  wixes,  of  the 

JEa^uo.  n  Otrssa. 

Cfi  Mr.  ^tft-v  -  "■!?um  TF  Sn^TTOwt"  ia  Jxly,  he  knnd  that  Messrs.  Da- 
!>«-.  Siu*^  3l'^?4.  aiii  uifj:  -t-.t-j-k  Tji?  arri-ned  in  his  absence,  on  the 


n£«  K  Jkuro.     Jt:   to'i  IL'^K  Scee*!  uni  Mr.  Dir^cport  went  op  laAu^g' 

Jooeil^M 


n  .vuTv.  tttix  Mrsi  3i*»i[3i7r:  ^  Ji^j  viiji  Mr.  and  Mrs.  JonaK^  Mr* 
^•uat  rjnninDtei  ir  Soiirircr?.  edr-jcyis^'  ihemselTes  in  stndyiDg 
vrta  ^^«*?fK-!  u  "ii^^r  Tirmm*  ^aescaAiioa.  until  Aognst  2S,  when 
•^  irr  Karatf..  w^ifR  :3ftfT  arrtTpd  oa  ihe  ISth  of  September. 
]iaii».-«ii»  Jb  Tvfsi  -w  «^b*.  Visui  :^e  assfstaace  of  Chek  Bimti,  to 
1  u  C\l-w««  x»  lie  r.nEr7?rr*:3?i.  Trijri,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fif- 
"•-  ss«:»r*«-i  n  ::-  >i  :;.•«.  a.  H_s  rsie.  *:e*:oes  the  study  of  the  language, 
?!•-:. -I  .v.Ti»»'-i  T  a  TiiiHd*^  rrsi:  ^:i:^:«rr5  ol  whom  came  for  medi- 
rVs-  Jv^"^  .'.  :i-f  n.s>?i:n.Lr.e5  w«r»  i«*«»tT  voanded  bv  the  sudden 
s^.-'-i'.Ti  n  i^'itai.  r-ii.:.;.  n  rs^ei-  ^wrA^^z  cocb^.  by  a  return  to  the  use  of 
•«-i^.  5is  7Pftu  T\:'i-x  V  vnr  >fr5^*r'ic«jc  fr»>ci  coremment  if  he  continued 
▼T^  !>•  n:>^inni.-*r^  Liii  7rji>;^ss*'i  -_ul:  i-e  rc-^]d  worship  in  his  own  house 
-•*:r^a  •^.riTi.f.ni.  rif  ?«rsni!i»*i  i  rV-w  of  -Jie  conrerts,  who  had  little  in- 
rtimfJO'Tscv  n  n.-jJ.  jjc  wrLirs?  !z<s  rt!-^;:r..  :•>  :o!:ow  his  example  for  a 
tm*^  Ct:^  .V  atru.  i-.-'mi-pfr.  >^:!:i  :?:rir::ei  w:*ji  roil  acknowledgements, 
•a*  tiTmLT^ik  "?v*i.>5ao*. 

■Sfe*  i*«t.  Tit  1.75  LT-.-ril  ii.  Ji't.  irrliei  hioiself  as^siduously  to  the  study 
^*^a*f  Cjtiisv-^.  tTii  rx*  iji«e  Vt  -^  rx^se  of  :he  year,  to  take  part  with  Mr. 
.^trt,   u  ^TiTiniwr;  :;r  T^irL*:  -^^c^'*  r  :n  :ha:  lancuace. 

hi  MiiiM..  IS^,  iff  7C'xz'»i  X  i^xiunir  house,  two  miles  above  the  city, 
^  '•x --^i  K*  'rr-:mr'-'»i  r^  ""l-  >.     H-fre  he  e:^:abIished  two  services  in  Chi- 
fvt  "***  Ni.:ctt  j^  iT^i  i«?T-^:*i  sooe  time  each  week  to  the  distribution 


^^if^^"*'^^  ""''  ^  7^^^*=  5err>^?  of  heaven,  on  the  29th  of  August. 


^^^  ^i:-^-:?^  ^.y*f  7^-}^-:^  :*:'  Ac:5  in  an  edition  of  2,500,  and  2,000  copies  of 
Ar  *  ^-^flxtjLifTy  oi-  :b-  Cirrsuan  Keiigion,"  was  completed.  Besides  these, 
tWF  .-^v^  «  :i^  iTK  »ren  v4:apcers  of  Acts,  done  op  as  a  tract,  and  1,500 
:w»^r5  ^c  a  *^?*ec  r*,-:  v-f  :h^  ten  commandments,  to  be  pasted  ap  in  the 
^rtt^%i^  A  xci  Totxve  ar^i  rnts:^,  according  to  custom.  A  good  printing 
^«sev  A-  *vv\L  «  »M  K  ^K  had  been  built,  and  a  store  house  of  brick,  to 


?*''|^^'-'  >t7vc  svoi  'J»  d<f prvdations  of  the  white  ants.     Several  natives 
^■v*^  rr  X  cviiTw  vv  ^aitia^,  and  had  already  become  useful  in  the  printing 
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exceedingly  moved  in  praying  for  his  country,  and  when  all  had  prayed, 
asked  leave  to  pray  again. 

In  March,  Mr.  Jones  went  to  Singapore,  to  superintend  the  preparation  of 
a  fount  of  Siamese  type.  The  health  of  Mrs.  Jones  and  the  child  being 
extremely  feeble,  they  accompanied  him.  From  Singapore  they  proceeded 
to  Malacca  and  Penang,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dyer,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  in  preparing  the  types.  A  fount  of  Chinese 
types  was  also  ordered,  the  printing  department  being  designed  to  embrace 
works  in  both  languages.  Mr.  Dyer  was  the  individual  who  first  subetitnt-" 
ed  metal  types  for  wooden  ones,  in  printing  the  Chinese  character. 

The  Rev.  Howard  Malcom  having  been  appointed  by  the  Board  to  visit 
its  missionary  stations  in  the  East,  and  sailed  on  the  22d  of  September  in 
the  ship  Louvre,  Capt.  Brown,  for  Calcutta,  with  Rev.  Messrs.  Ingalls,  HaS" 
well,  Abbott,  Day,  Reed,  Shuck  and  Davenport,  with  their  wives,  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Macomber,  formerly  of  the  Ojibwa  mission,  and  the  Rev.  Amos 
Sutton,  Mrs.  Sutton,  and  two  other  missionaries  and  their  wives,  of  the 
Freewill  Baptist  Mission  in  Orissa. 

On  Mr.  Jones's  return  to  Singapore  in  July,  he  found  that  Messrs.  Da* 
venport,  Shuck,  Reed,  and  their  wives,  had  arrived  in  his  absence,  on  the 
31st  of  March.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  and  Mr.  Davenport  went  up  l|^mg- 
kok  in  June,  and  Mrs.  Davenport  in  July  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonj^pMr. 
and  Mrs.  Shuck  continued  at  Singapore,  employing  themselves  in  studying 
Chinese,  with  reference  to  their  ultimate  destination,  until  August  28,  when 
they  embarked  for  Macao,  where  they  arrived  on  the  15th  of  September. 

At  Bangkok,  Mr.  Dean  was  able,  with  the  assistance  of  Cheic  Bunti,  to 
preach  in  Chinese  to  the  congregation,  which,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fif- 
ty, assembled  on  the  Sabbath.  His  time,  besides  the  study  of  the  language, 
was  much  occupied  with  patients,  great  numbers  of  whom  came  for  medi- 
cine. The  hearts  of  the  missionaries  were  deeply  wounded  by  the  sudden 
defection  of  Chek  Bunti,  caused,  without  doubt,  by  a  return  to  the  use  of 
opium.  He  pretended  to  fear  persecution  from  government  if  he  continued 
with  the  missionaries,  and  professed  that  he  could  worship  in  his  own  house 
to  good  edification.  He  persuaded  a  few  of  the  converts,  who  had  little  in- 
dependence of  mind,  and  perhaps  less  religion,  to  follow  his  example  for  a 
time.  One  of  them,  however,  soon  returned  with  full  acknowledgements, 
and  apparent  penitence. 

Mr.  Keed,  on  his  arrival  in  July,  applied  hin^self  assiduously  to  the  study 
of  the  Chinese,  and  was  able  by  the  close  of  the  year,  to  take  part  with  Mr. 
Dean,  in  conducting  public  worship  in  that  language. 

In  March,  1837,  he  procured  a  floating  house,  two  miles  above  the  city, 
to  which  he  removed  his  family.  Here  he  established  two  services  in  Chi- 
nese on  the  Sabbath,  and  devoted  some  time  each  week  to  the  distribution 
of  books.  He  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  soon  preaching  the  gospel  more 
readily  to  the  emigrant  Chinese  in  Bangkok,  and  of  being  ultimately  sta- 
tioned within  the  empire.  But  he  was  called  away  from  the  work  in  which 
he  delighted,  to  the  perfect  service  of  heaven,  on  the  29th  of  August. 

In  March,  the  printing  of  Acts  in  an  edition  of  2,500,  and  2,000  copies  of 
the  "  Summary  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  was  completed.  Besides  these, 
500  copies  of  the  first  seven  chapters  of  Acts,  done  up  as  a  tract,  and  1,500 
copies  of  a  sheet  tract  of  the  ten  commandments,  to  be  pasted  up  in  the 
houses  of  both  people  and  priests,  according  to  custom.  A  good  printing 
house,  of  wood,  52  feet  by  20,  had  been  built,  and  a  store  house  of  brick,  to 
preserve  paper  from  the  depredations  of  the  white  ants.  Several  natives 
were  in  a  course  of  training,  and  had  already  become  useful  in  the  printing 
o/fice. 
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In  reference  to  the  distribution  of  tracts,  Mr.  Jones  obtained  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  were  generally  read  and  understood.  In  May,  he  statei 
that  another  edition  of  5,000  of  the  Sumraary  had  been  printed,  the  previoui 
edition  having  all  been  disposed  of.  On  the  Sabbath  he  usually  gave  away 
1,000  pages,  in  his  visits  to  the  wats,  and  from  400  to  500  pages  were  daily 
distributed  at  his  house. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1837,  Mr.  Shuck  administered  the  rite  of  baptism 
to  Rhea  R.  Loo,  his  Chinese  teacher,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Sing* 
apore.  In  February,  he  took  passage  in  a  native  vessel  to  Kainau,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  were  expedient  to  establish  himself  per- 
manently there.  The  voyage  proved  extremely  hazardous,  owing  to  the 
great  numbers  of  pirates  by  whom  those  seas  are  infested,  and  he  wm 
obliged  to  return  without  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  voyage.  He  and 
Mrs.  Shuck  still  remain  at  Macao,  studying  the  language,  and  keeping  8 
school  of  Chinese  children.  Mr.  Shuck  also  conducts  worship  in  Chinese 
on  the  Sabbath. 

In  Bangkok  and  the  adjacent  region,  about  500,000  tracts  were  distributee 
in  1837,  previous  to  September:  most  of  them  were  given  at  the  house,  aod 
with  the  express  understanding  that  no  one  should  receive  a  second,  unti 
able  to  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  first.  In  SepjMBber,  th( 
whole  supply  was  exhausted,  the  press  having  been  stopped  folBant  o 
suitable  type.  The  Chinese  fount  furnished  by  Mr.  Dyer,  was  tound  de 
fective  in  some  characters.  The  Siamese  fount  was  also  incomplete,  somi 
of  the  characters  being  imperfect  in  form,  and  two  or  three  important  one 
being  entirely  wanting.  In  May  and  June  of  1838,  Mr.  Jones  went  to  Ma 
lacca,  and  effected  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  Mr.  Dyer,  who,  to  guan 
against  further  embarrassments,  furnished  a  complete  set  of  matrices,  and  i 
quantity  of  type  metal,  which,  with  a  mould,  and  apparatus  for  trimmin| 
type,  subsequently  forwarded  from  this  country,  will  constitute  a  type  foun 
dry.     A  second  printing  press  was  also  sent  out  in  December,  1838. 

The  amount  of  printing  done,  1836  and  '37,  was  40,924  copies,  or  961,94< 
pages,  8vo  ;  of  which,  4,000  copies,  or  224,500  pages  were  printed  at  Sing 
apore.  There  also  printed  at  the  Bangkok  press,  in  Siamese,  for  the  Sian 
mission  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  8,680  copies,  or  706,880  pages,  8vo.  Prio 
to  January,  1838,  the  following  works  had  been  translated,  (in  addition  t 
the  Summary  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Matthew  revised.  Parables,  Com 
mandments,  and  Acts,)  Luke,  translated  and  partially  revised ;  the  Goldei 
Balance ;  a  short  Treatise  on  Astronomy ;  Stories  of  Joseph  and  Moses,  in 
eluding  most  of  the  particulars  of  Scripture  history,,  from  the  time  of  Abra 
ham  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan ;  and  the  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  witl 
a  sheet  tract. 

In  October,  1837,  Mr.  Dean  went  to  Singapore,  and  from  thence  to  Ma 
cao  and  Canton,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  which  had  been  seriousl; 
impaired.  He  was  married  at  Macao  to  Miss  Barker,  an  English  lady 
with  whom  he  returned  in  May  to  Bangkok. 

In  March,  1838,  Mrs.  Jones  died  of  spasmodic  cholera.  She  was  fron 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Grew  of  that  city.  As  th« 
wife  of  a  missionary,  she  was  eminently  prayerftil,  patient,  single  minded 
and  persevering.  Notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of  her  health,  she  ha< 
prepared  translations  of  two  important  portions  of  Old  Testament  history  ii 
Siamese,  and  written  out  a  dictionary  of  several  thousand  words.  He 
knowledge  of  Burmese  enabled  her  to  communicate  instruction  to  the  Bur 
man  women,  many  of  whom  gave  evidence  of  having,  through  her  instru 
mentality,  experienced  the  saving  power  of  the  gospel. 

Religious  worship,  both  in  Siamese  and  Chinese,  was  regularly  main 
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ned.  From  thirty  to  fifty  Siamese  usually  attended,  and  about  twenty 
tineae.  The  three  Chinese  members  of  the  church  who  remained  after 
tnti's  defection,  continued  faithftil,  and  three  others  were  added  to  the 
riiiber  in  July,  1898.  Mrs.  Dean  was  also  baptized  at  the  same  time. 
!•  house  used  for  worship,  being  too  small,  and  in  a  decaying  state,  a  sub- 
mtial  chapel,  38  ft.  by  24,  with  end  verandahs,  was  erected. 
An  English  and  Siamese  school  of  about  fifteen  pupils,  Indo-Portuguese, 
innans,  Siamese  and  Chinese,  was  taught  by  Mrs.  Davenport.  Their 
Igress  was  satisfactory.  Two  reasons  are  given  for  the  small  number  ef 
Mars,  i.  e.  that  the  parents  fear  their  children  will  be  taught  not  to  wor^ 
qi  priests  and  images,  and  that  when  they  are  in  debt  or  in  need  of  money, 

Zwiah  to  be  able  to  sell  them  as  slaves. 
September,  Mr.  Jones  wrote,  "  I  have  commenced  revising  again  those 
Its  of  Scripture  already  translated,  and  design  to  go  through  a  chapter 
my  day.  They  are  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Acts.  What  leisure  I 
Wf  get,  I  shall  devote  to  translating  some  of  the  Epistles.  I  spend,  daily, 
me  time  in  examining  native  bM>ks,  and  perfecting  the  dictionary.'^ 
Shoold  God  spare  my  life  and  prosper  my  efforts,  I  hope,  in  a  year  and  a 
df  more,  to  have  the  New  Testament  completed." 

On  JHJBth  of  December,  1838,  Rev.  Messrs.  Goddard  and  Slafter,  with 
dr  URs,  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Mason,  of  the  Karen  mission,  sailed  in  the 
iqae  Apthorp,  Capt.  Gay,  for  India.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goddard  were  desig- 
ited  to  the  Chinese  mission  to  remain  at  present  at  Singapore ;  Mr.  and 
!».  Slafter  to  Bangkok. 

The  Apthorp  arrived  at  Amherst  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  on  the  13th 
'June  at  Singapore. 
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rA.  Mr.  Kineaid  and  family  go  to  Ava.  Di0icpltj  of  procuring  a  booae.  Numerous  inquirers. 
Flnt  baptism  at  Ava.  Arrival  of  Mr.  Cutter  with  a  printing  press.  Interference  of  the  govem- 
■ent  Removal  outside  the  gates.  Additions  to  the  church.  Printing  press  carried  to  Maiil- 
■win.  Great  heathen  festival.  Interesting  visiters.  School.  Arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  8i- 
Moofli  Distribution  of  Scripture  arid  tracts.  Mr.  Kincaid's  journey  to  Mogaui^.  Mission  bro- 
CttB  op.    Removal  of  the  seat  of  government. 

The  limits  assigned  by  the  publishers  for  the  history  of  the  General  Con- 
3ntion,  having  already  been  exceeded,  the  portion  which  remains  will  ne- 
issarily  be  brief.  . 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1833,  Mr.  Kincaid  and  his  family  embarked  in  a 
urman  boat  for  Ava,  accompanied  by  three  native  Christian  assistants,  Ko 
boon,  Ko  Sanlone,  and  Moung  Ouk-moo.  They  arrived  on  the  30th  of 
[ay,  having  preached  the  gospel  at  nearly  three  hundred  cities  and  vil- 
^s.  On  the  passage,  they  paused  at  the  principal  villages  to  distribute 
acts,  and  sometimes  to  preach  ;  and  found  at  almost  every  place  traces  of 
le  penetrating  light  of  Christianity^  Here  and  there  they  saw  one  and 
nother  who  had  years  before  been  baptized,  had  held  on  his  way  and  been 

light  to  those  around  him.  There  were  many  whose  faith  in  Boodhism 
ad  been  shaken  by  reading  the  tracts,  and  some  who  had  by  this  means 
btained  a  correct  view  of  the  plan  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  A  few 
ad  become  sincere  Christians  by  reading  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  without 
le  aid  of  a  human  instructor, 
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Arrived  at  Ava,  Mr.  Kincaid  was  gfreatly  perplexed  with  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  house  iu  which  he  and  his  family  might  sojourn  for  the  short- 
est period.  Applications  to  the  government  for  permisson  were,  as  usual, 
put  off  till  to-morrow  on  the  most  trivial  pretences,  such  as,  that  the  young 
prince  was  about  to  have  his  ears  bored,  the  Chinese  ambassador  was  just 
taking  his  leave,  four  wild  elephants  were  to  be  caught,  ice.;  and  *'  tomor- 
row "  proved  to  be  only  an  indefinite  future  period.  Without  leave  from 
the  government,  they  obtained  a  house  in  which  they  remained  but  three 
days,  when  the  owner  died,  and  a  man  whose  only  claim  to  it  was  his  wish 
to  occupy  it,  came  and  endeavored  to  eject  the  mission  family  by  personal 
Tioleoce.  The  British  Resident  remonstrated  with  the  ministers  of  state, 
and  the  woongyees,  alarmed,  put  the  ofiender  in  the  stocks,  and  Mr.  Kin- 
caid was  invited  to  occupy  any  house  he  might  select  in  Ava,  and  hence- 
forth walked  abroad  without  insult,  or  exposure  to  brick-bats  and  stones. 

When  he  became  established,  bis  verandah  was  visited  daily  by  forty  or 
fifty,  and  soon  by  one  and  two  hundred  in  a  day.  Sometimes  the  crowd 
was  80  great,  and  the  discussions  of  the  natives  with  his  assistants  so  warm, 
that  he  feared  the  defeat  of  his  object,  by  the  excitement  of  too  much  obser- 
vation. Many  government  men  called ;  most  of  them  were  probably  spies, 
but  a  few  evidently  came  from  good  motives.  The  Me-ka-ra  priM^nvited 
Mr.  Kincaid  to  visit  him,  asked  for  books,  and  received  one  on  oBtnomy 
and  botany  with  great  pleasure,  and  when  the  Epistles  were  given  him, 
asked,  ^  What  is  the  gpreatest  commandment  in  this  book,  and  what  is  a  per- 
son to  do  to  please  God  ?" 

The  number  of  inquirers,  who  were  convinced  of  the  importance  of  Chris- 
tianity to  themselves,  was  great  and  increasing ;  but  at  the  point  where  they 
seemed  about  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  they  paused,  afraid  to  go  for- 
ward, yet  having  too  much  light  to  go  back.  One  woman,  Mah  Nwa-oo, 
was  baptized  in  October.  She  said,  **  I  know  it  is  the  true  religion,  because 
it  takes  away  my  pride  and  makes  me  feel  like  a  little  child."  On  the  next 
Sabbath  Moung  Kai  was  baptized.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  Boodhism,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  learned  noen  in 
Ava.  His  conversion  to  Christianity  was  known  in  all  that  part  of  the  city 
where  he  resided. 

In  July  Mr.  Kincaid  wrote  to  Mr.  Judson,  urging  the  importance  of  a 
printing  press  at  Ava,  as  an  aid  to  the  mission,  and  especially  as  a  means 
of  rendering  it  permanent.  The  king  had  made  some  effort  to  procure  a 
press,  and  Prince  Me-ka-ra,  who  both  read  and  wrote  English,  was  disposed 
to  encourage  the  idea.  By  his  request.  Dr.  Price  had  begun  an  English  and 
Burmese  dictionary,  which  was  after  his  death  completed  by  Mr.  Low,  and 
was  not  yet  printed. 

In  September  Mr.  Cutter  and  his  family  left  Maulmain,  for  Rangoon,  with 
the  printing  press  Which  was  given  to  the  mission  by  the  Rev.  E.  Loomis. 
On  the  20th  of  November  they  took  passage  at  Rangoon,  in  anative  boat  for 
Ava.  So  great  was  the  scarcity  of  food,  along  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
that  great  numbers  of  people  had  become  robbers  as  their  only  resource  to 
sustain  life.  The  preservation,  and  safe  arrival  of  Mr.  Cutter  and  his  fam- 
ily, aftef  a  passage  of  forty-three  days,  was  regarded  as  a  special  favor  of 
6od*s  good  providence. 

The  press  was  immediately  set  up,  and  the  printing  of  tracts  commenced. 
Besides  the  multitudes  who  received  instruction  at  the  house,  Mr.  Kincaid 
preached  every  day  to  several  hundreds  at  a  zayat  on  the  great  street  lead- 
ing to  Amarapura,  and  often  at  another  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  Ko 
Shoon  and  Ko  Sanlone  being  his  faithful  assistants. 
SooQ  after  the  imival  of  the  press,  the  government  became  alarmed,  and, 
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Mr.  Kincaid  says,  ''made  objections  to  our  work  altogether,  preaching, 
printing,  and  giving  of  tracts ;  but  after  a  while,  being  either  afraid  or  ashamed 
of  driving  us  out  of  the  country,  they  relinquished  all  demands  except  one ; 
that  was,  that  we  should  give  no  more  of  the  Investigator  to  the  people." 
Thus  were  they  tacitly  allowed  to  preach,  print,  and  distribute  all  their  books 
except  the  Investigator. 

The  missionaries  continued  to  labor  with  cheering  success,  and  with  a 
zeal  to  which  a  strong  impulse  was  given  by  the  continued  expectation  of 
being  forbidden  to  preach  any  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  On  the  20th  of 
January,  1834,  Moung  Shwa-ra  was  baptized,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
king's  water  palace,  in  presence  of  twenty  spectators,  who  listened  in  re- 
spectful silence  until  the  close  of  the  solemnities.  The  number  of  inquirers 
increased  on  every  side,  and  among  them  were  many  who  appeared  to  re- 
ceive the  gospel  with  sincerity  and  joy. 

On  the  22d  of  March  the  missionaries  were  summoned  before  the  High 
Court  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Cutter  says,  '*  in  a  few  minutes,  Moung  Zah 
made  his  appearance,  dressed  in  long  white  robes,  and  took  his  seat  near 
the  north  ena  of  the  building,  and  called  us  forward."  They  obeyed,  and 
Moung  Zah,  known  long  before  as  a  decided  enemy  of  Christianity,  ques- 
tioned^hpn  as  to  their  purpose  and  employments  in  Ava. 

ThjpKiade  their  defence  in  a  perfectly  respectful  manner,  but  as  the 
reasons  which  they  assigned  could  not  easily  be  set  aside,  the  minister  said 
little  except,  "  Too  many  words  are  not  good, "  "  To  say  much  is  not  suit- 
able," "  Say  no  more."  He  closed  the  audience  by  saying,  as  he,  with  great 
dignity  withdrew,  "  Speak  no  more,  much  talk  is  not  good.  If  you  wish 
to  go  to  Rangoon,  go.  Rangoon  and  Maulmain  are  very  good  places^ — go 
there." 

Their  expulsion  now  seemed  inevitable,  but  they  resolved  to  continue 
their  work  until  they  should  receive  a  written  order  to  depart.  They 
learned  soon  afterward,  that  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Major  Bumey,  "Why 
do  you  wish  to  send  them  away?"  Moung  Zah  said  that  he  objected  only 
to  their  living  in  the  city.  Here  was  that  awe  of  British  power,  which  has 
so  often  not  only  opened  a  wide  door  for  the  entrance  of  missionaries  into 
heathen  countries,  but  has  proved,  in  the  hand  of  God,  their  defence  from 
the  hatred  of  wicked  men. 

The  missionaries  readily  removed  outside  the  gates,  to  the  precise  spot 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  once  resided.  Here  they  opened  a  small  female 
school.  The  whole  number  of  native  professors  of  religion,  in  April,  1834, 
was  seven. 

Their  opportunities  of  doing  good  suffered  but  a  small  diminution  by  their 
change  of  residence.  The  same  system  of  preaching  at  the  zayats,  worship 
at  the  house,  and  conversation  with  inquirers,  was  continued. 

In  June  Mr.  Kincaid  was  seized  with  sickness,  which  threatened  to  be 
fatal,  and  from  which  he  did  not  recover  until  August.  Mrs.  Cutter's  health 
also  failed,  and  she  returned  with  her  husband  to  Rangoon.  The  assis- 
tants too,  who  had  left  their  families  in  Rangoon,  returned  also,  and  none 
remained  to  second  Mr.  Kincaid*s  efforts  except  the  members  of  the  Ava 
church,  one  of  whom,sMoung  Kai,  proved  an  efficient  helper.  In  the  midst 
of  their  discouragements  they  were  cheered  by  the  evidence  of  piety  in  some 
of  the  inquirers.  Two  women,  Mah  Shan  and  Mah  Pwau,  were  baptised 
in  September,  and  in  November  and  December  Moung  Moung  and  Moung 
Oo  Doung. 

In  January,  1835,  Messrs.  Brown  and  Cutter  came  to  Ava,  and  after 
printing  a  second  edition  of  3000  of  the  Catechism,  remoyed  the  printing 
piass  to  Maulmain. 
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In  March  a  festival  began  in  honor  of  an  idol  newly  set  up  by  the  empe- 
Tor.  For  two  months,  music,  dancing,  masquerades,  dramas,  single  com- 
bats, and  every  description  of  revelry,  were  kept  up  day  and  night.  The 
emperor  had  summoned  on  the  occasion,  all  the  tributary  princes,  even  from 
the  remotest  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  thus  opportunities  were  furnished 
for  sending  the  word  of  God  to  those  distant  jplaces.  In  April  Mr.  Kincaid 
tras  visited  by  eight  Shyans,  the  body  guard  of  a  Shyan  prince,  then  in 
the  city;  at  another  time  by  twenty  two  of  the  same  people;  then  by  eight 
Yiens,  a  people  whose  manners  and  dress  indicated  more  chaste  and  cul- 
tivated feelings  than  those  of  the  Burmans.  One  of  these  interpreted  to  the 
resty  while  Mr.  Kincaid  spoke  to  them  of  God  and  his  law.  They  asked 
for  tracts,  that  they  might  have  them  translated  into  their  own  language.  On 
the  4th  of  June  sixteen  more  Yiens  came  to  the  house,  and  begged  for 
sacred  books.  Mr.  Kincaid  read  and  explained  for  half  an  hour,  and  at 
the  end  of  every  explanation  they  would  break  out  in  expressions  of  amaze- 
ment. He  gave  them  tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture,  and  for  their  prince  a 
copy  of  Luke  and  John,  the  View,  Balance,  Scripture  Extracts,  and  the 
Three  Sciences. 

In  March,  Moung  Na  Gau  was  baptized,  making  the  whole  number  of 
native  Christians  at  Ava,  twelve.  ^^ 

In  May,  the  school  contained  twenty-two  pupils.  A  large^Vimber 
might  easily  have  been  obtained,  had  it  been  advisable. 

In  September,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simons  arrived  from  Maulmain.  Mr.  Si- 
mons usually  occupied  the  verandah,  and  Mr.  Kincaid,  besides  giving  in- 
struction in  the  zayats,  made  frequent  excursions  into  the  adjacent  country, 
and  to  the  Sagaing  and  Amarapura  cities,  adjoining  Ava,  the  former  on  tlie 
west  side  of  the  Irrawaddy  opposite  Ava,  the  latter  on  the  east  side.  The 
missionaries  remained  unmolested,  and  received  many  marks  of  kindness, 
both  from  rulers  and  citizens.  Visiters,  and  some  of  them  from  distant 
provinces  and  cities,  continued  to  resort  to  the  mission  house.  The  school 
had  been  diminished  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Kincaid's  sickness.  Twenty- 
nine  had  been  instructed  in  it  since  it  was  first  opened,  and  two  of  the  pu- 
pils, young  men,  had  joined  the  church.  The  whole  number  of  church 
members  in  1836  was  twenty-one. 

In  the  distribution  of  tracts,  the  missionaries  took  great  pains  to  make 
their  estimation  of  the  value  of  them,  understood  by  the  natives.  They 
gave  but  one  at  a  time  to  residents  in  and  near  the  city,  while  intelligent 
persons  from  a  distance  were  more  liberally  supplied.  In  the  summer  of 
1836,  when  the  supply  on  hand  was  small,  there  were  given  away  34  cops. 
of  the  Old  Testament,  23  cops,  of  the  New  Testament,  2,457  unbound  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  5,367  religious  tracts,  and  596  scientific  tracts,  besides 
portions  of  Scripture  and  tracts  in  Bengali  and  Chinese.  In  one  excursion, 
in  October,  Mr.  Kincaid  gave  away  5,000  tracts  and  books,  and  in  Decem- 
ber 4,000  tracts,  and  400  copies  of"^  the  Psalms  and  History  of  Christ.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1837,  Mr.  Webb  came  with  Mrs.  WeSb  to  Ava,  for  the 
recovery  of  her  health,  and  brought  with  him  3,000,000  pages  of  tracts. 

On  the  27th  of  Januarv,  Mr.  Kincaid  left  Ava  for  Sadiya  in  Asam,  after 
having  with  great  difHculty  obtained  permission  to  tn^el  tfirough  the  north- 
ern provinces.  He  visited  Tha-bea-mau,  Katha,  Let-pan-zen,  Kyouk-gyih, 
Monheim,  Myoung-ben-tha,  Bamau,  and  many  other  towns  and  villages,  and 
reached  Mogaung,  350  miles  from  Ava,  in  twenty-two  days.  Beyond  Mo- 
gaung  lies  the  great  Hukong  valley,  in  which  are  the  celebrated  quarries 
of  serpentine  and  amber,  which  last  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  idols 
Still  farther  northwest  is  a  wilderness,  beyond  which  lies  Sadiya  in  Asam. 
The  Shyans  are  numerous  beyond  Bamau,  and  the  wilderness  and  the  sum- 
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mits  of  many  of  the  mountains  are  inhabited  by  a  singular  and  distinct  race 
called  Kakhyens.  The  journal  contains  valuable  notices  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, scenery,  and  geology  of  the  country. 

At  Mogaung,  Mr.  Kincaid  found  himself  unable  to  procure  men  or  pro- 
visions, and  turned  his  face  again  toward  Ava.  The  civil  war  having  bro- 
ken out,  the  whole  country  was  overrun  with  banditti,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
peatedly taken  prisoner  and  robbed.  He  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life, 
and  arrived  in  Ava,  in  February,  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution.  "  Dur- 
ing the  subsequent  scenes  of  violence  and  blood  which  the  missionaries 
were  called  to  witness,  but  little  missionary  work  was  done:  the  members 
of  the  mission  were  for  a  time  indebted  to  the  interposition  of  the  British 
Resident  for  their  own  safety ;  the  new  king,  though  personally  kind,  for- 
bade all  prosecution  of  their  labors;"  and,  on  the  17lh  of  June,  they  em- 
barked, in  company  with  Major  Burney  and  others,  for  Rangoon,  where 
they  arrived  July  6.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simons  remained  there,  but  Mr.  Kin- 
caid and  his  family  went  in  August  to  Maulmain.  The  king  invites  the 
missionaries  to  return,  and  print  books  on  science,  and  promises  them  pro- 
tection, and  the  prince  Mehara  continues  to  be  their  friend. 

The  native  Christians  continued  to  meet  together  for  prayer  and  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  were  not  molested ;  but  most  of  them  ultimately  re- 
moved from  Ava.  4I|^ 

On  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  Amarapura  was  fixed  upon  as  the  seat 
of  government. 
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Burmak  continued. 


Maulmain.  Messrs.  Vinton  ami  Osgrond  connected  with  Maulmain.  Arran^mcnt  of  dutieii  in 
Uie  station.  Schools.  Report  of  1835.  Death  of  Mrs.  Osgood.  Missionaries  in  Burmah 
Proper  return  to  the  Provinces.  Report  of  1836.  Government  School  discontinued.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Haswell  desii<:nated  to  Amherst.  Tracts  printed  in  Peg^an.  Church  formed  at  Amhersl. 
Maulmain  Boarding  School  re-organized.  I'licolugical  School.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vinton  at  Chum* 
mcrah.  Newville  Bootah.  Miss  Macombcr  at  Don-Yahn.  Printing  operations  of  four  years. 
Tavot.  Mr.  Mason  begins  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Schools.  Education  of 
teachers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  and  Miss  Gardner  come  to  Tavoy*  Visits  to  Mata,  Mergui  and 
Toung-byouk.  Enlargement  of  School  operations.  Additions  to  the  church  in  1834-5  Pgho 
Karen  reduced  to  writing.  Sunday  Schools.  Theological  school  commenced.  Accessions  to 
the  church  at  Mata.  Out  stations  in  1837.  Arrival  of  Mr.  Bci  uett  with  a  printing  press.  Yeh. 
Progress  of  Society  in  Mata.  Accession  to  the  church  in  Tavoy  and  its  out-stations  in  1837-8. 
Mr.  Kincaid  and  Mr.  Hancock  go  to  Mcrgtii.  Mr.  Kincaid's  Tours.  Translations  and  printing. 
Rangoon.  Persecution  of  the  Karens.  Great  progress  of  the  gospel  among  them.  Tours,  of 
the  missionaries.  Extensive  circulation  of  tracts.  Marriage  oT  Mr.  Abbott.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb  return  to  America.  Converted  Karen  Chief.  Eflfects  of  tract  distribution.  Severe  sys- 
tem of  taxation.    Messrs.  Abbott  and  Simons  go  to  Maulmain. 

The  missionaries  to  Burmah  and  the  Karens  have  been  organized  with 
reference  to  their  more  convenient  associate  action,  into  four  distinct  com- 
munities, designated  the  Maulmain,  Tavoy,  Rangoon,  and  Ava  Missions. 

Maulmain  AND  Vicinity. — Of  the  missionaries  who  arrived  at  Maulmain 
in  the  Cashmere,  Dec.  1834,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vinton  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Os- 
good only  remained  in  connection  with  that  station.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vinton 
were  employed  in  the  Karen  department,  and  resided  most  of  the  dry  season 
at  Chummerah.  Preaching  in  Burmese  to  the  native  congregation  was 
maintained  by  Mr.  Judson.  Mr.  Brown  held  worship  every  evening  in  his 
own  house  in  the  north  part  of  Maulmain,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  the  language.     Frequent  tours,   as   heretofore,  were  made,   for 
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preaching  and  the  distribution  of  tracts,  in  which  the  native  assistants  ren- 
dered very  important  aid.  Mr.  Judson  says  "  they  meet  every  morning  in 
my  study,  and  report  the  labors  and  successes  of  the  preceding  day.  This 
gives  me  an  excellent  opportunity  for  correcting  their  mistakes,  and  fur- 
nishing them  with  new  topics  of  argument  and  exhortation.  I  have  never 
adopted  apian  which  pleased  me  so  much,  and  appeared  to  be  fraught  with 
so  many  benefits,  both  to  the  assistants  and  the  people  at  large."  "  As  to 
myself,  I  am  never  at  leisure  to  go  out,  being  closely  employed  in  revising 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  reading  proof  sheets  of  scripture 
and  tracts." 

About  the  middle  of  February,  1835,  Mr.  Osgood  adopted  the  plan  of 
visiting  one  village  every  Sabbath,  acconjpanied  by  a  native  preacher. 
From  that  period  until  the  11th  of  April  he  gave  away  upon  these  weekly 
visits  only,  2000  books  and  tracts.  In  January  previous  Mr.  Bennett,  wita 
Mr.  Comstock  of  the  Arracan  mission,  and  Moung  Shway  Moung,  went  up 
the  river  Gyieng  to  Damalha,  Tavana,  and  ZataWn,  Taling  villages,  and 
preached  and  distributed  tracts.  Two  similar  tours  were  made  by  Mr.  Cut* 
ter  in  April  and  May  to  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Attaran  and  the 
Dah-gyieng,  occupied  chiefly  by  Karens. 

The  care  of  the  English  Department  devolved  on  Mr.  Simons  until  the 
beginnflif  of  1835,  when  he  went  to  Arracan,  and  was  subsequently  estab- 
lished at  Ava,  until  the  breaking  up  of  that  mission.  On  his  departure,  Mr. 
Bennett  again  took  charge  of  the  English  church  and  school,  and  a  weekly 
Burman  Bible  class  of  forty  or  fifty  scholars.  The  English  congregation 
was  enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  a  regiment  of  900  E.  I.  Com- 
pany foot-soldiers.  Numerous  applications  were  made  for  English  tracts,  a 
large  supply  of  which  were  furnished  by  the  London  Tract  Society,  and 
150,000  by  the  American.  A  large  box  of  Temperance  publications  were 
also  sent  to  the  mission  by  Edward  C.  Delavan,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Temperance  Society,  for  the  cir- 
culation of  which  there  were  ample  facilities.  In  June  Mr.  Bennett  wrote, 
"  Seriousness  pervades  the  assembly,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  are  hopeful 
inquirers,  besides  five  or  six  who  give  us  good  evidence  of  being  children  of 
God.  The  Temperance  cause  has  prospered.  The  monthly  concerts  of 
prayer,  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  for  Sabbath  schools,  have  been  well 
attended."  "  A  Bible  class  of  twelve  or  fifteen  have  for  some  months,  met 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  brethren."  Five  were  added  to  the  church  in  Au- 
gust. The  English  High  school,  which  in  July  had  been  in  operation  nine 
months,  included  at  that  time  103  pupils,  Burmese,  Chinese,  Portuguese, 
East  Indians,  Armenians,  Hindoos,  Malays,  and  Shyans,  thirty-five  were 
"boarded  in  the  family."  The  female  department  of  twenty  scholars  was 
subsequently  taught  by  Mrs.  Osgood.  More  than  thirty  could  read  the  Eng- 
lish New  Testament.  Several  were  studying  arithmetic,  geography  and 
grammar.  Those  who  were  most  advanced  in  study  wrote  English  com* 
position. 

In  October,  the  annual  examination  took  place.  Many  of  the  pure  Bur- 
man  children,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  did  not  know  a  letter,  read 
very  intelligibly  in  English,  and  a  few  of  the  best  were  able  to  translate 
short  sentences.  Five  were  professors  of  religion,  and  many  others  were 
serious.  The  most  sanguine  expectations  respecting  the  school  were  fully 
realized. 

At  this  date  two  schools  of  twenty-five  scholars  were  under  the  care  of  Mrs, 
Hancock.  One  of  them  had  been  established  three  years,  the  other  fouf 
months.  Six  of  the  pupils  gave  evidence  of  piety.  Mrs.  Osgood  in  1830 
had  two  schools  for  girls. 
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In  October,  Mr.  Bennett  resigned  the  care  of  the  church  and  rongfregation 
to  Mr.  Osgood,  who  was  ordained  pastor  in  the  spring.  Twenty-seven  had 
been  baptized  in  the  course  of  six  mouths  previous  to  January,  1836,  and 
the  following  summer,  eight  Europeans  and  three  natives  joined  the  church. 
Meetings  were  frequent  and  well  attended.  In  the  duties  connected  with 
the  English  department,  Mr.  Osgood  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Hancock. 

Mr.  Judson's  report  at  the  close  of  1835  states  that  more  preaching  had 
been  done  in  Maulmain  and  the  vicinity  during  that  year,  than  in  all  previ- 
ous years  since  the  station  was  established.  Five  or  six  native  assistants 
bad  been  kept  constantly  employed,  and  thousands  of  tracts  distributed. 
Mr.  Osgood  had  undertaken  to  supply  every  family  in  tl^e  town  willing  to  re- 
ceive tracts,  and  had  on  this  errand  gone  over  the  whole  city  twice,  and  a 
{art  of  it  three  times.  He  found  many  streets  and  lanes  never  before  visited 
y  a  missionary,  and  distributed  in  this  way  117,000  pages. 

During  the  year  previous  to  June,  1836,  sixteen  had  been  added  to  the 
native  church  by  baptism,  and  four  by  letter.  Two  had  died,  leaving  the 
whole  number  of  communicants  110.  A  new  house  for  worship  was  built 
this  year. 

Several  of  the  missionaries  had  suffered  severe  illness,  and  some  of  the 
members  of  their  families,  with  small-pox. 

In  September  Mr.  Osgood  organized  a  native  Sabbath  school  of  ftom  for- 
ty to  sixty  pupils.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hancock  and  Mrs.  Judson  engaged  in  its 
instruction,  and  several  native  Christians  were  also  employed  ;  these  met 
weekly  with  the  missionaries  for  prayer  and  conversation  with  reference  |p 
their  duties  as  teachers. 

October  5,  Mrs.  Osgood  died  of  pulmonary  consumption,  deeply  lament- 
ed. The  same  month  Mr.  Osgood's  health  failed,  and  ne  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish the  care  of  the  English  department,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Hancock ;  who  discharged  the  duties  of  it  until  the  following  June, 
when,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  Burmah  Proper,  the  missiona- 
ries all  withdrew  to  the  provinces,  except  Mr.  Simons,  and  Mr.  Abbott.  At 
this  time  Mr.  Ingalls  returned  to  Maulmain,  and  the  English  church  was 
•ommitted  to  his  charge,  and  Mr.  Hancock  devoted  himself  to  the  concerns 
of  the  press. 

Mr.  Judson  reports  fifty-four  baptisms  during  the  year  1836,  nine  Bur- 
mans,  twenty-nine  Karens,  and  sixteen  foreigners. 

In  November,  1836,  the  government  school,  taught  by  Mr.  Bennett,  was 
closed  in  consequence  of  the  requisition  of  the  Calcutta  committee  of  Instruction 
that  no  religious  instruction  should  be  given  the  pupils,  lest  jealousy  should 
be  awakened  in  the  minds  of  their  heathen  parents.  This  rule  had  been 
observed  in  school  hours,  but  religious  instruction  had  been  given  at  other 
times.  Much  regret  was  expressed  by  the  natives  at  the  discontinuance  of 
the  school.  In  March,  1837,  a  boarding  school,  disconnected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  opened  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hancock,  and  on  Mr.  Howard's  re- 
turn from  Rangoon  in  May,  was  transferred  to  his  care,  and  Mrs.  Hancock 
took  the  superintendence  of  several  Burman  day  schools. 

In  Mr.  Judson's  semi-annual  report  June,  1837,  he  says,  **  My  days  are 
commonly  spent  in  the  following  manner  :  the  mornfng  in  reading  Burman  ; 
the  forenoon  in  a  public  zayat  with  some  assistant,  preaching  to  those  who 
call;  the  afternoon  in  preparing  or  revising  something  for  the  press,  cor- 
recting proof  sheets,  &c.;  the  evening  in  conducting  worship  in  the  native 
chapel,  and  conversing  with  the  assistants  and  other  native  Christians  and 
inquirers."  About  nine  months,  previous  to  March,  was  spent  by  Mr.  Jud- 
son chiefly  in  the  revision  of  the  Burman  New  Testament,  the  last  sheet  of 
which,  for  an  edition  of  10,000,  was  sent  to  the  press  on  the  22nd  of  that 
month. 
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In  April,  1835,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haswell,  who  had  arrived  at  Maulmain  in 
February  previous,  were  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Malcom  and  the  missionary 
brethren  assigned  to  the  Peguan  or  Taling  department  of  the  mission,  and 
therefore  removed  to  Amherst.  With  this  arrangement  in.  view  they  hadt 
early  after  their  arrival  at  Maulmain,  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Peguan  language.  Amherst  has  a  population  of  1600,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom,  and  also  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  neighboring  villages^  are  Fe- 
guans. 

They  were  accompanied  by  a  native  assistant,  Moung  Oung  Med.  Mr. 
Haswell  made  several  tours  to  distant  villages  of  the  Peguans,  and  Visited 
the  island  of  Balu,  lying  between  Amherst  and  Maulmain.  But  he  was 
obliged  to  desist  (jrom  this  method  of  promoting  the  objects  of  the  mission, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  voice,  occasioned  by  frequent  public 
speaking  in  the  open  air.  He  turned  his  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a 
school,  with  which  and  the  study  of  the  language  he  was  fully  employed. 
His  school  was  opened  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  in  the  spring  of 
1837,  with  twenty-iive  promising  pupils.  Six  tracts  were  by  this  time  print- 
ed in  Peguan,  four  of  which,  "the  View,"  "  Balance,"  "Catechism"  and 
"  Investigator,"  were  revised  by  Mrs.  Judson.  In  1838,  Mr.  Haswell  had 
recovered  his  voice,  and  preached  regularly  on  the  Sabbath  and  often  during 
the  week.  He  had  also  repeated  his  visits  to  Balu  island  and  the  Peguan 
villages  with  most  encouraging  success.  Mrs.  Haswell  took  charge  of  the 
school. 

•  The  church  at  Amherst  was  constituted  by  Mr.  Haswell,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Judson,  in  May,  with  three  native  members  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haswell. 
Four  others  were  received  by  letter,  and  one  was  baptized  the  next  month. 
In  July,  Ko  Bihe,  a  Karen  of  intelligence,  wealth  and  influence,  in  Amherst, 
was  received.  He  had  heard  of  the  Christian  religion  twenty  years  before, 
bat  never  took  pains  to  compare  its  claims  with  those  of  Boodhism,  until  a 
few  months  before  this  period.  He  became  convinced,  gave  evidence  of  true 
conversion,  and  was  baptized. 

The  Maulmain  Burmese  Boarding  School  was  re-organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1837,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Howard,  with  a  native  assist- 
ant. It  soon  numbered  fifty  pupils,  thirteen  of  whom  were  females.  It  was 
supposed  that  one  or  two  hundred  could  be  gathered  with  little  compara- 
tive eflfort,  and  supported  at  a  cost  of  about  36  rupees  a  year.  The  school 
has  been  very  successful.  The  studies,  Burman  and  English  languages, 
arithmetic,  geography,  &c.  Religious  instruction  was  faithfully  given,  and 
several  of  the  pupils  made  a  profession  of  religion.  The  establishment  com- 
prises a  house  for  the  principal,  a  boarding-house  and  the  school-house. 
The  institution  is  regarded  as  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  mission  and 
worthy  of  liberal  support. 

Another  Seminary  of  great  importance  is  for  the  present  located  at  Maul- 
main. The  Institution  for  the  education  of  native  preachers,  the  origin  of 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Tavoy  station,  was  on  account  of 
Mr.  Wade's  feeble  health,  removed  to  Maulmain  at  the  close  of  the  session 
in  1837,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stevens.  It  was  designed  for 
the  benefit  both  of  Burmans  and  Karens.  But  the  antipathies  of  the  two 
nations  being  very  strong,  and  the  diversity  of  character  and  condition  being 
also  such  as  to  call  for  a  peculiar  mode  of  training  for  each,  it  was  consid- 
ered questionable,  whether  the  two  classes  could  l>e  successfully  educated 
together.  Experience,  by  which  alone  such  institutions  are  matured  in 
Christian  countries,  must  be  allowed,  in  a  heathen  and  but  half  civilized  na- 
tion, to  produce  her  results,  more  slowly.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  will  ultimately  become  a  well  of  salvation  to  Burmah. 
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From  the  death  of  Miss  Cammings  in  August,  1834,  to  the  following 
January,  Churamerah  was  supplied  only  by  a  native  teacher.  On  the  6tB 
of  that  month,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vinton  aiTived,  and  were  received  "by  tba 
whole  village  with  the  liveliest  expressions  of  joy."  Two  public  services 
on  the  Sabbath  were  immediately  established,  and  daily  morning  and  ere- 
ning  worship  held,  occupying  an  hour  each.  Five  Karens,  one  of  them  a 
brother  of  Ko  Chet-thing,  were  baptized.  Mrs.  Vinton  found  ample  em- 
ployment in  teaching  a  school  of  twenty  pupils,  visiting  the  sick,  and 
conversing  with  individuals  upon  Christianity.  Much  of  the  time  was  spent 
by  Mr.  Vinton  in  visiting  from  house  to  house,  not  only  in  Chummerah  but 
the  neighboring  villages.  In  one  excursion  he  found  a  Christian  village 
forty  miles  distant,  where  the  people  were  anxious  for  a  teacher,  and  prom^ 
ised  to  build  a  zayat  for  a  school.  His  welcome  here  was  peculiarly  cordial, 
and  on  leaving  them  several  called  out,  "Teacher  we  want  you  should  come 
back  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  time  seems  long  to  the  close  of  the  next 
rains." 

The  people  of  Chummerah,  according  to  Karen  custom,  removed  in  1836 
to  a  new  location  on  the  Sal  wen,  twenty  miles  nearer  than  the  other  to 
Maulmain.  This  is  called  New  Chummerah  and  sometimes  Ko  Chet-thing'fl 
Village*  His  home  is  here,  and  here  he  erected  the  zayat  for  which  he 
had  reserved  the  money  given  him  in  America,  but  his  time  is  chiefly'speiit 
in  several  other  places  while  Kah-pau  is  the  native  preacher  for  this  place. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vinton  finding  the  old  station  broken  up,  spent  several  months 
in  visiting  the  villages  on  the  water  courses,  having  literally  "no  home  but  il 
the  mission  boat,"  but  happy  in  the  promises  respecting  the  salvation  ol 
the  heathen,  and  in  the  unparalleled  kindness  of  the  Karens.  Mrs.  Vinton 
taught  a  school  at  New  Chummerah  in  the  early  part  of  1837  with  peculiar 
success.  Her  Sabbath  school  contained  sixty  scholars,  many  of  whom  were 
aged  members  of  the  church.  The  village  is  now  regularly  laid  out,  and 
more  substantial  houses  have  been  built,  with  gardens  attached  to  them.  It 
is  hoped  the  inhabitants  will  be  induced  to  remain  permanently  here. 

At  Newville,  on  the  Dah-gyieng  river,  eleven  members  were  added  to  the 
church  in  1834,  making  the  number  of  professors  of  religion  forty-five.  In 
1836  they  were  visited  by  Mr.  Cutter.  They  had  built  a  neat  and  commo- 
dious zayat,  where  they  held  worship.  In  Dec.  1836,  Mr.  Vinton  visited 
them  and  found  them  in  a  very  encouraging  stale.  Tah-oo  was  their  pas- 
tor; eighteen  had  been  recently  added  to  the  church,  among  whom  were 
several  Slarens  who  were  once  peculiarly  hopeless  characters,  but  were  now 
eminently  humble  and  devout  Christians.  Many  individuals,  old  and  young 
were  anxious  to  learn  to  read,  and  a  school  was  to  be  taught  during  the  en< 
suing  rains. 

Bootah  ("Blessing")  lies  on  the  Attaran,  sixty  miles  from  Maulmain. 
It  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  Chummerah.  In  1837,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  new  settlers,  and  almost  every  one  "appeared  like  a  promising  in- 
quirer." The  church  contained  forty  members,  under  the  care  of  Kc 
Taunah,  formerly  teacher  at  Chummerah. 

Don-Yahn,  thirty-five  miles  from  Maulmain,  and  ten  from  the  Salwen, 
was  selected  as  a  residence  by  Miss  Macomber  in  December,  1836.  In- 
temperance and  idolatry  prevailed,  and  the  state  of  the  people  was  repulsive 
and  discouraging  in  the  extreme.  Miss  Macomber  was  aided  in  her 
efforts  for  their  improvement  by  two  or  three  native  helpers.  Religious 
exercises  were  held  on  the  Sabbath,  and  morning  and  evening  worship  reg- 
ularly attended,  besides  frequent  preaching  on  week  days.  A  school  ol 
twelve  piipils  was  opened.  These  means  were  blessed  by  God  to  the  con- 
rexsioa  or  twelve  natives,  who  were  baptized.   At  the  beginning  of  the  rains 
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in  May,  Miss  Macomber  went  to  Maulmain    until  September,  when  she 
returned,  and  found  that  under  the  care  of  the  native  preachers  and  school 
teacher,  the  concerns  of  the  station  had  prospered.     The  members  of  the 
church  continued  to  adorn  their  profession ;  several  others  gave  evidence  of 
piety,  and  the  opposition  which  was  at  first  violent,  had  subsided,  though  it 
was  by  no  means  extinguished.     The  converts  still  were  often  obliged  to 
endure  cruel  mockings.     In  November,  1838,  Miss  Macomber  wrote  that 
the  church  numbered  twenty-three,  twelve  of  whom  were  baptized  that  year. 
Several  of  them  were  usefully  employed  visiting  the  villages  in  the  moun- 
tains, communicating  all  they  knew  of  the  gospel.     One  of  them,  Ko  Chung- 
J      paw,  an  aged  man  who  was  but  two  years  before  in  ,the  deepest  darkness, 
had  become  a  bright  example  of  the  power  and  purity  of  religion.     Mr, 
^      Stevens,  the  principal  of  the  theological  school  at  Maulmain,  is  now  pastor 
I.     of  this  church.    It  is  occasionally  visited  by  him,  and  is  supplied  with  native 
^     preachers  under  his  direction. 

In  January,  1835,  Mr.  Hancock  went  to  Calcutta  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
■  curing  additional  founts  of  type  in  Burman,  Karen,  and  Taling.  He  made 
^  arrangements  for  them  to  be  completed  and  sent  on  by  the  close  of  the  year, 
gi  and  returned  in  July.  Meanwhile  three  presses  were  in  constant  operation, 
^  and  more  than  thirty  native  assistants  advantageously  employed  in  the 
10  printing  office  and  bindery.  In  June  the  first  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
■fc  ment  into  Taling,  had  been  carried  forward  to  the  2d  of  Corinthians. 
§m  The  amount  of  printing  done  at  Maulmain  during  1834-7,  is  exhibited 
fe0  IP  the  following  table : 


Copies. 

Pa^n. 

eniiM. 

PtLgf, 

1834— Scriptures,     16,737 

or    1,460.000 

Tracts,  58,914 

or 

1,054,048 

1835—        "            105,000 

or    5,704,000 

"       159,300 

or 

2,564,600 

1836—        "            107,000 

or    9,108,000 

"       267,000 

or 

6,000,000 

1837           "             93,000 

or  12,886,000 

"       157,000 

or 

m 

4,556,000 

Total,      «  321,737    or  29.158,000        «       642,214    or  13,174,648 

le  Besides  school  books,  47,500  copies  or  1,564,000  pages. 
^  The  Old  Testament,  in  three  volumes,  is  included  in  this  table.  Of  the 
^  second  volume,  which  was  printed  first,  in  1834,  the  edition  consisted  of 
il  2,000  copies ;  in  June,  1835,  2,000  copies  of  the  first  volume  were  printed ; 
»  and  the  third  volume,  3,000  copies,  was  completed  December  29,  of  the 
■  same  year.  After  another  revision,  a  quarto  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  the 
B  whole  Bible  was  to  be  printed,  and  was  expected  to  be  completed  in  the 
I  course  of  1839. 
^         In  February,  1838,  the  Rosabella  arrived  at  Maulmain  with  four  printing 

presses,  besides  one  for  the  Tavoy  office.  No  requisite  has  been  withheld 
I  for  making  the  printing  establishment  at  Maulmain  in  every  respect  ample 
^  and  complete,  for  the  noble  enterprise  of  giving  to  millions  of  people  in  far- 
f  ther  India  the  Word  of  God  in  "  their  own  tongues  in  which  they  were 
i    born.'*     The  sphere  of  its  influence  has  been   temporarily  limited,  by  the 

prohibitions  against  Christian  books,  and  the  exclusion  of  missionaries  from 
I     Burmah  Proper. 

|l  Tavoy.  During  the  rainy  season  of  1834,  Mr.  Mason  devoted  himself 
I  chiefly  to  the  preparation  of  books  in  Karen.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
i  Karen  language  was  reduced  to  writing  but  two  years  previous  to  this  pe- 
I     riod.     Consequently  few  books  or  tracts  were  yet  prepared  in  it.     Under 

[date  of  October,  Mr.  Mason  states  that  two  more  tracts  were  ready  for  the 
press ;  one,  "  Salvation,"  being  written  in  verse  in  accommodation  to  the 
taste  of  the  Karens.  In  April,  1835,  a  fourth  was  completed,  embracing 
the  principal  parables  of  our  Savior,  illustrated  by  other  passages  of  Scrip* 
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Mre,  and  haying  fifty  hymns  appended.  But  the  work  which  at  this  date 
most  occupied  his  time  and  thoughts,  was  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Karen.  In  conjunction  with  the  work  of  translation,  he  carried 
forward  the  preparation  of  a  Karen  dictionary. 

A  school  was  taught  by  Mrs.  Mason,  aided  in  some  degree  by  Mr.  Ma- 
aon,  in  which,  besides  the  instruction  of  many  female  scholars,  special  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  training  of  native  assistants.  Several  were  thus 
prepared  to  teach  school,  and  four  of  them  were  subsequently  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  new  schools  on  the  Tenasseriro ;  a  fifth  was  employed 
at  Mata,  and  the  sixth  at  Toung-byouk.  Mrs.  Mason  also  superintended 
three  Burman  day  schools,  containing  from  50  to  60  regular  pupils,  half  of 
whom  were  girls. 

In  January,  1835,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  having  returned  from  America  to 
Maulmain,  came  with  Miss  Grardner  to  Tavoy.  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wade  went,  during  January  and  February,  to  Mata,  and  down  the 
Tenasserim  to  Mergui.  On  a  previous  visit  to  Mata,  in  November,  Mr. 
Mason  had  with  delight  compared  the  situation  of  the  people  with  what  it 
was  when  they  were  visited  in  the  jungle,  in  1829,  by  Mr.  Boardman. 
Then  they  were  every  one  intemperate,  male  and  female,  and  all  made  of- 
ferings to  nats ;  now  there  were  among  them  100  professed  Christians,  and 
not  one  among  them  had  drank  spirituous  liquors  for  several  years.  They 
were  provided  with  books  in  their  own  language,  and  had  a  Sabbath  school 
of  thirty-nine  children.  Of  the  visit  in  January,  one  of  the  missionaries 
wrote,  "  We  arrived  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  At  different  inter- 
vals, ail  the  way  between  the  place  where  we  stayed  last  night  and  this 
place,  we  were  met  by  company  afler  company  of  Karens,  both  men  and 
women,  so  that  by  the  time  we  reached  this  place,  we  were  followed  by 
more  than  a  hundred  people.  This  evening  we  had  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting assembly  in  regard  to  number  and  other  circumstances,  which  I  have 
seen  in  Burmah.^'  **  It  was  truly  a  delightful  sight  to  see  above  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  all  seated  in  perfect  order,  and  wailing  to  hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  their  teacher.  Their  singing  was  really  melodious ;  and 
their  attention  and  behavior,  every  way,  might  be  a  useful  example  to  many 
congregations  in  our  own  country.  On  Mr.  Wade's  second  visit  here,  in 
April,  twenty-five  were  received  to  the  privileges  of  the  church. 

At  Mergui,  where  Ko  Ing  closed  his  labors  in  October,  1834,  the  mis- 
sionaries were  afiectionately  received.  Even  the  idolaters  begged  Mr. 
Wade  to  stay  and  be  their  teacher,  promising  that  in  that  case  many 
would  believe. 

Mr.  Mason  made  repeated  tours  to  Toung-byouk,  where  he  baptized,  in 
March,  four  persons.  He  speaks  with  delight  of  the  transformation  efiecled 
in  that  community  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  in  three  years. 

During  the  season  following  this  accession  of  numbers  to  the  mission,  the 
arrangements  for  schools  were  much  enlarged.  The  day  scholars,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Mason  and  Miss  Gardner,  amounted  to  200.  At 
the  close  of  April,  a  boarding  school  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Wade,  and  sixty 
young  people,  male  and  female,  came  from  Mata  and  other  places  to  join  it. 
Mr.  Wade  says,  **  They  give  us  great  satisfaction,  both  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress which  they  make  in  learning,  and  their  moral  conduct.  Though  re- 
3uired  to  spend  but  about  seven  hours  of  the  day  in  study,  they  voluntarily 
evote  to  it  most  of  the  hours  allowed  for  relaxation.  In  the  evening,  at 
candle-light,  they  assemble  and  spend  an  hour  in  learning  to  sing,  under 
the  instruction  of  brother  Vinton.  After  which,  an  hour  is  spent  in  listen- 
ing to  a  sermon,  or  an  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  devotional  exercises." 
A  considerable  number  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  subsequently  became 
pious. 
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During  the  rains,  Mr.  Vinton,  whose  station  in  the  dry  season  wtf9  at 
Chummerah,  took  charge  of  the  English  department  at  Tavoy.  Before  this 
period,  that  congregation  had  only  enjoyed  the  ministerial  and  pastoral  la- 
bors which  Mr.  Mason  had  been  able  to  perform  in  addition  to  his  appropri* 
ate  duties  to  the  heathen.  Under  Mr.  Vinton's  ministrations,  meetings 
were  frequent  and  attended  with  interest,  and  several  persons  gave  evidence 
of  conversion.  A  number  of  soldiers  relinquished  the  use  of  ardent  spirit, 
and  the  religious  aspect  of  the  English  population  visibly  improved.  The 
missionary  Society  which  was  formed  in  this  congregation  in  1833,  raised 
in  the  two  first  years  484  rupees.  They  had  from  the  first  supported  two 
native  assistants ;  they  now,  in  1835,  voted  to  receive  two  more  upon  their 
funds. 

Seven  individuals  made  a  profession  of  religion  at  Tavoy  in  1834,  and  in 
1835,  thirty-nine,  of  whom  nine  were  pupils  in  the  boarding  school,  and 
one,  an  intelligent  Burman,  a  teacher  of  one  of  Mrs.  Mason's  day  schoob. 

In  1836,  the  dry  season  as  usual  was  devoted  to  visiting  the  jungle  and 
the  out-stations,  and  the  seven  rainy  months  to  translations,  preaching  and 
teaching.  Mr.  Wade,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Vinton,  enlarged  the  Karen  dic- 
tionary, and  then  proceeded  to  prepare  elementary  books  and  tracts  in  Pgho 
Karen,  a  dialect  which  he  had  reduced  to  writing,  closely  resembling  the 
Sgau,  three  fourths  of  the  words  having  a  common  origin.  Mr.  Masont 
"while  sitting  in  the  zayat  ready  to  converse  with  visiters,  occupied  the  in- 
tervals of  time  in  the  translation  of  the  Karen  New  Testament.  A  small 
part  of  his  time  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  Pgho  Karen,  with  the  hope  of 
one  day  preaching  the  gospel  to  still  another  people,  in  another  language* 
Preaching  was  regularly  maintained  in  Burmese,  Karen  and  English. 
The  Burmans  appeared  more  favorably  disposed  towards  Christianity  than 
in  times  past,  and  the  English  congregation  was  enlarged.  Five  Sunday 
schools  were  taught  by  the  female  missionaries. 

Arrangements  were  made  in  April  of  this  year  for  the  opening  of  a  theo- 
logical school,  to  be  located  temporarily  at  Tavoy,  under  the  care  of  Mr, 
Vvade.  The  first  session  commenced  in  May,  with  eight  Karens.  There 
were  shortly  added  to  the  number  four  Karens,  five  Burmans  and  Peguans, 
and  one  Hindoo.  The  first  examination  took  place  in  July,  and  was  very 
satisfactory.  The  Karens  were  examined  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Burmans  in  the  Old. 

The  boarding-school  contained  eighty  pupils,  and  the  seven  day-schools 
under  Miss  Gardner's  care  one  hundred  and  forty-three.  The  former  was 
temporarily  broken  up  in  August  by  the  appearance  of  the  small-pox  in  Ta- 
voy. In  the  dry  season,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  visited  Toung-byouk,  and 
Yeh  district,  and  Mata.  Here  they  remained  three  months,  which  were 
devoted  to  the  various  methods  of  religious  instruction  and  improvement. 
The  daily  worship,  and  Sabbath  services  were  rendered  peculiarly  interest- 
ing by  the  serious  and  fixed  attention  of  the  audience.  Many,  it  is  be- 
lieved, became  sincere  Christians ;  forty-four  were  added  to  the  church. 

Mr.  Mason's  tours  were  attended  with  great  encouragement.  In  Janua- 
ry, 1837,  he  went  south  of  Tavoy,  and  in  his  absence  formed  three  new 
cnurches,  established  five  new  schools,  and  baptized  forty-one  individuals. 
Every  good  design  speedily  produced  visible  results.  The  sower  that  went 
forth  weeping,  soon  returned  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. 

At  this  period  the  church  members  at  five  of  the  out-stations  numbered  as 
follows.  At  Mata,  two  day's  journey  east  of  Tavoy,  230 ;  Toung-byouk, 
two  days  and  a  half  south  of  Tavoy,  16.  Pyee-khva,  four  days  south  of 
Toung-byouk,  15 ;  Kapa,  three  day*  south  of  Pyee-khya,  20 ;  Ta-mler,  on 
the  Tenasserim,  three  days  from  Mergui,  9. 
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The  usual  arrangements,  for  preaching  and  religions  instruction  at  Tavoy, 
were  contini^ed  in  1837.  In  June  four  individuals  were  baptized,  two  of 
them  daughters  of  Ko  Myat-la,  a  native  assistant.  His  wife  joined  the 
church  in  1836.  Two  were  a  man  and  wife,  who  endured  the  most  bitter 
opposition  from  their  relatives.  Their  parents  disowned  them  from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  baptism.  This  was  a  severe  trial,  but  they  preferred  it  to  be- 
ing disowned  by  Christ. 

The  rainy  season  was  principally  devoted  by  Messrs.  Wade  and  Mason 
to  the  preparation  of  Karen  books.  Luke  and  the  first  epistle  of  John  were 
completed,  the  gospels  of  Mark  and  John  and  a  new  karen  tract  having 
been  finished  by  Mr.  Mason  previous  to  October  1836.  Mr.  Wade  transla- 
ted into  Pgho  what  Mr.  Mason  had  translated  into  Sgau.  Epitome  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  several  other  important  works  were  to  be  ready  on  the 
arrival  of  the  press. 

In  March,  1837,  Mr.  Bennett  brought  a  printing  press  from  Maulmain, 
which  he  immediately  set  up.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1837,  there  were 
printed  '*  Sayings  of  the  Ancients,"  a  Catechism  in  verse,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  with  questions,  "  View  of  religion,"  in  verse,  Matthew,  Questions 
on  Matthew,  a  tlymn  book  containing  300  hymns,  the  Gospel  of  John ; 
**  Vade  Mecum,"  Catechism  and  Commands,  and  a  Spelling  book ;  in  all, 
36,000  volumes,  or  1,469,332  Svo.  pages.  A  second  printing  *press  has 
since  been  added  to  the  establishment. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  theological  school  was  seventeen.  Their 
progress  in  study,  especially  that  of  the  Karens,  was  highly  satisfactory.  It 
was  proposed  to  introduce  a  system  of  manual  labor,  not  only  to  promote 
the  health  of  the  students,  but  to  teach  them  industrious  habits,  and  to  erad- 
icate if  possible  the  native  prejudice  against  labor  as  *'  fit  only  for  those  who 
cannot  live  without  it." 

The  boarding-school  was  re-opened,  but  in  consequence  of  the  continued 
prevalence  of  small-pox  was  attended  only  by  twenty-five  pupils.  Most  of 
those  who  were  scattered,  attended  the  schools  at  the  out-stations.  Twenty- 
three  day  schools  were  in  June,  1837,  connected  with  the  station. 

In  August,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  stations  in  Burmah  Proper,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kincaid  Mime  to  Tavoy.  At  the  close  of  the  rains  Messrs.  Wade  and 
Kincaid  visited  the  Burman  villages,  on  the  river,  above  and  below  Tavoy. 
They  left  tracts  in  the  vacant  dwellings  of  the  people,  most  of  whom  were 
in  the  field  at  work ;  almost  every  evening  an  assembly  was  collected,  who 
listened  to  preaching  with  a  degree  of  attention  and  decorum  uncommon 
among  Burmans.  They  subsequently  visited  Yeh  and  the  neighboring 
settlements.  The  power  of  divine  grace  in  subduing  opposition,  enlighten- 
ing the  mind,  and  reconciling  the  heart  to  God,  was  wonderfully  exhibited 
here.  When  first  visited  by  a  missionary,  the  people  were  violently  opposed 
to  religion.  The  means  used  to  instruct  and  win  them,  had  been  small,  yet 
the  infiuenceof  the  gospel  had  already  become  deep  and  pervading.  Through 
the  exertions  of  the  chief,  who  had  for  a  year,  given  evidence  of  piety,  a  good 
bamboo  house  of  worship  had  been  erected.  The  native  preacher  and  his 
wife  had  done  well ;  the  school  taught  by  them  was  attended  by  nearly  all 
the  children  in  the  settlement  who  were  old  enough  to  learn  to  read.  The 
pupils  were  much  animated  by  the  addition  made  to  their  stock  of  boeks,  by 
the  missionaries,  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  the  new  hymn  book 
and  several  new  tracts. 

In  Mr.  Wade's  absence,  Mrs.  Wade  visited  Mata.     During  the  previous 

rainy  season,  two  intelligent  and  pious  Karens  had  taught  there  a  school  of 

seventy  pupils.     Mrs.  Wade  held  a  public  examination,  which  evinced  their 

good  proficiency.    There  was  one  class  of  Pgho  Karens,  which  seems  to 
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have  been  regarded  with  peculiar  interest.  Having  yet  no  printed  books, 
they  had  learned  to  read  manuscript  copies  of  those  which  had  been  pre- 
pared in  their  language.  A  class  of  assistants  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  was  af- 
terwards formed,  and  the  charge  of  the  school  committed  to  Miss  Gardner. 

The  female  prayer  meeting  continued  to  be  as  interesting  as  ever.  The 
Maternal  association,  though  many  were  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  was 
attended  by  eighty  ;  eight  of  the  children  had  given  evidence  of  conversion 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Society  for  promoting  Industry  *'  was  an  oc- 
casion of  much  pleasure  and  importance.  One  hundred  and  fiAy  garments 
were  exhibited  as  specimens  of  skill  and  industry,  and  many  of  th»  articles 
■would  have  been  creditable  to  good  taste  and  ingenuity  in  any  country. 

Mr.  Wade  having  come  to  Mata  after  his  return  from  Yeh,  religious 
evening  meetings  during  the  week  were  attended  by  two  or  three  hundred, 
and  on  the  Sabbath  by  from  four  to  six  hundred.  The  old  zayat,  though 
capable  of  containing  five  hundred,  was  too  small,  and  in  March  a  new  one 
was  erected.     Thirty-four  persons  were  baptized  in  February  and  March. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  moral  and  religious  advancement  of  the  com- 
munity was  their  visible  improvement  in  respect  to  industry,  cleanliness 
and  order.  In  March,  Mata  was  visited  first  with  severe  epidemic  fever,  and 
then  with  the  spasmodic  cholera.  The  scenes  of  distress  which  were  wit- 
nessed, beggar  description.  When  the  gong  beat  for  the  schools  in  the 
rooming,  instead  of  eighty  pupils,  only  fifteen  made  their  appearance. 
Some  who  fled  into  the  jungles  to  escape  disease,  were  there  seized  and 
died.  For  six  weeks  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  did  little  else  than  attend  upon 
the  sick  and  dying,  and  the  funerals  of  the  dead. 

The  whole  number  of  baptisms  from  June,  1837,  to  June  1838,  in  Tavoy 
and  the  out-stations  was  100.  One  member  had '  been  excluded,  and  one 
suspended. 

On  Mr.  Kincaid's  return  from  Yeh  at  the  close  of  December,  1837,  he 
went  to  Mergui,  having  been  preceded  by  Mr.  Hancock,  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  there  until  the  way  should  be  open  for  him  to  return  to  Ava. 
The  aspect  of  things  was  unpromising,  but  much  good  seed  had  been  sown 
there  by  the  faithful  Ko  Ing,  which  there  was  reason  to  hope  would  yet 
spring  up  and  bear  fruit.  Mr.  Hancock  devoted  himself  to  missionary  du- 
ty in  Mergui,  assisted  by  Moung  Na  Gau  and  Moung  Oo  Doung,  who  had 
come  with  Mr.  Kincaid  from  Ava.  A  Burman  day-school  and  a  Karen 
boarding-school  were  commenced  with  good  prospects.  Mr.  Kincaid  visited 
the  Karen  settlements  in  the  jungle  and  in  the  mountains,  distributing  tracts, 
and  preaching.  The  hymn  books  from  Tavoy  were  a  welcome  gift,  and  those 
who  could  read,  "sung  from  them  in  the  sweetest  manner."  On  the  first 
tour  thirty-two  were  baptized.  In  April,  Mr.  Kincaid  travelled  along  the  coast 
150  miles  south  of  Mergui.  It  was  a  perilous  journey,  from  exposure  to  an 
epidemic  fever  and  to  wild  beasts,  whose  well  trodden  foot-paths  were  the 
only  road  for  the  traveller.  Here  and  there  he  met  with  a  few  who  had 
been  baptized  and  maintained  their  integrity,  others  who  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God,  and  a  few  whom  he  deemed  fit  subjects  for  baptism. 
It  will  be  recollected  Ko  Thah-byoo*s  earliest  missionary  tours  were  in  the 
province  of  Mergui,  in  1829.  On  the  fertile  island  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Matthews  river,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  British 
provinces,  he  found  a  race  of  people  called  Selongs,  having  no  regular 
habits,  without  houses,  almost  without  a  thread  of  clothing,  having  no  idea 
of  a  God,  and  no  semblance  of  any  religion.  Their  curiosity  was  strongly 
€xcited  by  the  few  ideas  which  Mr.  Kincaid  was  able  to  communicate  to 
them,  and  he  left  them  determined  to  adopt  some  plan  for  cl!itv%^\^'cs>xS5\*s^ 
Ihem. 
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Early  ia  1838  Mrs.  Mason  embarked  for  America  on  account  of  her 
broken  state  of  health,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  July. 

The  time  and  strength  of  the  missionaries  at  Tavoy  continued  in  1838  to 
be  severely  tasked,  by  the  maintenance  of  religious  services  in  Karen,  Bur- 
mese and  English,  the  supervision  of  their  numerous  schools,  the  care  of 
Dearly  twenty  out-stations,  and  the  great  work  of  translating  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  preparing  school  books  and  tracts  in  both  the  Karen  dialects,  the 
Sgau  and  Pgho.  All  the  gospels  and  some  of  the  epistles  had  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Mason,  the  Daily  Manual,  or  Vade  Mecum,  revised  and  en- 
larged, Mrs.  Judson's  Catechism,  and  several  other  works  had  been  printed 
in  Pgho  Karen,  also  a  small  arithmetic  by  Mrs.  Mason.  The  Epitome  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  Mr.  Wade  was  in  press  August,  1838. 

Mrs.  Mason  sailed  for  Maulmain,  in  the  Apthorp,  December  6,  with 
Messrs.  Goddard  and  Slafter  and  their  wives,  designated  to  Singapore  and 
Bangkok. 

Rangoon.  The  persecution  which  began  with  the  imprisonment  of  Ko 
Sanlone,  could  not  wholly  repress  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  Karens.  But 
it  had  the  efiect  to  show  who  had  been  actuated  by  inferior  motives,  and 
who  by  a  sincere  concern  for  their  own  salvation.  Some  such,  in  spite  of 
threatened  danger,  continued  to  visit  the  mission  house.  The  storm  of  oppo- 
sition extended  to  the  Karens  in  the  jungle,  and  throughout  the  district  of 
Maubee.  Myat-thah  had  been  charged  by  the  governor,  with  the  oversight  of 
about  100  families  along  the  Karen  Brook.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  per- 
secution, he  and  all  who  professed  to  believe  in  Christ  were  seized  and  obliged, 
collectively,  to  pay  a  fine  of  $200,  a  great  sum  to  be  raised  by  so  small  a 
community,  of  which  scarcely  an  individual  possessed  property  to  the 
amount  of  $50.  They  remained  unmoved,  daily  worshipping  the  Eternal 
God  as  they  did  before.  At  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  brethren,  Ko 
Thah-byoo,  who  had  long  been  the  principal  teacher  in  the  district,  with- 
drew, and  went  to  Pegu,  where  he  found  2000  uninstructed  Karens,  to  whom 
he  preached  Jesus  Christ. 

Rangoon  was  at  this  time  visited  with  fatal  sickness,  and  Taunah,  (Too- 
noo,)  an  exemplary  Karen  teacher,  first  employed  at  Chummerah  and  subse- 
quently at  Maubee,  died  of  the  small-pox.  Mr.  Howard  in  consequence  of 
fatigue  and  exposure  to  the  sun  became  violently  sick.  To  Major  Burney, 
who  has  ever  proved  a  steady  and  efficient  friend,  the  missionaries  were 
greatly  indebted  for  his  kind  attentions  in  their  afflictive  circumstances. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  the  persecution  was  to  scatter  the  Rangoon  Chris- 
tians, so  that  few  remained  to  visit  the  missionaries,  and  for  acts  of  service 
rendered  them  they  were  liable  to  be  fined.  Ko  Thah-a,  the  native  pastor, 
was  transfp.rred  for  a  time  to  Maulmain,  and  an  assistant  from  the  Provin- 
ces (and  of  course  a  British  subject,)  took  his  place. 

In  1836  a  few  Karens  were  baptized  by  Mr.  Webb,  and  twenty-nine  by 
Ko  Thah-byoo.  Sixty  or  seventy  more  were  waiting  to  receive  the  ordi- 
nance. 

In  September  Mr.  Vinton,  Ko  Chet-thing  and  Ko-Pallah  went  to  Rangoon, 
and  joined  Messrs.  Abbott  and  Howard  in  several  excursions  in  the  Karen 
jungles  and  along  the  Rangoon  and  Irrawaddy  rivers.  They  baptized  92 
men  and  81  women ;  eleven  were  head  men,  or  chiefs  of  villages.  The 
periods  in  which  they  had  given  evidence  of  piety,  varied  from  two  months 
to  three  years.  A  hundred  more  were  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  the  or- 
dinance. No  white  missionary  had  ever  visited  the  Maubee  district  before. 
Ko  Tha-byoo  was  the  honored  instrument  by  "  whom  God  had  chosen  to  effect 
this  great  renovation.  On  their  return  Mr.  Howard  stated  that  there  was 
work  enough  to  employ  twenty  missionaries  and  as  many  assistants.    Mr. 
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ird  subsequently  went  to  Bassein  and  distributed  4000  tracts  and  forty 
s  of  the  New  Testament. 

ward  the  close  of  1836  the  aspect  of  things  became  more  cheering. 
Jtem  of  tract  distribution  was  commenced  and  by  the  close  of  February 

•  family  in  the  city  and  ricinity,  and  almost  efery  person  who  could 
had  received  the  Balance  and  Catechism.  Mr.  Howard  writes  about 
eriod,  "  We  continue  to  give  books  at  the  rate  of  from  12  to  15,000  a 
h."  Tracts  were  also  given  once  a  week  to  boatmen,  from  the  remo- 
art  of  the  empire.  Hundreds  now  called  at  the  verandah  daily,  to  Con- 
or hear  preaching. 

.  Ingalls  having  been  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  join  Mr.  Comstock 
racan,  went  to  Rangoon  on  the  3d  of  October,  accompanied  by  the  as- 
it  Ko  Shweh.  In  March  following  he  writes,  "The  50,000  tracts 
ti  were  put  up  nearly  a  year  since  for  Arracan,  are  scattered  with  the 
ition  of  a  few,  among  the  millions  of  Burmah  :  the  assistant  who  ex- 
d  to  spend  his  days  with  me  in  that  province,  has  here  proclaimed  the 
1  to  many  thousands." 

the  2d  of  April,  1837,  Mr.  Abbott  was  married  to  Miss  Gardner  at 
y,  with  whom  he  returned  the  same  month  to  Rangoon.  In  May  he 
Jed  three  Karens,  who  had  come  a  journey  of  three  days  for  this  purpose, 
e  numbers  who  were  still  wailing  for  the  ordinance,  he  learned  that 
had  been  converted  several  years.  One  old  man,  who  had  never  been 
d  by  a  missionary,  was  said  to  have  been  a  consistent  Christian  seven 
.  The  whole  number  added  to  the  Rangoon  Karen  church  from  Octo- 
,  1836,  to  June  30, 1837,  including  three  baptized  by  Mr.   Webb,  was 

51  had  been  previously  baptized  since  February,  1834,  of  whom  Mr. 
)  remarked  **  Without  an  exception,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  appear 

*  The  Karens  were  forbidden  to  learn  to  read,  or  to  receive  books, 
jveral  hundreds  learned  at  their  own  homes. 

the  1st  of  May,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  went  to  Maulmain  on  account 
s.  Howard's  health.  Intelligence  was  soon  afterward  received  of  the 
ition  at  Ava,  and  of  the  prohibition  to  distribute  Christian  books  in 
ah  Proper,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ingalls  withdrew 
lulmain  in  June.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  on  returning  from  Ava,  pro- 
d  thither  also,  and  as  Mrs.  Webb's  broken  health  forbade  the  hope  of 
continued  usefulness  in  the  mission,  they  embarked  for  Calcutta,  and 

thence  for  America. 

December,  1837,  Mr.  Abbott  made  a  journey  to  Bassein ;  he  preached 
ny  villages,  and  attentive  and  serious  audiences  hung  on  his  lips  often 
idnight.  A  young  Karen  chief,  to  whom  Christ  crucified,  thus  made 
n,  became  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  wrote  to  Mr.  Abbott  after  his 
I,  "  O  Teacher !  my  brethren  at  the  villages  of  Pah-pay,  Kaunee,  Kah- 
md  Kyouk  Kyoung-gee,  and  on  towards  the  setting  sun,  all  worship 
every  individual.  But  we  have  no  books.  That  we  may  have  books 
istruction,  will  you  not  come  and  bring  them."  A  few  days  after- 
;  he  came  to  Rangoon  with  nine  young  men,  converted  through  his 
mentality.  His  account  of  his  efforts  to  enlighten  his  countrymen  at 
in,  was  extremely  interesting.  For  days  together  his  house  had  been 
a^ed  by  visiters,  who  came  to  hear  more  of  Christ.  Many  staid  long 
h  to  learn  to  read  a  little,  and  then  returned  to  impart  the  benefits  of 
lewly  acquired  knowledge  to  their  neighbors.  In  August,  1838,  the 
came  to  Rangoon  to  obtain  books,  and  to  be  baptized.  He  wanted 
by  all  means,  one  for  each  house, — if  not  so  many,  30,  one  for  each 
B."  As  he  and  his  followers  took  their  leave,  laden  with  books,  they 
seized,  loaded  with  irons;  and  put  into  prison  and  the  stockfi.    ¥x.^r^ 
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there  they  were  removed  to  the  great  pagoda,  and  *^  offered  in  sacrifice,"  (made 
perpetual  slaves,)  they  and  their  posterity,  to  the  gods.  They  were  finally 
indebted  for  their  release  to  the  persevering  exertions  of  a  gentleman  attach- 
ed to  the  British  residency.  On  regaining  his  liberty,  the  chief  concealed  as 
many  tracts  as  he  could  about  his  person.  Being  reminded  that  certain 
death  would  follow  his  detection,  he  replied,  **  Should  so  much  the  sooner 
get  to  heaven." 

In  the  winter  of  1837-8,  Mr.  Abbott  made  repeated  excursions  to  Maubee, 
and  Pantanau ;  the  former,  as  before  mentioned,  distant  about  forty  miles 
from  Rangoon,  the  latter  to  the  north-west  of  it,  four  days  up  the  Irrawaddy. 
In  those  towns  many  incidents  occurred,  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  tracts 
so  widely  circulated  were  the  means  of  salvation  to  many  souls ;  and  that 
they  are  gradually  undermining  the  faith  of  the  people  in  Boodhism. 

I'he  severity  of  the  system  of  taxation,  under  the  present  reign,  is  with- 
out a  precedent  in  the  history  of  Burmah.  "Many  of  the  Karens,"  says 
Mr.  Abbott,  "  will  be  obliged  to  sell  their  children  as  slaves  in  order  to  pro- 
cure money." 

Mr.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Simons  were  obliged  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  po- 
litical affairs  to  leave  Rangoon  for  Maulmain,  November  24,  1838. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

Arracan  and  the  Teloogoos. 


Arracan,  nnd  its  inhnhitants.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comstock  at  Kyouk  Pbvoo  Jounary  to  Ac>n£. 
tJrhool  established.  Sickness  of  the  mission  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  arrive.  Church  formed. 
Death  of  Mr.  and  Mri*.  Hall-  Missionaries  go  to  Maulmain  for  the  recovery  of  health.  Ketuni 
with  Mr  and  Mrs.  Siilson.  Teloogoos.  'J'beir  territory.  Scriptures  translated  iuto  their  lan> 
guage  by  the  Serampore  missionaries.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day  missionaries  to  the  Teloof^oos. 
Arnee.  Residence  m  Vizagariatam  and  Cicacole.  Schools.  Removal  to  Madras.  Visit  to  the 
church  at  Arnee.    Rev.  Mr.  Van  Husseu  and  hts  wife  designated  to  Madras. 

Arracan.  The  province  of  Arracan  lies  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  between  15  cleg.  54  min.  and  20  deg.  51  min.  north  lati- 
tude. Its  breadth  at  the  northern  extremity  is  about  ninety  miles,  at  the 
southern  but  three  or  four.  It  belonged  to  the  Burman  Empire  until  1826, 
when  by  the  treaty  of  Yandabo  it  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company. 
It  embraces  four  districts,  Akyab,  Sandoway,  Aeng,  and  Ramree  which  con- 
sists of  islands,  one  of  which  is  forty  miles  long  and  another  fifteen.  The 
town  and  suburbs  of  Ramree  contain  about  10,000  inhabitants ;  the  district  em- 
braces 374  villages  and  a  population  of  70,000.  Akyab  contains  124,000. 
The  number  of  villages  in  the  whole  province  of  Arracan  is  1,000,  and  the 
inhabitants  nearly  250,000.  The  oppression  which  the  inhabitants  have 
suffered,  renders  them  less  intelligent  than  the  Burmans,  and  more  suspi- 
cious of  foreigners. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comstock  arrived  at  Kyouk-Phyoo,  at  the  north  part  of 
Ramree  island,  in  March,  1835.  They  were  hospitably  received  by  Mr. 
Adams,  the  master-attendant  of  the  port,  until  they  could  provide  themselves 
with  a  dwelling.  At  the  close  of  the  first  three  months  some  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  had  been  disseminated  by  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  portions  of 
the  Scriptures.  During  the  rains  Mr.  Comstock  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Burmese,  the  prevailing  language  of  Arracan. 

Early  in  1836  Mr.  Comstock  made  a  journey  to  Aeng,  to  preach  and  dis- 
tribute tracts.     Many  listened  very  iDquisitively,  and  some  pronounced  the 
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doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  good.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent  listeners 
were  a  few  Kyens,  inhabitants  of  the  Arracan  mountains,  and  resembling 
the  Karens  of  Burmah.  Many  were  eager  to  obtain  books ;  some,  as  they 
reached  out  their  hands,  exclaimed,  "  Mercy,  and  one  book,"  **  Please  to 
pity  me  and  give  me  a  book."  In  February  Mr.  Comstock  visited  the  city 
of  iRamree.  There  his  interest  was  much  excited  for  a  race  of  wretched 
outcasts  called  Dongs,  who  are  obliged  to  live  entirely  by  themselves,  with- 
out the  limits  of  the  town.  They  listened  with  evident  satisfaction  while 
be  told  them  of  Jesus  Christ  who  pitied  all  men  alike  and  died  for  the  Dongs 
us  well  as  others,  and  that  none  will  be  outcasts  from  heaven  who  believe 
in  Him. 

In  April,  1836,  a  convenient  school-house  was  completed,  and  twenty- 
one  pupils  collected,  fourteen  of  whom  were  in  the  English  department. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  high  idea  of  the  advantages  of  studying  English, 
aod  it  was  deemed  best  to  encourage  them  in  it.  An  hour  and  a  half  was 
devoted  to  their  religious  instruction  on  the  Sabbath,  and  they  usually  re- 
mained of  their  own  choice  during  worship. 

The  resident  English  officers  were  very  cordial  toward  the  mission,  and 
one  of  them  proved  a  valuable  Christian  friend  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comstock. 
He  died  in  March,  1836. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ingalls,  who  went  out  in  the  Louvre,  were  designated  to 
Arracan,  and  embarked  at  Maulmain  for  Kyouk  Phyoo,  in  March,  but  after 
encountering  head  winds  and  severe  storms  for  six  weeks,  they  relinquished 
the  attempt,  and  as  before  mentioned,  located  themselves  at  Kangoon  until 
the  revolution  in  1837. 

In  September  the  Arracan  mission  was  threatened  with  extinction  by  the 
severe  sickness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comstock,  and  during  several  succeeding 
months  the  school  was  repeatedly  suspended  in  consequence  of  their  ill 
health.  As  soon  as  they  were  able  to  give  instruction  the  pupils  promptly 
returned*  and  those  in  tne  English  department  appeared  to  retain  w^hat  they 
bad  learned. 

la  November,  great  numbers  of  dwellings  in  the  district  were  destroyed 
by  a  violent  storm,  and  the  house  and  school  house  belonging  to  the  mission 
were  in  part  blown  down. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  the  missionaries  were  made  glad  by  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Malcom.  With  him,  Mr.  Comstock  went  to  Akyab,  then  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Eev,  Mr.  Fink  of  the  Serampore  mission,  and  on  his  return  was 
accompanied  by  an  assistant,  named  Koung  Oung,  a  member  of  Mr.  Fink's 
x;hurch,  ^  pure  Arracanese. 

In  April,  1837,  the  Health  of  Mr.  Comstock  was  so  much  impaired  that 
his  physician  urged  him  to  take  a  sea  voyage,  as  the  only  effectual  remedy. 
He  felt  unable  to  follow  the  prescription  fully,  but  accepted  Mr.  Adams*s 
kind  offer  to  lend  him  his  boat,  in  which  he  went  with  Mrs.  Comstock,  who 
was  still  feeble,  200  or  300  miles  down  the  coast. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Rev.  Levi  Hall  and  Mrs.  Hall,  who  embarked  at  Bos- 
ton, in  the  Rosabella,  October  1836,  arrived  at  Kyouk  Phyoo.  The  joy 
with  which  these  fellow-laborers  were  welcomed  can  be  estimated  only  by 
those  who  have  long  toiled  alone,  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  from 
Christian  society. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  Mr.  Fink  came  to  Kyouk  Phyoo,  and  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing a  church  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comstock,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall,  Koung  Oung  and  his  wife,  and  Moung  Ket,  a  Burman,  and  Bar  Ton, 
a  Hindoo,  both  from  Maulmain. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  the  mission  was  severely  afflicted  in  the  death  of 
JAf9-  Hall.     In  September  Mr.  Hall  ^Iso  died,  and  thus  were  the  ^t%v  \sc)! 
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sionaries  again  obliged  to  labor  alone.  Early  in  1838,  on  account  of  their 
brokeo  state  of  health  they  went  to  Maulmain,  where  they  remained  andl 
the  1st  of  February,  1839.  They  then  returned  to  Arracan  accompanied  bj 
Rev.  Lyman  Stilson  and  his  wife,  who  went  out  in  the  Rosabella  in  Octo- 
ber 1837.  They  took  with  them  from  Maulmain  four  native  assistants,  and 
established  themselve  in  the  city  of  Ramree,  which  they  had  reason  to  sap- 
pose  more  healthy  than  Kyouk  Phyoo. 

Teloogoos.  The  attention  of  the  Board  was  first  directed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mission  among  the  Telinganas  or  Teloogoos,  by  the  Rev. 
Amos  Sutton,  of  the  General  Baptist  Mission  to  Orissa.  Through  him,  and 
from  other  sources,  they  learned  that  the  territory  along  the  coast,  from 
Orissa,  600  miles  in  a  southerly  direction  to  a  hundred  miles  of  Madras, 
and  toward  the  interior  400  miles,  is  inhabited  by  from  10  to  13,000,000  of 
people  speaking  the  Teloogoo  language.  Within  this  whole  territory  there 
was  but  one  missionary  station,  Vizagapatam,  and  that  occupied  by  a  single 
missionary.  The  territory  called  the  Northern  Circars,  or  Collectorates, 
lies  within  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and  contained  in  1826,  3,000,000  of 
people.  The  remaining  10,000,000  are  subjects  of  the  Nizam  of  Hydrabad 
or  Golconda,  anciently  called  Telingana,  from  which  the  Telinganas  derive 
their  name. 

The  territories  of  the  Nizam  at  the  date  of  this  census,  had  never  been 
entered,  it  is  believed,  by  a  Christian  missionary.  This  was  rendered  a  pe- 
culiarly inviting  sphere  for  evangelical  effort,  by  the  preparations  already 
made  by  the  Serampore  missionaries  for  giving  the  Telingoos  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  own  tongue.  A  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  prepared 
by  them,  and  although  it  was  destroyed  at  the  burning  of  thep  printing  house 
in  Serampore  in  1812,  it  was  re-written,  and  printed  in  1817-18.  By  the 
same  indefatigable  laborers  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  in  1821,  since  which 
time  the  Madras  Bible  Society  have  been  carrying  forward  the  work  of 
printing  the  entire  word  of  God  in  Telingana.  The  Religious  Tract  Soci- 
ety of  Madras  have  published  twenty  or  thirty  religious  tracts,  besides 
Hymns,  Catechisms  and  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The  operations  of  both  these 
societies  have  been  recently  much  circumscribed,  if  not  entirely  discontin- 
ued, for  want  of  funds  to  carry  them  forward. 

Rev.  Samuel  S.  Pay  and  his  wife,  and  Rev.  Elisha  L.  Abbott,  were  de- 
signated to  commence  a  mission  to  the  Teloogoos  in  September,  1835,  and 
on  the  22d  of  that  month,  sailed  with  other  missionaries  for  Calcutta,  in  the 
ship  Louvre,  where  they  arrived  early  in  February. 

It  was  subsequently  decided  to  be  best  for  Mr.  Abbott  to  proceed  to  Bur- 
mah.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day  went  to  Vizagapatam,  and  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances there  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  language. 

The  ultimate  destination  of  Mr.  Day  remained  to  be  decided  on  Mr.  Mai* 
com's  return  after  visiting  the  stations  of  the  Board  in  farther  India.  He 
was  strongly  urged  to  remove  to  Arnee,  about  300  miles  north  of  Madras, 
where  was  quartered  the  regiment  containing  the  soldiers  baptized  at  Maul- 
main. That  little  band  had  erected  a  small  chapel  at  Arnee,  where  divine 
service  was  regularly  conducted ;  of  the  members  of  the  church,  one  was 
baptized  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Bangkok,  one  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Tavoy,  and  seven- 
teen by  Mr.  Simons,  then  of  Maulmain ;  and  since  their  removal  to  Arnee, 
nine  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Cronin,  an  English  missionary.  A  Sabbath 
school  was  connected  with  the  congregation,  containing  seventy  scholars. 

At  Vizagapatam,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day  and  their  child  suffered  from  severe 
sickness.     In  August,  1836,  they  removed  to  Cicacole.     Here  Mr.  Day's 
were  soon  interrupted  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  interpreter.     He 
d  an  amiable  cbaiaclet^  and  united  important  qualifications  for  his 
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As  soon  as  Mr.  Day  became  established  at  Cicacole,  he  opened  a  schoolf 
which  on  the  third  day  was  attended  by  forty  children,  but  was  as  speedily 
reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  when  it  Was  discovered  that  the  missiona- 
ry would  not  give  each  boy  three  dabs  (about  three  cents,)  a  week.  The 
parents  became  suddenly  alarmed  lest  their  children  should  be  forced  to  be 
Christians,  and  these  fears  were  sustained  by  many  ridiculous  reports  about 
the  methods  which  would  be  employed  to  make  them  so.  At  length,  how- 
ever, thirty-six  boys  attended  school  regularly,  all  of  whom  were  pledged  to 
remain  at  least  six  months.  Nearly  all  the  books  used  were  Christian, — 
"  Tracts  for  Reading,"  "  Children's  First  Lessons,"  "  The  Ten  Command- 
ments," two  catechisms,  and  two  or  three  prayers.  Arithmetic  and  writing 
were  taught,  the  latter  with  an  iron  style  on  palmyra  leaves. 

Another  school  was  commenced  in  December  for  bovs,  of  a  class  of  peo- 
ple but  little  raised  above  the  brutes.  The  salutary  effects  upon  them  had 
only  begun  to  be  visible  when  Mr.  Day  received  letters  from  Mr.  Malcom, 
advising  his  immediate  removal  to  Madras.  With  sorrow  they  took  leave 
of  their  pupils,  who  were  making  good  proficiency,  and  of  the  poor  women 
to  whom  Mrs.  Day  had  endeavored  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 
To  human  view,  the  future  presented  nothing  but  the  return  of  that  deep 
darkness  which  had  been  in  some  degree  broken  by  the  light  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Day  located  himself  in  Wonora-petta,  in  the  rear  of  the  Hoyapoo-ram 
suburb,  among  a  population  of  10,000  Teloogoos,  besides  Tamulians.  He 
immediately  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  tracts,  and  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing three  schools  of  seventy  pupils ;  but  each  of  these  methods  of  use- 
fulness was  likely  soon  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  a  printing  press: 
the  stock  of  Scriptures  and  tracts  published  by  the  Madras  Bible  and  Tract 
Societies  being  nearly  exhausted. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Day's  establishment  at  Madras,  he  visited  the  Amee 
church,  and  baptized  nine  individuals. 

The  sphere  of  missionary  operations  among  the  Teloogoos  is  represented 
as  one  of  great  promise,  and,  being  nearly  unoccupied,  imperatively  claims 
the  prompt  efforts  of  Christians.  There  are  two  stations  only  among  the 
Teloogoos,  Vizagapatam  and  Cuddapah,  where  are  missionaries  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society.  One  of  these  said  to  the  missionary  of  this  Board, 
**  I  am  fully  persuaded  the  London  Missionary  Society  will  never  establish 
more  than  one  more  new  station  among  the  Teloogoos.  1  consider  the 
whole  of  this  country,  except  Vizagapatam,  Cuddapah,  and  some  one  new 
station,  as  entirely  consigned  to  the  American  Baptists.  It  is  open  to  you 
to  enter  in  and  possess  it." 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1839,  Rev.  Stephen  Van  Husen,  with  his  wife, 
having  been  designated  to  the  Teloogoos  mission,  embarked  for  Calcutta  in 
the  ship  Dalmatia,  Capt.  Winsor. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 
Asam. 

Oriffio  of  the  Shyans.  Proposal  for  e8tal)lisliing  a  mission  in  Asam.  Liberal  donalion<i.  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Cullsr  appointed.  Sadiya.  Schools.  U«e  of  Koman  alpl»abet.  Christian 
names.  Books  prepared.  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Bron^on  appointed  lo  Asam.  Vo^-age  ap 
the  Brahmaputra.  Death  of  Mr.  Thomas.  Translation  and  printing  operations.  Decision  of 
the  E.  I.  Co.  rmpecting  the  use  of  Bengali  in  Asam.  Attack  on  Sadiya.  Character  of  the 
8ingpho8.  Mr.  Bronson's  tour  to  Jaipur.  Removal  thither.  Auspicious  beginning.  Mrs* 
Thomas's  removal  to  Maulmain.  Mr.  Bronson's  visit  to  the  Nagas.  Their  character.  His  re- 
ception.   Return  to  Jaipur.    Rev.  Mr.  Barker,  his  wife,  and  Miss  Bronson,  go  out  to  Asam. 

Shyan  is  a  general  name  applied  to  many  trihes  scattered  through  the 
interior  of  South-eastern  Asia,  west  of  Chinsi.    TVie^  «a^  ^"^^^xA^^^i^^Sk.^ 
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EBople  anciently  called  Ahoms,  who  once  ruled  over  Asam.  The  Ahoms 
ad  a  written  language,  but  it  has  long  since  given  place  to  Asamese,  and 
corrupt  Bengali}  and  their  books  are  no  longer  intelligible  to  their  descend- 
ants,  except  to  the  learned  pundits,  by  whom  they  ar^  studied  as  a  dead 
language  in  the  schools  of  the  priests. 

The  great  body  of  the  Shyans  live  beyond  the  Fatkoi  mountains,  but 
considerable  numbers  occupy  the  region  between  Sadiya  and  Ava.  This 
portion  of  them  has  been  subdued  by  the  Burmans.  Having  among  them 
no  centre  of  influence,  and  no  established  system  of  idolatry  inwrought  with 
their  mental  constitution,  as  have  the  Burmans,  they  have  not  their  preju- 
dices. They  are  naturally  an  intelligent  and  well  tempered  people,  and 
have  a  written  language,  in  a  sort  of  mongrel  orthography,  borrowed  in  part 
from  their  conquerors. 

The  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  Sadiya  by  American 
Baptists,  originated  with  Capt.  Francis  Jenkins,  Governor  General's  Agent 
and  Commissioner  for  Asam,  resident  at  Gowahati,  and  met  with  the  warm 
approval  of  Rev.  William  H.  Pearce,  and  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  of  Calcut- 
ta, by  whom  the  plan  was  communicated  to  the  Board y  through  the  Maul- 
main  missionaries. 

Capt.  Jenkins  promised  1,000  rupees  to  the  enterprise,  and  another  thou- 
sand when  a  printing  press  should  be  connected  with  it;  a  pledge  which  he 
has  more  than  fulfllled."^  The  Board  are  also  indebted  for  valuable  dona- 
tions of  books,  a  globe  and  orrery,  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  for  liberal  dona- 
tions in  money,  and  numerous  acts  of  kindness  to  their  missionaries,  to 

Major "W^hite,  C.  A.  Bruce,  Esq.,  and  Lieutenant  Charlton,  of  Asam, 

and  R.  M.  Bird,  Esq.,  of  Allahabad,  and  to  the  missionaries  in  S«rramporc 
for  a  lanje  number  of  copies  of  Chinese  Scriptures. 

Rev.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Cutler,  of  the  Maulmain  mission,  were  nomi- 
nated by  their  brethren  there,  and  approved  by  the  Board,  as  missionaries 
to  Sadiya.  Mr.  Brown  had  devoted  nearly  two  years  to  the  diligent  study 
of  Burmese,  and  two  months,  previous  to  leaving  Maulmain,  to  the  language 
of  the  Shyans  under  the  instruction  of  two  natives.  Mr.  Cutter  was,  in  a 
considerable  measure,  familiarized  to  printing  eastern  languages.  They 
were  thus  prepared  for  the  advantageous  prosecution  of  the  enterprize  which 
was  assigned  them. 

They  arrived  at  Calcutta,  September  2,  1835,  and  in  November  com- 
menced their  voyage  up  the  Brahmaputra.  On  the  23d  of  March  they  ar- 
rived at  Sadiya. 

Sadiya  is  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asam,  in  lat.  27  deg. 
north.  It  stands  on  the  Kuril  creek,  two  miles  inland  from  the  river  Brah- 
maputra, and  thirteen  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Sampu.  Asam 
was  formerly  tributary  to  the  emperor  of  Burmah,  but  was  at  this  time  gov- 
erned by  a  native  prince  under  the  protection  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  mission  compound  was  two  miles  from  the  old 
village  of  Sadiya,  and  one  from  the  military  cantonments.  A  school-house 
was  erected  in  May,  and  a  school  opened  on  the  6ih  of  June ;  the  boys'  de- 
partment, consisting  of  twenty  pupils,  under  Mrs.  Brown's  care,  the  girls' 
under  Mrs.  Cutter.  Religious  worship  in  English  was  immediately  estab- 
lished, and  was  generally  attended  by  the  English  residents. 

A  very  important  point  to  be  decided  at  the  commencement  of  the  mission, 
was  whether  oriental  or  Roman  characters  should  be  employed  in  print- 
ing.    Mr.  Brown  decided   upon  using  the   Roman,     There  were   several 

*  Captain  Jenkins  has  not  only  contributed  with  ^eneroas  liberality  for  the  support  of  the  inis- 
noB,  btit  has  proved  himself  a  kind  {Mrsonal  friend  and  adviser  of  the  misaionaries.    Both  bis 
viBWi  %ad  efforts  with  reference  to  the  introdaeiioa  of  the  gospel  and  the  light  of  adeoce  and  ctvi- 
Icsatioa  aowiif  Um  aaHivei  tLit  wtiU  woi^^  i^a  '\m\\i!d«nL  of  am  of  es««Mive  offlcud  infliieBce. 
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reasons  for  this ;  one^  that  it  will  prevent  the  introduction  of  heathen  litieta« 
tare,  which  Mr.  Brown  observes  is  the  great  prop  of  heathenism."^  The 
adoption  of  the  Roman  alphabet  by  any  nation,  under  the  guidance  of  Chris* 
tianity,  must  be  to  that  nation  the  precursor  of  civilization  and  true  religion* 
The  use  of  English,  which  is  pre-eminently  a  Christian  language,  as  the  coarl 
language  of  most  oriental  countries,  has  opened  channels,  through  whkh 
will  flow  the  countless  blessings  of  civilization,  science  and  the  gospeli  to 
the  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  them. 

As  one  means  of  breaking  up  the  low  mental  associations  which  must  te^ 
suit  from  giving  children  "  such  names  as  cat,  rat,  dog,"  and  Worse  still, 
those  of  heathen  gods,  Mr.  Brown  decided  upon  giving  the  permanent  pa* 
pils  of  the  mission  English  names.  The  children  were  pleased  with  the  idea, 
and  it  was  regarded  by  the  missionaries  as  one  method  of  exciting  them  to 
exertion  and  separating  them  from  their  opium-eating,  degraded  companions* 
Mr.  Brown  remarks  upon  the  salutary  influence  of  the  familiar  associations 
and  recollections,  which  are  kept  alive  from  generation  to  generation  by  a 
surname.  These,  in  the  licentious  state  of  society  in  pagan  countries,  are  un* 
known.  Among  a  people  just  emerging  from  heathenism,  the  "designation 
of  families  by  the  name  of  the  father  would  tend  powerfully  to  endear  the 
sacred  relations  of  kindred." 

In  April,  1836,  Mr.  Brown  writes  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service  had  abandoned  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  by  which 
it  was  customary  to  secure  the  good  will  o(  native  chieftains,  in  consequence 
of  reading  the  seventh  report  of  the  American  Temperance  Society.  Great 
numbers  of  people  in  Asam  are  yearly  destroyed  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirit 
and  immense  quantities  of  opium.  When  an  habitual  opium  chewer  is  attack* 
ed  by  disease,  death  is  almost  inevitable  because  medicine  produces  no  effect. 

In  January,  1837,  Mr.  Brown  wrote  that  the  pupils  in  the  schools  had 
made  surprising  progress.  They  could  now  read  in  their  own  language  with 
perfect  ease,  and  the  class  in  English  were  able  to  read  in  simple  sentences, 
with  correctness.  Mr.  Cutter  had  printed  500  copies  a  spelling  book  of 
fifty  pages  for  the  use  of  the  Asamese  and  Shyan  scholars.  Mr.  Brown 
had  prepared  in  Asamese  a  tract  consisting  of  the  parable  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  had  commenced  another  in  the  Tai  language.!  In  May  following,  a 
Catechism  was  prepared  in  Asamese  and  Tai. 

In  June,  Mrs.  Brown  commenced  a  school  often  girls. 

Mrs.  Cutter  took  charge  o(  the  school  for  boys  containing  forty  pupils,  be- 
ing occasionally  assisted  by  Mr.  Cutter.  They  were  taught  reading  in  Eng- 
lish, Asamese,  and  Tai,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography  so  far  as  the 
limited  means  of  the  mission  for  teaching  it  allowed.  Three  of  the  classes 
had  learned  to  repeat  the  parables  of  Christ  in  Asamese,  and  had  read  Mat- 
thew's gospel  in  English  several  times.  Among  the  pupils  was  a  chief  of 
a  principal  village,  and  the  sons  of  other  chiefs. 

Mr.  Cutter's  duties  in  the  printing  office  not  demanding  all  his  time,  he 
gave  his  attention  to  the  establishment  of  schools.  At  Dershon  village,  two 
miles  from  the  mission  premises,  he  built  a  school-house,  and  commenced 
with  leaching  six  boys.  At  Bozal,  another  village,  he  collected  sixteen. 
In  the  care  of  them  he  was  assisted  by  two  young  men,  who  had  been  trained 
for  teachers  by  Mrs.  Cutter,  devoting  a  part  of  the  morning  to  one  schooly 
and  the  afternoon  to  the  other. 

Rev.  Messrs.  Jacob  Thomas  and  Miles  Bronson,  with  their  wives,  being 

♦In  Atam  most  of  the  natives  of  the  higher  classes  are  preposspsscH  in  favor  of  the  Ensriisb  Ian* 
ruage,  and  '*  look  upon  Uie  knowledge  of  English  letters  as  «  stepping  stone  towards  the  language 
Itself.''  Mr.  Brown  gave  a  copy  of  the  Roman  alphabet  to  a  Khamti  chief,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards dUcovered  that  be  bad  wriuen  a  note  to  oa«  of  the  English  resideota  in  "  Romamxed  Ate* 

t  Tail  or  Kbamtis  are  a  uibe  ot  Vbia  ^^7111. 
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a{ypointed  to  the  Asam  mission,  embarked  at  Boston  for  Calcutta,  Oct.  1836, 
taking  with  them  a  printing  press,  a  standing  press  and  a  supply  of  ink  and 
paper.  They  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  April,  and  in  fifteen  days  embarked  for 
Sadiya.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  navigation  of  the  Brahmapu- 
tra is  extremely  difficult,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  current  produced  by  the 
rains.  Their  voyage  to  Gowahati  was  prosperous,  and  they  availed  them- 
selves of  opportunities  afforded  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  boats,  to  distribute 
tracts  and  sometimes  to  visit  villages  along  the  shore.  By  the  25th  of  June, 
the  rains  having  commenced  in  the  mountains  where  the  river  has  its  source, 
the  current  became  strong  and  the  farther  ascent  of  the  river  exceedingly  la- 
borious. Mr.  Bronson  had  fallen  sick  of  the  jungle  fever,  and  some  of  the  men 
who  had  been  sick  were  still  feeble.  In  this  extremity,  Mr.  Thomas  went 
on  in  a  small  boat  to  Sadiya  for  medical  aid  and  more  men  to  pull  the  boats 
up  the  river.  He  had  nearly  reached  the  landing  place,  within  sis^ht  of  the 
mission  premises,  when  a  large  tree,  such  as  are  often  precipitated  from  the 
sliding  banks  of  that  river,  fell  upon  him  as  he  sat  in  the  boat,  and  bore  him 
under  the  water.  He  raised  his  hands  above  the  suriiEure  for  a  moment. 
Aid  was  immediately  called  and  he  was  extricated,  but  life  was  extinct. 
The  last  entry  in  his  journal,  written  while  alone  in  his  little  canoe,  express- 
es bright  anticipation  of  the  glorious  rest  into  which,  unconsciously,  he  was 
about  to  enter.  Mr.  Brown  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  and  be- 
reaved family,  and  reached  Sadiya  with  them  on  the  17th  of  July. 

In  January,  1838,  Mr.  Brown  commenced  the  translation  of  the  gospel  of 
Matthew  into  Asamese  and  simultaneously  translated  some  portions  into 
Khamti  or  Tai.  He  had  expected,  on  coming  to  Asam,  to  labor  immediately 
for  the  Shyans  or  Khamtis,  but  finding  himself  surrounded  with  Asamese, 
he  had  given  his  thoughts  and  efforts  chiefiy  to  them,  not  however  losing 
sight  of  his  original  design  respecting  the  Khamtis.  Not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  Asamese  can  read ;  they  speak  a  sort  of  barbarous  Bengali,  and 
most  of  them  have  adopted  some  caste,  yet  very  few  have  embraced  the  Hin- 
doo religion.     They  are  less  energetic  and  inquisitive  than  the  Burmans. 

In  March,  Mr.  Bruce  removed  to  Jaipur.  On  leaving  Sadiya  he  added 
another  testimony  to  many  previously  given,  of  his  kind  interest  in  the  mis- 
sion, by  giving  to  it  his  house. 

A  translation  of  Worcester's  Primer  into  Asamese,  by  Mrs.  Brown,  was 
finished  in  April.  Most  of  the  cuts  were  executed  in  wood,  with  accuracy 
and  good  taste,  by  a  Khamti  youth.  A  dictionary  in  Khamti  was  in  prepar- 
ation. The  list  of  works  printed  from  the  commencement  of  the  mission 
to  June,  1838,  is  as  follows : 

A  tpelHog  book  io  English,  pp.    u^ie,.     Alphabet,  1     150 

Aiamete  and  Tai,  48     500      Catechism  in  Tai,  18     600 

The  Alphabet  and  Spelling  leasons,  16     100      A  Hymn  in  Aaameae,  1     100 

The  Parables  of  Christ,  82    600      Worcester's  Primer  in  Asamese,     66  1000 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  16    600      History  of  the  flood,  14    600 

Catechism  in  Asamese,  16    600      History  of  the  Creation,  12    600 

In  June,  a  new  zayat,  the  second  belonging  to  the  mission,  was  opened 

on  the  road  to  Bozal.     In  both,  religious  worship  for  the  natives  was  main* 

tained  on  the  Sabbath,  and  often  on  other  days.     Tracts  could  be  distributed 

with  advantage  to  comparatively  few  Asamese,  as  few  beside  the  pupils 

^p{  the  mission  could  read. 

In  September,  the  Khamti  catechism  was  printed,  and  Mr.  Brown  hsd 
the  happiness  to  see  that  it  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  scholars,  and  to 
the  people,  among  whom  many  of  them  were  distributed ;  although  printed 
with  very  imperfect  type.  In  September  the  rajah  was  deposed  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  for  his  "  oppression  of  the  people  and  delinquency  in  pay* 
iog  government  revenues."  Thus  the  whole  country  came  under  the  coft' 
trol  pf  English  authonii* 
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In  September,  Mr.  Gutter  went  toCakntta  to  superintend  the  preparation 
of  a  fount  of  types,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Cutter,  whose  health  had  failed. 
In  his  absence  the  entire  charge  oi  the  mission  devolved  on  Mr.  Brown. 
The  three  schools  were  still  maintained.  The  mission  family  were  heavily 
afflicted  at  this  time  by  sickness,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown's  oldest  daugh- 
ter. 

In  October,  information  was  received  that  the  English  government  had 
resolved  on  establishing  twenty-one  schools  in  Asam,  in  which  only  the 
Bengali  should  be  taught,  a  decision  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  soon 
cause  the  Asamese  to  go  out  of  use. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1839,  the  plans  of  the  missionaries  were  for  the 
time  broken  up  by  the  sudden  attack  of  a  combined  body  of  Singphos, 
Khamtis  and  Mishmis  upon  Sadiya.  Six  hundred  men  came  upon  the 
town,  and  speared  or  cut  down  all  whom  they  met.  Seventy-five  of  tne  mili- 
tary were  killed  beside  many  persons  in  the  bazaar.  The  work  of  destruction 
continued  for  several  days,  and  numbers  of  villages  were  burnt,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  carried  away  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  The  mission  family  escaped 
to  the  cantonments,  and  there  erected  a  temporary  dwelling,  in  which  tney 
secured  the  printing  press  and  most  of  the  efiects  belonging  to  the  mission. 

Mr.  Bronson  was  orignally  designated  to  a  mission  among  the  Sing- 
phos. This  race  divide  with  the  Sfayans  the  country  between  Sadiya  and 
Ava.  They  are  much  more  numerous  and  energetic,  and  less  civilized  than 
the  Shyans.  They  are  treacherous  and  savage  ip  war.  There  are  nine 
tribes  or  principalities  of  them,  all  of  which  speak  the  same  tongue,  which 
has  no  affinity  with  the  neighboring  dialects.  They  have  no  written  lan- 
guage. In  respect  to  religion,  they  are  in  much  the  same  state  with  the 
Karens,  having  no  system  of  idolatry,  but  some  vague  ideas  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  very  superstitious  views  of  the  power  and  agency  of  evil  spirits. 
Thus  the  barriers  which  oppose  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  are  slight 
in  comparison  with  those  in  Burmah.  The  English  government  includes 
many  of  their  villages,  in  which  missionaries  may  dwell  safely. 

On  Mr.  Bruce's  removal  to  Jaipur,  Mr.  Bronson  accompanied  him  for  the 

Surpose  of  making  a  short  tour  into  the  Singpho  country.  They  arrived  at 
aipur,  the  residence  of  Captain  Hannay,  the  Enghsh  military  command- 
ant, on  the  16th.  The  distance  of  Jaipur  from  Sadiya  in  a  direct  line,  is 
but  thirty-five  miles,  but  the  only  travelled  route  is  circuitous  and  occupies 
several  days.  It  stands  on  the  river  Buri  Dihing,  a  tributary  of  the  Brah- 
maputra, and  is  an  important  military  station,  holding  the  command  of  the 
passes  into  Ava.  From  its  vicinity  to  the  great  tea  forests,  lately  discovered 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  the  Naga  salt  springs,  it  promises  to  become  a  place 
of  trade.  Its  elevated  position  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  gives  it  ad- 
vantages in  respect  to  health,  not  possessed  by  Sadiya,  which  is  low 
and  often  partly  overflowed. 

The  investigations  made  on  this  tour  resulted  in  a  decision  to  establish  a 
missionary  station  for  the  Singphos  at  Jaipur.  They  were  at  that  time  in 
an  irritable  stale,  owing  to  feuds  with  some  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and 
one  of  the  chiefs  showed  considerable  displeasure  that  Mr.  Bronson  had  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  their  language,  saying  bluntly,  "  Who  has  been 
teaching  the  sahib  Singpho,  and  why  did  he  do  so  ?"  Vet  it  was  believe(k( 
that  no  impediment  existed  which  would  not  be  overcome  by  God's  blessing 
upon  the  discreet  use  of  means. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  Mr.  Bronson  returned  to  Sadiya,  and  on  the   28th 
commenced  the  removal  of  his  family,  with  Mrs.  Thomas,  to  Jaipur.  They 
were  most  hospitably  receivled  by  Captain  Hannay  and  Mr.    Bruce,  who 
lerously  anticipated  and  supplied  every  want,  and  furnished  \sw%xc)  Wl:\\* 
for  the  immadiate  prosecution  of  theii  woi\l.    Vi  ex^c\a>I\^Ti  ^V  ^iw 
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arriral  Mrs.  Hannay  bad  gathered  twenty  children  for  the  school,  and  had 
taught  them  daily,  and  Captain  Hannay  soon  afterward  erected  a  school 
house  at  his  own  expense. 

The  missionaries  took  with  them  to  Jaipur  an  assistant  teacher,  who  had 
ieen  trained  by  Mrs.  Cutter,  also  a  fine  Singpho  lad  of  twelve  years  old, 
given  by  his  parents  to  Mr.  Bronson,  and  another  youth  from  Jorhath  aged 
eighteen.  All  these  had  made  admirable  progress  in  study,  especially  the 
former,  whose  habits  of  application,  and  acquirements,  would  have  done 
honor  to  any  school.  He  was  also  very  correct  in  his  habits,  and  evidendy 
much  impressed  by  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  In  June  the  number  of  pupils 
was  forty. 

Soon  after  the  fistmily  became  located  at  Jaipur,  Mrs.  Thomas  went  to 
Maulmain,  where  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Osgood  of  that  mission. 

In  January,  1^9,  Mr,  Bronson  visited  the  Nagas,  who  inhabit  the  lofty 
mountains  on  the  south-east  of  the  Brahmaputra  valley.  They  are  a  gentle, 
inc^ensive  people,  with  few  prejudices,  without  caste,  and  supposed  to  be  as 
numerous  as  a  hundred  to  one  of  the  Singphos.  They  can  scarcely  be  said 
lo  have  imy  religion,  exfsept  a  name  for  deity,  and  the  hope  of  happiness,  and 
fear  of  misery  hereaAer,  They  have  the  Chinese-Tartar  eye,  with  high 
cheek  bones.  They  tatoo  their  bodies  from  head  to  foot,  which  gives  them 
a  warlike  appearance*  They  pay  considerable  respept  to  wojoaen,  in  which 
Uiev  differ  wholly  from  the  Asamese, 

fiefore  visiting  the  Nagas,  Mr.  Bronson  had  prepared  a  small  vocabulary 
of  Naga  words,  by  means  of  which,  and  his  interpreter,  he  hoped  to  make 
his  errand  understood.  As  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  white  &cei 
which  had  never  been  seen  before  in  their  mountains,  would  have  oceasioned 
much  excitement  and  suspicion,  he  sent  forward  his  interpreter  to  inform 
the  chief  of  his  approach.  He  was  met  by  two  sons  of  the  chief  with  a  troop 
of  warriors,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  welcomed.  But  they  were  afraid  he 
was  sent  by  the  East  India  Company  to  spy  out  their  roads,  sources  of  wealth, 
number  of  slaves,  &c.  The  head  chief,  who  was  confined  to  his  cot  by  the 
infirmities  of  age,  was  disposed  to  favor  Mr.  Bronson 's  offer  to  send  teachers 
for  the  children,  but  his  sons,  to  whom  he  had  resigned  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, withheld  their  assent.  Notwithstanding,  they  and  their  people  were 
extremely  hospitable  and  kind  to  the  "white  face,"  while  he  chose  to  stay. 

The  result  of  this  interview  was  not  perfectly  decisive,  as  to  the  consent 
of  the  Nagas  to  receive  Christian  missionaries,  yet  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  iheir  fears  of  sinister  designs  would  be  easily  removed,  and 
that  a  station  among  them  might  be  occupied,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with 
animating  prospects  of  success. 

Information  of  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  and  the  attack  of  the  Khamtis 
upon  Sadiya,  before  described,  hastened  Mr,  Bronson's  return  to  Jaipur. 
The  missionaries  at  Sadiya  also  came  to  Jaipur  with  the  press;  the  agitated 
state  of  the  natives  forbade  their  making  direct  effortiii  to  convert  the  people, 
but  they  found  ample  occupation  in  studying  Uie  language  and  printing,  by 
which  they  will  be  prepared,  when  the  country  becomes  tranquil,  to  resume 
their  labors  with  eminent  advantage,  The  last  information  from  Sqidiya  was, 
^*it  is  to  be  given  up  to  tigers  and  jackals.*' 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1839,  Rev.  Cyrus  Baricer  with  his  wife  and  Miss  i 
Bhoda  M.  Bronson,  sister  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  designated  to  the  Nagia^  J 
filled  in  the  ship  Dalm^itia  for  Calcutta, 
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.    CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Tenth  triennial  Convention.     Missionaries  appointed.    Indian  Hissioni.     France.     Gcrmnny. 
Greece.     Africa.    Burmah  and  the  Karens.    Siam  and  China.   Arracan.  Asam.  Teloogoos. 

The  tenth  triennial  meeting  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention  was  held 
at  Bahimore  Apr.  28,  to  May  4,  1841.  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Johnson  of  S.  Caroli- 
na  was  chosen  President.  From  the  Report  then  presented,  the  following 
account  of  the  slate  of  the  missions  is  condensed. 

The  following  missionaries  and  assistants  have  been  appointed  during 
the  year:  Joseph  Fielding  and  wife  and  Alfred  A.  Constantine  and  wife, 
for  the  African  Mission;  Peter  Munster,  Germany ;  Ambler  Edson  and 
wife,  Otoe  mission;  Rufus  F.  Duel  and  wife,  Greece;  Miss  Abigail  Web- 
ster, Shawanoe  ;  Mrs.  Judith  L.  Jones,  Siam. 

Mission  to  the  Ojibwas. — The  state  of  the  mission  is  not  materially  al» 
tered  from  that  reported  the  last  year.  Tours  to  various  Indian  encamp- 
ments have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bingham  during  the  year  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  500  miles.  In  these  tours  the  missionary  has  been  uniformly  well 
received.  The  Indians  say  "  they  are  glad  to  see  him  and  hear  him  preach 
the  word,  but  they  think  it  difficult  to  obey  it."  The  school  is  well  conduct- 
ed, and  the  scholars  make  good  progress  in  their  studies.  The  boys,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  B.,  have  cleared  and  sowed  about  two  acres  of  new 
land  the  past  year,  besides  nearly  preparing  for  tillage  five  or  six  more. — 
At  Utikwamenan,  meetings  were  regularly  maintained  the  last  winter,  by 
deacon  Shegud,  and  most  of  the  Indians  attended  them  with  encouraging* 
frequency.  At  Michipieoton  seven  females  were  added  to  the  church,  mak- 
ing the  whole  number  24,  all  natives.  Mr.  Cameron  has  completed  the 
translation  of  Luke  and  Mark  into.Ojibwa,  and  is  ardently  desirous  that 
they  be  printed  without  delay. 

Ottawas. — The  colony  of  Richland,  embraces  26  families,  containing 
more  than  100  members.  Most  of  these  dwell  in  comfortable  log  houses, 
6  of  which  were  erected  the  last  summer.  Their  attention  is  increasingly 
interested  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  past  year  they  raised  a  sufficient  supply  of  vegetables  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  winter  is  generally  devoted  to  hunting,  to  obtain  meat  and 
furs,  the  latter  to  exchange  for  clothing;  some  attention  is  given  also  to  su- 
gar-making. In  August  their  temperance  society  was  re-organized,  and  58 
signed  the  pledge.  No  recent  additions  to  the  church  have  been  reported. 
Two  of  the  members  have  died,  besides  a  youth  who  gave  good  evidence  of 
piety.     Present  number  of  the  church  18. 

Oneidas. — A  "gradual  but  very  interesting  change  has  of  late  taken 
place  in  the  Tonawanda  station.  The  school  has  averaged  60  daily  attend- 
ants, and  their  proficiency  in  the  studies  pursued  has  been  decidedly  good. 
Divine  service  has  been  regularly  conducted,  and  a  good  attendance  has 
been  given  by  the  natives  on  Lord's  days.  Some  of  the  natives,  the  super- 
intendent reports,  *  have  of  late  manifested  some  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  Three  of  the  chiefs  have  spoken  in  our  meetings  in  favor  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  are  not  fully  prepared  to  renounce  all  for  Jesus*8 
sake.  Paganism  has  a  strong  hold  upon  these  dark  minds,  and  it  is  indeed 
to  them  like  plucking  out  a  right  eye  to  renounce  it.  *  " 

Shawanoes. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt,  accompanied  by  Miss  Webster,  re- 
turned to  Shawanoe  Nov.  16,  the  health  of  Mrs.  Pratt  having  been  restored. 
Mr.  Pratt  carried  out  with  him  a  fount  of  Cherokee  types,  in  Guess's  charac- 
ter, and  additional  English  types,  with  other  apparatus,  for  the  printing  de- 
partment. A  printing  office  is  now  being  erected,  and  on  its  completion 
the  former  office  will  be  used  as  a  place  of  religious  worship  and  school- 
house.  Miss  Webster  took  charge  of  a  school  of  10  pupils,  under  the  sup- 
erintendence of  Mr.  Barker,  Dec.  1.  The  spiritual  state  of  the  mission  has 
been  unusually  prosperous  the  past  year.  The  principal  war-chirf,iCapt. 
Blacl^feaUier,  has  been  received  into  the  chutclxb^  \»i^\ftTCv^ ^\v^  ^^  wT^ 
-^'-f,  who  nowfreqaeDis  religious  meetings,  a\tikiiil»iJMBiNxi^vi^^^   \cw\a.* 
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TOT  of  Chnstianity.  The  awakened  interei^t  at  Ottawa,  continued  through 
the  sammer.  Ottowukkee,  whose  opposition  to  the  gospel  was  renewed  on 
heing  partially  restored  to  health,  died  on  the  18lh  of  March,  (1840.)  On 
the  29ih  following,  Mr.  Meeker  baptized  4  Ottawas,  1  Ojibwa,  apd  one 
white  woman ;  in  the  following  May,  4  Ottawas  ;  in  June,  4  Ottawas  and  1 
Putavvatomie  ;  and  in  August,  3  Ottawas,  and  1  Putawatomie, — 19.  All 
the  male  members  of  the  church,  are  ready  whenever  called  upon,  to  pray 
or  speak  in  public.  At  Delaware  the  chiefs  have  continued  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  gospel,  so  that  few  or  none  attend  religious  worship,  except  those 
who  are  pious  or  anxiously  inquiring  *^what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved." — 
••There  is,  nevertheless,'Vsays  Mr.  Blanchard,  March  15,  "  the  fullest  evi- 
dence  that  the  Lord  is  owning  our  unworthy  efforts.  Four  are  now  wait* 
ing  an  opportunity  of  publicly  avowing  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  several  more  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."— 
During  the  year  16  have  been  added  to  the  Delaware  branch  church  by  bap- 
tism and  1  by  letter  ;  one  has  removed  to  the  Putawatomie  station,  one  has 
been  suspended,  and  1  has  died;  present  number,  26.  The  following  are 
the  statistics  of  the  Shawanoe  church,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Pratt,  March  9. 
Delaware  members  12,  Stockbridge  18,  Ottawas  15,  rutawatomies  3,  Sha- 
wanoes  3, — 52  Indians  ;  whites  18  ;  total  70. — Baptisms  the  past  year,  36. 

Choctaws. — The  intelligence  from  this  mission  is  full  of  encouragement. 
In  a  letter  dated  Feb.  24,  Mr.  Potts  gives  account  of  a  "  glorious  display  of 
the  grace  of  God"  at  Providence.  On  the  last  Sabbath  in  January  he  bap- 
tized a  white  man,  a  member  of  his  family,  and,  *'  while  at  the  water  side, 
the  Holy  Spirit  came  down  with  power.  The  stoutest  hearts  were  subdu- 
ed, the  tear  was  seen  in  every  eye.  It  was  indeed  a  refreshing  from  the 
Lord."  About  18  are  supposed  to  have  been  converted  to  God,  5  of  whom 
have  been  baptized,  and  others  are  expected  soon.  The  church  numbers  16. 
A  church  has  also  been  constituted  by  Mr.  Potts,  in  Texas,  distant  20  miles, 
to  which  4  were  added  by  baptism  in  February.  Mr.  Potts  says  of  this 
church,  *'  The  Holy  Spirit  is  evidently  with  them.  A  more  solemn  and  in- 
teresting meeting  I  never  attended.  Many  were  under  very  deep  convic- 
tion of  sin  when  I  left.'* 

France. — The  general  state  of  the  mission  is  more  prosperous  than  at 
any  former  period.  The  number  of  baptisms  during  the  year  has  been  lar- 
ger, and  the  persons  baptized  are  nearly  all  recent  converts,  and  mostly  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Catholics.  The  number  of  churches,  including  their 
branches,  is  13,  and  of  baptisms  the  past  year,  34 ;  2  have  been  added  by 
letter  and  6  dismissed;  1  has  died.  Present  number  of  members  180. 
Three  of  the  churches,  at  Rume,  Rivecourt,  and  Aix,  have  been  organized 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Germany  and  Denmark. — The  appeals  of  the  Board  and  others  to  the 
Venerable  Senate  of  Hamburg,  mentioned  in  our  last  annual  report,  having 
iailed  of  their  designed  effect,  Mr.  Oncken  was  arrested  and  cast  into  pri- 
son on  the  13th  of  May  ;  having  "  continued,"  as  the  order  of  the  Senate 
expresses  it,  "  to  preachy  baptize,  and  administer  the  Lord's  supper,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  confession,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitionof  the  authorities." 
Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  painful  intelligence,  the  Board  had  re- 
course to  a  new  series  of  measures,  not- only  to  effect  Mr.  O.'s  release,  but 
to  secure  him  and  his  suffering  brethren  from  future  molestation.  Mr.  Onc- 
ken writes  from  his  prison-house,  "  I  rejoice  to  say  that  the  Lord  is  keep- 
ing me  in  perfect  peace,  and  free  from  anxiety  as  to  ihe  result  of  the  present 
struggle.  All  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  is 
upholding  the  universe  only  for  one  purpose — his  own  glory  in  the  ingath- 
ering and  eternal  salvation  of  his  elect."  Mr.  Oncken  has  since  walked  at 
large,  and  has  regularly  preached  the  gospel  to  large  collections  of  people  at 
his  "  own  hired  house."  Mr.  Oncken  writes,  under  date  of  Feb.  26,  *•  The 
Danish  Governmeut  \a  ^loceeding  against  our  brethren  in  Copenhngeo,  in 
the  course  adopted  by  u^^i^aXe  qI  >^\»  -dv^  %iigi^ta\  ^^a.    Br«  l^6t«f  MvA* 
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-ster,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  has  been  upward  often  weeks  6>nfined  to  a 
prisron,  simply  for  preaching  and  administering  the  ordinances  of  Christ  ac- 
cording to  his  express  com'mands." 

Grebcc. — The  progress  of  the  mission  has  been  inconsiderable  daring 
the  past  year.  Ai  Patras,  previously  to  Mr.  Love's  removal,  the  daily  and 
Sabbath  services  were  continued  a  short  season,  with  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest. And  when  Mr.  Love  was  sick,  they  were  conducted  a  few  weeks  - 
with  great  acceptance  by  Apostolos.  At  Corfu,  Mr.  Love's  operations  have 
been  limited  chiefly  to  preaching  in  English  two  months  during  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  distribution  of  tracts  in  the  citadel  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  some  pious  Wesleyan  soldiers,  and  directing  the  labors  of  the 
native  assistant  Apostolos.  The  truth  preached  was  listened  to  with  appa- 
rent interest,  and  a  few  conversions  ensued.  The  tracts  were  extensively 
read,  and  two  of  the  four  conversions  appear  to  have  resulted  from  their  in- 
fluence. A  bookseller's  shop  was  opened  on  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the 
city,  and  Apostolos  stationed  in  it,  as  a  "  fearless  and  faithful  champion  for 
the  truth."  A  few  Greeks  began  to  listen  to  the  word  of  God.  On  the  12th 
of  August,  Apostolos  was  baptized.  From  that  time,  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
seemed  to  be  greatly  on  the  increase. 

West  Africa. — With  the  exception  of  the  inroads  of  death,  and  the  se- 
vere sickness  of  Mr.  Crocker,  who  has  regained  his  health,  the  affairs  of  the 
mission  have  been  prosperous  during  the  past  year.  At  Edina  a  church 
was  organized  near  the  close  of  1839,  of  14  members  from  the  Basa  Cove 
church,  resident  on  the  Edina  side  of  the  St.  John  river,  (leaving  32  at  Ba- 
sa Cove,)  and  Mr.  Day  was  chosen  their  pastor.  Since  his  removal  to  Bex- 
ley,  June  14,  the  care  of  the  church  in  part,  numbering  15  in  January,  has 
been  devolved  on  Mr.  Clarke,  yet  not  so  as  to  prevent  his  frequently  visit- 
ing and  preaching  at  King  Joe's  and  Tatu*s  villages  as  heretofore.  Preach- 
ing is  also  regularly  maintained  at  Madebli  and  Bexley.  Mrs.  Fielding 
died  Jan.  3,  and  Mr.  Fielding  2  weeks  after. 

BuRMAH  AND  THE  Karens. — Miss  E.  Macomber,  teacher  at  Don-Yahn, 
died  at  Maulmain,of  fever,  April  16, 1840.  "  Her  mind  was  perfectly  clear 
and  calm  to  the  last,  and  she  was  enabled  to  look  forward  to  the  period  of 
her  dissolution  with  evident  pleasure."  The  health  of  Mr.  Judson,  at  the 
date  of  our  last  information  (Dec.  22),  was  partially  restored.  Preachings 
ms  in  former  years,  is  regularly  maintained  by  the  missionaries  and  native 
assistants,  in  their  several  departments.  Mr.  Judson,  though  unfitted  for 
laborious  effort,  is  able  to  conduct  a  morning  service  on  the  Sabbath  for  the 
Barman  church,  as  formerly.  He  has  also  the  more  immediate  charge  of 
the  Burman  preaching  assistants.  The  church  contained  in  October  last 
145  native  members, of  whom  16  had  been  received  during  the  year.  There 
Were  also  several  applicants  for  baptism,  some  of  whom  had  been  approved 
by  the  church.  The  labors  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Vinton  have  been  distributed 
as  heretofore  among  the  Karen  stations  during  the  dry  season,  the  alternate 
season  being  devoted  to  the  charge  of  a  Karen  boarding-school  at  Maulmain. 
The  whole  number  of  preaching  places,  exclusive  of  out-stations',  is  12;  av- 
erage aggregate  attendance  about  800.  Eleven  schools  are  in  operation,— 
including  the  Karen  boarding-school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  60  pu- 
pils, in  charge  of  Mr.  Vinton ;  the  Eurasian  school,  taught  by  Mr.  Simons ; 
the  Maulmain  high  school,  taught  by  Mr.  Howard ;  and  the  theological 
school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stephens.  The  theological  school  had  lOpti- 
pils  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  The  operations  of  the  printing  depart- 
ment in  1840  were  mostly  restricted  to  the  quarto  revised  edition  of  the  Bur- 
man  Bible,  the  last  sheet  of  which  was  committed  to  the  press  Oct.  24,  1840. 

Rangoon. — Near  the  close  of  1839  (Nov.  4),  Mr.  Abbott  visited  Rangoon, 
In  company  with  Mr.  Kincaid,  by  special  invitation  of  the  Rangoon  viceroy. 
They  saw  most  of  the  Rangoon  church-members  while  there,  and  held  re- 
YyMMd  wdfship  with  ^m.    They  eeuenUy  aigi^^Tft^  Ni%\V>\»x  ^\  vs^^ 
Htufjr  «'MmmI  id  daubL"    Only  14  of  Una  d9L\ito\k  i%miXTv \tk'&cAX^lQf^r«L^x)l^^^^• 
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cinitT*  "  At  Maubee  and  in  the  surrounding  villages  several  of  tbeasristp 
aDtshad  spent  their  time  in  preaching  from  house  to  house,  attending  fune- 
rals and  conducting  meetings  on  the  Sabbath.  A  large  number  of  converts 
were  anxious  to  be  baptized."  "  The  Pantanau  church  were  walking  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  artd  very  many  in 
the  surrounding  villages  were  turned  unto  the  Lord  during  the  year." 
"The  young  chief  at  Bassein  was  as  active  as  ever, — his  house  a  bethel, 
and  many  from  the  neighboring  and  the  distant  villages  resorting  to  him, 
to  learn  to  read  and  how  to  worship  God."  He  is  the  only  one  who  had 
been  baptized  in  all  that  region,  but  the  assistants,  who  had  visited  there, 
supposed  that  from  600  to  1,000  were  then  decidedly  Christians.  Messrs. 
Abbott  and  Kincaid  were  visited  at  Rangoon  by  many  Karens,  six  or  seven 
of  whom  they  examined  as  native  assistants.  These  assistants  had  from 
20  to  60  families  under  their  care,  and  were  pastors  as  well  as  preachers, 
but  not  having  been  ordained,  could  not  administer  the  ordinances.  But 
•*  one  settled  design  appeared  to  engross  all  their  thoughts  and  their  wish- 
es,— the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  salvation  of  their  countrymen." 

Tavoy. — The  labors  of  the  Tavoy  missionaries  have  been  similar  to  those 
of  previous  years.  Excursions  were  made  during  the  dry  season  to  Ye,  Ma- 
ta,  &;c.,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade,  and  to  the  southern  stations  by  Mr.  Mason. 
The  rainy  season  was  spent  at  Tavoy  in  teaching,  preaching,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  books.  The  churches  have  generally  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of 
prosperity,  continuing  steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  receiving  some  enlarge- 
ment, yet  manifesting  less  engagedness  than  at  some  former  periods.  The 
school  at  Mata  for  the  dry  season  was  taught  as  heretofore  by  Mrs.  Wade. 
"  It  contained  50  pupils,  and  was  very  interesting,  as  the  pupils  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  intelligent  every^  year.  The  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
together  with  daily  instruction,  appeared  to  make  an  abiding  impression  on 
their  minds.."  All  who  were  baptized  there,,had  been  members  of  the  school 
of  that  and  former  years.  Mr.  Wade  had  a  daily  catechetical  class.  There 
was  also  a  Sabbath  school,  for  children  and  adults,  in  which  Mr.  W.  con- 
ducted the  Pgho  department,  and  Mrs.  W.  the  Sgau.  At  Mergui  Mr.  In- 
galls,  besides  preaching  and  conducting  a  bible  class  on  the  Sabbath,  holds 
a  meeting  every  evening  in  the  week,  and  during  the  day  preaches  in  the 
zayat  to  all  who  will  attend.  Excursions  are  also  made  by  him  and  Mr. 
Brayton,  who  is  more  especially  devoted  to  the  Pgho  department,  into  the 
Karen  settlements  in  the  province,  with  great  encouragement. 

SiAM  AND  China.  At  Bankok  three  places  have  been  occupied  for  preaching, 
one  in  Siamese  and  two  in  Chinese.  The  Chinese  exercises  at  the  Bazaar 
have  been  conducted  a  part  of  the  time,  in  the  absence  of  Mr  Dean,  by  Ke- 
ok  Cheng.  The  Chinese  church  numbers  13,  of  whom  7  were  baptized  the 
last  year.  Hope  is  indulged  of  the  conversion  of  one  Siamese.  Good  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  circulation  of  tracts,  and  repeated  excursions  have 
been  made  by  Messrs.  Davenport  and  Slafter,  in  Bankok  and  vicinity,  for 
this  purpose.  "Hundreds  and  thousands  anxiously  apply  for  and  read  the 
books,  and  thus  a  knowledge  of  the  only  name  given  under  heaven  among 
men  whereby  we  may  be  saved,  is  diffused  far  and  near."  At  Macao  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shuck  continue  their  labors  as  usual.  Under  date  of  January  4 
of  this  year,  he  says,"  Yesterday,  in  several  houses,  in  the  streets,  and  in  a 
temple,  I  preached  Jesus  to  the  people.  One  idolater  became  incensed  at  my 
remarks,  and  seizing  a  tract  from  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  just  received 
it  from  me,  dashed  it  to  the  ground.  Many,  however,  who  were  standing 
round  received  tracts  and  listened  to  what  1  had  to  say."  Mrs.  Shuck  dai- 
ly teaches  7  children,  3  of  whom  are  Chinese,  and  the  number  can  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  funds, 

Arracan. — The  following  entry  in  Mr.  Comstock's  journal  the  10th  of 
May,  gives  a  summary  view  of  the  state  of  the  mission  at  that  date. 

/4  A  year  has  elapsed,  avace  ^^  VicaXi^d.  %x  'EAsatee*    Tbo  gospel  has  bean 
lireached  on  Lgxd'a  da^a^  aso^  \\va  vv^tah^  ^V  ^"^^t  ^^;^m^  i^sibsc^'^^^aMii 


imryiiif  from  10  to  100  or  more.  Thousands  have  heard  of  Obriat  at  our 
lMU8e<*-large  quantities  of  Scriptures  and  tracts  have  been  put  in  circula- 
tion, and  two  native  assistants  have  been  engaged  daily,  ever  sipce  our  ar- 
rival, in  declareing  the  truth,  and, a  part  of  the  time  four  were  employed  by 
br.  Stilson.  Still,  none  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been 
born  again.  The  little  church  (of  11)»  constituted  soon  after  we  came  here, 
has  lost  two  members,  one  by  exclusion,  and  one  by  dismission  to  the  Maul- 
main  church.''  Mr.  Kincaid  arrived  at  Ramee  from  Maulmain,  in  compa- 
ny with  Mr.  Abbott,  near  the  close  of  February,  1840,  and  at  Akyab,  Apr. 
22.  At  Akyab  he  found  a  native  church  of  13  members,  but  in  a  languish- 
ing condition  ;  all,  with  one  exception,  were  baptized  about  25  years  ago. 
Mr.  Kincaid  immediately  established  religious  meetings  in  the  town  at  sev- 
eral different  places,  the  congregations  varying  from  20  to  more  than  100. 
The  two  native  assistants  also  labored  with  great  industry.  In  a  short  time 
interesting  inquirers  appeared  ;  and  in  May,  three,  who  gave  good  evi- 
dence of  conversion,  were  baptized.  Among  the  inquirers  was  one  of  pecu- 
liar interest,  who  had  been  sent,  many  years  ago,  by  the  king  of  Ava,  into 
Arracan,  to  explain  to  the  priests  and  the  people  the  sacred  books.  He  now 
•ays  to  the  priests,  "I  have  found  the  true  religion,  after  worshiping  idols 
and  pagodas  for  more  than  90  years." 

AsAM. — The  operations  of  the  mission,  though  interrupted  by  the  remo- 
▼al  from  Sadiyaand  the  sickness  of  nearly  all  its  members  at  different  pe- 
riods, calling  for  the  kindest  sympathies  and  intercessions  of  the  churches, 
hare  nevertheless  been  prosecuted  with  good  fidelity.  A  school  of  15  boys 
is  taught  by  Mr.  Cutter  at  a  Fakial  or.Shyan  village  a  few  miles  below  Jai- 
pur, and  one  at  Jaipur  by  Mrs.  Cutter  with  an  average  attendance  of  20  or 
25.  Hope  is  entertained  that  a  work  of  grace  has  been  commenced  in  one 
who  is  employed  in  the  mission,  and  others  are  enquiring  after  the  way  of 
Ufe.  Mr.  Bronson  made  his  second  visit  to  the  Naga  Hills  in  the  beginning 
of  1840.  *•  He  was  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  natives — a  small 
house  was  built  for  his  accommodation,  and  encouragement  given  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school.*'  His  family  was  removed  to  the  station  in  March. 

Teloogoos. — Mr.  and  Mrs  Van  Husen  arrived  at  Madras  March  9,  1840, 
and  on  the  21,  reached  Nellore,  110  miles  north  of  that  city.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Day  had  removed  to  their  new  location  a  few  days  previous.  Nell- 
-ore  is  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  Teloogoo  population,  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons  is  peculiarly  eligible  for  a  central  permanent  station.  The  mission- 
aries have  rented  a  good  mission  compound,  of  government,  at  a  nominal 
price,  and  have  erected  a  mission  building  and  zayat.  On  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember the  first  Teloogoo  connected  with  the  mission  was  baptized  in  the 
Fennar  river  in  the  presence  of  severs!  thousand  spectators.  Two  other 
individuals  were  baptized  at  Madras  in  1839,  one  an  Eurasian  and  the  oth- 
er a  Tamil. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


Obitaanr  notices.    Appointments.    Protection  of  Missionaries.  Receipts  and  Expenditures.    In- 
dian Missions.    Europe.    Africa.    Burmah.    Siam  and  China.   Arracan.    Asam.   Teloogfoot. 

The  28th  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  New  York,  April  27, 
1842.    From  the  Report  presented,  the  following  particulars  are  collected. 

Three  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Board,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.  D.  Rev. 
Jesse  Mercer,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  and  Hon.  Jesse  L.  Holman ;  and  five  mis- 
sionaries and  assistant  missionaries.  Miss  Rhoda  Bronson,  Rev.  Joseph  and 
Mrs.  Maria  P.  Madeira  Fielding,  Rev.  Coroden  H.  Slafter  and  Mrs.  Abi- 

Eil  B.  Hancock ;  have  entered  into  rest  during  the  last  conventional  year. 
»v.  Robert  Everett  Fattison,  D.  D.  has  been  elected,  and  entered  on  his 
daties  aa  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  April  1,  at  which  time  the  Home  De- 
ent  wasresjjpoed  by  the  senior  Ctffm^dxati^  ^tR.n^ars^^^^W^^ 


"OH*  B<tmn  ^unsu  iwyiimoii.. 

The  fbHo#iiig  tppointmentB  ban  been  moda  the  pkst  yhmti  DanM  I. 
Macgowan,'H.  0.,  to  the  China  miiaioD,  Re*.  Asa  Bennett,  aod  Hias  Mi- 
randa VinCon,  school-teacher,  to  the  Karen  mission,  Messrs.  Beclu  and  Dn 
Jardin,  as.  missionaries  to  the  French  mission,  and  Mr.  Ira  D.  Blanchard, 
achool'teacher,  lo  the  Shawanae  mission.  Dr.  Macgowan  is  expected  toea- 
.ter  on  bis  labors  the  ensuing  year.  Miss  Vinton, in  company  with  Rev.  G. 
Bennett  and  wire,  returned  missionaries,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Chandler,  booli- 
-binder  and  machinist,  and  Mrs.  C,  previously  designated  to  the  Maulmain 
mission,  sailed  for  Maulmain,  Sept.  14,  Tliey  arrived  at  Maulmain  Jaoo- 
ary  2,  aTtera  quick  passage  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  days.  Bav.  A.  Ben- 
nett will  be  prevented  from  joiningthe  mission  by  fatal  disease.  Rev.  Isn- 
obar  J.  Roberts,  of  Macao,  laie  of  the  Roberts  Fund  and  China  Miasion  So- 
ciety, has  been  recognized  as  a  missionary  of  ibis  Board.  The  connection 
of  the  Board  with  Mr.  Royal  B.  Hancock,  late  printerat  Tavoy,  was  termi- 
nated Nov.  1,  at  his  own  request. 

The  interposition  of  the  Board  and  others  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Oneken  bu 
resulted  in  hia  comparative  freedom  from  molestation  the  past  year  ;  but  na- 
tive missionaries  and  assistants  in  other  parts  of  Germany  continue  to  sofler 
bonds  and  imprisonment.  The  brethren  Mcenster  io  Denmark  are  released 
from  prison,  but  are  not  wholly  e.'cempt  from  persecution.  The  Rev,  Pro- 
fessor Horalio  B.  Hsckeit,  of  Newton  Theological  Institution,  has  been  com- 
niissioned  by  the  Acting'  Board  to  visit  Denmark  on  their  behalf,  and  the 
friendly  ofTices  of  the  United  States  government  not  incompatible  with  its 
relations  to  foreign  powers  have  been  engaged.  The  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Buel,  of  the  Greek  mission,  have  left  Corfu  temporarily,  in  consequence  of 
m  popular  tumult  occasioned  by  the  distribution  of  a  few  religious  tracts  on 
a  feast  day,  instigated,  as  there  is  cause  to  believe,  by  a  Romish  emissary. 
The  government  of  the  loninn  Republic  promptly  interposed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  missionaries,  and  by  official  documents  hss  exonerated  the  mis- 
aion  from  all  blame. 

The  receipls  from  auxiliaries  and  individuals,  and  interest  on  loans,  a- 
mounted  10  $-52,137  10  for  the  vear  ending  April  1,  184S,  and  ihe  expendit- 
ures to  957,793  91.  Excess  o'f  expenditures  above  receipls,  85,656  81 
94,  400  have  b>^en  received  from  the  United  States  Government  for  Indian 
schools ;  311,600  have  been  received  from  the  Am.  and  For.  Bible  Society, 
for  Scriptures  in  Asia  and  Europe,  besides  S500  for  Putawatomies  to  be  ex- 
pended by  Rev.  I.  McCoy: — S3,dD0  have  been  received  from  the  American 
Trajt  Society ;  and  S154  45  have  been  received  from  the  American  Baptist 
Anti-Slavery  Convention;  also  donations  of  stales,  books,  &x.  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Slate  Company,  and  the  New  England  Sunday  School  Union. 

Mission  to  tre  Ojibwab. — Mr.  Foster  joined  the  mission  in  October, 
and  succeeded  Mr.  A.  J.  Binghamin  thecharge  of  the  school.  The  school 
nnmbers  about  50  pupils,  of  whom  12  are  boarders.  No  important  chan^ 
has  occurred  at  this  station  the  past  year  except  the  addition  of  one  member 
to  the  church  by  baptism.  Whole  number  17.  At  Michipicoton,  8  have 
been  baptized ;  one  church  member  has  died.     Present  number  30. 

Ottawas. — Last  report  received  from  the  station  was  dated  in  August, 
when  the  number  of  scholars  registered  was  23.    Number  of  church  mem- 
^  bars.  18. 

'  Oneidas  and  TuscARoaAs. — An  interesting  increase  of  religious  feeling 
atflong  the  people  nl  Tonawandi.  The  school  nnmbers  forty-five.  A  revi- 
val occurred  during  the  winter  at  Tuscarora.  More  than  30  Indians  were 
ndded  to  the  church  on  profession  of  faith  in  Christ.  They  are  now  erecl- 
■  ing  a  school-house  at  their  own  expense.  Two  churches  are  connected 
with  this  mission,  numbering  about  60  members.     Whole  number  of  schol- 


OioEs.— Mr.  Edson  arrived  at  Bellevue  in  May,  1841.     The  Otoes  Weie 

■™"''"  demoralized  and  reAviteATO  t\Ka,V»w  h^  mtemperance  and  civil  broils. 
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INDIAN  MISSIONS.      WRAMCn*     WUCANY.      SBSSCK.  6t9^) 

SsAWANOB  Mission^-— The  mission  has  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  To 
m  Shawanoe  church  11  have  been  added  by  baptism,  of  whom  8  are  Indif* 
ns  ;  and  there  remain  5  applicants.     Present  number  of  the  church  23.— 

0  ha?e  been  baptized  at  the  Delaware  station.  Present  number  of  the  Del- 
ware  church  34,  of  whom  31  are  natives.  5  Ottawasand  1  Putawatomie 
ave  been  baptized:  present  number  of  the  Ottawa  church  23.  Two 
andidates  for  baptism  at  Putawatomie.  There  is  one  boarding  school  at 
Shawanoe,  and  one  at  Delaware,  each  averaging  12  or  14  scholars.  The 
fospel  by  Matthew  has  been  printed  in  Shawanoe  and  Ottawa,  beside  other 
(ublications  in  Shawanoe  and  Delaware.  Whole  number  of  copies  printed 
tie  last  season,  3,300,  and  of  pages,  171,100. 

Cherokees. — Mr.  Jones  reached  the  Cherokee  country  in  June,  1841, 
nd  found  the  religious  state  of  the  people  prosperous.     94  were  baptized 

1  the  five  following  months,  and  more  before  the  first  of  April.  Other  bap- 
sms  are  expected  soon.  Two  branch  churches  have  been  constituted, 
^resent  no.  of  church  members  about  1000.  The  interest  in  education  is 
trong,  and  the  Cherokee  Council  have  made  provision  for  the  establishment 
f  several  schools. 

Creeks. — The  church  among  the  Creeks  has  been  visited  by  Cherokee 
lissionaries,  and  found  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  under  the  care  of 
olored  preachers.  Several  have  been  added  to  the  church.  No  white  mis- 
iooary  labors  with  the  Creeks  at  present,  but  Mr.  Jones  of  the  Cherokee 
fission  has  been  requested  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  stationing  a 
mission  family  among  them. 

Choctaws. — The  revival  before  mentioned  has  continued.  43  have  been 
dded  to  the  churches  at  Providence  and  Doaksville,  by  baptism,  and  5  by 
Btter;  7  have  been  added  to  the  Pine  Creek  church,  in  Texas.  A  church 
AS  been  constituted  at  Doaksville,  and  another  was  to  be  formed  in  March, 
it  Boggy.  Whole  no.  of  baptisms  50,  and  of  Church  members  70,  of  whom 
58  are  Indians.  The  school  at  Providence  contains  15  scholars,  8  of  whom 
loard  with  Mr.  Potts. 

Mission  to  France. — The  churches  of  this  mission  are  prosperous,  ex* 
ept  at  Nomain  and  Bertry,  where  no  laborer  is  now  stationed.  The  addi- 
ions  by  baptism,  mostly  of  recent  converts  from  Komanism,  are  2  to  the 
hurch  at  Kume,  1  to  Lannoy  ch.,  6  to  Viesly,  20  toGenlis  and  Manicamp 
bhs.,  5  to  Meux  ch.,  one  at  Douay,  and  1  at  Parfondevalle  :  total,  36. — 
rbe  number  of  churches  is  13,  and  of  members  about  200. 

Germany  and  Denmark. — The  Hamburg  church  has  received  21  bybap- 
bm  ;  the  Berlin  10  :  Memal  29 ;  Oldenburg 3  ;  Jever  4 ;  and  several  have 
leen  baptized  at  Othfeesen.  A  large  increase  has  been  made  to  the  Sutt- 
rard  church,  and  many  are  waiting  for  baptism.  The  Copenhagen  church 
lumbers  about  85  members,  and  the  Langeland  church  20;  a  church  has 
leen  organized  at  Petersburg  and  16  baptized.  The  Aalborg  church  enjoys 
»eace.  13  churches  are  under  the  care  of  the  mission,  exclusive  of  the  ch. 
Lt  Stuttgard ;  numbering  nearly  850  members.  The  number  of  baptisms 
he  past  year  is  about  150.  175,000  tracts  have  been  issued  in  German 
uid  in  Danish,  and  about  5000  bibles ;  5000  Danish  testaments  and  500O 
3erman  bibles  have  been  also  printed. 

.  Greek  Mission. — Mrs.  Dickson  returned  to  Corfu  in  April.  Mr.  and 
kCrs.  Buel  arrived  in  June.  The  latter  are  resident  temporarily  at  Malta, 
rhe  general  aspect  of  the  mission  is  encouraging,  notwithstanding  the  'ill 
lealth  of  the  missionaries  now  at  Corfu,  and  Mr.  BuePs  retiring  to  Malta. 
Itetigious  inquiry  is  on  the  increase.  Several  at  Corfu  give  evidence  of  their 
SMSfersion  to  God,  and  one  Greek  has  been  baptized.  The  church  has 
sight  members,  of  whom  3  are  Greeks.  At  Patras  a  prayer  meeting  of  6 
Mr  8  Greeks  has  been  established.  The  town  authorities  have  requested  the 
niasion  to  fl^upply  the  public  schools  with  scriptures  and  tracts.  Yoaonina 
110  lately  been  adopted  as  a  station  of  the  Board,  and  wUl'  ha  qq/cu,^v«^< 
miiy  as  practicahle. 
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West  Avbica. — Mr.  Crocker  retarned  to  this  couDtry  in  Jaly  on  accomit 
of  sickness,  and  is  nigh  to  death.  Mr.  Constantine,  who  left  for  similar 
cause  in  the  autumn,  returned  to  Edina  after  an  absence  of  tjiree  monthst 
with  health  i,mproved  ;  but  has  since  returned  to  this  country.  The  Edina 
school  had  55  native  scholars  in  January,  beside  10  Americans.  Three 
persons  have  been  baptized,  and  two  others  give  evidence  of  recent  conver* 
sion.  The  Bexley  school  has  about  20  pupils.  Two  persons  were  baptiz- 
ed at  Bexley  in  October,  and  a  church  was  organized  of?  members. 

Maulmain. — Mr.  Vinton  and  wife  and  Miss  Vinton  are  of  the  Karen  de- 
partment, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haswell  of  the  Peguan.  Mr.  Simons  and  wife 
have  charge ,of  an  Eurasian  school.  Mr.  Judson  and  family  were  absent 
on  account  of  ill  health  from  June  to  December.  6  churches  are  connected 
with  the  mission,  containing  475  members.  57  were  baptized  in  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1S41.  The  total  average  attendance  at  9  preaching  places 
on  the  Sabbath,  beside  out-stations,  is  850.  There  are  4  boarding  schools, 
4  day  schools,  and  1  theological  school,  attended  by  200  to  220  scholars,  33 
of  whom  are  professedly  pious.  The  theological  and  one  of  the  day  schools 
were  suspended  in  August  by  the  want  of  funds.  The  Maulmain  Mission- 
ary Society  contributed. 400  rupees  to  save  the  Maulmain  High  School  from 
the  same  calamity.  The  printing  department  was  in  operation  only  a 
small  part  of  the  year  on  account  of  the  supply  of  books  on  hand.  9000  vol- 
umes of  scriptures  containing  5,172,000  pp.  were  printed,  and  6000  copies 
of  tracts,  or  636,000  pp,  No  report  has  been  received  from  the  Aya  and 
Rangoon  missions. 

Tavoy. — Connected  with  Tavoy  station  are  8  churches,  with  about  500 
members ;  39  were  baptized  the  past  year.  10  schools  were  reported  in 
1840,  with  150  scholars.  Mergui  station  has  6  churches  containing  164 
members,  21  of  whom  have  been  added  by  baptism  since  our  last  report. 
There  are  2  boarding  schools  belonging  to  Mergui,  of  24  pupils;  and  three 
day  schools. 

SiAM  AND  China — Mr.  Slafter  died,  April  7.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  arriv- 
ed at  Bankok  in  July.  Mr.  Dean  and  Mrs.  Goddard  have  been  disabled  by 
sickness  a  part  of  the  year.  Religious  worship  has  been  maintained  in  Chi- 
nese and  Siamese,  attended  each  by  20  or  30  beside  members  of  the  schools. 
6  Chinese  and  one  Siamese  have  been  baptized.  Present  no.  of  the  native 
church  members  16.  A  Chinese  school  has  had  an  average  attendance  of 
10  pupils*  The  printing  department  was  mosily  closed  during  the  absence 
of  the  printer,  but  has  been  reopened.  The  Macao  station  remains  essen- 
tially as  reported  last  year. 

Arracan  Mission. — The  preaching  of  the  gospel  takes  effect  at  Ramree, 
though  none  have  yet  avowed  their  faith  in  Christ.  Two  schools  are  taught, 
with  10  to  15  scholars  each.  Opposition  at  Akyab  continues  to  be  violent, 
but  a  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  is  extending.  1  school  of  24  pupils.  193 
baptisms  are  reported  from  Sandoway.  Two  churches  have  been  constitu- 
ted.    The  theological  school  had  19  pupils,  and  a  day  school  about  twenty. 

Assam  Mission. — The  stations  of  Sibsagor  and  Nowgong  have  been  a- 
dopted  the  past  year.  The  ordinary  operations  of  the  mission  have  been 
interrupted  by  sickness.  There  are  two  cases  of  supposed  conversion,  and 
others  of  religious  inquiry.     Schools  are  taught  at  Jaipur  as  heretofore. 

2000  copies  of  Matthew  have  been  printed  in  Assamese,  and  9000  copies 
of  tracts;  including  Worcester's  Primer  in  Naga ;  also  2  Shyan  tracts.— 
A  large  quantity  of  tracts  have  been  distributed. 

Teloogoos. — Public  worship  in  Teloogoo  is  maintained  at  the  missioit 
chapel ;  average  attendance  25.  1  church  of  about  10  members.  Bible  aod 
tract  distribution  as  heretofore. 

Recapitulation. — The  Board  has  in  charge  : — 20  missions,  100  stations 
and  out  stations,  45  Am.  miss,  or  preachers,  54  Am.  as.  miss.,  Ill  nat.  prs. 
md08.t  43?  tt^Vt/xAU^S77  2  scholars,  77  churches,  3709  members  of  chnrch- 
k9.    Tbe  nui  bapusms  le^oxNj^d^  ^•^  ^^<&n.  ^^%x  \%  7S0, 
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tK>n  Peck.  ex.  1838 
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Rev.  James  D.  Knowles, 
Thomas  Stokes,  Esq., 
Levi  Farwell,  Esq., 
Rev.  Ira  Chase. 

"     Stephen  Chapin,  D.  D., 

**     Lewis  Leonard, 

"     Gustavus  F.  Davis,  D.  D., 
John  Moriarty,  Esq. 
Rev.  Asa  Wilcox, 

"     William  Gammell, 

"     Charles  Train, 

•*     Nathaniel  W.  WilUams, 

"     David  Jones, 

ex  off  i  ^®^*  ^'  ^*  S^^pl^i  ^'  ^1 
'  (    "     Howard  Malcom, 

1828.  Rev.  Charles  G.  Soraers, 

1828.  "     Basil  Manly, 
Rev.  Alva  Sabin, 

"     Hubbel  Lioomis, 

1829.  Rev.  Adiel  Sherwood, 
William  Colgate,  Esq., 
Hon.  Thomas  Stocks, 

Rev.  Francu  Wayland,  Jr.,  D.  D , 
Rev.  Alfred  Bennett, 

"     Cyrus  P.  Grosvenor, 
Ensign  Lincoln, 

1830.  Rev.  Archibald  Maclay, 

1832,  "     Robert  E.  Pattison, 
Rev.  Rufus  Babcock,  Jr.,  D.  D., 

**     Orcn  Tracy, 

"     Eli  Ball, 

"     Bartholomew  T.  Welch,  D.  D, 

**     Enoch  W.  Freeman, 

"     Eli  B.  Smith, 

"     Oliver  C.  Comstock, 

"     John  Conant, 

<*     Thomas  Meredith, 

<*     Baron  Stow, 

"     Aaron  Perkins, 
Noble  S.  Johnson,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  Peck, 

**     William  B.  Johnson,  D.  D., 
Nathaniel  R.  Cobb, 
Rev.  Abner  W.  Clopton, 

"     Joel  S.  Bacon, 

1833.  Rev.  William  R.  WUUams, 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Warne, 

John  Withers,  Esq., 

Charles  L.  Roberts,  Esq., 

Hon.  J.  L.  Holman, 

Rev.  James  H.  Lindsley, 

Matthew  Belles,  Jr., 

Rev.  John  Wayland, 
"     Duncan  Dunbar, 

1836.  Rev.  Baron  Slow, 
«         «'     S.  W.  Lynd, 

1 838.     **     Alexander  M.  Beebee, 
«         «     John  O.  Choules, 
«         «     William  Hague. 
«         «     R.  B.  C.  Howell, 
«         «     William  Levcrett, 
"       Isaac  Nowton,  Esq., 
"       Rev.  Bamas  Sears, 
"       Benjamin  Smith, 
"       Rev.  James  B.  Taylor, 
"      John  Withers,  Esq.    ^_^ 
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APPENDIX. 


B. 
Rnlet  of  Order,   adopted  April,    1832. 


1.  At  eterr  sitting,  businett  shall  be  opened 
mnd  concluded  with  prayer,  by  the  President  or 
whomsoeTer  he  may  request. 

t.  Ministers  present,  invited  to  a  seat,  may  de- 
Wte  on  all  subjects,  but  vote  on  none. 

5.  No  Delegate  shall  absebt  himself  without 
UtLf9  oH  the  President. 

4.  No  subject  shall  be  discussed  without  a  mo- 
tioo  made  aud  seconded,  and  reduced  to  writing  if 
required. 

A.  Every  speaker  shall  address  himself  to  the 
Prirsideot ;  and  no  cue  shall  speak  odener  than 
twice  oo  any  one  motion,  without  special  permis- 
■ioo  from  the  Convention. 

6.  Motions  made  and  lost,  shall  not  be  recorded 
except  so  ordered,  nor  renewed  the  same  day  with- 
out a  recoosideraiion. 

7.  ir  when  a  motion  has  been  made  and  second- 
ed, a  member  opposes  its  being  discussed,  the 
President  shall  immediately  put  the  question,  Shall 
tliis  question  be  discutised  ?  which  if  negatived, 
lh«  wiliitfct  shall  be  dismissed. 


8.  If  any  proposition  under  debate;  contain  two 
or  more  points,  it  shall  be  divided  at  the  request  of 
any  member,  and  the  vote  taken  separately. 

9.  The  last  motion,  the  largest  sum,  and  most 
distant  day,  shall  have  precedence  in  the  order 
they  stand.  Motions  for  adjournment  shall  al- 
ways be  in  order,  but  shall  not  be  discussed. 

10.  The  President  shall  on  motion  suspend  un- 
necessary debate,  and  when  any  member  is  called 
to  order,  for  words  spoken,  he  shall  take  his  seat 
until  the  President  decide,  which  decision  shiii 
stand  as  the  judemcnt  of  the  Convention,  unless 
appealed  firom  and  oyerruled  by  the  body. 

11.  All  elections  for  officers  of  this  Convention, 
shall  be  by  ballot. 

12.  The  minutes  shall  be  read  and  corrected  at 
the  commencement  of  every  morning  session. 

13.  These  rules  shall  be  read  from  the  chair, 
immediately  after  the  organization  of  each  Con- 
vention. 


c. 

Charter. 


Tk§  CcmmonweaUh  qf  Penwtyhania.  To 
whom  these  presents  snail  come,  Greeting: 
Know  ye,  That  a  number  of  individuals,  citizens 
ef  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  iheir 
Associates,  having  formed  themselves  into  a  rcl:- 

{ious  society,  by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  *^  The 
veneral  Convemiun  of  the  Baptist  Denomination 
in  the  United  States  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 
•<her  important  objects  relating  to  the  Redeemer's 
Kingdom,"  with  a  view  of  promoting  religion  and 
luarniog,  ami  being  desirous  of  acquiring  and  en- 
joying the  powers  and  im  nunities  of  a  corporation 
and  body  politic  in  law,  it  is  hereby  declared,  that 
ttio  said  Convention  and  their  successors  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  created,  one  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate in  law,  by  the  name,  s'yle  and  title  of  "The 
General  Convention  of  ike  Baptist  dsnomination 
in  the  United  S  ates  for  Foreign  Missions  and 
other  important  objects  rolatinv  to  the  Redeemer's 
Kingdom,**  to  have  perpetual  succession,  and  to 
be  a^ole  to  sue  and  bo  sued,  to  plead  and  be  im- 
pleaded, in  all  courts  of  record,  or  elsewhere,  and 
to  purchase,  receive,  have,  hold,  and  enjoy,  to  them 
and  their  successors,  any  messuages,  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  money, slock,  goods  and 
chattels,  of  whatsoever  nature,  kind,  or  quality, 
real,  personal,  and  mixed,  by  (;iA,  grant,  bargain, 
■ale,  conveyance,  assurance,  will,  devise  or  bequest 
of  any  person  or  ^lersons  whatsoever:  and  the 
aane  from  time  to  timo  to  sell,  alien,  and  dispose 
of;  and  also  to  make  and  have  a  common  seal, 
and  the  same  to  break,  alter  and  re.iew,  at  iheir 
pleasure;  and  also  to  ordain,  establish,  and  put  in 
execution,  such  by-laws,  ordinances,  and  regula- 
tions, as  to  them  shall  appear  necessary  and  con- 
yenif  nt  for  determining  the  mode  of  succession, 
and  for  the  government  of  said  corporation,  not 
being  contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  ihis  state  ;  and,  general  y,  to 
do  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  which 
to  them  so  ineoi porated,  may  oi  shall  appertain  to 
do.  Provided  always,  that  the  clear  yearly  value, 
income,  interest,  or  dividend  of  the  said  messiia- 
yeg,  bonds, tenements,  herediiamfnls,  Slot  k,  money, 
floods  and  chattels,  shall  not  exceed  in  the  yvholc, 
|he  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds.  The  follewitig 
ahalJ  be  deemed  the  Constitution  of  **  the  General 
iDooventioB  of  iho  liapuel  DenonunauoQ  in  the 


United  States,  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  other  im- 
portant objects  relating  to  the  Redeemer's  King- 
dom." 

Section  1st.  The  General  Convention  shall 
meet  triennially,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  April,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  or  at  such  otner  time  and 
place  as  shall  have  been  agreed  and  determined 
on  at  the  preceding  meeting. 

Section  2d.  At  each  triennial  meeting  the 
Convention  shall  have  power  to  elect  a  President, 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  Recording 
Secrctaiy,  a  Treasurer,  Aocni,  and  such  others  a^ 
may  be  judged  proper,  who  with  ihe  said  officers, 
shall  coiislituie  a  Board  of  Managers,  to  superi 
tend  the  concerns  of  the  said  Convention.  The 
first  mceiing  under  the  authority  of  this  Charter 
shall  be  held  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  three,  nt  such 
place  a«  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  determine ; 
until  which  meeting  Robert  B.  Seniple  shall  be 
P.esidcnl  ;  Thomas  Baldwin,  James  McLaughlin, 
Bur;:iss  Allison,  Jesse  Mercer,  Vi<o  Presidents  ; 
W'illiam  Staughlon,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Joshua  P.  Slack,  Recording  Secretary  ;  Thomas 
Stokes,  Treasurer  ;  Luther  Rice,  Apeni  ;  and  the 
following  persons  shall  be  managers,  to  wit ; 
Richard  Furnian,  John  P.  Peck  worth,  Lucius 
Bolles,  Daniel  Sharp,  Archibald  Maclay,  John 
Healy,  Spencer  H.  Cone,  Lewis  Richards,  John 
Wilhams,  George  F.  Curwen,  William  Dossey, 
John  Peck,  Elisha  Cushman,  Edward  Baptist, 
Obadiah  B.  Brown,  John  Finley,lraCha«e,  James 
A.  Ranaldson,  David  Benedict,  Horatio  G.  Jones, 
Adoniram  Judson,  William  T.  Brantley,  Lewis 
Leonard,  Thomas  Brownripg,  John  Bradley,  John 
M.  Roberts,  James  Johnson,  Joseph  Gibson,  A«a 
hel  Morse.  Provided,  in  case  any  of  the  officers 
or  managers  becoming  disabled  by  sickness  or  oth- 
erwise, or  resign  or  die,  the  Board  shall  have  pow- 
er to  fill  such  vacancy  or  va*  ancies.  i 

Section  3d.  No  misnomer  of  this  corporation  I 
shall  defeat  or  annul  anv  gift,  grant,  devise,  or  bc- 
ques?,  to  or  from  the  sa:^  corporation,  provided  the 
intent  of  the  partivs  shall  sufficiently  appear  up<n 
the  face  of  the  gift,  grant,  will,  or  oilier  writiii* 
whereby  any  estate  or  interest  was  intended  U) 
pass  to  or  firom  the  said  Corporation. 
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tRetr.  Isaac  M.  Willmarth  Prance 
tMra.  Willmarth  " 

fSampion  Burch,  nat.  pr.    Choctawa 
vewall  M.  OsKood,  priotar  Biirmah 
*Mrs.  Elvira  B.  Osgood  " 

MiM  Ann  P.  Gardner,         Karens 
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Mrs.  Tucker 

Miss  Hannah  Hill 

Rev.  Samuel  Aldrich 
tColombus  F.  Siurgis 
Ira  D.  Blanchard 

JOa^d  Foreman,  interp. 
^sosawala,  nat.  nr.  " 

IIUv.  WUlian  C.  Monroe  Hayti 
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Dela  wares 
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Rev.  J.  Q.  Onckeo 
Rev.  Wm.  G.  Crocker 
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Rev.  Jehu  Lewis  Shuck 
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Rev.  R.  D.  Davenport,  pr.  Siam 

Mra.  F.  O.  Davenport 

*Rev.  Alanson  Reed 

Mrs.  Jane  O.  E.  Reed 

Rev.  Lovel  Ingalls 

Mrs.  Marcia  D.  Ingalls 

Rev.  James  M.  Haswell 

Mrs.  Jane  M.  Haswell 

Rev.  Samuel  S.  Day 

Mrs.  Roenna  Clark  Day 

Rev.  Elisha  L.  Abbott  < 

J  Rev.  D.  Newton  Sheldon  France 
Mrs.  R.H.R.  Sheldon  « 

lev.  Erastus  Willard  ** 

Mrs.  Willard  « 

iMiss  Mary  Bond 
Miss  Sarah  Day 
Rev.  Chandler  Curtiss 
!.F.  Lange 
I  Rev.  A.  W.  Anderson 
Miss  Nancy  Brown 
Rev.  Eber  Tucker 
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Rev.  Miles  Bronson 
R.  M.  Lucas  Bronson 

*  Rev.  Jacob  Thomas 
S.  M.  Willsey  Thomas 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Kellam 

*  E.  Pearson  Kellam 

*  Rev.  Levi  Hall 

*  C.  B.  M.  Hall 
John  G.  Pratt,  printer 
Olivia  Evans  Pratt 
Rev.  Edw.  A.  Stevens 
E.  L.  Haven  Stevens 
t  Rev.  Cephas  Pasco 
H.  Sullivan  Pasco 
Rev.  Lyman  Stilson 
L.  Brownson  Stilson 

t  Miss  Lucy  H.  Taylor 
Beaver  Carrier,*nat.  as. 
Henry  SkiggetU  nat  as. 
Rev.  Ivorv  Clarke 
Lois  G.  Clarke 
Miss  Sylvia  Case 

*  Rev.  Jesse  R.  Hampson 
Rev.  Durlin  Brayton 

M.  H.  Fuller  Brayton 
Sebeche.  naL  as. 
Ooledastee 

*  Peyton  Stewart 
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M.  Poulain,  nat  as. 
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The  names  of  individuals  appointed,  bat  who  have  not  entered  the  service,  are  omitted*  There 
are  also  from  twenty  to  thirty  native  assislanU  in  Missions  in  Asia,  whose  names  are  not  given 
jibove. 
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HISTORY   OF   THE   MISSIONS 


METHODIST    EPISCOPAI^    CHURCH. 


BY    REV.    ENOCH    MUDGE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

»«l  in  Amerini.     Relum  to  Englnnd.     Ilii  pmrhl>|[,  ■ 


The  missionary  operalions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  inter- 
woven in  iu  entire  history,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Wesley,  the  father  and  founder  of  Methodism,  early  adopted  ihe 
sentiment  on  which  he  ever  afterwards  acted,  "The  world  is  my  parish." 
And  he  sought  to  do  good  to  all  mankind.  Accordingly,  ns  early  aa  1735, 
he  left  London  to  enter  on  a  new  and  untried  path  which  promised  nothing 
but  what  he  and  his  coadjutors  most  ardently  desired,  a  more  complete  de- 
liverance from  the  world,  and  devotedness  to  the  work  of  God  in  America. 


They  arrived  at  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  on  the  5th  of  February,  173fl, 

where  General  Oglethorpe  led  ihem  to  a  rising  ground,  where  they  knelt 

down  to  give  thanks  to  God.     Wesley  immediately  entered  on  his  ministry 

in  this  moral  waste,  and  soon  found  an  opnorlunilv  In  xpeali  In  the  Indians 
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SQO  METHODIST   ttlSSlONS. 

••  the  great  word  of  the  gospel."  The  following  con  vers  Jition,  held  with 
them  through  an  interpreter,  is  extremely  interesting,  and  may  be  found  in 
his  journal  of  the  events  of  the  time : — 

**  Tuesday,  July  20.  Five  of  the  Chickasaw  Indians  (20  of  whom  had 
been  in  Savannah  several  days,)  came  to  see  us,  with  Mr.  Andrews,  their 
interpreter.  They  were  all  warriors,  four  of  them  head  men.  The  two 
chief  were  Paustoobee  and  Mingo  Mattaw.  Our  conference  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  One  above  who  is  over  all  things  ? 

Paustoobee  answered,  Wc  believe  there  are  four  beloved  things  above : — 
the  clouds,  the  sun,  the  clear  sky,  and  He  that  lives  in  the  clear  sky. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  but  One  that  lives  in  the  clear  sky  ? 

A.  We  believe  there  are  two  with  him,  three  in  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  made  the  sun,  and  the  other  beloved  things? 

A.  We  cannot  tell.     Who  hath  seen? 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  made  you  ? 

A.  We  think  he  made  all  men  at  firs^t. 

Q.  How  did  he  make  them\it  first  ? 

A.  Out  of  the  ground. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  he  loves  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.     I  cannot  see  him. 

Q.  But  has  he  not  often  saved  your  life  ? 

A.  He  has.  Many  bullets  have  gone  on  this  side,  and  many  on  that 
side ;  but  he  would  never  let  them  hurt  me.  And  many  bullets  have  gone 
into  these  young  men ;  and  yet  they  are  alive. 

Q.  Then,  cannot  he  save  you  from  your  enemies  now  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  we  know  not  if  he  will.  We  have  now  so  many  enemies 
round  about  us,  that  I  think  of  nothing  but  death.  And  if  I  am  to  die,  I 
shall  die,  and  I  will  die  like  a  man.  But  if  he  will  have  me  to  live,  I  shall 
live.     Though  I  had  ever  so  many  enemies,  he  can  destroy  them  all. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

A.  From  what  I  have  seen.  When  our  enemies  came  against  us  be- 
fore, then  the  beloved  clouds  came  for  us.  And  often  much  rain,  and  some- 
times  hail,  has  come  upon  them ;  and  that  in  a  very  hot  day.  And  I  saw, 
when  many  French  and  Choctaws,  and  other  nations,  came  against  one  of 
our  towns ;  and  the  ground  made  a  noise  under  them,  and  the  beloved  ones 
in  the  air  behind  them  ;  and  they  were  afraid,  and  went  away,  and  left  their 
meat  and  drink,  and  their  guns.     I  tell  no  lie.     All  these  saw  it  too. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  such  noises  at  other  times  ? 

A.  Yes,  often ;  before  and  after  almost  every  battle. 

Q.  What  sort  of  noises  were  they  ? 

A.  Like  the  noise  of  drums,  and  guns,  and  shouting. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  such  lately  ? 

A.  Yes ;  four  days  after  our  last  battle  with  the  French. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  nothing  before  it? 

A.  The  night  before,  I  dreamed  I  heard  many  drums  up  there ;  and  ma- 
ny trumpets  there,  and  much  stamping  of  feet  and  shoutiYig.  Till  then  I 
thought  we  should  all  die.  But  then  I  thought  the  beloved  ones  were  come 
to  help  us.  And  the  next  day  I  heard  above  a  hundred  guns  go  off  before 
the  fight  began;  and  I  said,  *  When  the  sun  is  there,  the  beloved  ones  will 
help  us  ;  and  we  shall  conquer  our  enemies.*     And  we  did  so. 

Q.  Do  you  often  think  and  talk  of  the  beloved  ones  ? 

A.  AVe  think  of  tlirm  always,  wherever  we  arc.  Wc  talk  of  thrm,  and 
to  them,  at  home  and  abroad ;  in  peace,  in  war,  before  and  after  we  fight; 
and,  indeed,  whenever  and  wherever  we  meet  together. 
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Q.  Where  do  you  think  your  souls  go  after  death  ? 

A.  We  believe  the  souls  of  red  men  walk  up  and  down,  near  the  place 
where  they  died,  or  where  their  bodies  lie ;  for  we  have  often  heard  cries 
and  noises  near  the  place  where  any  prisoners  had  been  burued. 

Q.  Where  do  the  souls  of  white  men  go  after  death  ? 

A.  We  cannot  tell.     We  have  not  seen. 

Q.  Our  belief  is,  that  the  souls  of  bad  men  only  walk  up  and  down ;  but 
the  souls  of  good  men  go  up. 

A.  I  believe  so  too.     But  I  told  you  the  talk  of  the  nation. 

(Mr.  Andrews.  They  said  at  the  burying,  they  knew  what  you  was  do- 
ing. Tou  was  speaking  to  the  beloved  ones  above,  to  take  up  the  soul  of 
the  young  woman.) 

Q.  We  have  a  book  that  tells  us  many  things  of  the  beloved  ones  above ; 
would  you  be  glad  to  know  them  ? 

A.  We  have  no  time  now  but  to  fight.  If  we  should  ever  be  at  peace, 
we  should  be  glad  to  know. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  ever  to  know  what  the  white  men  know  ? 

(Mr.  Andrews.  They  told  Mr.  O.,  they  believe  the  time  will  come  when 
the  red  and  white  men  will  be  one.) 

Q.  What  do  the  French  teach  you? 

A.  The  French  black  kings  [priests,]  never  go  out.  We  see  you  go 
about ;  we  like  that ;  that  is  good. 

Q.  How  came  your  nation  by  the  knowledge  they  have  ? 

A.  As  soon  as  ever  the  ground  was  sound  and  nt  to  stand  upon,  it  came 
to  us,  and  has  been  with  us  ever  since.  But  we  are  young  men;  our  old 
men  know  more ;  but  all  of  them  do  not  know.  There  are  but  a  few, 
whom  the  beloved  one  chooses  from  a  child,  and  is  in  them,  andftakes  care 
of  them,  and  teaches  them.  They  know  these  things ;  and  our  old  men 
practise ;  therefore  they  know.  But  I  do  not  practise ;  therefore  I  know 
little." 

After  enduring  hardships,  suflfering  and  disappointment,  he  returned  to 
England.  But  his  missionary  spirit  was  enkindled,  and  rose  to  a  flame  of 
holy  zeal,  which  led  him  to  go  through  the  land,  proclaiming  that  gospel 
which  he  had  found  to  be  the  power  of  God  to  the  present  salvation  of  nia 
own  soul.  A  revival  of  religion,  deep  and  extensive,  followed  his  labors  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Many  of  those  who  became  the  subjects 
of  the  blessed  work,  were  filled  with  faith,  and  love,  and  zeal ;  and  became 
active  agents  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  good  begun  work.  This  mission- 
ary  spirit  led  them  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges ;  into  market- 
places and  remote  villages,  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.  The  doctrines 
preached  were  the  simple,  unadulterated  truths  of  Christianity.  Men  were 
eyery  where  addressed  as  sinners,  who  needed  salvation.  The  way  of  ob- 
taining pardon,  ^eace  and  holiness,  was  opened  through  Christ.  Repent- 
ance, taith  and  obedience  were  insisted  on ;  and  the  results  were  every 
where  seen,  in  turning  sinners  of  every  description  from  the  error  of  their 
ways  to  the  living  God.  A  simple,  efficient  discipline  was  adopted  to  se- 
cure the  fruits  of  the  work  begun.  It  required  all  who  united  in  the  Socie- 
ties formed,  to  cease  to  do  evil  of  every  kind,  especially  those  that  w^fe 
enumerated. 

It  enjoined  on  all  to  do  all  possible  good  of  every  sort,  both  to  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  men.  It  required  a  constant  attendance  on  all  the  ordinances 
of  God ;  the  public,  private,  social  institutions  of  religion.  Among  those 
who  had .  become  helpers  to  Mr.  Wesley,  some  were  regular  clergymen, 
others  were  mechanics,  or  engaged  in  professions  of  life,  by  which  they 
supported  then^selves,  so  that  they  preached  the  gospel  freely  and  without 
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charge,  except  the  food  ihey  took  with  the  people  among  whom  they  la- 
bored, or  money  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  going  from  place  to  place. 

It  was  by  some  of  the  local  preachers  and  exhorters  that  the  gospel  was 
carried  over  to  America.  Societies  being  raised  ud  by  them,  they  earnestly 
solicited  that  preachers  might  be  sent  to  labor  regularly  among  them. 

The  first  Methodist  church  in  America  was  built  in  New  York,  1768-9. 
Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor  were  the  first  missionaries  to  this 
country.  Francis  Asbury,  afterwards  Bishop  Asbury,  and  Richard  Wright, 
soon  followed.  The  harvest  was  truly  great,  and  the  cry  loud  for  more  la- 
borers. God  graciously  raised  them  up  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
extend  his  own  work  over  the  whole  land. 

The  pioneers  in  this  work  were  no  other  than  domestic  missionaries,  for 
spreading  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity  and  purity  throughout  our  extended 
country.  They  went  from  city  to  city,  and  pressed  hard  after  the  emigrants 
in  new  settlements,  alike  buffeiing  the  stormy  elements,  and  the  oppositions 
of  wicked  men.  They  went  on  their  way,  through  evil  report  and  good  re- 
port, in  hunger  and  nakedness,  fatigue  and  want.  The  work  spread ;  and, 
from  a  few  despised  individuals,  they  were  increased  to  thousands,  tens  of 
thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  domestic  missionaries  of  the  present  time  are  but  carrying  out  the 
same  great  design.  For  as  their  labors  are  blessed  in  gathering  souls  into 
the  fold  of  Christ,  they  become  united  to  the  general  body,  receive  the  reg- 
ularly stationed  preachers,  and  are  dropped  from  the  list  of  missionary  sta- 
tions. 

The  slaves  have  always  been  the  objects  of  the  most  devoted  attention 
and  laborious  exertion  of  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Church ;  nor  have 
their  labors  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  The  writer  of  this  article  well  re- 
members, that  forty  years  ago,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke, 
fervently  exhorting  him  to  attend  to  labor  faithfully  for  the  salvation  of 
slaves,  if  his  lot  should  ever  be  cast  among  them. 

The  Aboriginal  missions  are  but  a  revival  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Wesleys,  the  fathers  of  Methodism. 

Thus  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  Methodism  has  ever  been  essentially 
missionary  in  its  principles  and  operations. 

Although  the  itinerating  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was, 
in  reality,  the  most  extensive  and  energetic  missionary  system  in  existence, 
yet  there  were  circumstances  which  called  for  a  more  systematic  attention  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  who  were  called  to  labor  in  remote  situations.  Ma- 
ny had  seen,  and  deeply  felt  the  need  of  a  regular  missionary  board,  and  of 
funds  to  sustain  men  whose  souls  were  panting  to  break  forth  into  new 
places  and  distant  scenes  of  labor.  Other  denominations  were  engaged  in 
prosperous  experiments.  Many  of  the  Methodist  members  were  ready  and 
willing  to  enter  heart  and  hand  into  the  work.  Many  great  and  efiectual 
doors  were  open,  and  calls,  loud  and  reiterated,  were  heard  from  our  own 
and  lands  abroad.  Under  these  circumstances.  Dr.  Nathan  Bangs,  (whose 
heart  has  ever  been  in  the  work,  and  who  has  written  a  full  account  of  the 
Methodist  missions,)  with  the  preachers  and  book  agents  consulted  together, 
an^  the  result  was,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  officers  elected,  and  subscrip- 
tions taken.  The  Board  of  Managers  published  a  spirited  and  thrilling  ad- 
dress, which  called  forth  many  to  enlist  in  the  sacred  cause  of  missions. 

In  May,  1820,  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  the  General  Conference,  and 
it  was  resolved,  **  That  the  Conference  do  approve  of  the  institution  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Several  of  the  Conferences  had  formed  themselves  into  auxiliaries 
and  branches  multiplied  throughout  the  connexion. 
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Having  thus  received  the  sanction  of  the  General  Conference,  and  the 
auxiliary  exertions  of  Annual  Conferences,  the  prospects  of  the  Society 
opened  with  increasing  encouragement  for  extensive  usefulness.  The  early 
reports  of  the  managers  show  how  much  their  hearts  were  encouraged,  and 
their  hands  strengthened,  by  the  cheerful  and  ready  co-operation  of  individ- 
uals of  wealth  and  influence,  and  by  the  prayers  and  contributions  of  the 
Church. 

The  Eev.  Ebenezer  Brown  was  the  first  missionary  employed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Society.  He  had  been  studying  the  French  language  pre- 
paratory to  commencing  a  mission  at  New  Orleans.  He  was  accordingly 
appointed  by  Bishop  George,  and  sent  there,  but  could  obtain  but  little  ac- 
cess to  the  French  population.  He,  however,  preached  for  a  time,  with 
great  acceptance,  to  the  English  inhabitants,  and  to  a  small  Methodist  soci- 
ety, which  has  continued  through  difficulties  and  discouragements  to  the 
present  time,  and  is  a  regular  station. 

One  of  the  grand  objects  the  Society  had  in  view,  was  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  the  Indian  tribes,  which  inhabit  the  interior  parts  of  our 
states  and  territories,  and  the  uncultivated  wilds  of  our  vast  forests ;  and 
while  they  were  the  subject  of  much  thought  and  prayer,  God  in  his  wis- 
dom and  mercy  opened  an  effectual  door  in  a  way  peculiarly  fitted  to  en- 
courage exertion,  and  to  illustrate  the  glory  of  his  providence  and  grace, 

*^Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never-failing  skill, 
He  treasures  up  his  wise  designs, 

And  works  his  sovereign  will.** 


CHAPTER    II. 
Missions  among  the  American  Indians, 

Wyaadot  Mission.  John  Steward's  visit  to  the  Wyandots.  His  success.  Chiefs  cooverted. '  Mr. 
Finle^  appointed  Superintendent  ^-Bishop  M'Kendree's  visit.  Steward's  death.  Mr.  J.  Gilruth 
•ppointea  lo  the  Mission. — Creek  Missions,  commenced  by  Rev  Dr.  Capers.  School.  New 
Ureek  Mission. — Cherokee  Mission.  Rev.  A.  J.  Crawford.  Native  helpers.  Removal  of  4h0 
ladiaas.    Second  Cherokee  Mission.— Potawatomy  Mission. 

Thb  Wyandot  Mission.  John  Steward,  a  colored  free  man,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  having  been  brought  to  experience  the  power  of  religion, 
and  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  became  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

The  means  of  his  education  had  been  small,  his  habits  of  life  unfriendly 
to  the  attainment  of  religious  knowledge,  and  his  mind  undisciplined  to 
habits  of  study.  Yet  he  felt  a  deep  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance,  and  at  the  same  time  his  mind  had  a  strong  drawing 
to  visit  some  unknown  place  in  a  north-western  direction.  Under  these 
impressions  he  arose,  though  unauthorised  by  any  body  of  Christians  for 
the  work,  and  betook  himself  to  the  journey.  He  crossed  the  Muskingum, 
and  urged  his  way  forward  through  the  wilderness  and  among  strangers, 
until  he  arrived  at  Pipe  Town,  on  Sandusky  river,  where  a  tribe  of  Dela- 
ware Indians  resided.  He  was  conducted  to  an  Indian  cabin  and  seated. 
Not  understanding  their  language,  he  could  attract  but  little  attention  by 
conversation.  They  were  preparing  for  a  dance,  and  the  arrival  of  such  a 
stranger  did  not  divert  them  from  their  purpose. 
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The  dance  commenced.  Their  gestures  became  so  violent  as  to  alarm 
Steward,  and  he  feared  they  were  a^ut  to  kill  him.  Becoming  composed, 
he  took  his  hymn  book  from  his  pocket,  and  began  to  sing.  This  excited  a 
deep  attention.  When  he  ceased,  one  said  in  Enjrlish,  *'  Sing  more.''  He 
eomplied>  and  then  asked  for  an  interpreter.  An  old  Delaware,  named 
Lyons,  was  brought  forward,  and  Steward  delivered  a  religious  discourse, 
to  which  they  listened  attentively ;  at  the  close,  they  prepared  for  him  re- 
freshment, and  he  retired  to  rest. 

Conceiving  his  duty  done,  he  purposed  to  return  to  Tennessee  to  visit  his 
friends,  who  had  removed  thither.  But  his  former  impressions  returned  on 
his  mind  with  increasing  weiff^ht ;  and  though  he  was  urged  to  stay,  he 
pushed  forward  to  Upper  Sandusky,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  William 
Walker,  United  Stales*  Sub- Agent  among  the  Wyandots. 

At  first  Mr.  Walker  suspected  him  to  be  a  run-away  slave,  but  becoming 
fully  satisfied  of  his  sincerity  and  pure  intentions,  he  gave  him  encourage- 
ment. Mr.  Walker  directed  him  to  the  house  of  Jonathan  Pointer,  a  col- 
ored man,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  youth,  had  learned  the  Wyandot 
language,  and  could  speak  it  with  fiuency. 

Pointer,  having  no  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  felt  no  disposition 
to  act  as  an  interpreter,  but  persuaded  Steward  to  desist  from  his  enter- 
prise. He  was  not,  however,  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose,  without  a 
thorough  trial. 

Many  of  the  Wyandots  had  been  partially  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and 
forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  With  very  little  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  they  had  become  superstiliously  attached  to  unscriptural  cere- 
monies, without  either  reformation  of  manners,  or  fruits  of  grace. 

Steward,  therefore,  had  not  only  to  contend  with  pagan  idolatry  and  prej- 
udice, but  with  a  false  Christianity.  His  patient,  simple  and  faithful  course 
was  crowned  with  a  triumphant  victory.  The  opposition  of  his  enemies 
hastened  his  triumph.  When  he  denounced  the  superstitions  of  the  Ro- 
manists, they  declared  his  Bible  was  not  a  good  one,  as  was  that  used  by 
their  [priests.  The  question  was  referred  to  Mr.  Walker,  the  Sub-Agent. 
He  accordingly  appointed  a  time  for  the  examination  ;  Steward,  the  chiefs, 
and  those  of  all  parties  appeared.     A  profound  silence  reigned. 

This  was  a  scene  of  moral  grandeur,  fitted  to  inspire  the  rapturous  flight 
of  an  evangelical  poet,  who  might  listen  to  the  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in 
the  wilderness,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  feel  a  holy  thrill 
while  he  beheld  the  glory  of  the  Lord  revealed  to  these  sons  of  the  forest. 

The  historic  painter  would  find  an  ample  scene  to  display  the  deepest 
shades,  and  glowing  lights  of  moral  character.  What  a  group !  The  teacher 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  is  an  unlettered  descendant  of  the  African 
race !  The  listening  multitude,  a  race  whose  origin  remains  an  unsolved 
problem  among  the  most  learned  historians  and  philosophers !  This  multi- 
tude is  divided  into  three  classes  of  hearers,  all  excited  to  the  height  of  in- 
tense human  sensibility  from  various,  distinct,  and  conflicting  motives. 
The  pagan  part  are  jealous  for  the  religion  and  idolatry  of  their  fathers. 
The  semi-barbarian  Catholics,  imbued  with  characteristic  superstition  for 
unintelligible  rites,  which  do  but  serve  to  degrade  and  sink  them  deeper  in 
guilt.  The  recent  converts  to  the  simplicity  of  truth,  whose  eyes  berimed 
with  pity  for  their  brethren,  and  whose  hearts  palpitated  with  holy  love  and 
gratitude  to  God,  The  umpire,  a  civil  officer  of  governnment,  called  to  de- 
cide a  momentous  question,  on  which  was  suspended  the  hopes,  fears,  and 
future  destinies  of  the  anxious  listeners  and  their  followers. 

Mr.  Walker  carefully  examined  the  Bible  and  hymn-book  of  Steward, 
while  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him.    He  told  them  that  the  distinguishing  dif- 
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ince  was,  that  the  Bible  used  by  Steward  was  written  or  printed  in  th« 
glish  language,  and  that  used  by  the  Catholic  priests  was  m  the  Latin : 
I  «a  to  the  hvmn-book,  he  informed  them  that  ihe  hymns  contained  in  it 
re  all  good,  the  subjects  having  been  laUen  Trom  the  Bible,  and  breathed 
spirit  of  religion.  His  decision,  therefore,  was,  "That  the  Bible  was 
mme,  and  tbe  hymns  good."  During  the  whole  transaction.  Steward 
calm  and  Imnqtiil.  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  assembly  with  an  afTectionate 
ard,  as  fully  conscious  that  Iruih  and  innocence  would  triumph.  The 
us  rejoiced,  while  their  opposers  were  sad. 

J^ing  foiled  in  their  allempls  lo  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  work  of  re- 
nation, they  ne.U  objected  that  Steward  had  no  oiuhority  to  preach.  Mr. 
ilkcr  replied,  by  ar^king  if  he  had  ever  pi^rformod  the  nio  of  matrimony, 
jf  baptism.  Being  iinswcreil,  no;  he  told  them  he  had  violated  no  law 
Irod  or  man;  that  any  one  had  a  right  lo  inik  abont  religion,  and  to  per- 
de  people  lo  embrace  it.  Steward  prosecuted  his  work  for  some  time, 
I  then  proposed  to  leave  them  for  a  scttson.  Promising  to  come  hack  lo 
m  when  the  "corn  should  shoot."  During  his  absence,  the  pious  held 
slings  for  prayer,  singin?  and  e.vhortation;  and.  on  his  return,  he  was 
led  with  jov  and  cnrdialiiv.  Sieward  was  afterwards  licensed  as  a  local 
acher,  in  March,  1319.  His  toils,  fasting  and  fatigue,  laid  the  founda- 
1  for  a  premature  death. 

)n  Aug.  7,  1819,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Finley  was  appointed  to  the  oversight 
he  mission  at  Sandusky.  Many  of  the  opposing  chiefs  had  now  become 
rerted,  among  whom  were  Between-fhe-logs.  Mojkticuc,  Hickn,  ScvteasA, 
inter,  and  Armstrong.  Being  now  ha[ipy  in  the  love  of  God,  ibey  be- 
le  exceedingly  useful  by  their  exhortations,  prayers,  and  pious  labors. 
:ween-the-lo^3  stood  high  as  a  counsellor  of  the  nation,  a  man  of  strong 
nn  of  mind,  and  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  course  possessed  much  in- 
jnco  among  his  people.  Moiioncue  was  grave,  dignified  in  his  deport*' 
nt,  deliberate  in  counsel,  had  a  charming  voice,  a  commanding  e!oquene«, 
t  was  little  inferior  to  Belwcen-ihe-Iog». 

)ihers,  though  somewhat  inferior  lo  these,  were  useful,  and  deeply  pi- 
i,  and  much  terpectod  by  their  people  and  compeers.  Their  conversatjon 
I  labors  had  a  most  happy  efTect  in  favor  of  the  mission.  They  entered 
h  their  whole  souls  into  the  spirit  and  designs  of  Christianity  and  its  in- 
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8titution«.  They  spake  feelingly  of  its  sensible  eflects  on  their  own  hearts 
and  lives.  They  recommended  it  both  by  precept  and  example.  Their  tes- 
timonies in  love-feasts,  their  speeches  in  councils,  their  prayers  and  exhort- 
ations were  so  much  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  true  godliness, 
that  they  were  commended  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  Grod. 

Mr.  Finley  built  a  mission  house,  and  brought  every  thing  into  regularity 
and  order.     Schools  were  established.  Sabbath  schools  instituted,  and  all 
the  usages  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  practised.    The  work  of  (rod 
went  forward  in  a  most  cheering  manner.     Bishop  M'Kendree,  in  June, 
1822,  visited  the  mission,  and  found  the  family  in  health  and  prosperity. 
On  visiting  the  schools,  he  was  delighted  to  see  the  proficiency  in  learning, 
cleanliness  of  person,  kindness,  cheerful  obedience,  industrious  habits  and 
good  order  of  the  children  and  youth.     Their  regular  attention  on  pubtic 
worship  and  family  devotion,  especially  their  good  singing,  wa«  highly 
gratifying.    He  says,  the  change  wrought  among  the  adult  Indians  was  won- 
derful.    A  comparison  of  what  they  were  six  years  before,  with  what  they 
were  then,  was  truly  astonishing.     He  speaks  of  many  of  their  chiefs  as  be- 
ing men  of  sound  judgment,  and  strong,  penetrating  minds ;  and  as  having 
made  great  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  divine  truth.    Their 
piety,  zeal,  and  dcvotedness,  called  forth  the  respect  of  the  venerable  Patri- 
arch.    Steward  continued  to  linger  on  the  shores  of  mortality  until  Decem- 
ber 17,  1823,  when,  in«,  the  37th  year  of  his  age,  and  seventh  of  his  labon 
in  this  missionary  field,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  and  rested  from  his  labors. 
Let  the  faithful  historian  transmit  the  record  of  ha  deeds,  to  edify  and  in- 
struct  posterity  in  the  mysterious  ways  in  which  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard 
confounds  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  exalts  the  man  of  low  degree  to  be 
the  honored  instrument  in  advancing  his  cause,  and  securing  his  own  glory. 
At  the  Ohio  Conference,  1823,  Mr.  Finley  was  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  practicability  of  establishing  a  mission  among  the  Chippeways,  on  the 
Segenaw  river.     On  the   lOtli  of  December,  in  company  with  Mononcue, 
Grey-eyes  and  Pointer,  the  interpeter,  he  set  off  on  a  tour  of  observation. 
They  proceeded  to  the  Wyandot  reservation  on  Huron  river.     Here  they 
were  received  by  an  old  man  named  Honnes^  supposed  to  be  100  years  of 
age.     "My  children,"  said  he,  "  you  are  welcome  to  my  cabin,  and  I  now 
thank  the  Great  Spirit,  that  he  has  provided  a  way  for  us  to  meet  together  . 
in  this  world.     1  thank  him  for  all  his  mercies  to  me.     He  has  fed  me  all  I. 
my  life.     He  has  saved  me  in  the  field  of  blood,  and  has  lifted  up  my  head 
when  1  have  been  sick,  and  like  a  kind  father  he  has  protected  and  provided 
for  me." 

The  pipe  of  peace  was  lijrhted,  and  passed  round  among  the  company. 
Mr.  Finley  then  preached  to  him  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  While  the  old 
Patriarch  listened,  his  checks  were  wet  with  his  tears.  He  then  took  Mr. 
Finley  by  the  hand  and  poured  out  his  paternal  benediction  on  him,  and  said, 
"  I  have  been  praying  for  these  many  years  that  God  would  send  some  light 
to  this  nation."  Wlion  he  was  informed  of  what  God  was  doing  for  nis  i" 
people,  his  heart  melted  with  gratitude. 

John  Sunday  and   his  associates  from  Canada  have  visited  these  parts,  I. 
and  prosperity  has  attended  the  missionary  efforts.     The  annual  report  for    , 
1826  states  that  the  Wyandots  are  still  marching  forward  in  religion  and 
civilization.     The  number  of  church  members,  250;  and  the  school  contains  ,, 
65  scholars.     In  1826,  Mr.  Finley  was  indisposed  in  health,  and  Mr.  J.  Gil- 
ruth  succeeded  him.     This  year  fietween-the-logs  died.     He  had  lived  welJr ' 
and  eloquently  d(-fended  the  cause  of  religion  after  he  embraced  it.     Monon-     ' 
cue  accompanied  Mr.  Finley  to  New  York,  where  his  addresses  enkindled 
the  fire  of  missionary  zeal.     Bctween-the-logs  and  he  had  been  heard  with 
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pleasure  wherever  they  went.  The  mission  has  continued  with  various 
success.  Revivals,  removals,  deaths  and  accessions  have  taken  place.  In 
1831,  a  branch  of  this  mission  extended  to  the  river  Huron  in  Michigan 
Territory,  and  a  revival  took  place  among  a  few  families  of  the  Wyandots 
and  Shawnees. 

The  Wyandots  became  somewhat  unsettled,  by  propositions  made  to  them 
to  remove  west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  deputed  six  of  their  chiefs  to  ex- 
plore the  country  where  they  were  invited  by  government  to  remove.  They 
decided  not  to  remove  for  the  present.  They  appear  to  be  assuming  more 
stability,  and  the  church  members  were  302. — Such  has  been  the  general 
prosperity  of  this  mission,  that  it  has  inspired  confidence  in  the  Indian  char- 
acter. A  recent  revival  has  taken  place  on  this  mission.  It  is  regarded  with 
feelings  of  interest  as  the  oldest  of  the  Indian  missions,  and  as  afibrding  a 
standing  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  work  on  the  hearts  of  these  people, 
and  of  steadfastness  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christian  profession. 

Creek  Indian  Mission.  The  first  Creek  Indian  mission  was  called  the 
Asbury  mission.  It  was  undertaken  by  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in 
1822,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Capers  was  charged  with  its  important  interests. 
The  Creeks  numbered  about  24,000,  and  inhabited  a  tract  of  land  within 
the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Many  of  them  were  opulent 
citizens,  partly  civilized,  but  greatly  sunk  in  vicious  habits.  In  August  1822, 
Mr.  Capers,  in  company  with  Colonel  R.  A.  Blount,  a  pious  member  of  the 
church,  \'isited  the  agency  at  Flint  river.  Not  finding  the  agent  at  home, 
they  hastened  forward,  and,  on  September  4th,  arrived  at  Coweta.  Here, 
the  sight  of  his  eyes  afTected  his  heart.  Nature  was  seen  in  all  her  mighti- 
ness. The  next  day  they  had  an  interview  with  the  celebrated  Mcintosh 
through  Lovctt,  as  an  interpreter.  He  presented  an  address  of  the  Bishops 
and  South  Carolina  Conference  "To  Tustunnuggee  Opoi,  Tustunnug^e 
Thluces,  Gen.  Mcintosh  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation."  The 
terms  of  this  address  being  approved,  the  way  seemed  to  be  prepared  for 
the  commencement  of  operations.  Difficulties,  however,  soon  arose.  The 
Big  Warrior  manifested  determined  opposition  to  having  the  gospel  preach- 
ed among  the  Indians ;  and  his  influence  was  very  great.  They  evinced 
no  great  reluctance  to  having  a  school  opened  for  their  children.  Mr.  Ca- 
pers consulted  the  Conference  Missionary  Committee  on  the  expediency  of 
continuing  the  mission.  They  determined  to  take  all  possible  prudent 
measures,  leaving  the  event  to  God. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Hill  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  mission,  and  a 
Mr.  Smith  to  open  the  school.  Mr.  Capers  visited  the  mission  in  September 
1923,  and  was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy  ;  the  children  shouting 
*'  M^r.  Capers  is  come,  Mr.  Capers  is  come.''  The  prorrress  of  the  school 
was  so  highly  creditable  as  to  proddce  the  most  unqualified  approbation  of 
gentlemen  present  at  its  examination.  The  following,  we  believe,  were 
officers  of  government,  viz.  S.  Donoho,  A.  AV.  Ehves,  Thomas  Crowell. 
The  head  chiefs  of  the  nation  were  hi^rhly  pleased,  and  gave  a  testimonial 
of  their  approbation.  Little  Prince,  Poeih  Yoholo,  Tuskchencha,  Hopai 
Hadgo,  Yoholo  Micco.Mad  Wolf,  and  John  Stedman, — all  signed  it  by  mak- 
ing their  crosses  to  their  names;  witnessed  by  John  Crowell,  agent  for  In- 
dian afl^airs,  September  30,  1925. 

Though  little  en'-ouragement  was  found  in  preaching  the  gosp?l,  it  was 
not  without  some  fruit.  In  1S27,  26  members  were  connected  with  the 
church,  eight  of  whom,  only,  were  natives. 

In  1 829,  the  prospect  was  better.  71  members  were  reported,  consisting 
of  24  Indians,  45  persons  of  color,  and  the  school  had   in  it  65  ^cb^<^\axw 
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There  was  much  of  promise  and  hope,  but  it  was  soon  beclouded,  and  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  time,  the  operations  of  the  mission  were  suspended 
in  1830. 

A  new  Creek  mission  had  also  been  established  in  thp  same  territory. 
Here  were  195  church  members,  under  the  care  of  one  missionary,  and  at- 
tached to  the  mission  were  five  schools,  and  it  was  hoped  the  remnants  of 
the  old  Creek  mission  might  be  gathered  into  thi».  God  had  poured  out 
his  Spirit,  and  many  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  1834, 
this  mission  was  reported  as  in  a  prosperous  condition,  that  the  schools 
were  approved  by  the  principal  men  in  the  nation,  the  minds  of  the  scholars 
were  much  improved  and  the  number  was  about  100,  and  the  church  mem- 
bers 274.  This  sketch'will  not  admit  going  into  particulars,  respecting  their 
troubles  of  removal,  resettlement  and  new  organization ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  fruits  of  righteousness  abound  to  the  glory  of  God  among  this  oppressed 
and  suffering  people. 

CflEROKEB  Missiox.  The  Cherokees  inhabited  a  tract  of  country  lying 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia,  extending  into  North  Carolina  on 
the  east,  into  Alabama  west,  and  into  that  part  of  Tennessee  which  lies  south 
of  Hiwassee  and  Tennessee  rivers,  comprising  not  less  than  10,000,000 
acres.  The  soil  being  generally  good  and  healthful ;  the  Indians  had  be- 
come partially  civilized,  some  of  them  wealthy  citizens,  having  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  saw  and  grist  mills  ;  and  in  the  nation  there  were  upwards  of 
^0  slaves.  Intermarriages  with  the  whites  produced  a  mixed  race,  so  that 
the  English  language  and  habits  are  prevalent,  and  many  of  their  children 
have  been  well  educated. 

This  mission  was  undertaken  by  the  Tennessee  Conference  in  1822.  The 
circuit  preachers  on  Paini-Eock  circuit  had  visited,  and  commenced  preach- 
ing at  the  house  of  Richard  Riley,  a  native  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  about 
12  miles  south  of  fort  Deposit.  A  society  was  raised,  consisting  of  about 
thirty,  and  Riley  appointed  leader. — The  work  of  God  increased,  and  at  the 
next  Conference  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Crawford  was  appointed  a  missionary  to 
this  place.  He  arrived  and  commenced  his  school  December  30.  A  Coun- 
cil had  been  called  and  given  tJieir  approbation,  and  things  appeared  to 
promise  prosperity. 

At  first  the  missionary  met  some  opposition  in  preaching  ;  but  through  the 
influence  of  Riley,  this  was  removed,  and  the  natives  soon  built  a  comfortable 
house  to  preach  in,  where  they  had  regular  service  on  the  Sabbath  besides 
occasional  week  day  preaching  by  the  preachers  from  Paint-Rock  circuit. 

A  quarterly  meeting  was  held  on  the  Sabbath,  18th  of  January,  and  tlie 
Lord  was  in  the  midst.  The  exercises  of  the  love-feast  were  highly  inter- 
esting. These  simple-hearted  people  spoke  Avith  apparent  sincerity,  and 
deep  feeling  of  God's  goodness.  The  preaching  of  the  word  was  attended 
with  power,  and  the  work  increased.  This  very  promising  beginning  was 
so  encouraginfr,  that  in  1824  three  missionaries  were  appointed  to  labor  in 
ihe  nation,  namely  Nicholas  D.  Scales,  at  the  upper  Cherokee  station, 
Bichard  Neely,  at  the  lower  station,  and  Isaac  W.  Sullivan,  at  the  middle 
station.  The  missionaries  attended  to  their  schools,  and  preached  on  the 
Sabbath.  They  were  assijsted  by  some  of  the  natives,  who  took  the  circuit 
in  company  with  the  missionaries';  and  besides  interpreting,  when  necessary, 
they  sung,  prayed  and  exhorted  with  such  life  and  power  in  the  Cherokee 
language,  as  to  be  instrumental  of  the  conversion  of  souls.  Through  the  " 
untiring  labors  of  these  missionaries  the  work  increased,  so  that  in  1827 
about  400  church  members  were  reported  on  these  stations,  and  the  schools 
were  in  a  flourishing  state. 
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A  young  native  preacher,  by  the  name  of  Turtle  Fields,  formed  regular 
circuits,  divided  the  converts  into  classes,  and  administered  to  them  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel.  These  things  had  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  gene- 
ral habits  and  manners  of  the  people.  They  laid  aside  the  chase,  cultivated 
their  lands,  attended  to  domestic  duties,  established  laws  for  wholesome  gov- 
ernment ;  and  religion  and  good  order  prevailed. 

Mr.  McMahon,  the  superintendent,  gave  a  very  gratifying  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  increase  of  the  Cherokees  in  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God.  He  says,  the  schools  are  prosperous,  and  several 
scholars  have  become  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  "  There  has,"  he  says, 
"  been  an  addition  of  225  members  this  year.  The  former  members  stand 
fast  in  the  faith,  and  many  of  them  are  bright  ornaments  of  their  Christian 
profession.  We  have  in  the  whole,  675  members  in  the  Nation,  three  cir- 
cuits, four  schools,  which  are  stations,  and  some  three  or  four  societies  at- 
tached to  them.  We  have  regular  societies,  leaders  and  church  officers, 
through  the  circuit,  and  several  of  the  converted  natives  are  licensed  ex- 
horters  and  preachers  who  zealously  declare  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
to  their  red  brethren,  in  their  own  native  tongue." 

Accounts  from  various  quarters  confirmed  the  information. — In  1828,  there 
were  no  less  than  800  church  members,  under  the  care  of  seven  mission- 
aries. Turtle  Fields  was  distinguished  for  his  deep  piety  and  devotedness 
to  the  mission.  In  the  midst  of  such  unexampled  prosperity,  the  blighting 
influence  of  worldly  policy  changed  the  prospects  to  scenes  of  sorrow  and 
mourning.  The  general  proposition  to  remove  all  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Mississippi  involved  them  in  difficulties  and  trials  inexpressible.  The  po- 
litical measures  of  Georgia  in  1831,  and  their  general  influence,  are  matters 
of  history  too  well  known  to  be  detailed  here. 

Out  01  the  limits  of  Georgia,  the  work  went  on  well,  but  all  within  her 
claims  was  confusion  and  contention.  Those  places  vacated  by  the  natives 
were  filled  up  by  a  population,  to  say  the  least,  far  below  the  natives  in  their 
worst  estate.  The.converted  Indians  continued  steadfast,  and  determined,  go 
whithersoever  they  might,  to  carry  their  religion,  as  their  only  solace  in 
trouble,  and  preparation  for  a  better  country  that  could  not  be  taken  from 
them.  Amidst  sighs  and  tears  they  committed  themselves  to  God,  as  into 
the  hands  of  a  faithful  Creator  and  all-s«fficient  Savior. 

The  chiefs  proclaimed  a  National  Fast^  with  a  special  design  to  humble 
themselves  before  the  Almighty  God,  and  call  upon  him  for  help  in  time  of 
need.  It  was  an  affecting  sight  to  witness  the  Christian  patience,  submis- 
sion and  forbearance  of  these  natives  under  the  troubles  they  were  doomed 
to  experience.  The  mission  now  numbered  930  native  members,  and  six 
schools  containing  about  120  scholars. 

A  second  Cherokee  mission  was  opened  in  the  bounds  of  the  Missouri 
Conference  in  the  Arkansas  Territory,  in  which  there  was  one  missionary, 
having  charge  of  113  church  members,  and  also  four  schools,  two  of  which 
were  supplied  with  teachers.  The  prospects  were  very  encouraging.  This 
mission  in  1835  is  reported  to  be  considerably  strengthened  by  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  old  Cherokee  nation,  among  whom  were  two  preachers  and  one 
interpreter.  The  mission  had  been  visited  by  a  gracious  revival,  the  fruits 
of  which  were  about  to  be  gathered  into  the  church. 

The  old  Cherokee  mission  was  broken  and  divided  by  their  removal,  but 
525  church  members  were  collected,  and  the  schools  were  continued.  The 
latest  accounts  speak  of  their  numbers  as  decreasing  by  removals  to  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  Those  who  go  are  accompanied  by  their  faithful  mis- 
sionaries, who  are  resolved  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  present  and  eter- 
nal welfare  of  their  beloved  flocks. 
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PoTAWAToMv  MissioN.  In  foUowing  the  order  of  the  Aboriginal  missions 
of  the  Methodist  E.  Church,  Dr.  Bangs  has  noticed  this,  as  being  ander* 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  tribe  of  the  Potawatomies,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  Clark,  on  the  Fox  river,  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  In  1^3, 
the  Rev.  Jesse  Walker  was  appointed  to  introduce  the  gospel  among  this 
people.  Little  was  done  until  the  autumn  of  1824,  when  a  small  school 
was  established  at  Fort  Clark.  In  the  spring  of  1^5,  the  station  was  re- 
moved to  the  mouth  of  Fox  river,  and,  subsequently,  about  twenty  miles  £Eir- 
ther  up  the  river,  where  a  school -house  was  erected,  and  some  inefiectoal 
attempts  made  to  instruct  the  adults  in  the  truths  of  Christianity.  In  1826, 
the  prospects  of  success  were  somewhat  more  promising ;  better  attention 
was  given  both  to  the  school,  and  the  instructions  of  the  missionary.  Mr. 
Walker,  his  wife,  a  teacher  for  the  school,  and  two  laboring  men  and  women 
made  up  the  family  of  the  mission. 

Great  difRculties  were  encountered  from  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  the 
Indians,  but  the  fraud,  dissipation  and  bad  conduct  of  whites  around  them 
proved  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  gospel.  Still  the  labor  was  pursued 
until  1830,  with  some  small  success,  when  on  account  of  the  determination 
of  the  Indians  to  remove,  the  mission  was  broken  up.  May  the  seed  sown, 
spring  up  after  many  days,  and  bear  fruit. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Indian  Missions —  Continued. 


Choctaw  Mission,  commenced  in  18!^.  Revival.  Removal.  Sickness.  Mr.  Talley  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Robert  B.  Smith.  Death  of  Mr.  Talley.— Oneida  mission.  Reformaiion.  DaDie! 
Adams.  Removal  to  (ireen-Bar.  Temperance.  Shawnee  and  Kanzas  missions.  Mr.  John* 
•oo's  Journal.    Further  Report.  Manual  Labor  School.— -Sioux  and  other  Indians. 

Choctaw  Mission.     The  Indians  of  the  Choctaw  tribe  inhabit  a  tract  of    ' 
country  lying  between  the  Tombigbee  and  Mississippi  rivers,  principally  in    | 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  but  partly  in  Alabama.     Their  number  is  estimated 
at  about  20,000.     The  AmericaBKoard  of  Missions  had  an  interesting  es- 
tablishment among  these  Indians.  i 

In  1825   the  Mississippi  Conference  commenced   a  mission  among  the 
Choctaws  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Winans,  the  Rev.  ' 
Wiley  Ledbetler  being  appointed  missionary. 

Very  little  was  effected  until  1828,  when  a  glorious  work  of  God  com-  j 
menced  at  a  camp-meeting,  which  was  chiefly  held  for  their  benefit.  The 
way  had  been  previously  prepared  for  the  favorable  reception  of  the  word, 
by  the  faithful  labors  oi  the  Rev.  A  Talley.  Four  captains  and  a  number 
of  private  individuals  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  the  missionary. 
The  work  was  followed  up,  means  used  for  its  extension,  and  the  converted 
natives  became  intensely  engaged  for  the  salvation  of  their  friends,  and  the 
spread  of  the  work.  Nor  were  their  labors  vain,  for  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  no  less  than  600  had  made  a  profession  of  religion,  among  whom  was 
a  principal  chief  of  the  nation,  Colonel  Laflore,  who  became  a  zealous  and 
successful  preacher  of  righteousness ;  and  six  captains,  together  with  seve- 
ral of  the  most  respectable  among  them.  At  this  time,  two  missionaries 
and  two  school  teachers  were  employed. 

In  1830,  there  were  reported  upwards  of  4,000  church  members.  Three 
missionaries,  three  interpreters,  and  four  school  teachers  were  employed  in 
this  mission.     The  work  was  deep,  thorough,  and  so  general,  that  but  few 
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chiefs,  with  their  adherents,  remained  attached  to  their  heathenish  customs ; 
and  that  foul  corrupter  of  their  morals,  tdcoholy  was  banished  from  the  na- 
tion by  a  solemn  decree.  State  policy,  and  the  same  ruinous  measures 
which  so  deeply  affected  the  other  missions,  also  disturbed  this.  Never  was 
there  a  people  more  deeply  affected.  They  betook  themselves  to  prayer ; 
they  cast  all  their  care  on  God,  they  sought  his  favor  and  his  divine  direc- 
tion ;  and  with  feelings  of  deep  submission  to  a  calamity  they  could  not 
control,  they  bowed  before  the  Lord.  An  eye  ^jvitness  said  it  was  one  of 
the  most  anecting  scenes  he  ever  witnessed.  At  a  great  council  held  in 
March  1830,  it  was  voted  to  sell  their  lands  to  the  United  States.  The 
pagan  party  nuide  a  pretext  of  this  to  plot  the  destruction  of  the  missionaries. 
Mr.  Talley  undertook  a  journey  in  company  with  some  of  the  chiefs,  to  sur- 
vey the  country  destined  for  their  future  residence.  He  found  it  a  rich, 
well  timbered,  and  well  watered  soil.  Prairie,  free-stone,  limestone,  mill 
seats,  and  all  the  advantages  for  a  good  settlement  were  found  there.  This 
report  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  removal.  Measures  were 
acordingly  adopted  for  their  journey.  Mr.  Talley  accompanied  them,  and 
in  March,  1831,  dated  Choctaw  nation,  West,  says,  "  ninety  two  Choctaws 
were  numbered  by  the  Commissary  department,  preparatory  to  their  being 
furnished  with  a  year's  provisions.  The  church  members  gave  good  evi- 
dence of  having  sustained  but  little  loss  in  their  spiritual  enjoyments." 
From  this  time  the  Reports  of  the  Choctaw  mission,  name  the  East  and 
West,  as  being  separate,  though  the  same  originally. 

In  Sept.  1831,  Mr.  Talley  states  that  near  500  hundred  emigrants  had  ar- 
rived at  their  new  home,  most  of  them  church  members.  Their  attendance 
on  divine  worship  was  regular,  serious  and  devotional.  The  Lord  had  rais- 
ed up  men  among  them  whose  hearts  had  felt  the  power  of  truth,  and  who 
were  zealous  to  spread  it.  These  were  employed  to  exhort,  pray,  or  preach 
as  their  abilities  would  warrant,  and  God  blessed  their  labors. 

Particular  instances  of  zeal  and  devotedness,  are  given  in  Dr.  Bangs's 
History  of  these  missions,  that  are  exceedingly  interesting.  The  patience 
with  which  they  submitted  to  trials,  their  meekness  under  persecution,  their 
long-suffering  under  afflictions  of  every  kind,  evinced  the  sincerity  of  their 
profession,  and  reality  of  their  religion.  They  buffetted  every  trial  in  their 
removal,  and  in  forming  new  settlements,  in  the  spirit  of  persevering  faith 
and  prayer.  They  will  undoubtedly  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  set- 
tlement of  that  extensive  territory.  The  Board  have  adopted  measures  to 
furnish  them  with  means  for  mture  instruction  and  advancement  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God. 

A  new  series  of  trials  awaited  them.  The  Choctaw  West  Mission  was 
visited  with  sickness,  so  that  their  school  was  suspended,  and  the  school- 
house  was  converted  into  a  hospital  for  the  sick.  Notwithstanding  they 
were  prevented  by  sickness  from  spreading  the  work  into  new  settlements, 
their  number  was  increased.  They  had  730  Choctaw  members  in  the 
church,  7  whites,  and  5  colored,  making  in  all,  742.  In  addition  to  four 
missionaries,  one  full-blooded  native  missionary,  they  had  five  exhorters,  all 
of  whom  were  zealous  and  faithful.  Mr.  Talley  had  translated  portions  of 
the  Scripture  into  the  Choctaw  language,  and  the  Board  have  printed  these 
for  their  use.  In  1833,  Mr.  Talley  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  his 
post,  where  he  was  exhausted  with  labor  and  fatigue.'  He  carried  with 
nim  the  affections  of  a  grateful  and  devoted  people,  and  the  sympathies  of 
his  Christian  brethren  throughout  the  church. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Robert  D.  Smith,  who  has  the  charge  of 
the  mission.  Considerable  hostility  has  been  manifested  by  the  pagan  In- 
dians ;   but  the  issue  is  with  him  who  cannot  fail  his  people  in  the  day  of 
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adversity.  This  mission  is  of  vast  importance  as  a  rallying  point,  for  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  societies  scattered,  by  removal,  from  various  states 
and  territories,  to  this  new  home  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  report  of  1834  announces  the  death  of  Mr.  Talley^  After  he  re- 
signed his  charge,  as  above  stated,  he  took  charge  of  the  Upper  Fauxburgh 
and  La  Fayette  mission,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans ;  and  while  on  a 
journey  to  visit  his  friends,  he  fell  a  sudden  victim  to  the  cholera.  He  had 
acted  well  his  part,  and  his  name  will  be  revered  by  all  lovers  of  missions. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  members  were  added  to  the  Choctaw  West  mission ; 
there  were  two  white,  and  five  native  preachers,  three  exhorters,  twenty 
class-leaders,  and  hve  stewards,  on  this  station  this  year.  The  day,  and 
Sabbath  schools  were  prosperous,  taught  by  native  teachers  in  their  own 
language.  They  had  373  scholars,  173  of  whom  are  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  200  others  are  in  spelling  classes.  On  this  mission,  also,  they  are 
erecting  dwelling-houses,  meeting-houses ;  cultivating  land  and  arts  of  civi- 
lization and  good  order.  From  the  East  mission  there  was  no  report  this 
year.  On  the  whole,  the  Choctaw  mission  continues  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, and  we  have  much  cause  to  take  courage  and  hope  in  Him,  who  is 
the  sun  and  shield  of  his  people  in  darkness  and  trouble. 

Oneida  Mission.  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  and  sought  out  of 
those  who  fear  him,  and  regard  the  operations  of  his  providence.  The 
Oneida  Indians  were  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  debasement,  through  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  were  fast  melting  away,  when  they 
were  visited  on  their  reservation,  near  the  Oneida  lake,  by  a  young  convert 
of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  from  Upper  Canada,  in  1829.  Though  they  had  been 
partly  civilized,  and  had  a  Protestant  Episcopal  mission  among  them  for 
years,  they  seemed  to  be  sinking  into  degradation  and  ruin  with  a  hurried 
speed.  This  young  convert  being  able  to  speak  their  own  language,  and 
being  like  a  bottle  of  new  wine,  his  words  went  with  power  to  their  hearts, 
and  a  glorious  reformation  commenced,  which  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
more  than  a  hundred  of  these  poor,  benighted  Indians.  A  school  was  es- 
tablished, consisting  of  about  80  children. 

With  hearts  overflowing  with  love  to  God  and  souls,  several  of  these 
young  converts  went  among  the  Onondagas,  and  related  their  Christian  ex- 
perience, and  exhorted  them  to  turn  to  God,  who  blessed  the  word  of  his 
servants,  so  that  a  society  of  24  members  was  raised  up  among  them.  Re- 
ceiving assistance,  they  erected  a  meeting-house,  which  was  soon  after 
burnt  down ;  but,  by  the  liberality  of  the  public,  it  was  speedily  rebuilt.  To 
the  oversight  of  the  Rev.  Dan  Barns,  this  mission  was  committed,  and,  by 
his  indefatigable  labors,  the  work  of  God  prospered  both  among  the  Oneidas 
and  Onondagas.  In  1831,  there  were  reported  to  be  131  church  members 
among  the  former,  and  60  among  the  latter,  and  115  children  in  school. 
The  progress  of  the  children  in  learning,  and  in  forming  habits  of  industry 
and  obedience,  was  astonishing  to  those  who  witnessed  it. 

The  same  movements  for  emigration  which  influenced  those  Indians  of 
whom  we  have  spoken,  influenced  these  also.  Many  of  them  moved  to 
Green  Bay,  and  it  was  supposed  the  rest  might  follow.  Those  who  have 
gone,  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  missionary  reside  among  them.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  may  shine  forth 
from  them,  to  the  neighboring  tribes  who  are  yet  in  the  darkness  of  paganism. 

A  young  native,  named  Daniel  Adams,  was  of  great  service  to  the  In- 
dians. As  he  can  address  them  in  their  own  language,  he  is  very  exten- 
sively useful  in  promoting  the  good  work.  By  the  reports  of  Mr.  Barns, 
it  appears  the  mission  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.     Accessions  were 
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made  to  the  church,  and  the  schools  were  doing  well.  The  Green  Bay 
mission  increased  in  interest  and  usefulness ;  they  had  several  preaching 
places.  A  portion  of  the  Mohawk  Scriptures,  and  hymns,  have  been  print- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  Indian  missions,  and  are  found  exceedingly  useful  in 
forwarding  the  work.  While  the  Green  Bay  mission  was  increased  by  re- 
movals from  Oneida,  there  yet  remained,  in  1835,  about  128  members  there. 
The  cause  of  temperance  has  had  a  happy  effect,  in  checking  licentiousness 
and  vice  of  every  description ;  150  became  members  of  the  temperance  so- 
ciety. The  Scriptures,  both  in  Mohawk  and  English,  were  in  use  in  their 
Sabbath  schools,  the  reading  of  which  could  not  but  prove  a  savor  of  life  to 
many.  The  several  reports  of  the  parent  Society,  from  year  to  year,  speak 
of  the  Oneida  mission  as  prosperous,  and  as  making  delightful  progress  in 
religion  and  the  arts  of  civil  life ;  that  the  influence  of  this  mission  had 
extended  not  only  to  Green  Bay,  but  abroad  among  other  Indians.  It  is 
said,  that  upwards  of  30  souls  had  been  added  to  the  church.  The  con- 
gregations were  serious,  respectable  and  attentive.  There  were  about  140 
church  members,  100  scholars,  and  the  mission  prosperous. 

The  Oneida  mission,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Green  Bay,  had  been  greatly 
prospered  the  past  year.  The  work  of  God  among  the  adults  has  been  deep 
and  lively ;  and  the  happiest  results  are  fondly  anticipated  from  the  labors 
of  the  present  year. 

Shawnee  and  Kanzas  Missions.  In  1830,  the  Missouri  Conference  de- 
termined on  making  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  gospel  among  these  tribes 
of  Indians.  They  accordingly  appointed  the  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson  as  mis- 
sionary to  the  Shawnees,  and  the  Rev.  William  Johnson  to  the  Kanzas. 
The  Shawnees  were  reported  by  the  missionary,  to  be  a  docile  and  tractable 
people — as  having  nearly  abandoned  the  chase,  and  very  desirous  to  culti- 
vate the  soil ;  and  many  as  being  solicitous  to  have  the  arts,  and  literature 
introduced  among  them.  Their  country  being  healthy  and  fertile,  the  pros- 
pect appeared  promising ;  building  was  commenced,  and  the  way  seemed 
prepared  for  usefulness,  with  the  exception  of  the  want  of  a  good  interpre- 
ter. This  prevented  much  from  being  done  to  instruct  the  adults,  although 
they  appeared  well  disposed  to  receive  instruction. 

Mr.  W.  Johnson,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  did  not  reach  the  field  of 
his  labors  among  the  Kanzas,  until  December,  1830.  His  first  efTort  was, 
to  prepare  a  house  for  a  school,  and  for  religious  instructions.  Though  he 
had  no  good  interpreter,  and  the  Indians  could  speak  but  little  English,  some 
good  impressions  were  made.  Three  white  persons  were  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  and  of  those  who  attended  instruction,  nine  Indians 
and  seven  whites  made  good  beginnings  in  learning  to  spell  and  read.  The 
missionary  strove  hard  to  learn  their  language,  feeling  the  va^t  importance 
of  being  able  to  address  the  thousands  around  him  in  their  own  tongue. 
God  has  often  raised  up  natives  to  address  their  own  people,  with  all  the 
fire  and  energy  of  young  converts  to  the  truth,  and  the  slow  process  of 
preaching  through  interpret(?rs  has  been  saved.  Whether  this  will  be  the 
case  here,  time  must  reveal.  As  we  cannot  follow  minutely  all  the  move- 
ments made  in  these  missions,  we  will  here  introduce  an  extract  from  Mr, 
Johnson's  Journal  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Mission  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  dated  Aug.  11,  1837. 

"  May  4th.  Set  out  for  the  Kanzas  mission  in  company  with  the  Rev.  N. 
Henry,  of  Independence  Circuit,  Major  Cummins,  Indian  Agent,  and  Mr. 
Cephas  Case.  The  wind  blew  very  hard  in  the  prairie,  which  rendered  it 
very  unpleasant  travelling.  We  stopped  early  in  the  evening  to  camp,  as 
there  was  no  good  camping  ground  in  reach,  had  we  rode  until  night. 
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"  6th.  Started  early,  rode  hard  all  day,  and  got  to  the  mission  a  little  before 
night.  We  met  some  400  or  500  of  the  Kanzas  Indians  going  to  the  while 
settlements  to  beg  provisions,  for  they  had  nothing  to  eat  at  home.  And 
those  that  had  not  gone  to  the  white  settlements  to  beg  provisions,  were 
nearly  all  scattered  over  the  prairies,  digging  wild  potatoes. 

"  6th.  The  Agent  called  the  principal  men  together,  and  spent  the  day  in 
counselling  with  them  relative  to  the  various  interests  of  the  nation.  The 
prospect  of  these  people  is  very  gloomy ;  and,  it  seems,  nothing  can  sare 
them  from  starvation,  unless  we  can  get  them  to  adopt  the  habits  of  civilized 
people ;  and  this  is  not  likely  to  be  done,  unless  they  can  be  brought  ander 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion — and  this  cannot  be  done  at  present, 
for  the  want  of  suitable  means  of  access  to  them.  O,  that  God  may  open 
the  way,  and  speedily  give  us  access  to  these  people !  We  made  arrange- 
ments to  take  a  few  children  into  the  mission  family,  and  gave  each  of  the 
chiefs  the  privilege  of  furnishing  one,  either  his  own  son,  or  some  other  boy 
which  he  may  select. 

"  7th.  Bro.  Henry  preached  for  us  an  interesting  sermon. 

"  8th.  Started  for  home,  rode  40  miles,  and  encamped  at  the  same  place 
where  we  camped  as  wo  went  up.  I  slept  quite  comfortably,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ground  was  my  bed,  having  but  one  blanket  to  cover  me. 

"  9th.  Got  home,  and  was  glad  to  find  my  family  well. 

**  13th.  Met  the  school  committee  at  the  Shawnee  mission,  to  organize 
our  school  for  another  year.  All  appear  to  act  in  harmony,  and  sustain  the 
school.  It  is,  certainly,  a  great  help  in  an  Indian  school,  when  we  can  get 
a  judicious  committee  of  natives  to  take  the  responsibility  of  making  the 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  Indian  children,  and  then  to  see  that  the 
children  attend  the  school. 

"June  6th.  Bro.  A.  Monroe,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Missouri  district,  ar- 
rived, having  been  appointed  at  our  last  Conference,  in  connexion  w4th  Brs. 
Redman  and  Henry,  to  visit  our  missions. 

"  7th.  We  set  out  for  the  Peori  mission.  Had  a  pleasant  time  in  travel- 
ing through  the  prairies,  and  talking  over  our  various  matters  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  church  in  the  Missouri  Conference.  A  little  before  night  we 
arrived  at  the  Peori  mission,  and  met  with  Brs.  Redman,  Henry  and  Ashby, 
who  had  gone  another  route,  and  got  there  before  us. 

"8th.  Held  meeting  twice;  had  a  very  interesting  meeting  in  the  even- 
ing. AVe  were  very  busy  all  day  in  attending  meeting,  making  out  an  in- 
voice of  mission  property,  &c. 

"9th.  We  rode  to  Shawnee  mission.  Spent  the  principal  part  of  the  day 
discussing  various  questions  relative  to  the  financial  part  of  our  missions,  to 
see  if  our  plans  could  be  improved.  These  discussions  caused  the  time  to 
pass  off  much  more  pleasantly  than  it  generally  does,  while  traveling 
through  these  extensive  prairies  alone. 

"  lOth.  We  met  the  Saganaw  mission ;  but  few  attended  until  late  in  the 
evening.     They  then  crowded  the  house,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  lime. 

"  11th.  The  Sabbath.  We  held  a  love-feast  in  the  morning.  Each  re- 
lated the  dealings  of  God  with  his  own  soul,  in  his  own  language.  At  11 
o'clock,  Bro.  Monroe  preached,  and  then  administered  the  sacrament.  We 
took  up  a  collection  for  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  church — it  amounted  to 
twenty  dollars.  At  the  close  of  the  sacramental  services,  a  call  was  given 
for  mourners  to  come  forward  ;  and  a  considerable  number  came :  we  found 
it  expedient  to  close,  and  meet  again  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.  We  met  again  in 
the  evening.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  two  days'  meeting  will  prove  a 
ble^f^ing  to  the  Shavvnecs  and  Deiawarcs. 

"  14ih.  Met  with  the  Delawares.     After  preaching,  we  had  a  class  meet- 
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ing.  We  were  much  edified  in  hearing  the  Delawarcs  tell  the  state  of  their 
souls.  What  they  said,  was  interpreted  into  English,  so  that  our  visiting 
brethren  could  understand  it. 

"  17ih  and  18th.  Held  a  two  days*  meeting  with  the  Kickapoos.  On  the 
Sabbath,  we  held  a  love-feast  in  the  morning,  and  administered  the  sacra- 
ment at  noon.  More  than  200  communed,  and  400  or  500  were  present; 
nearly  all  appeared  affected.  It  was  to  me  a  time  of  unusual  inierest,  to 
see  and  hear.the  Christian  Indians,  of  different  nations,  speaking  different 
languages,  all  uniting  their  petitions  at  a  throne  of  Grace,  and  all  wrought 
upon  by  the  same  spirit. 

"  20th.  Brs.  Monroe,  Redman  and  Henry,  having  closed  the  labors  for 
which  they  were  appointed,  left  us,  and  started  for  their  different  fields  of 
labor.  We  have  no  doubt  but  their  visit  to  the  missions  will  be  attended 
with  much  good;  for,  1st,  it  is  well  calculated  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  missionaries  to  have  their  brethren  visit  them  occasionally,  and  unite 
with  them  in  their  labors,  aid  them  by  their  counsels,  and  report  the  true 
state  of  our  missions  to  the  Conference  and  the  world ;  and  thus  save  the 
missionaries  from  the  embarrassment  of  always  being  compelled  to  report 
their  own  work.  2d.  It  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  a  lasting  blessing  to  the 
brethren  thus  sent.  They  will,  from  their  own  observations,  be  much  bet- 
ter prepared  to  plead  the  cause  of  missions  in  their  respective  charges.  3d. 
It  will  be  a  help  to  the  Indians  to  know  that  our  brethren  feel  so  much  in- 
terested in  their  welfare,  that  they  have  been  influenced  to  visit  our  mis- 
sions, and  unite  with  the  missionaries  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion 
among  their  people," 

In  a  further  report,  which  is  full  and  satisfactory,  Mr.  Johnson  states, 

Ist,  The  Shawnee  mission  went  on  as  at  the  time  of  the  last  report. 
Pastoral  labor  was  becoming  more  arduous  and  difficult. — That  the  crops 
were  short  from  drought. — Hoped  they  should  have  a  sufficiency. 

2nd,  The  Delaware  mission  was  prospering.  That  the  Christian  party 
was  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  emigrants — That  they  were  repairing  build- 
ings, organizing  schools,  and  anticipating  good  results. 

3d,  Peori  mission.  The  principal  men  appeared  to  remain  firm,  though 
some  appearances  of  a  loss  of  zeal  and  animation  among  professors — The 
native  leaders  faithful,  and  worthy  to  be  taken  as  examples  by  the  w^hites — 
A  small  school  kept  up — The  missionaries  preach  to  different  bands  con- 
nected with  this  mission — Many  in  the  church  who  would  do  no  disgrace  to 
any  church,  but  are  worthy  to  be  copied. 

4th,  Kickapoo  mission,  doing  well — Their  number  diminished  by  the  Pota- 
wattamies  who  were  among  them  removing  to  their  own  lands — School  doing 
well — The  work  increases  in  importance,  and  many  going  forward  in  labors 
of  love. 

5th,  Kanzas  mission.  The  missionary  had  visited  the  Oi^age  nation,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  good  interpreter  to  aid  in  preaching  to  the  Kanzas — A 
few  children  under  instruction. 

6th,  Potawattamy  mission. — More  than  100  of  Potawattamies  joined  at 
the  Kickapoo  mission  and  have  recently  removed  to  their  own  lands,  request- 
ing a  missionary  may  reside  among  them — The  Rev.  Dr.  Leach  appointed — 
He  sees  little  prospect  of  success  until  they  get  settled. 

7th,  Piatt  mission.  This  includes  a  district  of  country  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri river. — The  white  people  were  not  allowed  to  settle  in  this  country  un- 
til last  spring;  but  since  that  lime  they  have  crowded  in  until  some  neigh- 
borhoods are  thickly  settled.  What  is  called  the  Piatt  country  includes  a 
district  of  land  recently  attached  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  is  thought  to 
be  of  sufficient  size  for  six  good  counties.     To  take  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  one 
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of  the  best  countries  I  ever  saw — high,  healthy,  well  watered,  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  good  timber,  pretty  well  divided  between  timber  and  prairie.  A 
considerable  number  of  respectable  farmers  have  moved  into  the  country, 
and  are  ready  to  receive  missionaries  into  their  cabins,  and  encourage  their 
labors.  The  prospect  is  good — the  work  progressing,  and  call  for  more  la- 
borers. 

The  last  Report  of  these  missions  is  quite  encouraging.  It  has  been  de- 
termined, with  the  approbation  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Missouri 
Conference,  and  also  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington,  to 
establish  a  Manual  Labor  School,  on  an  extensive  plan,  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  the  native  youth  attached  to  this  mission,  and  those  who  may  more 
into  that  region  of  country.  Preparations  have  accordingly  been  made,  and 
ore  now  in  active  operation  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 
Great  hopes  are  entertained  of  its  uscfulnpss.  Within  this  district  are  six 
stations,  employing  twelve  missionaries,  and  f\ye  school  teachers.  There 
are  397  members  of  the  church  ;  namely,  23  whiles,  374  natives,  and  there 
are  78  scholars.  These  have  already  made  delightful  progress  in  learning. 
The  people  are  advancing  in  agriculture  and  the  arts.  Let  the  friends  of 
missions  bless  God,  and  take  courage. 

Sioux  AND  OTHER  Indians.  The  Indian  missions  in  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference deserve  a  more  particular  attention.  The  Sioux,  Ottawa  Lake,  and 
Crow-wing  missions  have  had  much  labor  bestowed  upon  them,  yet  have  not 
been  attended  with  much  visible  fruit.  Great  earnestness  has  been  express- 
ed by  a  Chippewa  chief  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gull  Lake,  to  have  mission- 
aries and  teachers  come  and  reside  among  them.  Mr.  Branson,  who  is  the 
indefatigable  superintendent  of  those  missions,  is  using  his  best  efibrts  to 
supply  them.  The  successful  prosecution  of  missions  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  are  considered  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  as  they  open  the  way  for  extending  a  line  of  mis- 
sionnry  stations  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  connect  them  with 
those  of  the  Oregon  Territory.  There  are  other  Indian  missions,  as  that  of  the 
"Deansburgh  and  Fon  du  Lac,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Winnebago  Lake, 
which  have  not  been  mentioned.  We  have  taken  but  a  passing  glance,  but 
this  is  enough  to  excite  our  praise  to  God  for  his  goodness  to  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  our  forests. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Missions  to  the  Indians  in  Upper  Canada, 

First  misKionnrv  ialKirs.  Alvin  Torry  Rppo'iDtcd  misxionar^.  Pec^r  Jones.  Convcrsioot.  Cninp 
meeting  at  Hellville.  New  migsioi  s.  Statistics.  Revival  lu  U.  S.sBrrison.  JUissions  transferrea 
to  Upper  Canada  Confereuce. 

Dr.  Bangs,  in  his  history  of  Methodist  missions,  has  given  a  view  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  these  tribes,  the  situation  of  their  settlements, 
their  habits  and  pagan  practices,  together  with  the  first  introduction  of  tlie 
gospel  among  them.  The  circuit  preachers  who  had  visited  Upper  Canada 
had  occasionally  visited  the  Indian  settlements,  and  had  been  instrumental 
in  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  many,  both  of  the  Indians  and  white?. 
Among  the  -early  converts,  was  the  mother  of  Peter  Jones,  who  has  since 
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Genesee  Conference,  which  then  included  Upper  Canada,  turned  its  alleotion 
towards  ihe  Mohawk  Indians.  Mr.  Alvin  Torry  was  appointed  to  make  an 
attempt  to  introduce  the  gospel  among  them.     He  formed  a  circuit  ii 


cinityofthe  Grand  river.  Awakenings  and  conversions  look  place.  Bibles, 
testEunents  and  tracts  were  distributed.  Day  and  Snbbath  schools  were  es' 
tablished,  the  fruits  of  which  became  visible  and  abundant.  Peter  Jones 
was  a  half  breed,  and  ranked  as  a  chief.  He  had  been  to  school  and  learned 
English,  and  after  his  conversion,  became  eminently  useful,  both  an  an  in- 
terpreter and  teacher  among  his  own  people.  He  could  speak,  both  the  In- 
dian and  English  languages,  with  ease  and  fluency.  Other  natives  also  be- 
came pious  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  work, — the  accounts  of  which  have 
been  given  by  Peter,  and  others,  in  their  letters,  which  have  been  published, 
and  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  many  of  llie  friends  of  missions. 

Mr.  S.  Case,  who  labored  among  the  Indians,  has  given  an  account  of  tlie 
ivork  of  God  among  a  branch  of  the  Mississaugah  tribe,  residing  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  BellvilJe,  near  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Quinty,  about  60  miles  from 
Kingston.  Another  branch  of  the  same  trilie  had  settled  at  tjie  river  Credit, 
about  20  miles  above  York,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  U.  C.  This  branch, 
ivith  few  exceptions,  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  were  adopting  the  habits 
of  civilized  life,  so  that  industry,  civilization,  growinc  intelligence,  grace 
and  peace,  were  seen  pervading  the  settlement.  In  May  IS26,  Mr.  Case 
Inplized  a  number  of  the  converts  at  a  meeting  held  at  Bellville,  and  a 
Camp  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  who  bad  sigrii- 
fied  a  desire  to  attend.  A  fence  was  run  around  the  plat  selected  for  the 
encampment.  The  whites  pitched  their  tents  in  a  circle  within  this  fence, 
■o  as  to  leave  a  apace  in  the  rear  for  the  Indians  to  encamp. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  16ih,  exercises  of  prayer  and  praise  had  com- 
menced. Information  was  given  to  the  preachers  dkat  the  Mississaugah  fleet 
was  in  sight.     A  few  of  them  repaired  to  the  ahoie  to  welcome  and  inCro- 
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duce  their  new  friends  into  the  encampment.  Immediately  on  arriving  at 
the  shore,  preparations  were  made  for  moving  into  camp.  There  were  be- 
tween 50  and  60  Indians.  Every  thing  being  ready,  some  of  the  men  took 
up  each  a  canoe,  reversing  it  upon  his  head,  others  took  the  guns,  spears,  and 
cooking  utensils  ;  the  squaws  being  laded  with  the  blankets,  barks  for  their 
wigwams,  and  whatever  else  was  needful.  Preceded  by  two  preachers,  they 
thus  took  up  their  line  of  march  in  Indian  file,  and  advanced  to  the  encamp- 
ment. Silence  had  been  ordered,  and  all  was  still  as  night  when  the  In- 
dians entered.  The  scene  was  unexpected  to  most  of  the  congregation.  It 
was  a  spectacle  of  astonishment,  pleasure  and  reverential  awe  !  The  pious 
burst  forth  in  praise  to  God  for  his  grace  to  the  heathen.  When  arrived  to 
the  spot,  the  Indians  fell  on  their  knees  and  poured  out  their  souls  in  prayer, 
and  the  whites  most  heartily  joined  them.  The  natives  erected  their  tents 
in  an  oblong  square,  placing  their  canoes  on  the  sides,  inclining  inward  to 
form  a  part  of  their  shelter.  Poles,  inserted  in  the  ground  and  leaning  over 
their  canoes,  supported  their  roof  of  bark.  Their  mats  of  bark  were  spread 
beneath  these  shelters — their  fires  in  the  centre.  The  Indian  exhorters  in- 
terpreted, and  the  exercises  became  highly  interesting  and  profitable.  Dur- 
ing this  meeting  the  ordinances  were  administered  both  to  the  Indians  and 
the  whites.     Many  who  were  spectators  of  the  scene  became  deeply  affected. 

Mr.  Case  took  measures  to  secure  the  Island  of  Sauquin,  Grape  Island 
and  Big  Island,  as  places  for  the  residence  and  improvement  of  the  Missis- 
saughas,  to  secure  them  from  temptation,  and  to  make  it  convenient  to  in- 
struct and  improve  them. 

In  1827,  a  work  of  reformation  commenced  among  another  branch  of  the 
Mississaughas,  who  resided  on  Snake  and  Yellow-head  Islands  in  lake 
Simcoe.  This  body  consisted  of  about  600,  many  of  whom  were  converted, 
and  in  1829,  there  were  429  of  the  natives  under  religious  instruction,  and 
153  members  of  the  church.  In  1828,  another  mission  was  commenced  on 
the  borders  of  Rice  lake,  Mud  lake,  and  Schaogag  lake.  Here  the  work 
became  deep  and  extensive.  A  great  interest  was  excited  among  Christians 
in  behalf  of  these  missions.  Miss  Barnes  and  Miss  Hubbard,  two  pious  mem- 
bers of  the  church  in  New  England,  were  moved  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  work  of  instruction.  The  visits  of  several  of  the  natives  to  our  popu- 
lous cities  and  towns,  served  to  create  an  interest  in  missions. 

The  Scriptures  have  been  printed  in  Mohawk,  and  circulated  among  such 
as  could  read  their  own  language.  A  new  mission  was  opened  in  1830^  at 
Mahjahdusk  bay,  which  empties  into  lake  Huron.  This  being  the  rendez- 
vous of  many  of  the  Indians  from  the  north,  must  be  of  importance  in  open- 
ing the  way  for  the  entrance  of  the  gospel  among  them. 

P.  Jones,  J.  Lunday,  J.  Paul,  and  others,  have  gone  like  flaming  torches  in 
these  regions  of  darkness.  The  journals  of  these  Christian  heroes  are  rich 
in  information,  and  full  of  the  unction  of  truth  and  grace.  In  1831,  Mr. 
Case  furnished  the  following  statistical  account: — 

1.  Grape  Island,  2  Schools,  200  adults  under  instruction. 

2.  Mohawks  at  bay  of  Quinty,  120       "  "  " 

3.  Rice  Lake,  2        "         300       "  "  " 

4.  River  Credit,  2        "         240       " 

5.  Lake  Simcoe,  2        "         250       " 

6.  Mahjahdusk,  1        «         150       " 

7.  Grand  River,  3        "         300 

8.  Muny  Town,  1         "  150       " 

9.  Wyandots,  at  Carnord,  30       " 
10.   Seegeeng  River,                                       100       " 
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The  Report  of  1833  says,  these  missions  were  still  enlarging,  that  there 
were  1200  in  communion  in  the  church,  and  upwards  of  &0  children  in 
school.  In  1834,  the  Green  Bay  mission  was  reported  to  be  increasing  in 
interest  and  usefulness, — that  a  portion  of  the  Mohawk  Scriptures  and  hymns 
have  been  printed  and  circulated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  they 
have  been  found  of  great  use  in  aiding  the  mission. 

In  1835,  the  Report  says,  that  a  gracious  revival  of  religion  commenced 
in  the  United  States'  garrison  last  winter,  which  eventuated  in  the  conversion 
of  14  soldiers  and  four  citizens.  The  change  wrought  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  those  people  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  mission  and  surrounding 
population.  That  the  work  was  prosperous  among  the  Oneidas  who  were 
settled  in  the  neighborhood. 

These  missions  not  being  within  the  United  States,  were  taken  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Upper  Canada  Conference.  Appropriations  have 
however  been  made  for  their  support.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference 
will  not  fail  to  foster  and  enlarge  the  work.  They  have  the  genuine  mis- 
sionary spirit  among  them,  and  the  native  converts  are  full  of  zeal  and  love, 
laboring  night  and  day  to  gather  in  their  brethren  to  the  fold  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER:  V 
Domestic  Missions. 


Simultaneoas  miMionary  movements.    Societies  formed.    Rev.  Joseph  Merrill  appelated  misaioa- 

ary.    Mis:iioaary  efiurts  of  the  Conferences.    Statistics. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  simultaneous  movement  on  the  subject  of 
missionary  efforts,  in  different  places,  without  any  previous  consultations. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1819,  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Lynn,  meas- 
ures were  adopted  for  missionary  operations,  independently  of  each  other, 
and  for  different  objects.  At  New  York,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the 
parent  society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  commenced  its  operations. 
At  Boston,  measures  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  state  of  society  among  the 
poorer  classes  in  reference  to  their  attendance  on  public  worship,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  forming  a  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  to  support  a  missionarr 
or  missionaries  for  that  city  and  vicinity.  The  Rev.  T.  Merritt  and  E. 
Mudge  being  the  stationed  preachers,  they  prepared  a  Constitution,  a  society 
was  formed,  and  measures  taken  to  carry  their  object  into  effect.  But  soon 
after,  the  Constitution  was  altered,  and  the  society  became  auxiliary  to  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — The  society  at  Lynn 
was  formed  February  21st,  1819.  Ninety  gentlemen  gave  their  names  the  first 
evening  as  members,  and  very  soon  this  number  was  increased  to  147.  One 
dollar  a  year  was  the  condition  of  membership.  The  money  collected  by 
this  society,  was  subject  to  a  draft  of  the  New  England  Annual  Conference, 
for  the  support  of  any  of  its  members  who  might  be  actually  employed  in  do- 
mestic missionary  labors.  Besides  this  society,  two  female  societies,  con- 
sisting of  137  members,  were  engaged  to  furnish  assistance  for  the  most 
needy  of  the  circuit  preachers.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Merrill,  a  member  of  the 
New  England  Conference,  was  employed  as  a  missionary  in  a  district  of 
new  settlements  in  the  upper  part  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  Reports 
from  this  missionary  were  very  interesting,  and  were  published  in  the  Meth- 
odist Magazine,  1S20.  An  extract  from  one  of  these  reports  is  as  follows; 
••  Ai  the  Society  desire  it,  I  shall  here  state  for  their  satisfaction,  that  I  haT«.^ 
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visited  and  hare  preached  in  70  towns ;  traveled  3,670  miles,  and  prea 
240  sermons,  in  about  eight  months :  how  many  families  I  have  visit 
cannot  tell. — J.  Merrill."  This  society,  also,  afterwards  changed  its  cc 
tution  and  became  a  branch  of  the  general  society. 

Each  Annual  Conference  has  adopted  such  measures,  in  relation  to 
ing  new  missions  within  their  bounds,  as  circumstances  seem  to  denuuu 
the  spread  and  increase  of  the  work.     In  many  instances,  their  meas 
vary  but  very  little  from  the  former  mode  of  enlarging  and  forming  new 
cuits  and  stations.     It  has  ever  been  customary  from  the  commencement! 
the  work,  to  appoint  men  to  break  up  new  ground,  with  a  view  to  o 
distant  appointments,  and  enlarge  their  borders.     The  compiler  of  this 
has  spent  several  years  in  this  labor,  long  before  a  missionary  societv  i 
ly  existed  among  us. — Traversing  the  wilderness,  crossing  rivers,  lakes, 
and  arms  of  the  sea, — sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  in  log  cabins,  were 
early  practices  of  the  pioneers  in  thework.     Then  we  had  no  sufficient  so 
of  support.     The  preachers  endured  hardship  and  toil,  and  many  of 
wore  down,  and  had  to  locate,  and  retire  from  the  work  in  which  their  k 
ing  souls  panted  to  continue.     The  missionary  now  has  a  certain,  th< 
limited  support,  from  funds  provided  for  the  purpose.     Formerly,  the  h 
and  success  of  the  circuit  preachers  thus  employed,  were  reported  to 
Conference,  by  themselves,  or  presiding  Elders.     Now  the  missionaries  i 
port  to  the  general  Secretary  or  Board  of  Managers.     The  present  m 
of  operation  is  found  to  be  more  eflicient  and  encouraging.     As  soon  as  i 
missionary  station  can  support  itself,  it  is  dropped  from  the  list  of  missic 
and  taken  into  the  regular  list  of  circuits  or  stations.     From  this  it  will 
seen  that  the  number  of  domestic  missions  and  numbers  of  members, 
be  liable  to  sudden  and  great  variations,  while  the  work  goes  steadily  foi 
The  more  prosperous  the  missions  are  this  year,  the  less  will  the  numl 
appear  to  be  the  next,  as  they  are  able  to  sustain  themselves,  and  to  help 
ers  as  they  have  been  assisted. 

It  will  therefore  be  unnecessary  to  notice  in  this  condensed  view  of  Metha 
dist  missions,  all  those  places  which  have  been  the  scenes  of  domestic  mkj 
sionary  operations,  but  to  take  a  general  view  of  them  from  late  annual  iq| 
ports.  The  report  of  1836  states  that  the  number  of  domestic  missionaries 
was  118,  and  aoout  17,174  members.  In  1838,  there  were  132  missionaries^ 
14,622  members.  In  1839,  there  were  164  missionaries,  18,700  meroben 
From  many  of  these  missions,  the  most  cheering  accounts  come  to  us  throu|^ 
the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  and  other  publications  under  the  patron? 
age  of  the  Connection.  To  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  them 
thrillinflf  accounts,  this  very  superficial  and  condensed  view  will  appear  mea* 
gre  and  deficient.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that  this  professes  to  be  bat  I 
sketch  of  missionary  operations,  and  those  who  are  desirous  to  become  morfl 
fully  informed  are  referred  to  Bangs*s  History,  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,  the  annual  Reports,  and  other  sources  from  whence  the  items  of 
this  sketch  have  been  drawn. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
Slave  Missions, 

Mitsiooarlet  lo  the  Slaves  appointed.    Nalare  of  the  field.    Statioot. 

The  Slave  missions,  like  the  other  domestic  missions,  have  been  but  i 
continuance  of  a  laborious  attention  to  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  slars 
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ipolation  of  the  sonthem  states.  The  regular  stationed  preachers,  from 
p  beginningy  have  been  required  to  instruct  slaves,  wherever  they  could 
ijie  acc«88  to  them,  in  the  field  of  their  hibors.  But  since  the  system  of 
*  'tonaiy  operations  was  commenced,  the  slaves  have  been  the  special  ob- 
of  attention  by  the  Conferences  within  the  bounds  of  the  slave  states. 
len  have  been  appointed  to  labor  on  slave  plantations,  and  to  dcvoto 
entize  time  and  attention  lo  their  spiritual  improvement.  These  mis- 
requiie  men  dead  to  the  world,  and  truly  alive  to  God,  and  the  salva- 
of  their  fellow  men,  whose  condition  is  so  piiifully  degraded  and 
ihed.  It  is  a  sight  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  angels,  who  are  the  ininister- 
lerrants  of  the  heirs  of  salvation,  to  see  these  holy  men  taking  their 
in  their  hands,  to  labor  amidst  the  miasma  of  rice  plantations,  and  on 
borders  of  rivers  where  disease  is  generated,  and  doath-blusts  sear  up 
ATenues  of  life. 
The  heart  sickens  at  a  sight  of  humanity  so  dark,  so  degraded,  so  full 
?jpollntion,  crime,  oppression,  cruelty  and  suffering.  But  there  are  planta- 
where  the  missionary's  labors  of  love  have  changed  the  scene ;  these, 
the  beautiful  oases  in  the  deserts,  are  relieving  to  the  eye,  and  cheering 
the  heart.  While  humanity  weeps,  and  heaves  a  sigh  at  the  thouglit, 
fellow-heirs  to  immortality  should  remain  under  an  institution  which 
iches  our  nation,  and  our  very  nature,  yet  it  is  refreshing  to  the  soul 
»hold  the  change  the  gospel  has  produced,  where  it  had  free  course,  and 
purified  in  the  salvation  of  slaves. 

-Heathen  darkness  is  dissipated,  crime  banished,  the  mind  elevated,  the 

si  exemplified ;   the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  abound — joy  and  gladness  is 

in  the  cabins  at  the  morning  and  evening  devotions  of  the  reformed, 

truly  converted  slaves.     Order  is  seen  in  their  humble  habitations. 

sy  go  with  submissive,  yea,  with  patient  and  cheerful  hearts,  to  their 

ly  tasks.     They  look  with  eagerness  for  the  visits  of  the  missionary. 

leir  hearts  thrill  with  pleasure  at  the  sound  of  the  horn,  that  calls  them  to 

ible  for  instruction,  and  prayer,  and  praise.     The  relationT  of  their 

tristian  experience  is  simple,  alfecting  and  instructive ;    their  prayers  for 

imselves,  their  fellow-slaves,  and  their  masters,  arc  breathed  in  the  spirit 

'pare  benevolence,  pity,  love,  and  gratitude. 

So  evidently  have  these  slaves  shown  the  efficacy  of  truth  and  grace,  that 

tj  have  commanded  respect  to  the  gospel  they  profess,  and  patronage  for 

instruments  of  the  change  wrought  among  them.     Such  instances  have 

m  multiplied  wherever  the  gospel  has  been  freely  admitted,  and  the  slaves 

1  the  privilege  of  meeting  for  religious  worship.     Would  the  limits  of 

lis  article  admit,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  introduce  the  testimonies, 

»l  only  of  the  missionaries,  but  of  the  planters,  and  others,  who  have  wit- 

issed  these  scenes. 

]  The  pious  mind  lingers  with  delight  to  behold  these  slaves,  leaving  their 
'^sks,  and  exchanging  the  implements  of  toil,  and  ihc  scaniy  clout,  for  the 
^lean  and  decent  attire,  in  which  to  appear  before  God  in  worship.  To  be- 
'lold  them  welcoming  their  minister,  with  joy,  as  the  messenger  of  salva- 
ion,  and  their  iellow-Fuflferers  in  toil,  from  the  neighboring  plantatiims,  as 
brethren  in  the  bonds  of  goj^pcl  love.  Their  pietv,  fervency  and  zeal,  might 
^hame  most  Christians  who  enjoy  the  fullness  ot  liberty,  and  the  privileges 
if  the  gospel.  Their  living  examples,  and  dying  testimonies,  have  evi- 
denced their  capacity  for,  and  attainment  of,  the  most  exalted  degrees  of 
piety. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  to  give  some  of  the  names  of  the  missions  as 
they  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  ditterent  Conferences  who  have  them  un- 
der their  direction.     The  Georgia  Conference,  in  1S34,  had  the  following 
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Stations  among^  slaves :  Mission  near  Louisville,  on  Ogeechee,  in  Burk ;  on 
the  Islands  below  Savannah ;  on  Savannah  and  Bank  rivers ;  Sugar  Creek 
and  Little  river ;  in  Harris ;  in  Gadsden ;  on  Turtle  river — there  was  on 
these  missions,  1,185  church  members.  South  Carolina  Conference,  the 
same  year,  had  the  following :  Mission  on  the  North  and  South  Santee ; 
Cambachee  and  Pon  Pon.  Wadmalaw  and  St.  Johns;  to  Beaufort  and 
Islands ;  Wateree ;  Manchester ;  Pee  Dee ;  Cape  Fear ;  King's  Mountain, 
— the  number  of  members  returned  from  these  was  2,952.  Tesitimonies 
were  given  of  the  happy  effect  of  these  missions,  encouraging  to  the  hearts 
of  the  pious  and  humane. 

The  Virginia  and  Baltimore  Conferences  had  their  missions,  and  others 
not  here  named. 

Several  of  the  holy  men,  who  cheerfully  devoted  their  lives  to  the  work 

of  instructing  the  slaves,  have 

Their  bodies,  with  their  charge,  laid  down, 
And  ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live. 

And  when  Christ,  who  is  their  life,  shall  appear,  they  will  also  appear  with 
him  in  glory,  with  a  martyr*s  crown,  bestudded  with  stars,  glittering  above 
those  lamps  that  bespangle  the  vault  of  heaven. 


CHAPTER    VIL 
African  Mission. 


Rev.  Melville  B.  Cox,  oflers  his  services  as  missioDary,  and  is  accepted.  His  dcalh.  New  mis- 
sionaries. Death  of  Mrs.  Wright  and  Mr.  Wright.  Ntw  reinforcements.  Success.  Recent 
iBtelltgeDcc. 

Feb.  22,  1832.  The  Rev.  Melville  B.  Cox,  of  the  State  of  Maine,  then 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Conference,  offered  himself  as  a  missionar}'  to 
Liberia.  In  a  letter  to  Bishop  Hedding,  he  says,  "  If  you  think  me  fitted 
for  the  work,  /  will  go,  trusting  in  the  God  of  missions  for  protection  and 
aruccess.  It  may  cure  me — it  may  bury  me.  In  either  case,  I  think  I  can 
say  from  the  heart — *  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.'  I  shall  go  without 
any  *fear  that  hath  torment ;'  with  a  cheerful,  nay,  with  a  glad  heart."  He 
was  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  but  in  weighing  the  subject,  made  the  fol- 
lowing reflections. 

"1.  It  is  my  duty,  sick  or  well,  to  live  or  die  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
2.  There  is  a  loud  call  in  Providence,  at  this  eventful  moment,  for  someone 
t()  go  to  Liberia,  which  ought  and  must  be  heard.  3.  There  are  some  in- 
dications that  this  voice  addresses  itself  to  me.  4.  A  man  in  high  health 
would  run  a  far  greater  hazard  of  life,  humanly  speaking,  than  I  should. 
5.  Though  my  health  does  not  warrant  much  in  expectation,  yet,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  may  do  great  good.  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong.'  There  is  much,  yqij  much  to  be  done  in  a  mission  of 
the  kind,  which  would  not  tax  my  voice  at  all.  Praying  that  God  would 
give  success  to  the  enterprise,  I  am,  afTectionately,  your  son  in  the  gospel." 

He  was  appointed  to  the  oversight  of  the  mission  in  Liberia,  by  Bishops 
Roberts  and  Hedding..  The  spirit  breathed  in  the  letters  written  to  his 
friends,  while  preparing  for,  and  on  his  passage  to  the  scene  of  his  antici- 
pated labors,  manifested  the  deep  devotion  of  his  whole  soul  to  the  work. 
He  made  a  reprort  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  dated  Monrovia,  April  8ih,  1833.  It  was  a  document  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  friends  of  missions. 
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Other  missionaries  were  appointed  as  assistants  to  Mr.  Cox.  The  Rev. 
Messrs.  Spaulding  and  Wright  of  the  New  England  Conference,  with  their 
ives,  and  Miss  Fairtngion,  sailed  for  Liberia.  But  they  were  not  permit- 
d  to  see  their  beloved  brother  Cox.  He  had  departed  this  life  July  21si, 
33,  full  of  peace  and  holy  hope,  having  written  for  his  dying  mottoes,  "  never 
re  up  the  mission;''  and  "  Africa  miast  be  redeemed  though  thousands 
irish."  Mr.  Cos  was  a  man  of  a  devoted  mind  and  self-sac'lifieing  spirit, 
e  had  well  weighed  the  subject  of  his  undertakiJig.  It  had  ot^cupied  his 
oughts,  and  prayers,  his  tongue  and  pen.  His  views  were  clear,  his  jiidg- 
ent  judicious,  his  feelings  ardent,  and  his  zeal  unquenchable.  He  had 
mmenced  his  work  in  earnest.  No  sooner  tUd  Lis  eyes  meet  the  shores  of 
friea,  than  he  began  to  notice  with  a  discriminating  mind,  all  its  scenery, 
lytical  and  moral.  His  "  Sketches"  will  long  remain  a  precious  monu- 
ent  of  his  industry,  ability  and  piety.  His  plans  were  large  and  alike 
lapted  to  the  main  object,  time,  and  circumstances.  His  career  was  short, 
id  its  closing  scone  one  of  the  finest  for  the  pencil  of  a  master. 
Messrs.  Spaulding  and  Wright  arrived  the  1st  of  January,  and  imme^ 
alety  entered,  on  their  work.  Their  prospects  were  enconniging.  They 
;ganized  an  Annual  Conference, — a  Sunday  School — a  Tepiperance  So~ 
ety,  and  were  going  forward  in  their  work  with  vigor  and  success,  when 
!r>.  Wright  was  taken  from  their  number  by  the  African  fever  on  the  4th 
'  February,  1834.  The  whole  mission  family  were  taken  sick,  and  Mr. 
/■right  soon  followed  the  beloved  companion  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  to  a 
liter  world.  The  inspiring  motto  of  brother  Co.i  operated  on  the  hearts  of 
0  rest; — "  Let  thousands  fall  before  Africa  be  given  up."  The  fatten  have 
It  been  lost  to  the  mission.  Their  devotcdncss  to  the  cause  has  inspired 
hers ;  and  though  dead  they  yet  ppeak  for  the  cause. 
At  a  missionary  meeting,  ut  the  Lynn  Conference  in  1S35.  a  motion  was 
ade  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  erect  a  monument  in  memory  of  llie  Kev. 
:.  B.  Co,x.  Rev.  S.  0.  Wright  and  Mrs.  Wright.  The  sum  proposed  was 
«edily  raised  by  subscriptions  of  a  dollar  each,  as  no  one  was  permitted  to 
re  a  greater  sum.  Mr.  Spaulding  had  it  made  in  Boston  by  Mr.  R.  Carey, 
was  a  simple,  yet  beautiful  Italian  marble  monument,  about  eight  feet  high, 
•ting  upon  a  free-stone  base,  and  consisting  of  a  pedestal  in  the  Tuscaa 
rm,  surmounted  by  an  obelisk. 

Mr.  Spaulding  struggled  with  sickness,  weakness  and  want,  and  the  re- 
its  of  his  labors  will  be  identified  with  the  future  history  of  the  missiaii.. 
70 
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By  the  advice  of  physicians  and  the  board  of  Managers  he  returned  home. 
Miss  Farrington  continued  with  the  determination  to^^ofler  her  soul,  upon 
the  altar  of  her  God,  for  the  salvation  of  Africa." 

The  Rev.  John  Seys,  of  the  Oneida  Conference,  offered  himself  for  the 
mission,  and  sailed  oo  the  2nd  of  September,  1834.  Francis  Burns,  a  coAr 
ored  local  preacher,  and  Eunice  Sharp,  a  pious  female  of  colore  had  Sailed 
before  this  time,  to  engage  as  teachers. 

Mr.  Scys,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  state  of  the  mission  quite  encouraging. 
He  had  several  slight  attacks  of  the  fever,  but  entered  on  his  work  with 
vigor  and  zeaL  Several  colored  preachers  being  raised  up,  in  addition  to 
those  who  went  out  with  the  emigrants,  they  had  now  a  Conference  of  thir- 
teen preachers,  and  most  of  them  men  of  promise  of  great  usefulness  to  their 
brethren.  The  chiurch  members  amounted,  at  this  time,  to  204,  and  about 
200  children  and  adults  attached  to  their  schools.  Industry,  order,  good 
morals  and  religion  prevailed  among  the  colonists,  and  a  prospect  qf  good 
opened  among  the  natives.  This  mission  promises  a  vast  amount  of  good 
to  Africa.  It  has  gone  on  with  increasing  rapidity  and  strength.  Although 
heretofore  attended  with  a  great  sacrifice  of  life,  it  has  prospered  beyond  all 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  friends.  The  space  allotted  for  this  article 
precludes  such  an  account  as  the  subject  deserves.  The  mission  has  been 
strengthened  by  additional  missionaries,  teachers,  a  printer,  physician,  and 
a  teacher  for  a  high  school.  And  what  is  better  than  all,  God  has  wrought 
wonders  among  the  peoplo  by  the  word  of  his  grace.  They  now  have  Vt 
missionaries  on  this  station,  ten  teachers,  a  printer,  a  missionary  steward, 
who  has  charge  of  its  temporal  interests,  and  a  physician.  There  are  now 
420  church  members,  231  scnolars .besides  300  attached  to  the  Sabbath  schools. 
Truly  it  may  be  said,  "  Ethiopia  is  stretching  out  her  hands  unto  God." 

The  following  recent  intelligence  is  from  Dr.  Gohee's  letter  of  September 
18th,  1839,  to  the  editors  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal : 

Messrs.  Editors, — I  have  this  morning  received  a  letter  and  copy  of  Afri- 
ca's Luminary,  (No.  8,)  from  my  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Seys,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Methodist  missions  in  Africa.  They  are  filled  with 
cheering  intelligence  concerning  the  prosperity  of  our  missions  there,  and 
the  glorious  news  of  a  powerful  revival  of  a  work  of  God  among  the  na* 
tives  at  Heddington.  Brother  Scys  sa\''s  "  We  have  a  great  work  at  Hed* 
dinglon,  36  souls  converted,  and  king  Tom  among  the  number  !  I  returned 
from  there  a  few  days  since,  and  am  now  preparing  to  go  out  and  spend  the 
coming  Sabbath  with  them."  An  editorial  paragraph  in  the  Luminary  runs 
thus  :  "  A  great  and  glorious  work  of  grace  has  commenced  among  the  na» 
tives  at  Heddington.  We  have  been  there,  seen  them  bow  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross, — heard  their  strong  cries  for  mercy, — witnessed  their  tears,  beheld 
them  turned  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  and  rejoicing  in  a  sense  of 
sins  forgiven."  Now  all  this  has  been  witnessed  and  testified,  does  it  not  prov« 
that  God  dwells  in  very  deed  in  the  camp  of  our  missionaries,  and  designs 
to  give  them  demonstrative  proof  that  they  are  calling  the  idolatrous  heathen 
from  Egyptian  darkness  to  the  light  of  the  gospel  day  ?  If  it  is  not  good 
news  from  a  far  country, — from  Ethiopia,  who  is  stretching  out  her  hands 
unto  God  ? 

Who  can  imagine  the  gratitude  to  God  that  w^ill  swell  the  heart  of  the 
superintendent  of  that  mission  when  he^ leads  those  new  Christian  Africans 
to  the  baptismal  font, — to  the  sacramental  table,  and  thus  ushers  them  into  the 
enjoyment  of  Christ's  militant  church,  or  of  the  rapturous  notes  of  praise 
for  redeeming  love  that  they  will  sing  when  they  meet  together  around  the 
eternal  throne  in  the  church  triumphant  ? 

The  colamns  of  the  Luminary  are  crowded  with  interesting  matter  con- 
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eerning  Africa.  It  is  a  paper  that  should  be  patronized  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  at  least  by  every  Methodist  and  well  wisher  of 
the  missionary  cause. 

In  the  same  paper  is  published  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Rev.  William 
Stockerf  a  missionary  at  Cape  Palmas,  stating  his  situation,  prospects  of  suc- 
cess, preparations  for  building  a  church  and  schoolhouse.  The  state  of  the 
chnrcnes  and  need  of  more  faithful  laborers.  The  many  applications  to 
take  and  educate  native  children, — his  press  of  labor  and  need  of  help  to 
carry  out  his  plans  of  operation. 

T*he  very  next  Advocate  and  Journal  brings  the  news  of  Mr.  Stocker's 
death.  In  the  midst  of  his  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of  the  work,  Mr.  Seys 
has  to  lament  the  death  of  his  faithful  coadjutors,  Barton,  Barker,  and  Stock- 
cr ; — still  he  urges  for  volunteers  in  the  holy  cause.  He  says,  "  We  are 
doing  well  in  all  other  respects  (except  the  want  of  help)  all  through  the 
Conference."  Thus  is  the  faith  and  zeal  of  these  servants  of  the  Lord  tried 
as  by  fire,  yet  are  they  rejoicing  to  sacrifice  all  for  God  and  souls.  May  God 
grant  their  success  may  be  equal  to  thoir  zeal  and  devotcdncss  to  his  cause. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
Oregarp  Mission. 


Wtmon  of  Flat-head  Indians  to  U.  S.    Dr.  Fisk*t  anneal.     Volunteers.    Mission  eommeneed  on 
Um  Wallamette.    Reinforcemenis,  1836  and  1837.    Mr.  J.  Lea's  retoro.    New  station  coan- 
'  meneed.    Kecent  intelligence.    Large. reinforcemeut  sent  out. 

The  very  singular  mission  of  a  number  of  Flat-head  chiefs,  from  beyond 
the  Rocky  mountains,  to  "  inquire  how  the  whites  worshipped  the  Ureat 
Spirit,"  was  considered  as  the  voice  of  God  to  the  church,  to  send  forth  the 
heralds  of  salvation  to  those  of  that  region,  who  sat  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death.     Dr.  Fisk  made  a  spirited  appeal  to  the  church,  to  furnish 
the  means ;  and  to  those  who  believed  they  were  called  of  God  to  the  holy 
work  of  saving  souls,  to  respond  to  this  call  of  Providence.     "  Hear !  Hear ! 
Who  will  respond  to  this  call  from  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains.     Let  two 
suitable  men,  unincumbered  with  families,  possessing  the  spirit  of  martyrs, 
throw  themselves  into  the  nation, — live  Aviih  them, — learn  their  language,—^ 
preach  Christ  to  them, — and,  as  the  way  is  opened,  introduce  schools,  agri- 
pulture,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.     Money  shall  be  forthcoming;  I  will 
be  bondsman  for  the  church ;  all  we  want  is  the  men."     The  men  stepped 
forward — the  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  Rev.  Daniel  Lee,  Cyrus  Shepherd,  and  a 
Mr.  Edwards,  responded,  "  Here  are  we,  send  us."     The  men  and  money 
were  soon  forthcoming,  indeed.     All  due  preparations  were  made  for  the 
journey ;  when  information  was  received  that  Captain  Wythe  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  trading  voyage  to  that  country,  and  that  he  had  brought  two 
Indian  boys  with  him.     On  receiving  this  intelligence,  it  was  thought  advis- 
able for  one  of  the  missionaries  to  seek  an  interview  with  him,  which  was 
accordingly  done.     From  that  gentleman  valuable  information  was  received 
respecting  the  state  of  the  country,  the  general  character  and  disposition  of 
the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  Oregon  territory ;  and  he  likewise  manifesto 
ed  a  disposition  to  give  every  aid  in  his  power  to  the  mission,     They,  act 
eordingiy,  accompanied  him  m  the  spring  of  1834.     Qn  arriving  among  the 
Flat-head  Indians,  they  found  them  (ew  in  number,  and  having  no  settled 
.  habitations.      The  missionaries  proceeded  on  to  Fort  Vi^ncouver,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  where,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  they  rc^ 
eeived  the  hospitalities  of  Dr.  McLaughlin  and  family.     On  the  Sabbath| 
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th«  29lh,  Mr.  Lee  preached,  in  the  Fort,  lo  a  very  attentive  audience,  which 
was  the  first  sermon  ever  delivered  in  that  part  of  the  country,  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  After  much  search  and  deliberation,  they  concluded  to 
form  a  missionary  establishment  on  the  Wallamette  river,  about  sixty  miles 
from  Fort  Vancouver.  Here  they  selected  a  suitable  place,  and  went  to 
work  with  their  own  hands,  and  erected  a  log  house,  32  by  18  feet,  one  sto- 
ry and  a  half  high.  They  also  entered  on  the  cultivation  of  a  farm,  plough- 
ing, and  sowitig  seeds.  This  done,  they  commenced  a  course  of  religious 
instruction,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success;  of  reclaiming  these  wandering 
savages,  who  are  in  a  very  degraded  state,  to  the  blessings  of  Christianitv 
and  civilized  life.  The  couniry  is  generally  healthy,  and  ofiers  many  facil- 
ities to  the  Christian  missionary  to  prosecute  his  work  with  success.  Mr. 
Shepherd,  who  accompanied  the  missionaries  as  a  teacher,  was  leA  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  in  charge  of  a  school  which  had  been  commenced  about  two 
years  before  by  Esquire  Ball,  whose  letters,  describing  the  state  of  things  in 
that  country,  have  been  published.  This  school  consists  principally  of  half- 
breed  children,  collected  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort,  some  of  whom  have 
made  great  improvement  in  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  and  a  few 
studying  geography  and  the  first  branches  of  the  mathematics.  In  addition 
to  his  day  school,  Mr.  Shepherd  instructed  an  evening  school.  The  mis- 
sion at  Wallamette  is  so  situated  as  to  form  a  central  position,  from  whence 
missionary  labors  may  be  extended  in  almost  every  direction  among  the  na- 
tives, and  those  emigrants  who  may  settle  in  that  vast  and  fertile'  territory. 
From  the  encouraging  prospects  around  him,  Mr.  Lee  wrote  for  a  mission- 
ary reinforcement.  A  reinforcement,  consisting  of  Mr.  Beers,  a  blacksmith, 
with  his  wife  and  two  children  ;  Dr.  White  and  wife ;  Mr.  Wilson,  as  carpen- 
ter; and  three  young  ladies,  as  teachers,  were  engaged,  viz. :  Miss  Pitman, 
/)f  New  York ;  Miss  Downing,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Johnson,  of  Maine. 
This  mission  family  left  Boston,  August,  1S36,  for  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  thence  to  the  Columbia  river,  in  the  Oregon  territory,  where  they  ar- 
rived after  a  voyage  of  ten  months,  all  in  good  health  and  spirits.  They 
arrived  at  the  mission  house  on  tlic  Wallamette  river,  about  the  last  of 
Jifay,  1S37,  and  rejoiced  to  find  the  two  missionaries,  the  Rev.  Jason  and 
Daniel  Lee,  in  hcahh  and  peace, and  prospering  in  their  work.  They  found 
the  school  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Slicpherd  in  a  prosperous  state ;  it  consist- 
ed of  about  3vS  children,  mostly  half-breeds,  which  promises  much  good  to 
the  rising  generation. 

In  January,  1S37,  another  mission  family  sailed  from  Boston,  by  way  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  strengthen  the  Oregon  mission.  This  consisted  of 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Leslie,  wife  and  cliildren,  and  Miss  Smith,  as  assistant. 
With  this  addition,  the  general  mission  family  at  Oregon  will  consist  of  23, 
including  minors,  viz. :  four  missionaries,  one  male  and  four  female  teach- 
ers, a  physician,  a  blacksmith,  and  a  carpenter. 

In  April,  1838,  Mr.  Jason  Lee  left  the  care  of  the  mission  at  Wallamette, 
with  Mr.  Leslie,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  by  the  way  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  arrived  the  31st  of  October,  after  a  tedious  journey  of  seven 
months.  He  was  accompanied  by  five  young  natives,  three  of  whom  were 
sent  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  their  parents,  and  the  other  two  Flat- 
head youths  accompanied  Mr.  Lee  in  his  travels,  one  of  whom  is  since 
dead.  Very  great  interest  has  been  excited  in  favor  of  this  mission,  by  Mr. 
Lee's  visits  and  public  discourses,  and  those  of  the  young  natives,  especially 
by  the  addresses  of  the  one  now  dead,  whose  name  was  William  Brooks. 
Mrs.  Lee,  formerly  Miss  Maria  Pitman,  died  soon  after  he  left  the  mission; 
her  death  was  felt  as  a  great  loss  to  the  mission,  as  she  was  so  eminently 
qualified  for  her  station,  and  promised  so  great  usefulness  in  this  distant 
^nd  benighted  land. 
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Mr.  Daniel  Lee,  and  Mr.  Perkins  and  wife,  had  left  the  mission  at  Wal- 
htmette,  and  ascended  the  Columbia  river,  about  100  miles  above  Fort  Van- 
couTer,  to  establish  a  mission  among  the  natives  in  that  region.  Mr.  Jason 
Lee  visited  them  on  his  return,  and  found  the  prospect  favorable.  The 
fltate  of  the  Indians  is  represented  to  be  exceedingly  degraded,  but  willing, 
and  in  many  places,  desirous  to  receive  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  On  the  representations  of  Mr.  Lee,  and  the  information 
received  from  other  sources  by  gentlemen  who  have  visited  that  region  of 
country,  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Mission  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  resolved  to  send  out  a  reinforcement  of  five  missionaries,  one 
physician,  a  blacksmith,  millwright,  cabinet-maker,  three  carpenters  and 
joiners,  three  farmers,  a  mission  steward  to  take  care  of  the  temporal  aflTairs 
of  the  mission,  and  some  young  ladies  for  teachers ;  together  with  farming 
and  mechanical  utensils,  which  are  necessary  to  carry  on  their  respective 
trades  and  occupations,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  goods,  composed  of  articles 
needful  for  the  mission  family,  and  to  enable  them  to  purchase  such  articles 
as  they  may  procure  among  the  natives.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  were  ap- 
propriated lor  the  benefit  of  this  mission.  Such  an  open  field  of  usefulness 
demands  more  than  ordinary  exertions  to  meet  its  necessities.  Now  is  the 
time  to  enter  with  zeal  and  eflfort,  before  the  natives  become  more  defiled  by 
the  proximity  of  the  whites,  who  may  settle  among  them  for  the  sake  of 
traffic  Already  the  use  of  "iiltoxicating  liquors  has  been  banished  the  set- 
tlement where  tne  mission  is  located ;  several  of  the  natives  brought  under 
serious  impressions ;  a  school  put  in  operation  for  the  benefit  of  their  chil- 
dren and  youth ;  a  large  farm  is  brought  under  cultivation,  well  stocked 
with  cattle  brought  from  California,  poultry,  &c.,  by  which  provision  is  be- 
ginning to  be  made  for  the  sustenance  of  the  mission  family. 

The  first  missionaries  had  every  thing  to  do,  and  little  to  do  with.  Their 
time  was  absorbed  in  preparing  to  live,  that  they  might  induce  the  natives 
to  let  their  children  be  educated.  A  fair  and  good  impression  has  been 
made.  To  answer  the  demands  of  the  natives,  and  to  sustain  the  cause, 
great  etertions  are  needful. — News  of  a  most  cheering  character  has  just 
come  to  hand,  from  the  Wallamette  mission. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Shepherd  states,  that  he  has  a  school  of  42  under  his 
instruction,  who  are  making  good  advancement  in  the  various  branches  of 
an  English  education ;  and  52  in  his  Sabbath  school.  "  I  would  now,"  he 
says,  "  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  unbounded  goodness  of  God,  record  some  of 
his  CTacious  dealings  with  us,  since  the  commencement  of  the  year.  But, 
O,  the  riches  of  his  grace !  lam  not  able  to  find  language  to  express  my 
feelings.  My  soul  is  indeed  lost  in  wonder,  love  and  praise.  All  glory  to 
his  holy  name!  Sink  down,  O  my  soul,  be  thankful  and  adore  !  A  shower 
of  grace  has  descended  to  water  this  barren  waste,  and  some  of  thcvse  drops 
of  mercy  have  fallen  on  the  mission  family,  transforming  the  lion  into  the 
mildness  of  the  lamb." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  commencement  and  progress 
of  the  gracious  work,  in  which  twenty-seven  have  been  hopefully  convert- 
ed to  God,  and  united  with  the  class. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1838,  Mr.  Leslie's  house  took  fire,  and  was 
destroyed,  with  most  of  the  stores,  clothing  and  furniture.  His  children  had 
not  even  a  change  of  raiment  left.  But  in  the  midst  of  this,  and  other  trials, 
they  were  rejoicing  in  the  goodness  of  God,  manifested  in  the  revival  of  his 
work  among  them. 

Rev.  Jason  Lee,  the  pioneer  in  this  enterprise,  sailed  in  the  ship  Lau- 
sanne, Capt.  Josiah  Spaulding,  about  the  9th  of  October,  1839,  from  New 
York,  for  the  Columbia  river,  by  the  way  of  Valparaiso  and  the  Sandwich 
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Islands,  with  a  numerous  mission  family,  bound  to  Oregon.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  persons  composing  the  expedition,  viz. :  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  and 
wife,  of  the  New  England  Conference;  Rev.  J.  H.  Frost,  wife  and  one 
child,  New  York  Conference ;  Rev.  Gustavus  Hinds,  wife  and  one  child, 
Genessee  Conference;  Rev.  William  H.  Kone  and  wife.  North  Carolina 
Conference;  Rev.  A  Ivan  F.  Walter,  and  two  children,  Grenessee  Confer- 
ence; Rev.  J.  Richmond,  M.  D.,  wife  and  4  children,  Illinois  Conference; 
ilr.  Ir^  H.  Babcock,  physician,  wife  and  one  child,  New  York ;  Mr.  Geoi^ 
Abemethy,  missionary  steward,  wife  and  two  children.  New  York ;  Mr. 
William  W.  Raymond,  farmer,  and  w^ife,  Ballston  Spa ;  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Brewer,  farmer,  and  wife,  Wilbraham ;  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Judson,  cabinet-ma- 
ker, wife  and  three  children ;  Mr.  Jeremiah  L.  Parrish,  blacksmith,  and 
three  children ;  Mr.  James  Alley,  carpenter ;  Mr.  Hamilton  Campbell,  car- 
penter, wife  and  child,  Springfield ;  Miss  Maria  T.  Ware,  teacher,  Lowell ; 
Miss  Chloe  A.  Clark,  teacher,  Springfield ;  Miss  Elmira  Phillips,  teacher, 
Springfield  ;  Miss  Almira  Phelps,  teacher,  Springfield ;  Miss  Orpha  Lanki 
Ion,  stewardess,  Hartford;  Thomas  Adams,  Indian  boy. 

The  Fare  WILL  Meeting  of  the  mission  family  for  Oregon,  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  3d  of  October,  at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Green  Street.  At  7  o'clock,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bangs, 
and  the  exercises  of  tho  occasion  were  introduced  by  reading  the  Scriptures, 
Isa.  35 :  and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Ferguson ;  the  choir  then  sung  ^ 
part  of  Bishop  Heber's  beautiful  hymn, 

*^  Shall  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted,"  &^. 

The  names  of  the  mission  family  were  then  read  by  the  Recording  Sec* 
retary  of  the  Society,  and  the  family  w^as  introduced  to  the  meeting.  Next 
followed  addresses  from  several  missionaries,  the  chairman,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Alder,  from  London ;  with  occasional  singing,  in  which  the  congrega- 
tion joined  most  heartily,  and  with  excellent  eflect.  It  was  a  most  interest- 
ing, solemn,  and  delightful  occasion.  There  was,  indeed,  a  degree  of  gran- 
deur, of  holy  sublimity,  and  touching  pathos,  about  the  scene,  which  we 
have  rarely  felt  in  similar  circumstances.  The  platform  was  occupied  by 
that  devoted  band — in  number,  a  little  army,  and  in  the  energy  of  faith  and 
hope,  a  host — who  had,  from  all  parts  of  our  country ,ithe  rice  plains  of  the 
south,  the  prairies  of  the  great  valley,  and  the  granite  hills  of  New  Eng- 
land, responded  to  the  loud  call  from  Oregon.  One  feeling  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  entire  crowded  throng — a  mingled  feeling  of  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion and  generous  sympathy.  The  feeling  was  electric,  it  passed  from 
heart  to  heart,  and  thrilled  every  soul,  while  the  heart  bounded  with  joy, 
tears  bedewed  the  cheek.  Such  a  scene  of  moral  sublimity  has  seldom 
been  witnessed. 

The  addresses  of  the  mission  family  were  brief,  but  beautifully  appropri- 
ate ;  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  them  justice,  we  shall  make  no  attempt 
to  relate  them. 

Good  7i€7os  from  Oregon  was  received  about  the  time  of  the  Farewell 
Meeting.  Dr.  E.  White,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Leslie,  gave 
the  most  heart-cheering  intelligence  concerning  the  state  of  the  mission. 
He  says,  since  Mr.  Leslie's  letter  left  there,  "  We  sail  in  smooth  seas,  tho 
most  perfect  harmony  subsists,  and  the  purest  Christian  love  abounds  all 
around  us.  The  history  of  the  experience  of  the  native  converts,"  he  says, 
"  would  be  cheering  to  all  Christendom."  The  w^hole  letter  would  be  inte- 
resting, but  space  cannot  be  allowed  for  its  insertion.  He  says  "  every  thing 
promises  well  as  yet,  to  this  country.  The  settlers  are  peaceable  and  indust 
Irious,  qnd  i^re  generally  doing  well," 
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South  American  Missions. 

Rie  (le  Janeiro.    Promising^  comnrancement,    Rrinforcemeot.    Oppositi6n.  Lftbbrs  for  ■eameii.'^ 

Bueaos  Ayres.    General  notices. 

Rio  DE  JTankiro.  In  July  of  1835,  the  Rev,  Fountain  fe.  Pitts,  who  had 
been  appointed  for  that  purpose,  sailed  for  Buenos  Ayres.  He  stopped  on 
his  way  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  he  found  a  small  company  of  persons,  to 
whom  he  preached,  and  before  he  left  the  city,  formed  them  into  a  class; 
Finding  many  persons  here,  both  English  and  Americans,  very  desirous  to 
have  Methodist  preaching  established  among  them,  he  wrote  for  a  mission- 
ary to  be  sent  as  soon  as  practicable.  Mr.  Justin  Spaulding  of  the  Maine 
Conference  was  appointed,  and  sailed  from  the  port  of  New  York  on  the 
22nd  of  March,  1836.  On  Mr.  Pitts'  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres,  he  met 
with  a  cordial  reception  by  a  few  pious  people,  and  more  especially  by  some 
Protestant  ministers,  who,  on  hearing  of  his  arrival,  waited  on  him,  and 
made  him  welcome  as  a  fellow-laborer.  He  soon  rented  a  room,  furnished 
it  with  fcTBats,  and  commenced  the  worship  of  God.  He  found  a  few  pious 
persons,  professing  to  be  Methodists,  who  expressed  much  joy  at  his  arrival* 
Mr.  Pitts  was  permitted  to  commence  his  mission  without  molestation ;  and 
commenced  building  a  chapel.  He  also  teported  that  several  other  places 
presented  fair  prospects  for  missionary  labors  in  South  America.  Th^  Rid 
de  Janeiro  mission  has  been  attended  with  circumstances,  both  of  trial  and 
encouragement.  -  The  prejudice  of  a  people  under  the  influence  of  Papal 
domination,  is  not  easily  removed,  especially  where  a  stranger,  who  is  known 
to  be  a  protestant,  comes  among  them,  w^ith  the  professed  design  to  spread 
the  Scriptures,  and  preach  the  gospel  in  a  way  which  they  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve, is  heretical.  Mr.  Spaulding,  on  arriving,  found  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  enter  immediately  on  his  missionary  labors.  He  formed  a  small 
ridciety,  stnd  commenced  regular  preaching.  He  wrote,  July  4th,  1835,  that 
his  prospects  were  exceedingly  encouraging — the  congregation  increasing — - 
8abbath  School  established,  and  good  impressions  apparently  made  on  many 
minds*  He  consented  to  open  a  day  school,  and  commenced  prettcning  on 
board  English  and  American  ships,  distributing  Bibles  and  tracts.  Reports 
that  a  way  was  opened  for  spreading  Portuguese  Bibles,  and  they  were  in- 
troduced into  schools — Wrote  for  the  Board  to  send  a  female  teacher  quali- 
fied to  give  a  finished  education.  As  more  help  was  needed  for  an  efficient 
mission,  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Kidder  was  appointed  to  assist  Mn  Spaulding  in  hia 
arduous  labors.  Mr.  Kidder,  his  wife,  together  with  a  male  and  fcmald 
teacher  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  12th  of  November  1837,  and  arrived  and 
entered  on  their  work  with  cheerfulness  and  diligence. 

Mr.  McMurdy,  the  teacher,  is  also  a  local  preacher,  and  as  there  is  a  call 
for  the  gospel  among  the  sailors  who  visit  the  port,  it  is  expected  he  will  de- 
vote some  portion  of  his  time  for  their  special  benefit.  Some  opposition 
arose,  partly  from  a  communication  which  Mr.  Spaulding  made  to  the  Board, 
which  was  republished,  and  commented  on  with  great  severity;  and  partly 
from  his  2eal  in  distributing  among  the  people  some  Portuguese  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  which  were  sent  him  for  that  purpose.  The  American  Bible 
Society  made  a  donation  of  74  Bibles,  and  J25  Testaments,  which  were  for- 
warded for  distribution.  No  doubt  God  will  overrule  the  opposition  to  his 
truth,  so  that  it  may  redound  to  his  glory  and  the  spread  of  light  on  the 
minds  of  such  as  inquire  for  truth.  The  'missionaries  have  made  a  tour  of 
observation  into  the  interior,  visiting  several  villages,  in  which,  when  their 
cbaracter  and  objects  were  known,  they  were  favorably  treated,  and  tb«  j 
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Bibles  and  tracts  gratefully  received.  The  school  has  not  prospered  as  was 
hoped,  and  Mr.  McMurdy  has  resigned,  and  his  resignation  is  accepted. 
The  two  missionaries  and  families  continue,  and  they  devote  a  part  of  their 
attention  to  seamen.  These  labors  have  been  highly  appreciated  by  those 
concerned,  especially  by  the  U.  S.  Officer  who  comouLnded  on  that  station. 

The  Buenos  Ayses  Mission  is  in  a  prosperous  state.  It  commenced 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  Mr.  Dempster  obtained  and  fitted  up  a 
room  for  preaching,  and  had  the  happiness  to  see  it  filled  with  attentive 
hearers.  It  was  believed  the  public  mind  was  favorably  impressed,  and  thai 
he  had  the  confidence  of  the  friends  of  religion  and  good  morals.  A  lot 
was  obtained  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  of 
Sl»500  to  purchase  it ; — the  rest  of  the  purchase  money  was  raised  by  the 
people  there.  An  effort  is  making  to  secure  S8,000,  to  build  the  house. 
At  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Dempster,  the  Board  have  selected  a  pioos 
teacher  for  this  place,  a  graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  who  sailed 
from  New  York  on  the  1st  of  September,  1838.  A  letter  dated  November 
20th,  announced  his  safe  arrival,  and  subsequent  information  is  received  that 
he  has  opened  his  school  with  fair  prospects  of  success.  Mr.  Dempster  has 
visited  Montevideo,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  state  of  things  there,  and 
found  several  American  families,  and  native  citizens  there  ready  to  receive 
the  labors  of  a  missionary  and  teacher,  and  the  Board  have  determined  to 
send  out  one,  with  all  suitable  despatch.  Thus,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  are 
the  missionary  efforts  in  South  America,  like  to  be  crowned  with  a  gracious 
success. 


CHAPTER    X. 

Mission  to  Texas. 


Commencement  of  the  mission.    Extensive  jplans  of  labor,  saccessfuny  proseeoted.    Death  of  lb* 
Ruler.    Tribute  to  his  memory.    Grant  for  a  college.    Mr.  Stevens  sent  for  more  laborers. 

In  1835,  a  missionary  was  appointed  by  the  Mississippi  Conference  for 
Texas.  Previous  to  this,  a  preacher  had  made  an  extensive  tour  through 
that  province,  and  he  every  where  found  a  people  ready  to  hear  the  gospel ; 
and  though  perfect  toleration  was  not  then  allowed  in  matters  of  religion, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  disposition  to  enforce  the  laws  against  protestants, 
but  a  general  desire  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  A  war  for  inde- 
pendence rendering  the  state  of  the  country  unfavorable  for  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  the  hopes  entertained  for  the  enlargement  of  the  missionary  cause 
were  not  realized.  As  soon  as  the  stale  of  the  country  admitted^  measures 
were  taken  to  send  missionaries  thither  without  delay. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Ruter,  volunteered  his  services,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  mission  in  that  country,  with  two  young  preach- 
ers to  aid  him.  He  left  the  College  over  which  he  had  presided  with  honor 
to  himself  and  the  institution,  and  entered  on  his  work  with  the  zeal  of  a 
martyr.  He  found  indeed,  the  fields  were  white  already  to  the  harvest.  He 
formed  four  large  circuits,  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  prospered  in  the  awak- 
ening and  conversion  of  souls.  Societies  were  formed,  and  the  work  seem- 
ed at  once  to  assume  the  appearance  of  regularity  and  order,  while  the  mis- 
sionaries were  hailed  by  the  people  as  the  messengers  of  God  to  them  for 
good.  Their  labors  were  ardent,  and  calls  were  heard  on  every  side  for 
more  laborers.  The  people  showed  their  love  for  the  cause  by  forming  a 
large  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,  which  contributed  liberally,  so  that  near- 
ly  $1000  were  raised  for  the  support  of  missions.  Preparations  were  made 
for  building  houses  ol  woia\i\p  on  ^\^t^  c.\icM\t»  and  a  commendable  spirit 
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of  liberality  was  manifested  by  the  people.  Dr.  Ruter,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  alive  to  the  interests  of  education  as  well  as  religion.  The 
public  confidence  was  every\vhere  accorded  to  him.  Subscriptions  were 
opened  for  the  erection  of  a  college  edifice  in  this  growing  republic.  Princi- 
ples of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  were  guarantied  to  the  people  by  the 
constitution,  securing  an  exemption  from  all  legal  disabilities  on  account  of 
religion,  and  the  triumphs  of  freedom  and  truth  were  apparent.  On  the 
representations  of  Dr.  Ruter,  respecting  the  wants  of  the  people,  additional 
reinforcements  were  appointed,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  return  to  the 
states  for  his  family,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  disorder  which  termi- 
nated his  glorious  career,  in  the  cause  in  which  he  had  so  ardently  embark- 
ed. He  died  in  Washington,  Texas,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1838.  In  labor, 
he  was  indefatigable  ;  in  study,  untiring ; — always  ready  for  his  work  in  and 
out  of  season  ;  on  board  of  steamboats,  in  public  houses,  in  log  cabins,  he 
was  always  ready  to  preach  Christ,  and  maintain  his  cause.  His  zeal,  his 
talents,  his  weight  of  character,  dignified  deportment,  his  learning,  energy, 
enterprise,  diligent  perseverance,  his  wisdom  and  prudence  in  managing  the 
Weighty  affairs  of  that  mission  gave  him  an  influence  which  no  one  else 
may  hope  to  attain. 

The  Doctor  had  traveled  on  horse-back  2200  miles,  mostly  in  new  and 
bad  roads ;  he  had  preached  often,  and  the  care  of  the  cause,  m  all  its  mul- 
tiplied branches,  lay  heavily  on  his  heart.  His  plans  for  future  operation 
were  liberal  and  extensive,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  labor  and  usefulness, 
he  calmly  obeyed  his  Master's  summons,  and  died  in  peace,  and  hope  of 
resting  in  heaven.  He  laid  not  aside  his  harness,  until  his  Master  gave  him 
an  honorable  discharge.  He  has  left  behind  him  in  his  literary  and  Chris- 
tian course,  in  his  ministerial  devotedness,  an  example  for  the  church,  the 
world,  and  the  ministry.  His  memory  will  be  cherished  with  endeared  af- 
fection by  al!  who  had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  plans  which  the  Doctor  had  devised  are  now  being  carried  forward, 
both  in  regard  to  the  missionary  cause,  and  that  of  literature.  Since  his 
demise,  a  township  of  land  has  Wen  purchased  in  a  very  eligible  situation, 
and  a  College  commenced,  called  in  honor  of  him,  "  Rutersville,"  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which,  is  the  site  of  the  College,  and  the  Texian  government  have 
granted  a  charter,  and  an  appropriation  of  8,833  acres  of  land  for  its  endow- 
ment It  is  intended  also  to  establish  a  male  and  female  seminary  on  the  same 
premises, as  well  as  a  house  for  divine  worship.  Thus  encouraged,  we  trust 
the  mission  will  be  sustained,  and  prosecuted  with  energy  and  perseverance* 

There  are  now  eight  missionaries  employed,  all  of  whom  are  encouraged 
in  their  work.  There  are  about  400  church  members,  and  twenty  five  local 
preachers.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  this  mission 
has  been  attached  to  the  Mississippi  Conference,  and  will  therefore  be  under 
its  more  immediate  superintendence.  Should  the  cause  be  prospered  for  a 
few  years,  as  it  has  since  the  mission  began  its  operations,  it  will  not,  doubt- 
less, be  long  before  Texas  will  have  a  Conference  of  its  own,  with  missions 
and  literary  institutions  under  its  management. 

Since  the  above  article  was  written,  the  Rev.  Abel  Stevens  has  returned 
from  Texas,  charged  with  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fowler,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  mission,  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  informing  him  that  Mr.  S.  had  been  officially 
instructed  to  represent  that  mission  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  parent 
society,  and  to  urge  on  their  attention  the  necessity  of  increased  exertion  in 
its  behalf. 

Mr.  Stevens  has  addressed  several  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the.  society, 
which  have  been  published  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal;  in  which 
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he  has  defined  the  field  of  the  Texas  mission  In  a  most  graphic  and  mov- 
ing manner. — He  has  glanced  at  the  physical  importance  of  Texas — its  pop- 
ulation— the  peculiar  importance  of  the  mission  there — neglect  of  the  Church 
in  reference  to  it,  and  gives  Dr.  Ruter's  views  of  the  suhject.  The  follow- 
ing extract  of  his  first  Tetter  must  suffice  to  show  ihe  spirit  of  his  address. 

**  In  the  midst  of  this  sudden  and  unparalleled  opening,  behold  your  mis- 
sionaries, laying  the  foundations  of  religion  in  a  new  and  civilized  empire, 
to  whose  future  career  no  limits  can  yet  be  fixed.  Not  disputing  the  ground, 
inch  by  inch,  with  errors  of  previous  creeds,  but  welcomed  by  the  national 
Toice — The  whole  field  yielded  to  them  at  once — The  arms  of  a  nation  ex- 
tended to  receive  them — They  are  building  up  a  new  moral  empire.  The 
religion  and  education  of  a  great  state  are  consigned  to  their  responsibility. 
How  is  the  Christian  world  regarding  this  vast  door  of  Providence  ?  How 
is  the  Methodist  Church  regarding  it  ? 

"  Would  we  not  suppose  that  scores  of  men  would  be  despatched  to  it,  and 
the  trump  of  gathering  be  sounded  through  the  land  for  a  regiment  more  ? 
How  is  the  fact  ?  Eight  missionaries  stand  there,  the  representatives  of  the 
Methodist  interest  for  missions  I  All  the  regular  clergy  of  otiaier  denomina- 
tions put  together,  do  not  equal  this  number.  Perhaps  not  more  than  twelve 
or  sixteen  regular  ministers  of  the  gospel  can  be  found  in  Texas !  If  a  pagan 
nation  should  throw  down  its  altars,  and  welcome  the  ministers  of  Christiani- 
■  ty,  committing  to  them  the  formation  of  its  institutions  of  learning  and  re- 
ligion, what  a  sensation  would  it  produce  through  Christendom,  and  what  a 
rivalry  among  Christian  sects,  to  be  the  first  in  responding  to  the  call !  But 
is  it  less  interesting  to  see  a  nation  rise  up  at  once,  from  nothing,  to  freedom 
and  civilization,  and  to  the  noblest  hopes  of  the  future,  and  lift  the  same 
beckoning  hand  to  the  Christian  world?"  His  plea  for  Texas  is  worthy  the 
cause,  and  honorable  to  the  advocate. 


STATE  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

A  Table,  showing  the  monies  collected  and  expended  by  the  Society,  from  the 
time  of  its  organization,  April  5,  1819,  to  April  5,  1639. 

1820,  8  823,04.   8   85,76.    

1821,  2,328,76,  407,87. 

1822,  2,547,39,  1,781,40. 

1823,  5,427,14,  3,740,22. 

1824,  3,589,92,  4,996,14. 

1825,  4,140,16,  4,704,21. 

1826,  4,964,11,  5,510,85. 

1827,  6,892,49,  7,379,42. 

1828,  6,245,17,  8,106,18. 

1829,  14,176,11,     9,233,75. 


1830,  13,128,63,    10,544^8. 

1831,  9,950,57,    11,497,28. 

1832,  10,697,48,    12,494,24. 

1833,  17,097,05,    20,117J27. 

1834,  35700,15,    31,361,89. 

1835,  30,492,21,    38,530,98. 

1836,  61.337*81,    55,685,85. 

1837,  66,747,01,  66,536,85. 
18:38,  90,105,36,  95,110,75. 
1839,   135,521,94,   103,664,58. 

Total  Receipts,  $,521,910,05,  total  Expenditures,  8491,490,37;— Excess  of  Re- 
ceipts,  830,420,13.  Tlve  Treasurer  acknowledged  a  greater  balance  on  hand  than 
IS  shown  by  the  above  Table.  There  was,  by  the  last  Report,  $31,860,36  in  favor 
of  the  Society.  This  balance  was  pledged  for  the  outfit  of  the  Oregon  mission,  hav- 
ing  been  mostly  raised  by  extra  exertions  for  this  special  purpose.* 

*  The  Methodist  Philadelphia  Conference  holds  an  Indepcndenl  exislcnce,  in  pursainr  the  same 
ho  y  work.  1  he  funds  they  have  raised  are  not,  therefore  included  in  the  ahove  a«.w?t  I  hS^ 
not  the  means  a  hand  to  show  ,he  amount  this  Conference  has  raised  j  but,  from  so^" LunS)^ 
before  me  1  find  .1  must  have  exceeded  ;^20.000,  within  Ihe  last  five  yc.rs  TOs  Conferenc^^^ 
S2v  r!"i:r  J"'"'  "•  '^^  m.ss.onary  cause,  aclinff  i„  perfect  harmony  with   hTrenenJ  8^^^^^^^ 
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CHAPTER    I. 

OfgannaUon  in  1820.    Reorganization  in  18J5.    The  whole  Church  a  missionar}*  Society.   Meas- 
ures.   Agents.    Fields  of  labor. 

The  Domestic  and  Forbign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  was  organized  by  the  General 
Convention  in  1820.  The  constitution,  which  underwent  some  modifica- 
tions, a  few  years  after  its  adoption,  provided  that  the  meetings  of  the  society 
should  be  held  triennially,  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  General  Convention. 
The  presiding  bishop  of  the  Convention  was,  ex  officio.  President  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  operations  of  the  society  were  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, a  part  of  whom  were  chosen  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the  society, 
the  remainder  being  permanent  Directors,  by  virtue  of  their  office  as  Bishops, 
or  patrons  of  the  society. 

Connected  with  this  central  organization,  the  scene  of  whose  duties  was 
Philadelphia,  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  Auxiliary  Associations  in  almost 
every  state  in  the  Union,  which,  like  the  little  streams  that  run  among  the 
hills,  poured  their  tributary  waters  into  the  parent  river. 

This  society  went  on  prosperously,  affecting  great  good  in  its  constantly 
extending  operations,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Convention  in  1835,  the  organization  was  entirely  altered,  and  the 
Church  undertook  and  agreed,  in  her  character  as  a  church,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  Christian  missions.  The  General  Convention,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
constituted  organ  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work.  At  each  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  a  Board  of  thirty  members  is  elected,  called  *'  The  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Protestant  E])iscopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca," who  are  entrusted,  in  the  recess  of  the  General  Convention,  with  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  misvsionary  operations  of  the  Church.  This 
*Board,  of  which  the  Bishops  and  the  Patrons,  who  became  such  prior  to 
1829,  are,  also,  exofliciis  members,  appoints,  from  its  own  number,  two  com- 
mittees of  seven  members  each,  one  to  direct  the  Foreign  missions,  and  one 
for  the  Domestic.  To  these  committees  are  referred,  in  their  respective 
fields,  the  whole  executive  administration  of  the  General  Missionary  de- 
partment of  the  Church. 

The  society  as  thus  organized,  embraces  as  members,  all  persons  who  are 
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members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Auxiliary  Associations  are  as  nu- 
merous as  the  parishes  connected  with  the  Church  ;  each  parish  being  re- 
garded dc  facto ^  as  an  organized  Missionary  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Church.  The  missionary  field  is  declared  to  be  The  World,  the 
terms  domestic  and  foreign  being  understood  as  terms  of  locality,  adopted 
for  convenience.     The  two  committees  are  located  at  New  York. 

JJy  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  by  her  great  legislative  assembly,  the 
Episcopal  CJiurch  has  become  a  missionary  Church.  The  whole  Church  is 
considered  as  obliged  to  enter  upon  the  the  glorious  work  of  enlightening  and 
saving  a  perishing  world.  The  whole  Church  is  considered  as  indebted  to 
the  whole  world.  Foreign  and  Domestic  are  blended — the  field  is  one.  The 
Church  has  placed  herself  on  primitive  ground.  May  she  maintain  it  \<'ith 
primitive  devotion  and  fidelity,  and  be  attended,  in  all  her  operations,  with 
more  than  primitive  success. 

The  first  important  measure  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  under  their  early 
organization,  was  a  correspondence  with  the  bishops,  on  the  best  method  of 
securing  the  aid  of  their  respective  dioceses,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  good 
work  ;  and,  while  it  is  gratifying  to  witness  the  interest  manifested  in  their  let- 
ters of  replVf  it  is  still  more  so  to  contrast  the  timidity,  which,  in  some  instan- 
ces, showed  itself,  respecting  the  interference  of  foreign  with  local  interests^ — 
with  the  cordial  and  unreserved  welcome  extended  by  all  the  bishops  to  the 
General  Agent  of  the  society,  in  1823. 

The  next  measure  of  moment,  was  the  appointcnent  of  agents — in  which 
capacity  Mr.  Ephraim  Bacon,  Rev.  Gregory  T.  Bedell,  and  Rev.  A.  G. 
Baldwin,  performed  their  assigned  labors — spreading  before  the  churches, 
the  objects  and  views  of  the  society,  and  making  a  very  respectable  collec- 
tion, for  its  incipient  operations. 

At  the  first  triennial  meeting,  in  1833,  a  general  selection  of  the  fields  of 
labor  was  made.  These  were  chiefly  domestic  stations,  many  of  the  members 
of  this  Church  (to  use  substantially  the  language  of  one  of  tlie  agents  in  a  sub- 
sequent Report  to  the  Directors)  considering  their  own  country  as  having 
primary  claims  on  their  attention  ;  and,  feeling  themselves  unable  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  religion  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
they  preferred  giving  their  undivided  attention,  at  least  for  the  present,  to 
home  missions. 

This  society  still,  however,  comprehended  within  the  sphere  of  its  benefi- 
cence, both  Foreign  and  Domestic  missions.  Among  the  former,  the  Abo- 
rigines of  America,  though  residing  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States,  were,  for  many  years,  comprised ;  and  one  of  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  society,  and  one  in  which  a  lively  interest  was  felt,  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mission  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  at  and  near  Green 
Bay,  in  the  then  Michigan  Territory,  now  the  Territory  ef  Wisconsin, 


CHAPTER    II. 
Green  Bay  Indian  Mission, 


The  country  and  its  iiihabilatils.  Mission  commenced.  Assistance  fiom  U.  S.  Government.  Good 
accomplished.  School.  Rev.  Mr.  Cadle's  resipatiou.  Baptusms.  Difficulties.  Rev.  Daniel 
E.  Brown  appointed  superinteodeul.  Conversions.  Removal  of  the  Indians,  and  reduction  of 
the  mission.    Results. 

From  a  small  colony  of  Jesuits,  who  settled  at  Green  Bay  in  the  year 
1700,  the  greater  part  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  descended.     The  set- 
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tlement  extends  about  six  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Fox  river,  and  comprises 
about  eighty  families.  These  are  occupied  as  Indian  traders,  farmers,  and 
mtchanics.  These  people,  and  the  Slenominees,  their  near  neighbors, 
"lyere  the  objects  of  the  labors  of  the  missionary  at  this  station.  The  Me- 
nominees  numbered  about  4»200  souls,  of  whom  500  were  warriors. 
Their  country  is  rich  in  vegetable  productions — ^many  fruits  growing  8pon« 
taneously — and  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  quantities  of  wild  rice.  On  the 
annual  crops  of  this  one  vegetable,  several  thousand  Indians  may  subsist. 
The  live  oak  is  abundant,  though  it  does  not  attain  to  a  great  size.  The 
forests  abound  in  game,  and  the  waters  in  fish.  Possessed  of  such  pliysi- 
cal  resources,  the  country  might  seem  to  exhibit  attractions  sufficient  to  draw 
thither  multitudes  of  our  adventure-loving  countrymen,  who,#in  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  might  find  an  ample  reward  in  the 
sources  of  abundant  wealth  which  open  to  them ;  but  it  is  enough  for  the 
disciple  of  Jesus  to  know  that  there  are  many  there,  ignorant  of  the  gospel, 
and  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  bread  of  life,  to  induce  him  to  "  go  forth, 
bearing  the  precious  seed,"  and  sparing  no  pains  in  cultivating  the  moral 
waste,  till  it  "  shall  blossom  as  the  rose." 

Encouraged  by  the  success  which  attended  the  labors  of  other  denomina- 
tions in  this  country,  and  those  of  the  English  missionaries  at  Hudson's 
bay,  the  executive  committee  resolved  upon  this  work,  in  the  confident  hope 
that  it  would  be  smiled  upon,  and  prospered,  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church. 

The  mission  was  commenced  in  1^5,  under  the  superintendence  of  Rev. 
Norman  Nash.  Mr.  Nash  arrived  at  Green  Bay  early  in  the  summer  of 
that  year,  and  remained  there  about  twelve  months,  during  which  time  the 
preliminary  arrangements  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
school.  Although  it  appeared,  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  that  he  had 
nearly  expended  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  committee,  without  effecting  a 
permanent  establishment  for  the  mission ;  yet,  in  consideration  of  the  va* 
rioas  obstacles  that  had  unexpectedly  impeded  his  success,  the  committee 
deemed  it  expedient  to  make  a  renewed  effort  to  carry  into  effect  the  plaQ 
which  he  submitted  for  his  intended  future  operations.  This  they  endeavor- 
ed to  do,  but  some  very  unpleasant  difRcultics  arose,  to  delay,  and  finally  to 
prevent,  the  accomplishment  of  their  desires.  Mr.  Nash  never  returned  to 
Green  Bay.  His  connection  with  the  society,  as  one  of  its  missionaries, 
was  soon  after  dissolved.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
May  17,  1827,  the  Board,  though  still  having  deeply  "  at  heart  the  interest 
of  the  mission  and  the  cause  of  the  poor  benighted  Indians,"  felt  compelled, 
in  view  of  the  then  existing  embarrassments,  to  suspend  all  proceedings  in 
relation  to  the  Green  Bay  mission. 

The  object,  however,  was  not  lost  sight  of.  Enquiries  were  instituted,  and 
plans  devised  for  the  permanent  location  and  establishment  of  a  mission  among 
the  aborigines ;  and,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  25th  of  Oc- 
tober following,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  resume  the  mission  to  Green  Bay, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  were  instructed  "  to  take  active  measures,  in 
concurrence  with  the  views  of  government,  for  commencing  and  prosecuting 
a  permanent  establishment  for  the  religious,  moral  and  literary  education 
of  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity,  and  for  their  instruction  in  the  more  useful 
mechanic  arts,  and  in  agriculture." 

It  having  been  ascertained  that,  in  a  treaty  which  had  been  made,  in  the 
summer  of  this  year,  between  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay,  provision  had  been  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children — the  Executive 
Committee  directed  the  Secretary  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  reference  to  the  subject,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  assurance 
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from  the  government,  that  the  appropriation  proposed  by  this  treaty,  shonld 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  Society.  Asi^urances  to  this  effect  wen 
promptly  given  by  the  Secretary;  which  were  made  good  to  the  Society,  u 
soon  as  the  treaty  was  ratitied  by  Congress,  which  waa  not  until  the  folloir- 
iiig  year.  An  nrmngemenl  was  also  effected  at  the  War  Department,  br 
which  the  occupancy  of  a  very  eligible  tract  of  land,  connectea  both  wito 
the  white  settlement  at  Green  Bay,  and  with  the  Indian  country,  wits  tl- 
lowcd  lo  this  Society. 

Under  theite  improved  anspicos,  [he  mission  waa  re-commeneed.  Ber. 
R.  P.  Cadic  was  appointed  superintendent;  Dr.  Erastus  Root,  teacher;  Mr. 
Albert  G.  Ellis,  farmer;  and  his  wife,  housekeeper. 


In  the  aiiiumn  of  1929,  Mr.  Cadle,  the  long-tried  and  faithful  miMionary 
at  Detroit,  arrived  at  the  scene  of  his  new  labors,  and  immediately  set  him- 
self seriously  at  work,  to  make  large  and  permanent  arrangements  for  an 
extensive  missionary  establishment.  The  objects  of  this  mission  embraced 
the  education  of  Indian  children,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  improvement 
■nd  civilization  of  their  parents,  and  other  ciders  ;  as  well  as  some  degree 
of  ministerial  attention  to  the  ,>:piriiu.-il  wants  of  the  while  residents,  Mr. 
Cadle,  the  superintendent  of  the  mission,  was  also  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
at  Menomineeville,  and  devoted  part  of  every  Lord's  day  to  a  small  congre- 
gation at  that  place.  A  great  service  was  rendered  to  the  white  inhabitants 
of  that  vicinity,  by  the  zeal  of  this  indefatigable  missionary,  particularly  for 
the  younger  part,  who  could  be  brought  under  the  beneficial  influences  of 
Sunday-school  a ud  Bible-class  instruction.  He  was,  also,  "  in  labors  oft" 
among  the  Indians,  innking  frequent  visits  to  the  neighboring  villages,  and 
preaching  to  the  children  of  the  forest  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  aflordcd  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  this  mission,  a  very  pleasing  prospect  was 
set  before  the  Directors,  of  receiving  from  a  special  elTort  in  the  Diocese  of 
New  York,  an  amount  of  funds  sufficient  for  the  entire  support  of  the  sta- 
tion. This,  and  the  favorable  reports  received  from  the  laborers  in  that  in- 
teresting held,  gave  great  animation  and  courage  to  the  Board,  and  were 
alluded  to  in  their  report  for  1831,  as  showing  how  "  the  divine  blessing  had 
en  signally  vouc>iBa!e4  Vo  cverj  ftffutt.  vnade  in  behalf  of  that  mission." 
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Before  another  year  came  round,  however,  thoir  foelings  and  prospects 
had  experienced  another  reverse,  and  they  open  this  department  of  their  re- 
port, (1832,)  by  speaking  of  the  mission  as  '*a  cause  of  painful  and  unceas- 
ing anxiety — arising  from  considerations  connected  with  the  pecuniary  con- 
cerns of  this  branch  of  their  operations.  Their  confidence  in  the  individuals 
to  whom  the  management  of  the  enterprise  had  been  committed,  was  undi- 
minished. Their  conviction  in  relation  to  the  important  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  the  aborigines  from  the  cflbrts  of  the  Society  in  their  belialf,  had 
lost  none  of  its  force.  And  the  indisputable  evidence  which  they  then  pos- 
sessed, that  much  good  had  already  been  acconiplished,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  benevolent  undertaking,  furnished  abundant  reason  for 
gratitude  to  God. 

The  aid  which  they  had  expected  from  a  special  elTorl  in  the  Diocese  of 
New  York,  had,  however,  not  been  received  to  the  extent  they  seemed  justly 
to  anticipate;  while,  in  consequence*  of  the  promise  of  such  aid,  the  mission 
establishment  had  been  considerably  enlarged.  Tins  increased  exjxmdi- 
ture,  in  failure  of  the  supply,  on  the  strength  of  which  it  was  ordered,  pro- 
duced a  trying  embarrassment  in  the  management  of  their  concerns,  greatly 
increased  the  burdens  of  the  missionaries,  and  retarded  the  success  of  their 
labors. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  cares  and  labors  thus  imposed  upon  him, 
as  saperintendent  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Cadle  felt  himself  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  field  in  which  he  had  been  so  usefully  employed. 

At  this  period,  the  mission  family  consisted  of  six,  three  males  and  three 
females.  The  school  embraced  129  scholars,  of  whom  60  males  and  52  fe- 
males were  boarders,  and  under  the  entire  care  and  supervision  of  the  mis- 
sion fitmily.  Among  them  were  representatives  from  a  large  number  of 
the  neighboring  tribes — Menominees,  Oneidas,  Chippewas,  Osages,  Winne- 
bagos,  iCuisteueaux,  Brothertons,  Ottawas,  Mohawks,  Sioux,  and  a  Fox, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  Wisconsin,  by  the  Menominees,  and  given 
by  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe  to  Col.  Strombaugh,  who  adopted  her,  named  her 
after  his  wife,  and  sent  her  to  the  mission  school  at  his  own  expense. 

The  school,  at  this  time,  was  under  excellent  discipline,  and  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition.  The  rules  and  arrangements  were  all  laid  down,  and 
promulgated  with  great  particularity;  and  an  exact  conformity  to  them  was 
required  of  all  who  wished  to  remain  connected  with  the  school.  The  care 
and  management  of  all  these  departments,  in  addition  to  the  labors  of  a  pas- 
tor to  a  flock  so  scattered  as  this,  was  surely  enough  to  discourage  and 
break  down  any  man  not  gifted  with  an  iron  constitution,  and  a  mind  inca- 
pable of  fatigue. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Directors,  1833,  Mr.  Cadle*s  applica- 
tion for  a  discharge  from  the  superintendence  of  the  mission  was  renewed, 
and  accepted,  accompanied  with  resolutions  expressive  of  the  "  deep  and 
grateful  sense  [the  Board  entertained]  of  his  faithful  and  zealous  devotion 
to  the  duties  of  his  ofRce,  and  of  his  ability  in  their  discharge." 

The  Committee  express  great  satisfaction  in  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  mission  at  this  time,  and  feel  that  the  expenditure  of  care,  labor  and 
money,  in  promoting  it,  would  be  far  more  than  answered,  by  the  immense 
benefits  which  it  was  now  in  a  condition  to  bestow,  and  which,  if  judiciously 
administered,  with  the  divine  blessing,  it  certainly  would  bestow  upon  the 
injured  people,  whose  instruction  and  salvation  it  was  intended  to  promote. 
They  refer,  in  the  following  terms,  to  Rev.  Mr.  Cadle, — '*  who,  for  fi\e 
years,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  mission,  with  a  zeal,  fidelity 
and  perseverance,  which  are  beyond  all  praise."  And,  in  recording  their 
testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the  services  he  has  rendered,  they  remark, — 
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"  By  liis  assiduous  and  well-directed  efforts,  the  way  is  now  prepared  for 
carrying  on  the  institution  with  comparative  ease,  and  with  increasing  use- 
fulness. Taking  into  view  the  extended  plan  of  operations  now  organized, 
and  the  demand  for  the  benefits  of  the  mission  and  its  schools,  "which  must 
conlinunlly  increase,  the  Committee  do  not  hesitate  to  express  their  strong 
conviction,  that  the  services  of  two  effectual  missionaries,  with  the  requisite 
number  of  teachers,  and  other  assistants,  should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be 
secured.'* 

In  conformity  with  this  last  suggestion,  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Board,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  two  missionaries  to  this  sta- 
tion. But  it  never  was  carried  into  effect.  The  pecuniary  embarrassments 
of  the  mission  were  still  heavy ;  the  debt  incurred  in  its  extension  and 
maintenance  already  amounting  to  more  than  87,000 ;  while  an  increased 
expenditure  was  thus  imperatively  called  for,  to  maintain  and  extend  its 
usefulness. 

The  Committee,  not  succeeding  in  obtaining  a  snitaWe  superintendent, 
Mr.  Cadle,  by  their  request,  resumed  the  charge  of  the  mission,  consenting 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  principal  until  the  1st  of  June,  1834. 
.  During  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Cadle's  labors  at  Green  Bay,  Rve  full  blooded 
Indian  children  were  baptized,  after  being  duly  instructed  in  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  viz.  Hohopesha,  a  Chippewa,  aged 
about  11  years,  with  the  name  of  James  Milnor;  Potwawakwam,  a  Men- 
ominee, aged  about  13  years,  with  the  name  of  John  Michael  Shutzel ; 
Naukeuoshenan,  a  Menominee,  aged  nearly  11  years,  with  the  name  of  Ho- 
bart  St.  Stephen  ;  Shenaquiah,  a  Menominee,  aged  about  12  years,  with 
the  name  of  Mary  Garety  ;  A  Fox  girl,  before  mentioned,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Menominees,  and  given  by  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe  to  Col. 
Strombaugh,  aged  nearly  10  years,  with  the  name  of  Anna  Strombaugh. 

During  this  season,  new  difficulties  arose  in  relation  to  this  mission, 
deeply  affecting  the  character  of  Mr.  Cadle,  as  superintendent,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Rev.  Dxs.  Milnor  and  Kemper  were  requested  to  visit 
the  station, and  report  on  the  state  of  its  affairs.  This  duty  they  discharged, 
having  passed  nearly  three  weeks  at  Green  Bay.  Their  Report  was  pre- 
sented at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  in  August  lS-35,  upon  the  reading 
of  which,  with  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  case  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cadle,  a 
Resolution  was  passed,  declaring  their  entire  confidence  in  the  purity  of 
character,  and  integrity  of  conduct  exhibited  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  all 
his  duties.  The  difficulties  above  alluded  to,  grew  out  of  the  decision  and 
firmness  of  Mr  Cadle  and  his  assistants  in  exercising  necessary  discipline 
upon  several  offending  scholars  in  the  mission  school,  and  the  unwarrant- 
able interference  of  those  who  took  the  part  of  the  culprits  ;  an  evil  under 
which  the  best  of  our  common  schoolmasters,  at  home,  frequently  suffer,  when 
they  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  to  deal  with  injudicious  parents. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1831,  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Brown  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Green  Bay  mission  ;  and  soon  after,  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Harriet  I.  Brown,  Female  Superintendent.  They  arrived  at  the  station, 
and  entered  on  the  duties  of  their  respective  departments,  on  tho#17th  of 
November  following.  Several  other  changes  were  made  in  the  mission 
family  which  now  consisted  of  eight  members.  The  school  was  reduced 
to  53,  in  pursuance  of  those  measures  of  ecomony,  which  the  Board,  in  the 
then  state  of  their  funds,  felt  obliged  to  adopt.  It  was,  however,  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition,  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  scholars  in  learning. 
An  examination  was  held  in  December,  at  which  a  number  of  the  citizens 
of  Green  Bay,  and  several  officers  from  Fort  Howard,  were  present.  Great 
praise  was  awarded  to  the  school,  by  these  visiters — and  Mr.  Brown  in  one 
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df  his  fetters  to  the  Committee,  says,  with  respect  to  the  performanc^es  :^^ 
'*  It  was  truly  astonishing  to  witness  \vith  what  promptness  and  precision 
the  children  answered  the  most  difRcult  questions  in  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, and  grammar.  1  feel  no  hesitancy  in  saying,  that  thcsn  schools  would 
Dot  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  common  schools  of  the  east." 

In  1S36,  the  mission  family  consisted  of  six,  and  the  school  of  sixty-one ; 
Tiz. :  34  Menominees,  7  Chippcwas,  3  Osages,  2  Delawares,  10  Oneidas,  1 
Kuisteneux,  1  Stockbridge,  1  Brotherton,  and  2  whites.  Thirty-one  of 
these  admitted  during  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cadle,  still  remained  in 
the  school.  Seven  of  the  scholars  at  this  time  were  supported  by  individ- 
uals, five  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars,  and  two  at  thipty  dollars  per  annuro^ 
Among  those  who  had  recently  left  the  school,  particular  mention  is  made 
of  one,  *'  a  Menominee  girl,  14  years  old,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brown^ 
had  experienced  the  renewing  influence  of  the  grace  of  God."  She  had 
been  baptised  by  him,  and  admitted  to  the  communion.  If  she  could  have 
remained  at  the  school*  two  or  three  years  longer,  she  would  have  made  an 
invaluable  teacher  among  the  people  of  her  own  tribe.^  The  Menominees,* 
however,  except  in  extreme  cases,  would  never  consent  to  part  with  theiv 
children  more  than  five  years ;  so  that  they  generally  left  the  mission  with* 
oat  any  perceptible  religious  impressions  having  been  made  on  their  miods^ 
TwO'  others  are  alluded  to,  among  the  older  scholars,  as  giving,  at  this  time, 
interesting  and  decided  evidence  of  a  renewal  of  the  heart  by  divine  grace ; 
and  several  more,  as  much  aAvakened  to  the  subject  of  their  soul^s  salvaf- 
tion. 

Five  of  these  scholars  were  sons  of  chiefs,  and,  it  is  hoped,  that  much  good 
may  hereafter  result  to  their  tribes,  when  they  shall  become  their  rulers  and 
leaders,  from  the  opportunities  of  instruction,  and  the  means  of  grace  they 
have  enjoyed; 

The  treaties  which  were  entered  into,  in  1S37,  between  the  United  States 
and.  many  of  the  North-western  tribes  of  Indians,  provided  for  a- cession  to 
this  government  of  a  large  part  of  their  lands,  and  the  removal  of  the 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Menominees  sold  all  their  lands, 
the  Oneidas  more  than  four  fifths  of  theirs,  and  both  of  these  tribes,  with 
the  Stockbridges  and  Brothertowns,  were  to  remove  beyond  the  great  river. 
The  unsettled  condition  of  the  tribes  around  the  mission  school,  consequent 
upon  these  treaties,  greatly  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  school,  and  awak*^ 
ened  much  anxiety  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  so  long  been  laboring  to 
lead  the  children  of  the  forest  to  Christ.  The  mission  was  no  longer  to  be 
an  Indian  mission.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  a  reduction  of  the 
school,  with  a  view  to  its  extinction,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  station, 
was  commenced.  This  reduction  has  been  gradually  going  on  till  the  pres- 
ent time,  (1^9,)  and  the  last  accounts  represented  the  school  as  containing 
only  a  small  remnant  of  the  Menominee  children,  under  the  care  of  the  two 
Misses  Crawford,  who  had  been  long  and  successfully  employed  in  the  es- 
tablishment. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  had  resigned  their  stations,  the  mission 
no  longer  requiring  their  service?. 

The  following  uirther  particulars  will  serve  to  shpw  some  of  the  results 
of  this  mission,  during  the  comparatively  brief  period  o(  its  existence. 
About  270  Indian  children  have  enjoyed  th^  benefits  of  the  school.  Some 
of  these  have,  indeed,  returned  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers ;  but,  it  is 
hoped,  th^y  have  carried  some  knowledge  of  the  gospel  with  thernt     Spm^ 

*  The  oame  of  (bis  interesting  sirl  was  Louisa  Powell.  She  died,  rerentlv,  in  the  tnnmphant 
hope  of  a  Moused  immorlaliiy.  Iliis  alone,  an  Biwbop  Kemper  justly  reniaiks,  "  nffbfiU  «impj|| 
compensation  for  all  Uie  toil  of  our  missionaries,  and  aJi  the  e^ipeusa  of  the  Ore^n  ^^3  e)»(ablik||« 


meal. 
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have  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  comfortahle  assnrance  of  a  blessed 
hereafter.  Some  are  now  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  owr  Sstiot,  by  a 
life  which  becometh  his  holy  gospel.  Seed  has  been  sown  which  may  con- 
tinue to  bring  forth  fruit  for  ages ;  and  all  the  blessings  which  this  institu- 
tion shall  have  been  the  instrument  of  conveying  to  the  savage  tribes  of  the 
north-west,  can  only  be  known  in  the  day  of  final  account. 

The  abandonment  of  the  school  at  Green  Bay  must  not  be  anderstood  as 
indicating  any  diminution  of  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians.  It  is  the  abandonment  of  a  station, 
only,  and  not  of  a  mission.  The  red  men  will  be  followed  in  their  wander- 
ings, by  the  prayers  and  active  exertions  of  the  Church.  There  is  at  pres- 
ent no  fixed  establishment  among  them,  but  it  is  the  design  of  the  Board  to 
adopt  such  means  to  carry  on  the  missionary-  work,  in  the  various  tribes  of 
the  west,  as  shall  appear  best  adapted  to  their  comparatively  new  condition 
in  their  new  homes.  Bishop  Kemper,  accompanied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gregory, 
embraced  a  number  of  the  tribes  in  a  recent  circuit  to  the  scattered  members 
of  his  diocese ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  consecrating  a  Church,  on  the  2d 
of  September  last,  at  Duck  Creek,  erected  by  the  Oneidas  with  a  portion  of 
the  funds  received  from  Government,  and  called  the  Hobart  Church,  in  tes- 
timony of  regard  to  the  late  distinguished  Bishop  of  New  York.  Rev. 
Solomon  Davis  is  now  on  this  station.  Rev.  Mr.  Cadle  is  at  Prairie  du 
Chien. 
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preliminary  measures.  DisappoiDtments.  Mission  commenf  ed  at  Cape  Palmas,  and  School  open- 
ed. Three  jnissionaries  sent  out.  Description  of  Cape  Falmas.  Dr.  Savage's  visit  to  nei^- 
borins  kings.  Arrival  of  Messrs.  Payne  and  Minor.  Acclimation.  Reiuforcemenls.  State  of 
the  Afissioo. 

As  early  as  June,  1S22,  the  design  of  establishing  a  mission  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa  was  entertained,  by  this  Society,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ba- 
con, both  of  whom  had  been  in  Africa,  were  appointed  to  commence  the 
mission  school.  The  object  met  with  general  favor  in  the  Churches,  and  a 
considerable  amount  was  collected  for  its  accomplishment.  Some  unex- 
pected obstacles,  however,  arising  soon  after,  the  immediate  prosecution  of 
the  mission  was  abandoned,  and  not  resumed  until  1828,  when  the  vicinity 
of  Liberia  was  selected  as  a  station  to  be  occupied  at  once  by  the  Board. 
In  the  meantime,  in  1825-6  and  7,  several  applications  were  made  by  col- 
ored men  to  be  appointed  to  the  missionary  office,  for  this  contemplated  sta- 
tion ;  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Jacob  Oson,  being  recommended  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  received  and  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment, in  the  latter  part  of  1827.  All  the  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
departure,  which  was  expected  to  take  place  early  in  the  autumn  of  1828, 
when  the  Committee  were  informed  that  he  was  too  ill  to  embark  at  the  time 
appointed.  His  death,  which  was  announced  a  few  days  after,  occasioned 
a  further  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  mission.  Mourning  over  this  af- 
flicting dispensation  of  Providence,  and  still  earnestly  seeking  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  thus  suddenly  and  painfully  created,  the  Committee  once  more 
commended  the  work  to  the  prayers  of  the  Church. 

In  1830,  Edward  Jones,  and  Augustus  V.  Ciesar,  colored  men,  and  then 
beneficiaries  of  the  African  mission  school  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  offered  their 
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senrices  lo  the  Society,  and  were  appointed  miasionaTies  to  tliis  sltttion,  to 
be  employed  as  soon  as  they  should  have  obtained  full  orders.  William 
Johnson,  a  student  at  the  same  institution,  was,  at  the  same  time,  appointed 
catechist  for  the  mission. 

On  a  subsequent  examination,  in  1S31,  tlic  qualifications  of  these  individ- 
uals, not  r))roving  satisfactory  to  the  Committee,  their  connexion  with  the 
Society  was  dissolved,  and  the  immediate  prosecution  of  the  mission  once 
more  relinquished.  In  the  meantime,  the  funds  contributed  for  this  object 
were  added  to  the  general  foreign  mission  fund,  with  a  pledge  that  they 
should  be  sacredly  devoted  lo  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  found  expedient  to  commence  the  work.  A  quantity 
of  clothing,  hardware,  d^.,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Society  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  natives  who  might  become  attached  to  the  mission,  was,  in 
the  following  year,  transferred  to  the  American  Colonization  Society,  to  be 
disposed  of  according  to  the  original  design  of  the  donors. 

In  all  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  this  unfortunate  effort 
is  referred  to  in  terms  which  indicate  the  lively  interest  they  fell  in  its  pro- 
motion, and  their  deep  regrets  at  the  long  delay  of  their  hopes  and  plans 
respecting  it  They  seemed  lo  labor  under  peculiar  diHiculties  in  obtaining 
suitable  persons  to  whom  they  should  entrust  the  charge  of  so  important 
and  interesting  a  station — the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  operating  as  a  serious 
ohjection  to  many,  who  were  willing  to  leave  home  and  country  to  go  to  the 
heathen,  but  who  did  not  feel  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  field  of  so  much 
immediate  danger. 

In  1833,  another  attempt  was  made,  to  procure  a  man  from  one  of  tlie 
southern  states,  whose  acquaintance- with  the  African  character,  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  dangers  of  a  warm  climate,  were  important  qualifications  for 
the  office  he  was  desired  to  fill.  The  application  was,  however,  unsuc- 
cessfuL 

In  the  following  year  (1831,)  a  special  appeal  was  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  to  the  students  in  the  different  Theological  Seminaries,  in  be- 
half of  the  mission.  At  this  same  time,  a  correspondence  was  commenced 
with  Mr.  James  M.  Thompson,  Secretary  to  the  colonial  agent  at  Cane 
Palmas,  on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  mission  at  that  place,  the 
seat  of  the  Colony  of  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society.  This  resulted, 
in  the  spring  of  1835,  in  a  determination  of  the  execntive  committee  to  es- 
tablish a  mission  school  in  Liberia,  and  the  appointment,  soon  after,  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thompson,  as  teachers.  In  the  fall  of  this  year,  the  American 
Colonization  Society  offered  to  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
a  grant  of  ten  acres  of  land  on  Factory  Island^  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  St. 
John's  river,  or  in  such  other  part  of  Liberia  as  might  be  deemed  suitable, 
for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  other  purposes  of  mission  schools  to  be 
established  by  them.  Directions  were  accordingly  piven  lo  their  agent  in 
Liberia,  to  examine  the  proposed  site,  and,  either  there,  or  at  some  other 
place,  which  might  be  dcemod  most  suitable  for  the  interests  of  mission,  to 
proceed,  after  receivinj;  a  title  to  the  land,  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings. 
The  appropriation  for  this  object  was  limited  to  $500. 

The  agent  referred  to,  was  Mr.  Thompson,' mentioned  above,  a  colored 
Episcopalian,  who  had  been  several  years  a  resident  upon  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  and  of  whose  character  and  capacity  the  most  abundant  testimo- 
nials were  furnished  to  the  Committee. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  advantages  of  the  different  sites  pre- 
sented to  their  choice  on  this  coast,  and  with  the  advice  of  Dr.  James  Hall, 
agent  of  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society,  and  other  intelligent  friends 
there,  Cape  Palmas  was  deemed  the  most  suitable  situation  for  the  com* 
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menccmenl  of  Mr.  Thompson'a  efforts.  The  land  necessary  for  the  use  iif 
the  mission,  was  here,  also,  freely  granted  by  the  Maryland  Colonization 
Society.  This  station  appeared  to  possess  many  advantages,  and  to  be  essi- 
ly  open  to  a  peaceable  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  Not  less  than  nine  kings,  with  their  subjects,  wpre  actually  resi- 
dent within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  colony,  maintaining  the  most  fnendly 
relations  with  its  government.  Mr.  Thompson's  previous  relation  to  them, 
in  an  important  civil  ofRce,  had  gained  for  him  their  confidence,  and  gave 
him  advantages  in  gathering  their  children  into  Mission  ^schools,  which  few 
ether  individuals  would  have  possessed. 

The  lot  selected  and  conveyed  to  this  society,  is  situatel  about  two  miles 
from  the  town  of  Harper,  on  the  main  government  road,  leading  to  Cavally 
river.  The  plat  is  ten  acres  in  extent,  and  is  elevated  in  the  centre  about 
100  feet  above  the  surrounding  grass  meadows,  on  which  are  located  the 
farm  lands  of  the  colonists.  A  branch  of  Hoffman '«  river  winds  around  its 
lase,  and  the  summit  commands  a  most  delightful  and  extensive  view  ef  the 
surrounding  country.  The  situation  is  pleasant  and  salubrious,  and  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  manual  labor  school  The  natives  were 
represented  as  entertaining  the  kindest  feeling  towards  the  colonists,  as 
hospitable  and  tractable  in  their  dispositions,  advancing  in  civilization,  and 
very  anxious  to  have  schools  established  among  them. 

The  work  of  preparation  was  immediately  commenced.  The  sum  ap- 
propriated was  judiciously  expended  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings 
lor  the  mission  school- — and  a  further  sum  of  500  dollars,  asked  and  appro- 
priated, for  clearing  the  land,  and  putting  it  in  a  condition  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Thompson  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  in  March,  1836 ;  and, 
his  wife,  having  also  the  appointment  of  female  teacher ;  that  no  time  should 
be  lost,  they  commenced,  at  once,  a  small  school  at  their  residence  in  the 
town  of  Harper,  in  a  small  building,  erected  at  a  trifling  expense,  to  accom- 
modate from  20  to  30  children,  until  the  /permanent  buildings  should  be 
<?ompleted. 

Thus,  after  man^  hindrances  and  discouragements,  afler  repeated  and  ap- 
parently well  considered,  but  yet  bafRed  and  disappointed  efforts,  to  aoeom- 
plish  the  object  so  long  contemplated,  and  so  near  the  hearts  of  the  Board 
and  the  Church,  an  auspicious  beginning  was  made,  of  a  work,  which,  it  is 
humbly  hoped,  will  be  the  instrument  of  future  invaluable  blessings  to  the 
teeming  and  benighted  population  of  Africa. 

In  the  suinmer  of  this  year,  Mr.  John  Payne,  then  a  student  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Alexandria,  communicated  to  the  society  his  wish  io 
go,  when  ordained,  as  .a  missionary  to  Africa.  Soon  after,  the  Rev*  L.  B. 
Minor,  of  the  same  institution,  offered  his  services  ibr  the  same  good  work. 
Both  vvere  accepted  by  the  Board,  and  assigned  to  Cape  Palmas,  as  the  fieW 
of  their  missionary  labors. 

The  Rev^  Dr.  Savage,  adding  to  other  qualifications,  the  advantage  of 
several  years'  successful  practice  as  a  physician,  offered  himself  for  this  sta- 
tion, about  the  same  time,  and  was  accepted.  He  sailed  from  Baltimere  on 
the  1st  of  November  following,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Palmas  on  Christmas 
day,  no  uninteresting  token  of  good,  as  he  remarked,  to  the  cause  he  had 
espoiised.  His  object,  in  thus  preceding  his  associates,  was  to  become  ac- 
climated previously  to  their  arrival,  and  to  prepare  for  a  suitable  reception 
of  those  who  were  to  follow.  The  spirit,  with  which  this  missionary  en- 
lered  upon  his  work,  was  exhibited  in  the  remark,  that  he  had  never  expe- 
rienced such  happiness,  as  when  he  first  trod  the  deck  of  the  Niobe.  "  I 
JUn,"  said  he,  "  going  home," 
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His  Associates,  Rev.  Messrs.  Minor  and  Payne,  after  spending  the  inter- 
vening time  in  presenting  to  the  Church  the  claims  of  their  mission,  and 
collecting  a  considerable  amount  of  funds  for  its  support,  embarked  at  Bal- 
timore on  the  18th  of  May,  1837,  in  the  brig  Baltimore,  for  Cape  Palmas, 
.where  they  arrived  on  the  4th  of  July. 

**Thu8,"  say  the  Committee,  in  their  report,  "after  w.aiting  apparently  in 
(vain,  for  fifteen  years,  a  few  months  have  witnessed  the  departure  of  three 
jeducated  missionaries,  under  the  .most  promising  auspices,  for  the  shores  of 
Western  Africa.  Funds,  too,  have  been  freely  given,  and  the  large  expenses 
at  the  outset  have  been  more  than  met." 

Ber.  Dr.  Savage  arrived  at  Liberia  on  the  25th  December,  1836.  On  the 
S6th,  he  wrote  to  the  Committee,  from  what  he  called  his  ^^t^re  home.  He 
foiind  the  field  already  white  to  the  harvest.  The  people  were  very  desir- 
ous of  having  their  children  instructed.  He  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson, 
of  whom  he  spake  in  high  terms  of  commendation,  occupied  with  "  a  very 
interesting  school  of  native  boys  and  girls."  The  letter  proceeds — "  Every 
thing  connected  with  .the  mission  gives  evidence  of  their  faithfulness  and 
capability  to  fill  the  important  post  with  which  they  have  been  entrusted. 
Mr.  Thompson  has  accomplished  much  on  the  mission  premises.  Three 
.acres  are  under  good  cultivation.  He  has  erected  on  the  ground,  a  small 
house  with  thatched  roof,  where  he  resides  during  the  week.  His  family 
has  all  this  time  resided  at  the  Cape,  in  an  unfinished  house,  and  with  whom, 
W  obtaining  a  lodging  room  elsewhere,  I  am  now  comfortably  and  happily 
situated.  We  hope,  within  the  coming  month,  to  be  able  to  move  oat  to 
ihe  mission  house." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  Jan.  17,  1837,  Dr.  Savage  confirmed  the  fa- 
^rorable  impressions  he  had  made  by  his  first  communication,  and  gave  the 
following  account  of  the  station. 

Cape  Palmas  is  high  and  prominent,  and  is  visited  every  hour  in  the  day 
with  a  cool  refreshing  breeze  from  the  sea.  It  projects  into  the  sea  about  a 
hundred  rods,  forminsf  the  turning  point  from  the  windward  to  the  leeward 
coasts.  The  bar  and  landing  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  all  Western  Africa. 
The  Cape  itself  is  mostly  occupied  with  houses  belonging  to  the  Agency, 
and  older  colonists.  Commencing  with  the  main  land  is  a  native  town, 
consisting  of  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  The  houses,  or  huts,  are 
constructed  as  follows.  Narrow  strips  of  boards,  four  or  ?L\e  feet  in  height, 
three  or  four  inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  are  placed  perpendicularly 
in  the  ground,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  circle — this  constitutes  the 
base ;  upon  this  structure  is  placed  the  roof,  which  is  made  of  the  leaves  of 
'the  palm  tree,  running  high  up  to  a  point,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  a 
sugar-loaf*  This  town  has  its  gregree  house ^  or  place  of  religious  ceremo- 
nies. These  are  said  to  be  of  the  most  disgusting  character,  and  are  ad- 
dressed solely  to  the  devil.  Their  religion  is  emphatically  the  religion  of 
devils.     Every  gentleman,  that  is,  one  who  brings  goods,  arriving  at  the 

flace,  is  honored  with  a  visit  from  the  king,  whose  English  name  is  "  Tom 
'reeman,"  and  his  visit  is  made  with  the  expectation  of  receiving  a  "  dash," 
or  present.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  long  established  custom,  and  so 
firm  is  its  bold  upon  their  affections,  that  a  compliance  becomes  a  necessary 
preliminary  step  to  a  desirable  influence  among  them,  and  consequently  to 
Aisefulness. 

On  ihe  4th  of  March,  1837,  Dr.  Savage,  with  the  mission  family,  re- 
moved from  the  Cape,  and  took  possession  of  the  mission  house  at  Mount 
Yaughan,  as  the  station  is  named,  after  the  excellent  Foreign  Secretary  of 
the  society. 

Easter  day  was  selected,  upon  which  to  "  open  fully  the  missionary  ope- 
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ralions."  Hitherto,  the  time  and  cares  of  Dr.  Savage  and  his  co-adjutor, 
had  hecii  so  divided  hctween  the  lahor  of  erecting  the  buildings  and  culti- 
vating the  grounds,  and  that  of  teaching,  that  no  regular  system  could  be 
adopted.  Now  their  plans  were  matured  and  their  labors  defined.  Good 
Friday  was  strictly  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer. 
No  kind  of  labor  was  done  on  the  premises. 

Having,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  brought  matters  into  such  a  train  upon 
the  mission  premises,  as  w^uld  admit  of  his  absence,  for  a  few  days.  Dr. 
Savage  made  a  visit  to  tw^o  of  the  neighboring  kings,  whose  children  were 
under  instruction  at  the  mission  school,  Baphio,  king  of  the  Cavally,  and 
Barrak  Kibby,  king  of  the  Bulyemah  country.  He  embarked  on  the  4th  of 
April,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thompson,  the  children  who  were  natives  of 
that  region,  and  six  Kroomen,  in  a  canoe,  upon  '*  Sheppard's  Lake''  for 
Geahway,  a  town  situated  upon  the  coast,  about  eight  miles  to  the  leeward 
of  Cape  Palmas.  The  king  was  absent,  and  they  were  received  by  his 
head  trade-man.  Some  conversation  took  place,  at  once,  respecting  their 
gregree  hoitse,  and  the  superstitions  connected  with  it.  "  They  attribute  to 
the  devil  all  providence.  I  told  them  it  existed  only  in  God.  They  believe 
that  atonement  for  sin  lies  in  the  power  of  Fetickism,  I  told  them  that  it 
lay  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  believe  that,  if  clothed  \n  these 
*  gregrees,'  they  will  enter  the  abodes  of  the  blest.  I  told  them  that  *  ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' '' 

At  every  place  he  visited,  the  strongest  desire  for  schools  was  expressed, 
and  he  was  entreated,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  send  teachers  to 
them.  At  Grand  Cavally,  an  exhibition  was  held  before  king  Baphio.  He 
is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  uncommon  powers  of  body  and  mind,  and  of  great 
dignity  of  person  and  deportment.  He  exhibited  deep  emotion  during  the 
exercises  of  the  boys,  and  when  they  were  over,  he  rose,  and  slowly  folding 
his  arms  he  so  id,  in  a  solemn  tone — "  White  man  know  cbery  ting.  Black 
man  know  noting.  All  he  eber  know  come  from  white  man.  My  old 
fader  live  here  and  die  a  fool.  I  live  here  and  I  die  a  fool  ;  but  dat  boy« 
(pointing  to  his  son,)  he  know  someting.  Ah  !  white  man  pass  black 
man.  White  man  be  good — he  come  to  do  black  man  good.  Yes  !  white 
man  live  in  ray  heart,  and  all  he  do  live  in  my  heart,  (putting  his  hand 
lipon  his  breast  in  an  emphatic  manner)  and  I  be  white  marl's  friend,^^ 

Baphio  had  shown  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  for  schools,  by  building  a 
fichool  house  in  native  style,  and  supporting  a  teacher  from  Cape  Palmas. 

At  Rabookah,  the  residence  of  Barrak  Kibby,  they  were  received  with 
great  cordiality.  The  king  is  an  old  man,  and  very  different  in  character 
and  manners  irom  Baphio.  He  is  more  like  a  father  to  his  people,  than  a 
king.  Here  the  exercises  of  the  boys  excited  great  astonishment  and  loud 
approbation,  and  boys  were  pressed  upon  them  in  the  most  urgent  manner. 
They  desire  schools,  that  they  may  learn  to  be  like  the  Americans,  and, 
as  they  attribute  the  whole  superiority  of  the  whites  over  themselves  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  they  are  most  earnest  to  be  taught  "  God's  book.'' 

The  arrival  of  Rev.  Mr.  Payne  and  wife,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Minor,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1837,  was  hailed  with  great  joy,  by  the  little  family  then  on 
the  station.  Their  apprehensions  of  the  baleful  effects  of  the  climate  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  great.  They  went  to  their  post,  deliberately  staring 
death  in  the  face,  and  expecting  his  summons  in  every  breath  of  tropical 
air  they  drew.  Such  had  been  the  unfavorable  representations  of  those 
who  would  have  prevented  them  from  undertaking  the  work  of  this  mission. 
Their  anxiety  for  Dr.  Savage  had  been  so  great,  that  they  almost  feared  to 
make  enquiries  for  him,  on  their  arrival.  Their  fears,  however,  were  soon 
turned  into  grateful  joy,  when  they  met  him,  like  "  one  from  the  dead,** 
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Lnd  found  him  in  as  good  health  as  when  he  left  America.  Greatly  en- 
!Ouragcd  by  these  circumstances,  and  pleased  with  the  first  impressions  of 
he  country,  they  commenced,  at  once,  their  labors  of  love,  among  the  be- 
lightcd  subjects  of  their  mission. 

Sustained  and  protected  by  the  God  of  the  missionary,  they  passed  safely 
hrough  the  acclimating  fever.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Payne  were  slightly  ill — Mr. 
Ilinor  more,  and  even  dangerously  so.  They  describe  their  sufiecings,  in 
sassing  this  dreaded  ordeal,  as  not  exceeding  their  expectation.  *'  This  un- 
brtunate  land,"  says  Mr.  Minor,  "  has  l>een  clothed  with  terrors  not  its 
jwn.  Hundreds  (whites)  are  now  residing  on  this  coast  in  the  enjoyment 
)f  good  health.  They  who  have  hitherto  cloaked  their  coldness  under  this 
plea,  must  now  seek  some  more  plausible  excuse." 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Dr.  Savage  made  a  journey  into  the  inte- 
rior, penetrating  as  far  as  Dch  neh.  The  king  here,  as  well  as  another 
ibout  fifty  miles  in  the  opposite  direction,  expressed  great  anxiety  to  have 
schools  established  among  his  people.  It  was  supposed  that,  with  a  sweep 
of  fifty  miles  radius  around  Cape  Palmas,  there  was  a  population  of  not 
less  than  70,000  souls,  and  all  willing,  to  say  the  least,  to  receive  a  teacher. 
Scattered  over  this  tract  of  country,  were  many  different  tribes,  with  diflfer- 
snt  dialects  ;  but  not  so  different  that  an  intelligent  Greybo  (the  tribe  at 
Cape  Palmas)  might  not  communicate  freely  with  any  of  them.  They  all 
sprung  originally  from  the  same  stock,  and  might  easily  be  reduced  to  a  com- 
mon written  language.  When  this  is  done,  a  large  extent  of  country  will 
be  brought  beneath  the  inff  uence  of  the  gospel  at  once. 

Notwithstanding  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  have  their  children  taught 
in  the  schools,  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  them  together  in  any  consider- 
able numbers.  The  boys  were  continuaUy  leaving,  when  they  could  find 
an  opportunity,  and  the  girls  the  parents  were  very  unwilling  to  part  with 
at  all.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  discouragements  the  missionaries  la- 
bored under,  in  commencing  their  school.  They  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  keep  the  children  long  enough  to  acquire  any  influence  over  them,  or 
even  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  substantial  education.  In  some  instances^ 
the  parents  would  entice  them  away,  in  the  hope  that  the  missionaries 
would  pay  them  sometliing,  to  send  them  back  again. 

The  extreme  care,  which  devolved  upon  Dr.  Savage,  after  the  an'ival  of 
his  associates,  especially  during  the  period  of  their  sickness  and  acclimation^ 
greatly  aff^ec ted  his  own  health;  so  that  it  was  thought  advisable  that  he 
should  return  to  America,  where  he  arrived  on  the  16th  June,  1838,  after  an 
absence  of  nineteen  months.  "  I  wish,"  says  he,  "  the  true  cause  of  my  ill- 
ness to  be  understood.  Till  my  associates  arrived,  and  for  more  than  a 
month  after,  my  health  continued  good.  They  found  me  alone,  pressed  by 
numerous  duties,  and  themselves  upon  my  hands,  the  objects  of  deep  anx- 
iety. It  is  my  firm  belief,  that,  under  different  circumstances,  my  health 
would  still  be  good.  I  do  not  believe  this  climate  to  be  necessarily  fatal  to 
the  white  man^s  cotistitntion  or  health.  With  a  moderate  share  of  prudence, 
we  can  live  here,  and  enjoy  good  health."  We  wish  this  to  be  particularly 
noted,  as  the  deliberate  conviction  of  a  man  of  acknowledged  medical  skilly 
after  nearly  two  years'  residence  in  the  country.  It  is  important  that  all 
unnecessary  fears  of  this  kind,  which  operate  as  a  hindrance  to  all  favorable 
intercourse  with  benighted  Africa,  should  be  dissipated  ;  and  that  Christians 
should  be  as  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  a  change  of  climate,  to  carry  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  to  the  perishing  millions  of  that  dark  region,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  cross  are  to  gain  a  little  of  what  the  world  calls  wealth,  by 
trafficking  in  gold,  ivory,  or  human  flesh. 
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Ill  llie  spring  of  1S3S,  Mr.  E.  S.  Byron,  of  Boston,  was  appointed  and 
sent  out  as  a  teacher  and  by  assistant  lo  lliis  mission. 

Dr.  Savage,  having;,  united  himself  in  marriage  to  Miss  Melcalf,  a  picas 
anil  hiizhly  respectable  lady  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  rendered  such 
service  to  the  missionary  cause,  during  his  slay,  as  the  feeble  slate  of  bis 
health  admitted,  returned  to  his  slniion  in  December  following,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  and  also,  by  Mr.  George  A.  Perkins  and  wife,  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chuaeiis,  who  bad  been  appointed  to  the  oHice  of  missionary  teachers. 
They  arrived  at  their  destination,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1839,  in  safely 
and  good  health. 

Mrs.  Savage  died  at  Cape  Palmas  on  ibe  l&h  of  April  follomng..  A- 
very  interesting  account  of  the  illness  and  death  of  this  excellani  woman,, 
with  a  delineation  of  her  estimable  character,  written  by  her  fellow  laborer, 
Mrs,  Payne,  was  published  in  the  Southern  Churchman.  We  ha^-e  noi 
roon)  for  any  extracts  that  would  do  justice  to  the  whole. 

Some  dimculiies  have  arisen,  wilhin  the  present  year,  in  consequence  of 
jealousies  existing  between  the  natives  of  ihe'coast  and  those  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  unhappy  effect,  for  the  present,  has  been  to  defeat  the  attempts 
of  the  missionaries  lo  establish,  as  they  wished,  one  or  more  sepiaralc  sta- 
tions  considerably  inland.  DiHicuhies  have  also  occurred  between  some  c( 
the  colonists  and  the  natives  in  their  immediate  vicinity..  The  missionaries, 
being  associated  so  clo.sely  with  the  colonists,  come  under  the  suspicion  of 
the  natives,  and  thus  lose,  for  a  time,  their  influence  over  them.  These 
circumstances  have  induced  the  missionaries  lo  feel  that,  in  their  future  se- 
lections of  sites,  having  special  reference  lo  the  natives,  ibey  should  dis- 
connect themselves,  in  n  measure,  from  the  cobnies,  and  hold  an  entirely 
neutral  stand  between  them  and  the  natives. 

The  mission  at  Capo  Palmas  now  consists  of  three  ordained  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Savnrc,  Minor,  and  Payne  ;  three  male  teachers — Messrs.  Byron, 
Perkins,  and  Appleby;  and  two  female  teachers — Mrs.  Payne  and  Mrs. 
Perkins.     Mrs.  Thompson  is  also  employed  at  the  mission. 
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The  male  school  at  Mount  Vaugban  contained,  at  the  last  accounts,  25 
•cholars,  and  the  female,  18;    all  but  five  being  the  children  of  natives. 
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The  mission  family  were  all  in  good  health.  The  mission  buildings  were 
completed.  The  whole  expense  of  the  buildings  at  Mount  Vaughan,  includ- 
ing a  chapel,  has  been  about  $6,000.  The  accompanying  sketch  does  not 
include  the  chapel,  having  been  taken  before  that  was  erected. 

Two  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  a  station  at  Gar- 
raway,  a  native  town,  on  the  windward  coast,  about  30  miles  from  Cape 
Palmas.  It  was  opposed  by  the  Bushmen,  on  the  ground  that  the  effect  of 
it  would  be  to  stop  the  trade  in  rum,  as  had  been  done  at  Cape  Palmas.  At 
the  leeward  they  succeeded  better,  and  there  are  now  two  out-stations,  with 
teachers  established  in  each.  Several  other  stations,  in  the  interior,  are 
contemplated,  the  natives  being  very  anxious  to  have  schools. 

Mr.  James  M.  Thompson,  the  colored  teacher,  with  whom  this  mission 
commenced,  has  exchanged  this  for  a  better  state  of  existence.  His  illness 
was  protracted  and  painful ;  but  he  bore  it  without  a  murmur,  and  die^  in 
the  exercise  of  a  firm  hope  and  triumphant  faith  in  thfe  Redeemer.  He  had 
been,  for  some  time  previous,  disconnected  from  the  mission. 

Rev.  Mr.  Minor  has  returned  to  America  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
He,  with  another  ordained  missionary,  purposes  embarking  for  Cape  Palmas 
about  the  1st  of  January,  1S40. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Missions  to  the  Greehs. 


Exploring  Visit  of  Dr.  Kobertson.  Athens.  Mission  commenced  at  Tenos,  by  Messrs.  Robertson 
and  Hill.  Removal  to  h  ibens.  Schools  opened.  SchooNhouses  erected.  Dr.  Robertson's  re- 
moval, with  ibe  press,  to  Syra.  Reioforcement.  Mrs.  Hill's  visit  to  U.  S.  Public  examination 
of  Schools.  Greek  soldiers  ask  instruction.  '' Troy  lostitutn.'' — Syra.  Issues  from  the  mission 
press.  Dr.  Robertson  visits  U.  S.,  and  returns  with  improved  health.  Opposition,  by  high  au- 
thorities of  the  Greek  Church.  Mission  at  Syra  closed  ^-Crkte.  Mission  commenced  by  R«y. 
Geo.  Benton  and  wife.   School.    Oppositiou  and  encouragement.— Coast  am  tinoplk. 

The  oldest,  and  most  prominent  Foreign  Mission  of  this  Society,  is  that 
to  Greece.  It  was  preceded  by  an  exploring  visit  to  that  country,  by  Dr. 
Robertson,  aftewards  missionary  at  Athens  and  Syra,  and  now  at  Constan- 
tinople. On  the  intelligent  inquiries  and  observations,  and  the  jiidicious 
suggestions  of  this  gentleman,  in  the  fall  of  1830  he,  with  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Hill,  >nd  their  respective  families,  embarked  as  missionaries  to  Greece. 
Their  first  temporary  settlement  was  Tenos ;  but  a  visit  to  Athens,  then  in 
a  state  of  dilapidation  and  ruin,  determined  them  to  make  that  ancient  seat 
of  learning  the  place  of  their  future  residence  and  operations.  They  were 
led  to  this  measure,  both  from  existing  and  prospective  considerations.  No 
place  could  have  a  fairer  claim  to  missionary  benevolence  at  the  moment. 
The  remnants  of  its  exiled  families  were  slowly  returning  to  their  prostrate 
dwellings,  destitute,  not  only  of  the  means  of  literary  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, but  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life ;  yet  clinging  to  them  as  their  homes, 
and  venturing  to  erect  upon  them  temporary  shelters  from  the  weather, 
while  even  yet  a  portion  of  their  oppressors  were  lingering  witliin  th« 

walie. 

The  two  presses,  which  the  missionaries  took  with  them  to  Greece,  were, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  usefully  employed  in  issuing  publications  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed ;  and  successful  endeavors 
were  used  to  collect  the  poor  children  around  them,  into  the  missionary 
Bchools.     The  want  of  suitable  accommodations  for  the  schools,  as  well  at 
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for  the  comfort  of  their  families, — the  tardy  remittances  of  pecuniarj-  sup- 
plies,— the  doubtful  siiuation  of  the  country,  in  some  measure  still  in  a  rev- 
olntionary  state, — the  hesitating  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  disinlcrcsl- 
edneas  of  the  offers  of  ibeir  new  benefaclors,  and  other  untoward  circum- 
inances,  »i|bj9cte«l  the  missionaries  to  many  trials  and  dilBcuities  in  tlictr 
work. 

The  Greeks  were  regarded  with  peculiar  sympathy  by  the  Episcopal 
Church,  as  descended  from  the  some  ancient  and  oposiolic  slock,  having  a 
church  constituted  after  what  they  believed  to  be  the  apostolic  method,  and 
Hcknowled^d  by  them  as  a  sister  Church,  except  in  its  corruptions  of  the 
eospel.  It  was  not  therefore  to  preach  an  unknown  God  and  an  unac- 
knowledged gospel,  to  the  heathen,  that  this  mission  was  undertaken  ;  but 
to  reclaim  a  wandering  member  of  the  original  family  of  Clirisi  ;  to  restore 
to  its  primitive  beauty  anil  fniiifulness,  a  branch  of  his  Church,  which,  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  had  become  barren  and  corrupt. 

RJr,  Robertson  possessed  the  qualilicalions  peeuUnrly  important  to  an  e\- 
ploring  agency  among  such  a  people,  and  tlie  appointment  was  made,  in  the 
confident  hope  that  the  best  results  would  be  realized.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  "Instructions"  delivered  to  him,  on  his  departure  on  this 
exploring  visit,  will  best  explain  its  purpose  : 

"Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — You  have  been  appointed,  by  the  Executive  Ciim- 
rnitlee  of  the  Domcsiic  and  Foreign  Missionnry  Society,  their  Agent,  to  visit 
the  interesting  country  of  Greece,  which  has  recently  broken  the  fetters  of 
Turkish  and  Mahometan  oppression,  and  is  now  striving  to  take  her  former 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, — for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its 
spiritual  condition,  the  di.'iposiiion  of  its  people  for  receiving  Protestant 
Episcopal  missionaries,  to  disseminate  religious  publications,  and  to  promote 
the  knowledge  pf  the  gospel  by  such  means  as  shall  be  within  your  power ; 
with  the  view,  should  you  be  favored  by  Divine  Providence,  to  your  settle- 
ment, as  a  Missionary  of  this  Society,  in  that  country." 

Mr.  Robertson  sailed  from  Boston,  for  Malta,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1829, 
expecting  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  agency,  and  return  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year.  After  remaining  at  Malta  a  lew  weeks,  he  embarked  for 
Corfu,  in  company  wiih  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  American  Board,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  the  American  Missionary  Press  at  Malta,  from  whom  he  re- 
peived  the  kindest  attentions,  and  the  most  valuable  information  respecting 
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the  Greets  of  his  mission.  From  Corfu  they  sailed  for  Zailtd)  and  thenco» 
via.  Patras,  to  ^gina  and  Syra.  Leaving  the  Islands,  he  visited  Dr. 
Howe's  colony  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  made  an  excursion  into  Roume- 
lia,  and  then  returned  to  the  Morea,  landing  at  Vostizza.  From  thence  ho 
passed  through  Calavrita,  Patras,  Tripotamza,  Dimitiana,  Sidero-Castro,  Ar- 
cadia, Navarin,  Modon,  Calmata,  and  Misitra,  to  Monemvasia.  Embarking 
again,  he  visited  the  Islands  of  Hydra  and  Spezzia,  Tenos  and  Syra,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Smyrna*  and  took  passage^  on  the  24th  of  Septem* 
berj  for  the  United  States,  where  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  December,  1829. 

His  tour  was  highly  satisfactory  to  himself  and  to  the  Committecf.  It 
was  his  endeavor,  by  mingling  intimately  with  Greeks  of  all  classes,  to  se- 
cure as  correct  a  judgment  of  their  character  and  condition  as  possible; 
and  God  so  opened  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  him,  that  he  almost  every 
where  met  with  a  most  welcome  reception.  He  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  do  good,  both  to  natives  and  foreigners,  by  conversation, 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  distribution  of  the  New  Testament,  psalters  and 
tracts*  With  many  of  the  principal  clergy  and  laity,  he  conversed  on  the 
subject  of  the  constitution  and  condition  of  the  Church  to  which  he  be- 
longed, pointing  out  the  degrees  of  its  ministry,  the  mode  of  its  government, 
the  excellence  of  its  liturgy,  &c.  He  had  occasional  opportunities  of  ad- 
ministering seasonable  aid  in  cases  of  extreme  distress,  or  sickness. 
,  Mr.  Robertson's  letters  and  report  to  the  Committee,  are  full  of  'interest* 
ing  detail  respecting  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  prospects  and  plana 
of  the  mission  to  be  established  among  them.  If  6ur  limits  would  allow^ 
we  should  be  pleased  to  give  extended  extracts. 

With  all  the  views  and  wishes  expressed  in  the  report  of  their  misslod' 
ary,  the  Committee  and  the  Board  fully  concurred,  and  arrangements  were 
immediately  made  to  carry  them  all  into  eflect.  In  March,  following  Mr* 
Robertson's  return,  he  was  formally  appointed  missionary  to  Greece*  In 
June,  Rev.  Mr.  Hill  was  also  appointed  to  the  same  field,  as  his  coadjutor. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  Mr.  Robertson  remained  in  Amer- 
ica, he  was  employed  in  visiting  different  sections  of  the  United  States, 
endeavoring  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Mr.  Hill  was  also  similarly  occupied  for  about  the  space  of  five  months* 
The  result  of  these  agencies  was  of  the  most  favorable  character.  A  print- 
ing establi>hment  was  connected  with  the  mission,  and  Mr.  Bingham  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  it. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  1830,  the  members  of  the  mission,  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Robertson  and  wife,  Rev*  J.  H.  Hill  and  wife,  and  Mr.  Bingham,  left  Bos- 
ton for  **  the  Isles  of  Greece."  On  Sunday,  the  16th  of  November,  they  ar- 
rived at  La  Valetta,  in  the  Island  of  Malta;  and,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
reached  Tenos.  Mr.  Bingham  was  left  at  La  Valetta,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Brennau,  superintendent  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  establish- 
ment, that  he  might  become  familiar  with  the  details  of  a  missionary  press, 
and  be  ready  to  join  his  associates  as  soon  as  they  should  have  employment 
for  him. 

During  the  residence  of  the  missionaries  at  Tenos,  their  time  was  occn- 
pied  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  acquainting  the  inhabitants 
with  the  objects  of  the  mission,  instructing  a  few  rc^^poctable  Greeks  in  the 
English  language,  and  preparing  themselves  for  the  execution  of  the  duties 
of  their  appointment.  They  were  received  with  the  greatest  cojirtesy  and 
kindness*  by  the  authorities  of  Greece.  The  furniture,  printing  presses^ 
and  other  etTects  belonging  to  the  mission,  were  allowed  to  be  landed  with- 
out duties. 

Athens  was  selected  as  the  most  desirable  locality  for  the  missionary 
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tablishment,  on  account  of  its  central  position,  its  facilities  of  commonica- 
tion,  its  salubrity,  and  the  fact  that  it  would  be  the  resort  of  a  great  many 
foreigners,  through  whom  their  influence  and  operations  might  be  greatly 
extended.  They  accordingly  removed  to  that  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
June.  On  the  18th  of  July,  Mrs.  Hill  and  Mrs.  Robertson  opened  a  female 
school,  in  the  magazine,  or  cellar,  of  the  house  in  which  they  resided.  The 
first  day  they  had  twenty  scholars.  Two  months  after,  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  three 
to  eighteen.  Of  the  first  ninety-six  who  came  in,  not  more  than  six  could 
read  at  all,  and  that  only  in  a  very  stammering  manner ;  and  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  knew  a  letter.  Every  Sunday  morning,  they  were  assembled 
to  read,  and  repeat  from  memory,  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  Upoo 
these  portions  of  the  sacred  word,' they  were  afterwards  questioned,  and  ex- 
planations, with  practical  remarks,  were  made  by  the  missionaries  alternate- 
ly. A  school  for  boys  was  also  commenced  under  the  Greek  priest,  Agga* 
tangelos,  which  soon  rose  tp  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten. 

The  great  want  of  teachers  throughout  the  country,  soon  made  it  appear 
an  evident  duty  of  the  missionaries  to  prepare  a  portion  of  their  pupils  for 
this  important  vocation.  The  school  was,  therefore,  divided  into  three  de- 
partments— the  lowest  and  most  numerous,  embracing  those  just  commenc- 
ing the  rudiments  of  an  education,  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a 
little  geography.  The  second  embraced  the  study  of  the  Ancient  Greek, 
and  an  advance  in  arithmetic,  geography,  &c.  The  third  embraced  the 
better  scholars,  selected,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  second,,  and  the 
cIiiMren  of  those  of  high  standing,  pursuing  a  limited  course  of  classical 
reading,  &c.  It  was  proposed,  also,  to  extend  the  plan  still  further,  but  a 
similar  institution  being  contemplated  hy  another  society,  ^  be  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  the  Committee  did  not  deem  it  expedient 
to  incur  the  additional  expense  of  these  desirable  enlargements. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  missionaries  experienced  great  difHcuhy, 
embarrassment,  and  mortification,  in  consequence  of  not  receiving  their  re- 
mittances regularly.  On  account  of  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Hill  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Smyrna,  where,  by  reason  of  severe  illness  and  the  appearance  of 
the  cholera,  he  was  detained  several  months.  He  made  one  attempt,  in- 
deed, to  return  to  his  station,  but  so  rigid  were  the  precautionary  measures 
which  had  been  adopted  at  Athens,  in  reference  to  this  dreaded  pestilence, 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  land.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  obtain  a  re- 
laxation of  the  restrictions  in  his  behalf,  but  without  success.  Taking  his 
wife  with  him,  therefore,  he  returned  to  Smyrna,  where,  after  many  priva- 
tions and  perils,  he  arrived  on  the  2d  of  November.  By  these  untoward 
circumstances,  and  the  long  delay  in  receiving  the  funds,  which  were  regu- 
larly provided  and  forwarded  to  them,  the  schools  were,  for  some  time,  sus- 
pended, and  almost  broken  up.  On  Mr.  Hill's  return  to  Athens,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1832,  their  embarrassments  having  been  removed,  arrangements  were 
immediately  made  for  renewing  and  improving  the  schools,  the  whole 
charge  of  which  department  devolved  upon  him,  while  his  associate  took  the 
superintendence  of  the  printing  department.  This  part  of  the  establishment 
was  put  into  active  operation,  soon  after  its  arrival,  and  a  number  of  tracts 
and  school  books  published,  which  were  not  only  found  highly  useful  in  the 
schools  at  Athens,  but  were  much  commended  by  laborers  in  the  same  de- 
partment in  other  parts  of  Greece. 

The  labors  of  Mrs.  Hill,  in  sustaining  the  female  school,  being*very  ar- 
duous, and  application  having  been  made  for  assistance.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Mulligan,  her  sister,  was  appointed  to  this  mission,  in  the  capacity  of  assist- 
ant teacher.  She  mailed  from  Boston  for  Smyrna,  on  the  30ih  of  October, 
^832.     She  arrived  al  X\\\e\\s  ow  \\\e  2Sv\\  ^C  JoLauary  following. 
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In  the  mean  lime,  the  schools  increasicd,  botli  in  numbers  nud  discipline, 
jrond  the  highest  expectations  of  the  missionaries.  The  scholars  were 
iking  rapid  improvement,  so  as  to  excite  the  admiration  and  aatonishment 

visitors,  both  Athenians  and  strangers.  ]n  the  department  of  those  des- 
led  to  become  future  teachers  of  schools,  it  was  hoped,  in  November,  that 
ere  were  thirty  who  gave  evidence  that  the  labor  bestowed  on  them  had 
t  been  in  vain. 

The  Hellenic  or  ancient  Greek  school,  for  boys,  was  in  successful  opcro- 
■D,  under  an  excellent  teacher  named  Stephanos.  The  study  of  some  of 
B  ancient  Greek  classics  was  pursued  here,  in  connection  with  the  Sep* 
agint  and  the  New  Testament.  Once  a  week,  Mr.  Hilt  met  all  the  boys 
c  the  study  of  the  Sepiuagint,  which  ihey  would  translate  into  modern 
reek,  and  which  he  would  explain  to  them  at  large,  affording  him  an  ex- 
Uent  opportunity  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  an  attentive  and  inquiring 
mpany  of  young  men. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  schools  rendered  it  necessary  to  provide  belter 
d  larger  accommodations.  A  favorable  site,  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
lich  had  been  occupied  for  a  public  school,  in  the  days  of  the  early  glory 

Athens,  but  which  was  now  in  ruins,  was  readily  granted  to  the  mission 
'  the  munioipal  authorities.  A  lot  was  also  purchased  for  (he  infant  school 
■at  the  four  beaittiful  doric  columns,  which  adorn  the  site  of  the  ancient 
^ra,  where  Paul  '■  di^^puted  daily"  with  the  philosophers  of  Athens.  On 
la  spot  a  stone  building,  72  feet  by  30,  was  ei'ccicd,  with  two  stories 
ove  ground,  and  one  under  ground.  More  than  300  children  were  daily 
Urucied  there. 


On  the  24th  of  Feb.  1333,  Mr.  George  A.  Polymeries,  a  native  of 
reece,  who  had  been  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
maelf  in  the  art  of  printing,  became  connected  with  the  society  as  printer 

the  mission,  in  pUicc  of  Mr,  Bingham,  who  returned  home  ncurly  a  year 
•Son. 
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The  nuinbor  of  missionaries  and  teachers,  connected  with  the  diflferem 
American  and  liritis^h  societies,  that  were  stationed  at  Athens,  being  largVf 
while  but  a  solitary  one  had  been  assigned  to  any  other  portion  of  liberated 
Greece,  it  was  thought  ]>est  to  select  another  station  ; — and  in  a  joint  com- 
munication, dated  August  29,  1833,  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Hill  informed 
the  executive  committee  that,  after  much  consideration  and  prayer,  they  had 
determined  to  remove  the  press  department  to  Syra.  This  place  was. se- 
lected, as  better  adapted,  on  account  of  its  commercial  character,  and  the 
peculiar  advantages  it  possessed  for  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  Greece, 
and  the  contiguous  countries,  to  wide  spread  distribution  of  the  publications 
of  the  mission.  Since  this  arrangement,  Dr.  Robertson  and  his  family  ha?e 
resided  at  Syra,  and  the  two  stations  have  been  made  entirely  independent 
of  each  other. 

From  this  time,  the  two  stations  were  regarded  by  the  Board  as  distinct 
missions,  and  are  so  spoken  of  in  all  their  subsequent  Reports.  Adopting 
the  same  view,  we  sliiiU  ])roceod  with  the  mission  at  Athens. 

The  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schools,  was  finished  in  the 
fall  of  this  year,  and  was  soon  lilled  to  overflowing.  The  design  of  building 
on  the  public  school  lot  before  alluded  to  was  aftenvards  abandoned,  in  con* 
secjuence  of  a  claim,  whi«-h  was  set  up  for  it,  by  the  representative  of  the 
heirs  of  the  person,  who  originally  bequeathed    it  to  the  city.      This  led  \o 

an  enlargement  of  the  plan  of  the  other 
building  at  the  Agora,  and  the  uniting 
under  one  roof  of  the  male  and  female 
departments.       In   excavating    for    the 
.^    foimtlation  of  this  building,  several  fine 
-'    colunms  were  fouud  buried  in  the  earth, 
A.m  ricin  kih..o,,h.i  sch.K,i.  j^j^ J    ^   cousiderablo   quantity  of  nuirble 

slabs,  which  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  house. 

This  school  met  with  universal  favor  among  the  Greeks,  and  wasofTicially 
recognised  by  the  new  government,  as  a  Gocvrnmcnt  Si  mi  nary  for  the  in- 
struction of  female  teachers.  They  also  agreed  to  send  twelve  young  fe- 
males, selected  from  the  different  provinces  of  Greece,  to  be  educated  at  the 
public  expense,  as  teachers.  The  schools  had  now,  June  1834,  increased  to 
500,  of  whom  nearly  400  were  females.  It  was  then  the  only  female  school 
at  Athens,  and  there  was  but  one  other  in  all  Greece. 

In  January,  1835,  the  number  of  scholars  had  increased  to  600,  an  arduous 
care  indeed,  for  three  individuals  to  sustain,  for  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill,  and 
Miss  Mulligan  devolved  the  whole  charge  of  this  extensive  establishment. 
Sustained  by  divine  favor,  and  by  the  exitement  of  labors  that  were  far  too 
much  for  them,  they  still  felt  that  they  ought  to  have  assistance,  and  repeat- 
edly urged  upon  the  Board,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  necessity  oi  sending 
a  reinforcement  to  the  mission.  They  had,  beside  their  schools,  a  family  of 
fourteen,  of  whom  eight  were  girls,  selected  to  be  brought  upas  future  teach- 
ers, and  to  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  devoted  much  attention  at  home,  be- 
sides what  they  received  in  school.  Mrs.  Hill  was  obliged  to  spend  eight 
hours  regularly  every  day  at  the  schools,  and  in  the  evening  had  a  new 
course  of  labors  at  home,  of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance  than  those  of 
the  day.  The  absolute  necessity  of  a  reinforcement  was  apparent  to  every 
one  ;  accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1835,  Miss  Frederica  Mulligan, 
another  sister  of  Mrs.  Hill,  Miss  Mary  Baldwin,  a  young  lady  of  very  re- 
spectable connexions  in  Virginia, and  Rev.  Hilliard  Bryant,  were  sentoutas 
additional  aids  to  this  interestinof  mission. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  Mrs.  Hill,  worn  down  with  her  exhausting  labors 
and  cares,  under  which  it  was  feared  she  would  sink,  left  Athens  for  a  visit 
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lo  her  native  land,  to  recniit  her  wasted  strength.  She  was  roroived  with 
A  most  grateful  welcome  by  the  Board,  and  the  Church  ;  and,  after  remain- 
ing a  few  months,  during  which  she  did  much  service  to  the  misj<ion,  slic 
returned  to  the  land  of  her  adoption,  in  perfect  health,  arriving  at  Athens 
on  the  28th  of  October,  1836. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bryant  did  not  remain  long  at  Athens,  but  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  the  spring  of  1837. 

Early  in  1836,  a  movement  was  made  in  England  for  the  erection  of  a 
EVotestant  Episcopal  chapel  at  Athens.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge  contributed  cClOO  towards  the  object.  It  was  erected 
on  the  rear  of  the  mission  lot,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  ministerial  la- 
bor to  be  performed  mutually  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
of  the  United  States. 

The  mission  schools  at  this  period  contained  between  600  and  700  schol- 
ars, distributed  into  three  departments. 

No  material  change  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  mission,  during  the 
year  1837,  other  than  a  steady  increase  of  the  schools,  in  numbers,  influence 
and  usefulness.  At  a  public  examination  on  the  6ih  of  January,  the  Greek 
Christmas,  the  greatest  interest  and  delight  were  manifested  by  all  present, 
and  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  with  tears  in'his  eyes,  came  up  to  Mr.  Hill, 
and  thanked  him,  both  as  a  private  person,  (in  which  capacity  he  had  been 
inyited,)  and  on  the  part  of  the  government,  as  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Another  Athenian  said  to  Mr.  Hill,  as  he  was  returning  home,  "  We 
take  a  deep  interest  in  your  school — we  measure  our  advancement,  as  a  na- 
tion, by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  your  missionary  operations." 

The  prosperity  of  these  schools  was  not  marked  by  a  steady  increase  in 
influence  and  power,  in  education  and  intellectual  knowledge  alone.  A 
deep  and  salutary  religious  influence  was  exerted  by  it,  and  by  the  other  la- 
bors of  the  missionaries,  on  the  minds  both  of  scholars  and  parents.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  them  gave  the  most  satisfactor}'  evidence  of  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts.  One  remarkable  case  is  related  of  the 
power  of  grace  in  one  of  the  female  scholars,  who  was  called  to  severe  and 
protracted  suflfering,  and  a  lingering  death.  But  we  have  not  room  for  any 
thing  more  than  this  allusion  to  it. 

About  the  commencement  of  this  year  the  various  missionary  establish- 
ments in  the  Levant  were  assailed  by  an  outbreaking  of  popular  prejudice, 
as  violent  as  it  was  unexpected.  But  though  excited,  and  chiefly  directed 
against  missionary  schools,  the  mission  at  Athens  escaped  unharmed.  It 
increased  in  popularity  and  numbers  constantly,  and  excited  great  interest 
all  over  the  country,  and  even  beyond  the  borders  of  Greece.  Applications 
were  made  from  Constantinople,  Moldavia,  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  by  wealthy 
Greeks,  to  have  their  daughters  educated  at  the.  schools.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  refuse  many,  for  want  of  room. 

Th^  yearly  exhibition  of  the  6th  January,  1838,  was  more  interesting 
than  any  previous  one.  A  large  number  of  visitors  were  present,  and 
among  them  the  representatives  of  almost  all  the  foreign  courts,  with  the 
families,  the  Greek  Ministers  of  State,  and  most  of  the  counsellors.  The  exer- 
cises were  of  the  most  satisfactory  character,  and  gained  for  the  schools  uni- 
versal favor.  Three  hundred  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  as  far  as  they  were 
then  translated,  were  distributed  as  premiums. 

A  very  interesting  application  was  made  to  Mr.  Hill,  in  behalf  of  a  corps 
of  Greek  light  troops,  stationed  at  Athens,  under  the  command  of  one  of  the 
king's  aid-de-camps.    They  had  been  enlisted  with  the  express  promise^^t^ 
they  should  be  provided  with  the  moans  of  instruction.     But  no  nMflj^^llN^ 
were  adopted  to  accomplish  this  promise.     The  major  applied  to  tl|^[F^ 
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of  the  city,  but  ho  treated  it  with  indiflTerencc.  He  then  applied  to  Mr.  HiU, 
and  stated  the  situation  of  his  men,  who  were  willing  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  their  country,  but  who  felt  that,  without  instruction,  they 
fthould  in  a  few  years  be  so  far  behind  their  countrymen,  as  to  be  fit  for 
nothing  else.  Mr.  Hill,  with  his  accustomed  decision  and  indefatigable 
zeal,  consented  to  make  the  experiment  for  them  of  a  morning  school,  com- 
mencing at  six.  They  were  obliged  to  begin  thus  early,  to  be  ready  for  the 
other  schools — for  there  was  no  room  for  the  new  comers,  during  the  day.  ^ 
In  some  days,  the  number  amounted  to  80.  They  were  attentive,  orderly* 
and  respectful.  Their  olFicers  frequently  came  in,  and  seemed  to  take  quite 
a  paternal  interest  in  their  progress. 

The  number  of  females  sent  from  wealthy  families  to  be  educated  at  the 
mission  schools,  was  now  so  great,  that  the  income  from  that  source  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  $1000  per  annum  ;  and  applications  were  continually  com- 
ing in  from  all  quarters,  some  of  them  of  the  most  interesting  and  affecting 
character. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1838,  the  society  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  mis- 
sionaries, by  the  marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Mulligan  with  Edward  Mas- 
son,  Esq.,  of  Napoli,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  had  been  long  resident  ia 
Greece,  and  who  was  formerly  Attorney  General  of  the  kingdom. 

In  March,  1839,  two  young  ladies  from  England,  Misses  Walsh,  were  en- 
gaged as  assistants  in  the  school.  They  are  sisters — pious,  accomplished, 
zealous,  devoted  Christians.  The  mission  family  at  Athens  has  now, 
therefore,  19  members,  viz;  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hill,  MissF.  Mul- 
ligan, Miss  M.  6.  Baldwin,  Misses  Walsh,  five  male  Greek  teachers,  and 
eight  female  Greek  teachers. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  moral  and  religious  influence  of 
the  well  sustained  operations  of  this  mission,  is  gaining  constantly  in  power, 
not  onlv  in  Greece,  but  throughout  the  Levant.  There  are  now  under  the 
care  of  iRev.  Mr.  Hill  and  his  associates,  two  distinct  departments  of  litera- 
ry and  religious  culture.  Besides  the  large  mission  school,  there  is  another 
in  a  different  part  of  the  city,  where,  as  resident  beneficiaries,  or  as  pay  pu- 
pils in  whole  or  in  part,  a  considerable  number  of  young  females  are  con- 
tinually under  a  salutary  family  influence,  and  carried  through  a  more  ad- 
vanced course  of  instruction.  This  is  called  the  "  Troy  Institute,"  having 
been  suggested  and  commenced  by  the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  Female 
Association  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  by  whose  annual  contribution,  the  expense  of 
the  establisment  is,  in  a  groat  measure,  defrayed.  It  is  immediately  con- 
nected  with  Mr.  HilPs  residence,  and  forms  the  family  department  of  the 
mission  school.  Mr.  Hill's  family,  by  this  arrangement,  consists  of  fifty 
persons. 

SvRA.  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson  removed,  with  the  presses,  to  this  place,  in 
November,  1833.  Soon  after  he  was  established  there,  he  was  authorised 
to  enlarge  his  department,  by  the  purchase  of  Graeco-Turkish  and  Arabic 
types.     A  quantity  of  new  Greek  type  was  also  sent  to  him. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  mission  up  to  the  15th  of  July,  1834,  there 
were  issued  from  the  society's  press,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Robertson, 
30,255  books  and  tracts,  containing  2,703,945  pages — besides  500  copies  of  a 
Greek  Hymn  Book  for  schools,  and  600  copies  of  an  Address  of  the  Bishop 
of  Athens,  300  copies  of  another  address  by  the  same,  and  several  more  ar- 
ticles of  less  importance. 

During  the  years  1834-5,  3,016,000  pages  were  issued  from  the  presses. 
Of  these,  982,700  pages  were  for  grammars  and  classical  books  for  the 
schools.     The  remainder  were  works  of  a  moral  and  religious  character. 
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This  is  equal  to  101,665  tracts  of  20  pages  each,  or  more  than  50,000  such 
tracts  annually,  exclusive  of  books  of  a  religious  nature.  0^ 

The  greater  part  of  the  religious  publications  were  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  a  portion  at  the  expense  of  the  Young  Men*s 
Tract  Society  at  Philadelphia,  a  portion  at  that  of  St.  Peter's  Sunday  School 
at  Baltimore,  and  the  Book  of  Genesis  at  that  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Sales  of  religious  books,  Scriptures  excepted,  were,  at  this  time  very  rare. 
School  books  were  eagerly  sought  after  and  purchased.  The  others  were 
distributed  gratis,  whenever  there  was  a  hope  of  doing  good,  a  permission 
from  government  giving  to  the  missionaries  a  free  and  easy  access  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  1836,  Mr.  Robertson  found  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  sake  of  his  health, — which  had  suffered  greatly  from  exposure 
in  a  miserable  house  he  had  rented,  and  from  unremitting  labor, — to  take  a 
voyage  to  recruit.  He  accordingly  made  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  6th  of  August.  He  remained  in  this  country  about  three 
months,  and  returned  to  Syra,  with  his  health  greatly  improved,  on  the  27th 
of  December,  1836. 

About  this  time,  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  a  popular  prejudice  against 
all  the  missionary  establishments  and  schools  in  Greece  and  the  neighboring 
countries.  The  Greek  Patriarch  at  Constantinople  took  an  active  part  in  this 
opposition.  In  many  places,  it  was  attended  with  alarming  success.  Some 
of  the  schools  were  broken  up,  and  the  children  dispersed.  The  excitement 
commenced  in  Syra,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Robertson.  Mrs.  Robertson's 
school  was  diminished  for  a  short  time,  but  finally  weathered  the  storm. 
Her  life  was  in  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  inob.  The  operations  of  the 
press,  also,  were  limited  for  a  season,  partly  on  account  of  these  difliculties, 
and  partly  for  want  of  an  experienced  printer  to  manage  its  concerns.  This 
last  deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  Lincoln, 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Robertson  on  his  return  to  Syra.  The  school  now 
increased  rapidly,  and  the  presses  were  kept  in  constant  operation.  In  May 
the  school  rooms  were  literally  crowded,  while  the  streets  swarmed  with 
children  who  had  no  means  of  education. 

The  nature  of  the  opposition  which  the  Greek  missions  were  called  to 
encounter  at  this  time,  will  be  better  understood  by  giving  a  short  extract 
from  the  edict  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  6th  section,  **  Re- 
garding the  heretics  of  the  present  day,  and  their  machinations,"  speaks  of 
•*  the  Luthero-Calvinists"  who  "  have  been  striving  now  in  these  latter  times 
in  every  way  and  by  every  means  to  infuse  the  poisonous  venom  of  their 
heresies  into  the  ears  of  the  Orthodox,  to  pollute  our  spotless  faith,  and  to 
tear  in  pieces  the  flock  of  Christ.  That  they  may  accomplish  their  ends, 
they  announce  the  diffusion  of  light ;  they  feign  philanthropy  ;  they  wander 
abro.ad,  now  as  travelers,  now  as  merchants,  now  as  physicians  who  rereive 
no  pay,  and  now  as  missionaries  and  teachers.  They  expend  large  sums 
for  antiquities  of  no  note  ;  thpy  heal  the  sick  gratuitously  ;  they  teach  with- 
out pay;  and  all  in  order  to  catch  the  good  will  of  the  orthodox,  and  con- 
taminate the  doctrines  received  from  their  fathers.  They  go  to  great  expense 
for  the  printing  of  books  filled  with  these  blasphemies,  and  now  directly  and 
now  indirectly,  attacking  the  heavenly  doctrines  and  precepts,  traditions  and 
customs  of  our  Holy  Orthodox  Church.  These  they  give  gratis,  or  sell  at  a 
very  low  price,  under  the  pretence  of  doing  good,  hut  in  reality,  that  they 
may  do  barm,  by  implanting  in  the  hearts  of  the  Orthodox,  and  especially 
of  their  tender  offspring,  their  lawless  blasphemies,"  6cc.  Sec. 

The  seventh  section  is  an  address  to  the  missionaries  themselves,  saluted 
by  the  title  of  "  Satanic  Heresiarchs,  who  in  these  last  days  have  reappear- 
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ed  from  the  caverns  of  Hell,  and  the  depths  of  the  Northern  Ocean."  Sec- 
tion 8th  provides  ^  the  establishment  of  Committees  of  Vigilance — forbids 
parents  sending  their  children  to  the  mission  schools — requires  that  all  he- 
retical books  shall  be  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  Orthodox,  &c.  &c. 

This  edict  is  signed  by  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem, 
and  by  the  Bishops  of  Ephesus,  Cysicus,  Chalcedon,  Thessalonica,  Aeta, 
Demctrias.  Eresekios,  Lamacobias,  Heracleae,  Nicomedia,  Dercai»  Prussa, 
Philadelphia,  Lymuos,  Niesaba,  and  Kenstentelius. 

Operating  upon  a  people  so  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  prejudiced,  as 
the  common  people  of  these  regions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  an  Edict 
should  produce  the  most  alarming  excitement,  and  lead  to  great  disturbances. 
Its  effects  were  felt  far  and  wide,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  result  in  ulti- 
mate good  to  the  cause.  The  people  will  feel  the  loss  of  their  schools ;  cool, 
candid  enquiry  will  ensue,  and  the  truth,  as  in  all  cases  of  unhallow^ed  op- 
position and  prejudice,  will  finally  meet  with  a  more  brilliant  and  successful 
triumph,  than  if  she  had  not  been  violently  assailed.  Already  the  storm 
has  partially  subsided,  and  many  of  the  dispersed  schools  are  resuming  their 
acceptable  and  useful  operations. 

A  question  now  arose,  as  to  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  press  at 
Syra.  It  had  been  exceedingly  useful  as  an  aid  to  the  establishment  of  the 
missions,  so  as  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  essential  to  a  successful  com- 
mencement of  operations.  But  the  missions  were  now  established.  The 
tranquility  and  prosperity  of  Greece,  as  a  nation,  were  also  established,  and 
as  all  trades  had  their  share  of  this  returning  prosperity,  native  presses  w^ere 
put  in  operation  in  several  places,  where  the  printing  required  by  the  mis« 
sionaries  could  be  done,  at  as  little  expense  as  at  their  own  press,  and  thus 
save  all  the  time  and  care  requisite  to  superintend  and  direct  it,  and  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  the  property.  These  considerations  began  to  have  weight 
with  Mr.  Robertson,  and  with  the  Committee,  as  early  as  1836,  and  it  was 
partly  with  reference  to  this  subject,  that  he  was  desirous  to  visit  this 
country  in  that  year.  In  October,  1837,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Committee,  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  continue  the  press  at  Syra  for  a  time 
longer  than  might  be  necessary  to  bring  its  operations  to  a  satisfactory  close, 
and  that  the  same  should  be  terminated  during  the  year  1838.  While  op- 
position was  violently  arrayed  against  it,  it  was  thought  best  to  sustain  it  at 
all  hazards  ;  but  when  that  opposition  subsided,  the  press  could  be  relinquish- 
ed without  affording  to  the  enemy  an  occasion  to  triumph,  or  encouraging 
them  to  feel  that  the  missions  could  be  broken  up,  and  the  missionaries  dis- 
persed, at  their  bidding.  During  this  year,  1,711,400  pages  were  issued, 
principally  in  bound  volumes.  The  schools  which,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  contained  but  about  30  scholars,  increased  to  220,  all  females, 
and  many  more  were  urgent  for  admission. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society,  having  a  large  and  flourishing  school 
at  Syra,  and  intending  to  send  other  laborers  there,  and  concentrate  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  Greece  at  that  place,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Committee  to  abandon  that  station,  and  remove  their  missionaries  to  another 
field,  where  they  could  exert  a  wider  influence  upon  the  great  interests  of 
the  Greek  nation.  Syra  was  selected  as  an  advantageous  position  for  the 
press,  and  when  that  was  relinquished,  it  was  no  longer  regarded  as  the  most 
favorable  location  for  the  mission  family.  Having  this  in  view,  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson visited  Constantinople,  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  200,000 
Greeks  in  that  city.  Having  urgently  recommended* that  place,  as  a  station 
of  great  importance,  it  was  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  the  25th  September, 
1838,  nnd  Mr.  Robertson  appointed  to  superintend  the  mission,  with  direc- 
tions  to  proceed   thither,  as  soon  as   the  aflairs  of  the    mission  at    Syra 
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could  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  close.  Subsequently,  Rev.  H.  Southgate, 
of  Portland,  Maine,  was  appointed  to  the  same  station. 

Rer.  Mr.  Robertson  now  proceeded  to  wind  up  the  missiion  at  Syra.  The 
presses,  with  the  accompanying  materials,  were  sold  at  a  price  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  the  society.  The  issues  during  the  year  1S3S,  had  been  57,000 
copies,  containing  2,333,500  pages — making  an  aggregate  of  8,826,900 
pages,  since  the  establishment  of  the  mission. 

The  schools  were  continued  till  the  1st  of  October,  when  the  pupils,  240 
in  number,  were  dismissed.  It  was  a  season  of  trial  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ertson, who  had  gathered  them,  and  retained  them  amid  so  many  difHculties. 
The  flourishing  schools  of  the  English  missionaries  will  probably  afford 
room  for  the  greater  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  printer,  and  superintendent  of  the  press  at  Syra,  has  re- 
turned to  America,  after  two  years  of  useful,  active  labor. 

Crete.  Among  the  most  interesting  pupils,  and  afterwards  a  most  use- 
ful, efficient,  and  pious  teacher,  in  the  prosperous  mission  schools  at  Athens, 
was  Elizabeth  B.  Kontixati,  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Crete,  commonly 
spoken  of  in  the  Reports,  as  Elizabeth  of  Crete.  When  Mrs.  Hill  visited 
the  United  States,  in  1836,  she  brought  a  letter  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
written  in  modern  Greek,  by  this  warm-hearted  girl,  expressing  her  grati- 
tude for  the  benefits  she  had  received,  and  earnestly  entreating  the  Commit- 
tee to  establish  a  mission  in  her  native  Island.  The  letter  was  presented 
and  read  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  at  an  adjournment  of  that  meeting  on  the 
9th,  the  Island  of  Crete  was  constituted  a  missionary  station.  Rev.  George 
Benton  and  wife,  were  appointed  missionaries  to  this  new  field.  They  em- 
barked on  the  31st  of  August,  1836,  accompanied  by  Miss  Spencer,  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Benton,  and  after  spending  three  months  at  Athens,  td  acquire  the 
language,  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the  best  manner  of  conducting 
'schools,  (Sec.,  arrived  at  Crete,  on  the  12lh  of  March.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Victoria  Versa,  an  Athenian  by  birth,  one  of  the  teachers  from 
the  school  at  Athens,  and  well  qualified  to  aid  them  in  their  new  work. 
They  were  received  at  Canee,  one  of  the  principal  places  on  the  Island, 
with  a  cordial  welcome.  There  was  but  one  sipall  school  for  ancient  Greek 
in  the  place,  and  that  was  relinquished,  as  soon  as  the  mission  school  com- 
menced. Not  one  entire  copy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  to  be 
found  in  Cancc. 

Some  opposition  was  made  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  Crete,  under  the  pa- 
triarchal edict,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  our  notice  of  the  difficulties 
at  Syra  ;  but  the  desires  of  the  people  prevailed,  and  the  assent  of  Mehemet 
Ali  being  obtained,  the  school  was  opened  on  the  11th  of  September,  with 
60  pupils.  In  seven  months,  the  number  increased  to  239.  Since  then,  a 
more  convenient  and  extensive  house  has  l>een  procured,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  is  increased  to  440.  Great  improvement  is  manifested,  and  there 
are  many  pleasing  evidences  of  s]>ccial  benefit  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
both  pupils  and  parents. 

In  September,  183S,  Mr.  Benton  went  to  Candia  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  Pacha,  then  on  a  visit  to  that  place.  He  was  very  kindly  received. 
While  there,  a  committee  of  the  principal  resident  Greeks  waited  on  him 
with  an  earnest  request  signed  by  twenty  four  names,  that  he  would  es- 
tablish a  mission  school  among  them.  They  assured  him  that  500  persons 
were  ready  to  sign  it.  if  nescssary. 

Miss  Eliza  H.  Watson  has  been  added  to  this  mission,  as  missionary 
teacher.  She  sailed  on  the  6th  of  June,  1839,  and  had  arrived  iti  good 
health   at   the  last  date  from  Canee.     Miss  Spencer,  though  not  ronnected 
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with  the  mission,  is  also  constantly  enjsra^cd  in  the  schools.  They  have 
besides,  a  male  and  female  Greek  teaclier.  In  the  school  at  Canee,  there 
are  three  scholars,  who  are  destined  for  the  ministry  in  the  Greek  Church, 
and  some  others,  whose  thoughts  are  seriously  directed  that  way. — A  large 
case  of  Bibles,  sent  to  Mr.  Benton,  were  distributed  in  a  very  short  time, 
some  of  them  to  the  distance  of  100  miles.  After  the  death  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, which  occurred  recently,  a  great  call  was  made  for  Bibles,  not  only 
at  Canee,  but  at  Candia  and  other  places.  Other  works  from  the  press  at 
Syra  were  also  in  great  demand. 

Constantinople.  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson  arrived  with  his  family  at  Con- 
stantinople on  the  24th  of  April,  1839. 

Rev.  Mr.  Southgate  is  expected  to  embark  for  that  mission,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months. 

The  long  experience  of  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Greeks,  and  the  recent  extensive  joumies  and  comprehensive  inve^ 
tigations  of  the  latter,  constitute  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  service  re- 
quired at  this  station,  and  great  good  is  anticipated  from  their  labors. 


CHAPTER     V. 

Missions  in  Asia. 


Persia.  Exploring  mission  of  Rev.  H.  Southgate,  Jr.  Present  state  of  MohammedanisiB. 
Plague  at  Constantinople.  Travels  in  Persia.  Sickness.  Return  to  New  York.  Report.— 
China.  Protestant  Missions  to  China.  Rev.  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Hanson  appointed  to  this 
field.  They  settle  at  Batavia.  Rev.  Mr.  Bnoue  joins  the  mission.  Mr.  Hanson  returns.  Mr. 
Lockwood  returns.    Schools.    Views  of  the  iicld.    Rev.  A.  F.  Lyde 

Persia.  Measures,  preliminary  to  the  estahlishment  of  a  mission  in 
Persia,  were  adopted  by  this  Society,  in  the  autumn  of  1835.  On  the  l(Hh 
of  November,  Rev.  Horatio  Southgate,  Jr.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  was  ap- 
pointed exploring  missionary  agent  to  this  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

The  object  of  a  mission  to  this  region  would  be  the  conversion  of  Mo- 
hammedans to  the  Christian  faith.  The  field  is  regarded  as  an  inviting 
one,  on  account  of  the  divisions  now  existing  among  the  followers  of  the 
false  prophet.  Mohammedanism  is  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself.  It  is 
rent  into  two  great  sects,  the  Shiites  and  the  Sunnites.  These  are  more 
hostile  to  each  other,  than  either  of  them  to  Christianity  itself. 

The  population  of  Persia  are  Shiites,  and  the  bitter  persecution  they 
have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Sunnites,  has  had  the  eflect  to  weaken 
their  attachment  to  Mohammedanism.  The  Persians  are  less  bigoted  than 
others  of  their  faith.  They  are  willing  to  discuss  the  claims  of  their  Pro- 
phet, and  admit  the  authority  of  Scripture  testimony.  Some  of  their  sects 
hold  opinions  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  Koran.  Their  habit  of  free 
thinking  is  remarkable,  and  many,  in  their  speculations  on  religious  sub- 
jects, not  finding  that  in  their  own  systems,  which  can  satisfy  their  intelli- 
gent inquiries,  are  abandoning  all  systems  of  faith,  and  tending  to  a  state  of 
infidelity.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  state  of  things  much  more  favorable  to 
the  introduction  of  the  gospel  among  them,  than  if  they  still  retained  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  Koran.  They  have  abandoned  one  faith  on  which  they 
have  rested,  and  are  therefore  just  prepared  to  adopt  another  that  can  show 
substantial  claims  to  their  belief. 
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Turkey,  Syria  and  Egypt,  also  present  strong  claims  to  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  many  circumstances  combine  to  indicate  that  the  Lord  is  preparing 
i  way  for  his  people  there.  The  Board  had  all  these  countries  in  view,  in 
SQtering  upon  their  inquiries  respecting  the  present  state  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, and  the  promise  it  might  hold  out  to  the  establishment  of  a  mission,  or 
missions. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1836,  Mr.  Southgate  sailed  for  Havre,  on  his  way 
to  Constantinople,  intending  to  stay  there  long  enough  to  acquire  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  languages,  as  should  be  necessary 
for  the  immediate  objects  of  his  mission.  He  arrived  at  Constantinople  on 
the  31st  of  July.  In  the  meantime,  two  appointments  had  been  made  by 
the  Board,  of  gentlemen  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Southgate  in  this  mis- 
sion, but  both,  from  circumstances  apparently  not  within  their  control,  were 
obliged  to  withdraw,  after  having  accepted  the  appointment.  Mr.  South- 
gate  remained  at  Constantinople  until  the  1st  of  June,  1837.  His  time  was 
occupied  in  studying  the  Turkish  and  Persian  languages,  and  in  distributing 
Bibles,  preaching,  when  he  could,  to  Englishmen  and  Americans,  &c.  &c. 
The  disappointment  he  experienced  in  being  unexpectedly  compelled  to  go 
alone  into  Persia,  was  verj'^  severe  and  disheartening;  but  did  not  lead  him 
to  abandon  the  work.  With  the  advice  of  all  his  missionary  brethren  at 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  he  resolved  to  pursue  it  alone,  and  leave  events 
with  God.  "  The  simple  thought  of  doing  the  will  of  God,"  said  he,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Committee,  "  contains  in  itself  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
strength  and  consolation.  If  this  will  not  sustain  me,  the  choicest  human 
companionship  would  avail  nothing.  Be  assured,  then,  I  shall  go  forth  up- 
on my  solitary  wanderings,  cheerfully  and  gladly." 

During  his  residence  at  Constantinople,  the  plague  broke  out,  and  raged 
with  great  fury.  Thousands  fell  at  his  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  his  right 
hand.  But  neither  he,  nor  any  of  all  the  missionaries  there,  were  touched 
by  it. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1837,  Mr.  Southgate  started  on  his  tour  of  explora- 
tion. His  first  stop  was  at  Trebizond,  and  thence,  through  a  part  of  Kurdis- 
tan to  Erzeroum.  Here,  assuming  the  garb  of  a  Turk,  he  passed  through 
the  cities  of  Moosh  and  Bitlis — which  latter  is  described  as  exceedingly 
beautiful  in  situation — to  Van.  This  route  was  entirely  new,  that  region 
having  never  before  been  visited  by  a  missionary,  and  seldom  by  any  for- 
eigner. The  Pacha  of  Van  showed  him  many  kind  attentions,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  a  guard  of  six  men  to  accompany  him  over  the  mountains. 
Stopping  a  few  days  at  Ooroomiah,  the  seat  of  an  interesting  mission  of  the 
American  Board  to  the  Nestorians,  where  he  enjoyed  a  delightful  season  of 
Christian  intercourse  with  the  mission  family,  Kev.  Mr.  Merrick,  mission- 
ary to  the  Mohammedans  of  Persia,  being  also  providentially  present,  he 
passed  on  through  Khoy  to  Tebriz,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Persia,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  August.  In  all  this  journey,  he  was  accompanied 
by  only  one  attendant,  a  young  Armenian  from  Constantinople. 

Leaving  Tebriz,  after  a  residence  of  about  seven  weeks,  during  which  he 
was  perfecting  himself  in  the  Persian  language,  he  arrived  at  Teheran  on 
the  17th  of  October.  Departing  thence,  on  the  8th  of  November,  for  the 
western  provinces  of  Persia,  he  passed  through  Kermanshah,  where  he  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  whence,  with  great  difficulty  and  pain,  he  reached 
Bagdad.  Here  he  lost  his  Armenian  companion,  he  being  too  sick  to  at- 
tend him  any  farther.  Recovering  from  his  disease,  during  his  stay  of 
about  a  month,  he  left  Bagdad,  and  traversed  the  entire  length  of  Mesopota- 
mia, by  way  of  Mossoul,  Mardin  and  Diarbekir.  In  the  upper  regions  'of 
Mesopotamia,  he  was  led  to  turn  his  attention  to  numerous  Jacobite  and 
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Neslorian  Christians,  who  inhahit  there,  and  who,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had 
never  been  visited  by  a  Protestant  missionary.  He  found  them  an  interest- 
ing people,  and,  had  circumstances  permitted,  would  have  sat  down  among 
them,  and  commenced  his  work  at  once.  Hence  lie  passed  through  Tocat, 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  reached  Constantinople  on  the  1st  of  April,  having 
been  nearly  two  months  from  Bagdad,  half  of  which  was  spent  in  the  touiis 
and  cities  on  the  road.     He  afterwards  visited  the  city  of  firoosa. 

He  left  Constantinople,  on  his  return  to  America,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1838,  passing  through  Turkey  in  Europe,  to  Vienna,  and  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  30th  of  December.  His  report  of  the  results  of  his  agency  is 
now  in  press.  It  will  be  a  work  of  great  interest  to  all  who  have  the  cause 
of  missions  at  heart.  His  journal,  which  was  published  from  time  io  time, 
as  it  was  received,  in  the  Spirit  of  Missions,  is  full  of  interest  and  encourage- 
ment, and  leads  us  to  entertain  the  hope  that  he  will,  ere  lono^,  be  assigned 
to  a  station  in  some  part  of  the  interesting  field,  he  has  so  ably  and  fiiith- 
fully  explored.  For  the  present,  however,  he  is  appointed  associate  to  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Robertson  at  Constantinople,  whither  he  will  sail  in  a  few  monthB. 

CuiNA.  The  first  Protestant  missionary  to  China,  the  late  venerable  Dr. 
Morrison,  arrived  at  Canton  in  1807,  and  was  soon  joined  by  the  late  Dr. 
Milne.  The  mission  of  the  American  Board  commenced  in  1830,  and  that 
of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  or  rather  the  labors  in  China  of  the 
apostolic  Gutzlaff,  formerly  a  missionary  of  that  Society,  commenced  in 
1831.  The  language  of  this  people  had  been  thought  to  be  wholly  unat- 
tainable, the  people  themselves  unapproachable,  and  the  government  inflex- 
ibly hostile  to  Christianity.  The  labors  of  Morrison,  Milne,  Medhurst, 
Dyer,  and  Marsh  man,  have  shown  that  the  language  presents  no  insur- 
mountable difficulty ;  while  the  fact  that  they  are  a  nation  of  readers,  ren- 
ders the  labors  of  the  missionary  much  lighter  than  in  other  heathen  coun- 
tries. The  Christian  enterprise  and  determined  zeal  of  the  intrepid  Gutzlaff 
have  shown  that  the  Chinese  are,  by  no  means,  that  inaccessible,  impracti- 
cable people,  which  they  have  been  supposed  to  be.  He  has  clearly  de- 
monstrated that  the  whole  Chinese  empire  is  one  vast,  open,  missionary 
field,  if  not  already  white  to  the  harvest,  yet  fully  prepared  for  the  seed  to 
be  thrown  broadcast  upon  its  bosom.  It  is  incomparably  the  widest  and 
richest  field  that  the  world  now  affords. 

It  early  entered  into  the  plans  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety, to  occupy  a  portion  of  this  inviting  field.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1834 
the  Board  resolved  to  establish  a  mission  in  China,  as  soon  as  a  suitable 
missionary  could  be  found.  On  the  14th  of  July  following.  Rev.  Henr}' 
Lockwood  was  assigned  to  this  station,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
should  have  an  associate. 

In  February,  1835,  Rev.  Francis  R.  Hanson,  then  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Prince  George's  county,  Md.,  offered  himself  to  the  Committee,  for  this 
mission,  and  was  accepted  on  the  23d  of  March. 

A  deep  interest  was  felt  in  this  mission,  and  a  few  weeks  sufficed  to  raise, 
in  New  York  alone,  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  expenses  for  one  year. 
A  passage  to  Canton,  free  of  all  expense,  was  given  by  a  house  in  thatcity, 
distinguished  for  its  liberality  in  every  good  cause  ;  and  the  missionaries  em- 
barked on  the  2d  of  June,  and  arrived  at  Canton  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1835.  They  soon  after,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
and  others,  removed  to  Singapore,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  Chinese  language ;  but,  subsequently,  settled  at  Batavia,  as  affording 
greater  advantages,  and  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness,  among  the  Chinese 
and  Malays  of  Java. 
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On  the  17lU  of  February,  1336, 
Mr.  Lockwood  was  married,  at  Ba- 
lavia,  to  Miss  Sarah  Sophia  Med- 
hiirst,  daughter  of  Rev.  W,  H.  Med- 
liurst,  missionary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  at  that  place, 
On  the  9ih  of  Augnsi  following,  Mrs. 
Lockwood  died,  after  a  painful  ill- 
ness, and  in  the  absence  of  her  pa- 
rents and  the  rest  of  the  family  who 
hid  gone  on  a  Msit  lo  England 
Born  and  educated  a  mi«3ionar\  on 
mi''  lonary  ground  she  gave  promiie 
of  SToat  usefulness  and  her  loss  \\as 
dceplv  fell 

In   May     1836    an   Imperial  EdiU 

appe-iied  in  Canton   forbidding  faith 

1 1  JcsuB  and  the  propagation  of  his 

bctnne'!   on  pain  of  death      It  naa 

nc\er   however    attempted  to  be  en 

did  It  in  the  smallest  dc 

dale  OT  retard  an}  of  the 

s  to  that  people 

On  the  17lh  of  January,  1S37,  Rev. 
W.  J.  Boone,  of  the  Diocese  of  South 
tim^,  desirous  to  enter  upon  this  field,  pro- 
missionary  10  China,  was  accepted,  and 


forced 


Jinn,  having  been,  for  sor 

d  himself  10  the  Commit!. 

;aporc  assigned  as  liis  residence,  during  the  period  of  lime  requisite  I 

are  for  the  active  prosecution  of  his  labors  among  llie  Chinese,     The 

of  one  thousand  dollars,  lo  be  paid  annually  for  the  salary  of  Mr.  Boone, 

pledged  to  the  Committee,  by  the  congregation  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
harleston,  S.  C.  Mr.  Boone  united,  with  his  excellent  qualifications  ns 
asionarj-,  that  of  a  complete  education  as  n  physician,  which  he  acjuired 

special  reference  to  the  missionary  work.  He  sailed  from  Boston,  ar- 
panied  by  his  wife,  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  reached  Batavia  on  the  22d 
Ictobcr.  He  found  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  in  such  a  feeble  state  of  health, 
it  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary  he  should  relinquish  the  mission, 
return  home.  He  reached  New  York  on  the  8th  of  May,  1S38. 
uring  their  preparatory  labors,  the  missionaries  endeavored  to  make 
isclvcs  useful,  according  (o  their  ability.  They  assisted  to  keep  up  an 
lish  service,  every  Sabbath.  By  the  distribution  of  tracts,  alt-o — by  a 
kly  Bible  class  fur  the  benefit  of  the  elder  children  in  the  orphan  asv 
,  and  by  a  school,  in  which  some  30  or  40  Chinese  children  were  daily 
ered,  for  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  and  religion.  Not- 
standing  the  "China  custom,"  forbidding  the  education  of  females,  they 
eedod  in  geitiug  a  small  number  of  them  in  the  school  at  Batavia. 

instruction  of  this  school  was  found  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the 
Iren,  but  lo  the  missionaries,  as  it  faciliiaiod  very  much  the  learning  of 
Chinese  language. 
he  altered  stale  of  the  n 
ure  of  Mr.  Hanson,  indnt 
i  at  once  upon  the  study  of  the  Chinese,  occasionally,  for  his  own  benefit, 
rting  in  the  school,  which  was  now  increased  to  40.  They  were  in- 
:ted,  principally,  in  Malay.  The  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures  v|^ 
Mluccd,  and  the  scholars  were  formed  into  a  Sunday  school)  <|ri^^^ 
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Lord's  Jay.  Dr.  Boone  found  his  medical  knowledge  of  great  use  to  hinii 
having  prescribed  for  a  large  number  of  patients,  with  the  most  gratifying 
success. 

The  climate  of  Java  has  been  found  very  trying  to  all  the  missionariet 
thus  far.  Mr.  Hanson  has  already  returned  home.  Not  many  months  at 
tcr,  Mr.  Lockwood  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  voyage  to  Canton,  by  which 
his  health  was  much  improved ;  and,  subsequently,  Dr.  Boone  was  com- 
pelled to  suspend  his  studies  for  a  season,  and  go  into  the  country,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  cooler  air  among  the  mountains.  Mr.  Lockwood  has  since  suf- 
fered from  a  return  of  disease,  so  far  as  to  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  United 
States.     He  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  5th  of  September  last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boone  are  now  alone  at  this  station.  Mr.  Lockw^ood,  it  is 
supposed,  will  return  as  soon  as  the  state  of  his  health  will  allow,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  others  will  be  found,  both  competent  and  willing,  to  undertake 
the  work  of  missionaries  in  this  great  field.  Something  has  been  done,  in 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  and  getting  acquainted  with  the 
customs  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  Some  of  these  prejudices  have,  to  a 
small  degree,  been  overcome.  It  was,  at  first,  exceedingly  difficult  to  re- 
tain children  in  the  school  long  enough  for  them  to  receive  any  decided  or 
permanent  benefit.  The  girls  were  taken  away  to  be  shut  up  at  home, 
agreeably  to  a  Chinese  custom,  not  being  permitted  to  go  out  again  till  they 
are  married.  The  boys  are  taken  to  assist  their  fathers,  or  otherwise  labor 
for  their  support.  From  an  experiment  which  was  commenced  a  short  time 
before  the  departure  of  Mr.  Lockwood,  it  is  hoped  this  difficulty  will,  in  a 
measure,  be  obviated.  A  boys*  school  was  commenced,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  missionaries  should  have  the  whole  charge  of  the  children, 
and  assume  all  the  expense,  until  they  should  be  prepared  for  usefulness. 
Contrary  to  their  expectation,  the  parents  were  found  not  unwilling  to  part 
with  their  boys  on  these  terms.  By  a  written  document,  the  parents  agreed 
to  give  up  their  children  for  five  years,  to  be  educated  in  the  Chinese  and 
English  languages,  and  in  the  Christian  religion.  The  missionaries  have 
also  the  choice  of  keeping  them  longer  than  five  years,  if  it  should  be  found 
desirable.  If  they  can  accomplish  as  much  for  the  girls,  they  will  have 
achieved  a  triumph  indeed.  There  are  now  fourteen  boys  in  the  mission 
family. 

The  views  of  these  missionaries  in  regard  to  the  field  they  have  entered 
upon,  are  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Lockwood.  "  China  is  far  from  being  open 
to  the  gospel, — and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  must  be  difficulty  and 
tardiness  in  its  progress,  as  long  as  there  are  laws  by  which  the  life  or  lib- 
erty of  every  Chinese  convert,  or  abettor  of  Christianity,  is  endangered, 
Still,  the  Church  ought  not  to  be  discouraged.  Some  progress  has  been 
made.  The  duty  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  every  means,  however  small, 
is  plain.  If  success  be  slow,  it  is  certain  in  the  end,  because  the  work  is 
the  Lord's,  and  he  will  be  faithful  to  his  promises." 

Our  own  views  are  more  hopeful  than  these. — We  think  a  wide  and  ef- 
fectual door  is  opened  in  China  for  prudent,  intelligent  missionaries ;  and  it 
is  our  firm  conviction,  that  the  barriers  to  foreign  intercourse  with  this  peo- 
ple will  soon  be  broken  down,  or  so  weakened  as  to  constitute  no  greater 
hindrance  to  missionary  efforts,  than  their  great  northern  wall  would  to  a 
determined  invader. 

We  cannot  leave  this  mission  without  some  reference  to  an  interesting 
instance  of  early  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  which  was  connected  with 
it.  We  refer  to  Rev.  Augustus  F.  Lyde,  a  native  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.. 
and  a  graduate  of  Washington  College,*  Conn.,  who,  at  the  early  age  of  IS 
solemnly  set  ^himself  apart  for   the  missionary  work,  and  resolved  upoB 
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Ckina  as  tbe  scene  of  liis  labors.     His  master,  however,  hn<i  oilier  purposes 
—  nlatioQ  lo  him,  ami,  soon  after  his  ordinutioii.  be  was  found  t 


Cin  a  consumption,  as  lo    leave  no   ho|>e  of  acnve   u^tcfiihiei 
rch.     That  he  hail  some  influfnce  in  moving  llio  Church  to  ci 

An  mission,  was  no  liille  consohtion  lo  him,  in  hin  h^t  hour^.     He  died  at 
^JUbdelphia,  not  Eir  from  ihe  lime  of  the  sailing  of  Alussrs.  Loukwuod  and 


CHAPTER    VI. 
Other  Misxions. 


Tbiib.  Enrounnine  pfntftoi-is.  M^mpniita.  nalvmnn,  *nd  llnii^lnn.  Riihnp  Polk"j  vitii.. 
BuHKru  Atbes.  t-niliiniuai-y  ii.VB.iigi.i.uiH.-Clmiiij  Ken^u-k..  »iiw  oi  (uv  |-(c.i.ury. 
Waal  cif  Hci. 

Texas.  The  pro.'pcri  of  ONtaMisliin;  ihe  Chnr.-h  in  ihiR  new  nnil  inler^ 
eating;  republic  is  very  cni'ouraijinn'.  Two  .Mif^inunrir's  are  luhorinK  ihi'ro 
now,  to  much  accepliinee.  Kf  c.  Calth  S.  lve«  is  rt'sidonl  nl  Mniairtiriln, 
where  he  hns  or^ntzed  3  piiriKh.  mid  hopes  soini,  with  some  iissiNiunre, 
from  the  United  Slal.'s,  lo  iw  al.lf  lo  cn-.t  a  ehiir-h.  A  Im  has  tn-.-n  u'lv.-ii 
there,  and  2.W0  doUar-  suliM-rilx^d  in  tli'!  Uniu^d  Si!Ui?!<  rowardj  ilie  build- 
ing. The  allendnnro  upon  tlio  sprvii-c?.  of  ili<'  ('liiirrh  iirul  ilic  nlin.ist  igni. 
furm  interest  felt  in  ihoiii,  an-  spiikoii  ol"  as  truly  L'nilifyiris.  In  tliu  Sun- 
day School,  Ihare  arc  five  tya-' hers,  k-sidi's  tin;  MiNsicnarii-s,  and  ihirly- 
one  scholars. 

Kev.  R.  M.  Chapman  labored  at  Cnhesi,.n  and  Housion.  pri.u-ipally  at 
the  latter  place,  which  is  the  pri^*''ni  i':ii>iial  of  TcX!i«.  A  parish  liii--  liceii 
organlaed  thorc,  ami  a  cmisidernlilo  sulKcrijitinn  oluaiueil,  for  the  ereciinn 
of  a  church.  Mi-asiires  r)f  a  Nimikr  cliiir:iiMiT  are  also  iu  iirii!»ri'ss  nt  (iai. 
TcMon. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  now  rilnnu'd  to  the  Uuin-d  Satet;,  ami  these  [wo  sta- 
tions are  at  present  without  llio  siiiifd  urdiimnces  of  ilni  Sabliaih.  Sm-h, 
however,  is  the  inttirest  fftll  there  in  thn  nKiintciinucj'  of  th"  order  of  ih- 
cospel,  that  services  are  continued  every  Sablmih,  by  lay  roude-ri  from  among 
the  pioi)a  citizens. 

By  request  of  the  Board,  Bishop  Polk,  Missionary  Bishop  of  Arltnns^ts, 
76 
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visited  these  stations,  in  his  last  diocesan  circuit,  and  was  much  encouraged 
with  regard  to  the  religious  prospects  of  the  new  repuhlic,  by  what  he  saw 
there. 

Buenos  Ayrxs.  Contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  at  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  the  Committee,  in  1829,  appointed  Rer.  Lot  Jones,  then  of  the 
diocese  of  Georgia,  and  now  Rector  of  the  Mission  Church  of  Epiphany 
in  New  York,  to  proceed  to  that  station,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a 
suitable  opening  at  that  time  for  carrying  their  views  into  eflect.  The  rigid 
blockade  of  that  port,  soon  after,  and  the  unexampled  expenses  of  a  resi- 
dence there,  prevented  the  immediate  execution  of  this  plan ;  and,  before 
those  difficulties  were  removed,  Mr.  Jones  had  made  other  arrangements, 
which  led  him  to  decline  the  agency.  No  further  steps  have  been  taken  in 
reference  to  it. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.  We  rejoice  to  see 
her  extendinfif  herself  so  widely  among  the  waste  places  of  the  eiurth,  and 
trust  she  will  go  on,  in  harmonious  co-operation  with  other  evangelical 
branches  of  the  ffreat  family  of  Christ,  till  "  the  world" — ^the  field  she  has 
assigned  to  herself,  shall  become  again  **  the  garden  of  the  Lord."  Her 
operations,  we  lecurn,  are  amply  sustained  by  the  contributions  of  her  mem- 
bers. She  has,  at  present,  more  means  than  men.  May  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  find  no  lack  of  laborers  to  send  forth  into  his  harvest,  seeing  the 
fields  are  white,  and  the  treasury  full. 
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Rev.  Amos  Sutton.  His  appeal  to  Freewill  Baptists  in  America.  His  visit  to  the  United  States. 
Labors  here.  Retarn  to  India,  with  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Phillips.  Cuttack.  Balasore.  Heathen 
worshippers.  Jugg^emaut.  New  station  at  Sumbhulpore.  Visit  to  the  Rajah.  Labors.  Sick- 
ness. Death  of  Mrs.  Phillips.  Kemova!  to  Balasore.  Tour  be^'ond  the  mountains. 
Choekradhur,  and  his  children.  Chapel  built  and  dedicated.  Encouragement.  Excursion. 
Call  for  books.  Importance  of  schools.  Marriage  of  Mr.  Phillips.  Additional  missionaries  ap- 
pointed. Organization  of  the  society.  Funds.  Resolution  not  to  receive  donations  from 
slaveholders.    Liberal  offering. 

The  Freewill  Baptiist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  was  organized  in  1833. 
Its  first  missionaries,  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Phillips,  with  their  wives,  sailed 
from  Boston  on  the  22nd  of  Septemher,  1835,  accompanying  Mr.  Sutton, 
of  the  English  General  Baptist  Mission  in  Orissa,  now  returning  to  resume 
his  labors  in  India. 

The  instrumentality  performed  by  Mr.  Sutton,  in  originating  this  mission, 
and  in  fostering  it  in  its  infancy,  reouires  a  notice  in  its  history.  The  first 
missionaries  of  the  General  Baptist  Mission  to  India,  were  sent  out  in  1821. 
They  selected,  as  their  field  of  labor,  the  province  of  Orissa,  in  Southern 
India,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal— distinguished  as  the  principal 
seat  of  Hindoo  idolatry — Pooree,  the  site  of  the  great  temple  of  Juggernaut, 
being  a  town  of  that  province.  Mr.  Sutton  went  out  in  1824.  While  sta- 
tioned at  Pooree  or  Juggernaut,  meeting  with  the  name  of  Elder  John  Buz- 
zell  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Connection  in  America,  and  understanding  that 
the  people  with  whom  he  belonged  held  sentiments  similar  to  the  General 
Baptists,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Elder  Buzzell,  calling,  in  a  pathetic  ap- 
peal, upon  American  Freewill  Baptists,  to  help  in  spreading  the  light  of 
gospel  day  into  that  dark  land.  This  letter  was  dated  1831 ;  and,  early  in 
the  next  year,  it  was  published  in  the  Morning  Star,  accompanied  by  ener- 
getic remarks  by  Elder  Buzzell,  heartily  seconding  Mr.  Sutton's  appeal, 
and  proposing  that  contributions  should  be  made  in  the  churches,  and  prep- 
arations made  in  the  Connection  for  engaging  in  the  work  of  a  mission  to 
India. 

This  was  a  new  subject,  with  the  body  of  the  Connection,  at  that  day. 
But  some  of  them  recognized  Mr.  Sutton's  appeal,  as  a  true  Macedonian 
call,  and  girded  themselves  for  the  advocacy  and  aid  of  the  cause.  A  so- 
ciety was  organized  early  in  the  year  following,  and  a  fund  was  slowly  ac- 
cumulating. 

With  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  that  cause  which 
manifestly  has  engrossed  his  heart  from  his  first  enlistment  in  its  service,  as 
well  as  for  improvement  of  his  sinking  health,  he  returned  to  England, 
from  whence  he  came  to  America  in  1^^.  Here  he  spent  several  months, 
in  preparing  his  History  of  the  Orissa  Mission  for  publication  by  the  Free- 
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will  Beptitl  Connection,  and  preaching  the  great  principles  of  the  mission' 
ary  eiilcrprisc  aiimn);  ihcjr  churches  ;  and  returned  to  England  with  h  de- 
sign o(  revi:!iting  America  (lie  next  year.  He  accordingly  returned  lo  ibis 
couniry  in  Sepienil>cr  of  1S31,  mid  entered  dirccilv  upon  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  Corresponding  Secretary  to  the  Freewill  Baptist  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society,  to  tvliich  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Society  previous  to  his 
arrival,  tic  ctilerod  arduously  into  t lie  work  of  visiting  the  churches  of  tlic 
denomination,  travelling  to  the  utinost  of  Ills  ability  among  them,  lecturing, 
and  Liking  np  col[<?rtions  in  behalf  of  the  cause.  Having  devoted  a  year 
to  those  arduous  labors,  he  re-embarked  for  India,  to  resume  his  direct  miv 
sionarv  labors  there.  In  the  course  of  the  year  during  which  Mr.  Sutioa 
was  connected  with  the  F.  B.  Mi.ssionary  Society, — Messrs.  Noyes  aad 
Phillips  were  selected  as  missionaries  under  its  patronage;  the  farmer,  a 
number  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  church  in  Jefferson,  Maine,  and  the  latter  a 
member  of  a  church  in  Plahi^eld,  N.  V.,  of  the  Free  Communion  Baptist 
Connection. 

The, missionaries  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  Feb.  1S36;  proceeding  thence  by 
land  lo  Balflsorc  and  Cuttack,  both  of  which  places  were  then  occupied  hj 
the  English  General  Baptist  missionaries.  The  former  of  these  towns  is, 
by  the  post  road,  200,  and  the  laiier  300  miles  from  Calcutta,  in  a  soudi 
west  direction.  The  charge  of  the  English  school  for  native  youths  at  Cui- 
Ittck,  Mr.  Sutton's  station,  was  given  to  Mr.  Noyes  ;  and  the  superintendence 


four  native  schools  a 
jadby,  then  stationed  a 


coinmiitcd  to  Mr.  Phillips  by  M^ 

Ltta  lo  Cuttack,  Mr.  Koyes  savs : 

held,agreal  festival  of  the  Hindux, 

larvellous  acts  of  Kishnu.     The  ceremonies 

I'arjous  kinds  of  native  music,  and  throwing 

Some  whom  I  saw,  appeared  almost  exhanst- 

, 1  their  long  continuance  of  the  worship. 

"  The  mud  huts  which  we  passed  after  leaving  Balasore,  were  slill  more 
miserable  than  any  we  had  hitherto  seen,  and  were  generally  surrounded  by 
throngs  of  Juggernaut's  pilgrims,  many  of  whom  were  in  a  state  of  starra- 
tion  and  extreme  misery.  As  we  approached  Juggernaut,  the  number  of 
pilgrims,  of  human  bones  and  dead  bodies,  greatly  increased.  Never  can  I 
forget  the  scene  we  witnessed  al  Bhudruck.  Walking  by  the  river  side,  only 
four  or  five  rods  from  the  serai  (inn)  where  we  had  stopped,  I  could  scarce- 
ly slep,  without  placing  my  feet  upon  human  bones.     While  standing  in  one 
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place,  t  could  count  eight  or  ten  bodies  recently  deceased.  The  rulturos, 
r&Teiis,  and  dogs  were  devouring  them,  and  were  increased  lo  an  unusuni 
nae  by  their  luxurious  fare  of  human  flesh  !  These  were  bodies  of  pil> 
grims,  who,  on  their  wpy  lo  Juggernavit,  stopping'  at  the  place  where  we 
were  resting,  had  died  there. 

"  During  this  journey,  I  saw  for  the  first  lime,  two  men  with  each  an  arm 
Id  an  ertct  posture,  ana  which  had  been  so  long  in  that  position,  ss  lo  havd 
become  stiff  and  withered  i  and  the  finger  nails  had  grown  to  the  length  of 
six  or  eight  inches." 

Soon  after  the  arrival  at  Cuttack,  Mr.  Noyes  had  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing a  swing-jatlra.  He  says :  "  I  went  to  the  place,  which  was  but  half  a 
mile  from  my  house,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Th^  swing  was  al- 
ready prepared  and  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  spectators.  The  subject 
of  torture  was  dressed  in  n  peculiar  and  frightful  garb,  prepared  for  the 
occasion.  For  about  an  hour  before  he  ascended,  he  danced  around  the 
swing  with  the  hooks  already  in  his  back,  led  by  a  band  of  music  and  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  appeared  to  act  as  officers  in  the  business.  He  bore  marks 
of  intoxication.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  stick  covered  with  artificial  flowers  ; 
in  the  other,  he  carried  some  fruit,  of  which  he  ale  some  himself,  and  some 
he  threw  among  the  crowd.  When  he  ascended  the  swing,  I  was  deeply 
aflected  at  seeing  his  own  father  fasten  his  rope  to  the  pole.  It  was  as  muctl 
■s  I  could  bear,  to  see  the  fiesh  shred  from  the  body  when  he  was  drawn  up. 
He  swung  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  his  countenance 
indicated  exquisite  pain." 

In  July,  be  accompanied  Mr.  Sutton  to  Ponree,  to  attend  the  Ruth  Jattnt, 
die  great  annual  festival  of  Juggernaut.  The  following  is  extracted  front 
his  journal :  "  Tuesday,  July  12,  wo  IcfV  Cuttack  for  Poorce,  where  we  ar- 
rived about  nine  o'clock,  next  morning.     When  about  five  miles  from  Poorec, 


my  eye  caught  iho  first  view  of  Juggernaut's  temple.  Peculiar  and  deep 
emotions  were  awakened  in  my  breast,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  towering  spires 
of  that  great  shrine  of  idolatry,  with  millions  in  this  eastern  world.  Much 
had  mine  ear  heard  of  that  temple  while  in  my  native  land :  now  mine 
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eyes  beheld  it — with  the  vast  throng  of  its  votaries,  pouring  in  multitudes 
onward  towards  it.     Arriving  at  the  gate  where  the  pilgrims  pay  their  pil- 
grim-tax to  the  English  Government  for  obtaining  a  sight  of  Juggernaut,  I 
saw   thousands,  who,  without   money,  were  seeldng  admittance  in  vain. 
Thursday,  14th. — This  afternoon  rode  into  town,  and  saw  the  deluded  peo- 
ple preparing  the  three  cars  on  which  to  haul  the  idols,  Juggernaut,  his 
Di:other  BuUubhudra,  and  his  sister,  Soobhudra.     The  cars  were  nearly  of 
a  size,  about  twenty  feet  high,  surmounted  with  platforms  about  six  feet 
high,  on  which  the  idols  were  to  be  placed.     The  streets  crowded  with  peo- 
ple, the  constant  clamor,  the  height  and  ornamenting  of  the  cars,  with  the 
greatness  and  uncouth  shape  of  the  temple,  are  well  calculated  to  strike  the 
native  mind   with  wonder   and  veneration.     Friday,  15 — This  afternoon, 
went  to  witness  the  procession  of  Juggernaut,  as  he  was  to  be  placed  on  his 
car  this  day.     The  street,  which  was  about  sixty  yards  wide,  was  filled  with 
people  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  the  houses,  walls,  and  temples  near,  were 
literally  covered  with  men,  women  and  children,  waiting  for  the  moving  of 
the  gods.     After  much  delay,  they  dragged  out  BuUubhudra ;  then,  with 
much  pulling  of  ropes,  and  lifting  of  men,  they  brought  out  Juggernaut 
himself — a  huge  block  of  wood,  with  form  and  features  uncouthly  hewn 
and  hideously  painted.     During  this  time,  brother  Sutton  and  myself  were 
standing  near,  speaking  to  the  people.     They  were  not  inclined  to  hear  any 
thing  from  us,  and  returned  only  bad  language  and  insult.     Saturday,  16 — 
Arose  early  and  rode  two  or  three  miles  on  the  beach.     The  sand,  in  some 
places,  was  covered  with  human  bones ;  and  solemn  were  my  thoughts, 
when  I  considered  that  they  had  all  been  of  those  concerning  whom  it  is 
written, '  Their  sorrows  shall  be  multiplied,  that  hasten  after  another  god.* 
Tuesday,  19 — Went  out  to  distribute  books  for  the  last  time.     The  hour  is 
near  when  we  must  bid  these  poor  people  adieu.     Deeply  does  my  soul  feel 
for  them.     I  see  they  are  hastening  to  hell !    But  what  can  I  do  for  them  ! 
Day  and  night  do  I  pray  for  them,  and  as  often  weep  over  their  depravity. 
Unless  God  bless  our  feeble  elforts,  all  will  be  in  vain." 

The  connection  of  our  American  with  the  English  missionaries,  continued 
until  October,  when,  at  a  meeting  for  deliberating  upon  a  course  to  be  pur- 
sued for  the  future,  in  which  Mr.  Sutton  ofHriated  as  chairman,  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  American  brethren,  with  the  harmonious  concurrence 
of  the  English  missionaries,  from  which  the  following  are  extracted  : 

"  Resolved,  that  while  we  wish  to  act  in  concert  with  our  General  Bap- 
tist missionary  brethren,  as  it  respects  the  great  object  of  our  mission,  we 
think  it  will  be  most  for  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  our  Society,  to  form  a  distinct  mission,  and  endeavor 
to  raise  up  other  churches,  which  shall  be  entirely  under  our  own  care. 

"  Resolved,  that  according  to  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  the  district  of  Sumbhulpore,  in  the  western  part  of  Orissa,  extend- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Mahanuddee,  bordered  on  the  west  by  the  A'ast 
unexplored  country  of  the  Goands,  and  on  the  east  by  a  similar  country  in- 
habited by  the  Coles — offers  to  us  the  most  promising  field  for  missionary 
labor ;  a  field  which  will  afford  scope  for  enlargement  of  operations  to  an 
indefinite  extent:  And  that  we  set  out  on  an  exploring  tour  to  this  country 
the  1st  of  December,  with  a  view  to  fixing  our  station  there,  if  circumstances 
prove  favorable — 

"  Resolved,  that  we  invite  brother  Sutton  to  accompany  us  in  our  contem- 
plated tour  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow." 

On  the  12th  of  December,  the  American  missionaries,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton,  and  two  native  preachers,  left  Cuttack,  for  Sumbhul- 
pore, proceeding  by  a  very  slow  passage,  in  native  boats,  up  the  Mahanud- 
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dee,  or  Great  river.  On  the  26lh  of  the  same  month,  the  members  of  the 
English  mission  took  leave  of  the  American  brethren  for  their  return  to 
Cuitack ;  the  latter,  proceeding  onward  for  the  designed  place  of  their  loca- 
tion, preaching,  and  distributing  tracts  and  Scriptures  in  largQ  towns  and 
villages  at  which  they  stopped.  About  the  8th  of  January,  they  arrived  at 
Sumbhulpore,  more  than  200  miles  from  Cuttack,  in  a  north  westerly  direc- 
tion. In  all  this  course,  there  was  no  missionary  station  ;  and  having  reach- 
ed the  point  of  their  destination,  they  were  more  than  200  miles  from  any 
place  where  the  gospel  was  then  preached,  in  every  direction.  Yet  were 
they  surrounded  by  a  country  fertile  and  populous,  containing  many  large 
towns  and  villages. 

The  city  of  Sumbhulpore,  the  location  of  our  missionaries,  is  the  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  The  population  of  the  city  is  estimat^  at 
30,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  Mahanuddee,  latitude  21  degrees  north;  east 
longitude,  83  degrees.  The  over- land  route  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay 
passes  through  it,  320  miles  from  the  former  place.  A  regular  daily  mail 
passes  upon  this  route  ;  and  by  the  steam  communication  established  be^ 
tween  England  and  Bombay,  through  the  Mediterranean,  information  h^$ 
been  received  at  Sumbhulpore  from  England,  in  a  little  less  than  two  months. 
By  an  agency  in  Liverpool,  communications  may  be  transmitted  from  Ameri- 
ca in  about  half  the  time  required  by  the  passage  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  Society  have  taken  measures  for  opening  a  direct  communica- 
tion. "  This  town,"  says  Mr.  Phillips,  "  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
and  thickly  inhabited  country ;  and  is  important,  not  only  on  account  of 
being  the  capital  of  a  large  district,  but  as  being  the  key  to  several  extensive 
provinces,  of  which  little  is  known  to  Europeans.  In  one  of  these,  it  is 
said,  the  people  have  neither  religion  nor  caste." 

The  district,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  province,  of  Sumbhulpore,  is 
governed  by  a  native  Rajah,  who,  under  some  tribute  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment, exercises  absolute  and  almost  unlimited  power  over  his  subjects. 
One  feature  of  his  government  is,  that  he  is  owner  of  all  the  lands,  and 
they  are  sold  once  in  three  years,  at  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder.  On 
their  first  arrival  at  Sumbhulpore,  our  missionaries  were  apprehensive  of 
his  opposition  to  their  settlement.  They  observe :  "  We  arc  shown  some 
respect  because  we  wear  the  fearful  white  face,  but  the  Rajah's  repeatedly 
refusing  us  some  small  favors,  indicates  that  he  wishes  us  out  of  his  country. 
Without  his  permission,  we  cannot  get  men  to  build  us  houses,  or  obtain  a 
single  article  of  provision  from  the  market.  Thus  you  see,"  continue  they, 
in  a  letter  written  a  few  days  after  their  arrival,  **  we  are  in  difficulty. 
But,  *  why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ?  The 
kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together, 
against  the  Lord  arid  his  anointed  V  We  have  come  here  to  bring  these 
poor  idolaters  the  gospel ;  and  notwithstanding  the  cloud  thi^t  appears  to 
hang  over  our  prospects,  we  can  but  believe  that  this  field  is  white  already  to 
harvest." 

That  Power,  who  holdeth  the  hearts  of  all  in  his  hand,  to  turn  them  as 
he  sees  proper,  manifestly  interposed  in  favor  qf  the  mission.  The  mis- 
sionaries took  measures  for  procuring  the  infiuenoe  of  an  officer  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  with  the  Rajah.  Failing  in  this  design,  they  determined 
on  visiting  him  in  their  own  persons.  "  Expecting,"  says  Mr.  Noyes, 
"  nothing  but  his  frowns,  to  our  surprise,  he  politely  received  a  copy  of  our 
books,  which  we  told  him  we  wished  to  teach  in  his  kingdom.  He  also 
laid  presents  before  us,  and  perfumed  our  garments  Avith  the  odor  of  friend- 
ship— all  this  without  any  influence  from  the  English  government."  After- 
wards, he  on  one  occasion,  lent  them  his  elephant  to  go  \q  Ramerda,  about 
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twenty  miles,  "  where,"  say  the  missionaries,  "  the  people,  to  our  surprise, 
invited  us  into  an  idol  temple,  and  allowed  us  to  cook,  eat,  and  sleep,  preach, 
and  distribute  tracts.  Indeed,  they  seemed  to  be  a  people  prepared  to  throw 
their  idols  to  the  moles  and  bats,  and  learn  a  more  excellent  way." 

Our  missionaries  found  but  one  European  resident  at  Sumbhulpore,  Mr. 
Babbington,  an  English  merchant.  He  received  them  into  his  house,  made 
them  welcome  to  a  residence  there,  until  their  own  houses  should  be  com- 
pleted, the  erection  of  which,  one  for  each  of  the  two  families,  they  com- 
menced soon  after  their  arrival.  They  were  with  this  gentlemen,  in  his 
house,  about  four  months,  and  experienced  such  kindness  and  liberality  from 
him, as  must  embalm  his  name  forever  in  their  mcmury,  and  in  the  memory 
of  the  Society  under  whose  palronafire  thev  wvre. 

They  prcaohed  in  tho  bazar,  (market-pface,)  and  went  out  into  the  neigh- 
boring villa^res,  prcachinif  and  di.^lribuling  tracts  and  Scriptures.  They 
also  had  worship  at  their  own  dwellin^'-s.  July  S25lh,  Mr.  Noyes  writes: 
'•Last  Sabhaiii,  Daytaroe  (a  native  preacher,  recently  arrived,  sent  to  their 
aid  by  the  English  mission,  from  Cultack,)  preached  in  my  study  to  about 
twenty  heathen,  some  of  whom  were  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  building 
our  houses.  I  havo  never  l>ororo  sqqu  a  company  of  heatiien  assembled  of 
their  own  accord  to  hear  the  irospel.  All  listened  with  great  attention,  and 
some  were  alfected.  I  have  family  wor.-^hip  eveninprs  and  mornings,  in 
Orea,  and  in  the  morning  all  my  workmen  attend.  This  morning,  some  of 
them  were  very  tender,  and  kneeled  in  time  of  prayer.  They  also  came 
this  morning,  without  their  marks  on  their  forehead  and  nose,  which  they 
never  before  done." 

In  a  letter,  dated  Nov.  15,  the  same  writer  says:  "A  short  time  ago, 
Daytaree  and  myself  were  sitting  under  a  large  mango  tree  before  my  door, 
talking  to  the  people  who  were  passing  in  great  numbers  to  attend  a  festival, 
where  lambs  and  goats  were  sacrificed  to  a  goddess.  After  explaining  to 
one  man,  the  way  of  life  through  Christ,  that  he  is  the  true  sacrifice  for  sin, 
and  that  all  these  festivals  are  of  no  use ;  he  arose  quickly,  saying  to  his 
son,  *  This  is  the  knowledge  I  have  been  seeking  all  my  days ;  and  now  that 
I  have  found  it,  I  will  go  home,  and  will  never  go  to  another  festival.'  He 
was  even  willing  to  break  his  necklace,  the  badge  of  his  idolatry.  His  house 
is  only  four  miles  from  here;  but  sickness  has  prevented  me  from  seeing 
him  since." 

A  boarding  school  was  commenced  by  Mrs.  Phillips.  She  had,  before 
her  death,  obtained  six  Hindoo  children,  orphans,  and  those  given  to  the 
missionaries  by  indigent  parents,  to  educate  and  bring  up.  In  July,  they 
received  from  the  English  mission,  about  300  copies  of  the  gospel  by  Mark, 
and  70  of  that  by  Matthew,  translated  into  the  Orea  by  Mr.  Sutton ;  with 
about  6,000  tracts  in  the  same  language.  These  were  in  part,  or  wholly 
distributed. 

The  missionaries  had  but  just  become  settled  in  their  houses,  and  pre- 
pared to  enter  more  fully  into  their  missionary  labors,  when  sickness,  severe 
and  general,  came  upon  them,  attended  with  death  to  some  of  the  members 
of  their  small  band.  On  the  26th  Auprust,  Mrs.  Noyes  was  confined  and 
immediately  siezed  with  a  bowel  complaint,  attended  with  great  suffering, 
and  bringing  her  so  low  that  her  life  was  for  some  time  despaired  of.  Dur- 
ing her  sickness,  Mr.  Noyes  was  taken  with  a  similar  complaint.  As  they 
began  to  recover,  Mr.  Phillips  was  seized  with  the  same  affection.     By  the 
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a^ain  attacked  by  a"  fever,  by  which  she  was  again  biought  near  the  grave. 
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Just  as  she  was  becoming  able  to  sit  up,  Mr.  Noyes  was  taken  with  a  vio- 
lent fever,  from  which  he  had  so  far  recovered  on  the  15th  November,  as  to 
sit  up  a  part  of  the  time. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Noyes's  second  sick- 
ness, Mrs.  Phillips  was  taken  sick — and  died  the  1st  of  November— closing 
her  sufferings  and  labors  for  the  heathen,  in  a  little  more  than  two  years 
after  leaving  her  friends  and  native  land  for  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the 
missionary  life.  For  this  work  her  heart  had  burned  with  an  engrossing 
desire,  from  her  conversion,  which  was  at  an  early  age.  The  missionary 
Spirit,  in  its  predominancy,  characterized  her  experience  generally.  After 
entering  upon  the  work,  and  while  experiencing  its  hardships  and  priva- 
tions, she,  in  her  letters  to  her  friends  in  America,  expressed  herself  as  be- 
ing in  her  true  element.  Her  husband  testifies  her  unfailing  patience  in 
the  work,  and  her  untiring  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  she  had  enlisted. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  America,  dated  February,  preceding  her  death,  she 
has  this  language : — "  Never  did  the  cause  of  missions  appear  more  blessed 
than  it  now  does.  I  would  spend  and  be  spent  in  it.  Yes,  all  I  have,  and 
all  I  am,  shall  be  the  Lord's,  for  he  hath  reclecmcd  mo  by  his  most  precie^t^s 
blood.  Had  I  ihousandji  of  gold  and  silver,  I  would  lay  it  all  on  the  altar  of 
mksioRS,  to  the  last  mite."  This  was  not  empty  profession,  or  theoretical 
zeal.  Her  practice  tested  it  to  be  a  living  principle.  Several  hundreds  of 
dollars,  left  her  by  her  former  husband,  Mr.  Samuel  Bedee,  and  which,  on 
her  embarking  for  India,  were  left  in  the  care  of  her  relatives,  were,  previous 
to  her  death,  freely  given  to  the  Society  as  a  donation  from  herself  and  Mr. 
Phillips.     She  gave  all,  "  to  the  last  mite,"  and  her  heart  and  life  besides. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  when  the  others  had  become  su^- 
oiently  convalescent,  Mr.  Noyes  and  his  family  set  put  on  a  tour  down  the 
river,  to  Cuttack  and  Pooree,  for  change  of  air ;  followed  by  Mr.  Phillips  a 
few  weeks  afterwards.  While  in  those  places,  their  health  improved,  and 
they  came  to  a  conclusion,  with  the  advice  of  the  English  missionaries 
there,  to  change  their  location  for  Balasore,  which  was  now  vacated  by  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Goadby  to  England,  where  they  might  enjoy  advantages  belter 
suited  to  their  distressed  condition. 

Mr.  Sutton,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Society,  dated  Cuttack, 
February  12,  1838,  remarks :  "  In  a  very  emaciated  state,  the  Noyes's  first, 
and  brother  Phillips  afterwards,  fled  from  Sumbhulpore,  for  change  of  air  and 
medical  cvid,  to  Cuttack.  By  the  Lord's  blessing,  they  are  now  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery.  But  a  variety  of  concurring  circumstances  seem  plainly 
to  say,  they  must  not  return  to  Sumbhulpore."  He  then  proceeds  to  give  a 
copy  of  resolutions,  which,  as  he  says,  "  after  serious  consultation  with  my 
esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  Stubbins,  and  myself,  your  missionaries  have  adopt- 
ed." The  resolutions  declare  the  conviction  of  the  missionaries,  that  the 
leadings  of  Divine  Providence,  the  opinions  of  the  physicians,  their  state  of 
health,  plainly  indicated  it  not  their  duty  to  return  to  Sumbhulpore — that  the 
English  brethren  had  relinquished  to  their  occupancy  the  whole  of  Balasore 
district,  comprising  one  third  of  the  province  of  Orissa — and  that  they  con- 
sidered it  would  be  important  to  re-occupy  Sumbhulpore  when  missionary 
strength  should  be  sufficiently  increased,  and  when  medical  aid  could  be  ob- 
taiK^ed  at  that  place. 

The  town  of  Balasore,  where  the  American  missionaries  commenced  their 
labors,  in  February,  having  considerably  recovered  their  health,  is  situated 
seven  miles  from  the  sea,  200  miles  south-westerly  from  Calcutta  by  the 
post  road,  100  miles  north-east  of  Cuttack,  and  100  miles  north  of  Pooree, 
CMT  Juggernaut.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  12,000  to  16,000.  Mr.  Sutton 
occupied  this  station  in  1828,     He  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  character 
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and  some  of  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  following  communication 
made  to  the  English  Board.  He  says :  "  When  I  commenced  this  letter,  I 
was  sitting  at  the  door  of  my  little  bungalo,  [cottage,]  which  stands  on  a 
aonsiderable  elevation,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  fine  moonlight  evening. 
The  teeming  population  around  me,  so  far  from  retiring  to  rest,  se'em  only 
to  have  just  awaked  to  noisy  revelry.  The  voices  of  thousands  of  my  fel- 
low travelers  to  eternity,  are  sounding  in  my  ears ;  some  rend  the  air  with 
songs,  composed  in  the  most  filthy  language,  in  commendation  of  the  actions 
of  their  gods;  others  are  engaged  with  all  their  might  in  abusing  one  an- 
other, with  curses  and  language  of  which  you  can  never  conceive.  If  a 
more  orderly  party  is  found,  listen  a  moment  to  their  language ;  it  is  all 
about  pice  and  cowries  and  rupees,  [various  coins.]  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  you  hardly  ever  hear  language  when  this  is  not  the  subject.  All 
around,  the  Brahmins,  in  attendance  on  their  various  idols,  are  sounding 
their  distracting  tom-tom,  and  other  barbarous  instruments ;  while,  at  inter- 
vals, a  stentorian  voice  is  heard  from  a  vast  distance,  exclaiming,  or  rather 
bawling  to  the  idol,  *  Nar  a  yun.  Ram,  Rhada,  Kreshnoo,  hear,  hear !  Save, 
save!  Soono,  soono!*  &c.  Sec." 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  writer  says ;  "  Among  those  who  assem- 
bled, were  four  or  five  common  women,  who  heard  nearly  all  I  had  to  say. 
As  in  other  places,  so  in  India,  they  bear  the  marks  of  their  shame,  or  rath- 
er, the  want  of  it,  in  their  countenances ;  and  if  you  were  to  ask  one  of  these 
poor  wretches,  who  she  is  ?  she  would,  with  the  utmost  effrontery,  reply,  *  I 
am  a  prostitute.'  Indeed,  it  is  lamentable  to  add  that  there  is  a  regular 
class  of  persons  who  pursue  this  course  of  iniquity  as  a  trade ;  it  descends 
to  them  hereditarily,  as  much  as  a  carpenter's  or  blacksmith's  caste  does  to 
him ;  and  if  they  have  children,  they  arc  brought  up  to  this  wretched  life, 
as  a  thing  of  course." 

Immediately  on  their  location  at  Balasore,  the  American  missionaries 
purchased  a  dwelling  and  several  acres  of  land  for  buildings  for  schools  and 
worship,  and  for  cultivation  by  the  children  in  the  boarding  school.  They 
commenced  an  Orea  school,  of  six  children  brought  with  them  from  Sum- 
bhulpore,  and  others  belonging  to  Balasore.  "  The  first  week  of  our  resi- 
dence here,"  says  Mr.  Noyes,  "  we  were  out  both  mornings  and  evenings, 
to  preach  to  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  Ganges.  Such  droves  of  poor 
victims  of  idolatry  afford  a  spectacle  solemn  enough  to  affect  any  heart  not 
callous  to  all  feelings  of  mercy.  Never  did  I  feel  more  engaged,  than  in 
pointing  them  to  that  fountain  in  which  they  might  wash  and  be  clean  from 
all  sin.  Last  Saturday,  our  native  preacher,  Daytaree,  arrived  from  Cut- 
tack  ;  and  since  that  time,  we  preach  at  two  places  in  the  bazar,  brother 
Phillips  and  myself  taking  the  native  preacher  with  us  alternately." 

In  a  communication,  dated  May  18th,  Mr.  Noyes  says  :  ''  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  preached  to  about  a  thousand  people  at  Saj-hat,  a  neighboring  village. 
I  perceived  that  I  was  readily  understood.  On  the  way  home,  I  was  over* 
taken  by  a  man  who  requested  a  book,  saying,  he  had  heard  me  at  the  mar- 
ket place,  and  that  the  ^  irord-came  to  his  miJid.^  I  gave  him  a  book,  and 
he  wished  to  visit  mo.  When  he  did  so,  next  day,  he  asked  many  ques- 
tions that  indicated  an  inquiring  state  of  mind.  I  saw  no  more  of  him,  till 
about  three  weeks  after,  when,  as  brother  Phillips  and  myself  were  going  to 
Saj-hat,  we  met  him  with  another  man — one  holding  in  his  hand  a  Gospel 
of  John,  and  the  other  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  He  informed  us  that 
he  was  going  to  have  a  conference  with  us,  but  expressed  fear  of  talking 
with  us  in  the  road.  We  told  him  we  would  return  in  the  evening,  and  if 
he  would  remain,  we  should  be  happy  to  wait  on  him.  Though  late  when 
we  returned,  we  found  him  there  according  to  agreement.     We  had  much 
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interesting  conversation,  and  our  hopes  were  strong  that  he  would  be  led  in 
the  way  of  life  through  Christ. 

"  Another  peculiarly  interesting  case,"  continues  Mr.  Noyes,  **  is  that  of  a 
young  man  about  22  years  of  age,  who  came  to  brother  Phillips  while  I 
was  absent  at  Bulrumguree,  on  the  coast.  He  requested  a  book,  and  ex- 
pressed his  mind  very  freely  to  brother  P.,  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Hin- 
doo gods,  and  of  his  earnest  desire  to  be  saved  in  any  way  in  which  salva- 
tion might  be  had.  1 1  appears  that  he  had,  several  years  ago,  read  a  book 
written  by  Mr.  Lacy  of  the  English  General  Baptist  mission,  entitled,  *  A 
trial  of  the  gods,'  since  which  he  had  considered  the  salvation  of  his  soul 
of  greater  importance  than  any  other  object.  Last  Sabbath  was  a  pleasant 
day  on  account  of  the  baptism  of  Mr.  Feeley,  an  interesting  young  man  of 
European  descent.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been  confined  to  a  sick  bed, 
which  proved  a  means  for  his  awakening  and  conversion.  Exercises  were 
as  follows :  Reading  hymn  and  prayer  by  myself — Baptism  by  brother 
Phillips.  Right-hand  oi  fellowship  and  sermon  on  baptism  in  the  evening, 
by  myself.     Thus  we  have  the  privilege  of  adding  one  moro  to  our  number." 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1839,  Mr.  Noyes  returned  to  the  station  at  Bala-  • 
sore,  from  a  three  weeKs'  preaching  tour  beyond  the  Balasore  mountains. 
In  conclusion  of  his  journal  of  the  tour,  he  writes  :  "  I  have  traveled  the 
countries  of  three  Rajahs, — through  a  territory,  and  among  people,  hitherto 
principally  unknown  to  Europeans — through  the  haunts  of  tigers,  bears,  wild 
elephants  and  bufTaloes — unarmed,  and  protected  by  none  but  God,  who  has 
saved  me  from  even  the  fear  of  evil.  I  have  preached  and  distributed  the 
word  of  God,  in  about  60  villages.  In  the  first  part  of  my  journey,  I  had 
two  native  {Preachers,  but  one  left  at  Singcola.  In  consequence  of  bad 
roads,  or  none  at  all,  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  obliged  to  go  on  foot. 
My  tent  was  carried  by  four  men,  and  my  bed  and  other  materials  by  four 
more." 

In  his  journal  of  this  tour,  Mr.  Noyes  describes  the  scenery  of  some  parts 
of  the  country  as  very  beautiful,  and  others  as  difiicult  for  passage,  from  its 
jungle  and  marshiness,  and  dangerous,  from  the  prevalency  of  wild  beasts. 
The  people  were  of  various  descriptions.  In  some  places  the  populace  fled 
at  the  approach  of  the  missionaries,  supposing  them  to  be  government  agents, 
come  to  collect  taxes,  and  to  oppress  them.  In  some  places  the  people  were 
more  intelligent,  and  heard  with  good  attention  and  gladly  received  books. 
At  one  place,  Mr.  Noyes  says :  "  Here  we  met  with  about  20  farmers^,  to 
whom  he  had  good  liberty  in  preaching  Christ.  After  delivering  our  mes- 
sage, one  man  said,  *  What  you  say  is  very  good,  but  how  could  we  have 
believed  that  which  we  never  heard  till  to-day  ?  Our  teachers  have  taught 
us  to  bathe  and  make  marks  upon  our  foreheads  and  noses,  and  now  you 
tell  us  something  new.'" 

^At  Chuckradhurpoor,  Mr.  Noyes  notes  :  "  Stood  near  the  temple,  and 
about  40  persons  gathered  around  us,  most  of  whom  were  brahmins  (priests). 
A  brahmin  declared  that  he  was  not  a  sinner.  Said  he,  *  I  bathe  daily,  and 
worship  the  gods  ;  so  what  sins  have  I  V  We  went  to  another  part  of  the 
town,  and  asked  the  people  if  they  had  heard  the  news.  *  No,'  said  they, 
«  we  have  heard  no  news.'  I  replied,  'the  Rajah  wants  tribute.'  The  sen- 
tence had  scarcely  escaped  my  lips,  when  they  were  so  terrified,  that  they 
looked  around  to  see  which  way  they  should  flee  from  oppression ;  but  when 
I  told  them  it  was  the  Rajah  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  wished  the  tribute 
of  their  hearts,  their  fears  were  gone.  I  improved  this  circumstance  to  show 
them  how  much  more  they  feared  man  than  God  ;  and  they  appeared  to 
feel  the  force  of  truth. 

»*  Burhampoor:  This  morning  went  out  to  a  temple  dedicated  to  Rhadha 
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and  Krishnu,  and  talked  to.  about  50  people.  They  inquired  of  me  Avliether 
I  was  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mussulman.  I  replied  I  was  neither,  but  a  Christian. 
They  said  that  was  a  strange  name,  which  neither  they  or  their  fathers 
ever  heard.  When  our  native  brethren  commenced  preaching,  they  ex- 
pressed much  astonishment,  and  inquired,  how  they,  being  Hindoos  by  birth, 
should  be  of  the  same  religion  as  the  Sahib?  The  native  brethren  then 
gave  them  some  account  of  their  experience,  to  which  they  listened  with  at- 
tention. At  the  close,  one  man  said,  *  you  two  men  of  the  whole  world 
have  believed  the  Sahib's  religion — no  other  person  ever  will.*  Hearing 
this,  the  native  brethren  gave  them  some  account  of  the  Cuttack  church, 
which  contains  converts  from  all  castes.  They  expressed  much  wonder  that 
any  brahmin  should  turn  from  his  religion  which  brought  him  so  much  gain, 
and  become  a  Christian. 

"  Baksai :  Talked  to  about  30  men  two  hours.  They  heard  with  good  at- 
tention. An  old  lady  came  up  and  prostrated  herself  before  a  young  brah- 
min. We  told  her  to  arise,  and  never  fall  down  before  any  man.  This 
the  young  lad  resented,  saying  he  was  a  brahmin,  and  born  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world. 

"  Koratapadia :  Went  to  the  door  of  the  Rajah,  and  talked  to  20  or  30  men. 
The  Rajah  did  not  come  out,  but  sent  his  salam.  The  people  heard  with 
good  attention.  When  we  asked  if  there  were  any  righteous  persons  in 
the  place,  they  said,  *  there  must  be  some,  or  why  should  the  sun  or  moon 
move  V 

"  At  Atarga  :  We  found  four  men,  the  others  having  fled  for  fear  of  us. 
They  said  they  were  all  children  in  that  village,  and  could  understand  noth- 
ing, though  some  confessed  they  were  over  40  years  old.  Th^  said  their 
religious  teacher  came  only  once  in  five  years,  to  get  his  pay. 

"Bydundea  :  This  is  the  entrance  of  the  Mour  Bunge  country.  Talked 
and  gave  away  books  to  about  ten  men.  They  were  not  so  wild  as  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Kopalapada  country,  and  more  intelligent.  But  here  they  raised 
the  common  objection  to  our  religion,  by  saying,  '  that  this  is  the  age  of 
vice,  in  which  none  can  do  anything  but  sin.' 

"Singcola  :  As  brother  Phillips  had  come  to  this  place,  we  all  went  to  the 
town  in  company,  and  in  succession  addressed  large  assemblages  in  different 
places.  The  people  said,  they  did  not  know  our  God  ;  but  they  did  know 
their  Juggernaut,  and  should  therefore  worship  him.  They  also  declared 
•  that  Pooree  was  heaven,  and  that  no  person  died  at  that  place,  neither  was 
there  any  vice  there.'  So  much  can  men  believe  in  opposition  to  their 
senses.     This  town  contains  three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants. 

**Berepada :  This  forenoon  talked  to  the  people  in  the  street,  but  they 
were  not  much  disposed  to  hear.  Many  clung  to  the  favorite  doctrine  of 
the  Hindoos,  that  God  has  determined  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  In  the 
afternoon,  visited  the  Rajah.  Two  English  chairs  were  placed  in  the  shade, 
one  for  him,  and  the  other  for  me,  while  his  attendants  were  seated  around 
upon  the  ground.  His  two  sons  were  brought  along  in  the  arms  of  men. 
I  should  think  the  smaller  was  five  feet  high.  It  was  a  novel  sight  to  see 
the«e  young  men  sitting  upon  the  hips  of  servants,  and  gazing  around  like 
babes.  This  I  learn  is  the  custom  among  such  gentry.  I  tried  several 
times  to  introduce  religious  conversation,  but  was  as  often  interrupted  by 
some  novel  thing.  Now  some  owls  must  be  brought  along,  and  the  Rajah 
and  his  men  must  tell  which  was  most  expert  at  catching  mice.  Then  a 
horse  would  be  brought  forward,  and  there  would  be  a  long  talk  about  his 
swiftness.  After  a  while  we  engaged  their  attention  to  listen  to  a  hymn, 
after  which  I  had  a  dispute  with  one  of  the  brahmins,  and  the  Rajah  joined 
with  me,  I  suppose  out  of  mere  politeness." 
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After  preach inir,  at  one  tiine,  in  the  village  of  Upadea,  they  were  accom- 
paiiie(I  to  ilicir  tiMit  by  an  intelligent  person  of  the  qualla  caste  (cow-keeper.) 
He  told  them,  that  his  mother  was  burnt  upon  the  funeraJ  pile  with  the 
corpse  of  his  father.  Said  he,  '  I  was  a  little  boy,  when  the  brahmins  came 
to  persuade  her  to  be  burnt.  I  seized  her  garment  and  cried  bitterly,  bat 
she  regarded  me  not.'  He  declared  it  his  intention  to  renounce  Hindooism 
immediately,  and  to  follow  that  Savior  he  had  so  long  sought  in  darkness. 
"  I  heard  you  say,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Noyes,  "that  should  a  person  who  had 
fallen  into  a  well  try  to  seize  a  thousand  ropes,  he  would  certainly  perish; 
but  by  seizing  one  strong  rope,  he  might  be  drawn  up  and  saved  ;  so,  by  be- 
lieving in  many  gods,  no  one  can  find  salvation  ;  while,  believing  in  the 
one  Savior,  we  may  be  saved.  That  word,"  continued  he,  ^^fetstened  onmy 
mind,  and  I  thought,  that  is  the  truth,  and  the  very  reason  my  mind  was 
not  steady,  was  because  I  worshipped  Juggernaut,  Mahadabe,  Gunga,  and 
a  thousand  others.  You  said  yesterday,  if  a  man  had  a  load  he  could  not 
lift,  he  would  not  call  upon  a  log  of  wood,  or  a  river,  to  help  him,  but  on 
one  who  was  able  to  help.  I  know  Jesus  Christ  can  save  me,  and  injiim 
I  will  believe."  After  having  been  absent  several  hours,  he  returned  to  the 
missionaries,  saying,  "  As  those  plantain  leaves  wave,  still  adhering  to  the 
tree,  so  I  go  about,  but  my  mind  constantly  draws  me  to  this  place." 
Next  day  having  accompanied  them  to  another  town,  told  them  he  had  read 
the  book  they  gave  him,  after  the  others  had  retired  to  bed,  and  that  he  had 
con\e  to  the  determination  to  go  to  Balasore  with  them  and  become  a 
Christian. 

In  this  tour,  Mr.  Noyes  found  a  village  or  two  of  people  very  different 
from  the  Cfriyas,  in  appearance,  religion,  and  manners.  They  appeared 
like  the  Coles  near  Sumbhulpore,  but  denied  their  identity  with  them,  call- 
ing themselves  Santals.  He  learned  there  were  200  villages  of  them  scat- 
tered through  the  Mour  Bunge  country.  And  though  from  time  immemo- 
rial they  have  lived  among  the  Oriyas,  they  maintain  their  peculiarity  of 
manners,  religion,  and  language.  They  have  no  temples,  priests,  or  images, 
nor  have  they  different  castes.  Their  principal  object  of  worship,  is  the 
sun,  which  they  believe  to  be  God  himself,  sacrificing  to  him  goats  and 
chickens,  repealing  the  same  prayer  which  the  Coles  repeat  in  making  the 
same  sacrifices.  They  are  destitute  of  any  knowledge  of  letters.  Mr. 
Noyes  found  another  village  of  which  he  observes  :  "  It  contains  100  houses 
of  a  strange  people,  much  like  the  Santals,  though  a  different  race  from 
them  or  any  others  1  have  seen.  They  call  themselves  Dhafa  Bhoves.  I 
perceived  at  once,  they  spoke  precisely  the  same  language  as  the  Coles  at 
Sumbhulpore,  though  they  much  resented  being  called  Coles.  Like  the 
Coles,  they  have  no  letters,  and  are  like  them  in  complexion,  manners,  lan- 
guage and  religion.  Though  they  live  within  about  20  miles  of  Balasore, 
they  were  ignorant  that  any  such  place  existed.  I  think  I  have  sufficient 
evidence  lo  believe  that  the  Santals  and  Bhoves  of  Mour  Bunge,  the  Coles 
of  Sumbhulpore  and  Chata  Nagpoor,  and  the  Khungs  of  Goomrun,  are  the 
aborigines  of  India ;  and  that  each  of  the  Hindoo  castes  have  in  their  tune 
governed  the  country.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  different  castes  of  India  have  as  different  complexions  and  features 
as  persons  of  different  nations.  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  person  has  given 
such  an  opinion  before,  but  I  am  daily  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is 
founded  on  good  evidence." 

Chuckradhur,  the  first  Hindoo  convert,  manifestly  the  fruits  of  this  mis- 
sion, was  baptized  by  Mr.  Noyes,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1839.     Of  himself 
he  gives  the  following  account :    "I  was  born  in  a  village  called  Banai.    By 
k  generation  I  was  a  patra,  and  till  ten  years  old  I  remained  with  my  parents, 
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when  a  rajah  of  a  neighboring  country  came  to  make  war  with  the  rajah  of 
my  country.  In  the  midst  of  the  contention,  my  parents  took  me  to  the 
Bade  country,  and  we  dwelt  in  a  village  called  Bhorung,  five  years.  In 
this  time  I  was  married,  and  followed  the  occupation  of  farming.  After  this 
we  went  to  the  Kindugaree  country  and  lived  in  a  village  called  Nabarea, 
eight  years.  During  this  time,  my  father,  who  was  much  older  than  my 
mother,  died,  on  which  account  I  was  much  distressed ;  but  still  I  thought 
nothing  of  dying  myself,  nor  the  salvation  of  my  soul.  Soon  after,  I  took 
my  widowed  mother  and  my  wife,  and  went  to  the  Mogul  Bunge  country, 
and  lived  in  a  village  called  Benagura.  Here  I  lived  a  long  lime,  following 
fiirming;  and  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters  bom  unto  me.  From  this 
time  I  regularly  worshiped  Mungala,  the  family  goddess  of  my  fathers.  I 
did  this  for  worldly  prosperity,  as  I  was  scarcely  ever  concerned  about  my 
soul.  I  thought  that  ignorant  men  had  enough  to  do,  to  support  their  bod- 
ies. About  this  time  my  poor  mother  died  of  cholera,  and  I  was  left  alone 
"with  my  wife  and  children.  Soon  after,  I  removed  to  Sumbhulpore,  and  in 
that«place  fell  a  great  famine,  in  which  many  persons  starved  to  death. 

"At  this  time  three  of  my  children  lived  with  me,  two  having  married  and 
one  died.  In  my  great  distress,  [from  the  famine,]  I  heard  of  the  Padre  sa- 
hibs, who  had  come  to  Sumbhulpore  to  teach  the  ^ood  news,  and  that  they 
were  willing  to  take  poor  children  to  support  and  teach.  I  heard  Padre 
Noyes  sahib  read  the  Holy  Book,  under  a  mango  tree,  and  teach  the  way  of 
salvation.  From  this  time  I  had  no  fear  to  give  my  children  to  those  who 
taught  such  good  things.  A  few  days  after,  I  gave  my  son  and  daughter  to 
Fadre  Phillips  sahib,  keeping  my  youngest,  a  little  girl,  tamyself.  In  a  short 
time,  the  two  Padres  went  to  Cuttack ;  and  in  about  eight  months  after, 
being  desirous  to  see  my  children,  I  took  took  my  wife  and  little  child,  and 
my  sister,  and  started  for  Cuttack.  On  the  way  my  dear  wife  was  seiaed 
very  suddenly  with  cholera,  with  which  she  died,  leaving  me  with  my  sister, 
and  my  little  girl  three  years  old.  I  felt  much  distressed.  When  I  arrived 
at  Cuttack,  I  found  tho  sahibs  had  gone  to  Balasore,  to  which  place  I  came. 
Was  much  rejoiced  to  see  my  children,  and  was  kindly  received  by  Padre 
Noyes  sahib,  who  talked  to  me  every  day  about  the  good  news,  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  from  an  eternal  hell.  At  first,  my 
sins  did  not  appear  great,  but  tho  more  I  heard,  the  more  wicked  1  felt  myself. 
Thus,  day  after  day,  hearing  the  good  news,  I  determined  to  throw  away 
all  my  Hindoo  religion,  and  belicA-e  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  is  the  only 
Savior  of  sinners.  Surely,  I  thought,  this  is  just  such  a  Savior  as  I  want* 
From  that  day,  I  wished  to  serve  none  but  the  true  God.  After  I  had 
learned  about  heaven  and  hell,  sin  and  tho  Savior,  Padre  Noyes  taught  me 
the  Christian's  sign  (baptism.)  I  was  anxious  to  be  baptized  and  become  a 
servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  therefore  Padre  Noyes  baptized  me,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  now  wish  to  follow 
Christ.     I  have  found  a  beautiful  jewel,  and  may  I  never  lofce  it." 

To  this  account,  Mr.  Noyes  adds :  "  While  brother  Phillips  and  Mrs. 
Noyes  were  absent  at  Calcutta,  he  (Chuckradhur)  came  to  my  house,  bring* 
ing  his  little  girl.  His  two  children  with  us,  were  much  pleased  to  see 
their  father,  and  requested  me  to  give  him  employ.  I  asked  his  son  if  he 
would  like  to  go  away  with  him ;  but  he  replied,  that  after  having  slept  in 
a  good  house  so  long,  he  could  no  more  sleep  out  of  doors.  I  then  asked  him 
to  tell  his  father  what  he  had  learned  from  reading  the  Bible  :  He  said  it 
would  take  him  a  long  time  to  hear  what  he  had  learned ;  but  at  my  re- 
quest he  spoke  to  his  father  about  the  one  true  God,  the  wickedness  of  idol- 
atry, and  the  importance  of  believing  in  Christ  for  salvation.  He  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  words  of  his  little  son ;  and  when  be  finished, 
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I,  have  learned  to  be  wise,  while 


■aid,  'My  children  who  have  been  w 
I  remain  a  wilderness  man.' 

"The  next  day,  Silas,  his  son,  commenced  leaching  him  the  alphabet;  and 
except  the  lime  he  has  been  with  me  in  ihe  country,  he  has  laiighl  him  daily. 
/(  was  delighlfiil  to  tee  a  little  boy  ten  years  old,  guiding  kit  father't  hand 
to  write  the  alpkabel.     His  improvement  has   been  very   rapid,     Thou{.'h 


called  in  ignorniicc,  he  bids  fiiir  not  to  remain  fo.  He  appeared  to  feel  the 
force  of  truth  in  no  ordinary  deirreo;  and  ihouirh  hu  has  been  wiih  me  three 
months,  I  hnve  not  iliscovcrt'd  in  hiin  any  ditposiiion  lo  falsehood  or  eovot- 
oiisness.  His  heart  has  evidently  been  cbiiiiged  frnm  nature  to  grace.  On 
the  27th  of  Jnniiarv,  I  had  the  hnppiness  to  bury  him  in  hnpiism.  The  day 
was  delighlfitlly  plfiisniit,  and  a  larije  number  of  people  piiiiered  around 
the  water  side,  to  whom  onr  native  preni'her  spoke  in  a  forcible  manner, 
concerning  the  pospr'!  of  the  blessed  God." 

In  the  early  part  of  Feliniary,  Mr.  Noycs  labored  several  days  in  Saj-hal, 
a  villii^'c  six  miles  from  Bnlasore,  and  traveled,  preachinir  and  distributing 
bookii,  in  its  vicinity,  a  week  or  two.  In  these  lalwrs  he  met  with  several 
interesiint;  inquirers,  one  of  whom,  an  inlelligcnt  man.  especially  manifested 
a  determination  lo  abandon  the  Hindoo  religion  and  become  n.  follower  of 
Christ.     On  one  occasion  of  .Mr.  Noyes'  visit  to  the  house  of  ibis  inquir 


he  found  hi 


great  dis' 
ind  il  wa's  said  by  the  i 
two  day.s.  So  severe 
Christianity  r 


ighbors  thai 
e  the  trials 


ler  hnsband's  determina- 
e  had  neither  ate  nor  slept  for 
hich  the  convert  from  Hindoo- 


'n  In  led  a 


sub- 


xiplion  for  bnildinc  a  chapel  for  English  and 

h  was  calculated  at  300  rupees,  [about  IdO 

;  nearly  filled  in  a  week,  principally  by  Eng- 

e  50  rupees  each  :  and  wj]ai  was  exiraordi- 

'd   by  hrathrn    thrmsrlrri:.      In  a  few  weeks, 

amount  of  400  rupees,  a  sum  SMilicient  for 

lures.     The  chapel  is  y2  feet  by  20 

■losed  at  one  end  for  a  vesiry. 

jcribed  by  Mrs.  Noyes  :  "  Yesterday,  Sabbath,  AprU  U. 


Orca  worship,  the  cost  of 
dollars.]     The  subscription  wi 
lish  residents,  two  of  whom  g( 
nary,  6-1  rupees  were   snbscril 
donations  came  freely  in,  lo  (1) 
the  completion  of  the  building  wiih 
wilhin,  surrounded  by  a  veranda  of  6  fei 
Its  dcdicat 
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our  new  chapel  was  publicly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  Gbd. 
The  services  in  Orea  commenced  at  7  o'clock  forenoon.  There  were  about 
100  natives  present,  including  the  children  from  our  three  schools,  with  their 
tQ|||iers  and  the  native  Christians.  Brother  Phillips  preached  in  Orea, 
from,  *  There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.'  Could  the  friends  of  missions  have  witnessed  our  little  as- 
sembly of  natives,  quietly  seated  on  the  mats,  and  listening  to  the  word  of 
eternal  life  with  serious  attention,  their  hearts  would  have  rejoiced  with  us, 
and  they  would  have  praised  the  name  of  that  God  who  hath  made  room 
for  us  here.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  had  worship  again  in  Orea. 
Mr.  Noyes  preached  to  the  attentive  congregation.  At  half  past  7  in  the 
evening,  the  dedicatory  services  in  English  commenced  before  our  English 
congregation.  Mr.  Noyes  preached  from,  *  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the 
Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after  ;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all 
the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  his 
temple.'  Our  congregation  consisted  of  all  the  Europeans  and  East  Indi- 
ans, in  the  station,  with  the  exception  of  two  European  gentlemen,  who  are 
the  only  ones  that  do  not  attend  worship." 

Mrs.  Noyes  further  adds,  in  the  same  communication ;  "  Our  prospects 
appear  more  and  more  encouraging.  Of  late,  many  respectable  natives 
engaged  in  the  Government  services,  have  frequently  called  upon  us  to 
inquire  concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  the  true  religion,  and  to  beg  for  books. 
The  people  in  the  bazars  also  hear  with  more  attention.  A  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  interest  is  evidently  abroad;  and  we  conQdently  trust  the  blessing  of 
God  is  about  to  be  more  abundantly  manifested  in  the  midst  of  us."  Mr. 
Noyes  remarks,  that  the  30th  of  March  was  a  day  of  much  interest,  on  account 
of  the  baptism  of  an  European  gentleman,  the  joint  magistrate  of  Balasore, 
and  his  lady.  Such  had  been  the  circumstances  of  this  gentleman's  educa- 
tion, that  he  had  never  witnessed  the  baptism  of  a  person  by  immersion  un- 
til that  of  the  native  convert,  Chuckradhur,  in  January,  preceding.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  example  of  this  man  in  authority,  respected  and  beloved  of 
the  natives  as  he  is,  will  have  a  salutary  influence  against  their  prejudices. 

In  February  or  early  in  March,  Mr.  Phillips  made  a  week's  excursion 
into  the  country,  about  twenty  miles  on  the  way  towards  Calcutta,  visiting 
16  or  18  villages.  He  remarks  :  "  At  the  markets,  particularly,  the  people 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  books.  I  fear  their  anxiety  did  not  always 
arise  from  a  desire  to  be  truly  benefited  by  them ;  but  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  many  are  read.  While  I  was  stopping  at  Buster,  the  farthest 
place  at  which  I  put  up,  a  man  came  to  me  from  Jalasore,  two  stages  beyond, 
for  books.  He  said,  two  books  which  I  had  given  away  had  been  brought  to 
Jalasore,  and  he  had  come  to  get  more.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  he  was  a 
Dawk  runner,  or  mail  bearer.  He  had  run  his  stage  of  the  route,  carrying 
his  mail  bags  on  his  shoulders ;  and  then,  instead  of  returning  home,  had 
come  a  second  stage  to  get  *holy  books.'  This  I  thought  very  remarkable 
for  an  Orea;  for  unless  driven  forward,  they  would  always  lie  down  and 
sleep  after  such  a  Tun.  The  man  was  very  intelligent  and  interesting;  and 
after  much  conversation  with  him,  I  gave  him  two  bundles  of  books,  a  New 
Testament  in  each  ;  one  to  take  home  for  his  own  village,  the  other  to  leave 
at  the  middle  stage.  In  several  instances  I  met  with  persons  from  a  dis- 
tance, to  whom  I  f5^ave  bundles  of  tracts  and  books  to  take  home  with  them. 
I  heard  of  several  large  villages  in  directions  in  which  I  was  altogether  un- 
acquainted, but  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  visit  ere  long.  Real  hospitality 
is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  among  the  Oreas.  In  one  of  these  villages, 
the  *  head  man'  kindly  asked  if  he  might  have  some  food  cooked  for  us.  Not 
being  able  to  slop,  he  ordered  a  nice  *  pinker,'  a  kind  of  native  cigar,  for  mf  | 
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and  wishing  not  to  refuse  all  his  hospitalities,!  put  it  to  my  mouth  and 
puffed  it  until  I  left  him — but  paid  dearly  for  it  afterwards." 

In  connection  with  his  account  of  this  town,  Mr  Phillips  notices  seTeral 
things  illustrative  of  the  sentiments  and  customs  of  the  Oreas.  ^  I  ^gfm 
once,"  says  he,  "  exposing  the  folly  of  a  plurality  of  Gods,  when  one  person 
proposed,  that  all  these  gods  they  talk  of,  are  only  of  an  inferior  order,  and 
serve  the  great  Gody  as  a  gentleman's  servants  attend  upon  their  master. 
I  have  constantly  observed,  that  whenever  we  expose  the  improprieties  of 
their  system,  they  almost  invariably  inquire,  <  Whom  then  shall  we  worship, 
that  we  may  obtain  salvation.'  This  is  an  evidence  of  their  sense  of  a 
necessity  for  some  Savior,  as  well  as  of  the  unsettled  state  of  their  minds,  or 
the  looseness  of  their  confidence  in  the  gods  they  serve.  Mr.  Phillips  further 
ebserves :  "  Their  hope  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  upoi\.  any  one  God,  as  on 
a  great  many ;  so  that  when  one  fails,  another  will  stand  by  them.  I  have 
often  siezed  upon  this  fickleness  of  their  minds,  to  convince  them  of  the 
utter  falsity  of  their  system.     It  is  true  of  them,  that  though  they  have  gods 

many,  they  have  none  on  whom  they  satisfactorily  rely  as  a  Savior 

Often  do  we  meet  with  beauty  and  strength  of  figure  in  the  speech  of  the 
Oreas.  In  description  of  distance,  nothing  is  more  common  than, '  a  call,'  *  a 
bow  shot,*  *  two  bows,'  &c.  They  understand  shortening  or  increasing  dis- 
tances, to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  inquirer,  remarkably  well." 

The  importance  of  schools,  as  a  department  in  missionary  operations, 
probably  has  never  been  overrated — more  likeWi  it  has  not  been  duly  ap- 
preciated. The  history  of  the  conversion  of  Chuckradhur,  the  first  Hin- 
doo converted  manifestly  by  the  instrumentality  of  this  mission,  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  Christian  schools,  not  only  on  the  rising 
generation,  who  are  the  direct  objects  of  them,  but  on  the  adult  and  aged 
parents.  This  man  has  been  brought  to  Christ,  by  means  of  the  school, 
and  his  children  are  already  beyond  the  influence  of  idolatry,  and  in  the  di- 
rect way  to  experimental  Christianity.  The  boarding  school  which  has  ef- 
fected this  agency,  was  commenced  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  before  the 
death  of  the  latter  at  Sumbhulpore.  It  consisted  of  six  children,  four  boys, 
two  girls.  On  the  removal  of  the  missionaries  to  Balasore  they  took  all 
these  with  them  ;  and  opened  a  day  school  for  children  of  that  place,  imme- 
diately on  their  location  there,  keeping  it  at  first  on  the  verandah  of  their 
house.  They  purchased  five  acres  of  good  land  for  building  school  houses, 
and  for  the  children  to  cultivate.  They  soon  completed  a  school  house,  30 
by  15  feet,  in  which  they  kept  one  day  school,  and  another  was  kept  in  an 
old  building  formerly  occupied  as  a  store.  By  the  close  of  their  first  year 
at  Balasore,  they  had  completed  another  house,  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  first,  but  divided  into  three  rooms,  with  an  enclosure  in  front  for  the  na- 
tive Christian  to  live  in,  who  takes  care  of  the  boarding  children.  Mr. 
Phillips  gives  the  following  report  of  the  schools  for  the  first  year : 

"  When  we  came  here,  a  year  ago,  we  brought  six  children  with  us,  that 
had  been  given  us  at  Sumbhulpore,  four  boys  and  two  girls.  One  of  the 
little  boys  died,  (of  cholera,)  soon  after  we  came,  and  during  the  year  we 
have  had  three  more  girls  added  to  the  number.  Two  of  them  were  sent  us 
by  a  lady,  who  has  engaged  to  support  them  herself.  We  have  now  there- 
fore, eight  promising  children  who  are  daily  fed  and  clothed  by  us,  and  un- 
der our  entire  direction.  A  part  of  these,  the  largest  with  us,  have  made 
good  proficiency  in  learning  to  read  their  own  language.  The  two  largest 
boys  have  also  attended  to  arithmetic,  and  the  girls  have  been  taught  to 
work  with  the  needle  and  the  wheel.  In  Septemfer  last,  sister  Noyes  being 
obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  ill  health,  the  children  were  left  entirely  to 
me,  which  I  found  to  bo  no  small  task,  and  especially  the  care  of  the  girls. 
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as  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  them  with  a  servant  when  I  went  out.  I  therefore 
wrote  to  Cuttack  and  got  brother  Sutton  to  send  us  a  native  Christian  and 
his  wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  boarding  school  children.  He  is  an  elderly 
man,  and  serves  also  as  a  teacher  for  these  children,  bedsides  looking  a  little 
after  the  day  schools.  His  wife  sees  to  their  food,  and  teaches  the  girls  to 
spin.  Since  we  have-  had  this  assistance,  there  is  manifestly  an  improve- 
ment in  this  department  of  our  labor.  The  two  largest  boys  have  also  com- 
menced learning  the  carpenter's  trade.  One  of  them  gives  us  very  pleasing 
hope  of  having  experienced  a  real  change  of  heart.  He  is  a  very  promising 
lad,  twelve  years  old ;  and  we  entertain  the  hope  that,  at  no  very  distant  time 
he  will  prove  a  valuable  assistant  in  our  missionary  labor. 

"  The  day  schools  are  two ;  the  first  commenced  soon  after  our  arrival 
here,  in  connection  with  the  boarding  school,  and  the  other  in  July  follow- 
ing. The  average  attendants  at  each  school,  are  about  25,  We  are  not 
without  hope  that  good  is  done  by  these  schools ;  still,  as  the  attendants 
are  so  changable,  and  constantly  with  their  heathen  parents,  and  as  we  are 
not  able  to  get  Christian  teachers  for  them,  they  promise  much  less  perma- 
nent good,  than  the  boarding  schools.  In  these,  the  children  are  taught  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  but  they  seldom  stop  long  in  a  school,  after  they  get  so 
as  to  read  well.  We  have  had  20  or  more  at  a  time,  who  read  the  gospels ; 
but  many  of  these  have  left,  and  their  places  are  filled  with  smaller  lads  in 
their  letters.  The  schools  are  both  in  an  enclosure,  and  are  daily  visited  ; 
and  at  10  o'clock,  forenoon,  all  the  children  assemble  for  worship ;  and  many 
of  the  day  scholars  attend  meeting  on  the  Sabbath.  Hence,  they  are  all 
brought  under#religious  instruction  to  some  extent;  and  numbers  of  the 
children  ask  to  carry  their  books  home  that  they  nTay  read  to  their  parents." 

Mrs.  Noyes,  under  date  of  April  15th,  1839,  two  months  later  than  the 
above  report,  writes  :  "  In  regard  to  our  schools,  we  have  every  encourage- 
ment to  persevere.  The  boarding  school  continues  to  increase,  and  the 
progress  of  the  children  is  good.  My  Sunday  school  is  very  interesting, 
and  I  should  not  be  ashamed  to  have  these  my  dear  children  compared  with 
children  in  America,  in  regard  to  their  religious  knowledge  and  their  lessons. 
I  have,  the  girls  of  the  boarding  school  in  with  me  four  hours  every  day, 
teaching  them  to  sew,  &c.,  so  as  to  prepare  them  to  comfortably  support 
themselves.  It  is  considered  a  great  wonder  in  Orissa,  for  a  female  to 
know  how  to  use  the  needle.  Our  day  schools  contain  about  50  scholars 
who  are  able  to  read  our  religious  books." 

The  two  girls  in  the  boarding  school,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  report, 
as  sent  there  by  an  English  lady  resident  at  Balasore,  were  beggar-children, 
whom  she  took  into  her  house  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  starvation. 
Mr.  Phillips's  account  ef  their  reception  to  the  school  illustrates  the  fond- 
ness of  the  heathen  for  personal  ornaments,  as  also  the  readiness  with  which 
children  give  up  their  toys  when  proper  influence  is  exercised.  They  came, 
bringing  to  Mr.  Phillips  a  letter  from  the  lady,  and  were  laden  with  orna- 
ments, bongles,  beads  and  rings.  He  asked  them  how  they  had  obtained 
these  ornaments,  as  they  had  been  obliged  to  beg  for  their  food.  They  re- 
plied, that  they  had    bought  them  in  the  bazar.     *  What  did  thev  cost  V 

*  Cha  anna,  (about  12  cents.)  *  How  did  you  get  the  money  V  *  Mam  Sa- 
hib, (the  white  lady)  gave  it  us.'     *  How  much  did  she  give  you  a  week?' 

*  Cha  anna.'     *  Then  how  could  you  buy  your  rice  and  these  ornaments  too  ?' 

*  Pice — pice  hoptakn — hopta  rakhi,  kini,  nelu  ;'  (laying  aside  a  pice  a  week, 
we  bought  them.)  Thus  it  was  by  saving  one  sixteenth  part  of  their  small 
allowance,  they  were  enabled  to  buy  them.  Mr.  Phillips  told  them  that  the 
bazar  girls  wore  ornaments,  but  it  was  not  customary  for  their  school  chij- 
dren  to  wear  them.     At  this,  they  appeared  surprised,  looked  at  their  4lt 
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trimmings  and  remained  sorrowful ;  while,  not  commanding  them  to  take 
them  off,  he  loft  them  to  do  as  they  pleased ;  but  he  had  been  in  his  study 
but  a  few  moments,  when  they  followed  with  the  rings,  beads,  and  bongles 
in  their  hands,  and  laying  them  down,  went  smiling  away  ;  and  he  heard  no 
more  of  their  wanting  ornaments  after^vards. 

Communications  from  the  mission  have  been  received,  bringing  down  the 
history  to  April,  1839.  From  some  of  them,  extracts  have  already  been 
made.  Mr.  Phillips  had  just  finished  a  dwelling-house  for  himself,  and  taken 
a  separate  field  of  labor.  He  was  married  in  February  preceding,  to  Miss 
Grimsditch,  adopted  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  Mack,  missionary  at  Serampore. 
Her  father  dying  in  the  English  army  during  the  Burman  war,  she  had 
lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mack  from  six  years  of  age.  Thus,  educated  to  a 
missionary  life,  accustomed  to  the  climate  of  the  country,  and  familiar  with 
the  Bengalee  and  Hindustanee  languages,  which  have  a  near  affinity  with 
the  Orea,  we  reasonably  hope  much  aid  to  the  mission  from  the  accession 
of  this  additional  member.  In  all  their  communications,  from  their  first  ar- 
rival in  India,  the  members  of  this  mission  have  expressed  ardent  devoted- 
ness  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are  embarked,  sending  forth  earnest  ap- 
peals for  more  helpers  in  the  vast  work  presented  before  them  in  the  field 
into  which  they  are  entered,  and  evincing  no  disposition  to  return  to  the 
land  from  whence  they  have  gone  forth.  So  far  from  this,  we  have  the 
following  from  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Noyes,  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Stow,  of 
Boston,  dated  Feb.  22,  1839:  *•  Since  I  wrote  you  last,  I  have  returned  to 
my  beloved  home  at  Balasore,  and  have  been  enabled,  with  renewed  health 
and  strength,  to  resume  my  pleasing  work.  You  judge  correctly,  when  yoa 
say,  I  have  never  cast  *  a  longing,  lingering  look  at  loved  New  Hampshire.' 
No,  never  for  a  single  moment  since  I  left  America,  have  I  had  the  least 
wish  to  return  :  Far  from  it — for  when  told  by  the  doctors,  that  I  could  not 
live  in  India — that  I  must  return  to  America — then  indeed,  I  felt  the  bitter- 
ness of  sorrow  ;  death  would  have  been  far  preferable  to  leaving  my  work. 
But  blessed  be  God,  that  trial  was  spared  me." 

Highly  interesting  papers  and  letters  to  August  7,  1839,  are  received  from 
the  mission.  Br.  Noycs  ha^  an  appeal  to  young  men  of  our  Connection, 
urging  a  consecration  of  themselves  to  the  missionary  work  ;  and  sends  the 
cheering  intelligence  of  the  conversion  of  another  poor  idolater.  **  He  is 
about  40  years  old,  of  good  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  and  bids  fair  to 
be  useful:  is  very  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  being  the  son  of  a 
late  land  holder  or  under  rajah.  I  expect  to  baptize  him  next  Sabbath." 
Br.  Phillips  forwards  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  farm  and  a 
Christian  village,  "  with  a  view  both  to  obtain  a  greater  intimacy  with  the 
people,  that  we  may  secure  their  confidence  and  to  introduce  improvements 
among  them  from  civilized  life  ;"  as  well  as  to  aflbrd  protection  and  means 
of  support  to  converts,  and  proper  exercise  and  instruction  to  the  useful  arts 
of  life  for  the  children  of  the  Boarding  school.  lie  says:  "I  cannot  posi- 
tively say  of  Sila^,  (my  oldest  school-hoyO  he  is  converted  ;  but  he  jrrayeth.^^ 

The  Executive  Board  are  now,  Nov.  1S39,  expecting  to  send  out  an  ad- 
ditional missionary  and  his  wife,  to  he  accompanied  by  a  young  lady  as  a 
teacher,  within  a  U^w  weeks  ;  or  two  missionaries,  if  another  can  l^  obtained. 
Mr.  Otis  R.  Batchelder,  of  Holliston  Mass.,  member  of  the  second  Freewill 
Baptist  church  in  Bo>ton,  was  accepted  by  the  Board,  in  June  last,  for  the 
Indian  mission  ;  and  they  have  since  voted  that  Miss  Hannah  W.  Cumings 
go  out  as  a  laborer  in  tiie  wide  field  which  opens  in  llie  school  department 
of  the  mission.  Mr.  Batohelder  is  just  now  completing  a  medical  education, 
a  quahfication,  in  addition  to  those  more  strictly  ministerial,  which  is  deem- 
ed, by  the  Board,  a   very  i'.nportant  one,  especially  under  the  present  cir- 
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cniiistftnces  of  the  mission.  One  principal  reason  for  the  exchange  of  Sum- 
bhulpore  for  Balasore,  by  Messrs.  Noyes  and  Phillips,  was  their  entire  des- 
titution of  medical  assistance  at  the  former  place.  In  one  of  their  resolu- 
tions which  they  drew  up,  on  the  occasion  of  their  exchange  of  stations, 
they  say  :  "  That  although  we  feel  compelled  to  leave  the  Sumbhulpore  sta- 
tion, yet  we  are  fully  convinced,  that  when  missionary  strength  shall  be  aug- 
mented in  Orissa,  and  medical  aid  can  be  obtained  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  Sumbhulpore,  it  will  be  most  important  and  desirable  to  reoccupy 
that  station."  By  the  addition  of  two  more  missionaries,  one  of  whom  shall 
combine  the  qualification  of  physician,  the  mission  may  occupy  both  sta- 
tions. It  is  however  apparent  that  Balasore  with  the  surrounding  country, 
the  large  district  of  the  same  name,  presents  a  field  sufficiently  ample  for 
the  employment  of  hundreds  of  missionaries.  In  a  tour  of  three  weeks, 
Mr.  Noyes  visited  about  sixty  villages  ;  and  Mr.  Phillips,  in  an  excursion 
of  one  week,  visited  16  or  18  in  another  direction.  All  this  surrounding  coun- 
try is  totally  destitute  of  missionary  labor,  farther  than  what  is  derived  from 
this  mission.  Much  of  it  has  not  been  even  explored  by  Europeans;  and 
the  people  are  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  gospel. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  are  conducted  by  an  Executive  Committee, 
elected  annually  by  the  Society,  including  the  Corresponding  and  Record- 
ing Secretaries,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  and  ten  other  persons. 
This  Board  have  stated  meetings  quarterly,  and  special  meetings  as  occasion 
may  require.  They  are  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  appropriations  of 
money;  to  examine  candidates  for  missionaries,  and  appoint  to  the  work 
such  as  they  deem  suitably  qualified ;  to  assign  them  their  field  of  labor, 
with  instructions ;  and  to  institute  agencies. 

Hitherto,  the  receipts  of  the  Society  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
necessities  for  sustaining  its  mission  and  its  home  operations.  The  first 
contributions  to  its  funds,  were  by  collections  taken  up  in  a  few  of  the 
churches,  and  by  individual  donations.  After  the  organization  of  the  Soci- 
ety, au.xiliaries  began  to  be  formed  for  securing  funds.  These  auxiliary 
societies  are  of  various  extent ;  some  being  for  single  churches  and  congre- 
gations ;  others  comprehending  quarterly  meetings ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
auxiliaries  are  organized  of  females  separately.  Efforts  are  made  for  syste- 
matic organizations  throughout  the  two  Connections,  the  Freewill  and  Free- 
communion  Baptists,  who  have  hitherto  been  united  in  the  mission  to  In- 
dia, by  which  a  permanent  channel  may  be  constantly  open  for  the  commu- 
nication of  funds  from  all  the  members  and  friends  of  these  Connections. 
The  Monthly  Concert  for  prayer  and  contribution,  has  been  thought  to  afibrd 
the  best  medium,  as  combining  the  advantages  of  both  prayers  and  alms,  in 
behalf  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  But  in  many  of  the  churches  no  con- 
cert has  yet  been  established  ;  and,  in  some  instances  in  which  they  have 
been  commenced,  they  have  been  but  feebly  sustained ;  but,  in  other  in- 
stances, they  are  carried  forward  with  interest.  While  Mr.  Sutton  labored 
as  an  agent  for  the  Society,  he  took  up  collections  wherever  he  lectured. 
The  present  Corresponding  Secretary,  for  two  or  three  years  past,  has  trav- 
eled about  one  half  of  the  time,  lecturing,  taking  collections,  organizing 
auxiliary  societies,  and  establishing  the  Monthly  Concert.  Ministers  of  the 
denomination,  sometimes  preach  on  the  subject,  and  take  up  collections  in 
their  congregations.  At  sessions  of  the  yearly  and  quarterly  meetings, 
collections  are  sometimes  taken  up  for  the  aid  of'^the  mission.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  receipts  are  still  received  in  the  form  of  individual  do- 
nations, generally  of  small  sums,  made  directly  to  the  Treasury.  Two  be- 
quests, of  several  hundred  dollars  each,  have  been  received. 

The  following  is  a  resolution  of  the  Executive  Board  of  this  Society,  ng^ 
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stricting  their  Treasarer  in  the  matter  of  receipts  of  donations  and  bequests, 
viz. — That  our  God  explicitly  declaring  that  he  hates  robbery  for  offering, 
this  Board  will  not  receive  into  that  branch  of  his  treasury  connected  with 
the  Society,  which  they  represent  as  its  Executive  organ,  any  donation  or 
bequest  which  shall  be  known  to  this  Board  to  be  the  price  of  the  '*  souls  of 
men,*' — that  this  Board  will  not  receive  any  donation  or  bequest  from  any 
unrepentant  slaveholder,  or  trafficker  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  mankind. 

An  encouraging  demonstration  of  the  abundant  resources  at  command  of 
the  Lord  of  missions,  for  carrying  forward  his  work ;  and  of  the  power  of 
his  grace  in  constraining  those  to  whom  he  has  committed  the  stewardship 
of  his  goods,  to  consecrate  them  to  the  Master's  service — a  cheering  instance, 
in  conjunction  with  similar  ones  in  the  history  of  other  missions — and  an 
earnest  of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  entire  consecration,  which 
must  necessarily  be  practised,  before  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill 
the  whole  earth— occurs  to  this  mission  in  the  proposal  recently  communi- 
cated to  the  Executive  Board,  by  Mr.  Luther  Palmer,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
who  ofiers  himself  for  the  work  of  the  mission ;  and  his  whole  estate,  val* 
ued  at  five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  establishment  of  a  printing  press  in  In* 
dia,  in  connexion  with  the  mission.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate,  in  a  work 
like  this,  and  at  this  place  in  this  history,  to  quote  some  extracts  from  the 
correspondence  opened  between  Mr.  Palmer  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board,     tinder  date  of  August  24,  1839,  the  Secretary  writes : 

*'  It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  express  to  you  the  emotions  I  have  ex- 
perienced since  last  evening,  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of 
your  own  and  brother  Parker's  letters,  stating  your  views,  feelings,  and  pro- 
posed measures  in  relation  to  Foreign  Missions.  It  is  not  that  I  so  much 
regard  the  accession  of  85,000  to  the  treasury  of  the  holy  cause  of  missions. 
No;  for  although  this  sum,  properly  appropriated,  may  result  in  the  turning 
of  thousands  of  souls  to  the  living  God ;  yet  the  blessedness  of  the  principle, 
and  the  sublimity  of  the  example,  and  the  indication  which  this  example, 
with  similar  ones  in  other  missions,  give  of  the  return  of  professed  disciples 
of  Christ,  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  apostolic  times,  affords  still  greater 
cause  for  joy.  Yes,  my  dear  brother,  these  few  cases  of  the  full,  practical 
consecration  of  all  to  Christ,  are  harbingers  of  the  coming,  rather  the  return- 
ing day,  when  all  who  are  really  Christ's,  will  effectually  gi,ve  up  all,  as  you 
propose  doing — as  they  did  in  olden  time,  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
when,  as  many  as  had  possessions,  sold  them,  and  appropriated  the  avails  to 
the  interests  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Then  was  there  *  a  great  grace 
upon  the  Church.'  My  brother,  in  advocating  this  principle,  for  years,  few 
have  I  found  who  admit  it,  even  in  theory — none  but  yourself  who  will  car- 
ry it  into  practice.  I  trust  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  supposing  that  you  devote 
your  whole  estate,  with  yourself,  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions.  Ah,  my 
brother !  who  can  foretell  how  much  the  glory  of  God  may  be  spread  in  the 
earth  by  this  offering.  And  when  I  contemplate  the  example!  when  I  per- 
ceive that  others  will  be  constrained  to  go  and  do  likewise,  I  find  not  words 
to  express  the  transports  of  my  soul.  I  trust  you  will  not  think  me  mad. 
Did  you  know  how  strongly  I  have  felt  the  necessity  for  this  practical  con- 
secration of  all  to  God — how  much  I  have  contemplated  of  the  destruction 
of  godliness,  in  our  churches,  by  retained  wealth — how  plainly  it  has  ap- 
peared, that  Christians  generally  must  return  to  the  apostolic  standard  of 
consecration  and  holiness,  before  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  do  the  seas — did  you,  my  dear  brother,  know  this  past 
experience  of  my  soul,  you  would  not  wonder  that  I  rejoice,  with  unspeaka- 
ble joy,  in  this  case  of  yours.  Nay,  you  will  not  regard  it  as  strange.  You 
know  this  language  of  my  experience.     You  must  have  trod  this  very  path 
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yonTself,  or  you  could  nol  have  arrived  at  thia  practical  result  of  such  feel- 
ings and  principles,  carried  into  execution.  It  muat  be,  that  instead  of  look- 
ing to  the  mass  of  professed  Christians,  to  regulate  your  life  by  their  coume, 
vou  have  gone  to  the  Bible,  and  received  your  principles  of  action  from  that 
aoly  oracle,  and  have  made  that  holy  word  the  man  of  your  counsel.  And 
it  were  no  wonder  ifsome,  yea,  some  who  call  themselves  Christians,  should 
account  you  a  fool  or  a  maaman.  Well,  one  of  old,  wiser  than  they  or  any 
of  us,  was  willing  to  be  counted  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Palmer's  reply,  dated  September  i, 
1839: 

"  You  judge  rightly,  my  brother,  when  you  say,  I  have  not  looked,  for 
example,  lo  professors  of  religion,  nor  regulated  my  course  by  theirs.  I 
have  not;  or  I  should  never  have  come  lo  my  present  resolution.  No;  I 
have  long  wept  over  the  desolations  of  Zion,  caused  by  the  avarice  of  pTO> 
fnased  Christians,  and  sought  to  learn  my  duty  from  God's  word.  Neither 
are  you  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  devote  my  all,  unreservedly,  to  the 
cause  of  foreign  missions.  For  the  Hindoo  my  heart  has  bled ;  for  them 
would  I  toil;    for  them  would  I  die ;   and  for  them,  my  brother,  I  ask  leave 

to  toil Although  it  has  seemed  to  me,  that  the  press  is  to  be  the 

medium  through  which  the  light  of  the  pospel,  like  the  Aurora,  is  to  shoot 
up  from  the  shores  of  Hindustan,  and  iDuminate  the  interior  of  that  dark 
region ;  yet  I  would  not  be  thought  to  dictate  in  any  thing.  But,  as  aaid 
our  much  lamented  sister  Phillips,  so  say  I — '  Had  I  tAoutandt  of  gold  and 
Milver,  lumtld  layit  ailon  the  lUlar  ofmusiont,  and  that  to  the  but  mitt.'" 
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[Hie  author.  aA^r  becoming  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  this  History,  transmitted  a  n* 
quest  to  the  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board,  to  prepare  it.  Mr. 
Lowrie  declined,  on  account  of  his  numerous  duties;  but  kindly  offered  the  use  of  any  documeota 
in  bis  department,  which  it  should  be  necessary  to  examine  ;  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
•rehires  of  the  Board  contain  little  unpublished  matter,  if  any,  which  could  be  of  use  in  the  pre- 
paration of  such  a  work.  It  has  not  been  practicable  for  the  author  to  avail  himself  of  this  offer. 
The  History  has  therefore  been  compiled  wholly  from  the  seven  volumes  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
aionary  Chronicle,  published  at  first  by  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  aAerwarda 
by  the  Board;  the  annual  reports  of  that  Society  and  of  the  Board,  and  the  <'  Historical  SketcV 
of  Presbyterian  Missions,  written  by  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  D.  D.,  at  the  request  of  the  Boards 
in  1838.  The  accounts  from  the  missions  are  brought  down  to  the  latest  dates  contained  in  tk« 
Chronicle  for  1839.] 

FORMATION  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  "  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America"^  was  instituted  June  7,  1837.  Immediately 
on  its  formation,  the  missions  and  all  the  concerns  of  the  "  Western  Foreign 
Missionary  Society "  were  transferred  to  its  care.  lis  history,  thereforCf 
must  include  that  of  its  predecessor. 

The  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  at  its  first  meeting,  which  was  September,  1803, 
formed  the  "  Western  Missionary  Society."  This  Society  sent  missiona- 
ries both  to  the  white  settlements  and  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  frontiers,  and 
finally  established  a  permanent  mission  among  the  Otta\^as  on  the  Mau- 
mee.  This  mission  was  transferred  to  the  United  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  in  182*5,  and  in  a  few  months  af^er,  was  made  over,  with  all  the 
other  missions  of  that  Society,  to  the  American  Board.  In  1828,  the 
Western  Missionary  Society  resigned  its  domestic  missions  to  the  Greneral 
Assembly's  Board  of  Missions,  and  then  ceased  to  act.  There  was  now 
no  local  society  at  Pittsburgh,  to  nourish  the  spirit  of  foreign  missions.  There 
was  no  foreign  mission  which  the  churches  in  that  region  regarded  as  their 
own.  Many,  too,  believed  that  churches  were  bound,  not  only  to  raise  np^ 
qualify,  commission  and  send  out  missionaries,  and  watch  over  their  souna- 
ness  in  doctrine  and  purity  of  life,  but  to  transact  all  the  pecuniary  business 
of  missions  in  their  own  name,  as  churches.  They  believed  that  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  ought  itself  to  act  as  a  missionary  society,  and  felt  little 
interest  in  any  operations  which  that  Church  did  not  conduct  ^'  in  its  dis- 

*There  are  now  two  bodies,  each  claiming  to  be  ihe  "  General   Assembly  of  the  .Presbyteriaa 
Church  in  the  United  Slates;''  but  as  this  Board  legall;^  belongs  to  ihe  true  and  legal  Genend  As- 
sembly, whichever  that  may  be,  the  propriety  of  the  title  cannot  be  disputed.    It  now  mortt 
what  IS  sometimes  called  the  ''Old  School''  Assembly,  which  now  hoUb  all  the  Aiada  naiimai 
•titniioDa  of  that  church. 
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tiiictive  character,"  as  a  Presbyterian  church.    From  such  causes,  the 
amount  of  missionary  effort  in  that  region  rapidly  declined. 

When  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  met  in  October,*  1831,  it  was  thought 
that  some  new  effort  ought  to  be  made,  for  '*  calling  into  action  the  slam- 
bering  energies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  great  work  of  sending 
the  gospel  of  salvation  to  the  perishing  heathen."  Accordingly,  the  *' West- 
em  Foreign  Missionary  Society  "  was  instituted,  to  have  its  centre  of  oper- 
ations at  Pittsburgh,  but  with  a  provision  for  its  removal  with  the  consent 
of  the  Synod.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  the  ministers,  sessions  and  churches 
of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  and  of  any  other  presbyteries  or  synods  that 
should  formally  be  united  with  it  and  contribute  to  its  funds.  A  Board  of  Di- 
rectors was  to  be  chosen,  of  one  minister  and  one  ruling  elder  from  every 
presbytery  belonging  to  the  Society,  one  half  of  them  to  be  appointed  by  the 
presbyteries  every  two  years ;  and  this  Board  was  to  appoint  the  Executive 
Committee  and  other  officers.  The  synod,  or  either  of  the  presbyteries, 
might  recommend  plans  and  measures  to  the  Board  or  Executive  Committee; 
and  the  Synod,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries,  mi^t 
give  positive  instructions.  The  Rev.  Elisba  P.  Swift,  through  whose  influ- 
ence, principally,  the  Society  had  been  brought  into  existence,!  was  appoint- 
ed its  first  Corresponding  Secretary ;  and  a  donation  of  $1,000,  given,  as 
was  afterwards  ascertained,  by  the  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie,  enabled  it  to  com- 
mence operations. 

A  circular  was  immediately  issued,  declaring  that  the  Society  *'  did  not 
originate  in  any  feeling  of  jealousy  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  in  any  dssire  to  diminish 
its  resources,  or  impair  that  measure  of  public  contidence  which  it  certainly 
and  justly  enjoys,"  but  in  the  desire  to  bring  out  the  charities  and  labors  of 
the  friends  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  as  could  not  be  done  by  existing 
boards,  and  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  better  for  the  Synod  to  move  first, 
than  to  attempt  to  move  the  General  Assembly.  This  circular  invited  the 
co-operation  of  presbyteries  and  churches,  and  announced  the  desire  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  in  Central  Africa,  and  another  among  the  western  Indians. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Pittsburgh,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of 
May,  1833.  At  that  time,  eleven  presbyteries  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
present  Synod  had  attached  themselves  to  the  Society,  and  some  other  pres- 
byteries and  single  congregations  had  pledged  their  co-operation. 

The  Foreign  Missionary  Chronicle,  edited  by  the  Corresponding  Secreta- 
ry under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  commenced  in 
April  of  this  year.  One  mission  had  been  commenced,  and  missionaries 
had  been  appointed  for  two  others.  During  the  second  year,  sixteen  mis- 
sionary laborers  were  sent  out,  and  two  new  missions  were  established. 
The  receipts  during  the  year  were  more  than  $16,000,  and  the  balance  in 
the  treasury  at  its  close  was  nearly  $5,000.  The  third  meeting  was  held 
May  23,  1835.  The  Synods  of  Kentucky,  Mississippi  and  South  Alabama, 
had  then  united  with  the  Society,  and  the  single  auxiliary  presbyteries 
amounted  to  eighteen;  and  the  Chronicle  for  that  month  gives  a  list  of  75 
local  voluntary  auxiliaries.  The  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  more  than 
'$17,000,  and  there  was  more  than  $10,000,  in  the  treasury.  So  much  was 
the  missionary  spirit  which  called  the  Society  into  being  and  sustained  it,  in 
advance  of  the  Society's  operations. 

A  Convention  was  held  in  Pittsburgh  this  month,  representing  those  who 
had  signed  an  "  Act  and  Testimony  "  against  certain  errors  of  aoctrine  and 
practice,  said  to  prevail  extensively  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This 
convention  expressed  to  the  General  Assembly  its  solemn  conviction,  that 
^  the  aeclension  of  vital  piety  and  the  disorders  and  dissensions "  among 
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Fresbyteriaas  were  a  chastisement  from  God,  for  having  done  "  sq  little— €om« 
paratiTely  nothing  " — towards  foreign  missions  in  their  distinctive  character, 
as  a  church ;  and  recommended  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
to  favorable  notice.*  The  Assembly  passed  a  resolution,  expressing  the 
same  views  in  nearly  the  same  language ;  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  concerning  the  transfer  of  the  Society  to  the 
Assembly,  and  authorized  the  committee,  if  the  parties  could  agree  on  the 
terms,  to  "  ratify  and  confirm  "  the  transfer,  and  report  to  the  next  Assembly. 
This  committee  proposed  terms  of  transfer,  which  were  accepted  by  the 
Synod.  By  those  who  transacted  the  business,  the  contract  was  now  sup* 
posed  to  be  closed ;  and  the  Society  made  no  arrangements  for  conducting 
its  business  after  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  next  year,  1836,  the  state 
of  parties  in  the  Assembly  had  changed ;  the  majority  thought  that  the 
transactions  of  the  committee  could  not  bind  the  Assembly,  and  rejected  a 
resolution,  which  was  ofiered,  to  accept  the  transfer  and  appoint  a  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  During  the  year,  the  receipts  had  been  about  $2,000, 
greater  than  the  last  year ;  but  the  expenses  had  increased  still  more,  and 
the  balance  in  the  treasury  was  not  quite  S7,000.  The  Society  had  five 
missions,  and  was  contemplating  others.  From  its  commencement,  it  had 
received  under  its  care  17  ministers  and  licentiates,  and  15  male  and  21  fe* 
male  assistants.  Of  these,  some  had  died,  some  been  detained  at  home  by 
ill  health  and  other  causes,  and  25  were  now  in  the  field. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  Mr.  Swift,  for  the  second  time,  resigned  his  o& 
fice  as  Corresponding  Secretary ;  and  on  the  next  day,  the  Hon,  Walter 
Lowrie  was  the  second  time  elected  to  that  office.  He  soon  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  entered  upon  its  duties.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Directoirs 
in  October,  both  these  gentlemen  were  elected  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

The  next  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  May  23  and  24, 1837. 
At  that  meeting,  the  Society  voted  that  its  location  ought  to  be  changed, 
and  that  it  be  transferred  to  New  York.  An  Executive  Committee  was 
chosen,  residing  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity. 

The  General  Assembly  was  then  in  session ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards, 
June  7,  resolved  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  consisting  of  40 
ministers  and  40  laymen,  one  fourth  of  whom  should  go  out  of  office  anna- 
ally,  and  others  be  elected  to  supply  their  places.  The  members  of  the 
Board  were  chosen  the  same  day.  As  directed  by  the  assembly,  the  Board 
met  at  Baltimore  on  the  31st  of  October.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.» 
was  chosen  President ;  Gen.  William  McDonald,  Vice  President ;  the  Rev* 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  Joseph  McElroy,  D.  D.,  John  M.  Krebe, 
George  Potts,  Edward  D.  Smith,  Messrs.  James  Lenox,  Moses  Allen,  Hen» 
ry  Rankin,  and  Hugh  Auchincloss,  Executive  Committee ;  Hon.  Walter 
Lowrie,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  James  Paton,  Treasurer.  The  rnift* 
sions,  funds,  and  all  the  concerns  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, were  then  transferred  to  this  Board.  The  receipts,  during  twelve 
months  ending  October  15,  had  been  S40,266,  and  there  was  a  balance  in 
the  treasury  of  $5,784.  There  were  45  missionaries  and  assistants  in  con^ 
nexion  with  the  Society ;  of  whom  eight  were  on  their  way  to  the  heathen, 
three  about  to  embark,  seven  detained  for  want  of  funds,  and  two  from  oth- 
er causes.  There  were  twelve  native  members  of  the  mission  church  among 
the  Wea  Indians,  and  three  persons  of  similar  character,  besides  some  in- 
quirers, in  India.  The  Society  had  under  its  care  three  printing  presses, 
one  high  school,  two  small  boarding  schools,  and  several  common  schools. 

The  Board  resolved  that  its  centre  of  operations  should  be  at  New  York. 
Its  second  semi-annual  meeting  was  hem  in  Philadelphia,  from  the  83d  to 
the  9R9th  of  May,  1838.    lu  report  embraced  all  the  proceedings  of  Both  in- 
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Btitutions  since  May  1,  1837.  Daring  this  year,  sixteen  missionaries  and 
assistants  had  been  sent  out,  and  eight  others  had  been  accepted.  The  re- 
ceipts had  been  about  $45,000,  and  there  was  84,200  in  the  treasury. 

The  second  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  from  the  14th  to 
the  27th  of  May,  1839.  Its  receipts  from  ordinary  soulrces  during  the  year 
had  been  956,149,68;  its  whole  available  funds,  t62,979,62;  balance  in 
die  treasury,  $9,409,56.  Five  missionaries,  four  of  whom  were  married, 
had  been  sent  out  during  the  year.  The  whole  missionary  force,  male  and 
female,  in  the  foreign  field,  and  preparing  to  depart,  was  53 ;  of  whom  21 
were  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The  missions  were  sii,  and  the  missionary 
stations,  nine.  New  missions  were  proposed  in  Southern  Asia,  at  Mar- 
seilles in  France,  at  Barcelona  in  Spam,  to  the  Jews,  and  in  Texas. 

mSSION  TO  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

This  was  the  first  missioa  established  by  the  Western  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society.  Central  Africa  was  contemplated  as  the  principal  field  of  its 
labors;  but  it  was  necessary  first  to  establish  a  station  on  the  Western 
Coast,  through  which  missionaries,  supplies  and  intelligence  might  pass 
and  repass. 

Two  students  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  John  6.  Finney, 
and  Joseph  W.  Barr,  offered  their  services,  the  first  in  March  and  the  sec- 
ond in  April,  1832.  They  were  ordained  on  the  12th  of  October,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  repaired  to  Norfolk,  expecting  to  sail  about 
die  end  of  diat  month ;  but  before  the  day  of  filing,  Mr.  Barr  was  seized 
with  the  cholera,  and  died  in  sixteen  hours.  It  was  thought  best  for  Mr. 
Pinney  to  delay  his  departure  till  an  associate  could  be  found  ;  but  having 
waited  in  vain  till  January,  and  all  his  arrangements  being  made,  he  em- 
barked on  the  5th  of  that  month  at  Norfolk,  and  arrived  at  Monrovia  on  the 
16th  of  February,  1833.  He  visited  several  places  along  the  coast,  pene- 
trated the  interior  as  far  as  the  natives  would  permit,  acquired  authentic 
information  concerning  ether  parts  of  the  country,  and  went  through  the 
African  fever.  Finding  that  he  could  do  nothing  in  Africa  during  the  rainy 
season,  which  was  approaching,  while  his  expenses  would  be  as  great  there 
as  on  the  ocean  and  in  America,  he  resolved  to  return,  and  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia in  July. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  return,  Mr.  Pinney  was  appointed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society,  as  Governor  of  Liberia.  By  advice  of  the  Com- 
mittee, he  consented  to  act  in  that  capacity  till  a  successor  could  be  pro- 
cured. He  again  embarked  for  Liberia,  in  October,  and  arrived  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Cloud,  Mr.  Matthew 
Laird  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  James  Temple,  a  colored  man,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  reinforce  the  mission.  A  house  was  rented  at  Monrovia,  where 
the  missionaries  passed  well  through  the  African  fever ;  but  by  too  early 
exertion  and  exposure,  Mr.  Cloud  brought  on  a  relapse,  and  died  in  April. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laird  followed  early  in  May.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Temple  with- 
drew from  the  mission,  and  returned  to  the  United  States.  The  mission 
was  now  suspended  ;  Mr.  Pinney  being  the  only  member  left,  and  he  en- 
gaged in  other  duties.  In  September  of  this  year,  1834,  Mr.  J.  F.  C.  Finley 
arrived,  as  superintendent  and  teacher  of  native  schools.  A  comfortable 
mission  house  was  built  at  Millsburgh,  a  small  farm  commenced  for  the  use 
of  the  mission,  and  some  schools  opened  in  native  villages.  In  May,  1835, 
Dr.  Skinner  arrived  as  Governor  of  Liberia,  and  Mr.  Pinney  gladly  resign- 
ed a  trust  which  he  had  accepted  with  reluctance,  and  performed  to  the 
great  l^nefit  of  the  Colony. 

Mr.  Finney  now  applied  himself  to  the  work  of  the  mission.     After  much 
\  trarel  and  inquiry,  \ie  fixed  w^u  'ftc^^^^^  ^\!a^^^  \»^iil  iu  the  Bassa  coun- 
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try,  about  40  miles  up  the  north  branch  of  the  St.  Johns  riyer,  dn  elevated 
laud,  near  the  mountains,  as  the  place  for  a  station.  But  before  perma* 
nently  occupying  it,  both  he  and  Mr.  Finley  found  it  necessary  to  visit  th« 
United  States.  Having  left  the  mission  premises  and  property  Ht  MiH^ 
burgh  in  possession  of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  in  trust  for  the  Society, 
they  embarked,  and  arrived  at  Norfolk  early  in  October,  1836.  -^ 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Ephraim  Titler,  a  colored  man*  who  had  beep 
employed  by  Mr.  Pinney  as  school-master,  visited  the  United  State^,  an 
after  spending  nearly  a  year  in  study,  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by^jp 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  He  sailed  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  183i» 
with  instructions  to  occupy  the  station  at  Boblee.  On  arriving  at  his 
tion,  he  found  that  the  natives  had  not  built  the  house  for  which  Mr.  P| 
ney  had  contracted  with  them,  and  objections  were  made  against  his  res 
ing  there.  But  the  objections  were  soon  removed,  a  comfortable  house 
built,  a  few  acres  of  land  were  brought  under  cultivation,  and  a  school  of  t^ 
children  were  collected.    The  station  at  Boblee  was  named  Green.    ,       i\ 

The  Committee  had  been  desirous  to  obtain  colored  men  from  the  Squtfi 
to  reinforce  this  mission ;  as  they  would  be  better  able  to  endure  the  cli- 
mate. A  general  invitation  had  been  given  to  such  men  of  suitable  chap- 
ter, to  come  to  the  North  and  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Soci^t]^; 
but  none  accepted  it,  and  Mr.  Titler  was  left  alone  for  nearly  three  y^n* 
'    '       '  -  -a 


At  length,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1839,  Mr.  Pinney  embarked  at  Noi 
on  his  return,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  0.  K.  Canfield  and  Mr.  J.  P^ 
ward.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Pinney,  inured  to  the  climate,  and 
quainted  with  its  dangers  and  their  remedy,  will  be  able  to  make  suci 
rangements  that  he  and  his  fellow-laborers  may  live ;  and  that  the  soutfiei 
churches,  especially  those  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  suij 
men  can  easily  be  found  in  considerable  numbers,  who  may  be  educate 
the  Board  at  the  North,  will  furnish  the  necessary  laborers,  to  sustain! 
strengthen  this  important  mission.  No  other  churches  on  earth  have  ka^ 
facilities  for  doing  good  to  Africa.  '    ^ 

MISSION  TO  NORTHERN  INDIA.  | 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1833,  the  Rev.  William  Reed  and  Rev.  John  t. 
Lowrie,  with  their  wives,  embarked  at  Philadelphia  for  Calcutta,  whcie 
they  arrived  on  the  15th  of  October.  Symptoms  of  pulmonaf^  consumptiitn 
began  to  show  themselves  in  Mrs.  Lowrie  between  the  time  of  her  marria||e 
and  embarkation  ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  a  change  of  climate  would  remove 
them.  The  hope  was  vain.  She  declined  during  the  voyage,  and  iii|9e 
rapidly  at  Calcutta,  till  she  died,  on  the  21st'*^  of  November.  The  numberikf 
her  personal  friends,  the  warmth  of  their  attachment,  the  deeply  aflfeetii|g 
scenes  of  the  farewell  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  when  the  company  i||8 
about  to  sail,  the  interest  felt  in  the  mission,  and  the  hopes  which  many  tkd 
built  on  her  distinguished  ability  to  be  useful,  all  combined  to  deepen  4|6 
impression  made  by  the  intelligence  of  her  death.  Like  Harriet  New^l, 
she  died  to  call  forth  the  missionary  spirit  in  those  she  bad  lefl  at  home.  - « 

The  missionaries  had  been  instructed  to  seek  a  field  of  labor  in  the  nogctjl- 
em  part  of  Hindoostan,  unless,  on  arriving  at  Calcutta,  they  should  find  psk* 
sons  for  making  a  different  selection.  After  consultation,  they  selected4^- 
diana,  on  the  south  or  British  side  of  the  Sutlej  river,  as  the  place  of  H 
residence.  Lodiana  is  about  1000  miles  from  Calcutta,  towards  the  Hii 
laya  mountains  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Indus.  The  Sutlej  is  the  sdi 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Punjab,  or  "  five  rivers  "  country,  which  it  divl( 
from  the  "  Protected  Hill  States."    These  States  were  entirely  under  S] 
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*8o  stated  in  her  butbaad't  letterti  aod  on  ber  torob-stooe  at  C|leii|la.    Di,  Green v  it  tt| 
thofiijr  of  tlie  aoaoal  leport  of  Ike  fioeieiy,  tayi  U  vita  oa  t^  Vii^x 
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UL  eootrol,  wUle  the  PiuM>b  waa  governed  by  Rnnjeet  Singb,  wbo  lud 
bean  ftfumidabla  enemy.  Mit  DOW  was  in  clow  allianc*  with  theBritiah«i^ 
sin  in  India.  The  fire  riveia  t^  the  Punjab  diadurge  their  waters  by  the 
ladaa ;  and  it  ia  eipaclad  that  ateam  Davigation  on  that  river  will  ultimately 
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reach  Lodiana.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ponjab  are  Hindoos,  bat 
regard  for  caste  than  prevails  at  the  Soath ;  Mohammedans,  a  few  Jews  md 
Parsees,  and  the  Sikhs,  who,  thon^  not  the  most  numeroos,  are  the  predoni* 
naat  sect  The  Sikhs  are  the  followers  of  Nanac  Shah«  who  was  bom  in  140A» 
He  taught  the  worship  of  one  God,  and  renounced  many  of  the  errors  of 
Hindooism  and  Mohammedanism.  Oovind  Singh,  the  tenth  and  last  of  the 
Sikh  Gocmps,  or  religious  guides,  made  them  a  warlike  people.  Thejr  are 
said  to  ntlq^lir  from  one  to  two  millions,  and  to  have  100,000  cavahrv.  To 
the  east  is  the  kingdom  of  Nepal,  under  British  influence,  where  the  m* 
vailing  religion  is  said  to  be  Buddhism ;  but  is  either  a  mixture  of  the  Buddhist 
and  Brahminical  systems,  or  perhaps  a  modification  of  the  Hindooism  which 
prevailed  before  those  rival  sects  arose.  But  a  few  days'  journey  to  the 
north  of  Lodiana  is  Lahore,  the  capital  of  Runjeet  Singh's  dominions;*'  and 
still  farther,  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  beautiful  vale  of  Cashmere,  vriiick 
some  have  supposed  to  be  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  which,  the  Mohammedans 
of  that  region  say,  Solomon  king  of  Israel,  ence  visited,  wafted  by  the  winds 
on  a  moving  throne,  attended  by  the  genii,  while  a  cloud  of  beautiful  bildi 
formed  a  canopy  over  his  head,  to  shield  him  from  the  snn.t  Both  tho 
Punjab  and  Nepal  border  upon  Thibet ;  so  that  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the 
British  dominions  in  India  are  separated  from  the  Chinese  empire,  only  bf 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  through  which  'there  is  constant  communicatioft 
by  several  passes.  On  the  west  of  the  Punjab  are  Caubul  and  Afghanistaiiy 
which  British  power  is  gradually  opening  to  missionary  efforts.  The  latt* 
tude  of  Lodiana  is  about  31  degrees  north.  Being  in  the  vicini^  of  th# 
mountains,  its  climate  is  less  oppressive  than  that  of  Southern  India,  and  H 
retreat  to  a  cool  and  healthy  atmosphere  is  alwavs  easy.  From  these  state* 
ments,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  place  was  well  chosen  as  a  centre  of  an  ex* 
tensive  missionary  influence.  The  heathenism  of  the  region  itself  is  Jest 
uniform,  organized  and  despotic,  than  farther  south;  and  when  once  ft 
strong  Christian  influence  is  created  here,  no  vigilance  of  kings  and  chie& 
can  hinder  it  from  passing  the  frontiers  of  China  and  other  nations  of  Cen* 
tral  Asia. 

Permission  was  readily  granted  to  the  missionaries,  to  reside  in  the  region 
they  had  chosen ;  and  they  immediately  began  the  study  of  its  language 
intending  to  commence  their  journey  up  the  (jranges  in  June,  when  the  sea^ 
son  would  be  favorable  for  travelling.  But  the  health  of  Mr.  Reed  sooa 
failed ;  and  it  became  evident  that  he  also  was  the  victim  of  consumption* 
He  embarked  with  his  wife  for  the  United  States  on  the  23d  of  July,  1834» 
but  lived  only  till  the  12th  of  August  Mrs.  Reed  arrived  in  her  natif* 
country  in  December. 

Mr.  Lo\vrie,  now  alone,  left  Calcutta  three  days  af\er  Mr.  Reed*s  embark^. 
ation,  and  arrived  at  Lodiana  on  the  5th  of  November.  His  health  was 
now  beginning  to  suffer  from  an  affection  of  the  liver.  His  physician  ad- 
vised an  early  removal  to  some  residence  among  the  mountains,  and  suggest* 
ed  the  probability,  that  he  must  ultimately  return  to  his  native  land.  Ob» 
taining  some  relief,  he  deferred  his  journey,  and  commenced  his  missionary 
labors.  Capt.  Wade,  the  British  political  agent  at  Lodiana,  had  employed 
a  teacher  and  collected  a  school  of  about  15  boys  of  good  native  familieSf 
who  were  desirous  of  learning  English,  which  was  now  the  language  of 
public  business.     This  school  was  put  under  Mr.  Lowrie's  superintendenee 

*Runjeet  Singh  died  in  1839.  Ttient  wert  several  elnimanU  to  the  throne.  A  Britkh  «m^  mt0. 
ready ;  and  immediately  on  his  deaih,  entered  the  Punjab,  and  secured  the  peaeeabie  succession  of 
tlie  candidate  whom  he  had  named.  The  rivals  of  the  new  monarch  are  in  British  keepinSi  and  kH 
knows  perfecll  V  well,  ihat  unless  he  is  eulirely  subservient  to  the  Governor  Geaeral  at  CalciitMi^ 
oneoftbemwiUbeptiiiohispUce.    The  Punjab  is  now,  virtmilly  a  put  of  Um  Brilisb  i 

India, 
t  WoMTs  <'  mmoamrj  Ubon,"  ptge  tSS. 
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on  the  Ist  of  December,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  religions  in- 
^ftraction  should  not  be  excluded.  No  objection  was  made,  either  here  or  al 
Calcutta,  on  account  of  his  being  an  American.  On  the  contrary,  he  wrote 
firom  Calcutta,  of  clergymen,  bom  churchmen  and  dissenters,  ^*  They  admiie 
the  results  of  our  missionary  exertions  in  Ceylon,  with  which  they  are  well 
acquainted ;  and  many  of  them  express  the  hope,  that  we  may  prove  the 

C*oneers  to  many  missionaries." — During  the  first  week,  he  received  a 
tter  from  Subathu,  a  place  at  some  distance  among  the  mountains,  le* 
questing  him  to  receive  six  Gurkha  boys  into  his  school.  On  the  15th,  he 
opened  another  school,  with  about  20  children  of  sergeants,  drummers  and 
embers  belonging  to  the  army.  Meanwhile,  he  commonly  preached  on  the 
Sabbath  to  small  audiences  of  military  men  and  their  families. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  he  received  an  invitation  to  visit  Runjeet  Singh 
^t  Lahore.  It  was  transmitted  through  his  Vakil,  or  envoy,  at  Lodiana, 
and  presented  by  Capt.  Wade,  Runjeet  wished  to  have  some  of  the  sons  of 
his  Sirdars,  or  military  chiefs,  learn  English,  and  said  that  he  himself  would 
like  to  know  more  concerning  the  attributes  of  God,  and  similar  subjects. 
This  last  remark  was  doubtless  a  mere  piece  of  Asiatic  politeness  to  Mr* 
Lowrie,  as  a  religious  teacher ;  or  rather,  of  flattery  to  a  man  whom  the 
British  agent  appeared  to  favor.  On  the  28th  of  January,  be  commenced 
his  journey  to  Lahore,  on  an  elephant  belonging  to  Runjeet  Singh,  and  ac- 
cpmpanied  by  a  considerable  retinue ;  for  the  dignity  of  the  MsLna  Raja, — 
that  is,  the  great  king, —  required  that  his  visiters  should  be  conveyed  in  a 
rolendid  style.  Havmg  visited  Amritsir,  a  sacred  city  of  the  Sikhs  with 
100,000,  inhabitants,  he  arrived  at  Lahore  on  the  8th  of  February.  Here  he 
remained  till  early  in  March.  He  had  several  interviews  with  the  Maha 
Raja,  who  tried  his  skill  in  theology  with  puzzling  questions,  but  professed, 
in  the  end,  to  be  pleased.  The  result  was  very  indefinite,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, Mr.  Lowrie  could  not  undertake  a  school  there,  but  he  expected  the 
arrival  of  friends,  some  of  whom  might  establish  one,  if  the  Maha  Rajah 
should  desire  such  an  one  as  they  could  consent  to  teach ;  a  point  which 
was  lefl  for  further  consideration. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Lodiana,  Mr.  Lowrie,  in  obedience  to  his  phy- 
sicians, repaired  to  Simla,  in  the  Hill  country,  for  his  health.  Here  he 
resided  till  late  in  the  autumn,  engaged  in  such  missionary  researches  and 
other  labors  as  were  in  his  power.  On  the  8th  of  Decemwr,  he  was  joined 
at  Lodiana  by  the  first  reinforcement  sent  out  by  the  Society.  Having  in- 
'^  troduced  them  to  their  field  of  labor  and  enjoyed  delightful  intercourse  with 
them  for  a  few  weeks,  and  having  ascertained  that  he  could  not  live  in  India, 
he  left  Lodiana  on  the  21st  of  January,  1836,  for  his  native  land.  While 
providentially  detained  in  Southern  India,  he  met  a  second  reinforcement, 
who  recorded  with  gratitude  the  benefit  received  from  the  interview.  At 
length,  obtaining  a  passage  by  way  of  England,  he  arrived  at  New  York  on 
on  the  28th  of  December.  His  health  not  permitting  him  to  return  to  India, 
he  is  now  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries  of  the  Board. 

The  first  reinforcement,  the  arrival  of  which  has  just  been  mentioned, 
consisted  of  the  Rev.  James  Wilson,  Rev.  John  Newton,  their  wives,  and 
Hiss  Julia  A.  Davis.  They  sailed  from  Boston,  November  4,  18^  in 
company  with  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Hall,  missionary  of  the  American  Board  to 
Ceylon,  and  the  Rev.  John  Brooks,  of  the  English  General  Baptist  mission 
at  Cuttack.  They  arrived  at  Calcutta,  February  25.  Some  one  immedi- 
ately informed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goadby,  a  fellow-laborer  of  Mr.  Brooks  at  Cut- 
taek,  who  had  lost  his  wife  about  a  year  before,  of  their  arrival,  and  that 
Me  of  the  company  was  an  unmarried  lady.  Mr.  Goadby  wrote,  proposing 
k^  nfiurriage  to  Miss  Davis.  His  letter  was  soon  followed  by  a  personal  appli- 
tioflu    Hiss  Davis  was  \o\di,\>^\i<^i\A'sX*\\>i<(si:!^  at  Cal-* 
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catta,  that  she  could  be  of  no  use  at  Lodiana  for  several  years, — till  the 
mission  should  have  made  considerable  progress.  With  the  approbation  of 
all,  she  accepted  the  ofier,  and  they  were  married  on  the  Ist  of  April.  All 
this  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  customs  of  India.  Well  educated 
daughters  of  respectable  families  in  moderate  circumstances  in  England  are 
frequently  sent  to  India,  under  the  protection  of  some  friend,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  finding  husbands  there;  and  when  the  names  of  unmarried  fe- 
males appear  on  the  published  list  of  passengers  in  any  vessel,  it  is  under- 
stood of  course  that  they  have  come  out  as  candidates  for  marriage ;  and 
those  who  want  wives,  take  care  to  applv  in  season.  No  one  there  thinks 
such  proceedings  at  all  improper  or  indelicate.  The  wife  of  the  celebrated 
Claudius  Buchanan  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  clergyman,  who  had 
thus  been  sent  out.  Being  religiously  inclined,  and  therefore  somewhat 
particular  in  her  choice,  she  remained  unmarried  two  months,  before  she 
saw  Mr.  Buchanan.     In  another  month,  they  were  married.* 

June  24,  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Newton,  with  their  wives,  left  Calcutta  in 
a  pinnace,  to  ascend  the  Ganges  towards  Lodiana.  At  Futteghur,  they 
left  the  Gkinges,  and  traveled  the  remainder  of  the  way,  about  400  miles, 
by  land.  They  arrived  on  the  8th  of  December.  They  brought  with  them 
a  printing  press,  paper,  and  founts  of  type  in  the  most  important  languages 
of  that  region. 

Some  months  before,  Capt.  Wade  had  given  to  the  mission  a  small  piece 
of  rising  nound  just  without  the  city.  Here  they  commenced  erecting  two 
dwelling-houses,  with  the  necessary  out-houses,  and  afterward  a  school- 
house  and  a  printing  office.  Half  the  expense  of  the  school-house  was  de- 
frayed by  Capt.  Wade.  Printing  was  commenced  about  the  ist  of  Septem* 
ber ;  and  the  press,  being  a  new  thing  in  that  country,  attracted  throngs  of 
visiters.  In  these  labors,  in  superintending  the  school,  in  preaching  to  the 
English  and  in  study,  the  brethren  were  fully  occupied  till  the  second  rein- 
forcement arrived. 

The  second  reinforcement,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  James  McEwen,  Rev. 
James  R.  Campbell,  Mr.  William  S.  Rogers,  Mr.  Jesse  S.  Jamieson,  Mr. 
Joseph  Porter,  and  their  wives,  left  Philadelphia  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1835,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  2nd  of  April.  Rev.  Messrs.  Winslow 
and  Dwiffht,  of  the  American  mission  in  Ceylon,  were  their  fellow  passen- 
gers. Their  labors  for  the  benefit  of  the  crew,  though  apparently  fruitless 
for  three  months,  were  finally  crowned  with  success  in  the  hopeful  conver-  , 
sion  of  14  of  the  officers  and  sailors.  While  at  Calcutta,  Capt.  Gordon, 
British  political  agent  at  Munipur,  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants  on  the  fron- 
tier of  burmah,  on  the  route  from  Calcutta  to  Ava,  applied  to  them  to  locate 
one  of  their  number  in  that  place.  He  wished  for  a  missionary  to  establish 
an  English  school,  and  expressed  a  decided  preference  for  an  American 
missionary.  Their  instructions  had  not  left  them  at  liberty  to  comply. 
Their  services  were  also  requested  at  Nagpur,t  about  half  way  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Bombay.  About  the  usual  season,  they  proceeded  on  their  way. 
While  ascending  the  Ganges,  a  gust  of  wind  upset  one  of  their  baggage 
boats,  and  a  box,  containing  the  mission  librarv,  a  part  of  the  furniture  of 
the  printing  press  and  some  other  articles,  was  lost.  As  the  press  could  not 
be  used  without  the  articles  that  had  been  lost,  and  as  they  could  not  be 
procured  in  the  upper  provinces,  Mr.  McEwen  returned  to  Allahabad,  where 
there  were  mechanics  who  could  replace  them.  Allahabad  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  both  sacred  rivers,  and  is  there- 

*  Memoirs  of  Baehanan,  page 9a  _^^_ 

tOr  Nagpoorjor  Nap^ra.  Names,  titles  and  other  words  in  the  laasuages  of  India.  .a|AMB 
spelled  aecordinfto  different  systems  by  different  writen,  and  often  accordinr  to  no  systtM^^^B 
tiMs  hisiMy,  tba  ortlio|^raphy  of  Um  doeuiamiu  of  Uw  Board  u  eoasoioBly  foUowed^  bm  -^"^^^ 
sol  alwayt  uiftna. 
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fore,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Hindoos,  a  very  holy  place,  a  great  centre  of 
idolatrous  worship  and  influence.  When  first  ascending  the  river,  Mr. 
HcEwen  had  been  urged  to  stop  and  commence  a  mission  ;  and  a  promise 
had  been  given,  to  urge  its  claims  on  the  Society  at  home.  The  Commitp 
l6e,  too,  had  for  some  time  desired  to  establish  a  mission  there.  On  hb  re- 
turn for  mechanical  aid,  he  was  so  pressed  to  remain,  at  least  till  he  cmHA 
write  home  for  instructions  and  receive  an  answer,  and  he  found  suoli  a 
promising  field  for  missionary  labor,  that  he  determined  to  commeim  a 
mission. 

The  other  members  of  this  reinforcement  appear  to  have  reached  hdkr 
na  early  in  November,  1S36.  Two  other  stations  had  been  selected  ud 
were  soon  occupied.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Rogers  removed  to  Sofaidu^ 
about  110  miles  north-east  from  Lodiana,  on  the  lower  range  of  Htmaliya 
mountains,  about  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Mr.  CunfM 
and  Mr.  Jamieson  commenced  a  station  at  Saharunpur,  on  the  Jnmm,  IStt 
miles  south-east  from  Lodiana,  100  north  from  Delhi,  and  aboat 
Hurdwar,  the  great  rendezvous  of  pilgrims  from  all  surroandiog  i 
where  was  an  annual  fare,  attended  by  hundreds  of  thousands  ofwi 

The  mission  held  an  annual  meeting  at  Lodiana,  in  October,  1837.  '  Yairf 
full  reports  were  made  from  all  the  four  stations,  and  the  progress,  cooaidtt> 
ing  the  circumstances,  had  been  highly  satisfactory. 

At  Lodiana,  a  church  had  been  organized  on  the  29th  of  April,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Americmy  to 
be  connected  with  the  Presbytery  of  North  India.  The  next  day,  three  na- 
tive younff  men,  whose  probation  had  been  long  and  satisfactory,  were  ad- 
mitted to  Its  communion.  Two  of  them  had  since  fallen  under  censure,  by 
being  detected  in  falsehood.  Some  hope  was  entertained,  also,  of  the  piety 
of  Faiz  Bakhsh,  an  aged  Mussulman  from  Jelander,  a  town  about  30  miles 
distant.  He  knew  he  was  a  sinner,  and  had  done  every  thing  that  his  Mo- 
hammedan teachers  prescribed,  without  obtaining  any  relief  of  conscience. 
He  knew  that  Mohammed  was  dead;  but  having  heard  it  reported  that  Je- 
sus Christ  was  still  alive,  he  came  to  learn  whether  he  could  not  be  saved 
by  him.  Hearing  from  the  missionaries  that  Christ,  having  died  for  our 
sms  and  risen  again,  *'  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us,**  his  mind 
seemed  to  rest  with  joy  in  the  idea  of  a  living  Savior ;  and  being  told  of 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  purify  the  heart,  he  said  that  was  what  he 
wanted,  as  he  had  been  much  troubled  to  know  how  he,  who  was  a  sinful 
man,  could  become  good.  He  assiduously  attended  on  instruction  for  some 
time,  till  prevented  by  his  relatives ;  and  afterwards  manifested  as  he  could 
his  attachment  to  his  Christian  teachers.  At  this  station  there  was  a  High 
School  of  about  40  boys,  and  two  small  boarding  schools,  one  containing 
four  boys,  and  the  other,  five  girls. 

At  Saharunpur,  the  brethren  opened  a  school  on  the  10th  of  January,  for 
native  youth.  The  English  gentlemen  residing  there  thought  favorably  of 
the  object,  but  doubted  its  success.  One  of  them  offered  his  moonshee, 
(interpreter)  as  a  teacher,  to  make  the  experiment,  proposing  himself  to  pay 
his  salary  of  25  rupees  a  month.  Having  no  suitable  place,  the  brethren 
set  up  their  traveling  tent,  in  which  a  few  boys  were  taught  for  some  time. 
As  the  school  increased,  their  English  friends  ofiered  to  build  a  school-house, 
but  it  was  thought  better  to  use  an  out  house  belonging  to  the  mission.  The 
number  of  scholars  had  risen  to  40,  and  the  salary  of  the  moonshee  was 
paid  by  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Meanwhile,  the  gospel  had 
been  preached  in  English  once  in  two  weeks,  to  a  small  congregation  of 
English  and  natives. 

At  Sabathu,  some  English  residents  had  already  commenced  the  woik 
of  native  education.    T  We  ^a&  «ccl  "^xi^gLv^  «^^^  ^s^^  ^  Vmqs^^  tan^ht  by 
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Mt.  Mcintosh,  a  pious  graduate  of  the  Serampore  College.  There  was  alao 
a  Hindoo  school  of  60  boys,  taught  by  a  native,  and  superintended  by  Mr. 
McInto«h.  The  missionaries  had  attempted  a  boarding  school  for  boys,  but 
bad  only  one  hoarder,  and  one  other  boy  who  tame  daily  to  read  English 
with  him.  A  girl's  school  was  more  successful,  having  at  one  time  25  girls; 
but  the  attendanca  fell  ofi,  for  want  of  a  teacher  well  acquainted  with  their 
language.  This  want  of  teachers  paralyzed  all  eflbrts  for  education.  Dr. 
Laughton  had  a  school  fund  of  more  than  2000  rupees  in  bis  hands,  which 
ha  could  not  use  for  want  of  teachers.  Dr.  Tapp,  the  political  agent,  offered 
to  pay  50  rupees  annually  towards  every  school  that  should  be  established, 
till  they  should  amount  to  ten  ;  but  teachers  could  not  be  found.  He  said 
he  couul  easily  procure  support  for  30,  if  teachers  were  obtainable. —  Public 
worship  was  usually  maintained  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  here,  as  at  the  other 
stations,  something  was  done  in  the  way  of  religious  conversation,  and  of 
distributing  books  and  tmcts. 

At  Allahabad,  Mr.  McEwen  had  felt  authorized  to  make  only  temporary 
arrangements,  and  had  been  hindered  much  by  ill  health.  He  had,  howev- 
ei,  a  boarding  school  of  six  boys  and  six  girls,  and  41  day  scholars,  whose 
progreaa  and  prospects  were  satislactory.  It  was  evidently  a  favorable  re- 
gion  for  the  "  Ceylon  system"  of  free  schools  in  the  surrounding  villages, 
with  a  mission  seminary  at  Allahabad. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1837, — the  month  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
mission,  just  mentioned,  a  third  reinforcement  left  Philadelphia.  Its  mem- 
bers were,  the  Rev.  Henry  R.  Wilson,  Jr.  Rev.  John  H.  Morrison,  Mr. 
James  Craig,  teacher,  and  Mr.  Reese  Morris,  printer,  with  their  wives. 
Tbev  landed  at  Calcutta  on  the  7tfa  of  April,  1S36.  Here  they  met  Mr. 
McEwen.  His  health  having  failed  under  the  influence  of  the  climate,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Allahabad  on  the  22d  of  January,  on  his  return  to  his 
native  land.  Mrs.  Morrison  died  about  three  weeks  after  landing;  and  an 
the  7th  of  May,  Mr.  Morrison  proceeded  to  Allahabad,  to  join  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
aoB,  who  was  there  alone.  The  others  commenced  their  to^o^  >y^N!cM 
OaacM  ilxNit  the  luoal  •easm ;  bal  the)  weie  nnm  '^msi''asai&^  ^^ik^ 
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by  sickness  and  other  hindrances.  Like  their  predecessors^  tbey  Teceived 
applications  from  several  places  for  the  establishnnent  of  missions;  and 
while  at  Gawnpore,  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  H.  R.  Wilson  should  commence 
a  mission  at  Futteghur,  a  small,  healthy  town  on  the  Gkmges,  ahout  half 
way  from  Allahabad  to  Saharunpur,  and  near  the  populous  city  of  Formk- 
haMid.  Capt.  Wheeler,  who  had  been  stationed  here  for  three  yeaia,  bad 
done  much  to  prepare  the  way.  He  had  established  several  schools,  and 
supported  them  at  his  own  expense.  He  had  received  many  orphan  chil- 
dren under  his  care,  and  after  feeding  and  clothing  them  for  some  time,  sent 
them  to  difierent  Church  mission  stations,  for  permanent  support.  About 
twenty  orphans  were  now  under  his  care.  Dr.  Madden,  of  the  ciTil  service, 
had  a  school  of  100  orphans  at  Futtepore,  below  Cawnpore,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon.  Fifty  of  these, — 25  of  each  sex, — were  put  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Wilson,  with  money  and  necessary  articles,  woith  more  thaa 
1,000  rupees.  Gopenath  Nundi,  Dr.  Madden's  teacher,  a  pious  native  of 
superior  talents,  educated  at  the  Scotch  General  Assembly's  institution  at 
Calcutta,  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  missionary.  Mr.  Wilson  arrived  at 
Ftttteghur  on  the  3d  of  November.  The  remainder  of  the  company  after- 
wards  proceeded  to  their  several  stations. 

While  at  Calcutta,  this  company  had  been  joined  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Caldwell  and  his  wife,  who  embarlced  at  Philadelphia  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember. Mr.  Caldwell,  and  Mr.  Campbell  who  had  gone  before  him,  were 
members  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Board  of  Missions  of 
that  church  requested  that  both  might  be  stationed  together.  They  were 
assigned  to  Saharunpur. 

Of  the  whole  force  now  sent  out,  Mr.  Morris,  the  printer,  was  stationed  at 
Lodiana;  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Craig  at  Saharunpur;  Mr.  Wilson  at 
Futteghur,  and  Mr.  Morrison  at  Allahal»d, 

The  Executive  Committee  now  decided  to  divide  this  mission,  calling 
Allahabad  and  Futteghur  the  Eastern,  and  the  other  stations  the  North 
Western  mission.  On  the  12th  of  October,  1838,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Warren, 
Rev.  John  E.  Freeman,  Rev.  James  L.  Scott  and  their  wives  embarked  at 
Philadelphia,  to  join  the  Eastern  Mission.  They  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the 
12th  of  Ferbuary,  1839,  and  in  two  weeks  commenced  their  voyage  up  the 
Gknges. —  Meanwhile,  the  brethren  at  the  several  stations  had  been  use- 
fully employed. 

At  Lodiana,  Golak  Nath,  a  native  member  of  the  church,  was  employed 
as  a  regular  native  assistant,  in  teaching,  itinerating,  and  other  labors. 
The  press,  November  20,  1838,  when  Mr.  Morris,  the  printer,  had  not  ar- 
rived, had  struck  off  70,340  copies  of  24  works,  in  five  languages.  Many  of 
these  had  been  distributed,  with  good  prospects  of  usefulness,  from  this  and 
the  other  stations.  Some  had  gone  into  Afghsnistan.  The  High  School 
had  47  scholars,  and  there  were  six  boys  and  five  girls  in  the  boarding 
schools.  There  were  three  other  schools,  containing  122  scholars.  One  of 
these,  containing  90  scholars,  was  supported  for  some  time  by  Dr.  Baddely. 
On  the  20th  of  May,  three  Sabbath  Schools  had  been  commenced,  which 
were  in  successful  operation.  Meanwhile  the  gospel  was  preached  to  small 
audiences  of  English  and  of  natives,  and  some  interesting  tours  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  it  in  the  surrounding  country.  In  June,  1839, 
the  number  of  scholars  had  somewhat  increased,  and  there  were  some  hope- 
ful inquirers  after  the  way  of  life. 

At  Subathu,  Mr.  Jamieson  was  the  only  missionary.  Dr.  Laughton  had 
for  several  years  superintended  a  school  in  Subathu,  which  now  had  60 
scholars,  and  had  established  one  in  a  neighboring  village.  These  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  lYie  m\ss\ow.  He  had  in  his  hands  a  fund  of  2,000 
?tipeesy  raised  by  su\)6CT\f  iioix  xk«t«  ^xA  «x  ^ycg^  W  ^^  «q:^^i\  ^  tdbiUli; 
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This  he  also  offered  to  transfer;  but  Mr.  Jamieson  wisely  preferred  to 
receive  only  so  much  of  its  income  as  should  be  needed  for  the  schools  un« 
der  his  care.  Three  other  schools  were  afterwards  established  in  the  neigh* 
boring  villages.  Mrs.  Jamieson  had  a  school  of  more  than  30  girls.  En- 
glish preaching  was  kept  up  on  the  Sabbath,  and  something  was  done 
towards  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  But  the  most  interesting 
labor  of  the  year  was  the  discovery  of  a  new  open  field  for  missionary  eilbrtt 
in  the  valleys  among  the  Hills,  and  especially  in  the  great  valley  of  Kanaur, 
extending  up  the  Sutlej  to  the  very  borders  of  Thibet.  This  was  all  acces- 
sible; and  the  written  language  of  its  upper  part  was  that  of  Thibet,  Bootaa 
and  Ladak.  This  language  was  evidently  of  Sanscrit  origin,  which  would 
make  its  acquisition  comparatively  easy  to  one  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
common  languages  of  India.  Mr.  Jamieson  had  commenced  the  study,  and 
intended,  ultimately,  to  send  the  gospel  in  it  to  the  very  seat  of  the  Grrand 
Lama,  by  the  numerous  merchants  and  others,  who  occasionally  visit  Simla 
and  Subathu. 

At  Saharunpur,  John  Coleman  was  employed  as  a  native  assistant  In 
November,  the  practice  was  commenced  of  opening  the  English  school  every 
day  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer.  Every  pupil  left,  and 
all  declared  that  they  would  not  return,  unless  the  practice  was  discontinued. 
After  several  attempts  to  carry  their  point,  finding  the  missionaries  inflexi- 
ble, a  majority  of  the  best  scholars  returned.  The  bigoted  Hindoo  moonshjse 
who  had  taught  the  younger  classes  was  dismissed,  and  Coleman  put  in  his 
place.  The  school  again  increased,  and  finally  the  boys  themselves  pro? 
posed  to  read  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  daily  lesson.  A  schocd 
was  opened  in  the  great  bazaar,  which  was  sustained  with  difficulty,  fof 
want  of  native  teachers  of  suitable  character.  There  was  a  boarding  school 
of  25  orphan  boys  and  one  girl,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Campbell. 

Of  the  Eastern  Mission,  the  commencement  of  the  station  at  Futteghur 
and  the  return  of  Mr.  McEwen  from  Allahabad  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Lest  the  station  should  be  left  vacant,  Mr.  J.  Wilson  removed  from 
Lodiana  to  Allahabad  in  January,  where  Mr.  Morrison  joined  him  on  the 
last  of  Maj.  Here  a  church  appears  to  have  been  formed  early  in  1837,  It 
had  now,  including  the  missionaries,  fifteen  members ;  only  one  of  whom 
however,  was  of  Hindoo  descent.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  first 
effectually  avirakened  to  religious  thought  by  the  labors  of  the  mission.  The 
boarding  school  contained  2B  boys  and  girls —  as  many  as  the  funds  of  the 
mission  could  support.  There  were  24  boys  in  a  day  school,  and  40  in  a 
village  school  supported  by  6.  Frazer,  Esq.  Petras,  of  whom  the  brethren 
entertained  high  hopes,  was  employed  as  a  native  assistant.  A  pre*s  and 
paper  had  been  sent  to  this  station ;  Mr.  Warren  was  a  practical  printer ; 
native  workmen  could  be  had  at  low  wages ;  and  the  station  was  admirably 
situated  for  distributing  publications  through  an  immense  and  pc^Milous 
country ;  so  that  there  was  the  fairest  prospect  of  doing  good  hy  means  of 
the  printed  page.  This  station  was  judiciously  chosen,  and  is  the  true 
point,  from  which  to  conquer  northern  India,  and  then  pass  on  to  Thibet  and 
China. 

The  reader  of  this  history  cannot  fail  to  reflect,  with  gratitude  and  with 
astonishment,  on  the  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  India  in  less  than 
30  years.  How  different  the  reception  of  these  brethren,  from  that  of  the 
first  American  Missionaries !  Th£y  were  ordered,  sternly  and  at  once,  to 
depart  from  Calcutta  in  the  vessels  that  brought  them ;  and  by  entreaty  onlj 
obtained  permission  to  wait  a  few  weeks  for  other  vessels,  while  their  every 
motion  was  watched  by  a  vigilant  police ;  and  at  Bombay,  even  a  pioui 
Governor  must  bold  them  as  prisoners,  under  sentence  of  tmnsi^ctoXvcvoL 
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(rom  the  country,*  That,  db  the  contrary,  are  at  once  welcomed  as  a  ?a^ 
Dable  acqubitiojii  their  assistance  is  urgently  sought  in  various  and  diitanl 
ptoTinces;  meaos  of  usefulness  are  put  iuto  their  hands,  more  abuudant 
than  they  can  use  or  pnideotly  receive ;  and  their  only  daagei  from  the 
gOTvnunent  or  ita  offiors  is,  that  the  number  and  value  of  favora  received 
will  bind  the  misaions  in  chains  of  gratitude,  so  closely  and  strongly  aa  to 
Interfere  with  their  independence  of  thought  and  action. 

HDHION  TO  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAHB. 
The  Her.  William  D.  Smith,  having  been  appointed  missionary  to  iha 
WeBtem  Indians,  was  set  apart  for  that  work  by  special  prayer  in  me  Pres- 
hyterian  church  at  Cross  Roads,  Washington  County,  Pa.  on  the  13th  of  May, 
lo33.  He  immediately  commenced  his  journey  to  the  west,  on  an  espW 
i^  tooT.  On  the  ISlh  of  June,  he  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bar- 
netl,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  about  350  miles  from  St.  I^ouis. 
Mr.  Bomett's  grandfather  was  a  white  man,  who  had  been  mada  prisoner 
})j  the  Indiana  almost  in  infancy.  Always  residing  among  them,  he  knew 
■Otbingofhis  parentage,  and  was  a  complete  Indian  in  all  his  habits  of  thought, 
feeling  and  action.  His  son,  the  father  of  Joseph,  resided  at  Lower  San- 
dusky, in  the  northern  pan  of  Ohio.  Here  he  first  heard  the  gospel  in  1801, 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughs,  who  had  been  seat  as  a  missionary  explorer 
(tmonc  the  Indiana  by  the  Presbjrtery  of  Ohio.  His  meditations  <hi  what 
Iw  hid  heard,  and  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  George  Scott  among  his  people  the 

Sizt  summer,  led  to  his  conveTsion.    He  was  the  "  Wyandot  Chief,"  whose 
ioiory  has  been  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Society. 
The  annexed  cut,  copied  from  that  History,  is  intended  to  repreuent  him,  in 
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his  Indian  dress,  in  the  act  of  solemnly  presenting  his  eldest  son,  John,  to  the 
Presbytery,  to  be  educated,  and  brought  up  for  God.  John  Enallv  became  a 
leputable  and  influential  man  in  bis  tribe,aod  a  leader  in  the  Methodist  church. 
Tne  second  son,  Joseph,  so  called  from  regard  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger, 
ft  teborioiu  missiona^  among  the  Indians  in  Ohio,  was  brought  up  boai 
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childhood  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  EJjsha  Macurdy,  at  Cross  Roads,  wher« 
he  received  a  good  common  school  education,  and  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  farming.  He  had  once  heen  employed  for  several  months  to 
teach  a  school  of  Indian  boys,  but  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  living 
among  Indians  and  being  one  of  them.  To  avoid  it,  he  left  his  acquaintan- 
ces, and  traveled  and  labored  in  different  places,  till  the  time  of  his  con- 
Version,  which  was  during  a  revival  of  religion  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  After- 
wards, he  traveled  for  some  time  with  the  Rev.  Richard  Brown,  agent  fot 
the  American  Board  for  raising  funds,  and  addressed  many  cong^gationft 
with  good  effect.  He  was  intending  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  for 
the  ministry  ;  but  finally  gave  up  all  other  prospects,  for  the  sake  of  support- 
ing  his  aged,  infirm  and  widowed  mother,  who  begged  the  privilege  of 
spending  her  last  days  with  him.  He  married  ah  Indian  girl,  who  had  been 
well  educated  at  the  Maumee  mission,  and  in  1832,  removed  with  the  Shavr- 
nees  to  their  reservation  near  the  Missouri.  The  Executive  Committee  had 
now  appointed  him  joint  missionary  explorer  with  Mr.  Smith,  among  the  tribes 
in  that  vicinity.  These  facts  should  remind  the  reader,  that  the  missionary 
spirit  and  the  practice  of  caring  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  Indians  are  old- 
er than  our  present  missionary  organizations,  and  that  those  earlier  efibrts 
produced  valuable  fruits  which  still  remain. 

The  next  day  after  Mr.  Smith's  arrival,  he  and  Barnett  commenced  their 
explorations.  They  visited  six  tribes,  some  of  which  were  supplied  with 
schools  and  preaching  by  Baptist  and  Methodist  missionaries,  and  others 
presented  encouraging  fields  for  labor. 

The  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  held  its  annual  meeting  from  the  17th  to  the  S3d 
of  October.  Mr.  Smith  was  present,  and  addressed  the  Synod  at  considera- 
able  length ;  after  which,  it  was  "  Resolved,  that  this  Synod,  relying  on  the  aid 
of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  do  pledge  itself  to  sustam  the  Western  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  in  attempting  the  immediate  supply  of  every  unsupplied 
and  accessible  tribe  of  the  Western  Indian  Reservation  with  the  means  of 
grace."*  During  this  meeting,  (October  18,)  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kerr  was  or- 
dained as  a  missionary  to  the  Western  Indians.  On  Monday  evening,  No- 
vember 4,  the  Western  Mission  was  organized  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Pittsburgh.  Its  members  were,  the  Rev.  Wells  Bushnell,  who 
had  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Meadville,  Pa.;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kerr ;  their 
wives ;  Miss  Martha  Boal,  and  Miss  Nancy  Henderson.  They  were  in- 
structed to  commence  a  mission  among  the  Wea  tribe,  near  the  border  of 
the  State  of  Missouri.  Two  days  afterwards,  they  commenced  their  voy- 
age, by  steamboat,  down  the  Ohio.  After  entering  the  Mississippi,  and  when 
about  150  miles  below  St.  Louis,  the  boiler  burst,  and  several  persons  lost 
their  lives;  but  all  the  members  of  the  family  were  mercifully  preserved. 
Travelling  from  St.  Louis  by  land,  one  of  their  horses  took  fright,  Mrs.  Kerr 
and  Miss  Boal  were  thrown  from  their  wagon,  and  Miss  Boal  so  injured 
that  she  could  not  proceed.  A  fever  followed,  and  she  was  ultimately  obliged 
to  al)andon  the  enterprise.  The  family  arrived  at  Independence,  December 
21.  Mr.  Barnett  had  engaged  to  build  a  mission  house  for  their  reception; 
but  the  necessary  permit  from  government  could  not  be  obtained  till  late  in 
the  season,  and  the  work  had  not  been  done.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
spend  the  winter  at  Independence.  Meanwhile,  the  Weas  and  other  lndi» 
ans  were  occasionally  visited,  and  the  gospel  was  preached  to  them  through 
an  interpreter.     Their  house  being  so  far  done  as  to  be  habitable,  they  left 

*  In  Dr.  Green's  Skelcb,  ibe  date  of  this  resolution  is  f^ven  eorreetlj  ;  bat  the  exploriD|^  loor  of 
Mr.  Smith  is  said  to  have  been  made  the  next  summer,— that  is.  the  summer  of  1834  j^be  depart- 
ure of  the  first  missionary  family,  the  autumn  al\er  that  tour,  and  the  commeacementof  the  mission, 
the  next  spring,— exaet^  one  year  too  late.  The  letters  of  Smith  and  Bamelt  were  printed  in  IM 
For«in  Blisiiooary  Chromelt  for  July,  Aufusi  aadSepleaibery  1893,— belbr*  Uhs  iimqiuic  a(  ^ 
tSyaod. 
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Imlependence,  and  commenced  their  xesidence  among  the  Weas  on  the  17th 
.of  April,  1834.  They  hegan  to  study  tne  language,  and  preach  by  an  interpret- 
er ;  but  much  of  their  time  waa  occupied  in  the  secular  labor,  unaYoidable  in 
commencing  a  mission  in  the  wilderness.  About  the  time  of  their  remoTal, 
they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Henry  Bradley,  who  came  on  to  bring  supplies,  aud 
to  take  charge  of  tne  small  farm  which  was  to  be  attached  to  the  mission* 
Hiss  Henderson  taught  a  small  number  of  childreui  and  a  school  house  was 
erected.  The  school  was  suspended  during  the  winter,  as  the  Indians  weie 
absent  on  their  annual  hunting  expedition ;  but  it  was  resumed  in  the  spring. 

At  the  Monthly  Concert  in  Pittsburgh,  May  4, 1835,  Mr.  Aurey  Ballaid 
and  his  wife  and  Mr.  Francis  H.  Lindsay  were  set  apart  by  prayer,  as  lay 
missionaries  to  the  lowas,  residing  80  or  90  miles  north  from  the  Weas. 
They  embarked  on  the  Ohio  on  the  6th,  and  after  some  hindrances  and  a  de- 
lay of  three  weeks  at  the  Wea  station,  reached  the  Iowa  agency  on  the  30th 
of  June.  It  was  decided  that  Mr.  Lindsay  should  join  the  Wea  mission, 
and  that  Mr.  £.  M.  Sheppard,  who  had  for  some  time  been  an  assistant  of 
that  mission,  should  ffo  to  the  lowas.  The  new  mission  was  very  favorably 
leceiTed.  One  school  was  commenced  in  a  few  days,  and  during  some  part 
of  the  summer  two  others  were  taught ;  all  includmg  nearly  IM  schouin. 
The  Indian  women  seemed  at  once  anxious  to  acquire  the  household  arts 
•of  civilized  life.  They  brought  their  meal  to  Mrs.  Ballard,  and  asked  her 
to  teach  them  to  make  bread,  such  as  they  had  tasted  at  the  mission  house, 
,and  to  make  clothes,  such  as  her  children  wore.  On  the  19th  of  September 
the  schools  were  closed  for  the  season,  and  on  the  22nd,  Mr.  Sheppard  set 
out  to  accompany  them  on  their  winter's  hunt,  to  study  their  language. 
Mr.  Kerr  and  Miss  Henderson  divided  their  time  between  these  two  mis- 
sions. 

This  summer,  1835,  some  fruits  of  holiness  began  to  appear  among  the 
Weas.  Several  had  pledged  themselves  to  total  abstinence  from  araent 
spirits.  The  whiskey-sellers  were  alarmed  and  commenced  a  violent  oppo- 
sition ;  but  the  number  of  the  temperate  increased.  Several  appeared  seri* 
ously  attentive  to  religious  instruction,  and  a  number  gave  some  evidence  of 
piety.  On  the  14th  of  July,  the  missionaries  for  the  first  time  heard  one  of 
their  Indian  flock  attempt  to  pray.  It  was  Keroassa,  a  chief  of  the  Kaskas- 
kias.  On  the  24th  of  September,  ten  Indians,  who  avowed  their  desire  to 
be  taught  the  good  way  more  fully,  were  formed  into  a  catechetical  class ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  five  more  were  added.  Several  requested  cer- 
tificates of  their  connexion  with  the  mission,  to  show  when  tempted  to  drink, 
or  to  break  the  Sabbath.  Thomas,  brother  of  Kemassa's  wife,  aged  about  26 
years,  was  one  of  the  most  hopeful  converts.  In  the  autumn,  his  zeal, 
which  was  tempered  with  discretion,  led  him  to  abundant  labors  for  the  con- 
version of  his  people.  Whenever  he  went  among  them,  he  talked  about 
Jesus.  On  all  proper  occasions,  at  the  close  of  worship  he  would  rise  and 
exhort  them;  **  and  certainly,"  says  Mr.  Kerr,  "  with  one  exception,  I  never 
saw  so  full  a  display  of  natural  eloquence  as  he  sometimes  gave  us."  In 
January  he  was  suddenly  taken  sick  at  Kemassa's  house,  and  died  in  about 
three  days.  Mr.  Bradley  was  present ;  and  instead  of  the  wild  and  brutal 
orgies  customary  on  such  occasions,  Kemassa  requested  him  to  pray,  and 

Sent  some  time  himself  in  prayer  and  exhortation.  On  the  first  day  of 
arch,  1836,  a  church  was  organized,  and  three  Indians  were  admitted  as 
)nembers.  There  were  then  15  or  20  serious  inquirers  after  the  way  of  life. 
On  the  21st  of  August,  the  number  of  native  members  was  seven,  and 
tnother  was  added  in  October. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1836,  the  health  of  Mrs.  Kerr  failed,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  return  to  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh ;  and  it  having  become 
tfidtnt  that  ahe  conld  ma^ei  leausnA  W  khora^  Mr.  Kerr  was«on  £e  8dk  of 
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February,  l837,  hojp)ralMy  rjleasedfrom  7"S  engagement  to  the  Society* 
On  the  10th  of  July,  the  Kev.  John  Fleming  was  appointed  to  this  station* 
He  was  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  among  the  Creeks,  till,  in 
September,  1836,  all  missionaries  were  ordered  to  leave  the  nation.*  He 
arrived  at  the  Wea  station  on  the  18th  of  August.  He  found  its  temporal 
affairs  in  good  condition.  There  were  ten  native  members  of  the  church, 
and  more  than  20  in  the  catechetical  class,  several  of  whom  gav«  good  evi* 
dence  of  piety. 

The  only  remaining  published  notice  of  this  mission  is  in  the  Annual  Re* 
port  for  1838.  The  church  had  12  native  members.  The  Wea  tribe  was 
small,  numbering  only  about  200.  The  Methodist  station  among  the  Peori- 
as  was  but  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.  Six  of  the  Weas  had  joined  that 
church,  and  for  them  weekly  meetings  were  eslablished  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Presbyterian  station.  "  Thus,"  says  the  Report,  "  are  religious  ezerci* 
ses,  by  two  different  denominations,  held  weekly  among  this  small  band,  at 
which  the  Indians  attend  indiscriminately.  The  result  of  this  state  of 
things  was  injurious  to  the  Indians,  and  painful  to  the  missionaries ;  and 
the  Executive  Committee  were  unwilling  it  should  continue.  The  heathen 
field  is  wide  enough  for  the  different  branches  of  the  church  of  Christ  to  la- 
bor in,  without  crowding,  or  interfering  with  each  other."  The  missiona- 
ries were  therefore  withdrawn,  and  the  buildings  sold  to  the  United  States,  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

The  Iowa  mission  was  employed  during  the  year  1836,  much  as  in  1835. 
Schools  were  taught  when  children  could  be  collected ;  and  during  other 
parts  of  the  year,  some  children  were  visited  and  taught  at  their  homes* 
Sometimes  as  many  as  40  thus  received  lessons  in  a  single  day.  There 
was  a  manifest  diminution  of  intemperance,  and  at  times,  some  serious  at- 
tention to  religious  instruction.  An  interpreter  was  procured,  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  Harmony  mission,  whose  services  were  of  great  value* 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Irvine  and  hfs  wife  left  Pittsburgh,  March  14, 1837,  to  join 
the  mission  as  teachers.  The  lowas  spent  this  summer  in  removing  to  a 
new  tract  of  country,  assigned  them  by  the  United  States ;  and  of  course 
little  could  be  done  by  the  mission,  but  to  remove  with  them,  and  prepare 
for  future  labors.  Two  small  buildings  were  erected,  and  Mr.  Irvine  re- 
moved to  the  new  station  on  the  first  of  November.  The  Rev.  William 
Hamilton,  with  his  wife,  arrived  December  29.  Ill  health  compelled  Mr. 
Ballard  and  his  wife  to  retire  from  the  service ;  and  it  appearing  that  female 
teachers  could  be  of  little  use  in  the  present  state  of  the  tribe.  Miss  Hender- 
son also  left  the  mission.  It  was  strengthened,  however,  by  Mr.  BraddeYf 
who  had  labored  among  the  Weas.t  The  Foreign  Missionary  Chronicle 
for  August,  1839,  states  that  the  missionaries  *'  were  making  encouraging 
progress  in  their  work,"  though  attended  with  "  many  discouragements  and 
peculiar  privations."     No  event  of  unusual  interest  had  yet  occurred. 

In  the  summer  of  1838,  the  Rev.  Peter  Dougherty  spent  some  time  in 
visiting  the  Chippewas,  (Ojibwas)  and  Ottawas,  on  the  shores  of  lakes  Mich- 
igan and  Superior.  They  are  about  6500  in  number,  and  are  to  remove  to 
the  west  in  1841.  September  23,  he  and  the  Rev.  John  Fleming,  late  mis- 
sionary to  the  Weas,  received  instructions  as  missionaries  to  these  Indians. 
They  spent  the  winter  at  Mackinaw,  studying  the  language  and  preaching 
to  the  whites ;  intending  afterwards  to  commence  a  station  on  Grand  Trav- 
erse Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  ultimately  to  accompany  their  people, 
when  they  remove  to  the  west. 

*  See  Hist.  Am.  Board,  page  277. 
t  Theie  ehaoges  oeeuned  daring  Uie  time  embraced  in  Uie  Report!  for  1838  and  1839 }  but  tbcir 
exact  dates  are  not  given. 
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MISSION  TO  ASIA  MINOR. 
The  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer,  missionary  at  Smyrna,"^  was  an  early  corres- 
pondent of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  He  wrote  from  Ephe- 
sus,  March  Idth,  1832,  and  afterwards  referred  to  a  letter  of  a  still  earlier 
date.  His  appointment  as  a  missionary  of  the  Society  was  announced  in 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Chronicle  for  April,  1836.  Mr.  Brewer  was  then 
in  the  United  States.  The  "  New  Haven  Ladies*  Greek  Association  "  had, 
"  in  the  diminution  of  their  pecuniary  resources,"  consented  to  his  transfer 
to  some  other  society;  he  had  offered  his  services  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  had  been  accepted.  The  Committee  understood —  it  is  not  stat- 
ed on  what  authority —  that  funds  for  his  support  would  be  furnished  by  the 
Berkshire  Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  in  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Brewer  sailed  from  New  York,  March  28lh,t  accompanied  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  missionary  printer,  and  his  wife.  They  carried  out  two  printing 
presses,  and  apparatus  for  book-binding.  A  reinforcement  of  their  mission 
was  provided,  and  received  instructions  on  the  25th  of  January,  1837.  But 
just  as  they  were  about  to  sail,  Mr.  Brown  unexpectedly  returned.  The 
reasons  for  his  return  have  never  been  made  public.  Meanwhile,  objec- 
tions were  raised  by  members  of  the  society,  against  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Brewer,  who  was  a  Congregationalist,  and  not  a  Presbyterian ;  the  expected 
provision  for  his  support  had  not  been  made,  or  at  least,  had  not  been  an- 
nounced to  the  Committee ;  and  the  result  was,  that,  with  Mr.  Brewer's 
consent,  his  connexion  with  the  Society  was  dissolved.  The  reinforcement 
was  detained,  and  the  mission  was  abandoned. 

MISSION  TO  CHINA. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Mitchell  and  Rev.  Robert  W.  Orr  and  his  wife  em- 
barked at  New  York,  December  9th,  1837,  as  missionaries  to  China.  They 
arrived  at  Singapore,  April  5th,  1838,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  ill  when  he  em- 
barked, with  what  was  thought  to  be  a  severe  cold ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a 
pulmonary  consumption,  of  which  he  died  on  the  second  of  October. — Mean- 
while, Malacca,  Penang,  and  other  places  in  that  quarter  were  visited,  and  in 
the  autumn  Mr.  Orr  made  a  voyage  to  Siam.  In  the  present  state  of  rela- 
tions with  China,  it  was  thought  best  that  the  mission  should  labor  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Chinese  emigrants  in  southern  Asia,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  have  resolved  to  establish  two  stations ;  one  at  Singapore,  and 
one  at  some  place  yet  to  be  selected  in  Siam. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board,  to  make  this  an  extensive  and  important 
mission ;  and  to  provide  for  its  future  operations,  a  set  of  matrices  for  Chi- 
nese metalic  type  has  been  ordered  from  Paris,  which  will  cost  nearly  $8000. 
No  fount  so  extensive  and  complete  as  this  is  to  be  made,  is  yet  in  exis- 
tence. 

*Se«  Hist.  Am.  Board,  pages  156, 167, 179. 
fDr.  Greeo^  on  the  authority  of  the  seventh  annual  report.    Other  documents  varjr  Um  date  » 
few  days. 


